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HOUGH we have engaged to deduce the following Hiſtory only from the pe- 
riod when Julius Cæſar made his deſcent on our Iſland, it may not be improper 
to make a few preliminary hiſtorical remarks, as a feaſt to that curioſity which 

it is our ambition to gratify : ſenſible as we are, that the curioſity. ſo frequently 

derided in our Sex, is, in this inſtance at leaſt, truly laudable; for the acquirement of 
knowledge, eſpecially that of our own. Country, may be fairly. reckoned among the moſt 

Wer c aognrgroG) yicgihnnogtzo ot; | 
While we pretend to write authentic Hiſtory, we would not be fond of dipping into le- 

gendary lore ; but the records of the remote ages of Antiquity are 10 involved in obſcurity, 
that it is impoſſible, in all inſtances, to ſeparate truth from fable, and to authenticate 


7 . 
* 


every circumſtance we relate. „ le 2 
Writers have greatly diſagreed reſpecting the origin of the name of BRITAIN, and 
from whence it was firſt peopled; and as the fact is not capable of being aſcertained, we 
ſhall not waſte our time in an enquiry which muſt end in uncertainty; but it had obtained 
the name of Britannia among the Romans, long before the deſcent of Julius Czfar ; at 
which period our Hiſtory moſt naturally commences, ſince all that precedes it is little elſe 
than conjecture. Some Writers have derived the name of Britain from that of Brutus, 
who they ſay was the grandſon of &Æneas a prince of Troy; who on the burning of that 
City, retired with a few followers to Italy, which gave birth to Brutus, who, after a va- 
riety of fortunes, arrived at Totneſs in Devonſhire, conquered the people of this country 
Gr called Albion) and divided the lands among his own followers; after which he called 
the Kingdom by the name of Britain. | Me CL eee | | 
If there were no other cauſe to ſuſpe& that the whole of this is a fable, the name itſelf 
is ſtrong preſumptive argument againſt its truth, for Britain is by no means a fair deriva- 
tion from the word Brutus : but we have juſt mentioned theſe circumſtances, to ſhew that 
all is not to be credited which is related as hiſtory ; eſpecially when it regards the remote 
ages of antiquity. 313060 11 | $67 dont $1 es | 18 
Having mentioned thus much of what ſcarcely deſerves credit, let us now proceed to cir-' 
cumſtances which appear to be ſomething better authenticated —Merchants who reſided on 
the continent, and traded to this country, gave the people who inhabited it the general name 
of Briths, from the word Brith, which ſignified blue, as the natives painted their bodies 
and ſhields with a compoſition of this colour. It ſeems to be generally allowed; that the 
Traders from the coaſt-of Gaul at length ſettled on that of Britain, and ſeized the mari- 
time towns for their excluſive uſe, and introduced the ſcience of Agriculture in their 
_ neighbourhood : but the inhabitants of the interior part of the country kept aloof from 
the ſtrangers, whom they conſidered as invaders of their juſt rights. These people, Who 
dwelt far from the ſea - ſhore, employed themſelves chiefly in paſfurage, and their principal 
riches conſiſted in large herds and flocks of cattle. They dwelt in thatched cottages, which 
were diſperſed over the country; but nothing like a town, or even a village, was formed; 
as the convenience of the ſituation was the great object of the Tenant of the ſpot, who, if 
he could procure, wood and water, and had plenty of paſture-ground for his cattle, looked 
for nothing farther. | They ate the fleſh of animals killed in hunting, and their drink was 


chiefly milk. Their cloathing conſiſted of the ſkins of beaſts ;- and even theſe habiliments 


were only partial ; for their arms, legs, and thighs were left uncovered, and even a part 
of their bodies; and theſe parts werè commonly coloured with the blue compoſition above- 
mentioned. They permitted hair to grow on the upper lip, and ſuffered that of the head 
to flow down the back, while they 1 * that on the chin to be ſhaved. 1 
The exports from this country conſiſted principally of tin and hides, though ſome mines 
of ſilver were diſcovered ; but no advantage was made of them, owing to ho ignorance of 
the inhabitants how to make ufe of the ” Wake > Braſs money, brought from the conti- 


nent, was Current among them ; and they had a kind of. rings, made of their own iron, 
WE ROT Fen TW OM | which 
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which paſſed as money. What other iron they poſſeſſed, which was but in ſmall quantities, 
ſerved them for armour. 3 : 2 5 5 35 
The Druids were the guardians of the religion, in which was included great part of the 
government o Ae ancient Britons; a circumſtance by no means uncommon, as the lead- 
ing men in au.” . tevery ſtate, have deemed religion one great bulwark of political ſecurity. 
So far they are right; but we cannot help expreſſing a with, that modern ſtateſmen had 
likewiſe conſidered Religion in a higher, becauſe a more intereſting light! 

The Druids were celebrated for many virtues. Abſtinence, ſtrict ntegrity, hoſpitality, 
and fortitude, were among the firſt of thoſe virtues. Theſe venerable ſages of antiquity 
held a ſet of maxims, religious and political, which we inſert, partly as matter of impor- 
tant inſtruction, partly as an object of curioſity. ji | 


1. There is but one ſupreme God, immenſe and infinite, 
2. All things derive their origin from above. 
3. The Souf ie immortal. ET 
4. If the world is deſtroyed, it will be by fire. | FR 19 
F. There is another world, and thoſe who kill themſelves to accompany their friends 
thither, will live with them there. _ © 2 | | 
6. Particular care is to be taken of the education of children. | | 
7. Upon extraordinary emergencies, a man may be ſacrificed for the good of his country. 
8. The diſobedient and diſloyal muſt be excommunicated, deprived of the benefit of the 
law, ſecluded from ſociety, - and rendered incapable of public employ. 
9. He who comes laſt to the aſſembly of the ſtates deſerves death. 
10. Money lent in this world will be repaid in the next, 0 
11. Letters given to dying perſons, or thrown on their funeral piles, will be faithfully 
delivered, as addreſſed, in the next world. . | | 


o 


12. All maſters of families have abſolute dominion over their wives, children, and ſlaves. 

I 7 Malefactors, priſoners, and innocent perſons, in defect of the former, are to be ſlain 
on the altar, or burnt alive, in honour of the Gods. | | 

14. The arcana of the ſciences muſt be committed to the memory, but not to writing. 

15. Miſletoe ought to be gathered with reverence, and, if poſſible, on the fixth day of 
the month, and cut with a golden knife, or pruning-hook. {227 "TIED 

16. The powder of miſletoe renders women fruitful, 


Such were the maxims of the Druids, who celebrated their religious rites in groves of 
conſecrated oak, a tree 'which they held in the higheſt veneration. It is afferted, that 


they facrificed human victims, which they burned in large wicker idols, made ſo ca- 


% pacious as to contain a multitude of people at once :”* and it is farther ſaid, that the 
« female Druids plunged their knives into the breaſts of the priſoners taken in war, and 
« propheſied, from the manner in which the blood happened to ſtream from the wound.“ 
It is added, that their altars conſiſted of four broad ſtones, three of which were placed 
edgeways, and the fourth on the top of them; and a modern author ſays, that many of 
theſe are yet to be ſeen. The habitations of theſe Druids were hollow trees, woods, and 
caves: they drank: water, and fed on berries and acorns.” Their influence was ſo great, 


that they had the firſt choice of whatever was taken in war; and their opinions had the 


firſt effect in all public aſſemblies, of princes or others; ſo that ſcarce any puniſhment was 
inflicted without their full concurrence. : | | 


It cannot but be ſuppoſed, that the manners of the people in general were influenced by 


the conduct of thoſe, whom, in every ſenſe, they deemed their ſuperiors: the effect was a 
natural conſequence of the cauſe: thus the common people were ferocious and cruel, 
though their more malignant paſſions were ſoftened by the ſimplicity of their lives. They 
were valiant, but neither perſevering nor merciful; and, in the whole of their conduct, 
ſeem to impreſs us with an idea of thofe which have been called ſavage nations in all ſuc- 
ceeding times; for human nature is uniformly, and every where, the in it is the poliſh 
of education, an intercourſe with the world, and all thoſe advantages which ariſe from re- 


fimement of manners, that marks the great line of diſtinction between our rudeſt anceſtors: 
and ourſelves. 281 IW wm yrs TT 


CHARLOTTE COWLEY. 
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policy of a ſtateſman, received theſe ambaſſa- 
dors with great apparent cordiality, adviſed 
them to continue firm in their ſentiments of 
friendſhip, but in the mean time made every || 
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queſts; a deſign which was 


country. 


* 


CHA 


-ULIUS CASAR having compleatly | 
reduced the Gauls to the obedience of the 
DB Roman yoke, formed the aſpirin £ deſign 
S” . of adding this country to his extenſive con- 
_eyidently founded 
in ambition, as the poor inhabitants of Britain, 
poſſeſſed not any riches to tempt the avarice. of 
/ ¶ c Dag 
When the powerful and ambitious wiſh to ex- 
tend their conqueſts, and ſubjugate the weak to 
their luſt of dominion, pretences are never want- 
ing: that of Cæſar was, that the Britons had 
aſſiſted the Gauls, while he was endeavouring to 
reduce that people, and had ſheltered ſuch of 
them as fled | the rapacity or reſentment of 
the conqueror. The Britons, apprized of his | 
rmed for their ſafety, diſ- 


8 


FEY 


intentions, and ala | 
patched ambaſſadors to the victor, offering ſub- 
miſſion to the Romans. Ceſar, with the true 


neceſſary 
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From the Deſcent of JULTUS CASAR, till the Roxrans totally 


abandoned the Krincpom. 


* 


27 th of Auguſt, fifry-two * years before the 


| commencement of the Chriſtian ra, 


when Cæſar failed from the coaſt of nt. C. 53. 
Gaul, and on the following morning arrived off 
Dover, where the Britons had ſtationed a-num- 
ber of armed men to oppoſe his landing; a full 
proof that they had intelligence of his intended 


| Operations. Ws. ; —_— TID $53 
Unable to make good his landing at this 


place, he coaſted about eight miles, till he came 
oppoſite the ſpot where now ſtands the town of 
Deal r, where the country being level, afforded 
a fair opportunity of debarkation. Here the 
Britons again oppoſed him, and ſome of them 
even rode into the ſea to prevent his landing, 
which ſtruck terror into the Roman ſoldiers, ac- 
cuſtomed as they were to conqueſt. Caeſar now 
commanded his ſeamen to lay the ſides of their 
veſſels to the ſhore, and to attack the iſlanders, 
who ſoon. retreated, in fear of the operation © 

thoſe. 8 of war to which they were unac- 
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preparation for the invaſion of their 


| 


6 
- 


It was at the midnight, between the 26th and 


— 


* Some writers ſay fifty-five years. ; 
This is a circumſtance agreed on by the : 


Still 
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Still the Romans heſitated to make their de- 
ſcent; till a ſtandard-bearer, leaping from the 
fide of the veſſel, exhorted his aſſociates to fol- 
low his example in the 
Hample and addreſs had the deſired effect: they 
made head againſt the Britons, who reſiſted the 
attack with the utmoſt bravery, till they were 
overpowered by the ſuperior exertions of the Ro- 
mans. Scæva, a Roman ſoldier, was greatly 
diſtinguiſhed on this occaſion. 
forward to the attack of the Britons with ſuch 
ardour, that he was ſurrounded ; but after per- 
forming miracles of valour, he ſwam back to 


Cæſar, who rewarded his bravery by promoting | 


him to the rank of centurion. 

A Roman, named Comius, having been made 
priſoner by the Britons, they gave him his liber- 
ty, and united him in commiſſion with ſeveral 
of their own people, whom they ſent as ambaſ- 


ſadors to Cæſar; who, having demanded hol- | 


tages, ſeveral of whom were immediately deli- 
vered, diſmiſſed the embaſſy. Whatever the 
terms were that the Britons offered to the Ro- 
mans, it appears that they were rather dictated 


by neceſſity than choice, for on the firſt oppor- || 


tunity they revolted from the obedience they 
Anwi. * 8 

Cæſar had been landed only four days, when 
he received intelligence, that the ſhips in which 
his cavalry had embarked, were in part driven 


back to the continent by the violence of a ſtorm, 


ard that the reſt had taken refuge in the weſtern 
Ports of Britain, The Roman fleet then lying 
in the Downs, was materially injured by the ſame 


ſtorm : twelve ſhips were loſt, and the reſt in no| 


condition to furniſh ſupplies to the army they 
had debarked. ; 

At this juncture, ſome of the Britiſh hoſtages 
quitted the Roman camp in the moſt private 
manner, and. made every poſlible effort to re- 
aſſemble thoſe troops which had been diſbanded. 
This circumſtance was unknown to Cæſar; but 
as from the ſituation of affairs, he had every 
reaſon to expect a defection, he iſſued orders, 
that the corn in the circumjacent country ſhould 
be ſeized, and brought into his camp; in which 
large magazines of proviſions were formed, as 
a ſupply in the hour of neceſſity. In the mean 
time 5 fleet was repaired, and within a fort- 
night he was in a condition to act offenfively 
againſt the poor iſlanders, whom he had invaded 


with the inſolent deſign of ſubjecting them to 


the Roman yoke. 

The ſeventh legion of the Roman troops hav- 
Ing gone far from the camp in ſearch of corn, 
the Britons attacked them with ſuch reſolution, 
that their deſtruction muſt have been inevitable, 
but for the intervention of the Romans under 
the command of Cæſar; who having obſerved 
the duſt flying in the quarter to which the ſe- 
venth legion was diſpatched, haſted in time to 
the relief of his countrymen ; but he retreated to 


his camp as ſoon as he had reſtrained the im- 
petuoſity of the Britons, who took ſhelter in the 


woods. 

Very unfavourable weather now prevented an 
engagement between the adverſe parties; but 
the Britons made uſe of this interval to ſend 
meſſengers through the country, to inſpire their 
countrymen to make one vigorous effort for the 
preſervation of their liberty, In conſequence 


urſuit of honour. This 


He had preſſed 


— 


them to take ſhelter in the woods. 


hereof, an immenſe number of the iſlanders aſ- 
ſembled, and approached even to the Roman 
lines, where Cæſar received them with the calm 
courage of a general accuſtomed to conqueſt. 
The Britons were conquered and fled: the ſlaugh- 
ter among them was conſiderable; their bag- 
gage was taken, and their circumjacent dwell- 
ings deſtroyed. Thus ſituated, they were com- 
pelled to apply to the conquerors for terms of 
eace, which, as it was not his intereſt to deny, 
be readily granted, and ſailed for Gaul, after 
having agreed on the ſtipulated number of hoſ- 
tages. 5 | 
The ſenate of Rome paid high honours to 
Cæſar on this occaſion ; a proof that they thought 
the conqueſt of this iſland an object of the firſt 
magnitude. Of the Britiſh ſtates two alone ſent 
the promiſed hoſtages ; a circumſtance, that fur- 
niſhed the ambition of Ceſar with a new pre- 
text for the renewing hoſtilities ; whereupon he 
gave orders for the reparation of his damaged 
ſhips, and the building others calculated to fail 
in ſhallow water, and proper for the debarkation 
„„ "27 
In the ſpring of the following year, twenty- 
eight gallies, fix hundred tranſports, and a great 
number of flat-bottomed boats, were ready for 
the intended invaſion ; but a diſagreement among 
ſome of the princes of Gaul delayed the em- 
barkation for ſome time, till Cæſar, having ad- 
juſted the matters in debate, repaired to the port, 


embarked with his troops, confiſting of two tfiou- 
ſand horſe, and three legions of infantry, on an 
evening in the month of Auguſt; and on the 


noon of the following day, arrived off the coaſt 
of Britain, near the ſpot where the former land- 
ing had been made. The Britons, alarmed at 
the approach of the enemy, retired up the coun- 
try, ſo that a landing was eaſily effected. 

Cæſar having pitched his tents, and left men 
ſufficient to protect the fleet, under an experi- 


enced commander, marched into the country at 


midnight, and on the following morning found 
the Britons ſo poſted, as to oppoſe their paſſage 
over the river Stour in Kent, a thick wood being 
in the rear of the Britiſh army. The Romans 
found this wood blocked up with large trees 
laid acroſs each other ; but, after ſeveral efforts, 
they put the Britons to flight, and compelled 
On the fol- 
lowing morning Cæſar diſpatched three bodies 
of his troops in ſearch of the Britons, who had 
fled before the Roman army ; but theſe detach- 
ments were almoſt inſtantly recalled, on receipt 
of intelligence, that the fleet of the invaders 
had ſuſtained irreparable damage in a ſtorm which 
happened the preceding night; by which, on 
examination, 1t appeared that forty ſhips had 
been ſunk, and all the reſt greatly injured ; but 
ſuch was the exertion of the artizans and ſeamen, 
that within ten days all the remaining veſſels 
were effectually repaired, and Cæſar gave orders 
for their being hauled on ſhore, and encloſed 


| within his camp; which was ſo ſituated, as to re- 


ceive and protect them. Theſe orders were no 
ſooner given than obeyed, and then Caſar 
marched in ſearch of the fugitive iſlanders. 


„„ 1 


* Query, If this circumſtance did not furniſh the hint 
for the flat-bottomed boats of which we have heard ſo much 


In 


in modern times ? | If, 


In the mean time the Britons Had choſen for 
their leader Caſſibẽlaunus , king of the Trino- 
bantes, who had acquired the higheſt reputation 
for his valour and military ſkill. This choice 
was made at a convention of the ſtates in the 
hour of neceſſity, when a dread of the Roman 
arms impelled an union, where it otherwiſe would 
ſcarcely have taken place; for there had been 


frequent wars among the ftates of Britain till this 


eriod. The iſlanders taking their ſtation on 
the ſpot whence they had lately been driven, ſent 
detached parties to harraſs the Romans, but 


— 
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camp; but in this attempt they were fruſtrated, 
and repulſed with great ſlaughter, while Cæſar 
obtained a compleat victory at Verulamng. 

Caſſibẽlaunus failing in every attempt to pre- 
ſerve the freedom of his country, and being de- 
ſerted by almoſt all his allies; reſolved to make 


the beſt terms he could with the conqueror; 


which were adjuſted by Comius, and the more 
chearfully comphed with, as the ſeaſon of the 
year was ſo far advanced, that Cæſar was anxious 


to embark: for Gaul. The principal articles of 


the treaty were, that the Britons ſhould pay an 


were ſo-unſucceſsful in theſe expeditions, as to || annual tribute to the Romans, deliver a ſtipu- 
be obliged to retreat to the woods. At length, || lated number of hoſtages, and that the prince 
while the Romans were employed in making good || Mandubratius ſhould be permitted the quiet poſ- 
the fortifications of their camp, the | Britons || ſeflion. of his government. Theſe matters m—_ 
ruſhed forth on them, and by a moft vigorous/|| adjuſted, Ceſar returned to the continent, wi 
aſſault, threw them into the utmoſt confuſion ; || the paltry ſatisfaction of having diſtreſſed an 
but were at laſt obliged to retreat, after hav- || almoſt defenceleſs people, full as brave as, and 
ing killed many of the Roman ſoldiers, and || abundantly more innocent than himſelf ! 
ſome officers of diſtinction. 74+ On this occaſion it may not be im- 4 | 
On the following day Cæſar ſent out a forag- || proper to pauſe a moment, and en- Ant. C. 51. 
ing party under the guard of three legions. || quire what there is in this eagerneſs of conqueſt, 
Tk: Brit uns attacked the foragers, while the le- || this pride of dominion, that ſtimulates the prince 
gibs !1clifted till Cæſar advanced with the main and the warrior to ſeek the deſtruction of their 
army” and obtained fo compleat a victory, that || fellow-creatures ? What is it but a with to coun- 
the Britons were totally diſperſed, . and never af-|| tera&t the great laws of nature, for the ſake of 
terwards enabled to exert themſelves in union || gratifying a falſe and paltry ambition Þ ? When 
againft the Roman power. Hoy bed. a nation, among thoſe we call civilized, is at- 
Cæſar, flattered by this ſucceſs, determined || tacked by a powerful and ambitious neighbour, 
to penetrate into the territories of Caſſibẽlaunus. reſiſtance and retaliation may be juſtified on the 
With this view he croſſed the Thames at a place || principle of ſelf-defence :. but for the attack of 
called Coway-ſtakes , oppoſite Oatlands, in || naked and unarmed nations, living in the pure 
Surry, where many of the ' Britiſh troops were || ſtate of primæval nature, what can be faid in its 
poſted to great advantage, and a number of || juſtification ? what can be urged, or even pre- 
ſharp ſtakes had been driven into the river, to | ſumed, in its defence ; but that what we call a' 
oppoſe the advance of the enemy: but the Ro-|| refinement of the manners, is a corruption of 
man ardour ſurmounted all difficulties ; for theſe || the heart; and that thoſe who boaſt a ſuperiority 
experienced warriors, headed by their general, || of knowledge, evidence only a ſuperlative de- 
plunged into the river, and wading through it, || gree of barbarity ! | 
breaſt high, attacked the iſlanders, who were || This conqueſt, if ſuch it may be called, from 
compelled to retreat in the utmoſt confuſion. the remoteneſs of its ſituation, afforded matter 
Not only in numbers, but in military know- || of triumph to the Romans, who, proud of hay- 
ledge, the Romans were ſo greatly ſuperion to || ing extended the fame of their arms farther than 
the Britons, that the latter began to think all fur- || it had been carried in former times, decreed high | 
ther oppoſition would be fruitleſs ; and the firſt || honours to their general; though it appears, to 05 
offer of ſubmiſſion was made by the Trinobantes, the eye of impartiality, that he had rather viſited 
who declared themſelves ready to acknowledge || than conquered the country. | 
the dominion of the conqueror, on the condi- || Hiſtory is almoſt ſilent as to what paſſed for a 
tion that he would protect and reſtore their own || ſucceſſion of years after this period; but we learn, 
prince, Mandubratius, who had taken refuge in || that the civil commotions in the empire were ſo 
Gaul, in conſequence of Caſſibelaunus having || numerous, as to call off the attention of the Ro- 
killed his father, and diſpoſſeſſed the young || mans from the Britons for a conſiderable time 
prince of his dominions. Theſe terms were ac- and it is to be preſumed, that the tribute was 
ceded to by Cæſar, who reſtored the young || but ill paid, if at all demanded, for at leaſt 
prince, after receiving a quantity of proviſions || twenty years. At length, when Au- 
for his troops, and a number of hoſtages for the || guſtus Cæſar had been ſome years in nt. C. 1. 
ratification of the compact. _ .. . | poſſeſſion of the imperial throne, he entertained 
The example of the Trinobantes being fol- || an idea of viſiting this iſland, in order to de- 
lowed by ſeveral of the other ſtates, Cæſar now || mand payment; but new troubles ariſing in the 
determined to make an attack on Caſſibẽlaunus, empire, particularly in the diſtri of Pannonia, 
in his capital city Verulam, on the ſpot where || and ſome Britiſh ambaſſadors meeting him in 
ſtands St. Alban's, in Hertfordſhire. The Ro- Gaul, appeaſed his wrath, by promiſing a due pay- 
man leader marching for this place, the Britiſh || ment af. the tribute, | | | 
general ſolicited the aſſiſtance of ſome of the | lt Ia | 
my = make el attack on the Roman t Prior has an epigratn that may be quoted with ſome 
— - — I propriety on this occaſion: | | * 


® In different hiſtories this name is ſpelled Caſſivellaunus, „ * * e; 1 31 
wy ; | mes, 


and Caflibelanus, 1 | Saf | 

. Some writers are of opinion, that the ford of the Ro- Since, by their error, we are taught 

mans was near Kingſton, in Surry, OOO That happineſs is but opinion. 
i, C | The 
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The Roman hiſtorians acknowledge, that Au- 
guſtus was but little diſpoſed to add to the ex- 
tent of the empire, but was for ſtrengthening his 
alliances by the arts of peace; and that on his 
death-bed, he recommended that no future ſteps 
might be taken towards an increaſe of territory. 


This ſagacious advice was followed by his ſuc- 


ceſſor, Tiberius, who was content with receiv- 
ing tribute from the Britons, without forming 
an idea of invading their tranquillity: and in- 


deed Tiberius was under ſome obligation of gra- 


titude to the Britons; for ſeveral Roman ſoldiers, 
under Germanicus, having ſuffered ſhipwreck on 
their coaſt, they treated them with the utmoſt 
kindneſs, and ſent them to their general in ſafety. 
From this and ſome other inſtances of an atten- 
tion to the laws of humanity, the enmity here- 
tofore ſubſiſting between the Romans and Bri- 
tons, began in 2 meaſure to ſubſide, and ſome 
of the younger people of rank in this country, 
went to Rome for the advantage of education. 
During the reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius, 
the government of Britain was in the hands of 
Cunobeline, who, by his wiſdom and humanity, 
had greatly endeared himſelf to his ſubjects: but 


towards the end of his life, a circumſtance hap- 


pened which occaſioned him no little cauſe of 
anxiety. He had a ſon named Adminius“, who 
having fomented a rebellion againſt his father, 
was baniſhed the kingdom; and when Caligula 


| fucceeded to the empire of Rome, in the ſix- 


4. p. 16 teenth year of the Chriſtian æra, Ad- 

1, minius repaired to the emperor, and 
inſinuated with what eaſe his native country might 
be ſubjected to the abſolute dominion of Rome. 
Caligula liſtened to the propoſal, which flattered 


the vanity and impetuoſity of his own temper; 


whereupon he headed a prodigious army, and 
marched to Boulogne on the coaſt of Gaul, 
where, though there was no appearance of an 
enemy, he addreſſed his followers, as if he was 
going to lead them on to certain conqueſt. Hav- 
ing made this ridiculous ſacrifice to his vanity, 
he ordered his ſoldiers to pick up the ſhells on the 
ſea-ſhore, and fill ſome helmets with them; and 
theſe he tranſmitted to Rome, as trophies of his 
imaginary victory, and at the ſame time wrote to 
the ſenate, ſoliciting the honour of a triumph: but 
the ſenators had too much wiſdom to comply 


with this abſurd requeſt, and looked on their 
emperor in his merited light of contempt. 


During this expedition, and with a view to 


hand its memory down to future ages, Caligula 


cauſed a light-houſe, which he named Turris 
Ardens, to be erected on the Belgic coaſt, op- 
poſite that of Norfolk; and a part of it is fill 
ſtanding, no bad ſpecimen of the Roman ar- 
chitecture. | : i 
Claudius ſucceeded Caligula in the empire of 
AD Rome, forty-three years after the 
43. birth of Chriſt, This emperor ſent 
Aulus Plautius, a commander of great renown, 
nor leſs eminent in the ſenate than the field, to 
commence a war which it was hoped would ter- 
minate in the final reduction of Britain. Plau- 


tius having marched to the coaſt of Gaul, gave 


orders for the embarkation of his troops; who 
for a while refuſed obedience, but animated by 
his eloquence with the hope of conqueſt, they 
5 n 


Some of the Britiſh writets call him Guiderius. 
4 & - 
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which he divided them into three bodies, and 
embarked them at as many different ports. On 


lent wind; but at length they put to ſea again, 
and landing in Britain, found that the natives 
had retreated into the interior parts of the 
country. a 

Plautius loſt no time in purſuing them, and 
entering the country of the Dobuni , met with 
the Cativellauni, under the command of Carac- 
tacus, whom he totally defeated; and then en- 
gaged the Dobuni, under the command of To- 
godumnus, when the like ſucceſs attended his 
arms. Plautius leaving garriſons in the con- 
quered countries, and learning that many of 
the Britons were encamped, and, as they thought, 
in ſecurity, on the oppoſite ſnore of the Thames, 
(then called the Iſis) he marched to that quar- 
ter; and having under his command a body of 
German troops, who. had been accuſtomed to 
ſwim rivers in their armour, they ſet the ex- 


at ſo extraordinary a tranſaction. Nn 
Plautius purſued, and overtook the iſlanders, 
who again fled ; but on the following day at- 
tacked the Romans with ſuch determined cou- 
rage, that victory hung for a while ſuſpended, 
and only turned in favour of the Romans through 
the ſuperior {kill and bravery of C. Sidius Geta, 
to whom triumphal honours were decreed on the 
occaſion. 1 
Thus defeated, the Britons retired to the 
Thames, which they croſſed at a ford, and were 
followed by the enemy, who ſurrounded them, 
and obtained another compleat victory, in which 
the Britiſh general Togodumnus was killed. 
The Britons again croſſed to that fide of the 
river neareſt to the coaſt of Gaul, and were 
again followed by Plautius, who did not now 


watched their motions, while he waited the ar- 
rival of the emperor Claudius, to whom he had 
ſent an. account of his proceedings. 

Claudius embarking at Boulogne, landed at 
Sandwich with a large army, and having joined 
the troops under the command of Plautius, and 
advanced to Camelodunum, now Malden 4, in 
Eſſex, which place he inveſted, and took with 


Middleſex, many of the inhabitants came to 
him, and made ready offers of ſubmiſſion ; and 
other provinces likewiſe ſurrendering, we ma 
fairly date the conqueſt of the iſland from this 
period ; though the natives in general retained 
their antient love. of liberty, and the noble Ca- 
| ractacus, with a ſelect party of heroes, ſtill kept 
the field, truſting that the Romans would retire 
to the continent on the approach of winter. 
Some hiſtorians ſay, that Claudius was only 
ſixteen days in making this important conqueſt, 


and that having left his new poſſeſſions in the 
care of Plautius, he departed for Rome, where 


2 triumph was decreed him, and the ſurname of 
Germanicus was beſtowed, in honour of his con- 
duct. Claudius was not leſs diſtinguiſhed by his 


+ Oxfordſhire, and part of Glouceſterſhire. 
4 Some writers ſay Colcheſter ſtands where the antient 
Camelodunum did, ada act © i, PER? 


4 


moderation 


at length conſented to make the voyage; on 


their firſt ſailing they were driven back by a vio- 


ample, and the other forces following them, the 
terrified Britons fled, in admiration and ſurprize, 


attempt to bring them to action; but only 


very little difficulty; and then marching into 
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and his brave Britons had made frequent in- 


Tur HISTORY 


moderation in victory, than his valour in war: 
he left the Britons in poſſeſſion of their proper- 
ty, and they were ſo ſenſible of his liberality, 
that they erected a temple to his fame, and paid 
him honours next to divine. Plautius being left 


governor, purſued his conqueſts, reduced the 


Ile of Wight to obedience, and diſcovered the 
Illes of Orkney, which likewiſe ſubmitted to 
his power. Plautius being recalled 
A. P. 47. to Rome, an ovation was decreed 
him, in which he had the honour to walk on the 
right hand of the emperor, amidſt the accla- 
mations of his fellow- citizens. in 7904 

The ſucceſſor of Plautius was Oſ- 
A. P. 50. torius Scapula, who found the affairs 
of the Romans in this country in great diſorder ; 
for during the abſence of Plautius, Caractacus 


roads into thoſe diſtricts which had ſubmitted 
to the Roman power, and annoyed them to a 
conſiderable degree. Hereupon Oſtorius march- 
ed againſt, and defeated Caractacus, and built 
a line of forts along the Avon and Severn, hav- 
ing firſt diſarmed thoſe Britons that had pro- 
feſſed ſubjection to, or alliance with, the Romans. 

Oſtorius now made Camelodunum a military 
colony; and about this period London was ſet- 
tled as a trading colony, and all that part of 
Britain between the ſea and the Thames, was 


thrown into the form of a province, and obtained | 


the name of Britannia Prima. 

Oſtorius now marched againſt the Iceni, who 
occupied Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, and 
who having lived in friendſhip with the Ro- 
mans, diſdained the idea of ſurrendering their 
arms, and prepared themſelves for battle. The 

oman general attacked them in camp, and 
defeated them, after a long and moſt valiant 
reſiſtance. He then proceeded againſt the Cangi, 
the inhabitants of Shropſhire, plundered their 


country, and over-run Denbighſhire almoſt to the || 
ſea-coaſt; but then hearing that the Brigantes, || 


of Yorkſhire, had revolted, he turned his arms 
that way, and ſubdued the inſurgents, the prin- 
cipal of whom he cauſed to be put to death. 


The inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of Wales || 


ill ſtruggled for liberty under the gallant Ca- 
ractacus, king of the Silures, but who had been 


choſen a commander of other nations from his || 
character for experience and bravery. Oftorius || 
ſelected his beſt troops to oppoſe this veteran 
warrior, who paſling the river between Here- || 


fordſhire and Shropſhire, and being joined by 
many others of the Britons, took an advantage- 
ous poſt on a ſpot (as it is ſuppoſed) which has 
| hnce obtained the name of Caer-Caradoc. Oſ- 
torius coming before the place, Caractacus ex- 
horted his troops to the moſt vigorous exertion 
of their ſkill and courage, as the fate of a long 
continued war was now to be decided, and their 
freedom or ſlavery would probably depend 
on the iſſue of that day; reminding them, 
that their gallant anceſtors had driven the inſult- 
ing Ceſar from their coaſt. " 
Thus animated, the Britons ſhouted as in the 
triumph of victory: but the Romans reſolutely 
marched through an oppoſing river, and though 
much galled by the javelins of the enemy, a ge- 
neral action immediately enſued ; but victory 
ſoon declared in favour of the Romans; the bro- 


thers of Caractacus ſurrendered, and his wife and 


or ENGLAND 


The gallant and unfortunate Caractacus fled 
for protection to Cartiſmandua, queen of the 
Brigantes, who baſely delivered him up to the 
Romans, after he had bravely fought the battles 
of his country for nine years. 

The Romans were elevated to ſuch a pitch of 
joy, on hearing the news that Caractacus was 
ſubdued, and a priſoner, that the emperor, to 
indulge the public | curioſity, commanded that 
he ſhould be brought from Britain. A day 
being appointed for his public appearance. in 
the city, the guards were drawn up in military 
order, the emperor was ſeated on his throne of 
ſtate, and Caractacus was ordered into his pre- 
ſence. Then came forward the proceſſion in 


11 


the following order: — The vaſſals of the Bri- 


tiſn hero: the ſpoils of war taken during the 
reign of Claudius: the family of the noble cap- 
tive, bewailing his and their ſituation, and im- 
ploring mercy ; and then Caractacus himſelf, 
with an air of manly dignity, and decent ſub- 
miſtion to his fate, that attracted the admira- 
tion and pity of every ſpectator. Neither aſto- 


| niſhment nor dejection took place in his coun- 


tenance, on fight of the amazing crouds that 
ſurrounded, him; but viewing the ſplendor and 


elegance of the city, he could not help exclaim- 


ing; © I am amazed that the Romans, who 
« poſſeſs ſuch magnificent palaces of their own, 
ce ſhould look with envy on the humble cot- 
© tages of the Britons !''-—When introduced to 
the preſence of the emperor, he advanced with 
manly firmneſs, and addreſſed him in words to the 
following effect: Had my moderation in 
«© profperity, been equal to the dignity of my 
e birth and fortune, I ſhould have appeared in 
ce Rome this day a friend and ally, not a foe 
« and captive : nor wouldeſt thou, O Czſar, have 
difdained an alliance with a prince of illuſtrious 
deſcent: and extenſive dominion. Thus ſitu- 
ated, I am as much debaſed by captivity, and 
vile ſubjection, as thou art aggrandized by 
conqueſt, and ſplendid triumph. I once poſ- 
ſeſſed arms, horſes, wealth, and power: is it 
then a wonder that I ſtrove to preſerve them 
at the hazard of my life? Though as Ro- 
mans, you aſpire at univerſal ſway, does it 
© thence follow that the reſt of mankind muſt 
tamely yield to your ufurpation? Had I 
meanly reſigned my right without conteſt of 
arms, neither my fate nor thy glory would 
have excited the attention of the world, I 
am now at thy mercy : puniſh me with death, 
and we ſhall be both conſigned to oblivion ; 
permit me to hve, and thy clemency ſhall be 
„ 1mmortalized.” 


| This forcible addreſs had its proper effect. 


cc 


, 
cc 


| The emperor ordered the hero to be unchained 


immediately, and gave liberty to him and his 
family : on which they went inftantly to pay their 
acknowledgments to the empreſs Agrippina, 
who is ſaid to have intereſted herſelf greatly in 
their favour. | 

Although the victory obtained by Oſtorius 
over Caractacus, had procured him the honour 
of a triumph, yet it proved, eventually, an im- 
pediment to the farther immediate ſucceſs of the 
Roman arms: for the Britons, in reſentment of 
the captivity of their illuſtrious leader, ſtudied 
the art of war, and fought with more ſkill, and 
more determined bravery than before; ſo that 


daughter were made priſoners. 


the Romans, who had grown proportionably 
: _ negligent, 
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negligent, from the pride of conqueſt, were 
obliged to yield to the iſlanders in ſeveral en- 
gagements. In one of theſe the Romans loſt a 


number of their principal officers, particularly | 


the commander of the cohorts ; and the pro- 
conſul having declared his reſolution utterly. to 
deftray the Silures, that people cut off two other 
cohorts; and gave the plunder to the neigh- 
bouring nations, which the more readily united 
in the common cauſe.  ». | 
KIA Oſtorius died ſoon after this event, 
13.2% and it i ſu 


caſioned by the bad aſpect of affairs. Aulus 


Didius was appointed to fucceed him as the pro- 


conful, who, on his arrival, found that the troops 
_ under Manlius Valens had been defeated by the 
Silures, who were making incurſions into the 


diſtrict named Britannia Prima. Venutius, king | 


of the Brigantes, huſband to Cartiſmandua, to 
whom Caractacus had fled for protection, hav- 
ing ſeparated from his queen on account of her 
treachery to that hero, renounced all ſubmiſſion 
to the Romans, encouraged the Britons in their 
hoſtilities, and was concerned with them in ob- 
taining ſeveral victories. 

Pas Didius dying in the fifty-eighth 
se year of the Chriſtian æra, the new 
emperor, Nero, ſent over Veranius to ſucceed 
him; but he dying ſoon after he viſited this 
country, no material ill conſequence aroſe from 
a4 plan of deſtruction which he had threatened. 
In the ſame year the emperor ſent Suetonius 
Paulinus, the greateſt general of the age, to Bri- 
tain. His firſt buſineſs was to fortify the fron- 
tier towns, and reduce ſome of the revolted na- 
tions; after which he engaged in the conqueſt 
of the iſle of Angleſea *, which was ſeparated 
from Britain only by a narrow channel. 
iſland was a retreat for ſuch of the Britons as 
were defeated in war, and continued to. be the 
chief ſeat of the Druidical ſuperſtitions. Pau- 
linus conveyed his infantry acroſs the channel in 


flat-bottomed boats, while the cavalry either | 


forded, or ſwam through the ſtream. The Bri- 
tons ſought to obſtruct his landing by every 
means which courage or ſuperſtition could de- 
viſe. The men, headed by the prieſts, drew up 
in order of battle; while the women, with 


looks of furies, ran backwards and forwards on 
the beach, pouring forth imprecations on their 
inhuman invaders, on whom they ſupplicated the 
fevereſt vengeance of heaven F. nts. 

The Romans were at firſt confounded at ſo ex- 
fraordinary a ſight ; and ſtood motionleſs, while 
the Britons diſpatched among them a flight of 


darts, which took conſiderable effect: but Pau- 


linus, and the other officers, urging that no 
regard ſhould be paid to the menaces of 


women and prieſts, they ruſhed forward to 


the attack, and ſoon obtained a compleat vic- 
tory. The Britons having prepared fires for the 
burning thoſe that they expected to. have taken 
in battle, Paulinus cauſed them to be burnt in 


 * Then called Mona. 

+ Humanity will pauſe a moment at the recital of this 
horrid fact! What had the poor Druids done, that they 
ſhould be objects of the Roman vengeance.? Their religion 
was ſaid to have been 1 0 granted ; — but was not 
that of Rome equally ſo ? — Alas! it was only the ſpirit of 
conqueſt, the unj uſtiſiable luſt of dominion, that led theſe 
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the fame flames, and demoliſhed all their con- 


ſecrated altars and groves, with a view to exter- 
minate at once the people and their religion. 


The Britons, who were greatly oppreſſed by 


| the Roman officers, taking advantage of the ab- 
ſence of Paulinus, began to take meaſures for 


throwing off their ſubjection to the ſtate of Rome. 
We ſhall relate ſome of the particulars from Ta- 
citus, whoſe authority may be beſt relied on, as he 
lived near the period, and is a writer of credit. 
Praſatagus, king of the Iceni, dying, had be- 
queathed half his poſſeſſions to the emperor, and 
the reſt to his family, hoping, by this diſtribu- 
tion, to ſecure ſomething for thoſe who were 
deareſt to him: but the emperor's procurator 
immediately ſeized on the whole. This conduct 
was remonſtrated againſt by Boadicea, widow of 
the deceaſed king: the procurator gave orders 
for her being ſcourged, and permitted the com- 
mon ſoldiers to violate the chaſtity of her daugh- 
ters. Theſe outrages, on all the laws of juſ- 
tice and humanity, ſtimulated the people in ge- 
neral to reſentment and revenge. The Iceni, as 
the more immediately aggrieved, had the firſt 
recourſe to arms: the Trinobantes followed their 
example, and the fire of revenge ſpread through- 
out the other ſtates; ſo that, in a ſhort time, 
Boadicea found herſelf at the head of a more 
numerous army than the Britons had ever aſ- 
ſembled before. Theſe attacked, took, plun- 
dered, and burnt, the colony of Camelodunum, 
demoliſhed the temple of Claudius, and ſuc- 
ceſsfully attacked ſeveral of the colonies and 
ſettlements of the Romans; and above twenty 
thouſand men were ſlain in reiterated combats. 


he haſtened from Angleſea, with a view to the 
protection of London, at that time a flouriſh- 
ing trading colony Þ ; but finding that his forces 
would be inſufficient to yield effectual ſupport 
to the beſieged, he abandoned the enterprize, 
leaving the place to the fury of the enemy ; the 
conſequence of which was, that above ſeventy 
thouſand Romans, and their adherents, were maſ- 
ſacred; and, according to ſome writers, with 
horrid circumſtances of cruelty. 


increaſed his army to ten thouſand men, with 
which force he poſted himſelf in the moſt ad- 
vantageous manner, having a wood in the rear, 
and a plain in the front. The Britons, elated: 
with former ſucceſſes, no longer ſhunned, but 


| fought the enemy; and fo confident were they 


of ſucceſs, that they even took their women into 
the field ; but they had incautiouſly blocked up 


their retreat, by placing a number of carriages 


in the rear of their army, a circumſtance that 
proves how convinced they were that victory 
would declare in their favour. | 
Boadicea and her daughters were preſent, and 
rode through the army in an open chariot ; when 
the queen addreſſed her troops, with all the 
warmth of inſulted innocence, and determined 


people on through a thouſand ſcenes of devaſtation and 
murder ! 

It is remarkable, that London was the capital mart of 
trade above ſeventeen hundred years ago, and continues ſo. 
to the preſent time; a circumſtance, perhaps, unparalleled 
in hiſtory, 4; 3 T | 
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News of theſe tranſactions reaching Paulinus, 


The Belgic Britons ſtill held their alliance to 


ith || the Romans, and by their aſſiſtance Paulinus 
diſhevelled hair, torches in their hands, and the 
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nge; exhorting the troops, by the recollec- 
2 o former . and ſubſequent ſucceſſes, 
to embark heartily in an engagement which 
would probably be final in their favour.— Pau- 
lunus likewiſe addreſſed his ſoldiers, intimating, 
| that though the enemy was ſuperior in numbers, 
yet that troops of their known valour, and ac- 
cuſtomed to victory, had little to fear from an 
army headed and inſpirited only by a weak and 
ambitious woman. 933 

The Romans declared themſelves ready for 
the attack; the armies engaged; the Britons 
diſcharged their darts, which the adverſe party 
having received, advanced with that calm intre- 


pidity which is one of the diſtinguiſhing cha- | 


racteriſtics of veteran troops. The fight was 
maintained with determined obſtinacy on both 
fades, and a dreadful ſlaughter enſued. Victory 
at length declared in favour of the Romans, and 
not leſs than eighty thouſand of the Britons were 
lain. The latter would have renewed the fight, 
but were prevented by the death of Boadicea, 
who put an end to her life by poiſon. 

In purſuance of the plan I have propoſed, of 
giving THE MOST STRIKING TRAITS IN THE CHA- 
RACTERS OF OUR MOST ILLUSTRIOUS WOMEN, I 
now proceed to ſay ſomething of Boadicea, from 
materials that are not to be met with in common 
Hiſtories of England. | 


Dion Caſſius, in his Roman Hiſtory, after | 


mentioning the ſpeech which. Boadicea made to 
her troops, repreſents her as ſtanding on a riſing 
ground, dreſſed in a looſe-bodied gown, with a 
ſpear in her hand, and a hare in her boſom, 
which, at the end of her harangue, ſhe let ſlip. 
among them, as an omen of ſucceſs. Little 
more is to be learnt of the character of Boadicea, 
than what we have already given in the courſe 
of this hiſtory ; but a deſcription of her perſon, 
intermixed with ſome additions to her character, 
in the words of an old Engliſh author “, will be 
thought matter of curioſity. . * Boadicea's body 
« (ſavs he) was big and burly, or rather huge; 
« which ſome, tranſlating the Greek into Latin, 
not thinking to be a fit parcel in the bull of a 
lady's praiſe, have turned tall. Her face, na- 
turally good, and full of dignity, was of pur- 
poſe ſet to the quality of the preſent ſervice, 


Cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
© moved famous Dio to hang an epithet f of 

ſuch an ambiguous ſenſe upon her counte- 
ce nance, as like a double picture repreſents her 
ce diverſely to diverle underſtandings, excellently 
«© comely, or incomparably terrible. Her com- 

plexion very fair, which, who will wonder at, 
* 11 a lady born in Briton? her copious treſſes, 
«© dangling in compaſs far beneath the waiſt, 
were of, a moſt bright yellow. And though 
by her colour, her conſtitution might ſeem to 
be cold, yet her doings declared, that choler 


cc 


cc 


aduſtion. Her looks moſt eager, ſharp, and 
piercing ; an argument perhaps, that her eyes 
were diſproportionably ſmall; and that was a 
* ſign, if artiſts err not, of fraud and cruelty. 
* Nature, finally, to make the conſort of her 
properties compleat, furniſhed her with an 


. 


cc 


— 


— 


Bolton, in his Nero Cæſar, or Monarchie depraved, 
an hiſtorical work. Printed at London, in 1624. 
t BAoguruTaTy,. : 


after a moſt ſevere and ſerious manner; which | 


had the maſtery in her, even unto deceit and | 
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ce alarum bell for the country; and a deadly 
ec knell for thouſands, a tongue as harſh and 
&« rolling, as herſelf was high and great.— In 
« Dio ſhe doth not * * old or decayed, but 
« a ſtrong and perfect woman. Her picture 
© hangs up there in ſuch words, as ſhew the 
cc perſon of ſome martial boſſe, or amazonian 
gianteſs.” So much for the perſon and-cha- 
racter of Boadicea; let us now proceed to the 
hiſtory, after making one remark. Some writers 
are of onal, that the place where the famous 


cc 


battle abovementioned was fought, was Saliſbury 


Plain, and that Stonehenge was erected as a mo- 
nument to Boadicea : while a tradition exiſts, 
that the great conteſt was decided in a large open 
ſpace, which are now. the fields between Hamp- 
ſtead and Highgate, and London : be this as it 


may, there is a ſmall projecting bank in a field, 


about a mile and a halt north of Clerkenwell, 
near the center of the diſtrict above referred to, 
which ſome perſons yet call queen Boadicea's 
camp. | 5 | 
Paulinus having treated the Britons with un- 
warrantable ſeverity, Petronius Tur- A. D. 6 
pilianus was appointed to ſucceed him on 
at the requiſition of the procurator then in Bri- 
tain. The conduct of this new governor was 
ſo gentle and humane, that the Iceni, and other 
revolted provinces, re- acknowledged the Roman 
power. He was ſucceeded by Trebellius Maxi- 
mus, who trod the ſame path of peace, which 
cauſed an inſurrection among his ſoldiers, who 
expected to reap ſome advantage from war; ſo 
that Maximus, thinking it prudent to ſeek his 
ſafety in flight, retired to Germany, for the pro- 
tection of Vitellius, who commanded the Ro- 
man army there; _ ; | 

The tyrant Nero departing; this life, 148 
the bleſſings of peace were diffuſed * © 
through Britain during the reigns of Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius ; but Veſpaſian ſucceeding 
to the imperial diadem, appointed Petilius Ce- 
realis to the chief command in Britain, who ſub- 
dued the Brigantes, and propagated the terror 
of the Roman arms through the provinces of 
this country. Julius Frontinus ſucceeded Ce- 
realis, and followed his maxims of war, the coun- 
try of the Silures yielding to the power of his 
arms; but the eſtabliſhment of the Roman power 
in Britain was reſerved for Julius Agricola, who 
was equally celebrated for his bravery and hu- 
manity. e Eto 

The emperor Veſpaſian having re- 
called Frontinus, appointed Agricola 4 
to the command in Britain; and as this gaygr- 
nor is mentioned as one of the moſt diſtizaguiſh- 
ed characters in hiſtory, we ſhall be the more. 
particular in giving a detail of his tranſactions. 
Bred to a military life, and employed from his 
youth in various expeditions againſt Britain, he 
now undertook a taſk, to one part of which, at 
leaſt, he was familiarized. He knew the mode 
of defence practiſed by the iſlanders, and was 
therefore well qualified as a general : how far he 
excelled in the arts of civil life will hereafter be 
ſeen. | 

He had ſcarcely landed, when he was inform- 
ed, that a body of the Roman cavalry had been 
totally defeated by the Ordovices; on which he 
made an immediate attack on that people, over 
whom he obtained a compleat victory. He then 

| + . | bent 


A. D. 78. 
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bent his way towards the iſle of Anglefea, which | 
had been leſt unconquered. Not having boats | 

to tranſport his cavalry, he ordered chen to [| 
ſwim the ſtream; and they performed his orders | 
with ſuch a readineſs of ience, 'that the in- 
habitants were abſolutely terrified” into ſubmiſ- 
ſion, ſo that he took poſſeſſion of the iſland with- | 


out oppoſition. _ 

This his firſt campaign being ſucceſsfully end- 
A ed, he employed he enſuing winter 
79, in ſtudying and promulgating the 
milder arts of peace; ſenſible that to conciliate 
the affections of thoſe whom he was appointed 
to govern, would be a ftroke of admirable po- 
licy: and happy would it be for mankind, if, in 
this inſtance, his example was followed by all 
other governors. To carry his intended plan 
into effectual execution, he commanded his de- 
pendants to act with the ſtricteſt integrity to- 
wards all perſons with whom they had any deal- 
ings ; to behave in an obliging manner to thoſe 
in inferior ſtations, and to abſtain from all inter- 
ference in affairs of ſtate. The principal offices 
of ſtate -he conferred on men of character and 


abilities: he reduced the extravagant fees hitherto 


taken by thoſe who collected the tax on corn, 
and reſtrained: the licentiouſnefs of the army, 
which, under many former governors, had fur- 
niſhed very ſerious matter of complaint. It is 


no wonder if, by this conduct, the Britons were 


inſpired with love and veneration for their go- 
vernor, and that they had an emulation to copy 
his excellent virtues. 8 
Some of the provinces ſtill refuſing to yield 
obedience to the Romans (particularly the 
Medini, inhabitants of Northumberland) Agri- 


4. D. 88. cola took the field the enſuing 


-» - - ſpring, and compelled them to ſub- 
miſſion ; after which he built a chain of forts to 
ſecure his conqueſts. 'On the approach of winter 
he had recourſe to his former ſyſtem of politics, 
which he improved, by building courts of juſtice, 
and encouraging a ſpirit of induſtry, particularly 
in procuring the neceſſaries of life by the arts of 
agriculture, He likewiſe cauſed the politer arts 
to be taught the young men of Britain, many of 
whom learnt the language of the Romans, and 
were anxious to excel in the graces of eloquence. 
Thus the habits, cuſtoms, and manners of the 
Romans began to extend their influence, and 
while literature advanced, all the refinements of 
poliſhed life encreaſed in proportion. 

In the following ſummer Agricola made an 


Aincurſion into Scotland, gathering the laurel 


of '++ Tory wherever he went, and erecting for- 


tificatio to ſecure the advantages he had 


gained, | 

A. D. $1, __ The emperor Titus ſucceeding 
. Veſpaſian, Agricola was continued in 

his government, and proceeding in his operations 

in the North, ſubdued the inhabitants between 

the rivers Clyde and Forth, and built other 

forts, to prevent the incurſions of their more 


northern neighbours. In the following year || 


Agricola coaſted the country of Caledonia, now 
called. Scotland, took a diſtant ſurvey of Ireland, 
and formed a plan for its invaſion, which he 
tranſmitted to Rome, with a calculation of the 
number of troops which' he thought might be 
neceſſary for the reduction of that iſland : but 
not any meaſures were taken to carry his plan 
into execution, for by this time Domitian, one 
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of the moſt contemptible of characters, was ad- 
vanced to the imperial diadem. l PATE: 25 Neis 
An apprehenſion having been form- 4 - , 
ed 2 inſurrection might Ah F 
take place among the Caledonians, Agricolan, 
ſent out a fleet of obſervation, which terrified / 
the inhabitants of the northern quarter, while it 
animated his own forces with the hope of a new 
conqueſt. The Caledonians now prepared to 
defend themſelves in caſe of an attack, (for 
the ſurvey of their coaſts had given them ſtrong 
cauſe of ſuſpicion) and had divided themſelves 
into many ſmall parties; to oppeſe which, Agri- 


cola diſpoſed his troops in three diviſions, the 
weakeſt of which was in ſome meaſure galled by 


the enemy, till Agricola ſent re- inforeements, 
which turned the ſcale of victory in His, favour. 
Different hiſtorians give different accounts of 
the tranfactions of Agricola, but they unite in 
granting that in his laſt campaign he engaged 
the Britiſh general Galgacus, near the Grampian 
mountains, when only 300 Romans were flain, 


while not leſs than 10,000 Britons fell in the 


action; by which, including his former con- 
queſts, all thoſe- diſtricts ſouth of Dunbritton 
and Edinburgh were reduced to the ſubjection 
of Rome. BELT (4 05 en REG 
Agricola was. now recalled by the emperor: | 
Domitian ; and the Britons enjoyed their re- 
poſe for many years, during which hiſtorians are 
almoſt filent as to the affairs of this iſland, till, 
in the hundred and ſeventeenth year . 5 Tra 
of the Chriſtian era, Adrian ſuc- ATT 
ceeded to the imperial diadem, and learning that 
the Britons had deſtroyed ſeveral of the forts 
erected by Agricola, he ſent Julius Severus into 
Britain ; but this commander being recalled be- 
fore he had an opportunity of quelling the in- 
ſurgents, Adrian himſelf came over; on which 
the enemy retreated farther to the north, and 
the emperor being informed that little advantage 
could attend the purſuit of them, and that the 
expedition would be attended with conſiderable 
danger, he left to the Caledonians all the 
country between the two Friths and the Tine, 
hoping to keep them quiet by enlarging their 
bounds; but, to prevent their future incurſions, 
he raiſed a rampart of earth covered with turf, 
eighty miles from eaſt to weſt, acroſs the coun- 
try, from the Tine to Solway Frith. This 


being done, the emperor returned to Rome, 


and was dignified by the title of “ Reſtorer of 


Britain. | Kh 

We learn nothing more of the in- , D. 28. 
curſions of theſe northern people til! 
Antoninus Pius became emperor, when they 
partly deſtroyed, and paſſed the wall of Agri- 


cola, btit were intercepted in their progreſs by 
Lollius Urbicus, who compelled them ,  ___ 


to retire, and erected another ram- 3 8 
part between the Friths of Edinburgh and Dun- 
britton, which confined the inſurgents within 
narrower bounds than the former. 

Antoninus dying in the one hundred 4 B. 162. 
and ſixty-ſecond year of the Chriſtian” * * 


æra, was ſucceeded by Marcus Aurelius, during 
whoſe reign the northern invaders were repreſſed 
by Calphurnius Agricola, who, before he left 
the iſland, had reduced the Britons to an abſo- 
lute ſubjection to the imperial government. 


Commodus, ſon of Aurelius, aſ- 


cending the throne on the death of 


A. D, 180. 


is father, and being à prince of a diſſipated 
— of mind, the northern borderers thought 
they had a good chance of making ſome effectual 


effort for freedom; and in this, perhaps, they 


@rmed a very reaſonable concluſion; princes of 
diſſolute morals, ever careleſs of their own ſafety, | 


are moſt liable to the inſults of their neigh- 
bours. They therefore aſſembled a numerous 
body, broke through the wall that had been 
erected during the reign of Antoninus, and 
committed great devaſtation through the adjacent 
country. News of this event being tranſmitted 
to Rome, Ulpius Marcellus, a commander of 
tried valour, and great military experience, 
was ſent to Britain, where he ſoon juſtified the 
opinion that had been formed of him, by a 
total ſuppreſſion of the inſurrection, and an eſta- 
bliſhment of the ancient Roman diſcipline ; 
but he was ſoon recalled, and treated in a moſt 
ignominious manner by the emperor. 

Marcellus being thus recalled, was ſucceeded 


by Perennis, who diſpoſſeſſed many brave offi- 


cers of their commiſſions, beſtowing them on 
dthers more devoted to his arbitrary will, which 
occaſioned fo much diſſatisfaction among the 
Roman troops, that they ſelected and ſent to 
Rome fifteen hundred of their ſoldiers to repre- 


* ſent the improper conduct of the commander 


in chief. The conſequence. of their embaſſy 
was, that the emperor iſſued orders for Perennis 
to be put to death, and he was actually ſacri- 
ficed to the reſeatment of his own troops. 

Helius Pertinax (afterwards emperor) was the 
next commander in Britain, but was recalled, 
at his own requeſt, in fear of thoſe troops over 


whom he was commiſſioned to exert an unli- | 


mited authority ; for they refuſed to ſubmit to 
the rigour of his diſcipline. Pertinax was ſuc- 


A. D. 189. 


room. Soon after this Commodus was poiſoned 
by his concubine, whereupon the government of 


Britain was again conferred on Albinus. 


Didius Julianus ſucceeding to the imperial 
diadem, Albinus held his office during his reign, 
and that of Pertinax, who ſucceeded him ; but 


on the advancement of Septimius Severus to the 


throne, he ſent Heraclitus to ſuperſede Albinus; 
but the latter oppoſed him, and being a favourite 
of the people, he raiſed a conſiderable army both 
in Britain and Gaul, and meeting Severus, 


A. D. 106. With whom he now contended for the 
91 empire, a dreadful battle enſued, in 


which Albinus loſt his life. The reigning em- 
peror now appointed Virus Lupus his deputy 


opportunities of making 
their neighbours in the ſouthern diſtrict. Seve- 


donians from motives of prudence: Fey 30 
A. D. 207. , This peace continued ſeveral years, 


their treaty, made inroads on the Romans; on 
which the commander in chief-wrote to the em- 
Peror, requeſting his preſence, as efſential to 
ſtop the ravages of the invaders. Severus, 


| 


till the northern people, in breach of | 


though aged and infirm, immediately ſet for- 


* * 


government, commiſſioned Carauſius, 
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ward, with his Tons, Caracalla and Geta, "ut the 
head of a numerous army. The Caledonians, 


apprized of his coming, diſpatched ambaſſa- 
dors to meet him, and treat of peace; but the 
emperor artfully detained them till he was com- 
pleatly provided for the enterprize, and then 


E 


permitted them to — without giving them 


any ſatisfactory anſwer. He now left his fon 
Geta to fuperintend the ſouthern diſtrict, and 
took Caracalla with him to the north. © *© 
Old and infirm as he was, Severus proſe- 
cuted this expedition with equal zeal and alacrity, 
though the 1 —— was attended with very 
extraordinary difficulties, and ſuch as by fome 
warriors would be deemed inſuperable. The 
country abounded in mountains, and in woods 
almoſt impenetrable ; but there is ſcarce any 
difficulty which genuine valour and ftrong re- 
ſolution cannot ſfurmount. The Romans were 


obliged to cut down woods, and to dram bogs, ' 


which they filled with bavins, for the paſſage 
of the army, and fifty thouſand “ men are ſaid to 
have been loſt in this expedition. 3 

At length, after incredible fatigue, , 
Severus advanced almoſt to the fartheſt 4. P. 208. 
bounds of North Britain, the inhabitants every 
where ſubmitting to a valour and perſeverance 
which they found unconquerable. Having re- 
ceived the ſubmiſſion of theſe people, he return- 
ed to York, where the title of Britannicus Maxi- 


mus was beſtowed on him, and a medal ſtruck 


to his honour, with an inſcription Fundator 
Pacis F. Rightly judging, that 1t would be im- 
poſſible to keep this diſtant province in ſubjec- 
tion, without the conſtant preſence of a nume- 


-rous army, he divided the iſland by an immenſe 


wall of ftone, on the ſame ground, (as is gene- 


| rally ſuppoſed) where Adrian had thrown up his 
ceeded by Clodius Albinus ; but the 

emperor being diſpleaſed with his | 
mode of government, ſent Junius Severus in his | 


rampart. This wall the antient Britons deno- 
minated Murſever, that is, Severus's wall; and 


the Engliſh called it the Picts wall, as it ſerved 
as a boundary betwixt the Picts and the Britons. 
| The legionary ſoldiers of the Romans were em- 
| ployed in erecting this wonderful piece of archi- 
tecture, the remains of which may till be traced 
for near ſeventy miles, and will, probably, long 


continue a monument of the conſummate kill, 
and perſevering induſtry of the Romans, © 
After a reſidence of three years in 1 
Britain, Severus died at York, leay- 4 P. 21% 
ing the empire to his ſons; and Caracalla hav- 
ing made a peace with the Caledonians, they re- 
turned together to Rome, where Geta was aſſaſ- 
ſinated, as it is ſuppoſed, ' by the procurement of 
his brother ; whereupon the other became fole 


Hh 6 ] | reigning emperor, 
in Britain, to guard againſt the encroachments | 
of the Caledonians, who were ſtill watching all | 
freſh incurſions on || of the reign of Diocleſian ; but we learn, that 


_Ne1g rs | many infurrections in this country were quelled 
rus likewiſe divided the kingdom into ſeparate | h 


provinces, the northern and the ſouthern, 'Lu- | 
pus commanding the one, and Heraclitus the | 
other : and-Lupus made peace with the Cale- | 


Very few materials for the hiſtory of Britain 
are to be met with between this period, and that 


by the Vandals, who were ſent hither by the em- 


peror Probus, about the year of Chrift two hun- 


dred and feventy-fix. | | 
Diocleftan taking up the reins of - 


with a powerful fleet, to ſcour the Britiſh ſeas 
of the piratical Franks and Saxons, who abound- 


ed in great numbers. Carauſius executed his 


. % K——— 
th " Pat * * et. th * 6. 1 


* — 1 — 


| * Some writers ſay 15,000, which ſeems the more probable 
number, 3 ; 5 
+ Founder of the peace. 


commiſſion; 


*. 


A. D. 285. 
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A. D. 286. 
Spain, and Italy, making frequent ſucceſsful 
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emperor's officers for the treaſure he had amaſſed, 


was ordered to be put to death by Maximinian, 
who was a ſharer with Diocleſian in the govern- 
ment of the empire: but Carauſius, in appre- 


henſion of the danger that awaited him, having 
previouſly engaged the navy in his intereſt, land- 
ed in Britain, where he was acknowledged em- 
peror by the Roman forces on the iſland, as well 
as by the people in the maritime diviſion. 


and made a coaſting voyage by Gaul, 
deſcents on the coaſts; inſomuch that Maximi- 


nian at length yielded to him the ſole govern- 
ment of Britain, as the readieſt way to put a 


ſtop to his depredations. The power thus indi- 
rectly acquired, was well employed by Carauſius, 
who repaired and fortified the wall of Severus, 


and took other ſteps for the ſecurity of his new 


ſubjects. 


4. D. 293. Conſtantius now took a part in 


the Roman empire with Maximinian 


and Diocleſian; and Carauſius being at Bou- 
logne, he marched, with a large army, to inveſt 


that place; but the ſea being open to him, Ca- 


rauſius thought he had nothing to dread. Con- 
ſtantius cauſed a bank of ſtone to be erected, 


which blocked up the port; on which the other, 


with a few ſoldiers, fought through the Roman 
camp in a dark night, and ſailed to Britain in a 


ſmall veſſel provided for the occaſion. He now 


made every preparation towards fortifying the 
iſland, fo as to reſiſt future invaſion ; but in the 
mean time he was ſlain by one of his officers, 
named Alectus, who aſſumed the government, 
and made preparations for waging war againſt 
Conſtantius, who landed in Britain, and, with 
the moſt determined bravery, ordered that his 
ſhips ſhould be ſet on fire, that his troops might 
have no reſource but in death or conqueſt : and 
this ſingular proof of valour, added to an expe- 
rience of the tyranny of Alectus, inſtigated many 


of the Britons to take part with Conſtantius. A 


battle enſued ; Alectus was ſlain, and many of 
his adherents fled to London, with a deſign to 
plunder that city; but they were prevented by 
a body of the Roman troops; on which many 
of the citizens repaired to Conſtantius, whom 
they hailed as their deliverer from tyranny and 
oppreſſion. F 

A. D. 206. Diocleſian and Maximinian reſign- 
ing the imperial government to Ga- 


lerius and Conſtantius, the latter took charge of 


the affairs of Britain, and won the hearts of the 
people, by evincing an unremitting zeal for their 
true intereſt. The Caledonians having again 
n invaded the Roman territories, Con- 
©." _*_ fſtantivs was on his march to quell the 
inſurgents, when he died at York, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Conſtantine, who afterwards 
obtained the title of Conſtantine the Grear, in 
honour of his ſingular virtues and abilities. 

' Conſtantine arrived in Britain a ſhort time be- 


fore the death of his father, and ſoon after that 


A; Darn, ent he repulſed the Caledonians and 
N e Picts, who had made incurſions on 
the Roman borders. A kind of rebellion in 
Gaul having called him to the continent, he re- 
turned to Britain at the expiration of four years, 
and by his patriotic zeal, contributed greatly to 
the public welfare: he had acknowledged the 


* 
® * . 


Carauſius now increaſed his fleet, 


* 5p 
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_ commiſſion ; but refuſing to account with the | 


Chriſtian faith, and was the firſt emperor who 
permitted the public profeſſion of that religion 
through the country; ſo. that peace and unani- 
mity reigned throughout the.whole diſtrict. This 
emperor divided that part of Britain which was 
ſubject to the Romans into three provinces, ſimi- 
lar to thoſe diviſions made by his anceſtors. 
The firſt diviſion bore the name of Britannia 
Prima, and comprehended the. diſtrict ſouth of 
the Thames, and of this the capital was, London. 
The next was called Britannia Secunda, and in- 
cluded all thoſe parts between the river Severa 
and the Iriſh ſea, the capital of which was Ca- 
erleon, then called Iſca; and the third. diviſion 
was denominated Maxima Cæſarienſis, which 
comprehended all parts to the eaſt of the Severn, 
and the north of the Thames, of which diviſion 
York was the capital. After this adjuſtment was 
made, Britain was ſubjected to the government 
of a præfect of Gaul, under whom the public 
buſineſs was tranſacted by a deputy. _ 
Conſtantine died in the year three 3. Dinas. 
hundred and thirty-ſeven, leaving the . 
empire to his three ſons; but nothing farther wor- 
thy of record occurs in the hiſtory of this coun- 
try till the reign of the emperor Va- 
1 Ae the iſland being har- _ 304: 
raſſed by the incurſions of the Picts, Caledo- 
nians, and a people called Attacots, (ſuppoſed 


to be the wild Britons who inhabited the 


mountains) the emperor diſpatched Theodoſius 
(father of the firſt emperor of that name) to 
this kingdom; and he dividing his army into 
three bodies, reduced the country to ſubjection, 
and having extended its bounds beyond the 
Friths, gave the new acquiſition the name of 
Valentia, in honour of the emperor. This 
being done, he repaired to London, which he 
had previouſly relieved from the aſſault of the 


| enemy, and gave that city the name of Au- 


guſta, which, in poetical compoſitions, it ſtill 
retains. This duty diſcharged, Valentinian went 
to Rome, where he received that applauſe due to 
his diſtinguiſhed merit. | 


On the death of Valentinian, his 


ſon Gratian ſucteeded to the throne, 4 I 3%. 
| who . aſſociated. with him in the government 


Theodoſius the younger. This. ſo exaſperated 
Maximus, then the governor in Britain, that he 
prevailed on the ſoldiers to proclaim him em- 
peror, and accompany him to the continent in 
that character. In this, expedition he took with 
him many of the fineſt. youths in Britain, as an 
addition to the Roman army, and being joined 
by a re- inforcement of troops from Germany, 
he was gratulated with the title of emperor, 
on his arrival in that country. Gratian marched 
againſt the invader, but being betrayed by his 
own troops, he was murdered by the hands of 
one of his officersz and, as ſome hiſ- , P. 28 
is SAP be > D. 387. 

torians record it, by the inſtigation of 
Maximus, who might have enjoyed the weſtern 
empire in ſecurity, but that his towering am- 
bition ended in his deſtruction; for, intoxicated 
with his late ſucceſs, he even proceeded to threats 
of Theodoſius, who marched againſt him with 
a ſelect army of veteran troops, routed him, 
and cauſed him to be put to death. Thus Theo- 
doſius remained ſole maſter of the empire, and 
during his reign, the Pits did not ſeek to 

make incurſions on the Britons, l 


The 
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A. D. 423. 


The Roman power in Britain evi- 

A. P. 305. ꝗently decayed from this period; and 
Theodoſius dying, his ſons Arcadius and Hono- 
rius ſucceeded to the government of the empire; 
that of Britain, in particular, being committed to 
the care of the latter; but being under age, the 
public affairs were principally tranſacted by Sti- 
licho, who acted as a kind of guardian to the 
young prince. The Saxons and Pits now made 
deſcents on ſeveral parts of this iſland, 
while a number of the Iriſh landed in 
Kent and Eſſex, and committed great depreda- 
tions; till Victorinus, at the head of a choſen 
band of Roman troops, obliged them to aban- 
don their enterprizes. 5 
For four years from this period all was peace 
in Britain, till Alarick, the Goth, took and ſacked 


A. D. 399. 


the city of Rome, which obliged the Romans to 


recall their troops from this iſland, which left 
the ſouthern part of it expoſed to the ravages of 
their northern neighbours. The Britons applied 
to Rome for aſſiſtance; which the latter was in 


no condition to grant, but recommended a ſtre- 


nuous defence on their own part. Exaſperated 


at this preſumed neglect, the Britons entertained 


ſerious thoughts of independence, and elected 
two emperors of their own, Marcus and Gratian, 
both of whom they put to death within half a 
year: ſuch is the reſtleſs ſpirit of _ liberty, 
which, always meaning right, too frequently 
verges to the very extremity of error ! Ts 
At length, in the reign of Valenti- 
nian the third, a legion was ſent to 
aſſiſt the Britons, who drove the Picts and Scots 
from their borders, obliging them to ſeek refuge 
in their own country : but the interior parts, of 
the Roman Empire being now invaded, this 
legion was ſoon recalled, and Gallio, the com- 


the Romans were in poſſeſſion of Britain. 
ſays it was four hundred and ninety years; Sel- 
den four hundred and eighty ; Camden four hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſix; and the Saxon Chronicle 
fixes it at four hundred and ſeventy : but a writer 
within the preſent century, ſays, Thus ended 
te the juriſdiction of the Romans in Britain, four 
«© hundred and fixty-four years after Julius 
«© Cæſar's firſt invaſion ; three hundred and ſixty- 
6 ſeven after they got poſſeſſion under Claudius; 
* and about three hundred and thirty after 
{© they extended their conqueſts under Agricola 


| 
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mander, acquainted the Britons, that they had 
no farther aſſiſtance to expect from the emperor 
but muſt provide for their own ſafety in the 
manner they were able. F 


* 
- of 
. 


Thus ended the dominion of the Romans in 


| Britain; and in this manner, or in a way very 
ſimilar to it, will, probably, terminate the power 
of every prince, who ſeeks to extend His con- 
queſts in remote regions : for experience will 
teach them, that diſtant acquiſitions are not of 
eaſy tenure. oy | 


Our antient writers diſagree as to the time that 
Speed 


ce and his fon Titus. gt 
The public ways made in Britain, during the 
influence of the Romans, were the Via Vetelin- 


giana, which now bears the name of Watling- 
Street; Via Icenorum, or Ikenild-Street; Erming- 


Street, and the Foſs-Way; of which two croſſed 
the iſland, and the other two extended to ſo 
much of its length as was in ſubmiſſion to the 
Romans. | 0 5 
The Chriſtian religion had prevailed, and many 


churches had been built in Britain, during the 


Roman influence: even martyrdom had taken 
place, under the tyrant Diocleſian, and St. Alban 
was the firſt victim to religious ferocity 


CH av 


From the Time the Saxons invaded this KINGDOM, till it was ſub- 


jected to the Noxwans. 


HE departure of the Romans was by no 
means favourable to the liberties of the 


| Britons, who were harraſſed by the Picts 
and Scots in an equal, if not ſuperior degree, to 
what they had been formerly. Theſe inſurgents 
attacked the wall of Severus, broke it 
down in ſeveral places, and entered 
the territories of the Britons, which they ravaged 
to ſuch a degree, and deſtroyed ſo many cities and 
towns, that the inhabitants were reduced to the 


A. D. 447. 


utmoſt diſtreſs, and had equal reaſon to dread the 


attack of famine, and the approach of ſlavery. 


The Britons, harraſſed in the utmoſt degree, at 


length ſued for peace, which they obtained, on the 
hard condition of ſurrendering all the country 
north of the river Humber to the Picts and 
Scots, who took poſſeſſion of the diſtrict; but 


at length broke the treaty, and paſſing the | habitants of Radnorſhire, 


2 


Humber, deſolated the country all round them. 


In this fituation the Britons again applied for 
aſſiſtance from Rome; but the ſtate of the em- 
— was not ſuch as to be able to extend re- 
.. | | 
Thus preſſed on all hands, the Britons deter- 
mined to chuſe a ſovereign of their own, as the 
maſt effectual means to eſtabliſh union amon 

themſelves, and thereby enable. them to — 
the attempts of the common enemy. To this 
office they elected Vortigern, count, or king of the 
Danmonii *, who called in the aid of the Saxons, 
to affiſt in repelling the invaſions of the Picts and 


Scots; a circumſtance that was finally attended 
with conſequences very different from what had 


n EEE OWL OULU EY 
* Some writers call him Chieftain of the Silures, the in- 
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moned! an aſſembly, in which it was determined 
to ſend nine thouſand men to Britain, under the 


urged Vortigern to ſend for a greater number 


dence of the Saxons. 


opened with the Scots; the pretence for which, 
* 


t. Some writers ſay daughter. 
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been expected. Ambaſſadors being ſent to the 
continent, Wittigiſil, the Saxon general, ſum- 


command of Hengiſt and Horſa, the ſons of the 
general“ . . | 
A part of the foree aboye-men- 
tioned being ſent over, the brothers 
landed at Ebbesfleet, in the Iſle of Thanet, in 
Kent, which iſland was aſſigned for the place of 
their reſidence. The northern ravagers were not 
in the leaſt deterred by the arrival of the Saxons, 
but continued their incurſions till they came as 
far as Stamford, in Lincolnſhire ; on which 


A. D. 449- 


Vortigern and his new allies advanced to meet | 


them, -and having conquered them in battle, and 
retaken great part of the ſpoils which the inſur- 


gents had made, the latter were compelled to 


retreat to their northern boundaries. It was an 
article in the agreement between the Britons and 
Saxons, that the latter ſhould fight againſt the 
enemies of the former, who were to pay them 
a ſtipulated price for their military exertions: 
but the brothers, who poſſeſſed a degree of ſa- 
gacity and penetration to which Vortigern was a 
ſtranger, began to poſſeſs ideas of ambition, and 
ſoon formed views more extenſive than thoſe of 
paying a mere viſit to this iſland. 

To carry their plan into execution, Horſa 


of Saxons, who, he ſaid, would be of the ut- 
moſt ſervice to the Britons, in cultivating a coun- 
try ſo adapted by nature to the purpoſes of 
agriculture. Vortigern conſenting, as many 
Saxons came over as filled ſixteen large veſſels, 
and among the reſt Rowena, the beautiful niece 
6fHengifi , whoſe charms ſoon made fuch an 
impreſſion on the heart of Vortigern, that he 
reſolved to marry her, and for this purpoſe di- 
vorced his former wife ; and ſoon after the mar- 
riage had taken place, he aſſigned the kingdom 
of Kent to Hengiſt and Horſa, for the refi- 
The intereſt of the bro- 
thers being thus ſtrengthened, and an 
A. P. 452. additional number of Saxons arriving, 
under the command of Octa, brother of Hen- 
giſt, the latter began to ſhew leſs reſpect to 
Vortigern than he had, formerly done, and even 
ſent for more troops from the continent with- 
out his permiſſion. The Saxon intereſt bei 


ſettled in the North, and a private treaty was 


en diſcovered, was, that the Saxon troops had 
not been properly paid for their ſervices in the 
military line: but Vortigern denying the va- 
lidity of this plea, Hengiſt uſed no farther cere- 
mony, but committed horrid depredations in the 
counties adjacent to Kent. This arouzed the 
Britons from their lethargy, and they reſolved 
to defend themſelves; but this reſolution was 


taken too late, and the natives were too much 


divided to give it effectual operation: however, 
they aſſembled their forces, and having re- 


flected on the indolence and incapacity of Vorti- 


on : 
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The Saxons were one branch of thoſe Gothic nations; | 


which, ſwarming from the northern hive, came down to 


"to the reſt of Europe, — | 
nit {han ont lene wares @ 1 | 


give laws, manners, and liberty 
<Dorbininsy.. 21! is 016/154 n 5 
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was killed in the firſt conteſt, in which 
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or ENGLAND. 


gern, they transferred the government to his 
eldeſt 4on Vortimer. eins g 

This being done, they exerted themſelves to 
expel thoſe whom they had heretofore invited 


to their country to fight their battles. Horſa 
the Britons had a manifeſt advantage „ Nye 
of the Saxons; but in the ſecond, the ſcale of 
victory preponderated in favour of their antago- 
niſts. Soon after this, Ambroſius, a Roman b 
deſcent, was advanced to the command of the 
Britiſh: troops; but a civil war enſuing between 
him and Vortimer, the Britons diftrefled each 
other in a high degree, while the Saxon general 
took every advantage of their mutual diſtreſs, and 
having concluded a peace with the Pits, was 
the better enabled to annoy his antagoniſts. 
The wars between the contending parties 
continued not leſs, than twenty years; and on 


| the death of Vortimer, they agreed ? 
| that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe, each . 5. 


party retaining its own poſſeſſions I; a circum- 
ſtance the leſs to be wondered at, as the Britons 
had by this time acquired the art of war, 
partly from the Romans, and partly from the 


| Saxons ; and would have been able to cope with 
| the latter, and, perhaps, finally to conquer 


them, had not a continued reinforcement of 
troops from the continent given an abſolute ſu- 
periority to the Saxons. 1 oy: 

This peace, however, concluded from mani- 
teſt views of mutual advantage, was but of 
ſhort duration. Hengiſt, who had formed an 
ambitious deſign of ſubduing the whole kingdom, 
finding that the force of arms was unequal to the 
accompliſhment of his plan, adopted another 
abundantly more deteſtable: he invited three 


hundred of the firſt people of rank among the 


Britons to a feaſt, and cauſed them to be aſ- 
ſaſſinated under the appearance of friendſhip; 
a circumſtance that exaſperated the Britons in 


the higheſt degree, and made them ſtill the 


more determined enemies of the Saxons. A war 
now enſued, and the Britons were ſucceſsful un- 
der the command of Ambroſius, and afterwards 


under that of prince Arthur { ; but the Saxons, 


as heretofore, obtaining repeated ſupplies of 
troops from their own country, and likewiſe of 
the Jutes and Angles, who were in ſome mea- 


N ng || ſure incorporated with the Saxons in Germany, 
thus ſtrengthened, Octa, and his fon Ebuſa, 


the Britons were. at length compelled to yield to 
a continued, and ſtill increaſing force; but even 
this event did not take place, until both the 
above-mentioned princes ' were ſlain in battle. 


| Hiſtorians give very confuſed accounts of this 


war; but we ſhall "briefly relate, from the. beſt 
authorities, an account how the Saxons: were re= 
inforced from Germany till they were finally eſta- 
bliſhed in this country. F 
Hengiſt having ſent for Ella, a Saxon general, 

he brought with him his three ſons, with a conſi- 
derable body of forces, and landed at Withering 
in Suſſex. The Britons oppoſed them for ſome 
time; but at length they obtained an eſtabliſh- 


—_ — 


7 


t This is but an ancient hiſtory of the modern art of war. 
What do princes in general contend for, but to diſtreſs eack 
other as much as poſſible, and then to reſtore the acquiſitions 
they: have made??? u 891 


This is the prince Arthur, of whom Sir Richard Black- 


more wrote his long poem of that title ;. but ſome perſons 
N . J { * 2 77 1 7 : 


* 


| even deny the exiſtence of any ſuch prince. . 
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was at length ſuperior to all the reſt. Some hil- 


A. D. 527. 
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ent along the ſouthern coaſts whence they were 
cle Me 2 and their country Suſſex. 
Another body of Saxons ſettled themſelves in the 
caſtern part of the kingdom, whence their divi- 
ſion acquired the name of Eſſex, and themſelves 
that of Eaſt-Saxons. The country between theſe 
diſtricts was called Middleſex, while Kent re- 
tained its antient name *. 

Ambroſius, conſidering Vortigern as an enemy 
to his country, purſued him into Wales, where a 
caſtle to which he had fled for refuge, took fire, 
and the unfortunate general was burnt to death. 

Heneift, who had been king of 
A. P. 485. Kent about thirty-three years, and 


had reſided more than half. his life in Britain, | 


died at an advanced age, in the year of Chrift 
four hundred and eighty-eight; and ſoon after 
this period Ella aſſumed the title of king, of the 
South-Saxons. 5 PW 
Some years afterwards, Cerdic, a 
Saxon general, came to this kingdom, 
bringing with him his ſon Kenric. They fought 
2 number of obſtinate battles for a ſeries of years; 


A.D. 495 


but Cerdic being finally victorious, took on him- 


ſelf the government of the Weſt-Saxons, under 
the title of king of Weſſex; and this kingdom 


torians aflert, that from Cerdic “ were deſcended 
ce the kings of England, in the male line, down to 


* to king George the Second.” 
NS 3 Germany with a large body of Saxon 
troops; and the Saxons in this kingdom begin- 
ning to reflect, that a junction of their forces 
would be the only way to enſure ſucceſs to their 


arms, united themſelves under Cerdic, that they 


might the more effectually withſtand the progreſs 
of Athur; and this plan was ſucceeded by con- 


ſiderable effects. 
n nephews of Cerdic, named 
| D. 314 Stuff and Withgar, came to this coun- 
try with an additional number of Saxon troops; 
and in a few years afterwards the kingdom of the 
| Eaſt-Angles was eſtabliſhed under Er- 
| cChenwin, who took on himſelf the 
title of king of Eſſex. About this period Uffa, 
and eleven other commanders, brought over a 
great number of Angles, Who ſettling on the 
caſtern coaſt of Britain, and being perpetually 
ſupplied with reinforcements of their country- 
men from the continent, they erected their diſ- 
trict into a kingdom, and gave it the name of 
that of the Eaſt-Angles. 8 WE 
jp NO; Cerdic made a deſcent on the Iſle of 
\ 53% Wight, which having reduced, he de- 
predated the country, deſtroying the inhabitants 
without mercy ; and having obtained a complete 
conqueſt, he ſent to Germany to invite as many 
emigrants as were diſpoſed to take up their reſi- 
dence in his kingdom; in conſequence of which, 


not leſs than eight hundred ſhips arrived in the 


ports belonging to his dominions, which brought 
over an immenſe number of Saxons. and: Jutes, 
who took up their refidence in the habitations of 
the Britons, who by this time had been expelled 
by Cerdic, who died about four years after the 
arrival of his countrymen, tits Yo 


** 
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1 Some writers ſay, the Suso changed the name of 
every other diſtrict in the kingdom, except that of Kent. 


* 


| 


1 


— 


government of a third king, named 


n 


the Chriſtian æra; and about the ſame 


of the river Humber. 


19 
From the time of the death of Arthur, the 
Britons had little of power, and leſs of courage, 
to exert themſelves in their own defence; cir- 
cumſtances that ſtimulated their neighbours on 
the continent to ſettle on this fertile iſland. Amon 

others, Ida, a chief of the Angles, croſſed the 
ſeas with many of his countrymen, and landing 
in Yorkſhire, the inhabitants of that part, then 
a diviſion of the Northumbrian Saxons, received 
him in the moſt hoſpitable manner; and Ida find- 
ing that his viſit was welcome, prevailed on them, 
as well as on his own followers, to acknowledge 
him king of Northumberland +. Ida reigned 
about twelve years, and on his death the King- 
dom of Northumberland was ſeparated into two 
diſtricts, the ſouthern part being called Deira, 


and the northern Bernicia. 


By this time the Weſt-Saxons were under the 
Scaulin, 
who poſſeſſing that paltry ambition which de- 
lights in unbounded conqueſt, and is therefore 


| never ſatiated, made war on his own country- 
men; a circumſtance that might have been im- 


proved by the Britons, who could have made 
every advantage of this inteſtine diviſion among 
the Saxons, had they not been unhappily divided 
among themſelves, and had not the private in- 
tereſt of their commanders detached their minds 


from all regard to the public welfare. 
« Edward the Confeſſor, and in the female down 


Uffa, whom we have already mentioned, of 


ſumed the title of king of the Eaſt-Angles in the 
A general named Porta, arrived from | 


five hundred and ſeventy-firſt year of . p. on 


time Keaulin, having reduced the kings of Suſ- 
ſex, Kent, and Eſſex to his obedience, commen- 


ced hoſtilities againſt the Britons, whom he greatly 


harraſſed during a war that continued ſeven 
years. Diſtreſſed on every hand, and almoſt de- 
ſparing of relief, the unhappy Britons now ap- 
plied to the Scots, begging that they would 
interpoſe in their behalf; in conſequence of which 
a junction took place, and their united forces ob- 
tamed the advantage over Keaulin in the firſt bat- 
tle; but in a ſecond encounter they were totally 
routed, the Scots retreated to their own country, 
and the Britons were left in a more diſtreſſed tate 
than ever, e e ee adore 

At length an immenſe number of the Angles, 
in a more numerous fleet than had ever yet ap- 
Peared on the coaſts, were brought , D. 48 
from Germany under the command orf N 
Crida, who marched to the center of the iſland, 
while the Britons fled on his approach. Succeſs- 
ful wherever he went, he ſelected a diſtrict out of 
the places he had conquered, which he erected 
into a kingdom larger than any of the reſt, which 
was called Mercia, or the kingdom of the Mid- 
dle-Angles. 5 e 

The diſtreſſed natives of this country had now 
no reſort but to the mountains of Wales, where, 
however, they took with them their liberties, which, 
with their language, they retain to this day; nor 
is chere a braver, a worthier, a more independent 


people in the univerſe. Warm of temper, indeed, 


but hoſpitable of heart, they are an honour to 
themſelves, and a credit to human nature. The 
Saxons gave the name of Walliſh-Land (in 
other words Gauliſh-Land) to the diſtrict we now 


ung . 8 4 ＋ 


9 3 


4. This diſtrick was ſo called, becauſe it lay to the north 


call 


THE HISTORY 
call Wales *, which underwent a ſubdiviſion into 
many petty kingdoms; but the whole country being 
too ſmall to ſupport the votaries of freedom that 
fled to it, many of them ſought refuge in foreign 
parts, while others were compelled, through mere 
neceſſity, to become ſubſervient to the Saxons, as 
the only means of obtaining the abſolute neceſ- 
ſaries of life. | | 

From the preceding narrative it will be ſeen, 
that the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, who had by 
this time obtained the general name of Anglo- 
Saxons, were compleatly ſettled in Britain, after 
a war which had continued more than one hun- 
dred and thirty years. The Saxons having now 
eſtabliſned ſeven kingdoms, gave the name of 
England + to the whole, which naturally leads to 
an account of the Saxon heptarchy 4; but pre- 


20 


vious to the giving this account, it may be pro- 


per to obſerve, that the iſland of Britain was now 
in poſſeſſion of four ſets of people, very diſſimilar 
in manners ; firſt the Britons, or, as they are now 
called, the Welſh, including a great number of 
foreigners, who had been incorporated with them, 
were ſettled in Cambria, and in the weſtern di- 
viſion of Danmonium 8. Secondly, the Picts, 
who dwelt on the eaſtern fide of that part of the 
united kingdoms which now bears the name of 
Scotland. Thirdly, the Scots, who inhabited the 
Weſtern diſtri of that country. Fourthly, the 
Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, who now bore the 
e name of the Engliſh, and reſided in the 
outhern and eaſtern part of Britain, ſtretching 
from the wall of Severus to the Channel; and 
theſe were ſubdivided into ſeven kingdoms, of 
which the Angles held thoſe of Mercia and Eaſt- 
Anglia, and that of Northumberland was inha- 
bited by an intermixture of Saxons and Angles, 
while the kingdoms of Kent, Eſſex, Suſſex, and 
Weſſex, were peopled by the Saxons and Jutes. 


2 ͤ — 


Account of the Saxon HE HTARACRHx. 


The kingdoms above-mentioned, though in- 
dependent of each other with regard to their 
particular governments, were united in a kind of 
band of union by mutual conſent, chuſing one 
ſovereign, or chieftain, as the common guardian 
of the united ſtates. They had likewiſe a kind 
of parliament which they called the Wittenage- 
mot, that is the Aſſembly of wiſe Men,“ which 
is ſaid to have given riſe to our modern parlia- 
ments. This affociation regulated the general at- 
fairs of the heptarchy, and each kingdom had 
likewiſe an inferior aſſernbly, or parliament of its 
own ||. _ 

We ſhall be the leſs diffuſe in our account of 
the Saxon heptarchy, becauſe the narratives re- 
ſpecting this period of our hiſtory being only to 
be found in the Monkiſh writers, are very much 


obſcured, and ſo involved with their hiſtory of | 


„ 


ve a 


„This was on a preſumption, that Britain was originally 
peopled from Gaul, a circumſtance that many hiſtorians 
think highly probable. | | 

+ That is, the Land of the Angles.” 

t This word is of Greek origin, and implies the 
& ſeven kingdoms,” or rather the government of thoſe 
kingdoms. | ; 7 | 

Cornwall; and it is remarkable, that the dialect of the 
Welſh, and ſome of the people of Cornwall is very ſimilar, 
even to the preſent day. 18 75 | 7 
An hiſtorian, who wrote about forty years ago, ſays, * 


or ENGLAND. 
the monaſteries, that nothing like a clear account 
is to be found in their writings ; which being prin- 
cipally intended as a record of eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, are full of the wonderful ſufferings of the 
church from the depredations of Pagan hands. 
Thus the wars of thoſe times are deſcribed rather 
as the ſavage attack of ferocious animals, than 
the deliberate encounters of men ſtruggling for 
what they conceived might procure or preſerve 
their liberties. In theſe accounts all tranſactions, 
military and civil, are confuſed, to make way for 
the favourite theme, a hiſtory of the ſufferings 
of the monaſteries ; however, ſome circumſtances 
worthy notice have been tranſmitted to modern 
times, which we ſhall endeavour to hand down to 
poſterity with all poſſible fidelity. | 

The kingdom of Kent conſiſted ſolely of the 
county known by that name to the preſent day ; 
being about thirty miles in length, and fixty in 
breadth, with the Thames on the north, the king- 
dom of Suſſex on the weſt, and the ocean on the 
ſouthern and eaſtern parts. - Hengiſt was the firſt 
king of Kent, and Baldred the ſeventeenth ; 
Egbert making a conqueſt of it about the year 
eight hundred and twenty-five, and ſubjected it 
to the kingdom of Weſſex, During the reigns 
of Hengiſt and Ethelbert, the firſt and fifth kings 
of Kent, this diviſion of the heptarchy appeared 
in a very reſpe&able light, but cut no great 
figure during any other period. Ethelbert was 
a powerful and magnanimous prince, and will be 
always remembered as the firſt of the. Anglo- 
Saxon kings, who embraced the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, He wedded Britha, the daughter 
of the then king of Paris, and ſhe being a Chriſ— 
tian, the converſion of her huſband became a 
matter of the leſs difficulty. At this period 
9988 the Third was pontiff of Rome, and 
thinking that this marriage might pave the wa 
to a propagation of the goſpel, he ſent Auſtin 
the monk to England, with forty Be- AD 
nedictines in his train; and theſe, by * 
their preaching, converted the king, and ſeveral 
perſons of high rank, whoſe example was after- 
wards followed by great numbers of the Saxons: 
but Chriſtianity was then not much diſſimilar to 
what popery is now, corrupted by an incorpo- 
ration of abſurd ſuperſtitions; and the monks of 
thoſe days were inceſſant in their recommendation 
of the monaſtic life *. | 
It was not above fixty years after Auſtin came 
into this country, when the whole people were 
converted ; and thus, to uſe the words of an in- 
genious writer, the Saxons, of groſs idolaters, 
* became not very pure Chriſtians.” Auſtin 
was the firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury, and has 
been often mentioned as the great inſtrument of 
converting this country to Chriſtianity ; though 


| the Scotch monks of St. Columba, may claim 


their full ſhare of the 


honour with Auſtin and his 
aſſociates. — 


— — 


this heptarchical government was ſomewhat like that of 
the United Provinces ; and the chief, or monarch, ſeems 
to have reſembled a Dutch Stadtholder.”” If he had lived 


till theſe days, would he not have compared the Saxon hep-. 


tarchy to the government of the United Colonies in America, 
each of which has its own aſſembly, yet all of them ſend de- 
puties to the general congreſs ? 

* One would not wiſh to be ſevere in cenſure; but the 
man who recommends a ſecluſion from the world, does all in 


his power to injure ſociety, and counteract the firſt great law 
of nature. | | | 
Ella 


deemed a part of it *. 
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= Ella was the firſt king of Suſſex, 
A. P. 491. and began his reign in the four hun- 
dred and ninety-firſt year of the Chriſtian æra: 
but Keaulin, king of Weſſex, found means to 
poſſeſs himſelf of this kingdom at the end of 
ninety-nine years from that period : 
A. P. 590. fill, however, the inhabitants ſtrug- 
gled hard for the recovery of their liberties, and 
ſometimes with a partial degree of ſucceſs; but 
the Weſt-Saxon kings repeatedly reduced them, 
till at length the kingdom was totally ſubjected 
to the obedience of Weſſex, about the 
A year ſeven hundred and fixty, and was 
deemed a province ſubje& to Weſſex from that 
period. The kingdom of Suſſex comprehended 
only the county of that name, and Surry, its 
breadth being only about forty miles, and its 
greateſt length fifty. This petty kingdom was firſt 
governed by a prince named Adelwalch, who be- 
came a convert to the Chriſtian faith. 'The king- 
dom of Suflex was bounded on the eaſt by that of 
Kent, on the weſt by that of Weſſex, by the ri- 
ver Thames on the north, and by the ſea on the 
ſouth. Wo ; 

As we intend to ſpeak of the heptarchy in the 
order of . time in which the ſeveral kingdoms 
which compoſed it were founded, that of Weſſex 
claims our next notice; the firſt prince of which 
was Cerdick, who began his reign five hundred 
15 and nineteen years after the birth of 


Chriſt; nor was Weſſex ſubjected to 


any other of the Saxon Kingdoms, but remained 
an independent ſtate till the whole heptarchy was 
united under EGBERT, the firſt King of all Eng- 
land. Weſſex was a kingdom of conſiderable 
power and extent, comprehending the counties of 
Southampton, Wilts, Berks, Somerſet, Dorſet, 
and Devon; and the Iſle of Wight was likewiſe 
The ſituation of Weſſex 
was to the ſouth of the river Thames: ſtretching 
in length from Suſſex to Cornwall, above one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and the medium of its breadth 
was about ſeventy. Mercia and Northumberland 
being the other moſt powerful kingdoms of the 
ſeven, there were frequent and violent ſtruggles 
for the ſuperiority between theſe three, till at 
length victory decided in favour of Weſſex, the 
firſt Chriſtian king of which was Cinigiſil, who 
became a convert in the year ſix hundred and thir- 
ty-five. Ina was afterwards diſtinguiſhed as one 
of the moſt celebrated kings of Weſſex, nor had 
he, perhaps, any ſuperior in wiſdom and know- 
ledge in the whole heptarchy. His name is ren- 
dered famous, among other things, for compiling 


a code of laws, which he called“ Weſt-Saxon 


& Leaga .“ This king likwiſe levied a tax of 
one penny on each family in the kingdom of Weſ- 
ſex, which was annually tranſmitted to Rome, 
under the denomination of Rome-Scot. Offa king 
of Mercia, followed this example, by taxing the 
Mercians and Eaſt-Anglians in the ſame annual 
ſum, which he likewiſe ſent to Rome, to be paid 
on the firſt of Auguſt, a holiday kept in honour of 


St. Peter ad vincula, whence it obtained the name 


of Peter- pence; and though the original deſign of 
rhis tax was merely to ſupport a college which 
had been founded at Rome for the education of 
the youth of this kingdom, yet, in after-times, 


* 


— 


* The Iſle of Wight is ſtill held to be a part of the coun- 
ty of Southampton, as appears by the freeholders of that 
ifand voting for members for the county 
2. 


of this kingdom, began his reign in 


the Roman pontiffs, always regardful of their own 
intereſt, demanded it as a matter of right, the un- 
doubted property of St. Peter, and his ſucceſſors: 
Towards the cloſe of the life of king Ina he re- 
ſigned his crown, and aſſumed the Monkiſh habit; 
a circumſtance which, in thoſe rude ages, was 
deemed a proof of fingular piety ; nor was the ex- 
ample unfrequent among princes; and other per- 
ſons of diſtinguiſhed rank. Brithrick governed 
the kingdom of Weſſex, immediately before the 
whole country was ſubjected to Egbert; and 


during the reign of this Brithrick, the Danes made 
their firſt incurſion into England, and ſettled in 


the diſtrict of Weſſex, as will more fully appear 
in the ſequel. 1 OYS OP by 

Proceed we now to ſpeak of the kingdom of 
Eſſex, or the Eaſt-Saxons, which comprehended 


the counties of Middleſex and Eſſex, with part 


of what now bears the name of Hertfordſhire. 
This diviſion was bounded on the eaſt by the 
German ocean, on - the weſt by the kingdom of 
Mercia, on the north by that of Eaſt-Anglia, and 
on the ſouth by the river Thames, and extended 
in breadth near forty miles, and in length about 
ſixty-five. Erchenwin, who was the firſt monarch 
the year of Chriſt five hundred and og N 
twenty-ſeven ; and Sabert, the third king of Eſ- 
ſex, was the firſt ſovereiga who embraced the doc- 
trines of the Chriſtian religion. Egbert, having 
brought to his ſubjection the kingdom of Kent, 
ſoon afterwards ſubdued that of Eſſex, as he 
finally did the whole heptarchy. | 
The next in order of eſtabliſhment was the 
kingdom of Northumberland, which compre- 
hended the counties of Northumberland, York, 
Durham, Lancaſter, Cumberland, and Weſtmore- 
land. Its utmoſt breadth was ſomething more 
than fixty miles; and its extream length not leſs 
than one hundred and fixty, and its boundaries 
were the German Ocean on the eaſt, the Iriſh Sea 
on the weſt, the country of Caledonia, inhabited 
by the Picts and Scots, on the north, and the 
river Humber on the ſouth. Ida, whoſe reign 
commenced in the year five hundred 
and forty-ſeven, was the firſt monarch | 
who ruled over this kingdom, which was the laſt 
of the heptarchy that Egbert ſubjected, when he 
conſolidated all the kingdoms into one, about 
twenty years after the period above-mentioned: 
On the deceaſe of Ida, Northumber- 
land underwent a divifion, and became two 
kingdoms, under the names of Deira and Ber- 
nicia, the inhabitants of which had frequent con- 
teſts with each other -to the manifeſt injury of 
both parties. The firſt king of Northumberland 
who profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, was Edwin, 
who was greatly diſtinguiſhed by his power and 
magnificence ; though his immediate predeceſſor, 
Adelfrid, was ſo zealous for the rites of Paga- 
niſm, that having conquered the Welſh in a 
bloody battle fought near Cheſter, he cauſed above 
twelve hundred. of the monks of Bangor to be 
put to death ; and not long after this A. 
tranſaction, Cadwallow, king of Wales, - 
and Penda, king of Mercia, united their arms 
againſt the people of Northumberland, - with 
whom they fought many battles and ſkirmiſhes, 
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+ This is ſaid to have ſerved. as a model for the code of 


_ afterwards compiled by Alfred the Great, 


F 
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in which the latter were almoſt always defeated. 
A king of Northumberland, named Oſwald, a 
man of moſt exemplary character and abilities, 
had the addreſs to effect an union between the 
two kingdoms of Northumberland. This great 
prince afterwards engaged in battle with the 
above-mentioned Penda, king of Mercia, near Oſ- 
weſtry in Shropſhire, and lofing his life in the 
conteſt, his body was treated in the. moſt ignomi- 
nious manner. 8 

The kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles 
vas the ſixth of the heptarchy in order 
of time, and was founded by Uffa, who was its 
firſt ſovereign. It contained a part of Cambridge- 
ſhire, and the whole counties of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. On the eaſt and north it was bounded by the 
German ocean, on the weſt by the kingdom of 
Mercia, and on the ſouth by that of Effex ; being 
fifty-five miles in breadth, and about eighty in 
its utmoft length. The firſt king of Eaſt-An- 
glia that was a convert to the Chriſtian religion, 
was Redowald, à prince of fingular fame: but 
Sigibert, a future ſovereign of this diſtrict, eſta- 
bliſhed Chriftianity through his dominions in the 
year of our Lord fix hundred and forty ; and 
forty-two years after this period, Offa, king of 
Mercia, cauſed Ethelbert, king of Eaft-Anglia, 
to be deſtroyed, and took pofſfeffion of his domi- 
rions ; fo that the two kingdoms were now united, 
and remained fo till Egbert ſubjected them to his 
dominions, amidft that fucceffion of conqueſts 
that gave him the ſovereignty of the whole realm. 

The laſt kingdom of the heptarchy in order of 
foundation was Mercia, which derived its name 
from the Saxon word Merk *, which ſignified a 
bound, and which was peculiarly adapted to the 
kingdom of Mercia, which ferved as x kind of 
boundary to all the reſt. Its utmoft breadth was 
about one hundred miles, and its greateſt length 
one hundred and fixty ; and it comprehended rhe 
counties of Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, North- 
ampton, Warwick, Huntingdon, Stafford, Lei- 
ceſter, Rutland, Derby, Lincoln, and Notting- 
ham; part of Herefordſhire, with part of Che- 
ſhire, Worceſterſhire, Shropſhire, and Glouceſ- 
terſhire, On the eaſt it was bounded by the king- 
dom of Eſſen and Eaſt-Anglia; on the weft by 
the river Severn, which ſeparated it from the 
mountains of Wales, the refidence of the antient 
Britons ; on the north by the river Humber, which 
divided it from the kingdom of Northumberland, 


A. D. 571. 


and on the fouth by the Thames, which formed à 
ſeparation between it and the kingdoms of Suffex, | 


eſfex, and Kent, 


The firſt fovercign of the kingdom of Mercia, 
A. D. 585. 


was Crida, who founded it in the five 
; hundred and erghty-fifth year of the 
Chriſtian era; and it remained an independent 
fare, till it was ſubjected by Egbert. Penda, 
whom we have already mentioned, was the fourth 


in ſucceſſion of the Mercian kings. He was of 
a moſt turbulent diſpoſition, and never more happy 


than ew + A ving difturbance to his neigh- 
bours; of which the kings of Weſſex, Eaſt-An- 

glia, and Northumberland, received repeated 
proofs, He died, as he had lived, a Pagan; 
ut having dignified his ſon Peda with the title of 
king of Leiceſterſhire, the latter became a convert 
to the Chriſtian faith, and occaſioned a number 


n 
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* Hence, probably, the modern word, Mark. 
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cia, who were very ſucceſsful in the propagation 
of the goſpel. 

It was the cuſtom that one of the ſeven kings 
ſhould be a chief, or ſovereign monarch of the 
whole heptarchy : of this number was Offa, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by obtaining repeated con- 
queſts. over the other Saxon kings; tor the mo- 
narchs of thoſe days, like the ſovereigns of the 
preſent, were few of them content with the quiet 
poſſeſſion of their own dominions. Offa was like- 
wiſe victorious over the Welſh, a part of whoſe 
country, beyond the Severn, he conquered, and 
ſent thither a number of his own ſubjects to in- 


ſions, he cauſed a large rampart to be thrown 
up, twenty-four miles in length, which was de- 
fended by adeep ditch, extending from the mouth 
of the river Dee, to the ſpot where the Wye joins 
the Severn, This monarch likewiſe obliged the 


Mercia, which they had conquered; but the 
fame he had thus acquired by his military at- 
chievements, was tarniſhed by his cauſing Ethel- 


moſt treacherous manner, after inviting him to 
his court, and pretending to offer him 4 b. 
his daughter in marriage. This flagi- © 7 
tious crime was the conſequence of an accurſed 
ambition, which prompted him to covet the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the territories of Ethelbert. Pretend- 
ing remorſe for the perpetration of the foul deed, 
he went to Rome, where he bribed pope Adrian 
the firſt, to grant him a pardon. Having ob- 
tained abſolution, and cauſed Alban, the Britith 
martyr, to be canonized a faint, he returned to 
England, where he was liberal in his donations to 
the prieſts and monks, built a church and mo- 
naſtery at St. Alban's , where he acted as ſtew- 
ard of the monaſtery. he had founded, La 
till his death, which happened in the 79. 
ſeven hundred and ninety-fixth year of the Chriſ- 
tian æra; having given a proof, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe days, that any crime, however 
enormous, might be-atoned for by a proper de- 
gree of liberality to the church. 
Offa was ſucceeded by Egfrid, who dying in 


— 


| five months, the crown came to Kenulph, rather 


by ufurpation than of right; but of this prince 
nothing particular is related but one act of ſhock- 
ing barbarity, and even that is not well authenti- 
cated. Kenelm ſucceeded Kenulph; but he was 
aſſaſſinated by command of his own fiſter, who 


| was depoſed by Ceolwulph, uncle to the late king, 
who was flain by Beornulph. Ludican, who ſuc- 


ceeded to the throne, was likewiſe. ſlain; and 
Wiglaff, who now affumed the reins of govern- 
ment, was conquered by Egbert, who finally 
united the heptarchy into one kingdom, under the 
general name of ENGLAND. — 
| Having thus given a brief, but faithful ac- 
count, of the heptarchy, we have only to make 
a few obſervations founded on hiftory, and ſhall 
proceed to an account of Egbert, and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, as KINGS of ENGLAND. | 
The Northumbrians, Eaſt-Anglians, and Mer- 
cians, preſerved for ſome time a thadow of liberty 
under the government of their own kings; but 
this was little more than nominal, as the ſeveral 


— 


— 
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+ It had, till this period, borne the name of Verulam. 
_ * kingdoms 


of miſſionaries to come into the kingdom of Mer. 


habit it; and to fecure them in their new poſleſ- 


Welſh to abandon a diftri& of the kingdom of 


bert, king of Eaſt-Anglia, to be murdered in a 
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kingdoms paid a tribute to Egbert. It has been 


ſeen, that the Pagan Saxons became. converts to | 


Chriſtianity, after having extirpated that religion 
from among the Britons : but they do not appear 
to have gained much by the, change; for ſuper- 
ſtition ran high, and almoſt the whole of religion 
conſiſted in an unbounded veneration for monaſ- 
teries, and an implicit obedience to the pope 
Antient writers, and Bede in particular, are full 
of the miracles wrought in favour of the monk iſh 
ſuperſtitions, which we leave to the credulity of 
thoſe who have faith enough to pay attention to 
ſuch legendary lore! 2 

If we eſtimate the continuance of the heptarchy 
from the arrival of Hengiſt in this kingdom, it 
will be found three hundred and ſeventy-eight 
years; but if from the eſtabliſhment of the king- 
dom of Mercia, which was the laſt of the ſeven, 
it will be only two hundred and. forty-three, Va- 
rious were the cauſes, which contributed to its dif- 


ſolution ; but the principal were, the ambition of | 
8 diſproportion 


the ſeveral monarchs, and the ' 
of the reſpective kingdoms ; the elections of 
the ſovereigns being commonly carried in a forcible | 
manner, they were generally anxious of extendin 
their dominions beyond the due bounds, and of 
enforcing that prerogative which has been in all 
ages the ruin of kings. Thus continual wars 
took place, between one ſtate and the other; nor 
were civil broils wanting, to aid the more general. 
commotions : for in Northumberland, Mercia, and 
all the other kingdoms, except Weſſex, the antient 
race of kings being extinct, the nobles T7 Vggled 
with each other for the government, and thus har- 
raſſed and weakened their reſpective diſtricts; and 
the people at large fell a ſacrifice to the ambition 
of a few. ed 
Egbert had fled to France, to avoid the trea- 
chery of Brithrick, and had refided in that coun- 
try ſeveral years, at the court of Charlemagne ; 
where his manners became poliſhed, and he im- 
proved thoſe great, and diſtinguiſhed talents with 
which nature had endowed him. He was diſtin- 
guiſhed by his courage, and other eminent quali- 
ties, beyond all the princes of his time; ſo that 
it is no wonder he projected the aſpiring defign of 
uviting the empire, and aſſuming its govern- 
ment. | 


3 


EGBERT, the firſt king of ENGLAND. 
| | 


. 
| 
| 


k 


tion, they maintained their ground, and a 


23 


Soon after his aſſumption of the regal diadem, 


he iſſued an edict, in which he ordered that the 
ſeveral kingdoms of the heptarchy ſhould be no 
longer diſtinguiſhed by their former names, but 
that the whole monarchy ſhould bear the general 
name of England, This king was now poſſeſſed of 
power, and reigned in quiet for ſome time; and 
it is but reaſonable to think that, as he had nothing 
to fear from the reſtleſs ſpirit of his neighbours, 
he would have ſucceſsfully cultivated the arts of 
peace; but that he was interrupted by the piratical 
attempts of the Danes, who had made two previous 
viſits to this iſland, the one in the year ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty-nine, and the other in eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two, when they deſolated the Ifle 
of Sheepy, in Kent; and now returning with 
thirty-five ſhips, they made a deſcent at , 5. _ 

Tinmouth, where meeting with ſome ** 33 
oppoſition, they proceeded to Charmouth, in Dor- 
ſetſhire, where thete was no obſtruction to their 


landing; on which they ravaged the. adjacent 


country, deſtroying with fire and ſword, : 
Intelligence of this unexpected attack being 


conveyed to Egbert, he haſtened to oppoſe the 


invaders, with ſuch forces as he could colle& on 
a very ſhort notice. Egbert expected that, on 
his appearance, they would have immediately re- 
treated to their ſhips ; but, contrary to his 472 

eſpe- 


rate and bloody battle enſuing, victory declared 
in favour of the Danes, the Engliſh army was to- 


— 


; 
ö 


Hiſtorians differ a little as to the preciſe time 


| * 


when Egbert took poſſeſſion of the ſeven king- 
doms as ſole monarch, ſome fixing the year eight 
hundred twenty-ſeven, others eight hundred twen- 
ty-eight; but he was crowned king, in a general 
aſſembly of the clergy and laity, at Wincheſter, 
A..D. tou. in the year ſucceeding the laſt date, in 
the moſt folemn manner, | 
It may be proper to mention in this place, that 
| 2 to his attempt to reduce the heptarchy to 
his obedience, he had conquered the Britons inha- 
biting Cornwall, and likewiſe the people of Vene- 
dotia, one of three diſtricts into which Wales was 
at that time divided. 


I. | 


6 
W 2 — 


7 [t may be here proper to remark, that theſe vis le 
though called by the general name of Danes, were 4. he 
mixture of the natives of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Jutland, with a few Saxons among them. | 
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f Theveitelsin which they made theſe voyages, were fur- 


that the 1 


tally routed, ſeveral of the principal officers; among 
whom were the Saxon earls, Oſmond and Dudda, 
were left dead on the field of battle, and the king 
himſelf was in the utmoſt danger of his life, but 
a dark night favoured his eſcape. It is evident 

3 had not, at this time, any view to 
make conqueſts; for no ſooner had they obtained 
this ſignal victory, than they plundered the adja- 
cent country of every thing valuable, re- imbarked 
their troops, and failed for their own country . 

At the end of two years from this , P. ... 

period, the Daniſh pirates returned with * * 
a more numerous fleet Þ, and a larger body of 
troops, and landed on the coaſt of Cornwall; 
where being joined by the antient Britons of that 
diſtrict, who were impatient of ſubmitting to the 


|| Engliſh yoke, the combined forces marched, in 


order to attack Egbert before he ſhould he ap- 


[| P71zed of their intentions ; bur they were ſoon 
| alarmed with the intelligence that he E 
ls 


to give them battle: for his former ill ſucc 
having taught him caution, he had kept his army 
in readineſs to march againſt them on the firſt in- 
telligence of their debarkation. The two armies 
meeting on Hengſton-hill (then called Hengiſt- 
dun) near Kellington, in Cornwall, they en ae 
each other with mutual ardour; but at length Eg- 
bert was compleatly victorious, which compen» 
lated for his former defeat, and prevented any far- 
ther immediate attack from the ſame quarter. 
This great monarch departed this life, in the 
year eight hundred and thirty-eight 4, and was in- 
terred at Wincheſter, He had reigned in the 
whole thirty-ſeven years, viz. twenty as king of 
Weſlex, ſeven as monarch or ſovereign of 1p; Ja 


niſhed with oars as well as ſails, and occaſionally worked | 


with either. They held about five hundred men each. 

t Some writers ſay eight hundred and thirty - ſix, others 
eight hundred and thirty-ſeven, but we take the date that 
has the greateſt appearance of authenticity, | 


tarchy, 


tarchy, and ten as king of the whole, after it was 
united under the general name of England. Of 
his wiſdom, magnanimity, and ſound policy, there 
can be no doubt: his conduct gave proof of his 
poſſeſſing theſe great qualifications for a governor: 
and his valour and ſucceſs, have been equally the 
admiration of his own and ſucceeding ages. 

It is ſaid that he had a daughter named Edgith, 
frequently called 'St. Edith, the founder of the 
abbey of Polleſworth, in Warwickſhire : and that 
he was the father of two ſons ſeems to be very 
clear, for Ethelwulph, who ſucceeded him, had 
been intended for an ecclefiaſtick, and ſome ſay he 
had actually taken orders; ſo that the death of his 
brother muſt have made way for his ſucceſſion to 


the throne. 


 ETHELWULPH. 


Our ancient hiſtorians repreſent Ethelwulph as 
a good-natured prince, of a diſpoſition inclined to 
peace, and tinctured with indolence, delighting 


rather in the ſeclufion of a cloiſter, than in the 


active ſcenes of a political and martial life ; but 
the turbulent diſpoſition of thoſe times would not 
permit him to indulge his native love of caſe, nor 


devote his hours to the charms of contempla- 


tion. oF 1 | 

4A 5. He ſucceeded his father in the year 
eight hundred thirty-eight ; but was 

ſearcely ſeated on the throne, when the piratical 

Danes ſent a fleet of thirty ſhips, which debark- 


ing with their troops near Southampton, they ra- 
vaged the adjacent country. Ethelwulph, too in- 


dolent to oppoſe them in perſon, commiſhoned 
his general, Wulfurd, to go againſt them, who 
having fought and conquered them, they retired 
to their ſhips; but the general dying juſt at this 
juncture, the Danes landed at Portland, on which 
the king ſent earl Ethelhelm to take the command 
of the army, who attacked them with great vigour, 
and obtained a temporary advantage; but the 
enemy returning to the charge, the earl was to- 
tally routed, _ . 

The next deſcent the enemy made was at Rom- 
ney, whither the general Herebert was ſent to op- 
poſe their progreſs; but they conquered him, and 
ſlew him in battle. Elated with this ſucceſs, the 
Danes penetrated into ſeveral counties, leaving the 
footſteps of horror and devaſtation behind them. 
A. D. $4, London, Rocheſter, and Canterbury 

39. felt the dreadful effects of their fury; 


and when they had compleated their ravages, they 


retired, unmoleſted, to their ſhips, and quitted the 


cCoaſt for the preſent ; but it ſeems, as if the ſoil 


and climate had induced them to think of ob- 
1 taining a ſettlement in the country; 
849, for in the following year another body 


of Danes, in a fleet of thirty ſhips, made a de- 


ſcent at Charmouth, where they had landed in 
the reign of Egbert, as above related. | 

Ethelwulph now ſeemed to have forgot his natural 
indolence, fer, arouſed by this circumſtance, he 
collected his troops, and marched againſt the in- 
vaders: a battle enſued ; but ill- fortune ſpread 
her wings over the banners of the Engliſh, who 
were deteated, leaving the invaders maſters of the 
field, and they retired, for the preſent, with what 
plunder they could Sia, 1s it rin ads 

About this period the Scots totally conquered 


their neighbours the Picts, heretofore ſo formi- 


| 
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| dable to the inhabitants of the more ſouthern part . 


of this iſland; ſo that nothing remained of this 
people more than the name, but their memory 
will be famous to future ages. 

In the year eight hundred and forty- 8 
three, the Danes again invaded this 045: 
country, with the profeſſed view of aſſiſting Wig- 
laff, the tributary king of Mercia, of whom Ethel- 
wulph was the patron and proteCtor : but the lat- 
ter, wearied with the continual incurſions of the 
Danes, and covetous of a .life of quiet and re- 
poſe, reſigned to his natural ſon Athelſtan the pro- 
vinces of Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex, retaining to 
himſelf the ſovereignty of all England, with the 
more. particular government of the kingdom of 
14 L % | 

Some parts of this kingdom were | 
thus free? from alarm; 130 though eu, 
the Danes again landed on the coaſt of Somerſet- 
ſhire, they were repulſed with great ſlaughter, 
and did not again appear in the ſouthern parts for 
a confiderable time : but- they made ſeveral de- 
ſcents in the tributary kingdom of Northumber- 
land, whence they carried off a large ſhare of 
plunder. 

Six years after this they brought a , P. . 
large fleet, and landed on the coaſt of * 
Weſſex, deſpoiling the country wherever they 
went; and they were carrying off their treaſure, 
when Ceorl, Ethelwulph's general, met and to- 
tally routed them; and ſoon afterwards Athelſtan 
having equipped a fleet, engaged them near Sand- 
wich, captured nine of their veſſels, and com- 
pelled them to abandon the coaſt. 

Theſe repulſes, however, did not induce them 
to give up their enterprizes; for in the ſpring of 
the following year, they ſailed up the Thames 
with a fleet of three hundred ſhips, and landing 
near London, plundered that city, and many 
towns round the country, and particularly Can- 
terbury, and routed Berthulph, tributary king of 
Mercia; but penetrating into Surry, to attack 
Ethelwulph and Athelſtan, who were encamped 
near Okely, a deſperate battle enſued, in which 
the Danes were totally defeated, and the greater 
part of them ſlain. As we hear nothing of Athel- 
| ſtan after this conteſt, it is ſuppoſed that he fell 
a victim to his valour. Thoſe that remained of 
the Danes retired to the iſle of Thanet for the 
winter. | | | | 

The above-mentioned victory having delivered 
Ethelwulph from any immediate fear of the Danes, 
he had leiſure to indulge his taſte for devotion, 
which was greatly encouraged by Swithin, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who, with Alſtan, biſhop of Sher- 
borne, engroſſed the favour of the ſovereign. 
Swithin was a man of enthufiaſtic bigotry, with 
the deepeſt ſubtilty, and eafily moulded the cre- 
dulous king to his own purpoſes ; while Alftan, 
who was not leſs a politician than a divine, 
ſtrived to arouſe the king from his lethargy, and 
teach him the true intereſt of himſelf and his 
ſubjects. It may ſeem extraordinary, that a mo- 
narch ſhould be governed by two men of ſuch op- 
polite ſentiments ; but the fact was, that Alſtan's 
advice was taken when the kingdom was threat- 
ened with an invaſion, and that Swithin's influence 
prevailed the moment the danger was at an end. 
Such was the zeal of Ethelwulph for religion, 
that he ſent his youngeſt ſon Alfred, when only 
five years old, to Rome, to receive the bleſfings 


of the pope, by whom he was confirmed: and + 
| | 1 


"x RT 


4. P. 85. aſterhafde, went himfelf on the füme 


doms bf Mercia and 


nal proof that his extravagance of ſuperſtition was 


marriage furniſhing an additional reaſon for this 


Ethelwulph had forfeited his right to the crown 


conſenting to give up to his ſon the kingdom of 


ſelf, the effuſion of blood was happily prevented. 


F * be = * * 4 . 2 i 4 * 24 — 
At the time of the death of Ethelwulph , the | 1 


Tut HIS TOR V 
if this was infufficietit, he, not Jong 


fuperſtitious errand. While at Rome he was at 
the expence of rebuilding the Engliſh college, 
which had been deſtroyed by fire : and the King- 

Weſfex only having hitherto 
paid the tax called Peter-pence, he conſented that 
ir ſhould be levied throughout his whole do- 
wihions. Exctufive.of this, he conſented to pay 
two hundred marks yearly, for the purchaſe of 
tapers for the uſe of the churches of St. Peter and 
Paul, or to be otherwife diſpoſed of, at the plea- 


- 


Ve Uf re pope. e WTI 
2 Echel nb on his return through France, 
matried Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bald, 
then about twelve years old, and thus gave a fig- 


not his only foible. _ 


In the mean time a conſpiracy had been formed "if 
apainft the abſent king, which this abſuutd mar- 


riage but tended to promote; for biſhop Alſtan, 
finding how much his influence with the Kin! had 
decreaſed, prevailed on his eldeſt ſon, Ethelbald, 
to join in an attempt to dethrone his father; to 
which the ſon (having been diſguſted becauſe he 
was not created king of Kent, on Athelſtan's 
death) readily conſented; and the news of the late 


proceeding, a plan was formed for preventiſig the 
return of the father, who, however, arrived in 
England before the project was fipe for execution. 
Notwirhſtanding this, Ethelbald perſiſted in his 
reſolution, to which he was the farther prompted' 
by the murmurs of the people, who infiſted that 


by his marriage; becauſe the Weſt-Saxons, on 
Brithrick being poiſoned by his queen, had paſſed 
a law, that the people ſhould be abfolved from 
conſort, which, it ſeems, 


Matters were now on the point of being brought 


to extremities, for the diſputants were numetous | 


and violent on each fide ; when ſoine of the prin- 
eipal people of both parties interpoſed, to pre- 
vent the horrors of a civil war: and Ethelwulſph 
Weſſex, and retain only that of Kent to him 


The remaindet of ee S life, Which was 


only two years, was ſpent in acts of deyotion and || that it was not in his power to intercept them. 
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 ErRefed had not long aſcended the 


kingdom of Weffex had been two years in pof- 
ſovereign of the kingdon 
prehended the county of that name, as well as che 
diviſions of Eſſex and Suſſex. The feign of 
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fingle citcuttiftahce 6ccur Ih it, that can be recorded 
to the hohgur of the king, Who his obtained a 
bad Character by the conciitrent teſtimony of all 
diſtorians. He is charged With the crime bf in- 
ceſt, in taking to wife Judith, the widow of his 
father. The Monkilh writers ſay, that he repent- 


|| <d of this crime, and did penande for it“; and a 


modern writer adds; that he put away his wife, 
Which, if true, would be ſonie fort of reſtimony of 
the finicetity of his repentance; but reſpekting this 
repentance; Aſſer, a cotemporary writer, is totally 
Rent. He led in the year of Chriſt, p, 860. 
eight bundted and Hxty, and was inter: 

Ted at Skerborite 3 But his body was afterwards Te- 
moved ts Saliſbury. During this inglotious reigh, 
the Danes did hot make a ſingle artettipt to invade 
the repoſe of this Kingdom. nu To 
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On the death ef his brother, this prince ſuc- 
ceeded to the government of the whole monarchy, 
purſuant, to the will of his father; Poſſeſſing a 
heart animated with the dictates of -juſtice, and 
governed; by the principles of moderation, his 
reigh, was rendered troubleſome, both to himſelf 
and ſubjects, by the frequent ineurſions of the 
Danes; who were till the more unwelcome viſi- 
tors, beeauſe, as they had not made any attack 
for a conſiderable time before; n6;preparations had 
been made to repel a people whoſe appearance was 
not expected; but Ethelbert was no ſooner 
crowned. than they landed, marched as far as 
Wincheſter, and burnt that city, to the ground. 
They were proceeding to farther acts of depreda- 
tion; when the earls Ethelwulph and Ofrick, who 


| | rom had haſtily eollected ſome f. N h inſt 
their allegiance, if any furure king ſhould beſtoi | e is arena e e e, Feng e rp 
the title of queen on his 


them, and compelled them to retire to their ſhips. 
Some time afterwards another ſet of thefe free- 


booters made a deſcent on the iſle of Thanet, where 
they ſpent the winter, with a view to begin their de- 


predations in the ſpring. The king offered, and 


they aecepted, à ſum of mgney, to depart ih 


pedee; but in direct breach ef this compact, they 
enteted Kent, while fire and ſword marked their 
progreſs. Ethelbert now began to levy an army, 
to cut off the retreat of the invaders; but they 


| being apprized of his intentions, carried off their 


booty to their ſhips; with ſo. much expedition, 
This excellent prinde died after a 


reign of about fix years, and was in- A. D. 866. 
terred at Sherborne. He was —— by his 


his fa- 


if) 


brother Ethelred, agreeable to the will o 
ther; though hè left two ſons, named 
r re Fr 
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chfone, When the very native of Dans . 867. 


Ethelbald was ſhort and inglorious; nor did a If church. 


began to be more teffiblé in Etiglandt chan it had 
ever been, whith aroſe priderpally from che fol- 
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- Fhe Northumbrians having-unanimo! fly l 


m- of, Kent, which oo Oſpert on their throne, he Was guilty of an act 
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olf violence, which proved how unworthy he, was. 


of the truſt that had been repoſed in him; who 
being enamoured with the wife of the earl of 


Bruern Bocard, ſolicited her compliance with his 


paſſion; and ſhe, rejeQting his advances with diſ- 
dain, he accompliſhed his brutal purpoſe by force. 
The injured huſband, who was at that time 
employed to guard the*coalts, to prevent the land- 
ing of the Danes, was wrought up to ſuch a pitch 
'of rage by this inſult, that he firſt prevailed on 
many of the Northumbrians to chuſe Ella for their 
king; but others adhering to Oſpert, the country 
was divided into two factions : but this did not 
content Bocard, who, ambitious of compleat re- 


venge on Olbert, made a Voyage to Denmark, 20g 
_ perſuaded king Ivar how eaſy a matter it would be 


to make a-conqueſt of Northumberland.  _ 
Iva's father having been murdered while a pri- 
ſoner in England, he the more readily liſtened to 
this propoſal, and ſent a powerful fleet, under 
the command of Bocard, Wwho was accompanied 


by the king and his brother Hubba; and theſe 


entering the river Humber, the Danes marched 
immediately to Vork, where lay Oſbert with his 
army. A deſperate engagement enſued, and vic- 
tory, for a time, ſeemed doubtful; but at length 


the Northumbrians were compelled to retreat, 


and Oſbert was flain as he fled; thus receiving a 
juſt, though perhaps, an inadequate puniſhment, 


for his'atrocious villainy! i 


Oſbert and Ella had previouſly agreed to unite | 


their forces for'their mutual defence'; but the im- 
petuoſity of the former; would not permit him to 


wait for his aſſociate. Ella, however, advanced, 
and encountering rhe Danes, was defeated; after 
a bloody battle, in a place which then obtained 


— 


the name of 'Elleſcroft #; xxæ. 
The Danes now took poſſeſſion of Nor 


** 


thum- 


berland without oppoſition; but ſucceſs inſpiriting 
A. 3 them to attempt new conqueſts, they 


| 


* 


5 


arrows, and then beheaded, This cruel 4. . 
order was carried into execution, but 0. 
the head and body were interred at St. Edmund(- 
bury in Suffolk, which received its name from 


this fatal cataſtro pe. F AA 

Ihe dominion of Northumberland and Eaſt- 
Anglia being now in poſſeſſion of the Danes, they 
carried their arms into Weſſex, reſolving to at- 
tack Elthelred; and indeed, they had by this 
time extended their views to the conqueſt of the 
Whole kingdom. On this plan Ivar approached 
as far as Reading in Berkſhire; but Ethelred, ap- 
prized of their intentions, led his army to the 
ſame ſpot. The conſequence was a war that con- 
tinued for a year, in the .courle of which nine 
battles were fought ; in ſeveral of which Ethelred 
was ſucceſsful, and in all of them gave. manifeſt 
proofs of his valour, and conſummate {kill in 
military affairs; but in a battle fought near Wit- 
tingham, be received a mortal wound, and ex- 


but in the ſixth year of his reign; 

but ſome writers ſay, that he died Gb 
the plague, which raged with, uncommon vio- 
Tence at this juncture. Be this as it may, his body 
was interred at Winburn, in Dorſetſhire, where 
there was a monument erected, with the following 
inſcription: In hoc loco quieſcit corpus. 85 
6 Ethelredi Regis Weſt-Saxonum, Martyris, qui 
« Anno Domini 872, 23? Aprilis, per manus 
«© Danorum Paganorum occubuit +,” Sas le 
At the death of Ethelred, the Danes were left 
almoſt in the center of the kingdom, and in a 
ſituation likely to extend their conqueſts ; circum- 
ſtances that gave abundant trouble to Alfred, his 
IJ if ir: he 
A very extraordinary circumſtance is recorded, 


as having happened during the reign of this prince: 


we are told, that after the Danes had deſtroyed 


the monaſteries of Ely, Croyland, and Peterbo- 
rough, without ſhewing the leaſt ſigns of remorſe 


penetrated as far as Nottingham, ra- or pity, they came at length to that of Colding- 


threatening to invade the kingdom of Mercia: 
but Buthred, the ſovereign, having time to call 


his brother Ethelred to his aſſiſtance, and the 
Danes hearing of this addition of force, halted 


in their progreſs; and both parties dreaded the 
ruinous to ond them. 
Buthred now gave the Danes a ſum of money 
as the price of peace: and Ivar, the Daniſh king, 
who had embarked in this expedition, finding his 
deſigns on the kingdom of Mercia fruſtrated, left 
His brother Hubba in Northumberland, while 


event of a battle, which would probably have been | 


_ himſelf, with many choſen troops, took ſhipping, 


and made a deſcent on the kingdom of Eaſt-An- 


gha then under the government of king Edmund; 


who being of a diſpoſition better calculated for 


the exerciſe of religion than the practice of war, | 


ſought his ſafety in flight, and With a view to 
have taken ſanctuary in a church: but being diſ- 
covered by the Danes, they conveyed him to Ivar, 
who made him the offer of the government of 
Eaſt- Anglia, on the condition that he ſhould ac- 


vaging and deſtroying wherever they went, and || h 


| 


ham, where the abbeſs, to preyent the violation 


| of perſonal chaſtity, prevailed on the nuns to cut 


off their noſes and upper lips, and herſelf ſet the 
example. This bad the deſired effect with re- 
gard to the protection of their honour; for the 
ſoldiers, diſguſted with the horror of their ap- 
pearance, had now no thought of the gratification 


| of any paſſion but revenge, in the fury of which 


: 1 


they ſet fire to the monaſtery, and burnt the 


abbeſs and all her nuns ! x . 
The character of Ethelred has been diſtin- 
iſhed as a mixture of the valiant and devout. 

Though he was not able to aſſiſt the Northum- 

brians againſt the Danes, he afterwards made a 

noble oppoſition to the latter; and, on the con- 

trary, when being at prayers. during a battle at 

Aſhdown, in Berkſhire, he would not quit the 

ſervice, though the Danes. had the advantage: 

but this conteſt ended in favour of the Engliſn. 


ALFRED the GREAT. 


* 


knowledge allegiance, to himſelf. This propoſal | 
Edmund reje&ed with, diſdain ; on which Ivar di- 
rected that he ſhould be bound, and ſhot, at with 
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This diſtinguiſhed monarch, who truly deſerved 
the name he acquired, was a native of Wantage *, 
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in Berkſhire, and ſucceeding his brother on the 
throne, was anointed king at Wincheſter. 

| Though he was in poſſeſſion of the 
re hy hearts of his ſubjects, the belt treaſure 


of a ſovereign, yet he had difficulties to eneoun- 


greater than have fallen to the ſhare of many of 
his Ticceſibes for repeated battles had half worn 


out his ſubjects, who were almoſt diſpoſed. rather | 
aui en, to prevail; in conſequence of which it was de- 


to ſubmit to ſlavery, than to ſeek freedom at the 
expence of reiterated toll. Alfred, however, was 
of a different opinion; he thought the palm of 
victory worth contending for; and he hoped to 
found the happineſs of his ſubjects on the virtue 
their prince. 1 15 ä 
. He bad ſcarcely performed the funeral obſequies 
of his brother, when finding the Danes had ad- 
vanced as far as Wilton, in Wiltſhire, he marched 
with his army to meet the invaders; when a battle 


enſued, in which victory ſeemed at firſt to incline 


— 


to the fide of the Engliſh; but in the end the 


Danes, who had rallied their forces, remained 


maſters of the field. Notwithſtanding this, the 
military {kill of Alfred was ſo evident to his op- 
nents, that they engaged to quit his dominions, 
provided he would not interrupt their conqueſts in 
any other part of the kingdom : and, fituated as 
Alfred was, he thought it prudent to accede to 
theſe propoſals. 3738 3 10 
Hereupon the Danes quitted the kingdom of 


Weſſex, and repaired to that of Mercia, entering 


into a treaty of peace with the people of that dif- 
trict, and taking up their winter quarters near 


London; but though Buthred, governor of that 


kingdom, had twice purchaſed their promiſe of 
peace with money, yet no promiſe could bind them, 
for they broke through their engagements, and 
compelled Buthred to quit his dominions, on 


which he retired to Rome, where he died. 


Having thus poſſeſſed themſelves of Mercia, 
as they had before done of Eaſt-Anglia and 
Northumberland, they coveted likewiſe the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Weſſex, which comprehended the other 
four kingdoms of what had been called the hep- 
tarchy; but conſcious that Alfred would not tame- 
ly ſubmit to have his territories invaded, they diſ- 
guiſed for a while their real ſentiments; they en- 
tered into a treaty of alliance with him, and began 


to cultivate that country which had formerly felt 
the effects of their rapacious devaſtations; ſo that 


a temporary peace was eſtabliſhed between the 
Engliſh and the Danes. | „ 
PE This repoſe, however, was but of 

875. ſhort continuance ; for in the eight 


hundred and ſeventy-fifth year of the Chriſtian | 


zra, the Daniſh general Halfden + landed in Eaſt- 
Anglia, with a prodigious army; and theſe peo- 
ple, not deeming themſelves bound by the agree- 
ment between Alfred and the Danes then in this 
country, made an incurſion into the kingdom of 
Weſſex, took by ſurprize the ſtrong. caſtle of 
Warham, in Dorſetſhire, and would have made 
farther - incurſions into the country, but that Al- 
fred now concluded a treaty with Halfden, in 
which the latter engaged, by a ſolemn oath, never 
to make farther depredations in Alfred's domi- 
nions. The conjecture ſeems well founded, that 
Alfred not expecting this invaſion, was not pre- 
pared to repel it, and that therefore the terms he 
made were attended with confiderable expence : 


%- 


+ Some writers call this name Haldane. 
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but no engagements; however ſolemn, were of 
force to bind the perfidious Dane, who had ſcarce- 
ly taken his oath before he violated it, and march- 
ing to Excter,. laid fiege to that city:. | 
ereupon Alfred ſummoned a meeting of his 
principal people, and, in an animating ſpeech re- 
preſented the treachery of the enemy; againſt 
whom nothing but vigorous meaſures were likely 


termined, that the utmoſt exertion of force ſhould 
be uſed: whereupon an army was immediately 
raiſed, of which Alfred took the command, 
and encountered the Danes ſeven times but 
with various ſucceſs, which compelled him to 
make a new treaty with them, which they did not 
infringe as they had done former compacts of the 
ſame nature. 12 | 
Rollo, the famous Daniſh, or (as 5 

ſome. call him) the Norman general, 

made an attempt to invade this kingdom with a 
large force; but finding the troops under the 
command of Alfred diſpoſed to give him a warm 
reception, he changed his original intention, and 
ſailed to the coaſt of France, where he conquered 
that diſtrict, which has borne the name of Nor- 


mandy in ſucceeding ages. 


Alfred, foreſeeing the ill conſequences of re- | 
peated inyaſions, gave orders for the fitting out a 
powerful fleet, to chaſe the Danes by ſea, and - 


thereby prevent their landing; the effect of which 


was ſuch as he had hoped, for the Engliſh fleet 
chaſing ſix of the Daniſh ſhips, captured one of 
them, and threw the ſoldiers and mariners into the 
ſea: and not long afterwards the Engliſh fleet at- 
tacked one hundred and twenty tranſports that were 
making towards the ſhore, the greateſt part of 
which were ſunk off the coaſt of Dorſetſhire ; and 
in the ſucceeding year, another Daniſh fleet was al- 


moſt deſtroyed by the violence of a ſtorm, and 


the Engliſh captured the few veſlels that eſcaped 


the fury of the tempeſt. 


Me are now to relate ſome circumſtances, that 
led to the criſis of the Daniſh affairs in England 
during the reign of Alfred, By this time immenſe 
numbers of Danes had ſettled in this country, and 
ſo many new adventurers had made their appear- 
ance, that three kingdoms of the antient heptarchy 
were not large enough for their reſidence : and a 


| conſtant ſucceſſion of the Danes emigrating to this 


kingdom, thoſe who were already here were afraid 
that their countrymen would diſpoſſeſs them, while 
thoſe newly landed were apprehenſive that they. 

ſhould not be able to obtain a ſettlement. Hence 
aroſe a jealouſy that ended in a combination ; for 
they agreed to invade the kingdom of Weſſex, to 
conquer it, if poſſible, for their mutual advantage. 
Their plot was conducted in ſo expeditious and 
private a manner, that a larger army of Danes than 
ever was before ſeen in this kingdom, was on its 
march to invade Weſſex, before Alfred had time 
to make preparation for his defence. Proceeding 
to Chippenham, in Wiltſhire, at that time one of 
the beſt fortified places in the kingdom, they ſoon 
reduced it, and ſpread horror and diſmay through 
the whole country. The Weſt-Saxons, terrified 
at the rapid progreſs of the enemy, were not to-be 
kept within the bounds of obedience, and Alfred 


| was left, almoſt alone, «“ to” abide (as Shakes 


| ſpeare expreſſes it) the pelting of the pitileſs 


Having 


Having diſpoſed of his own family, among thoſe || performing before the Daniſh princes. He con- 
in whom he could confide, and diſmiſſed his fer- ||tinued two or three days in the camp, and 
vants, to prevent all poſſibility of diſcovery, he || being furniſhed with all the intelligence he re- 
truſted his ſecret only to Odun, earl of Devon, quired, he returned to his friends, then aſſem- 


— 


and then retired to the cottage of a cowherd *, || bled at Athelney, where an agreement was made, 


in the iſle of Athelney +, in Somerſetthire, where || that all the troops which could be raiſed, ſhould 
he continued ſome months, till a providential turn ¶aſſemble at Selwood-foreft in Wiltſhire, 

in his affairs permitted his re-appearance in pub- Such was the ſecrecy and expedition with which 
hes ©" 24 this plan was conducted, that Alfred, at the head 
There is a ſtory told of Alfred, while he lay in [[of his army, met the Danes when they leaſt ex- 
this reteat, that may be worth the preſerving. ||peE&ted him, at Yattendeny on the borders of 
6 The good woman of the houſe (who appears to || Hampſhire, and attacking” them with the moſt 
c have been ignorant of his quality) having one determined reſolution, they were ſoon routed, and 
« day made fome cakes, put them before the fire the greater part of their army put to the ſword. 
<« to toaſt, and ſeeing Alfred fitting by, trimming || Thoſe who eſcaped took refuge in an old caſtle : 
his bow and arrows, ſhe thought he would of and Alfred, forbidding them any ſupply of pro- 
« courſe take care of the bread ; but he, it ſeems, ||viſion, they were ſoon compelled to ſurrender on 
intent on what he was about, let the cakes burn, || the following condition: That thoſe who choſe 
c which ſo provoked the woman, that ſhe rated to repair to their own country, ſhould en age 
& him roundly, telling him, he would be glad to never to return, and that they ſhould give IS. 
«© eat them, and ought therefore to have looked tages for the performance of the contract: but 
«« after their toaſting 4.“ to ſuch as choſe to embrace the Chriſtian religion, 
Let us now return to the hiſtory. At this pe- Alfred affigned lands in Eaſt- Anglia, 

riod Ivar had returned to Denmark, ſo that the || In conſequence hereof, thoſe who refuſed to 
eommand-of the army devolved on his brother ||become converts to Chriſtianity, embarked for 
Hubba, who having entered Devonſhire, the the continent, having firſt given the hoſtages re- 


A — 


above-mentioned Odun, earl of that county, took ¶ quired not to return; while thoſe who remained, 


refuge in Kinwith-caſtle, with a few of his fol- || profeſſed the Chriſtian faith, and were naturalized 
lowers, to whom he repreſented the neceſſity of ||as Engliſhmen. Guthern, who had commanded 


cutting their way through the enemy with ſword || the Daniſh army fince the death of Hubba, was 


in hand, except they choſe to fall tame victims among the number of thoſe that were baptized, 
to their rage. Nothing more was neceſſary to || Alfred being his godfather, giving him the name 

ſtimulate the valiant Engliſh to make a gallant [of Ethelſtan, and aſſigning to him the govern- 
effort for their freedom. Without the delibera- ment of the kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia. We are 
tion of a moment they ruſhed forth, cut them-¶ told that Alfred furniſhed this prince with a code 


ſelves a paſſage, put the Danes in the utmoſt diſ- ||of laws, reſpecting religion, civil policy, and 


order, and, improving the advantage they had || morality, which had a great and good effect on 
gained, totally defeated the enemy, great num- the minds and manners of his countrymen. 
bers of whom were ſlain in the battle, and the reſt || Alfred had not only now regained the kingdom 
fled in the utmoſt confuſion. Hubba was _—_ of Weſſex, but the ſupreme rule over the whole 
the number of the killed, and the celebrated kingdom; for the Danes of Mercia, Eaſt-An- 
ſtandard, called Reafan &, or the Raven, in which glia, and Northumberland, yeilded to his power, 
the ſuperſtitious Danes placed the greateſt confi- || and ſwore allegiance to him ; and the inhabitants 
dence, was taken. | FN 4 of Wales, who had been long infeſted by the 
Nes of this victory reaching Alfred, he ſent Danes, became his tributaries : ſo that, from being 
to his principal nobles and friends, informing || grievouſly oppreſſed, by the cruel hand of adver- 
them of his place of retreat, and deſiring that ||fity, he aroſe almoſt at once, to the very pinnacle 


they would come and confer with him on the || of power and fortune. 


proper ſteps to be taken in the preſent poſture of | t the calm ſtate of his affairs was not of long 
affairs. This invitation being accepted, it was ||continuance ; for the Danes, ever ambitious of 
agreed, that ſmall bodies of troops ſhould be col ¶ obtaining a ſettlement in this iſland, made frequent 
lected in various parts of the kingdom, ready to incurſions, and even thoſe of their countrymen 
co-operate with each other on the ſhorteſt notice. || who were ſettled here, notwithſtanding their oaths 
The king would willingly have taken the field; [of allegiance, occafionally joined un 
but reſolved that he would run any riſk, rather them. Four Daniſh veſſels appearing A, P. 882. 
than that the perſons of his ſubjects ſhould be en- off the coaſt, Alfred ſent a fleet which made a prize 
dangered without a reaſonable proſpect of ſucceſs, of them; on which the Danes deſiſted from any 


determined on one of the moſt extr aordinary plans farther operations in the naval line for ſome time; 


that is recorded in hiſtory. | 


. but returning, and landing on the coaſt , 5. gg 
According to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, of Kent, they befieged the city of ko- 5 
harpers, or minſtrels, had free admiſfion to any cheſter, and reduced the inhabitants to great diſ- 
company, of whatever rank; their profeffion was treſs; but Alfred coming to their relief, obliged 
their paſſport, and they needed no other. Alfred, the enemy to retreat in haſte to their ſhips. 

therefore, affuming the dreſs of a harper, went || The city of London being in poſ- 

mto- the camp of the enemy, where he was re- ſeſſion of the Danes, he compelled A. D. 886. 
ceived without ſuſpicion, and had the honour of them to abandon it; and having fortified, and- in 
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| $ It was a banner; with the image of a raven, magically 
wrought by the three ſiſters of Hinquar and Hubba, &c.— 
J WG 


One who kept his own cattle. Biographia Britannica, || 
+ Then called "Zthelingey, or rather "Athlinga-ige; [| 
that is, The Iſle of Nobles. | ; 
t Aſſer Menevenſis, p. 30. 
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- »#6at meaſure rebuilt it, he kept it as a garri- 
H — of which he gave to Ethelred, 
earl of Mercia, who had married his daughter 
Ethelfleda; and this nobleman, by his wife con- 
duct, ſoon prevailed on the Danes to repoſe a full 
confidence in his management of public affairs: 
ſo that even thoſe who had fled from the City, re- 
turned to put themſelves under his protection. 

Alfred likewiſe fortified the reſt of the Kingdom, 
erecting caſtles, and building towns, which he 
encloſed with walls, which became a great ſecu- 
rity to his het. 5 

One inſtance of the ſagacity of Alfred will ap- 
pear from the following circumſtance. The Danes 
having drawn ſome of their ſhips up the river Lea, 
as far as Hertford, the Londoners, alarmed at 

' their near approach, marched in a bo- 
„ dy to attack two forts, one of which 
they had erected on each ſide the river: but the 
Danes driving them back, Alfred found it neceſ- 
ſary to encamp in the neighbourhood of the forts, 
to defend the ruſtics who were at that time getting 
in the harveſt. At length finding that the Danes 
could not retain their fituation without the de- 
- fence of a river, he cauſed fluices to be dug, by | 
A D. 846 which the river was ſo effectually drain- 

e ed that they were compelled to aban- 
don, their ſhips and forts, and fly acroſs the coun- 
try to the borders of the Severn, whither they 
were purſued by Alfred, and at length ſo harraſſed, 
that they retired to Normandy in abſolute deſpair, 
and without having effected any one purpoſe of 
their landing. yy | 
The Danes having quitted this country, Alfred 
turned his thoughts to the art of ſhip- building, 
which he improved to a perfection hitherto un- 
known, and in the courſe of the following year 
A 3 beat off between twenty and thirty pi- 
? ratical veſſels which infeſted his coaſts, 

Having mentioned thus much of publie mat- 
ters, it may now be proper to advert to the private 
character of Alfred, his laws and inſtitutions, in 
which we ſhall find ſome things worthy of being 
copied, many worthy of being admire d. 

The rage of war having in a great meaſure im- 
peded the due- execution of the laws, Alfred no 
fooner experienced the bleſſings of peace, than he 
began to ſelect the. beſt from thoſe compiled by 


| 


—— 


Ina, Offa, and Ethelbert, (which laſt reduced | 


the Saxon laws to writing) making ſuch altera- 
tions and additions as the exigencies of the times 
required. Later ages have produced ſeverer laws 
than thoſe of Alfred; but not any were ever diſ- 
tributed with a more equal regard to juſtice. If 
at any time he relaxed of his ſeverity with regard 
to a private offender, he ſhewed no mercy to thoſe 
in office who violated the truſt repoſed in them; 
and it is recorded of him, that he cauſed forty-four 
judges to be hanged in one year for the perverſion 
of juſteee: . — II BY Y 

Senfible that the education of youth was a mat- 
ter of the higheſt importance, he cauſed” a law 
to be framed, by which every freeholder poſſeſ- 
fing two hides of land, was compelled to ſend his 
fons to ſchool till they were ſixteen years of age. 
For the encouragement of the higher branches 
of learning, he founded three or four ſchools and 
colleges at Oxford; and he has been deemed the 
founder of the univerſity itſelf ;. but ſome authors 
doubt the validity of this circumſtance. By ex- 
ample, as well as by bounty, he encouraged the 


3 


| 


increaſe of knowledge. He was himſelf a ſcho- 
6 


%- 


1 


29 
lar, perhaps the firſt of the age in which he lived, 
and was diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge in mathe- 

matics, architecture, hiſtory, poetry, and muſic. 

The diſpoſal of his revenue was fingular, and 
not unworthy of imitation, as far as the change 
of time and circumſtances may admit. His in- 
come was divided into ſeven parts, and diſpoſed 


of in the following manner; one for the ſupport 


of his houſhold ; a ſecond for the payment of his 
ſervants ; a third for the entertainment and relief 
of ſtrangers who repaired to his court; a fourth 
for the ſupport of religious houſes founded by 
himſelf ; a fifth for the ſupport of public ſemina- 
ries of learning; a fixth for the rebuilding and 
relieving monaſteries ; and the remainder for the 
relief of the poor in. general. eee e 

The manner in which Alfred diſpoſed of his 
time is not leſs worthy of remark; he divided it 
into three parts, of eight hours each, devoting 
eight to acts of devotion, eight to affairs of ſtate, 


| and the reſt to ſtudy, ſleep, and other neceffary re- 


freſhment. Clocks and hour-glaſſes being then 
unknown, he meaſured his time by wax-candles, 
on which were marked circular lines to diſtin- 
guiſh the hours ®. | 
It is to Alfred that we are indebted for the diſ- 
tinguiſhed privilege of trial by jury : he firſt or- 
dered that, in all criminal caſes, twelve men ſhould 
determine on the guilt or innocence of the party 
acculed. 41} e 
To this prince we are likewiſe indebted for 
many other admirable regulations. To prevent 
the practice of murder and other outrages; to pro- 
tect the innocent, and bring the guilty to ſpeedy 
puniſhment, he cauſed the kingdom to be divided 
into ſhires, or counties, theſe again into hundreds, 
and the hundreds into tythings ; and every man 
that did not belong to ſome tything, was deemed a 
vagabond, and treated as ſuch. The happieſt con- 
ſequences were the refult of this regulation: eyery 
houſholder was anſwerable for the conduct of his 
family; the houſholders were a kind of pledges for 
the good behaviour of each other : the hundreds 
were a ſort of ſecurity for the ſeveral tythings ; and 
the counties for the reſpective hundreds: thus 
every man thought himſelf bound to diſcover any 
criminal found in his vicinage ; the conſequence 
of all which was, that general fecurity and good 
order prevailed ; a robbery or breach of the peace 
was ſcarcely heard of, and England experienced 
a degree of tranquillity which ſhe had never before 
R | 
Alfred was the reviver of the Saxon Wittenagemot, 
or parliament, which generally aſſembled once in 
a year. We have heretofore obſerved, that this 
was the origin of our modern parliaments. He 


| likewiſe regulated the militia, to be in readineſs 


to prevent the inroads of the Danes. He was a 
zealous friend to trade and commerce, and built 
veſſels which he lett out for: the purpoſes of mer- 
anti e en 320273 1 


T0 o encourage arts and ſciences, he invited learn- 


ed men from the continent, and paid them libe- 


[rally for giving inſtructions to his fubjects. Him- 


ſelf a ſcholar, it is no wonder that he was a pro- 
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He is faid, likewiſe, to haye been the inventor of lan- 
thorns ; for, as there was no glaſs, he ordered white horn 
to be ſcraped till it became tranſparent, and put into wooden 
frames, and encloſed the candles therein. 5 


+ That is, the dwellings of ten houſholders, 
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moter of learning: the wiſh to extend knowledge, 


will ever increaſe with the poſſeſſion of it *. 


Alfred poſſeſſed the utmoſt equanimity of tem- 
per, never ä any extravagant ſign of grief 
or joy. He was affable without deſcending be- 
neath his dignity, ſo that his ſubjects beheld the 


prince with veneration, while they rejoiced in the 


condeſcenſion of the man. | 

To ſum up the character of Alfred in a few 
words, we muſt uſe thoſe of a celebrated writer, 
who calls him the wonder and aſtoniſhment of all 
ages; adding, “If we reflect on the devout part 
é of him, he ſeems to have lived always in a 
« cloiſter : if on his conduct and exploits in war, 
« one would think he had ſpent his days in the 
% camp: if on his ſtudies and , one would 
& conclude the univerſity had engroſſed him; and 
&« laſtly, if we conſider his {kill and prudence in 
© the adminiſtration of government, he ſeems to 
4% have made law and politics his whole ſtudy.” 

Alfred died in the year nine hundred, having 


reigned almoſt twenty-nine years, and in the fifty- 


ſecond year of his age, and was buried at Win- 
cheſter. He left three daughters and two ſons ; 
but the eldeſt ſon, Edmund, dying before him, 
he was ſucceeded by the ſecond, an account of 
whoſe reign now follows, OD 


7 EDWARD the Elder. | 
This prince, who is thus denominated to dif- 
tinguiſh him from Edward the Confeſſor, receiv- 
AD: dot! ed the regal unction from the hands of 


ſton in Surry, ſoon after which commenced thoſe 
troubles which laſted the greater part of his reign : 


for the Danes, whoſe hoſtilities had ceaſed during | 


the latter years of the reign of Alfred, embraced 
the firſt opportunity of proving that their enmity 
to the Engliſh had not ſubfided, | 

'The caſe was this : King Ethelred's eldeſt fon 


Ethelwald, being now arrived at years of matu- | 


rity, was prevailed on to claim the crown in right 
of birth, notwithſtanding the will of Ethelwulph ; 
on a pretence that the Ja brothers, to whom it 
was left in ſucceſhon, being dead, it ought not to 
deſcend to the ſon of Alfred : but the principal 
people of England, grateful for the bleſſings they 


had enjoyed under that monarch, were unwilling 


that the regal diadem ſhould be torn from his fa- 
mily : no perſons of conſequence, therefore, tak- 


ing part with Ethelwald, he applied to the Danes, 


who were, indeed, ſuppoſed to be the ſecret au- 
thors of this contrivance. Sand 4 8: Cont" 

The Danes readily eſpouſing his cauſe, he ſeized 
on Winburn, in Dorſetſhire, and Chriſt Church, 
in Hampſhire, fortifying himſelf in the former 
place, and ſwearing that he would retain it, or 
periſh in the attempt. Edward advanced to attack 


him, but ſtopping a ſhort time at Banbury, the 


other quitted the town by night, and eſcaped to 
Normandy, whence he embarked for Northum- 
berland, where the Danes, who were in arms, 
received him with pleaſure, and proclaimed him 
king of England ; pretending that their right to 
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A | i” Fab 3 4 82. ' ty un” | 
Alfred tranſlated Fortiur dl con/olatione Philſophize ; and 


was ſo fond of the book, that he conſtantly carried it in his 
boſom. * t e +0 baba 
+ A fingular circumſtance is recorded of Elfleda. It is 


* 
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ſaid, “ That having had a very painful labour with her firſt 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, at King- | 


W 
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[| bitious of dominion, defeated a party 
of the king's troops in Oxfordſhire, from whom 


into that county. 


channel, a very powerful fleet was fit- 


| eminent example of virtue, courage, 


ele& a ſovereign, was equal to that of the Weſt. 
Saxons, as they had poſſeſſion of half the king- 
dom. | | | | 

King Edward, alarmed at this proceeding, and 
anxious to ſuppreſs the Danes before they ſhould 


ſend for reintorcements from their own country, 


aſſembled a confiderable army, marched towards 
Northumberland, and his force increaſing as he 
proceeded, the Danes were too much diſpirited 
to refiſt him ; ſo that they gave up the cauſe of 
Ethelwald, and baniſhed him from their country, 
This, for the preſent, ſatisfied king Edward, who 


fortified” the borders of the kingdom of Mercia, 


with a view to keep the Danes within ſtricter 
bounds. Fo ; 

Ethelred, earl of Mereia, dying, his , 5.574. 
widow Elfleda +, ſiſter to king Ed- 912. 
ward, ſucceeding to the government of her late 


huſband's kingdom, fortified all the defencible 


places; by which ſhe kept the Danes from invad- 
ing the Mercian dominions; and then ſhe march- 
ed againſt the Welſh, whom ſhe prevented from 
coming in aid of the Danes, 

During the time ſhe was thus engaged, her bro- 
ther Edward rebuilt the city of Hereford, which 
the Danes had demoliſhed. In the mterim, Ed- 


| ward founded the univerſity of Cambridge, 


The Danes, ever reſtleſs, and am- 
A. D. 915. 


they obtained a large ſhare of plunder, with which 
they retreated: but ſoon afterwards another party 
of theſe diſturbers of the public peace was routed 
at Leighton, in Bedfordſhire, where the Danes loſt 
all the booty they had acquired by an incurſion 


* 


At length a deſcent of the Danes was | 
made from the ſouthern coaſt of Bri- N 


tany: they failed in a large fleet from the Severn, 


and committed great depredations on the borders 
of England and Wales: but ſome troops being in 
Glouceſterſhire and Herefordſhire, a battle enſued, 
in which the invaders were routed, with the loſs of 
ſeveral of their principal officers. Soon after this 


the king fortified Bedford and Buckingham, and 


demoliſhed a fort at Themisford, which had been 

erected by the Danes; and in the mean time El- 

fleda reduced Vork, Leiceſter, and Derby. 
Other Daniſh ſhips now infeſting the , 5 7 b 


ted out to attack them, in which king Edward 
ſailed in perſon, and having engaged the enemy, 
and driven moſt. of their veſſels on ſhore, he land- 
ed himſelf, and joining ſome forces under the 
command of Elfleda, they made an attack on the 
Danes, in Canterbury, great numbers of whom 
were ſlain. After this Elfleda carried the terror of 


her arms into Wales, and compelled the inhabi- 


tants to become tributary to her: but ſhe died at 
Tamworth, in the following year, an 4 p. 918. 


and conduct in a Woman. | | 
" Edward's dominions were ſtrengthened and en- 
larged by the death of this princeſs; for being in- 
formed that her daughter, Elfwinna, was engaged 
in a treaty of marriage with the Daniſh king, 


— 


1 


«child, a daughter, who ſurvived her, ſhe made a reſolu- 
«tion, and kept it, never to be in the like caſe again; and 
«from. that time ſhe devoted herſelf wholly to arms, and 


% gave ſignal proofs of her valour in all her brother's wars.“ 
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Reginald, he ſeized on the perſon of the young N 


dy. and took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Mer- 
= which he Va not quit till the inhabitants had 
allegiance to him. | : | 
N 2 Three years afterwards Griffith ap 
A. P. 921. Madoc came from Ireland, bringing 
over a conſiderable body of troops for the pro- 
feſſed purpoſe of reducing Wales. Landing at 


| Snowden, in Caernarvonſhire, they proceeded, un- 


oppoſed, as far as Cheſter; when king Edward 
attacked them, and was in the utmoſt danger of 
being made priſoner, but that his ſon Athelſtan 
came to his relief, and took priſoner the Daniſh 
general Leofred, who was wounded in the battle. 

From repeated experience Edward was convin- 
ced that no confidence was to be placed in the 
Danes; wherefore he erected fortreſſes on the 
confines of ſuch of their diſtricts as he had com- 
pelled to ſubmit to his arms. 3 5 
A. D Alfter a variety of conteſts, Edward, 

922. in the nine hundred and twenty- ſecond 


year of the Chriſtian ra, finding that the Welſn 


endeavoured to avoid payment of the tax which 
Elfleda had impoſed on them, marched into their 
country, and (after a fignal victory) compelled 
their king to purchaſe peace, on a promiſe of 
faithful payment of the tribute in future. The 
Scots, who had heretofore inhabited Northum- 
berland, and the Britons in the diſtriet of Cum- 
berland, purchaſed peace on ſimilar conditions. 
Edward, thus victorious over all his enemies, 
and happy in the poſſeſſion of peace, employed 
the remainder of his life in ſecuring the conqueſts 
he had acquired: but he had only a ſhort time in 
which to gratulate himſelf on thoſe conqueſts ; for 


| he departed this life at Farrington, in Berkſhire, 


1 in the twenty - fifth year of his reign, and 

the nine hundred and twenty- fifth of the 
Chriſtian æra. | 1 
Edward had two wives, and a concubine name 


Egwina, of all of whom were born fix ſons and 


nine daughters; but the immediate ſucceſſion tp 
the throne devolved on his ſon Athelſtan, (one of 


Egwina's children) in conſequence of the will of 


his father. | 
The character of king Edward the elder is 
very reſpectable; but does not ſhine ſo bright 
as it might have done, becauſe he was the im- 
mediate ſucceſſor of Alfred; and his ſubje&s 
having been familarized to acts of ſingular wif- 
dom and eminence, were the leſs ſtruck with the 


diſtinguiſhed as one of the firſt characters in 
hiſtory. * | 7 

Edward took care that the laws ordained by his 
father ſhould be executed with punctuality, and 
in ſome inſtances he cauſed an amendment of 


them. Upon the whole, Ke was a great monarch, 
and a good man. hed, 


n 


111 


Some accounts ſay that he was poiſoned ; but be that 
as it may, a curious ſtory is related by William of Malmſ- 


bury, who profeſſes, however, that he has no better autho- | 


rity for it than old ballads. Thus it runs: Prince Edwin 
being accuſed by the king's cup-bearer, of having been con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy, Athelſtan, thinking it not adviſe- 
able to put him to death 8 ordered him to be put on 
board a veſſel without fails or rudder, and expoſed to the 
mercy of the waves. Edwin proteſted his innocence, and 


finding the king his brother inexorable, leaped over-board 


and was drowned. Athelſtan ſoon repented of what he had 
done, and to atone for his crime, founded the abbey of Mid- 
dleton, in Dorſetſhire, now called Melton-abbey ; where he 


conduct of a king, who would otherwiſe have been 


***— 


? 


of troops for the intended attack. 
In the mean time Athelſtan, unſuſpicious of 
their deſigns, returned to Weſſex; but Conſtan- 


| 


25 


ArTHELSTAN. 


The illegitimacy of this prince not being deem- 
ed any obſtacle to his ſucceſſion, he was crowned 
at Kingſton, by. the general conſent of the no- 
bility and clergy, in the goth year of his age, 
and the year of Chriſt nine hundred and twenty- 
five, He had been knighted when young by his 
grandfather Alfred; and having been educated 
under the ſuperintendance of Elfleda, the moſt 
ſanguine hopes were entertained of his future 
greatneſs, The conſent that was given to his elec- 
tion to the throne, though it might be called gene- 
ral, was not abſolutely ſo ; for ſome of the nobles 
entered into a conſpiracy. to dethrone him, and 
make Edwin, the eldeſt legitimate ſon of Edward, 
king in his ſtead: but the plot being diſcovered, 
Alfred, the preſumed chief of the conſpirators, 
was taken into cuſtody. He denied the having 
any concern in the plot, and offered to make a ſo- 
lemn oath of his innocence before the pope. 
Hereupon Athelſtan ſent him to Rome, where he 
had no ſooner taken the preſcribed oath than he 


| was ſeized with a fainting fit, and died at the end 


of three days *. | 

The above-mentioned conſpiracy gave ſpirits 
to the Danes, who had for ſome time remained 
peaceable, and prompted them to think of revolt- 
ing; and they had even proceeded. ſo far as to 
take the city of York by ſurprize ; but Athelſtan 
being made acquainted with their proceedings and 
intentions, marched againſt them; and they being 
unprepared to defend themſelves, ſued for terms 
of peace, which were no ſooner aſked than grant- 
ed: and Athelſtan, with the moſt refined policy, 
offered the Daniſh king, Sithrick, his ſiſter Editha 
in marriage, on the condition that he ſhould em- 
brace the Chriſtian religion ; and the baptiſm and 
marriage took place; on which Athelſtan return- 
ed into Weſſex: but Sithrick dying in about two 
months, this connection was not productive of any 
good conſequence ; for leaving two ſons, Anlaff 


and Godfrid, (or Guthred) they determined to 


aſſert the right of government; on which Athel- | 
ſtan marched againſt them ſo ſuddenly, that they 
narrowly. eſcaped being made priſoners, the for- 
mer flying to Ireland, and the latter to Scotland. 
From Ireland Anlaff went likewiſe to Scotland, 
to concert meaſures with Conſtantine, king of that 
country, to diſpoſſeſs Athelſtan of Northumber- 
land: and while this plan was in agitation, Anlaff 
returned to Ireland, to bring Ee proportion 


tine had now ſpirited up Howel, king of Wales, 
to engage in a war with Athelſtan, while him- 
ſelf and Anlaff made their deſcent on Northum- 
berland ; but the king totally defeated the Welſh, 


and then haſtened to Scotland, to puniſh Conſtan- 


tine for his interference in this bufineſs ; and ac- 


As. 88 2 4 a 


_ 


Ann.... 


ordered prayers to be ſaid night and day for himſelf, and for 
his brother's ſoul. The falſe accuſer did not go long un- 
puniſhed: for one day waiting at the king's table, one of his 
feet happening to ſlip, he would have fallen, if he had not 
recovered himſelf with the other; on which he merrily ſaid, 
„See how one brother helps another: which the king 
overhearing, and taking it as a reproach or banter on him- . 
ſelf for his treatment of his brother, ordered the man to be 
executed immediately. | 
| : tually 
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tually took ſeveral places from him; but the latter 


wiſhing to protract time till Anlaff ſhould be ready 
to join him, ſued for peace, and obtained it on 
the moſt liberal terms, all the places that had 
been taken from him being reſtored. 

Athelſtan now returned to Weſſex, full of ima- 
ginary peace and ſecurity: but in the mean time 
the Danes of Ireland, Wales, and Northumber— 


land, having agreed to act in concert, Anlaff ſail- 


ed up the Humber with a large fleet, before Athel- 


ſtan was in the leaſt apprized of the 8 in 


agitation; but he no ſooner heard of the Danes 


being landed, than he marched againſt them, and 


coming up with them unexpectedly, totally rout- 
ed them near Brunſburg *, in Northumberland. 
The ſucceſs of this battle is attributed, in a great 
meaſure, to Turketul, a couſin of Athelſtan, who, 
at the head of a body of forces from London, 
broke through the ranks of the enemy, threw 
them into the utmoſt confufion, and decided the 
fortune of the day. There fell, in this remark- 


able engagement, the Scotch king, ſix kings of | 


different diſtricts in Ireland and Wales, twelve 
earls, and other general officers, and an almoſt in- 
credible number of perſons of inferior rank. 

It may not be improper to record a circumſtance 
which happened a ſhort time before this battle.— 


Anlaff, who. ſeemed ambitious of imitating the 
example of Alfred, diſguiſed himſelf in the habit | 


of a harper, and obtained admiſſion into the Eng- 
hth camp, to make his obſervations on the ſtrength 
and diſpoſition of the enemy. We are even told 
that he played before the royal tent, and that the 
king rewarded him in a bountiful manner. In 


his retreat he was ſeen by a ſoldier, who happen- | 
ed to know him; but he permitted him to paſs | 
unmoleſted ; and when he thought him out of 


danger of purſuit, he informed the king of what 
had happened. Athelſtan naturally enquired why 


he had not been made acquainted with this affair 
ſooner; to this the man replied, that he had for- 
merly taken an oath of allegiance to Anlaff, and 
therefore could not think of betraying him ; 
but he adviſed the king to remove his tent, on a | 
preſumption that a ſudden attack would be made | 


in that quarter. The king applauded his beha- 
viour to his old maſter, and took his advice with 
regard to the removal of the tent, and the event 
proved the ſagacity with which it was ek for 
on the following night, Anlaff, with a 

of ſoldiers, repaired to the ſame ſpot, and killed 
a biſhop and his ſervants, who had by chance pitch- 
ed their tent where that of the King had ſtood. 


Scotland, where he made ſeveral confiderable con- 
queſts, and returning ſouthward, puniſhed the 
Welſh for their combining againſt him, by a very 
confiderable increaſe of their tribute 4, or taxes, 
and confined them within the diſtrict beyond the 
river Wye. He then became more ſtrict in his 


conduct with regard to the Northumbrians, and 


5 —_— —_—_ 


- : Some writers call this place Brunanburgh, others Brune- 
ard. * 5 5 

+ There was an honeſt generoſity in this ſoldier's behavi- 
our, that reflects credit on his memory; and it is pity that 
his name has not been tranſmitted to poſterity. | ö 


1 What this tribute was, in former times, we are not 


told; but we learn that it was now increaſed to twenty 
pounds weight of gold, three hundred of ſilver, and twenty- 
five thouſand head of cattle: and it is probable that it was 
an annual tax. 8 . 
Every one has heard of Guy, earl of Warwick, whoſe 
adventures are ſaid to have happened in this reign, The 


„* 


elect body || Scots, Danes, and other enemies to the repoſe of 


** 


. 


[{ 
Athelſtan now carried his victorious arms into 


, 


1 


— 


teem of foreign princes, for about three 


\ - 
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having adjuſted all affairs in the north, he march- 

ed againſt, and reduced, the Corniſh Britons, 

whom he confined within limited bounds. 
Having thus procured peace for every part, of 


| his dominions, he continued to reign 1n the hearts 


of his ſubjects, and amidſt the applauſe and eſ- 


years, when death cut him off in the ay = 941. 
heighth of his glory, and in the ſixteenth year of 
his reign. He died without iſſue, and was in- 
terred at Malm{bury. _ 

With regard to the character of Athelſtan, it 
is confeſſedly a great one. Hiſtorians concur in 
ſaying, that he was worthy of his illuſtrious de- 
ſcent, and add, that though military concerns ne- 
ceſſarily engroſſed the principal part of his time, 
yet he was by no means indifferent to the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice in the civil line. His domini- 
ons flouriſhed under his command, and his ſub- 
jects were ſtill farther ſecured by an addition to 
thoſe laws that had been framed by Alfred. He, 
likewiſe conſulted the intereſts of religion, by em- 
ploying the moſt learned men to tranſlate the Bible 


| into the Saxon language. | 


Athelſtan being a zealous friend to the reli- 
10us houſes, the monks of thoſe times have ex- 


| tolled him in the higheſt degree, and even record 


' miracles ſaid to have been wrought in his favour. 
Among other ridiculous ſtories, they tell us, that 
lofing his ſword during the battle of Brunſburgh, 
he was ſupphed with another, which dropped from 
heaven into his ſcabbard : and that on another oc- 


| cafion, on the mentioning the words * St. John of 
„ Beyerley,” he ſtruck his ſword three yards deep 


into a ſolid rock. It ſeems aſtoniſhing that even 
ſuperſtition could have propagated, or credulity 
itſelf given faith to ſuch unaccountable tales! But 
what 1s there that art may not endeavour to pro- 
pagate, while folly can be found to give it credit 8 


EDowvns 1. 


This prince ſucceeded his brother Athelſtan, at 
the age of eighteen years, and was crown- 4 5 
ed at Kingſton, in Surry, with great 8 * 
pomp and magnificence. His character was of the 
moſt amiable kind, and he had given indiſputable 
proofs of his valour in the ſeveral conteſts with the 


England; ſo that his acceſſion was hailed as an 
event extremely propitious to the public weal. 
The Danes, ever uneaſy under the Engliſh yoke 
ſought the firſt opportunity of revolting ; and be- 
ing aſſiſted by Anlaff, who had fled to Ireland, 
they endeavoured to regain the kingdom of North- 
umberland: Olaus, king of Norway, aſſiſting 
Anlaff with ſhips and men, he landed in the north, 
and marching to York, the citizens threw open 
their gates to receive him ||; moſt other places fol- 
lowing this example, the garriſons were either ex- 


—_— —— — r . ed - bs * 
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following is the fabulous account of this matter. Colede- 
brand, an enormous giant from Denmark, having challenged 
any Engliſhman to combat with him, and none being found 


hardy enough to encounter him, Guy, then newly arrived 


from the Holy Land, in the dreſs of a pilgrim, and being 
unknown, except to the king, accepted the challenge, fought 
the giant near Wincheſter, and ſlew him; on which the 
Danes ſubmitted; whereupon. Guy retired to the cell of a 
hermit, where he died. (tp 


: 


Some accounts ſay, that Anlaff had maintained a ſecret 
correſpondence with the people of Vork; which ſeems pro- 


bable, from their ready ſubmiſſion. 
| pelkd 
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led or maſſacred by the Danes, ſo that between 
the combined motives of inclination and fear, the 
whole country profeſſed ſubmiſſion to Anlaff, who, 
_ elated with the rapidity of his ſucceſs, penetrated 
into Mercia, and recovered poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
places which had been formerly captured from 
his countrymen. | | 

Notwithſtanding the youth of Edmund, he had 
no fear of the enemy ; but putting himſelf at the 


head of his army, he marched to meet the foe, | 


while Anlaff advanced, with an equal intention of 
coming to battle. The armies met and encoun 
tered near Cheſter, and fought through the day 
with equal fury. They would have renewed the 
conteſt in the morning, but Wulſtan and Odo, 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, interpoſed 
ſo ſtrenuouſly to accommodate the diſpute, that 
Edmund was in a manner compelled to comply, 
and a treaty was concluded by the break of day, 
by which it was agreed, that all the country north 
of Watling-ſtreet, which ran from North Wales 
to the ſea-fide on the ſouth of Kent, ſhould be de- 
| livered up to the Danes; ſo that the country was 
divided nearly into two equal partitions: but ſoon 
after this conceſſion, which was the child of ne- 
ceſſity, a circumſtance aroſe much more favour- 
able to Edmund's wiſhes. | 
Anlaff having burthened his ſubjects with heavy 
taxes, they revolted, and ſending for Reginald, 
his couſin, from Ireland, they cauſed him to be 
proclaimed king at York. Edmund taking ad- 
vantage of this circumſtance, marched into the 
north at the head of a large army; and neither of 
the kings being in a condition to oppoſe him, he 
15. compelled them both to ſwear alle- 
94. giance, and permitted Reginald to hold 
the government that had been beſtowed on him, 
on the condition of his profeſſing the Chriſtian re- 
ligion. A 5 | 3 
This done, Edmund returned to Weflex ; but 
he ſoon learnt that the two kings had combined 
againſt his intereſt with the Danes of Mercia, and 
the king of Cumberland ; on which he inſtantly 
marched into Mercia, and took Nottingham, 
Derby, Stafford, and Leiceſter, with ſome other 
places belonging to the Danes, before the people 
of Northumberland could join them. The two 
kings were ſo confounded at this ſtroke of ſucceſs, 
that they immediately quitted the iſland, on 
which the Danes ſwore allegiance to Edmund, 


who immediately repaired to Cumberland, and 


having eaſily ſubdued that diſtrict, he preſented 
it to the king of Scotland, by way of ſecuring his 


friendſhip: butheretained to himſelf the ſovereign- 


ty, while the Scotch king was to do homage for it, 


and appear at the court of England on ſolemn feſti- | 


vals if he ſhould be ſummoned, 
Peace now reigned throughout the dominions of 
Edmund, and much happineſs was expected to 


have been derived from his mild and equitable go- 


vernment, when an event happened which put a 
period to his life, and the hopes of his ſubjects. 

As the king was ſitting with his nobility, cele- 
brating the feſtival of St. Auguſtine (in comme- 


moration of the converſion of the Saxons), at | 
Puckle-chureh, in Glouceſterſhire, one Leolf, a 


notorious. robber, whom the king had baniſhed, 


came into the hall, and took his ſeat at one of the 
tables. The king, ſhocked: at his ' preſumption, 
commanded an officer to take him into cuſtody ; | 


but the villain 


preparing to draw a dagger to de- 
© | 


. i 


33 
fend himſelf, Edmund leaped from his ſeat in a 
rage, and ſeizing him by the hair, was dragging 
him out of the hall, when Leolf ſtab- , P. 948 
bed him in the breaſt, and he fell to 
the ground, end inſtantly expired. The murderer 
immediately fell a victim to the juſt indignation 
of the company preſent. 

Such was the unfortunate end of young Ed- 
mund, after a ſhort, butglorious reign, He was 
buried at Glaſtonbury, of which the famous Dun- 
ſtan was at that time the abbot, This king, by 
his queen Elgiva, left two ſons, Edwy and Ed- 
gar, both of whom ſucceeded to the government, 
as will hereafter be ſeen. | d- 

During the reign of Edmund ſeveral good laws 
were framed, ſome of which are ſtill ſubſiſting. 
Among the ordinances of Edward one was very 
remarkable : till his time commiſſions of robbery 
had been puniſhed only by a fine; but he cauſed 
it to be enacted, that when a gang of robbers was 
apprehended, the eldeſt among them fhquld be 
hanged. —How far this kind of puniſhment has 
tended to prevent the crime of robbery, may be a 
matter of doubt ; but thoſe who complain that 
our penal laws are too ſanguinarv, will do well to 


look up to king Edmund as the author of them. 


E DR E D. 


Edred was the brother of the deceaſed king, 
and aſſumed the government by the general con- 
ſent of the people, as the ſons of Edmund were in 
their minority. He was crowned at Kingſton, in 
Surry, by Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
had ſcarcely begun his reign before the Danes, as 
uſual, made preparations for hoſtilities, and pre- 
vailed on Malcolm, king of Scotland, to enter 
into their alliance; but no ſooner was Edred ac- 
quainted with their proceedings, than he marched 
to Northumberland, and got into the center of the 
country before they were in any condition to re- 


fiſt him; on which they were compelled to ſue for 


peace, which Edred did not grant till he had fined 
or otherwiſe puniſhed ſome of the principal con- 
trivers of the inſurrection. This being done, he 
haſtened into Scotland, where Malcolm, who had 
been informed of what had happened, was glad to 


make peace with the king, to whom he did ho- 


mage. 1 
But there ſeemed to be almoſt an impoſſibility 


of quelling the reſtleſs ſpirit of the Danes; for no 


ſooner had Edred returned to Weſſex, than they 
made another effort to depart from their allegiance, 
and ſending for Anlaff, who had fled to Ireland, 
put themſelves under his government ; and it is 
probable that he might have long maintained his 
dignity, but that he aſſumed the tyrant, and gave 
himſelf ſo many airs of haughty inſolence, that 
his ſubjects depoſed him, and made Eric, a Daniſh 

nobleman, king in his room. | 
This, however, did not anſwer the end propoſed, 
for many of the Northumbrians adhering to the 
cauſe of Anlaff, the country was ravaged by two 
great contending parties, who ſought the deſtruc- 
tion of each other. Hereupon Edred marched at 
the head of a powerful army, and arriving in the 
country when there was no expectation of him, he 
laid waſte all around him, and killed immenſe 
numbers of the infurgents. Eric was no ſooner 
acquainted with his approach, than he ſought his 
105 to 245 1 1 ſafety 
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ſafety by a haſty retreat to Scotland. On the de- || © Monarch of Albion ;” and in another, © King 
ſertion of their leader, the Northumbrian Danes || of Great-Britain,” being the firſt Englith ſovereign 
made their ſubmiſſion, as uſual, renewed. their Phe aſſumed that title. (03 Tod: 

oaths of allegance, and obtained pardon: nor was Judging of the character of this king from his 
this all they obtained; for the generous Edred'|| hiſtory, we cannot ſay that he was deficient in 
confiding in their fidelity, replaced Eric on the martial valour; though, when war became no 
throne, on the condition that he ſhould ſwearalle- || longer neceſſary, he at once ſunk into the loweſt 
giance, and pay him a tribute, ſtate of ſubjection to which a king could deſcend, 


No obligation, however ſacred, appears to have || a ſubjection to the imperious will of a haughty and 
been ſufficient to bind the perfidious Danes; for || artful prelate *. 


1 the king, in the full confidence off | 3 
9% ſecurity, was proceeding to the ſouth- . 
ward, they ſallied out of Vork, and attacked the 
rear of his army, which would probably have been | | 110 
deſtroyed, but that the good conduct of Edred This king, who was nephew to the 4. D. 2 
kept the troops to their duty, and enabled them || deceaſed monarch, came to the govern- 954. | 
to repel the enemy. Incenfed in the higheſt de- || ment- when he was only fourteen years of age; 
os at ſo baſe a proceeding, he marched back to || and was ſo remarkable for his perſonal accom- 
Northumberland, and began to lay waſte the || pliſhments, that he obtained the ſurname. of The 
country, having determined on the total deſtruo- Fair. Contrary to the advice of his counſellors, 
tion of the rebels: but renewed ſubmiſſion was || he had married Elpiva, a lady of a noble family, 


— 


o 


3 of renewed mercy. They implored || and not very diſtantly related to the crown +. 
is pardon in the moſt abje& manner, and to be The monkiſh writers, who have ſought: every 
granted on his own terms; whereupon the king, [| occafion to defame the character of Edwy, ſay, 
having had ſufficient proof of their infidelity, || that on the very day of his coronation, he with- 
eauſed Amac, ſon of Anlaff, to be put to death, || drew from his nobles in the height of their feſti- 
and the inhabitants renounced their allegiance to vity, to enjoy the converſation of his wife and her 
Eric. This being done, the king garriſoned their || mother, in an adjacent apartment; when the com- 
towns with Englith ſoldiers, to prevent future in- pany being uneaſy at his abſence, Dunſtan under- 
ſurrections; and diveſting Northumberland of all || took to bring him back, and ruſhing into the 
regal privileges, gave the government of it, as a || room, reproached him with his ill-timed fondneſs, 
province, to an Engliſh earl named Ofulf, and, in the rudeſt manner, dragged him back to 
This affair being adjuſted, Edred became ſole || the hall, where the gueſts were ſeated. | 
, governor of the kingdom, and reigned || This violent outrage on the perſon of the king, 
A. D. 953. = Wes . | we i 5 : 
| ; in perfect peace; and now turned his could not fail of exciting his indignation; and 
thoughts entirely to religious duties, in which he || in conſequence of the advice of ſome whe were 
as chiefly directed by Dunſtan, the abbot of diſguſted with the conduct of Dunſtan, he de- 
Glaſtonbury, who poſſeſſed the entire confidence }| manded of that haughty prieſt, reſtitution of 
of the monarch, and made him the mere dupe of || thoſe ſums of the public money with which he 
his own will; a circumſtance by no means to be [| had been entruſted. Dunſtan's anſwer was, that 
wondered at ; for it is not unuſual for a prince to | by the order of the late king, it had been applied 
be the ſlave of a prieft! _ RET to pious uſes; but he refuſed to deliver in any 
_ Edred appointed Dunſtan his treaſurer, and, || particular account of the ditburſements. 
in fact, he was ſuperintendant of all affairs, ec-}| The king's council did not ſeem to wiſh that 
clefiaſtical and civil. This mean king, (but to he would purſue this inquiry any farther, left ſome 
what meanneſs will not ſuperſtition deſcend 1) Oc-diſturbance ſhould ariſe among the populace, who 
caſionally received ſtripes from the hands of Dun- }| had the higheſt opinion of the ſanctity of Dun- 
ſtan, by whoſe advice he rebuilt the church and || ſtan +, and the moſt ſuperſtitious attachment to 
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1 monaſtery of Glaſtonbury. By this conduct Dun- the monks, and their religious houſes. Never- 
Wy ſtan became a great favourite with the churchmen, || theleſs, that Dunſtan might be effectually morti- 5 
Wu who extolled him as a faint, and even preferred him || fied, the monks were deprived of the benefices 13 
| 11 to the apoſtles : they aſſerted, that miracles were || they held, which were beſtowed on the ſecular 2 

Ni wrought in his favour; and it is impoſſible to fay || prieſts. This proceeding inflamed the monks to 

wan ' to what a height the power and inflnence of the || the higheſt pi rage | 

lt o What a height the p and influence ot the || the higheſt pitch of rage, ſo that they aſſerted, 

n monks would have been carried, if death had not that this innovation ſtruck at the very vitals of re- 
Þij : put a period to the deluſions of the king. |} ligion. The monks of Malmeſbury were more | 
; Edred died of the quinſey, in the year of Chriſt || violent than any of the reſt, and vented their com- : 

| nine hundred and fifty-five, and was interred at || plaints in the moſt bitter invectives d; however, 

| Wincheſter. In one of his charters he calls himſelf Dunſtan, to whoſe. influence theſe murmurings 

- ie — Ng 1 reer | 7 * ee ER 1 0 

Some hiſtorians tell us, that when Dunſtan was ſent for || mortification, that his zeal grew furious, and his fancy 

to perform the laſt offices to the expiring king, he protracted || teemed with viſions of the moſt extravagant nature. It is 

the time till he was aſſured of his death, and then embez- || ſuppoſed illuminations were frequent; his temptations ſtrong, 

zled the money he had in his hands, which enabled him to || but he conſtantly reſiſted with bravery. The devil, it was 


live in ſplendor and magnificence. | ſaid, one day paid him a viſit in the ſhape of a fine youn 

She was within the degrees of affinity prohibited by || woman; but Dunſtan, knowing the deceit, and provoke 

„the canon law.” GoLDsMITA, at his importunity, ſeized him by the noſe with a pair of 

1 I An ingenious writer gives the following account of || red-hot pincers, as he put his head into the cell; and he 

1 Dunſtan, which we inſert as matter of curiohty. He was || held him there till the malignant ſpirit made the whole 

VA born of noble parents; but Og ng as a man of licen- || neighbourtiood reſound with his bellowings. 
tious manners in his youth; he 


took himſelf to the auſte- $ William of Malmeſbury ſays, that houſe, after having 


rities of a monkiſh life. He ſecluded himſelf entirely from || been in poſſeſſion of the monks for two hundred and ſeventy 
the world, in a cell ſo ſmall, that he could neither ftand.|| years, was turned into a fable for clerks, | 
erect, nor lie along in it. It was in this retreat of conſtant - | | 
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were chiefly attributed, was baniſhed the king- 


dom &, and retired to a monaſtery in Flanders : 
but his exile ſerved only to increaſe the general 
opinion of his ſanCtity.z and Odo, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, was fo tranſported with the blind rage 
of religious zeal, that he pronounced ſentence of 
divorce between Edwy and his beloved Elgiva; 
and the king being obliged to refign her to the 
fury of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, Odo ſent ſome ſol- 


diers to fetch her from the palace, and: cauſed. 


her to be branded in the face with a hot iron; after 

which ſhe was baniſhed to Ireland for life. 
This ſevere treatment, however, had not the 

intended effect. Elgiva's wounds being cured, 


ſhe returned to England, full of all the affecti- 


onate fondneſs of a faithful wife; but the unfeel- 
ing archbiſhop having cauſed her to be narrowly 
watched, ſhe was taken into cuſtody, and put to 
death with horrid. circumſtances of, cruelty, her 
body being mangled, and the finews of her legs 


cut aſunder. Thus periſhed the beautiful and 


unfortunate Elgiva, who fell a ſacrifice to the 
malice of unfeeling bigotry ! 
In the mean time the monks depreciated the 
young king in the higheſt degree, ſo that a revolt 
againſt him was reſolved on; and Dun- 
A. P. 957. ſtan returning to England, now openly 
eſpouſed their cauſe, which was likewiſe abetted 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, till at length 
an open rebellion was the conſequence ; for the 


people of Mercia and Northumberland entering 


into the propoſed meaſures, Edgar, the king's 


brother, then only thirteen. years of age, was 


ad. placed at their head, and readily join- 
Sos ul ed by the Danes of the diſtricts above- 
mentioned, who. were ſtill glad of any opportu- 


nity of diſtreſſing the Engliſh. Edwy being al- 
together unprepared to cruſh this rebellion, and 
the number of his adherents continually declining, 


he found it neceffary to conſent to a partition of 
the kingdom, reſerving only. Weſſex to himſelf, 


the inhabitants of which ſtill held: their allegi- | 
ance to him ; and Edgar was crowned, taking the | 


* 


title of king of Mercia. | 


— 


Edwy, having loſt his beloved wife, and been 


obliged to ſubmit to an unjuſt partition of his do- 
minions, ſunk into a profound melancholy, which 
deprived him of life, after he had reigned little 


more than four years, amidſt a'ſeries of diſtreſſes, | 


ſuch as have. ſeldom fallen to the ſhare of ſo young 
a monarch, He was interred at Wincheſter, and 
ſucceeded by Edgar. 75 1 1 0 
Though the character of this king has been 
greatly traduced by the malice of the monks, yet 
other writers, who could have no intereſt in miſ- 
repreſenting facts, have lamented that his life was 
ſo ſhort, and repreſented that the kingdom was in 
a flouriſhing condition under his government. 
The unprejudiced, therefore, will Arte youth- 
ful prince among the moſt amiable, though un- 
fortunate; that have held the Engliſh ſceptre. 
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EG AR. 


4 Edgar came to the crown before he 
was fixteen years of age, and obtained 
the ſurname of The Peaceable, 


3 


8 


. 


* Some writers ſay, that he voluntarily retired ; but this 
ook as a reſignation at court, when a man quits his place 
gcauſe he can hold it no longer | 


becauſe his reign. 


was undiſturbed by any  commotions foreign or 
domeſtic. It was principally to his great prepara- 
tions both by ſea and land, that he owed his ſecurity ; _ 
for no perſon thought it worth his while to invade 
| thoſe dominions, of which he had no hope of con- 
queſt, A large army conſtantly kept in the north, 
awed the Danes from attempting their uſual in- 
ſurrections, while a prodigious fleet guarded, the, 
coaſts. The kings of Wales, Ireland, and the 
Iſle of Man, acknowledged him for their ſove- 
reign; and on a viſit he made to Cheſter, he is ſaid | 
to have been rowed in his barge on the river Dee 
by eight tributary kings. 

Nothing, however, tended more to the tran- 
quillity of Edgar's reign, than his patronage and 
protection of the monks ; for the voice of the 
people evermore went with theſe eccleſiaſtics, who 
could foment war, or preſerve the public peace, 


11almoſt at their pleaſure. 


Very different is the character of Edgar, as 
given by different writers: the monks extol him 
to the ſkies, as a miracle of piety ; which is not to 
be wondered at, when it is conſidered, what favours 
he conferred on men of their order: he advanced 
Dunſtan to the biſhopric of Worceſter, and then 
promoted him to the ſee of Canterbury; and on 


f his recommendation, advanced his friends Oſwald 


and Ethelwold to the mitre ; and theſe prieſts, in 
conjunction, governed the church with adominion 
almoſt abſolute ; the conſequence of which was, 
that the ſecular prieſts were expelled the monaſte- 
ries, and the regulars placed in their ſtead: and 
to theſe laſt was hkewiſe given the poſſeſſion of 
eccleſiaſtical benefices. oe Daz 
Edgar is ſaid to have founded more than forty 
monaſteries, and repaired and adorned many 
others; and his liberality to the monks, as it ex- 
ceeded all bounds of diſcretion, is almoſt beyond 
credibility : while all the recompence of thefe 
| mighty favours was the name of Saint, conferred 
{after his death. | | 
Some writers repreſent, this monarch as of the 
moſt diſſolute and. abandoned of men; but the 
more impartial ſay, that vice and virtue were 
blended in his diſpoſition. 
The kingdom being prodigiouſly infeſted with 
| wolves, he contrived an admirable method of 
clearing the country of theſe beaſts. He pub- 
liſhed a general pardon to all criminals ,  . 
in England, on the condition of their . 
bringing, within a limited time, a number of the 
tongues of thoſe animals ; and inſtead of a tri- 
bute, which he uſed to receive of the Welſh, he 
| demanded the heads of three hundred wolves an- 


3 


1|nually ; and by theſe expedients, the country was 


cleared at the end of three years. 

Edgar was alſo ſevere againſt corrupt and un- 
juſt magiſtrates, more pernicious than even the 
wolves he had deſtroyed. To hear and redreſs the 
complaints of his ſubjects, he made an annual 


journey through ſome parts of his kingdom; and 


88 


cauſed a law to be enacted, that a judge convicted 
of giving an unjuſt ſentence, ſhould be fined if 
he did it through ignorance; but for ever diſ- 
miſſed from office, if through deſign, 

There are two or three ſtories told of this mo- 
narch, neither of them favourable to his charac- 
ter. They ſay that he took a nun forcibly from 
a convent, co-habited with, and had a daughter 
by her. His ſecond miſtreſs became ſo by a kind 
of accident; for being on a caſual viſit at the 
houſe of a nobleman” near Andover, he — 
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ſo paſſionately enamoured of his daughter, that 
he inſiſted on ſleeping with her that very night. 


The mother of the young lady, aware of the im- 


petuoſity of his temper, and dreading his power, 
prevailed on one of the waiting women to ſupply 
the place of her daughter. The morning diſ- 
covered the deceit; but the king having reflected 
on the diſhonour he had intended the family, ap- 
peared not diflatisfied with what had happened, and 
transferred his love to the good-natured damſel, 
who was called Elfleda the Fair, whom he kept 


as his favourite till his marriage, the particulars | 


of which are as follow. | 

_ Having been told that Elfrida *, daughter of 
Otdgar, ear! of Devonſhire, was in the higheft 
bloom of beauty, he commiſſioned earl Ethel- 

wald, his favourite friend, to viſit the family, and 

give him an account whether the lady merited the 


laviſh praiſes that had been beſtowed on her. | 


Ethelwald obeyed the injunction, but forgot the 
principal part of it; for, ſtruck with admiration 


at the beauty of Elfrida, he afked her in marriage 
of her father, obtained his conſent, and their 


nuptials were privately ſolemnized. Ethelwald 
returning to court, told the king that there was 
nothing extraordinary in the beauty of the young 
lady, but that her ſuppoſed charms were founded 
in the knowledge of her birth and fortune. The 


king had no ſuſpicion, and the newly-married | 


man was conſoled by the ſucceſs of his contriv- 
ance; but ſome time afterwards, turning the con- 
verſation on Elfrida, he inſinuated, that though ſhe 
was unworthy of being exalted to the throne, her 
riches and rank rendered her a very deſirable match 
for a private ſubject, wherefore he ſolicited the 
royal permiſſion to pay his addreſſes to her. The 
king conſented, Ethelwald returned to his wife, 


and the nuptials were ſoon afterwards publicly | 


ſolemnized. 

The earl kept his wife conſtantly at his country- 
ſeat, jealous of the king being a witneſs of her 
beauty; but there were not wanting ſome officious 
people, who had enquired into, and diſcovered 
the truth ; and theſe informing Edgar of the whole 
tranſaction, he took an opportunity of going, ac- 
companied by Ethelwald, into that part of the 
country, where the beautiful wife was ſecluded. 
It: may be ſuppoſed, that this excurfion was ex- 
ceedingly diſagreeable to the earl; but his fitua- 
tion demanded: his attendance on the king, who, 
when he came near the ſpot, told him, that he 
wiſhed to ſee the lady of whom he had heretofore 
heard ſo much. -Alarmed at the propoſal, the 
huſband uſed diſſuaſive arguments, but in vain; 


the king was inflexible; and the ſole favour that | 


Ethelwald could obtain was, that he might go 
firſt, to make proper preparation for his majeſty's 
reception. 
acknowledged the breach of faith that he had 
been guilty of to obtain poſſeſſion of her, and en- 
treated her to diſguiſe her charms as much as poſ- 
ſible, to guard againſt the conſequence to be ap- 
prehended from the fuſceptibility of the king's 
diſpoſition. The lady, however, adorned her per- 
ſon to the utmoſt advantage; and the king no 
ſooner ſaw her, than he was enamoured of her 


charms, and reſolved to make her his wife; but 


1 


— — — 


This ſeems to prove, that it was not cuſtomary at that 
time, for the unmarried daughters of the nobility to viſit] 
the court; for if they had, Edgar would have wwitne/ed the 
beauty of Elfrida, and need not have truſted to the report of it. 
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He no ſooner ſaw his wife, than he 
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I Some writers call him Ethelwoldee. 


| hunting party with the king. 
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he concealed his paſſion, that his revenge might 
be the more certain and deſtructive. 055 

Ethelwald being ſent into Northumberland, on 
pretence of urgent buſineſs, was murdered in a 
wood 4, and, as fome ſay, by the king's own hand; 
while others aſſert, that he only gave orders for 
the aſſaſſination : but which ever be the fact, no 
enquiry was made after the murderer, and Edgar 
was in a ſhort time married to the widow of the 


deceaſed : of this marriage was born Ethel- 
red, who ſucceeded Edward the Younger on the 


throne. 

Edgar reigned about ſixteen years, was buried 
at Glaſtonbury, and ſucceeded by Edward the 
Younger, of whoſe government we are next to 
treat. } . 


EDWARD the YouNGER, otherwiſe called the 
| MaARrTYRe 80 


Edgar's death put an end tothat peace , 5 
and quietneſs which had for ſome tine 1 
pervaded the kingdom. Some people of rank had 
been long jealous of the monks, and of that un- 
bounded power which had been heaped on them; 


and Efer, duke of Mercia, who was one of their 


avowed enemies, ſetting the example, by ejecting 
them from their benefices throughout that king- 


dom, his conduct was followed by other perſons 
of influence; but the duke of Eaſt-Anglia, and 


other people of rank, were firmly attached to 


Dunſtan and his party. Violent diſputes now aroſe 


reſpecting the monks, which were increaſed by 
the conteſt with regard to the ſucceſſion. Thoſe 
who adhered to the monks were faſt friends of Ed- 
ward, the eldeſt ſon of Edgar, at this time about 
fourteen years of age; while the other party were 


for Ethelred, then only eight years old, alledging, 
that Edward's mother had never been lawfully 


married to Edgar: but the true reaſon was, that 
Ethelred was under the tuition of his mother, who 
was a known and determined enemy to the monks. 
While the aſſembly of the ſtates was debating 
about the ſucceſſion, Dunſtan taking advantage 
of the favourable opinion of the populace, took 
Edward by the hand, and led him to the church, 
where he anointed him king. Many of the no- 
bility murmured at this proceeding, but they were 
afraid to ſhew their averſion openly, leſt they 
ſhould incur the reſentment of the people. | 
Dunſtan having thus carried a favourite point, 
and thereby increafed his influence, he deter- 


mined to keep the monks in their benefices, and 


even exerted the king's authority in their favour; 


thus, in a manner, taking the regency into his 


own hands. : ? 

Among other. artifices made uſe of by Dunſtan, 
we are toldof the following, calculated to operate. 
on the | prejudices of the vulgar; for miracles 
were, more eaſily credited in that age than in the 
preſent. Having convened an aſſembly on the 
affair of the monaſteries, and the monks being in 
danger of loſing their cauſe, the following words 
were heard, as procceding from a crucifix : “It 
“ ſhan't be ſo, it ſhan't be ſo: you have judged 
{© welt hitherto, and it would be wrong to change; 
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t Some hiſtorians ſay, that he was murdered when an a 
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but it being inſinuated that a man was placed be- 
hind the wall, and ſpoke thoſe words through a 
pipe, Dunſtan had recourſe to another artifice, if 
not more refined, abundantly more cruel, He 
cauſed another council of the clergy and laity, to 
be held at Calne, in Wiltſhire, where, while the 
arguments were again taking a, turn unfavour- 
able to the monks, the floor of the room ſunk, 
and almoſt every perſon was either killed or 
wounded, Dunſtan alone eſcaping uninjured, his 
chair being placed on a beam that did not fink, As 
the king did not appear in the council on that day, 
people did not ſcruple to ſay that he had been kept 
out of danger by the contrivance of Dunſtan, 
though it had been cuſtomary for him to be pre- 
ſent at all ſuch aſſemblies. However this be, the 
monks remained in quiet poſſeſſion of their 
benefices. | | | | 

There is nothing farther remarkable in the reign 
of Edward, but the fingular cataſtrophe by which 
that reign was concluded, the account of which 
is given, with little variation, by all our hiſto- 
rians.— The king returning from hunting in the 
iſle of Purbeck, in Dorſetſhire, and approaching 
near Corfe-caſtle, determined to pay his reſpects to 
his ſtep-mother, Elfrida, who lived there with her 
ſon Ethelred. Quitting his company, he rode to 
the gate, when Elfrida ran out to receive him, and 
urged him to alight ; but this he declined, ſaying 
that as he only intended to pay his reſpects to her 


as he paſſed, he would be glad of a glaſs of wine 


to drink her health. This was given him, when a 
villain, according to directions previouſly given by 
the queen, ſtabbed him 1n the back with a dagger 
while he was drinking. Finding himſelf wounded, 
he ſpurred his horſe, and rode off; but fainting 


with the loſs of blood, he fell from the ſaddle, and 
his foot hanging in the ſtirrup, he was dragged 


a conſiderable way, till he was dead, and the 
horſe ſtopped at the'door of a poor blind woman. 
The body being tracked by the blood, the deceaſed 
king was found by his ſervants, and buried at 
Warcham, in Dorſetſhire*, whence it was removed 
to the monaſtery of Shafteſbury, founded by Al- 


fred the Great, where many miracles were faid to 


have happened, a circumſtance, by no means re- 
markable, when we confider how great a friend 
the king had been to the monks, who cauſed him 


ETRHELRE D II. 


This prince; whoſe character was of the moſt 
amiable kind, was the only ſurviving heir of the 
regal line; ſo that Dunſtan, though much againſt 
his inclination, could hot refuſe to crown him. 
Some writers affert, that he foretold the calami- 
ties of his reign : but if he predicted them at all, 
it could have been only from the ſpirit of rancour 
and malevolence. | 8 3 

The country being now in a weakened ſtate, 
the young king indolent, irreſolute, and timid, 
the Danes, the old foes of England, who had left 
the kingdom undiſturbed for many years, began 
to renew their hoſtilities 4, and before 1 D. os. 
Ethelred had been crowned two years; © 
ſeven ſhips of piratical Danes came ſiiling into 
the channel, and made a deſcent on the ifle of 
Thanet, whence they proceeded to Southampton, 
and having plundered that town, and the adjacent 
country, they re-imbarked, and proceeded to the 
coaſt of Cornwall, which they deſolated in the 
like manner. | 

In this year another party of theſe ravagers de- 
barked in Dorſetſhire, and laid waſte the iſle of 
| Portland, while a third made Wales the object of 
their vengeance, and, excluſive of other miſchief, 
plundered the church of St. David. 1 

Theſe invaſions were at length ſo ſudden and 
frequent, that the Engliſh troops were perfectly 
harraſſed in marching from place to place, with 
the intent of repelling them; while murder, fire, 
plunder, and deſolation of every kind took place, 
and exhibited an almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of 
miſery for about ten years. 

In the mean time the credit and influence of 
the monks declined at a rapid rate. The people 
began to open their eyes, and were aſtoniſned at 
their former credulity ; for it ſeemed abfurd, that 
thoſe people could not avert the public diſtreſſes 
by their prayers, who pretended to have effected 
ſo much by them, when their own intereſt was 
immediately concerned. The king was no friend 
to theſe holy hypocrites, and the three biſhops, 
their profeſſed patrons, all died; Dunſtan, the 
principal of them, departing this life in the year 
nine hundred and ninety, almoſt deteſted by thoſe 


to be canonized, and honoured with the appella- || very. people who had heretofore honoured him 


tion of the Martyr, _ 


Edward's death happened after a reign of leſs 
A.D. 979. 


Chriſtian era. cr TE . 
To atone for the crime ſhe had committed, El- 


frida had recourſe to the uſual expedient of thoſe | 


days ; ſhe founded a monaſtery at Ambreſbury, 
in Wiltſhire, and another at Whorwel, near An- 


dover 4, and vowed to do penance during the re- 


mainder of her life, 


It is ſaid that, after the murder of Edward, 
Dunſtan propoſed to Edgitha, a natural daughter 


of Edgar, to claim the ſovereign power, which 


the declined from motives of prudence ; aſſured 


ol her illegitimacy, and reflecting with pain on 


the fate of the former king. 


CCS 


i. 


“Some 


e body into a well, where it was found. 

ji k 8 hiſtorian ſays that ſhe occaſionally . covered her- 

* fe f all over with little croſles, to keep off the devil, whom 
ſhe had reaſon enough to be afraid of,”? 


4 


than four years, and in the nine hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ninth year of the 


accounts ſay that the queen ordered her ſervants || 


as the firſt of ſaints ; and this public odium is 
thought to have contributed greatly to the ſhort- 
ening of his life. | | | 


The Danes had ceaſed invading this kingdom 
for about two years, when they began to renew 
their practices as uſual. A large body u 
of them, under their commanders Juſ 891. 
tin and Guthmund, debarked at Ipſwich F, in Suf- 
folk, when Brithnoth, duke of Eaſt Anglia; march- 
ed to oppoſe them; but they ſoon defeated his 
troops, and carried the terror of their arms through 
all the circumjacent country, doing incredible in- 
jury to the inhabitants; and Ethelred finding 
himſelf unable to ſtop the progreſs of the rava⸗ 
gers, gave them ten thouſand pounds || as the pur- 
chaſe of peace : but this ſeems to have been an 
ill-judged policy; for it was, in fact, little bettet 


* 


1 


* * 
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t The Danes refiding in England were now in ſome de- 
gree incorporated with the natives; | 
$ Then called Gipfwick; 15 | 
[| A prodigious ſum in thoſe days, and 4 proof how much 
| the enemy was dreaded, | 


1 — 


than 


38 
than en the attacks of future invaders; and 
A. D 995 this proved to be the event; for two 


years afterwards the Danes ſailed into 
the Humber with a large fleet, and committed 
great devaſtations in the country bordering on the 
north ſide of that river. Ethelred ſent an army 
to oppoſe the progreſs of theſe invaders; but, 
with the worſt policy imaginable, entruſted the 
command of it to three generals of Daniſh extrac- 
tion, who were either deficient in courage, or in 


honeſty ; for upon the firſt fight of the enemy they 1 Of | 
| in itſelf, than ruinous in its conſequences. This 


Sweyn, king 


fled from the encounter. 

In the following year, 
of Denmark, and Olaf, king of Nor- 
way, made deſcents on this kingdom, which they 
conſidered as an almoſt defenceleſs ſtate. Sailing 
up the Thames, they made an attack on London, 
but meeting with greater oppoſition than they had 


A. D. 994. 


expected, they eroſſed the river, and making in- 
curſions into Kent, Suſſex, and Hampſhire, plun- 
dered thoſe diſtricts; but Ethelred, who wanted 


both courage and conduct to defend himſelf, gave 
them ſixteen thouſand pounds on condition that 
they ſhould depart the kingdom. The king of 
Norway was baptized before he left this country, 
which he promiſed never to moleſt in future, and 
he religiouſly adhered to his oath. ob 
Sweyn returned about three years afterwards, 
and failing up the river Severn, committed great 
devaſtations in Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, and 
Wales: and Ethelred having refuſed, or at leaſt 
neglected to pay a farther ſum, which was now 
demanded, and had been promiſed, greater de- 
A. D. ooo, Vaſtations were now committed than 
5999. before; and the conſequence would 
have been ſtill more fatal, but that the Danes 
were called off to the aſſiſtance of Richard the 
Second, duke of Normandy, againſt the French 
king. But this was only a ſhort reſpite to the 
troubles of England, for the duke of Normandy, 
being ſoon eſtabliſhed in the quiet poſſeſſion of 


his dominions, the Danes returned to this coun- 


try, landing in Cornwall, where they made great 
devaſtation, took the city of Exeter, and meeting 
with little oppoſition on the part of the Engliſh, 
made themſelves maſters of Dorſetſhire, Hamp- 
hire, and the Iſle of Wight; whence they made 
incurſions into the ſeveral adjacent counties. 
Whenever the Engliſh encountered the Danes, 
they were almoſt certain of being defeated, and 


the king was too puſillanimous to take the field 


at the head of his troops. At length he agreed 
to pay the enemy thirty thouſand pounds, which 
Was levied by way of tribute, and called Dane- 
geldt *, or Dane-geld, that is, Daniſh money, 
the collection of which continued many years after 
the original cauſe for which it was levied ceaſed. 
On the payment of the ſum above-mentioned, 
the majority of the Danes returned to their. own 
country ; but many of them, invited by the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, and the temperature of the air, 
remained in England, where immenſe numbers 
of them having ſettled before, they begai to aſ- 
ſume airs of conſequence, and to tyrannize over 


and laboured to pay the tax to -which their king 
had ignominiouſly conſented. From the haughty 
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This was the firſt land-tax in England. —K IMBA 
, + To this day, in ſome N 15 of England, a rich, idle, 
imperious man, is called a 


of . 
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URDANE, by way of deriſion. || Mercia, 


| credit. 
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ſword, and razed the city to the | 
| . Ethelred had now but few friends, and in this 


* 
— 


o ENGLAND. 


and imperious conduct of theſe foreigners, they 
at length acquired the appellation of Lord Dane +, 

Ethelred's queen, Elgiva, being dead, he de- 
manded in marriage, Emma, ſiſter of the duke 
of Normandy, by whoſe aſſiſtance he hoped to 
prevent or repel the invaſion of the Danes. This 
marriage, from which ſo much was expected, 
took place, and the alliance might have been pro- 
ductive of the happieſt conſequences ; but that 
the king, with a policy incident to weak princes, 
reſolved on the execution of a plan, not leſs cruel 


was nothing leſs than a general maſſacre of the 
Danes, of which we ſhall give the cleareſt narra- 
tion, from the accounts of hiſtorians of the beſt 

Ethelred having ſummoned a privy-council for 
the purpoſe of freeing the nation from the effects 
of Daniſh arrogance and oppreſſion; Huna, gene- 
ral of the army, having painted in the ſtrongeſt 
light, the perfidy of thoſe people, repreſented that 
the preſent hour of peace was the juncture in 
which to retaliate the injuries that had been re- 
ceived, and to extirpate them by a general maſ- 
ſacre. The king and council agreed to this in- 
fernal project, and orders were diſpatched to all 
parts of the kingdom, that the carnage ſhould 
take place on the thirteenth of Novem- D 
ber, when the Danes were ſlain witn-⸗- 997 
out diſtinction of ſex or age, and with every cir- 
cumſtance of aggravated cruelty . It is not in 
language to paint the barbarities that were exer- 
ciſed on this occafion, and the feelings of huma- 
nity revolt at the horrid idea! We learn, that, 
among other inſtances of more than 1 fero- 
city, the Daniſh women were placed in holes in 
the ground, as deep as their waiſts, and then 
maſtiff dogs were ſet on them, who tore off their 
breaſts ! among the other ſufferers in this bloody 
buſineſs, was Gunilda, ſiſter of Sweyn, king of 
Denmark, who had married Puling, an Eng- 
liſh earl, had become a convert to the Chriſtian 
faith, and was a hoſtage for her brother's obſerv- 
ance of the articles of peace that had been ratified 
between him and Ethelred. Gunilda, by the 
king's command, was obliged to be a witneſs of 
the death of her children, who were murdered in 
her preſence, after which ſhe was beheaded, and 
(as ſome writers relate) her body. was pierced by 
lances : but Sweyn, the brother of this unfortu- 
nate woman, found ample means to revenge her 
death, as will be ſeen in the ſequel, 

Information of this infamous tranſ- A D 
action being conveyed to Sweyn, nge 7 
equipped a fleet of three hundred veſſels, and 
put on board of it a large army, with which he 
landed in Cornwall, and ravaged the country with 
a degree of ferocity that proved his deſign tended 
rather to revenge than to conqueſt, Proceeding 
as far as Exeter, he put all the inhabitants to the 
ground, 


— 
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| exigency he entruſted the command of his army 
to Edric, duke of Mercia, a man of all others 
the Engliſh, who tamely ſubmitted to the inſult, | 
for he had formerly baniſhed him, and cauſed his 
| ſons eyes to be put out. The conſequence was 


whom he could have the leaſt reaſon to confide in; 
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l 1 Some writers ſay that by ALL; the Danes, are meant only 
0 


| thoſe lately ſettled in England, and diſperſed in Weſſex and 
VP 


oppoſed, and among other mi 


duct, raiſed a body of forces with the utmoſt ex- 


arrived at Sandwich, and debarked their troops, 


Tas HISTORY 
what 7 have been expected; the duke march- 


ed into Hampſhire, as if to give battle to Sweyn, 
but before the armies had an opportunity of 
coming to an engagement, he pretended ſickneſs, 
and ordered his troops to retire without the ha- 
zard of a battle; and by this e the Danes 
opportunity of ravaging the country un- 
ales, 4 : Thief, they burnt 
Saliſbury and Wilton, after which the Danes em- 
barked for their own country. vs 
In the following ſpring Sweyn returned with 
his army, landed in Eaſt-Anglia, and deſtroyed 
Thetford and Norwich by fire, though Ulfketel *, 
governor of that province under Ethelred, had 
given him a ſum of money as the purchaſe of 
peace, Ulfketel, enraged at this perfidious con- 


pedition, and ſtationed himſelf between the Da- 
niſh army and the ſea-ſhore, to prevent a retreat 
to the fleet : but Sweyn marching to attack him 
before his army could be properly reinforced, a 
bloody battle enſued, in which the Engliſh com- 
mander was routed, after a great loſs on both 
45 ſides. To this ſucceeded a moſt dread- 
F005 ful famine, which, though it diſtreſſed 
the Engliſh in the higheſt degree, was attended 
with one good effect; for it compelled their ene- 
mies to quit the country for the preſent, and re- 
turn'to Denmark, to obtain the mere neceffaries 
of life. | | | 
The Engliſh now flattered themſelves with the 
hope of repoſe, but their expectations were of 
1 ſhort continuance ; for the famine ceaſ- 
ing, a large fleet of Daniſh tranſports 


when Ethelred purchaſed peace at the expence of 
thirty thouſand pounds. The king had given his 
daughter in marriage to Edric Streon, duke of 
Mercia; but the latter conſtantly betrayed the in- 
tereſt of the king to the Danes, who paid him the 
price of his perfidy. 
After the receipt of the money, and the cele- 
bration of the nuptials above- mentioned, Sweyn, 
in a few months, ſent a fleet of ſhips to make a 
demand of the like ſum, on a pretence that the 
Engliſh had bound themſelves to pay it annually. 
Convinced that nothing could ſatiate the demands 
of avarice, the king and council reſolved to put 
the country into a proper ſtate of defence; for 
which purpoſe a large fleet was fitted out, towards 
the expence of which, perſons poſſeſſed of eſtates 
were taxed in proportion to the value of their 
lands. TALES HF Eg | 
This fleet was ordered to rendezvous at Sand- 
wich, and, in all probability, would 
A. P. 1008. 4, nd book effectual for the atone 
purpoſe, but that the ends of its deſtination were 
defeated by a diſſenſion between the commander 
in chief, and the inferior officers, none of whom 
had virtue enough to ſacrifice their private reſent | 
ments to the public weal. The officers thus quar- 
relling, ſome of the ſhips were ſent on fruitleſs 
expeditions againſt the Danes, and what remain- 
ed at Sandwich were barely able to defend them- 
ſelves: circumſtances that almoſt reduced Ethel- 
red and his council to a ſtate of deſpair ; for all 
hope of England being able to repel her enemies, 
ſeemed now to be at an end. | 


128 
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Some writers call him duke of Eaſt-Anglia, 
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This diſunion among, and conſequent diſper- 


ſion of the Engliſh fleet was no ſooner known to the 


Danes, than they ſent two fleets, the 


one under the command of Heming 4. P. .n00g- 


and Anlaff, and the other under that of Turkil, 


who debarking their troops in the Iſle of Thanet, 
and in Eaſt-Anglia, the three com- 
manders united their forces, and made 
an attack on the city of Canterbury, the inhabi- 
tants of which were obliged to purchaſe their pre- 
ſent ſafety by the payment of a confiderable ſum 
of money; and the people of Eaſt Kent paid 
three thouſand pounds to ſtop the progreſs of the 


ravagers. 


Ethelred was at length in ſome meaſure rouſed 
from that lethargy which had long overwhelmed 
him, and. now took the command of his army, 
which he poſted in ſuch a fituation as to have in- 
tercepted the enemy in their return to their ſhips, 
A blow would now, probably, have been ſtruck, 
which might have relieved England from her 
preſent miſeries, and given her fairer hopes for 
the future: but the traitor Edric prevailed on the 
king not to hazard his life in a battle with troops 
of ſuch known ſkill and tried courage : ſo that 
the enemy were permitted to carry their plunder 
to their ſhips unmoleſted. 


Edric had infinuated that this apparently gene- 
rous behavour would have its effect in preventing 


future invaſions; but no ſuch conſequence fol- 


lowed : for the Danes became more furious and 


cruel than ever. They made ſeveral attacks on Lon- 
don, but were always loſers in the conteſt : where- 
fore they carried their arms into Oxfordſhire and 
Buckinghamſhire, and burnt the city of Oxford : 
but while they were thus rioting in the diſtreſſes 
of the Engliſh, they learnt that an army had been 
raiſed in London to prevent their return to the ſea 
coaſt, whereupon they haſtened to the fide of the 
Thames, croſſed that river at Staines, and got on 
board their ſhips before the Engliſh troops could 
overtake them, leaving marks of their fury through 
all the country that they paſſed. 

In the following ſpring the Danes , D 
made another deſcent in Eaſt-Anglia, © OFF 
and coming on Ulf ketel, governor of that province, 
by ſurprize, obtained a complete victory over 
him, in conſequence of which all that part of the 
country was obliged to ſubmit to the conquerors. 

The Danes now laid fiege to Canter- 


bury, which bravely reſiſting for nine- D. 1012. 


teen days, they then ſet fire to it in ſeveral places, 


and while the inhabitants were employed in ex- 


tinguiſhing the flames, a treacherous monk, 


named Elmar, opened the gates to the enemy, 
who pillaged and burnt the city, murdered Al- 
phage the archbiſhop, and compelled the monks 
of St. Auſtin and the citizens to ſubmit to a de- 


| cimation, nine out of every ten being ſlain, ſo that 
only four monks and eight hundred laymen were 
permitted to ſurvive this maſſacre. © | 
London was now the only place left in poſ- 
| ſeſſion of the king, who ſummoned a council, in 
which it was agreed to give the Danes a ſum of 


money to depart with their plunder; and forty 
thouſand pounds + were paid on this occafion 
but this bribe had no better effect than others of 


a ſimilar kind; for in the following year Sweyn 


_ — R 


+ Some writers ſay forty-eight thouſand, 
returned 


A. D. 1010. | 


40 
5 1013 returned with a powerful fleet, and ra- 
ovaged Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, 
and all the kingdom to the north of Watling- 
ſtreet, ſo that the total ſubjection of this country 
to the Daniſh power ſeemed to be now haſtily ad- 
vancing. | | 
| Ethelred was at this time in London, unable to 
make a ſingle effort towards the recovery of any 
art of his conquered dominions ; while Sweyn, 
Faria left the lately ſubjected diſtricts to the 
command of his ſon Canute, proceeded with a 
ſelect body of forces towards the metropolis, the 
inhabitants of which ſhut their gates againſt the 
hoſtile intruders. The Danes attacked the city 
with incredible fury; but the citizens defendin 
it with equal reſolution and bravery, the affailants 
were compelled to raiſe the ſiege ; and a great part 
of their forces driven into the Thames, where 
they periſhed. The Danes, exaſperated to fury 
by this unexpected repulſe, revived their accuſ- 
tomed depredations through the country; which 
alarmed the Engliſh to ſuch a degree, that they 
were reduced to a ſtate of almoſt abſolute deſpair. 
Hereupon the earl of Cornwall, and moſt of 
the nobility, went to Sweyn, and made him an 
offer of unlimited ſubmiſſion; at the ſame time 
delivering him hoſtages for their fidelity, In the 


mean time the wretched Ethelred, foreſecing no | 


ſafety but in flight, retired privately with his fa- 
mily to the Iſle of Wight, whence he ſent his 
queen, Emma, and her two ſons, into Normandy, 
to ſolicit the protection of his brother, who gene- 
rouſly offered an aſylum to the unfortunate king 
likewiſe, and treated him with the utmoſt liberality. 

The king having thus abdicated the throne, the 
people of London thought themſelves abſolved 
from their allegiance, and ſubmitted without hefi- 
tation to the conqueror, who was proclaimed 
king of England, no objection being made to the 
legality of his title *, | 

Sweyn had no ſooner aſſumed the reins of go- 
vernment, than he laid a moſt burthenſome tax on 
the people, for the ſupport of the Daniſh fleet and 
troops. But he was not long in poſſeſſion of 
his dignity before he paid the debt of nature; 
. D. 1014. And as he died ſuddenly, ſome writers 

ont have reported that he was poiſoned; 
but there is not ſufficient authority on which to 
aſſert this as a fact . 

On the demiſe of Sweyn, the Danes proclaimed 
his ſon Canute, king of England; but the natives 
of this country, ſtill prejudiced in favour of Ethel 
red, recalled him, received him with the utmoſt joy, 
and engaged to ſupport him at all events againſt 
the uſurped authority of the Danes. It is plain 
that their profeſſions were ſincere ; they flocked to 
his ſtandard from all quarters, and he ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of a numerous army : he gave 
them fair promiſes ;, but the event will ſhew that 
he was not better calculated for government than 
he had been before his misfortunes. 

With regard to Canute, he for a while endea- 
voured to conciliate the favour of the Engliſh ; 
but finding the attempt vain, he retreated, and 
ſuddenly embarked his troops; but, before he 


finally quitted the coaſt, he touched at Sandwich, | 


where he put onſhore the Engliſh hoſtages his fa- 


—B 


—— 


* Hence we find that power 1s the parent of law ; for if 
Sweyn-had not been the conqueror by would have had no 
title to the dominion, | 
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| the country almoſt at pleaſure, 
|dued the Mercians, and determined to attack 
Ethelred in Weſſex. Edmund now took the field, 
and with great difficulty prevailed on his father to 


ther had received, having firſt cauſed their hands 
and feet to be cut off; an inſtance of brutality 
which cannot be juſtified on any idea that even 
himſelf can be ſuppoſed to have formed of the infi- 
delity of the Engliſh. This being done, he failed 
for Denmark, to aſſert his right to the crown of 
that kingdom, in oppoſition to his brother Ha- 
rold, who had uſurped the ſovereign authority. 
Misfortune, however, ſeems to have had no. 
good effect on the mind of Ethelred : it had not 
taught him one leſſon of courage or of conduct; 
ſo that at length his ſubjects had no hope of hap- 


pineſs under a king who had not given a ſingle 


proof of his talents for government. 
In regard to Canute, having ſuppreſſed the re- 


bellion which had taken place in Denmark, he 


returned to aſſert his claim to the crown of Eng- 
land, and landed at Sandwich with a numerous 


army. Ethelred being in an ill ſtate of health, 
his eldeſt ſon Edmund, a valiant and noble prince, 


took the command of the army, in conjunction 
with his brother-in-Jaw,' Edric, the traitor whom 
we have heretofore mentioned, who would have 
betrayed Edmund to the Danes ; but finding that 
a wary eye was kept on his conduct, he made an 
open declaration in favour of the enemy, whom 


he aſſiſted with forty ſhips, and a large re-inforce- 


ment of troops. Thus aided, Canute ravaged 


having ſub- 


appear in the army. The king's preſence, and 
Edmund's known bravery, might have now been 
productive of very happy effects ; but that Ethel- 
red, having been perſuaded that a plot had been 
formed againſt his life and government, refuſed 


to fight, and retired to London, notwithſtanding 
[all the remonſtrances of his ſon; while the Mer- 


cians, in the Engliſh army, having been taught 
that it would be criminal to fight againſt a prince 
that was in poſſeſſion of their country, it would 
have been fruitleſs for Edmund to have hazarded 


ſa battle with the Danes: wherefore, as ſoon as 
his father had quitted the army, and Canute had 
| made himſelf maſter of Weflex, Edmund went 


into the north, and urged Uthred, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who had married his fiſter, to aid 
him in the endeavour to repel the invaders. They 
ſoon raiſed an army, and over-run many diſtricts 
that had ſubmitted to the Danes: but Canute, 
apprized of their proceedings, marched againſt 
them, and Uthred ſubmitted ; but his fate was 
at hand: for Canute, having no confidence in 
that ſubmiſſion, which was the effe& of compul- 
fon, ordered him to be put to death, and made a 
Daniſh nobleman, named Edric, governor in his 
ſtead. ® 
Ethelred died, after an inglorious 6 
and troubleſome reign of 'thirty-ſeven 1 1916 
years, in the fiftieth year of his age, and was bu- 
ried in the church of St. Paul, London. He had 
obtained the ſurname of The Unready, poſſibly 
from the weakneſs and timidity-by which his con- 
duct appears to have been governed. 
Indifferent as the character of this prince ap- 
pears, the more unpleaſing ſtrokes of it may have 


— 


+ The ſhortneſs of his reign (leſs than a year) and his 
ce, never been crowned, is given as a reaſon why hiſto- 


rians have not ranked him among the number of the kings 
of England. = 


been 
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been drawn with à pen too acrimonious: for ſome he deprived the citizens of the advantage of 4 
writers aſſert, that his miſmanagement was owing to || communication with their friends on the wet and 
Edric, and other traitors in his ſervice, Some of his ſouth fides of the capital: but notwithſtanding 
laws, and thoſe very good, are ſtil] extant; and ||the powetful efforts 0 the aflailant, te was ſeye- 
it is upon record, that he diſmiſſed a judge who ral times repulſed by the courageous Londoners, 
had been guilty of a perverſion of juſtice. We over whom he abandoned the hope of I 
mention theſe circumſtances, becauſe the light, victory, being ee and his forces weaK- 
as well as the ſhade, ſhould be expoſed in every ||ened, by the failure of his repeated attacks, and 
= picture. formed the reſolution of marching immediately 
4 By his wife Elgiva, Ethelred had two ſons, into Weſſex, with a view of aſſaulting Edmund's 
beſides Edmund, who ſucceeded him, and three army by ſurpricſ e. 
daughters; and by Emma, of Normandy, he had [| The conteriding parties met at Pente, in 90» 
one daughter, named Goda, and two ſons, Alfred || metſetſhire, where an obſtinate battle was fought, 
and Edward, which laſt reigned under the title in which Edmund proved victorious, This con- 
of Edward the Confeſſor, as will be ſeen in the teſt proved ſo unfavourable to Canute, that he was 
ſequel, 9 1 under the feceſſity of retiring to Wincheſter for 
a NE the purpoſe of repairing the havock that had been 
n 4 Ra Abd $AAER made among his troops. But ſuch was his defire 
of conqueſt, that he could not bear the idea of his 
forces remaining unemployed, while. he was en- 
5 5 The ſovereign power devolved from ||gaged in recruiting his army; and therefore he 
A. P. 1016. Ethelred to his fon Edmund, who, on ||detached a force, that he thought would be ſuf- 
account of his ſingularly athletic form, and the ficient to accompliſh the enterprize, to lay ſiege to 
daring intrepidity of his diſpoſition, obtained the Saliſbury. i 
ſurname of Ironſide. He was proclaimed king in The Saxon's army being rendered formidable 
London, amidſt the acclamations of the principal by the acquiſition of yolunteers from divers parts 
citizens, and a conſiderable number of the nobi- of the kingdom, ſhortly after Midſummer, was led 
lity, who were then reſident in the metropolis, to the relief of the beſieged city; to which place 
and inveſted with the regal dignity by Livignus, || Canute led the Daniſh troops, whoſe cauſe was 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. eſpouſed by the people of Hampſhire and N Wilt- 
The bravery and acute penetration, as a war- ||{hire, marching under the command of Edric, and 

rior, which Edmund had on many occaſions diſ- two noblemen hamed Algar and Almer. 


played, inſpired his ſubje&s with the hope of With a powerful army principally raiſed in So- 
being defended from the tyranny of the inſulting || merſetſhire, Dorſetſhire, and the county of Corn - 
enemy; and from the gentler qualities of his mind, || wall, Edmund waited ſome time at Sceorſtan, on 
they reaſonably expected an enjoyment of the do- the borders of Worceſterſhire, in order to give 
meſtic happineſs, that had been eſtranged to them || battle to the enemy. When Canute had led his 
during the inglorious reign of his predeceſſor. forces to the ſpot, both parties began the feceſſary 
But the fanguine hopes of the people were diſ- || preparations for an engagement. The princes 
appointed: for the period of the king's reign was || were eſteemed equally matched, with regard to 
too contracted for them to experience the happy || perſonal courage, dexterity in the art of war, and 
effects of his equitable government; and he.bad ||the number and bravery of the men under their 
to contend with a moſt formidable rival in the || command ; but it muſt be obſerved, that Canute 
perſon of Canute, who, upon the death of Sweyn, || derived a conſiderable advantage from his troops 
ſucceeded to the throne of Denmark, and to the || being more regularly trained to military diſci- 
command of the Daniſh troops then in England, pline. The princes were equally anxious that the 
and who was eſteemed one of the moſt active and approaching battle ſhould prove decifive ; and 
enterprizing ſovereigns at that time in exiſtence. || therefore they repreſented to their followers, that 
Soon after Edmund had aſſumed the throne, a their liberties and military reputation, the ſafety 
great number of the clergy and nobility repaired ||of their families, friends, and relations, as well 
to Southampton, and there ſwore allegiance to [|as every thing that was dear and valuable in life, 
Canute. In the interim, Edmund proceeded into ||depended on the iſſue of the conteſt, _ 
Weſlex, where the inhabitants proclaimed him || The activity and anxious defire of victoty, 
their legal ſovereign ; and he now found his ad- || which the commanders manifeſted, having thus 
herents ſo numerous, and ſtrongly attached to his ||raiſed their reſpective troops to the higheſt pitch 
intereſt, that he ſuppoſed himſelf in a condition [of martial enthuſiaſm, the armies engaged, and 
to contend with Canute on terms of equality, continued fighting with aſtoniſhing fury, till the 
Availing himſelf of the abſence of his anta- ||night coming on, a ſhort teſpite was given to the 
goniſt, Canute proceeded towards London, with |[horrors and atigues of war, Early in the morn- 
a defign of beſieging that capital, the poſſeſſion ¶ ing the engagement was renewed, and either party 
of which he conceived would greatly increaſe ||afforded ſuch proofs of determined valour and un- 
both his power and reputation. He embarked || abating perſeverance, as was perhaps never exceed- 
on the river Thames, and having landed his forces ||ed ; and for a long time it remained doubtful, to 
at Greenwich, made the ny preparations || which fide victory. would incline. The aſtohiſh- 
for the intended ſiege : but being more reſolutely ing bravery of the Saxon chief muſt have over- 
Oppoſed by the citizens than he expected, he de- powered all oppoſition from a leſs formidable an- 
ſpaired of ſucceſs, unleſs ſome expedient that ||tagoniſt than the Dane, who was equal to the 
would effectually diſtreſs the enemy could be other in point of perſonal valour, but enjoyed a 
adopted; he therefore had recourſe to the ſtrata-ſuperiority to him with regard to martial dexte- 
gem of altering the current of the river, by cut- I rity, owing to his longer experience in the manage- 
ting a new channel in the Surry ſhore, whereby ment of war. 5 n 
| , L Edmund 
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draw conſiderable reinforcements 


- 


Edmund having boldly penetrated far into the 


ranks of the enemy, they ſeemed inclined to re- 
tire, and victory muſt have declared in favour of 
the Saxon, had not the ſpirits of the almoſt diſ- 
comfited Danes been cheared, at this critical pe- 
riod, by the following ſtratagem, adopted by the 
r $a 

- Having ſevered the head of a ſoldier, named | 


Oſmer, whoſe features bore a ſtrong reſemblance 


to thoſe of Edmund, Edric placed it on the point 
of a ſpear, and expoſed it to the view of the Engliſh 
ſoldiers ; calling upon them to behold the head of 
their leader, and to ſubmit to the victorious 
' Dane. Hereupon Edmund, lifting up his beaver, | 
ſhewed his face to his ſoldiers, and effectually de- 


feated the purpoſe . of the perfidious Edric, in 
ſearch of whom he rode amidſt the hotteſt of the 


battle, and coming up with the traitor, darted a jave- 
lin at him with ſuch ſurprizing force, that though 


it did not ſtrike Edric, it went through the body 


of one ſoldier, and into that of another who ſtood 
cloſe behind him, and thus transfixed together, 
they fell lifeleſs to the earth. This inſtance of | 
bravery proved ſo animating to Edmund's fol- 


lowers, that they fought with additional fury, and 


ſo harraſſed Canute, that he was ſeveral times 


nearly on the point of abandoning the conteſt ; 


which, however, was continued till the arrival of 


night obliged the armies to decline the combat. 


Apprehending that a third affault from Ed- 
mund would prove fatal to his army, Canute 
quitted the field in the night, and embarked his 

orces on board his ſhips in the Thames, and fail- || 
ed towards London, intending to renew the fiege 
of that city, | | 


Learning that Canute had quitted the field, Ed- 
mund reſolved to repair with all poſſible ſpeed into 


to oppoſe the Dane, who; he iuppoſed, would 
r 

bourhood of London. | 

Edric apprehending that if Canute ſhould be 


vanquiſhed, he ſhould find no favour from the 


conqueror, judged it expedient to ingratiate 


the eſteem of Edmund, whom he ſupplicat- 


ed for pardon, under the appearance of the 


moſt deep contrition ; binding himſelf by the moſt 


ſolemn oaths, to the exact obſervance of every duty 


of a faithful ſubject towards his king, and by his 
artful conduct, this hypocritical traitor ſo worked 
upon the liberal mind of Edmund, that he grant- 
ed him an unconditional pardon, expecting that 
his own party would be ſtrengthened by the ac- 
quiſition of the man, whoſe loſs would, at the 
ſame time, tend to diſtreſs his enemy. ee 

After recruiting his army, Edmund marched 
from Weſſex to the relief of London, and ſo har- 
raſſed the aſſailants, that they were ſoon under the 
neceſſity of abandoning the ſiege; ſome flying to 


their ſhips, and che reſt croſſing the river, march- 


ed along the banks of the river to Brentford, 
where they eſtabliſhed their camp. Edmund led 
his troops to Brentford, where he gained a ſignal 


mitted great ſlaughter; he then returning into 


Weſſex, Canute ſeized the opportunity of re- 
peating his endeavours to ſubdue the city of Lon- 


don: but all his efforts, completely to block up 


the place, proved ineffectual, and he was again re- 


pulſed by the citizens with the loſs of a conſider- 
able part of his army: 


. 
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After this ſucceſſion of diſappointments; Canute 


ſailed to the river Orwell, ſeparating the counties 
of Suffolk and Eſſex, and impoſed a tribute on a 
confiderable track of land. After this the Dane 
proceeded to the mouth of the river Medway, 


and debarking his cavalry, committed great de- 
{ vaſtations throughout the county of Kent. No 


ſooner had Edmund gained intelligence of the 


operations of his adverſary, than he crofled the 


river at. Brentford, and haſtened to Ottenford, 


| where a battle enſued ; and the Danes being de- 


teated with great ſlaughter, the ſurvivors fled to 


| the iſle of Sheppy for refuge. 


The above victory would undoubtedly have 
proved decifive in favour of Edmund, had not he, 


in compliance with the fallacious advice of Edric, 


relinquiſhed the purſuit of the enemy, whereby 
they were afforded the opportunity of croſſing the 
Thames, and effecting a landing in Eſſex, where, 


in a ſhort time, they obtained confiderable re- 
| inforcements. Edmund now returned into Wel. 


ſex, and Canute proceeded into Mercia, where, 
without diſtinction, he plundered thoſe who ſup- 
ported. the cauſe of the Saxon, and committed 
great ravages in the country. 

Edmund having formed the reſolution of pro- 
voking the Dane to a decifive battle, levied a for- 


midable army, and led his forces to Aſhdown, in 


Eſſex, where a deſperate engagement enſued. 
In this encounter both princes fignalized them- 
ſelves by divers acts of aſtoniſhing bravery : but 
the intrepidity of Edmund was the moſt remarka- 
ble; for he left his poſt, and hewing himſelf a 
paſſage through the thickeſt of the foe, he, with 
a deſperate valour, cloſely preſſed upon the body 
guards of the Danes. The war now raged with 


additional fury on either fide ; but after ſome time, 
Weſſex, there to put his army in a condition again 


the Engliſh forces had every reaſon to expect a 


complete conqueſt, - when the machinations of the 
inſidious Edric interfered, and interrupted the 


glorious ſucceſs that was fo juſtly due to the mag- 
nanimous Edmund. Obſerving that the Dancs 


were {truck with diſmay, the traitor made a ſignal 
for the wing under his command to retreat; ſo 
that a paſſage was opened for the enemy, who im- 


proving ſo favourable an advantage, threw the 
Engliſh into ſuch conſternation and diſorder, that 
the utmoſt efforts of Edmund to rally his forces 
proved ineffectual; and, in ſhort, his army was 
entirely defeated. This overthrow was the more 
fatal to the Engliſh, becauſe the courageous Ulf- 
Kettle, Elfric, and a great number of the other 


nobility, loſt their lives in this fingular battle. - 
Edmund, whoſe reſolution and hopes of ſucceſs | 
were not to be ſubdued by the unfortunate cir- 


cumſtance of his late defeat, accompanicd only by 
a ſmall number of attendants, repaired to Glou- 
ceſter, where the Engliſh, who entertained the 


moſt profoped reſpe& for his perſon, and the 


higheſt admiration of his virtues, zealouſly ex- 
erted themſelves in his behalf; and he was ſoon 
afterwards at the head of an army, ſufficiently re- 


| ſpectable again to diſpute the ſovereignty of the 
victory over the enemy, among whom he com- 


kingdom with Canute; who was already marching 
into that part of the country, to oppoſe the en- 
deayours of his rival for repairing the injury he 
had ſuſtained. As to the iſſue of this affair, but 
little can be ſaid with certainty, more than that a 
partition of the kingdom was mutually agreed to; 
according to which the track of country Eh ward 


of the Thames, with the. city of London, and 


Part 
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part of the kingdom of Eſſex, were to continue 
under the regal authority of Edmund; and that 
the remaining part of England was ſubjected to 
the ſovereignty of Canute : and this ſtipulation 
the two kings ratified by oath, with the ceremony 
of exchanging their armour, and ſome other war- 
like implements *. 3 
The treaty being concluded, Edric imagined 
that his iniquitous practices could not longer re- 
main concealed, and that exemplary puniſhment 
would inevitably follow the diſcovery; he, there- 
fore, with a view of providing for his own ſafety, 
ſuborned two aſſaſſins to murder Edmund, which 
act of barbarity they perpetrated a ſhort time at- 
terwards at Oxford. 4 | OE 
Edmund was a man in every reſpect perfectly 
qualified to diſcharge the duties of a king, with 
advantage to his ſubjects, and reputation to him- 
ſelf ; his ſtrict regard to juſtice, vigilance, pene- 
tration, fortitude; prudence, exalted generoſity, 
and earneſt deſire of affording ſpeedy relief to the 
injured, admirably adapted him to promote the 
public happineſs in times of tranquillity ; while 
from his many extraordinary feats of valour, he 
was juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt powerful 
warriors of his age. The Engliſh had ample 
cauſe to regret, that their promiſing young king 
had fallen a ſacrifice to the baſe contrivances of 
the villain Edric; and more eſpecially as his 
reign was ſo ſhort, that he had but few opportu- 
nities, amidſt the continual toils and embarraſſ- 
ments of war, of diſplaying his exemplary vir- 
tues in the fulneſs of their original luſtre, 
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| Immediately after the murder of the 
A P. 1016. prave Edmund , Edric haſtened to com- 
municate that circumſtance to Canute, who, from 
political motives, diſſembled his abhorrence of 
Edric's treacherous. cruelty ; and imagining that 

his intereſt might contribute to eftabliſh- him in 
the ſovereignty of the whole kingdom, gave him 
aſſurances, that he would exalt him above the reſt 
of his ſubjects. 

Canute now ſummoned a general meeting of 
the nobility and clergy, to whom he repreſented, 
that, in the treaty concluded in the Iſle of Alney, 
between the deceaſed kin 
ſtipulated, that, in caſe of the demiſe of either 
of the contracting parties, the ſurvivor ſhould in- 
herit his poſſeſſions, to the excluſion of his iſſue 


1 


* There is ſomething ſo curious in the following circum- 
ſtances, that, if founded in truth, we cannot ſuppoſe they 
would have been omitted by the hiſtorical writers, who are 
moſt remarkable for a ſtrict adherence to matter of fact: 
the authenticity of-them being doubtful, we rather mention 
them in a note, than interweave them in the body of our 
hiſtory.—The ſeveral dreadful conflicts that had happened 
between Edmund and Canute, at length taught them the 
neceſſity of conducting themſelves with precipitancy in the 
battle of Glouceſter." During an interval of deliberation, 
Edmund challenged the Dane to decide their controverſy by 
ſingle combat: 5 Canute excuſed himſelf on the plea, 
that it would be an act of ſingular indiſcretion in him, to 
ſuffer his crown and exiſtence to depend on the iſſue of a 
duel, with a man of Edmund's athletic form and remark- 
able activity: but he intimated, that, ſince Edmund had 
eclared, that his motive for propoſing to terminate their 
diſpute by ſingle combat, originated in the deſire of ſparing 
the cifuſion of blood, he acquieſced in that humane conſi- 


#4 


and himſelf, it was 


43 
and other heirs. The nobility and clergy unani- 
movſly declared, that they did not believe any 
clauſe in the treaty could be decifively interpreted 
to the advantage of the Cerdic line; and that 
they were firmly perſuaded, that, whatever privi- 
leges Edmund meant to confirm to his children, 
his intention was, that, during their minority, 
they ſhould remain under the guardianſhip of 
Canute, This reply Canute confidered rather as 
proceeding from a dread of his power, than as an 
acquieſcence to his demand of being inveſted with 
the ſovereignty of the whole country; and 
he declared, that he would not accept the crown, 
on a conditional and precarious tenure 3 again 
ſtrongly inſiſting on his right, to a full confirma- 
tion of the power and dignity to which he be- 
came intitled, by virtue of the treaty above-men- 


tioned, which conſtituted him the legal ſuceeſſor 


to the inheritances of the deceaſed Edmund. 
Hereupon all oppoſition was filenced ; and the 
nobility of England and Denmark having ſworn 
allegiance to him, he was proclaimed ſovereign 
of the whole kingdom of England, and ſhortly 
aferwards crowned with great pomp and magni- 
ficence. | 

Finding himſelf firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne, 
Canute formed the kingdom into the four follow- 
ing partitions, viz. Weſſex, Mercia, Northum- 
berland, and Eaſt-Anglia; appointing Edric to the 


| government of Mercia, Yric to that of Northum- 


berland, Thurkil to that of Eaſt- Anglia, and 
reſerving Weſſex to himſelf, that being eſteemed 
the moſt conſiderable of the four diſtrifts into 
which the kingdom was divided. | 
Canute juſtly ' imagined, that the Engliſh re- 
luctantly ſubmitted to his authority, through a 
dread of his power, and that he was not the mo- 


narch of their choice; and ſuſpected, that, if an 


opportunity ſhould offer, they would endeavour 
to reſtore the Cerdic race to the throne, In ſome 
meaſure to obviate the cauſe of this apprehenſion, 
he publiſhed an edict, importing, that the Eng- 
Iſh and Danes ſhould enjoy equal privileges; and 
that the laws which were in force during the 
Saxon government, ſhould be exactly preſerved 
in all the provinces, excepting thoſe of the north, 
which were occupied by few, excepting Daniſh 
inhabitants; and in order to remove all cauſe of 
ſuſpicion that a partial adminiſtration of juſtice 
was intended, the edict enacted, that delinquents 
ſhould be puniſhed according to the degree of 
their criminality, without reſpect to their country. 

The ſpecious meaſures adopted by Canute in- 
gratiated the favour of his Engliſh ſubje&s, who 


Ann. 


deration, and was ready to abide by the deciſion of an equal 
number of officers of rank ſelected from the two armies, and 
commiſſioned to hold conferences for effeQing a permanent 
and equitable peace, Canute's propoſal being communi- 
cated to Edmund, he joyfully accepted it; and commiſſi- 
oners being appointed, they aſſembled in the Iſle of Alney, 
which is formed by the river Severn, and in a ſhort delibe- 
ration, propoſed a partition of the empire; and the terms 
being acceded to by the two kings, they ratified the ſame 
by oath, and the uſual ceremonies. 0 
Other writers affirm, that Canute actually accepted the 
challenge ; and that after a doubtful conteſt had been lon 
maintained, the Dane, finding his ſtrength nearly 8 
lifted up his beaver, and propoſed a diviſion of the king- 
dom, to which his competitor inſtantly agreed; adding, 
that the reconciliation being effected, they ruſhed into each 
others arms, and embraced in the utmoſt tranſport of joy, 


to the aſtoniſhment of both armies, who were witneſſes to 
the affecting ſcene, 
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conſidered 
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. war with his ſubjects. 


. 


adminiſtration : and having thus far ſucceeded, 
the king determined to cut off ſuch of the royal 
blood, nobility, and others, who might endanger 
his ſecurity on the throne. He looked with a 
jealous and malignant eye on the two royal in- 
fants; but he was. too wary to put them to death 
within the iſland, foreſeeing that the meaſure would 
at leaſt render him extremely unpopular, and pro- 
bably be the cauſe of an inſurrection; and he 
conſidered that; after their deceaſe, his purpoſe 
would not be fully accompliſhed, as the two ſur- 
viving brothers of Edmund, then in Normandy, 


would, upon the demiſe of the youths, be- 


come legally intitled to the crown. 


he ſent 


| However, 
dmund's children to the court of Swe- 


den, under the care of one of his Daniſh adhe- 


rents, who was commiſſioned to deſtroy them : 
but this man had too compaſſionate a heart to 
obey the cruel order. The Swede being informed 
that Canute wiſhed to have the children deſtroyed, 
expreſſed the ſtrongeſt abhorrence of the barbarous 
deſign; and, dreading that if he protected them 


in his own dominions, he ſhould draw upon him- 


ſelf the vengeance of the powerful Canute, he re- 


king of Hungary, who afforded them an aſylum 
in his court, and treated them with a liberality 
and diſtinction that reflected the higheſt honour 
on his character. Edwin, the elder brother, was 
afterwards married to Solomon's fiſter, who died 
without iſſue; ſome time afterwards he promoted a 
match between Edward, the younger brother, and 
Agatha, his fiſter-in-law, and daughter of Henry 
II. emperor of Germany; and the iſſue of this 
marriage were Edgar-Atheling, Margaret, after- 


wards queen of Scotland, and Chriftina, who 
ſecluded herſelf in a convent. Richard, duke of 


Normandy, having fitted out a powerful naval 
force with a view of depoſing Canute, and giving 
the ſovereignty of England jointly to his nephews 
Alfred and Edward, the brothers of the de- 
ceaſed Edmund, who ſtill reſided under his im- 
mediate protection; but the ſhips deſtined for 
this expedition were diſperſed in a ſtorm. 1 1 
In order to avert the danger that ſtill threatened 
from Normandy, Canute requeſted queen Emma, 
the duke's ſiſter in marriage, at the ſame time pro- 


* 


pong that Richard ſhould eſpouſe his own fiſter 


eſtritha, Theſe propoſitions were accepted, 


and ratified at the altar, to the infinite mortifica- 


tion of Alfred and Edward, who were excluded 
from the ſucceſſion to the throne of their anceſtors ; 


iſſue of himſelf and queen Emma. 


A. D. 1017. 
Wd to death ſome noblemen of whom he 


entertained a jealouſy; among whom was the 


traitor Edric Streon, whoſe head was placed on 
the higheſt part of the tower, and his body thrown 
into the Thames. | i 
The peace of England appearing to be now 
fully ſecured, Canute paid a viſit to his Daniſh 
dominions, to oppoſe the Vandals, who were at 
Godwin, who ſailed with 
Him on this expedition, had the command of the 
troops; and the ends of their deſtination being 
happily anſwered, Godwin was, on their return, 
created earl of Kent, | | 

41 Canute's next expedition of conſe- 
*: te 923+ quence was againſt the Swedes, who 
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_ conſidered them as predictive of a mild and juſt 


commended them to the patronage of Solomon, 


it being ſtipulated in the marriage contract, that 
Canute ſhould bequeath the ſovereignty tothe joint 


Canute's next procedure was to put 


the head of a crucifix at Wincheſter, 


or ENGLAN D. 
had made an incurſion into Denmark ; but being 
obliged to retreat before the Swediſh generals, he 


returned to England; however, at the end of 
two years, he went back to Norway, and made a 


total conqueſt of the kingdom, of which he wag 


crowned king. 


From this period Canute met with little diſturh. 


ance or. oppoſition, and being ſovereign of three 
kingdoms, he had ſome title to the appellation of 
the Great. He now followed the prevailing cuſ- 
tom of thoſe times, and thought of atoning for his 
crimes, by the erection of churches, endowment 
of monaſteries, and appropriating large ſums for 
the celebration of maſs. He founded the famous 


abbey of St. Bennet's, in Holme, in Norfolk; 


built a magnificent church over the grave of Ed. 
mund, king of Eaſt-Anglia, who was ſlain by the 
Danes, and made large additions to the town of 


St. Edmundſbury, fo called from that canonized 


king : he likewiſe greatly enlarged, and amply en- 
dowed the monaſtery at that place, ſo that ſcarce 
any one in the kingdom could vie with it for riches 
or magnificence ; and he gave many other proofs of 
his attachment to the prevalent devotions of the 
age, 

x AR done thus much at home, he made 4 
pilgrimage to Rome, where he gave ſtill farther 
proofs of his pious turn of mind ; for during his 
reſidence in that city, he made large donations to 
the churches, and confirmed whatever his predeceſ- 


ſors had done in favour of the Engliſh college. He 


likewiſe procured various privileges for the 
churches in England, and prevailed that the pil- 
grims and travellers from this country, ſhould 
not be obliged to ſubmit to thoſe extortions that 
had been cuſtomary, in their paſlage through 
Germany, France, and Italy. 7 

Theſe duties being diſcharged, he wrote a let- 
ter to the general aſſembly of this nation, giving 
an account of what he had done, and profeſſing 
his reſolution to govern in future by the ſtricteſt 
rules.of exemplary juſtice, in which he begged 
the aſſiſtance of his nobles: and it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that on his return to England, he 
gave diſtinguiſhed proofs that his profeſſions were 
fincere; for he gave repeated evidence of his juſtice 
and moderation, which produced an univerſal love 


| and efteem for him. - 


A concluſive proof of that flattery with which 
princes will be ever ſurrounded, ariſes from the 
following circumſtance, His courtiers affected 
to think that his power was uncontroulable ; but 
while he was walking on the ſea-coaſt, near South- 
ampton, he took the following method to reprove 
their impious folly. Having commanded a chair 
to be brought him, he ſeated himſelf in it on the 
beach while the tide was flowing, and as the 
waves approached, he ſpoke to the following pur- 
port: “ Thou, O fea, art under my dominion ; 
e the land upon which I fit is mine; I charge 
ce thee, therefore, not to approach any farther, 
nor preſume to wet the feet of thy ſoveteign.” 
Sitting awhile, as if in expectation of obedience, 
and the waves flowing on as before, he turned to 
his ſervile flatterers, telling them, that the titles of 
ſovereign lord and maſter were applicable only to 
the Sovereign of the univerſe, and that it was a 
great degree of impiety to beſtow them on one 
of his creatures &. 


—_ —— _ 


* It is ſaid of this king, that he would never. wear his 
crown after this circumſtance, but cauſed it to be fixed on 


Canute 
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lived a confiderable time, greatly re- 
ſpected, and at length died at Shaftſ- 
A. P. 1036. pury, in the 19th year of his reign, 
and was interred in the old monaſtery at Win- 
cheſter. He left three ſons, Sweyn, Harold, and 
Hardicanute, to whom he bequeathed his three 
kingdoms, Sweyn was crowned king of Norway; 
Hardicanute. reigned in Denmark; While the 
throne of England fell to the ſhare of Harold, of 


whoſe reign we are now to give the hiſtory, 


Canute 


+ nh $44 #454 (484,444 1 a 62-4 


HAR OLD, ſurnamed HARE FoorT. 


_ Canute, not long before his death, had given 
the government of Denmark to his ſon Hardica- 
nute, and that of Normandy to his ſon Sweyn, 
while the ſucceſſion to the throne of England was 
a matter in diſpute. The Engliſh eſpouſed the 
cauſe of Hardicanute, who was a native of this 
country, being the ſon of queen Emma; while 
the Danes ſettled here were for Harold, infiſting 
that the crown ſhould be his, in right of his fa- 
ther's will, Harold had the advantage of. being 
on the ſpot, and of having arrived at years of 
maturity, whereas his brother was not more than 
fixteen years old, and in Denmark. The con- 
tentions on this occaſion were ſo violent, that 
many perſons ſecreted their moſt valuable effects, 
and retired, till they ſhould learn the iſſue of the 
conteſt, The diſpute, however, might have 
ended unfavourably for Harold's claim, but that 
he ſeized the riches his father had treaſured up 
at Wincheſter ; which enabling him to bribe ſome 
of the principal. people in oppoſition, a general 
aſſembly was held at Oxford, where he was pro- 
claimed king of England, by a plurality of votes 
in his favour. | 


- ” 


The Weſt:Saxons being diſſatisfied with this 
choice, earl Godwin procured that Hardicanute 
ſhould. be proclaimed king of Weſſex, without 
taking any notice of what had been trauſacted in 
the other part of the kingdom. It is now. proper 
to remark, that by Mercia we are to underſtand 
all that diſtrict north of the Thames, and by Weſ- 
ſex all the lands to the ſouth of that river. Weſ- 
ſex contained more Engliſh than Danes, and the 
other the contrary; and while Weſſex was the moſt 
populous, Mercia was the country of largeſt ex- 
tent : thus a kind of balance was maintained, 


which, for a while, kept either ſcale from pre- 


ponderating. e e . 

The government of Weſſex was, in fact, under 
the direction of Godwin, who managed all ſtate 
affairs in the abſence of Hardicanute, even with- 
out conſulting his mother, of whom the Engliſh 
had no very favourable opinion. Harold, de- 
tpairing of eſtabliſhing himſelf on the throne by 
dint of arms, had recourſe to fineſſe to obtain his 


purpoſe; wherefore he made artful advances to 


earl Godwin, and it is even aſſerted, that he pro- 
miſed to take his daughter in marriage; but be 

this as it may, Godwin became ſuddenly the warm 
friend of Harold; and ſuch was his influence, 
that without the leaſt difficulty he procured him 


8 


43 
to be acknowledged king of Weſſex; alledging as 
a reaſon, that Hardicanute was deficient in his duty, 
by not coming to England; ſo that Harold was 
now the undiſputed ſovereign of the whole realm. 
This was a moſt mortifying ſtroke to queen 
Emma, who totally deſpairing of ever ſeeing her 
ſon Ethelred on the throne, formed a ſcheme to 
transfer thegovernment either to Alfred or Edward, 
her ſons by king Ethelred; and to effect this pur- 
poſe, without ſuſpicion being entertained of her 
deſign, ſhe applied herſelf to acts of devotion and 
charity, appearing not to take any concern in pub- 
lic affairs. Knowing that the Engliſh had a pre- 
dilection in favour of theſe young princes, ſhe ob- 
tained Harold's conſent that they might viſit her; 
alledging, that her wiſh to ſee them aroſe from 
maternal fondneſs; -. _ _ 1 

The princes were ſent for from Normandy ; but 
they had hardly arrived in England, when the ſa- 


gacious Godwin, judging of the true intent of the 


viſit, hinted his ſuſpicions to Harold, who ſeemed 
greatly alarmed, and but too readily complied 
with a propoſal of Godwin's, to get them into 
their hands, and have them deſtroyed, _ _ 
The queen, apprehenſive leſt ſome. evil deft 
might be ſet on foot, never permitted both the 
princes to leave her at the ſame time; but while 
one of them paid his viſits to the nobility, con- 


ſtantly kept the other at home. At length Ha- 


rold took an opportunity, to invite both the princes 
to ſpend ſome days at his court. This was a very 
diſagreeable circumſtance to the queen, who found 
an excuſe for keeping Edward with her, and ſent 
Alfred only. Godwin went to meet the young 
prince and his train on the road to London, 
and paid him ſo profound a reſpect, that his Nor- 
man attendants ſeemed highly delighted with the 

honour, ſhewn him: but on a ſudden they were 


ſtopped at Guildford caſtle, and compelled to en- 


ter, under pretence of taking ſome refreſhment. 
Their fears did but anticipate their fate; for the 
eyes of young Alfred were put out, and fix hun- 
dred of his train moſt cruelly murdered . The 


[| unhappy prince was ſent to the monaſtery of Ely, 


where he ſoon died; but whether of grief or of 
ſome farther violence, is unknown +. 

. Hereupon prince Edward haſtily 4. 5p. 1843. 
quitted the kingdom, and fled to Nor- 37 
mandy; and his mother being ordered to leave 
this country, retired to Flanders, where earl Bald- 
win permitted her to reſide in the city of Bruges. 
Harold now iſſued orders for the fitting out a 
powerful fleet for the protection of the coaſts, 
and taxed his ſubjects for the expence of ſupports 
ing it. The people paid this tax with great un- 
willingneſs, becauſe they conceived it was prin- 


cipally intended to oppoſe the attemps of Ed- 
| ward, whom they deemed the lawful heir to the 
[throne ; excluſive of which they deteſted Harold, 


on account of his barbarity, B 

Edward being of an indolent diſpoſition, the 
Engliſh applied to Hardicanute to come and at- 
tempt to take poſſeſſion of the government; and 
at length he went to Bruges, to conſult with the 
queen on this ſubject; and had formed a reſolution 
to make a deſcent on the kingdom of Weſſex, an 


** 


„ This is vouckgd by different hiſtorians, and gives us an 
8 of the pomp in which princes uſed to travel in thoſe 

+ A modern writer ſays, there is ſome uncertainty in the 
above ſtory, which Malmſbury ſays was built on common re- 
Port; and it is certain, that it is told more ways than one; 
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articularly, that inſtead of Emma's ſending for her ſons, 
arold forged a letter as from her, inviting the princes over, 


to recover their night; and that Alfred only came; and was 
ſerved as above related. To this we have only to add, that 


Malmſbury is not a writer of much credit. 
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ranks with the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy; the 


_ uncommon ſtrength of his conſtitution, and it 


name. 
the ſuppoſed advantages to be 


menced with an act that will be an eternal ſtain 


throw into the Thames. The body being found 


- threatened with a famine. _ Earl Godwin, who 
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enterprize that might have been attended with 
great danger, and afforded but little probability 
of ſuceeſs. * | 
Harold died without iſſue, in the 
urth year of his reign, and was bu- 
ried at Wincheſter, leaving no favourable impreſ- 
ſion of his character as a monarch or a man. Ex- 
eluſive of the tax above-mentioned, to defray the 
expence of the ſhipping, he made a law, that 
the right-hand of every Welſhman coming into 
England without permiſſion, and being found 
without the bounds of Offa's Dike, ſhould be 
cut off; a circumſtance that ſufficiently .marks 
the ſavage manners of that age. | 

This prince was ſurnamed Harefoot, from the 
amazing rapidity with which he walked, and in 
which he is ſaid to have had no equal. By Ha- 
rold's death, his brother's ſucceſſion to the crown 


was rendered eaſy, © 74 


- 


HARDICANUTE. 


Hardicanute was at Bruges at the time of Ha- 
rold's death, and the Engliſh, to avoid all conteſt | 
reſpecting the government, invited him to this 
country, where he arrived with a fleet of forty 
Daniſh ſhips, and was received by perſons of all 


Danes and Englith vying with each other, who 
ſhould evince the moſt profound reſpect for the 


new king, whoſe proper name was Canute ; bat || 


he acquired the appellation of Hardy, from the 
was at length prefixed to, and made a part of, his 


Elevated as the hopes of the ie ri on 
efived from the | 
government of the new king, his reign com- 


on his memory : for, animated by revenge for 
the cruelty of Harold towards his mother and 
her brothers, he caufed his body to be taken from 
the grave, the head to be cut off, and both | 


by a fiſherman, the king gave orders that it ſhould 
be again thrown into the ſame river ; but being 
again found, it was given to the Danes of Lon-| 
don, who interred it in their church- yard, in the 
pariſh called by the name of St. Clement's Danes 
to the preſent time. | $3 

The next act that marked the character of this 


* 


prince was, the impoſition of a heavy tax on his 


ſubjects, for defraying the expence of his navy, 


which he ſent back to Denmark; a circumſtance 


the more cruel, as the kingdom was at that time 


had ſo great a ſhare in promoting the troubles of 
the former reign, was ſuppoſed to have been the 
adviſer of the two above- mentioned acts of ſeve- 
rity. This tax produced univerſal diſcontent 
through the kingdom; and at Worceſter, two 
perſons were killed who were employed to col- 
lect it. This circumſtance ſo enraged the king, 
that he fent Godwin, and two other noblemen, 
with a body of forces againſt Worceſter, who 
firſt plundered, and then burnt the city. 

Queen Emma now. ſent for her ſon. Edward 
from Normandy, that he might refide at the Eng- 
liſh court, to learn the manners of a people over 
whom ſhe hoped he would hereafter rule. Ed- 


ward met with a welcome reception; and it was 
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for what he had done againſt Alfred, KIuBEER. | 


or ENGLAND. 


not long before he demanded juſtice againſt God. 
win, (as ſuppoſed at the inſtigation of his mo- 
ther) for being concerned in the murder of his 
brother Alfred: The accuſer was the archbiſhop of 
York, and the king ſeemed to have no objection 
to the bringing the ' offender to trial “; but 
Godwin, who well knew the diſpoſition of the 
king, made a well-timed appeal to his avarice ; 
for ſoon after he was cited to anſwer the charge, 
he ſent the king a moſt magnificent preſent of a 
ſuperb galley; carved and gilt in a very curious 
manner, rowed by eighty men, each of whom 
wore a gotden bracelet on his arm, of the weight 
of ſixteen ounces. This ſplendid bribe anſwered 


culpate himſelf on oath, nor did he make any 
ſcruple to ſwear, that he had no concern in th 
death of Alfred. | 8 282 
Hardicanute's partiality to the Danes, and his 


| fevere extortions, rendered him univerſally hated 


among the Engliſh ; nor was he leſs diſtinguiſhed 
for his gluttony and drunkenneſs, than for his 
other vices; and he fell a ſacrifice to his intem- 
perance, dying in conſequence of excels, at the 
wedding of a Daniſh noblemen at Lambeth, after 
an inglorious reign of two years, His death hap- 
pened on the eighth of June, one , . 1041. 
thouſand and forty-one ; and the Eng- OH 
liſh long kept the anniverſary of his death as a 
holiday, under the denomination of Hog's-tide, 
or Hoc-tide. 5 . 
Writers ſay, that Daniſh infolence was ſo great 
during this reign, that if an Engliſhman met a 
Dane on a bridge, he was obliged to wait in a ſub- 
miſſive attitude till the other had paſſed him; 
and we are farther told, that the cuſtom of pledg- 
ing each other when we drink, had its riſe at this 
period; becauſe the Danes would frequently ſtab 
Engliſhmen while drinking, ſo that no one choſe 
to drink in preſence of a Dane, without another 
perſon pledging himſelf for his perſonal ſecurity. 
With Hardicanute expired the monarchy of 
the Danes in this country, after it had ſubſiſted 
about twenty-ſix years, and about two hundred 
and forty years from their firſt deſcent on 'the 
iſland. Thus ſhort-lived are the fruits even of 


| 


| fucceſsful ambition! 


EDwaRrD the Confeſlor. 


Edward is ſaid to have taken his ſurname from 
his piety : how far he was entitled to it, will be 
ſeen in the ſequel; but his canonization did not 
take place til} two hundred years after his death, 
when pope Alexander the Third, gave him the 
diſtinguiſhed title of Confeſſor. 6 

On the death of Hardicanute, it was not an 
eaſy matter for Edward to ſecure his claim to the 


Norway. To obviate, therefore, any difficulties: 
that might have ariſen from the arrival of either 


of theſe princes, Edward applied to Godwin, 
then duke of Weſſex, earl of Kent, and lord high 
[| treaſurer of England. Though it was but a few 


months ſince Edward had demanded legal juſtice 
againſt this man, yet ſuch was his wealth, alli- 
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Probably more for what he had done for Harold, tha 


* 
* 


the propoſed end; the earl was permitted to ex- 


crown; for Edward, of the Saxon race, was liv- | 
ing in Hungary, and Sweyn, ſon of Canute, in 
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every beauty, 


the ſpectators. However this be, ſhe lived near 
ten years after her ungenerous ſon had pillaged 


intended to aſſert his claim to the crown of Eng- 


Atter this a variety of incidents rapidly followed 


4 o * 
„ „ 


- 


ances, intereſt, and conſequent power, that he. 
was obliged to endeavour. to make him his friend. 
Godwin, ever true to his principles of intereſt 
and ambition, complied, on the condition that 
Edward ſhould ſwear to marry his daughter 
Edith CIT PA ek 

Matters being thus agreed on, the earl ſum- 
moned a convention of the nobles for the election 
of a king ; and having expatiated on the miſeries 
this kingdom had ſuffered from the Danes, he 
took the prince by the hand, and, addreſſed the 


aſlembly to the following effect. Behold ur 
40 King! f 5 and very numerous; and thoſe who wiſhed to in- 


« king: this is prince Edward, ſon of king 


« Ethelred and queen Emma, and to him I pay 


« my allegiance,” This addreſs produced, the 
-intended effect, for there was not one voice againſt 
the election. C 
Edward, who was a prince weak in body, and 
ſtill weaker in his intellects, delayed to celebrate 
his nuptials a confiderable time; till afraid of of- 
fending Godwin by a longer delay, he wedded 
his daughter; but the marriage was never con- 
ſummated, though the wife was celebrated for 
AA every yr, fs! 
ws Edward had not been long crowned, 
A. P. 1043. hen he went to Wincheſter, and ſtrip- 
ping his mother of all her jewels, and other va- 
Juable effects, left her only a ſmall penſion on 
which to ſubſiſt; a circumſtance that will be 
thought no great proof of his piety. Some hif- 
torians add, that he cauſed her to be accuſed of 
incontinency with Alwin, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and obliged her to endure the fiery ordeal, from 
which ſhe eſcaped. unhurt, to the wonder of all 


* "of 


* 


TC. 


her of her property, and died in a kind of im- 
priſonment at Wincheſter. . * eienr eee 
Edward bei 


- 


ng alarmed by an account, that hoſ- 


tile preparations were making to invade his do- 


minions, by Magnus, king of Norway, and Sweyn,: 
Jon of Canute the Great, the latter of whom 


land, preparations were made for the defence of 


the kingdom: but a war breaking out between | 
Denmark and Norway, the expedition was. ſet 
aſide; and Magnus, inſtead of being an invader, | 
applied to Edward for his aſſiſtance. Earl God- 
vin thought that it would promote the intereſt of 


England to ſend a fleet to the aſſiſtance of Nor- 
way, to oppoſe the Danes; and this idea ſeems 


win's opinion was over-ruled, by that of other 
petfons , , wer nes 


The Daniſh pirates, however, continued to in-| 


A.D. 1045, teſt rhe coaſts of England ; and twen- 


32 e | 
104 Sandwich, the terrors of the Engliſh 


began to reviye ; for the pirates not only plun- 
dered the country, but even ſeized on ſome of 


the inhabitants, whom they carried abroad, and 
fold as ſlaves: but ear! Godwin, with the dukes 


Leofric and Siward, ſoon took ſuch ſteps as to free 


* 


the people on the coaſt from farther fear of theſe || 


invaders. 


each other, to produce 
the kin 


carried off and debauched the abbeſs of Leomin- 
ſter, in Hetefordſhire, was obliged. to quit the 


4 rupture between 


ty-five fail of their veſſels arriving at 
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g and Godwin. The earl's ſon, having 


king's partiality 


(12 | » 8 1 BF. 74 
kingdom; on which he retired to Denmark, where 
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he waited for a pardon, which, from his father's 
powerful influence, he had reaſon to expect: but 
no pardon arriving, he fitted out eight ſhips, with 
which he ravaged the coaſt of England, and com- 
mitted horrid depredations on the merchantmen, 
as well as the towns, many of which he plundered 


and bufnt. Godwin however, had ſtill intereſt 


enough; chars. to the king's fear of his power, to 
rocure a pardon for his rebellious ſon: but the 

king's hatred: of the father, increaſed in propor- 

tion as he was obliged to conceal it. 
The Normans were now in high favour at court, 


gratiate themſelves into the king's good opinion, 


made a point of ſpeaking their language; and 


Godwin's enemies grew daily more numerous, 
from his ſpeaking with great acrimony againſt the 

| Si the Normans, many; of whom 
were advanced to poſts of, honour; and profit in 
church and ſtate; and among Godwin's enemies 
none was more ſevere than Robert, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, who continually irritated the 


1 


Eier againſt Godwin. 


A circumſtance now happened, which was very 
unfavourable to him: for Euſtace, earl of Boulogne, 


having paid a viſit to the king, was return- 


ing to his own dominions, when one of his do- 
meſtics having -a quarrel with an inhabitant of 
Dover, afray enſued, and the Engliſh taking part 
with their countrymen, twenty of the earl's re- 


tinue were killed. The court was then at Glou- 
Ceſter, to which place Euſtace repaired, and de- 


manded juſtice; and the king allowing the va- 
lidity of his claim, ordered Godwin, who was 
governor of Dover, to take a body of troops to 
the place, and chaſtiſe the offenders: but this 
Godwin refuſed, and told the king that it was 
not the cuſtom of England to condemn people 
without their being brought to a legal trial. 
The king was now determined to puniſh the 
earl; but the ſteps he took for this purpoſe were 
not ſo ſecret, but that the latter had intelligence of 
his intentions; and under pretence of going to re- 
bel the Welſh, who had made an incurfion into 
Jerefordſhire, he raiſed a large army, in the 
moſt ſecret manner poſſible, with an intent to ſur- 
prize the king at Glouceſter, who had then no 
ſuſpicion of his defign ; but Edward being ſoon 
informed of his treacherous intention, convened a 
general aſſembly, which uniting in opinion that 


| | 774 | sit might be dangerous to oppoſe Godwin for the 
to have been founded in true policy; but God- S S PP 


| 


preſent, a negotiation was ſet on foot and artfully 
protracted, while the king, by the effectual ora- 
tory of bribes and promiſes, gained ſeveral of 
Godwin's principal friends to his party; and when 
matters were ripe for execution, the earl and his 
ſons were ordered to appear at the general aſſem- 
bly, attended only by twelve perſons; but re- 
SDS a private. order, intimating that it was in- 
tended to take them into cuſtody, they fled to 
Flanders, and put themſelves under the protection 
of earl Baldwin. In the mean time, the eſtates of 
Godwin and his ſons were confiſcated. 

Godwin's intereſt, however, was too great to 
be ruined even by this ſhock : for the earl of 
Flanders aſſiſting him with a fleet, and his ſon 
Harold procuring another fleet in Ireland, they 
met at the Iſle of Wight, and many of Godwin's 
former dependants joining them, they failed up 
the river Thames, and advancing near 
London, occaſioned the utmoſt con- >: 1048. 


fuſion 
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fuſion and conſternation. The King ſeemed de- 
termined to oppoſe the enemy, with ſuch ſhips as 
could be haſtily got together; but his council ob- 
jected againſt this 2 8 . bo bordering on raſh- 
neſs, and advifed him to make uſe of more gentle 
methods to indiice Godwin to return to his 
Obedience; and the earl, in the mean time, being 
Tpformed of the ſentiments of the council, made 
the firſt advances towards his reſtoration to the 
_ "royal favour, The King refuſed to liſten to the 
; ne terms, and was for ſome ed re 
nt the principal nobility prevailed on him to re- 
*ceive Godwin into favour, at leaſt in appearance; 
und from this period, the carl's power and influence 
was full as conſiderable as it had been in former 
times; though the profeſſions of friendſhip do 
not appear to have been fincere on either fide, _ 
G8 now again | 
uſed all his intereſt to prevent the influence of 
forcigners gaining the aſcendancy in the court; 
for he was a determined enemy to foreigners in 
general, and to the Normans in particular; whoſe 
intereſt a Nea greatly on the decline, when 


4 * 


 Willfath the Baſtard *, duke of Normandy, viſited 
king Edward, who welcomed him with every to- 
ken of reſpect; and acknowledged with a noble 
gratitude, the favours that he had received from 
i imſelf and his father, in the former part of his 
Some hiftorians fay, that Edward now made his 
will, in which he appointed William his ſucceſ- 
for; while others ſeem to doubt, whether luch a 
will was ever made: but however this be, it fur- 
miſhed William with a pretence for invading Eng- 
land after the death of Edward. *' * . * 
A. D. 1051. 


The king now rendered a' very ac- 
ceptable ſervice to his country, and 


venue of yy thouſand pounds annually. 


nobility, but Hkewiſe to a great part of the king- 
dom, enly, as he 6 

with his royal maſter. There are two accounts 
of the immediate cauſe of his death: the one is, | 


that while the king was ſpeaking of his brother 
Alfred, in terms reproachful to the earl, the lat- 
ter wiſhed a piece of bread he was about to ſwal- 
low, © might be his laſt,” if he was any way ac- 


is choaked by the bread ticking in his throat: 
but ſome hiſtorians are of opinion, that this ſtory 
is only an invention of the Norman writers in 
after=-times, to degrade the character of one who 
was ſuch a determined enemy to their country- 
nn: ty 54% . 

Harold ſucceeded his father Godwin in all his 
honours and preferments. This young nobleman 
at leaſt equalled his father in ambition, but he 
had little of his pride and haughtineſs; and greatly 
excelled him in point of abilities, as well as in 
all the milder graces of the hunian heart, His 
demeanour was modeſt and complacent in a 
high degree, ſo that he ſoon became exceedingly 
popular; and it has been ſaid of the father and 
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ain became very popular, and| 


8 Godwin, whofe power had long been | 
W 1053: Forihidable not only tothe king and the 


died ſuddenly, as he was fitting at dinner 


that he died of an apoplectic fit; and the other, 


O F E Wh * 


ſon, that the former, while endeavouring to com. 
mand the king, was obliged to obey him; and 
the latter abſolutely commanded him, under the 


the king had long borne the family ſeemed to be 
worn out: Harold artfully inſinuated himſelf into 
the good graces of the populace, acquired that 


began to entertain thoughts of ſucceeding to the 
crown, | $7 5 

Macbeth, king of Scotland, having ſeized on 
Cumberland, = p | 


* 


| e prejudice of Mal- 
colm, prince of that diſtrict, the lat. 
ter applied to Edward, who eſpouſed his intereſt, 
and ſent an army to his relief, to be commanded 
by the valiant Siward, earl of Northumberland, 
who marched againſt the intruder, and totally 
defeated him, after great numbers were lain on 
each fide. There is à little anecdote reſpecting 
this battle, which is worth preſerving. The earl 
of Northumberland, whoſe ſon had fallen in the 
fight, did not diſcover any extraordinary anxiety, 
but fimply aſked, if he had received his wound in 
the fore part of his body; and being anſwered in 
the affirmative, he replied: “ Then I am con- 
© tented; for I can now beſtow on him the burial 
cc of a ſoldier.” Siward died ſoon after this bat- 
tle, and Harold had intereſt to get his own bro- 
ther, Toſton, made earl of Northumberland in 
. 5 

The Welſh, under the command of Griffith, 
king of South Wales, and Alfgar, an Engliſh 
nobleman, who had been baniſhed, having made 
an incurſion into England, Harold immediately 
raiſed an army, and marching to oppoſe them, to- 
tally routed them, and compelled them to retire 


A. P. 1054. 


_ 


— 


within their own diſtricts. The ſucceſs that at- 
rendered himſelf very popular among his ſubjects, || 
by a total aboliſhment of the tax called Dane-|| 
geld; which was thought very oppreſſive, had been | 
collected near thirty years, and produced a re- 


tended, this expedition, increaſed the ; veneration 
which the people had before entertained for Ha- 
rold'; ſo that he became incomparably the moſt 
popular man in the kingdom, and the people 
openly ſpoke of him as the moſt eligible ſucceſſor 
to the throne. 5 ES | 
This excited the jealouſy of the king, who ſent 
to Hungary for his nephew, Edvard, the ſon of 
Edmund Ironfide, who arrived in England with 
1.4 ee CHE abt: 5-4 | . 
his two daughters; but he did not long ſurvive 
His arrival, and his ſon Edgar was too young to 
ſucceed to the government. | 


— 


: 


Harold now made a voyage to Normandy, but 


hiſtorians diſagree as to the motive of it; but the 
moſt probable is, that he went to procure the 


| 5 vay | releaſement of his brother and nephew, who had 
ba any to the death of that prince; and that he 
was 


Jen delivered as hoſtages to king Edward, for 
the 
ſent by the king into Normandy : though ſome 


1 
N 


writers ſay, that Harold was accidentally driven 


on that coaſt by a ſtorm; while others aſſert, that 
he embarked privately, after he had in vain ap- 
plied. to the King for his conſent to make the 
voyage. 27. r Fe 
It is ſaid, that Harold, while at the court of 
Normandy, bound himſelf by an oath, to aſſiſt 
William, duke of that province, in 7 127 
the crown of England after the death of Edward, 
and that he took this oath in the preſence of the 


ſtates of Normandy. 1 | 
* Harold returned to England, laden , p. ...., 
with preſents, which reſtified how po: 1075 
litely he had been received; but he ſeems not to 


„ Afterwards William the Conqueror. 


Have paid any regard to his oath, for he had no 
ſooner come back, than he endeavoured, by 
every 


appearance of obedience. In fact, the hatred 


power which his modeſty ſeemed to decline, and 
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ood behaviour of Godwin, and had been 15 
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every art to increaſe the national prejudice againſt 
the Normans, and infinuated himſelf into the 
good graces of the people, by every artifice in his 
power. In the mean time the kin 5 who neither 
was, nor could be, unacquainte with the mo- 
tives of Harold, did not ſeem in the leaſt to con- 
cern himſelf about the ſucceſſion, happy if he 
could but enjoy himſelf in quiet for the remainder 
of his days. | 2 

The Welſh again making inroads on the Eng- 
| liſh territories, the king ſent. Harold 
A. P. 1063. and his brother Toſton againſt them, 
who obliged them to dethrone their king Griffith, 
and to become tributary to England; but the 
Welſh ſoon reſtored their king, on which Harold 
went once more againſt them, and terrified them 
into ſuch an abſolute ſurrender, that they ſent 
him the head of Griffith as a token of their ſub- 
miſſion. M | 

In the mean time the Northumbrians, oppreſſed 
by earl Toſton, expelled him their kingdom ; on 
which Harold, by the king's command, marched 
to chaſtiſe them and reſtore his brother. The 
Northumbrians met Harold at Northampton, 
and, convinced him that their behaviour had origin- 
ated, not from rebellious principles, but thoſe of 
ſelf-defence ; for that the conduct of their go- 
vernor had been ſo rapacious as not to be endured. 
Harold repreſented the matter to the king in its 


l genuine light, procured the pardon of the North- 
umbrians; and Morcar, ſon of the duke of Mer- 


cia, was appointed their governor *. This cir- 
cumſtance procured Harold the entire confidence 
of the people in the north, and did not a little 


Ws contribute to his future advancement. 


The king, who was now advanced in years, 
ave himſelf no concern about the ſucceſſion ; but 
while Harold was ingratiating himſelf into the 
affections of the people, engaged himſelf, acts of 
mere devotion excepted, in building the church 
and monaſtery of Weſtminſter, now known by 
the name of Weſtminſter-abbey ; having taken a 
folemn oath to the pope, that he would erect this 
edifice, in conſequence of being abſolved from a 


= vow which he had made to go on a pilgrimage to 


Rome, 
The king ſurvived only to ſee this ſuperb edi- 
fice erected, conſecrated, and endowed, and died 
ky, of a fever, in the twenty-fourth year of 
P. 1065. his reign, leaving his qu irg 
gn, leaving his queen a virgin. 
His character will be comprized in few words: He 
had few active virtues, nor any very atrocious 
vices . He had the merit of reducing the Saxon, 
Mercian, and Daniſh laws into one code, which 
bore the name of king Edward's laws, and came 


into common uſe throughout England. 


— 


Hizotd II. 


If the regular order of ſucceſſion had been at- 
tended to, Edgar Atheling would have ſucceeded 
to the crown, as being the laſt of the antient race 
of kings; but there was no oppoſition to Harold's 


0 


or. EN GL AN P.: 


aſcending the throne, to the poſſeſſion of which 
his virtues, and his admirable good manage- 


49 


ment, appear to have 
if not a juſt, claim. | 

Different writers give a very different account 
of the mode of his acceſſion. Some aflert, that 
he uſurped the crown without ceremony; others 
ſay, that he was voluntarily elected by the una- 
nimous voice of the general aſſembly; and others 
again, that having extorted his nomination from 
the late king, while on his death-bed; he obliged 
them to elect him. bh Yirw 146 

Be this as it may; he was crowned by Aldred, 
archbiſhop of York, and his election was con- 
firmed by the aſſembly of the ſtates. The citi- 
zens of London were warm in his cauſe, the 
clergy in general ſupported him, and the people 
at large, to whom he had been a friend, were in 


given him a very plauſible; 


| his intereſt. The firſt acts of his reign, were ex- 


ceedingly popular, and feemed to juſtity; in the 
fulleſt manner, the favourable opinion that had 
been formed of him. He did many popular 
things, and the cauſing. an impartial adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and leflening of taxes, were none 
of the leaſt ; by which means he ſecured the af- 
fections of thoſe people over whom he had ob- 
tained the government. 

However well managed was his internal po- 
lice, he had ſtill many difficulties to encounter. 
The duke of Normandy had long had his eye on 
the throne of England, and on the death of Ed- 
ward, he meditated the immediate ſucceſſion, and 
was making preparations. to put his deſign in 
execution; but in the mean time Toſton, brother 
to Harold, who had fled to Flanders, (as we have 
heretofore mentioned) ſought. to diſturb his go- 
vernment, and dethrone him, by repreſenting 
him to the princes on the continent as a tyrant 
and uſurper : and Toſton being furniſhed with 
ſome ſhips and troops by the earl of Flanders, he 
infeſted the Engliſh. coaſts, made a deſcent on; 


| and plundered the Iſle of Wight, and then failed 


to Sandwich; but learning that Harold was pre- 
paring to march to oppoſe him, he ſailed north- 
wards, entered the Humber, and made a deſcent 
in Yorkſhire, | | | 
Morcar, earl of Northumberland, received the 
king's commands to oppoſe the invaders : his 


majeſty determining to remain in London, that 


his preſence might prevent any ſcheme being ex- 
ecuted in favour of Edgar, by thoſe who were 
{till attached to the antient royal race, To make 
the friends of the prince eaſy, he treated him 
with the utmoſt reſpe&, created him earl of Ox- 
ford, and cauſed him to be educated with the 
utmoſt care, as if he had a ſerious intention. of 
his ſucceeding to the crown wheh he ſhould arrive 
at years of maturity. | 

In the interim, Morcar and the earl of Cheſter 
having ſurprized Toſton, obliged him and his 
army to retreat to their ſhips. Toſton failed 
northwards, in the hope of aid from Scotland ; but 
being diſappointed in his expeCtations, he put to 
ſea, with a view of making another deſcent on 
England : but a ſtorm driving him on the coaſt of 


From this time Toſton bore an implacable hatred to 
his brother Harold; and it is recorded, that he took this cruel 
method of revenge: going to his brother's country-houſe 
with his attendants, he cut ſome of his domeſtics in pieces, 
barrelled them up, and ſent them to him as a preſent : after 
which, he fled to Flanders with the utmoſt expedition, 


5 


——_— „ —_ 
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+ Edward was the firſt monarch, who, from his ſuppoſed 
ſanctity, touched for the king's evil; and it is known that 
the poſſibility of working this wonderful cure, has been ad- 

mitted even within the preſent century: but the good ſenſe 


of mankind has at 


length riſen above ſuch abſurd ſuper- 
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ſtitions, 1 
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Norway, he met with a ſupport that, moſt pro- 
bably, he had not expected: for Harfagar, king 
of that country, having made a ſucceſsful expe- 
dition againſt Scotland, was making preparations 
to renew his invaſion, when Toſton, repreſenting 
that it would be no difficult matter to make a con- 
queſt of England, he was prevailed on to embark 
in that attempt. | | 
Harfagar and Toſton now united their force, 
which amounted to three hundred * ſhips, with 
which they entered the river Tyne. A large army 
had been raiſed by Harold to repel an invaſion, 
which he expected on the part of the duke of 
Normandy : but the ſummer having paſſed away, 
and no invaſion taken place, the king had juſt be- 
n to ſend his troops into winter quarters, when 
e received advice of the deſcent made in the 
north. Hereupon he immediately re-afſembled 
his army, and marched to oppoſe the foe, who, by 
this time, having deſolated the country on the 
borders of the Tyne, had re-imbarked, entered 
the Humber, landed in Yorkſhire, made great de- 
predations in that county, and taken the city of 
York by ſtorm. Harold was now ſo popular, that 
multitudes flocked to his ftandard from all quar- 
ters; and as he marched with great expedition, he 
met the enemy at Standford-bridge, on the river 
Derwent. 7 
The bridge being ſo fituated that the Engliſh 
could not proceed to battle till they had made 
themſelves maſters of it, a very obſtinate conteſt 
enſued, in which one man defended the bridge 
for a conſiderable time againſt the whole Engliſh 
army, and killed forty perſons; but being at 
length ſlain by an arrow, a general and bloody en- 
men enſued, which was decifive in favour of 
Harold. The armies are ſaid to have confiſted 
each of ſixty thouſand men, and the battle con- 
tinued from ſeven in the morning till three in the 
afternoon. Harfagar and Foſton were killed in 
the fight, the iſſue of which produced an immenſe 
booty to the victors T. Harold, inſtead of di- 


viding this booty, behaved with the greateſt im- 


policy in keeping the whole of it to himſelf, which 
gave the utmoſt diſcontent to his troops, and 

roved a circumſtance no way favourable to him 
in his future operations. 


While theſe affairs were in agitation, William, 


dukeof Normandy, had ſent ambaſſadors to Ha- | 


rold, demanding that he ſhould refign the crown 
in his favour, and threatening, in caſe of refufal, 
that he would declare war againſt him. Harold 
replied, that the duke had no right to the crown; 
that if himſelf had made an oath, it was extorted, 
and that he would ſupport his right againſt all op- 
poſition, This anſwer inflamed the duke , who 
made a preparation for the invaſion of the king- 
dom, towards the expence of which the volun- 


1 * \ 


* Some writers ſay five hundred. 
+ An ancient writer ſays, that twelve ſtrong men could 
"BORO ſupport on their ſhoulders the gold taken amidſt the 
poll. n 
t William, who was afterwards. called the Conqueror, 
was the natural ſon of Robert, duke of Normandy. His 
mother's name was Arlette, a beautiful maid of Falaize, 
whom Robert fell in love with, as ſhe ſtood gazing at her 
door whilſt he paſſed through the town. William, who was 
the offspring of this amour, owed a part of his greatneſs to 
his birth, but ſtill more to his own perſonal merit. His body 


was POR, his mind capacious and noble, and his courage 


not to be repreſſed by an apparent danger. His father, Ro- 
bert, growing old, and, as was common with princes then, 
ſuperſtitious alſo, reſolved upon a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, . 


or ENGLAND. 


tary ſubſcriptions of his ſubjects contributed: but 
even theſe reſources being inſufficient, he applied 
to ſome of the neighbouring ſtates, who afforded 
him aſſiſtance, The pope was likewiſe prevailed 
on to approve his defign, and in conſequence of 
William's promiſing to be a liberal friend of the 
church, he iſſued a bull of excommunication 
againſt thoſe who ſhould oppoſe him. His holi- 
neſs, on this occaſion, gratified the prince with one 
of the hairs of St. Peter, an agnus dei made of 
gold, and a conſecrated banner. What a ſtriking 
picture of the fooliſh ſuperſtition of the age, does 
the giving and accepting theſe baubles preſent ! 

| s William was determined to have recourſe 
to arms, Harold made every poſſible preparation 
to give him a warm teception : the army of the 
latter had been raiſed before the news was receiv- 
ed of the invaſion of Harfagar and , 5 ö 
Toſton, and on the twenty-ninth of 1 
September, only nine days after his defeat of their 
forces, Wilham, who had been long waiting for 
a fair wind, landed at Pevenſey, now called Pen- 
ſey, in Suſſex. The duke had no ſooner quitted 
his ſhip, than he ftumbled, and fell on the 
ground; but inſtead of conſtruing this accident 
into an ill omen, he cried out, that he thus took 
poſſeſſion of the country & It is ſaid of Wil- 
liam, that, different from the common cuſtom of 
ravagers, his conduct had rather the appearance 
of taking poſſeſſion of his own country, than in- 
vading that of another. Having remained a fort- 
night for the refreſhment of his troops, he ſent 
back his fleet to Normandy. ||, to convince his 
followers that they had no hope but in conqueſt, 
and then proceeded by the ſea-ſide to Haſtings, 
where he cauſed a fort to be erected, and pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, declarative of the motives by 
which he had been induced to engage in the ex- 
pedifion. 

Harold, who was yet in the north, no ſooner 
received intelligence of the deſcent of the foe, 
than he made a haſty march to London, deter- 
mined to aſſert that ſovereignty which he had re- 
ceived from the people, in whom alone the right 
of delegation was veſted. 

Harold had loſt many of his people in the en- 
- avg at Standford-bridge, and others had 
deſerted from his banner ; but, on his arrival in 
London, the nobility haſtened to give bim aſſu- 
rance of their aſſiſtance. Valour and activity in- 
ſpired his troops ; their ſpirits were elevated by 
their late ſucceſs againſt the Norwegians ; they 
profeſſed the warmeſt attachment to their king, 
and exhibited the utmoſt ardour to encounter the 
enemy. On the contrary, William's army con- 
fiſted of troops long accuſtomed to danger, and 
familiar with fatigue. France, Flanders, Nor- 
mandy, and all their dependencies, -had contri- 


r 


* — 


contrary to the advice and opinion of all his nobility, As 
his heart was fixed upon the expedition, inſtead of attending 
to their remonſtrances, he ſhewed them his ſon William, 
whom, though illegitimate, he tenderly loved, and recom- 
mended to their care, exacting an oath from them of homage 
and fealty. He then put him, as he was yet but ten years 
of age, under the tutelage of the French king; and ſoon 
after, going into Aſia, from whence he never returned, left 
young William rather the inheritor of his wiſhes, than his 
crown. GoLD$sMITH. | 

$ Some writers ſay, that this circumſtance, in thoſe days 
of ſuperſtition, might have diſpirited his followers, had not 
one of his ſoldiers converted it into a good omen, by ſaying, 
See how the duke takes poſſeſſion of England!“ 


It is aſſerted, by ſome authors, that he burnt his fleet. 
buted 
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buted to the ſupport of the invader; nor has Eng- 
land ever ſeen two ſuch potent armies determined 
to diſpute the poſſeſſion of the crown: 

Harold had marched within ſeven miles of the 
Norman army, when William having firſt poſted 
himſelf on an advantageous ſpot, ſent a meſſen- 

er to Harold, offering to decide the conteſt by 
oo combat, as it might ſpare-the effuſion of 
much blood: but this challenge Harold refuſed, 
ſaying, he would leave the event to the God of 
armies. Either party now prepated for the fight, 
and encamped within fight of the other. The 
Normans paſſed the night in acts of devotion, 
while the Engliſh, in the full confidence of vic- 
tory, ſpent their hours in ſinging and carouſing. 
The fourteenth of October, the anniverſary of 
Harold's birth, was the day on which the impor- 


\ uy 


tant conteſt was to be decided. Soon after the 
oo of the morning, both armies, were drawn 
up in order of battle. Harold matched. at the 
head of his troops, exhibiting a proof of deter- 
mined bravery, that was an encouragement to his 
ſoldiers, who ſaw the king in equal danger with 
themſelves. William rode before his army, which 
advanced in the moſt combined order, ſinging 
the ſong of Roland, a diſtinguiſhed warrior of 
their country. wal ates ai 

The fight began with equal fury and bravery 
on each fide; but at firſt the Engliſh were greatly 
annoyed by the croſs-bows of the Normans, the 
arrows from which did conſiderable execution, 
and occafioned ſome diſorder among Harold's 
troops: but coming to cloſer engagement, the 
Engliſh had the advantage, by the uſe of their 
bills, which were their antient weapons, and with 
which they ſlew great numbers of their opponents. 
The Norman troops were now thrown into ſome 
confuſion, when William, with a ſelect body of 
forces, haſtened to the relief of the main army. 


- 
o 


His preſence re-animated his ſoldiers, who fought 


with redoubled valour, under a prince who ſeemed 
to be every where at once, and was the life and 
ſoul of the army. After three horſes had been 
ſlain under William, he found it was impoſſible to 
penetrate the Engliſh ranks, and therefore had re- 
courſe to a ſtratagem which was. attended with 
ſucceſs : he 8 that his men ſhould ſuddenly 
retreat, and pretend to fly; which drawing the 
enemy from the ranks to purſue the Normans, 
the latter returned to the charge with freſh fury, 
made a dreadful ſlaughter. among the Engliſh, 
and obliged them to retire to an elevated ground. 
Here Harold was obſerved, poſting from rank to 
rank, rallying his troops, and animating them to 
renew the. fight, This active courage was attend- 
ed with a preſent appearance of ſucceſs, the 
Normans falling in great numbers beneath the 


proweſs of the Engliſh. Thus was the courſe of || 


battle turned, according to the determined {kill 
and valour of the commanders, | 


$4 

The conteſt had now laſted from ſeven in the 
morning till ſun-ſet, when William determined 
on one vigorous attack before it was yet dark ; and 
Harold heading his troops againſt the Norman in- 
fantry, teceived an arrow into his brain, which 
at once numbered him with the dead. The Eng- 
liſh, terrified at the loſs of their leader, fled with pre- 
cipitation; the Normans, encouraged by the ſame 
circumſtance, followed the flying troops with re- 
doubled ardour, and made terrible havock among 
them as long as day-light permitted the purſuit. 
Garth and Lewin, brothers to Harold, were ſlain 
in this battle, the iſſue of which proved decifive 
in favour of the invaders. |} 

The loſs, on the fide of the Normans, accord- 
ing to the beft hiſtorians, : was about fix thouſand. 
men: that of the Engliſh almoſt incredible . As 
ſoon às the battle was ended, William commatid- 
ed his army to fall on their knees, and return 
thanks to God for ſo Gena a victory, 5 

| a picture of, 


The following morning preſented 

horror not to be deſcribed : the whole field was a 
ſcene of blood and carnage. The Normans buried 
their dead, and permitted the Engliſh peaſants to 
perform the funeral rites of their countrymen. 
The bodics of the king and his brothers were 
found, and ſent to their mother, who cauſed them 
to be interred in Waltham-abbey, which had been 
founded by Harold. | „ 
The Norman writers have traduced the cha- 
racter of this king, with a view to exalt that of 
their countryman, the conqueror: but candour 
muſt acknowledge, that the bravery of Harold 
was only one of many virtues, by which he was 
diſtinguiſhed, He was humane, affable, wiſe, 
and liberal; and, if we except his conduct re- 
ſpecting Edgar-Atheling's ſucceſſion to the throne, 
his character will appear almoſt ſpotleſs. His 
reign continued only nine months and a few days, 
and with him ended the Anglo-Saxon government, 
which had continued above ſix hundred years, 
fince its commencement in the perſon of Hengiſt. 

By his firſt wife Harold had three ſons, Edmund, 
Godwin, and Magnus, who retired to Ireland on 
the death of their father. By his ſecond wife he 
had a ſon named Wolf, whom William Rufus after- 
wards knighted. He had likewiſe two daughters, 
one of whom was eſpouſed by Waldemar, king of 
Ruſſia ; but as to the diſpoſal of the other, hiſtory 
15 filent. | | 

At this period the Engliſh are ſaid to have been 
indolent and luxurious, the natural conſequence 
of a long continued peace. However this be, 
it is evident that they fought with determined 
valour againſt the Normans, till Providence 
turned the fcale in favour of the latter, 


* 


„ 


— 


— 


Camden ſays, ſixty-ſeven thouſand nine hundred and 
ſeventy- four fell in this battle. "4 
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From the Subjection of this Is LAND by the Normans, to the Death 
of King STEPHEN. _ 1 


WIL. iA M THE 


H E moſt terrible conſternation prevailed 
among the Engliſh, when they had gain- 
: ed intelligence of the loſs of the battle 
of Haſtings, and that their king, with his prin- 
cipal nobility and moſt renowned warriors, had 
fallen in the action, and the ſurviving part of the 
army been diſperſed by the conqueror. 
Edgar Atheling, the laſt heir to the crown of 
the Saxon race, being a prince deſtitute of a ſpirit 
for martial atchievements, and from his mental 
debility utterly diſqualified for government, even 
at 2 period of profound tranquillity, the people 
abandoned every hope of avoiding an entire ſub- 
miſſion. to the enterprizing and ſucceſsful duke 
of Normandy, However, the two very popular 
and very powerful earls, Morcar and Edwin, re- 
treated to London with the remnants of their yan- 
_ quiſhed forces, and, in conjunction with Stigand, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was poſſeſſed of 
immenſe revenues and very extenſive authority, 
proclaimed Edgar Atheling king. 
In the mean time, William, conſcious that his 
ſueceſs muſt greatly depend on the celerity of his 
operations, and therefore allowing his troops only 
a thort reſpite after the fatigues of battle, firft 
directed his vengeance againſt the inhabitants of 
Romney, whom he ſeverely puniſhed for their 


: 


cruelty to ſome Norman ſoldiers and ſailors, who 
had fallen into their power, either through the 
ſtreſs of weather, or ſome error in calculating the 
courſe of their veſſel; immediately after which 
he haſtened to Dover, and ſubdued that place 
with but little oppoſition. Confidering on one 
hand, that the poſſeffion of this fortreſs would 
ſecure him a retreat in caſe of a repulſe; and on 
the other, that it would be the moſt convenient 
fpot for the debarkation of ſuch ſupplies as might 
be neceſſary for the proſecuting his defigns, he 
placed a ſtrong party of ſoldiers, devoted to his 
mtereſts, in the garriſon, which he had found plen- 


tifully ſtored with every article neceffary for ſub. | 


ſiſtence and defence, and then proceededto Eondon. 
A troop of five hundred Norman cavalry haying 
repulſed a body of Londoners, the inhabitants 
of Kent having ſubmitted to William, and the 
borough of Southwark having been ſet fire to and 
. deſtroyed by the Norman army, were circum- 
ſtances that, in the higheſt degree, aggravated the 
confuſion and terror univerſally diffuſed by the 
defeat of the Engliſh army, in the memorable 
battle of Haſtings. In ſhort, the earls Edwin 
and Morcar, obſerving that irreſolution, muta- 
bility, diſcontent, faction, precipitancy, and fear, 
prevailed in the Engliſh councils; and that every 
proſpe& of maintaining a ſucceſsful oppofition 
agaiuſt the victorious William, was diſſipated, 


or ENGLAND. 
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CONQUEROR. 


they led off their forces to the north; and no 
ſooner had the conqueror paſſed the Thames at 
Wallingford, and arrived at Berkhampſtead, than 
Stigand, the primate, in behalf of his brethren of 
the clergy, ſubmitted to his authority; and ſhottly 
afterwards the moſt confiderable of the nobility, 
the citizens of London, and even . 05 Athelin 
himſelf, avowed allegiance to the Norman, ani 
ſued for his clemency and protection. 
William knew himſelf to poſſeſs all the abſo- 


the favour of the Engliſh, he diſſembled his ſen- 
timents, and purſued every poſſible means to in- 
ſpire them with an opinion, that he accepted the 
crown as the common gift of the people. Wil- 
liam looked upon Stigand, the primate, with a 
jealous eye, becauſe he ſtill retained a powerful 
influence over the Engliſh; and urging that he 
had obtruded himſelf into the ſee, upon the ex- 
pulfion of Robert, the Norman, under the ſanc- 


to be crowned by him, and conferred that honour 
upon Aldred, archbiſhop of Y | 
mony of coronation was performed with great 
magnificence in Weſtminſter-abbey, where the 
principal of the Engliſh and Norman nobility aſ- 
fembled on the occaſion. Aldred having admi- 
niſtered the coronation oath to the duke, anoint- 
ed him, and 75 7 the crown upon his head; 
the company burſt into the loudeſt acclamations, 
and the Norman foldiers placed without the build- 
ing, alarmed by the ſhouts, imagined the Engliſh 
were offering violence to William; and, in re- 
venge for the ſuppoſed affront, affaulted the po- 
pulace, and' ſet fire to ſeveral habitations. As 
ſoon as the new king was able to paſs through the 


length, with great difficulty, ſuppreſſed the out- 
The king deeming it yet unſafe to repoſe. an en- 
tire confidence in the inhabitants of London, who 
were a warlike people, numerous and well armed, 
cauſed fortrefles to be erected in different parts of 
the kingdom, with the view of rendering his 
power too formidable for oppoſition ; and remov- 
ing to Barking, in Eſſex, where he eſtabliſhed 
his head quarters, he received the ſubmiſſion of 


ſuch of the nobility as had not attended his coro- 
nation. ; 3 

Edric, ſurnamed the Foreſter, grand nephew 
to that Edric whoſe repeated acts of perfidy and 
treaſon, during the reignsof Ethelred and Edmund, 
we have already recorded, the earls Coxo, Edwin, 
and Morcar, and other conſiderable noblemen, 
ſwore allegiance to William, and were confirmed 
by him in their poſſeſſions and honours ; and he 
| | advanced 


lute power of a conqueror 3 but, to ingratiate 


tion of the uſurper pope Benedi& IX. he refuſed 
of York. The cere- 


croud, he appeared among his troops, and at 


Kid 
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a body of forces in the neighbourhood of Dover, 
which, effecting a junction with the Kentiſhmen, 


advanced” Edgar-Atheling to a ſtate of opulence, 
. — of any other ſubject of the realm. 
William divided the eſtates of the Engliſh ba- 
.rons, who perſiſting in refuſing ſubmiſſion to his 
authority, among the Norman barons who had 
eſpouſed his cauſe: ; 
- otherwiſe provide for, he appointed to offices in 
the 


vernment, or inſiſted upon revenues being 


allowed them from the richeſt abbeys in the king- 


dom. This latter meaſure proved exceedingly 
diſguſting to the clergy, but was by no means 
diſpleaſing to the reſt of the'people. 
2 Having ſeized | the treaſure of his predeceſſor, 
which was depoſited at Wincheſter, he was the 
better enabled to reward his followers, and to 
[eſtabliſh his character with the Engliſh, by divers 
acts of munificence. | eee 
But ſufficiently wary and politic on all occaſions, 
William entruſted the military, and all other real 
power to his own countrymen; while to conciliate 
the affections of his new ſubjects, he was exceed- 
ing liberal in the diſtribution of his wealth, aſ- 
ſigning large ſums to the uſe of the monaſteries, 
where prayers had been put up for his ſucceſs, and 
cauſing a convent to be erected in the neighbour- 
hood of Haſtings, which he called Battle- abbey: 
thus did he by one action eſtabliſh an intereſt with 
the monks, and perpetuate the memory of his ſig- 
nal victory. Abd S449 - 2813; DADETIL 
Having thus obtained the ſovereignty of the 
kingdom by force of arms, and a partial election 


of the people, whoſe choice was influenced more by 


a dread of his power than a veneration towards his 
perſon ; having difarmed the Londoners, and the 
inhabitants of different parts where he ſuppoſed 
inſurrections moſt likely to ariſe, and eſtabliſhed 
Norman garriſons in the principal cities and towns, 
and wherever he judged there was power ſufficient 
to diſpute his authority, he determined to gratify 
his love of ſtate and magnificence, by re-viſiting his 
native country, where he doubted not of being 
welcomed with ſignal marks of triumph and con- 
gratulation. „„ 7 

Appointing his brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, 
and his couſin William  Fitzoſborne, whom he 


had lately created earl of Hertford, to the joint 
government of the kingdom, the king ſailed for 


Normandy, accompanied by ſuch of the Engliſh 
nobles as he ſuſpected might take advantage of 
his abſence, and foment his new ſubjects to re- 
balliog.330,U . ery bs 


tulated him, in the name of his maſter, on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne of Engla gaga 


Immediately after the king's departure, Odo | 
and Fitzoſborne, exerciſed the powers of the re- 
gency- with ſuch intolerable oppreſſion and ra- 


pacity, as juſtly provoked the general indi ignation 


of the people, and urged them to take up arms in ||, 
vindication of their violated rights. Whatever 


might he the conſequence, the regents hoped to 
derive advantage from their enormous exactions; 


wdhey muſt have accumulated immenſe wealth, and ||. 


if inſurrections took place, they foreſaw that they 
ſhould become principal ſharers in the forfeited 
r 0 1H atm oings 4 


"The people of Kent, after" Fepeated_remons 
ſupplicated the aſſiſtance of Eu- 
ſtace, count of Boulogne; who ſoon after landed 


ſtrances to Odo, 


5 | 


— 


and ſuch as he could not 


* 


* 


4 


made an attack upon the garriſon of that place, 


during the abſence" of Hugh de Montfort, the 
governor: but the Normans being timely apprized 


of the intended aſſault, the fort was put into a 


ſtate of defence, and the aſſailants were repulſed 


with great ſlaughter; the count of Boulogne being 


made a priſoner. of wa. | 


Herefordſhire and Shropſhire. exhi- A.D 5 * 
bited the next ſeenes of confuſion 7 


Edric the Foreſter, was proprietor of great part of 
theſe counties, into which the Normans made 
frequent incurſions, eommitting many acts of vio- 
lence; on which Edricz' by the affiſtance of a 
body of the Welſh, retorted the inſult, and treat- 


ed thoſe he made priſoners with the utmoſt ſeve- 


rity. © Theſe Proceedings haſtened the return of 
the king to England; but inſtead of puniſhing 
the regents, he ſeemed rather to approve. of what 
they had done, which gave the utmoſt diſcontent 
to the Engliſh: . The king returned juſt in time 


to prevent the execution of a very? extraordinar 


plot, which had been formed by the Engliſh, for 


the deſtruction of the Normans; It was intend- 


ed to commit a general maſſacre on them, at 
divine ſervice, on Aſh-Wedneſday, when the Nor- 
mans would be unarmed, as a teſtimony of their 
penitence; but the king's preſence fruſtrated the 


intentions of the conſpirators, the principal of 
whom ſought their ſafety in flighbłt. 
The king now began to loſe all confidence in 


his Engliſh ſubjects, whom henceforward he con- 
ſidered as enemies, and determined to treat them 
as a people whom he had conquered. 


— Pry 
Sz * + 


His armaments having greatly. in- A. D. 1066 


volved him in debt, he revived the odi- 


ous tax formerly called Dane-geld, which Edward 
the Confeflari had aboliſhed. Inſurrections and 
revolts were the conſequence of this proceeding. 


The people of Exeter refuſing to take the oath of 


allegiance, or admit a Norman: garriſon, the king 


prepared to befiege the city; but the inhabitants 
implored, and received pardon; on which Wil- 


> 


liam built a caſtle in that place, in which he 
placed a body of Normaus $7.4 


— 


Much more violent were the inſurrections in 


the north, where Edwin and Morcar, powerful 


noblemen, combined with Sweyn, king of Den- 
mark, Malcolm, king of Scotland, and. Blech- 


| "4 win, prince of | North-Wales, to make one vigo- 
William reſided ſome months in Normandy, 

and was vifited at the abbey of Feſcamp by an 
ambaſſador from the king of France, who congra- 
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were frequent, and ſcaree a day paſſed, but ſome 
dead bodies of the Normans were found in the 
woods and highwayͤs. 5872 £4 ; 
Morcar, and other noblemen, convinced that 
the king did not behave ſincerely towards them, 
retired to Scotland, and perſuaded prince Edgar, 
and his mother and ſiſters, to accompany them. 
They were received with the higheſt reſpect by 
the Scotch king, who was ſoon afterwards mar- 
ried to Margaret, eldeſt ſiſter of Edgar. 

The influence of the lords Who had thus retired 
bad been ſo great, that the king was nat diſpleaſed 
at their abſence: but ſo far from relaxing of his 
ſeverity to the Engliſh, he became more rigid than 
before, with a view to ſecure himſelf from the 
effects of their reſentment, by keeping them in 
à ſtate of ſubjection *. : | j 
The inhabitants of Northumberland, impatient 
of the ſeverity with which they were reſtrained, 
demanded and received the aid of the Danes, 
whoſe forces were commanded by Oſborn, bro- 
ther of the king of Denmark, whom William 
prevailed. on to return, by the effectual oratory of 
Prives; after which the king ſhewed no mercy to 
the Engliſh: be ravaged the whole diſtrict between 
Durham and York, making ſuch: devaſtation | as 
not to leave a ſingle houſe ſtanding. He deprived 
the Engliſh of all places of emolument, ſeized 
their eſtates, and all the fiefs of the crown, which 
he beſtowed on Normans, from whom ſome of the 
firſt families now in England are deſcended . 
After the battle of Haftings, the clergy formed 
ſanguine hopes that the king would have advanced 
their intereſt, and were therefore moſt forward' in 
making their court to him; but they had flat- 
tered themſelves with hopes that were not to be 
gratified, for William made not any diſtinction be- 
'tween the clergy and laity; he put the church lands 
on the fameeſtabliſhment with others, and obliged 
the eecleſiaſtics to furniſh their proportion of men 
for the wars, thongh the Saxon charters had ex- 
empted them from all military ſervice. The 
monks were compelled to ſupply William's troops, 
which he quartered on the monaſteries, with pro- 
viſions; he depoſed many Engliſh abbots and 
biſhops, appointing .Normans 'to\ ſupply- their 
places; and he ſeized for his own uſe the money 
and plate in the religious houſes, on a plea that the 
effects of the malecontents were ſecreted in thoſe 

ces. io n lol | 

Great numbers of people, diſſatisfied with 
William's government, made choice of Here- 
ward, a diſtinguiſhed officer, for their commander, 
4. D. 1051. 20 retreated to the iſle of Ely, which 
1971 they fortified in the ſtrongeſt manner. 
Hereupon the king immediately marched to the 
ſpot, and blocked up the rebels; but ſo ſecurely 
had they defended themſelves,” and laid in fuch an 
ample ſtore of proviſions, that there could be no 
probability of their yielding for a conſiderable 
time; and the king's patience was almoſt worn out, 
when he had recourſe to a ſcheme which promoted 


$$ L 


— 


Is is (aid, that, with this view, he forbad them to have 
any lights in Weir houſes after eight o'clock at night; order- 


ing a bell to be rung at that kour, which was Called the | 


turfew, from coupre-feu, that: is, cover, fre; at the ſound 
of which they were obliged, under certain penalries, 8 put 


l ſe pported by hiſtorical authority; but it is evident- | 


his views in the fulleſt extent; for the manors be. 
longing to a monaſtery lying without the boun. 
dary of the iſle, he took poſſeſſion of them; on 
which the abbot and monks, anxious for the re- 
covery of their property, gave up the iſle, and 
betrayed the rebels to the king. None of them 
effected his eſcape, except Hereward, and the 
unhappy captives met with a moſt rigid fate. One 
of them, Egelrick, biſhop of Durham, who, in 
his zeal had excommunicated the king, was im- 
priſoned and ſtarved to death; others were com- 
mitted to divers priſons, there to languiſh unpitied, 


cut off, or their eyes put our... 
The troubles in the ſouth now encouraged the 
Scotch king to make incurſions into the northern 
counties, where he committed the moſt horrid de- 
vaſtations: but as ſoon as the diſturbances in the 
ile of Ely wore quieted, William marched into 
the north; on which the other retreated to Scot- 
land, whither he was purſued by the king of Eng- 
land; but being afraid to decide the conteſt by 


— 


tion. Theſe were readily accepted on the part 
of William, to whom the Scotch king did 
bell boil od Hod agaifia to 00 
The riſing greatneſs of William exciting the 
Jealouſy of Philip, king of France, he , IE 
invaded the duchy of Normandy ; on 7. 
which the king of England collected a large army, 
ſailed to the continent, and was ſo victorious in all 
his operations, that the French monarch was glad 
to conclude a peace with him. 
About this juncture prince Edgar came back 
from Scotland, ſubmitted to the king, and hum- 
bly entreated his pardon; which William granted 
with a good grace, allowing him a pound of filyer 
daily for the ſupport of his dignity ; and from 
this time he remained in England, bleſſed with 
affluence and content; and therefore abundantly 
more happy than the gratification of his moſt aſ- 
piring wiſhes could have made him. 10 


pope had ſent to him, requiring him to do ho- 
mage for the kingdom of England, on a pretence, 
that it was a fief of the ſee of Rome; but Wil- 
liam, with a becoming fpirit, told the nuncio 
who brought the meflage, that he was indebted 
for his crown only to God and his ſword; and 
ſoon afterwards he publiſhed an edict, forbidding 
his ſubjects to acknowledge the authority of any 
Pope, whom himſelf had not previoufly approv- 
ed ; or to receive any commands from Rome, 
without his permiſſio n. 

Many Norman nobles, whom William had 
brought into England, having been accuſtomed 


could not patiently ſubmit to the imperious go- 


W 


ſeheme for the depoſing of their ſovereign. It 
wWwas at the wedding-feaſt of William Guader, 
earl of Norfolk, that. this plan was firſt propoſed 


1 4 
6 


1 eee If | EI 

+ From this period we. hear no more of Ealdormans, or 
Thanes, but of counts or earls, viſcounts, barons, vayaſ- 
fors, &c. from the Norman, or French tongue; and from 


| this time it may, be ſaid, chat England became Norman- 


t Some writers ſay, this homage was for the whole king - 


]y referred t& by Griy, in tlie firſt line of his Elegy, written 
i a cant babs, 0) en, omen te 
lde curfew tolls. che knell of parting day.“ 
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dom of Scotland, while others think it was for Cumber- 


rok 


to 


and the reſt were puniſhed by having their hands 


x 
1 


force of arms, he offered terms of accommoda- 


During king William's ſtay in Normandy, the 


to live in independent pomp and ſtate at home, 


vernment which the king aſſumed in England; 
wherefore, during his abſence, they concerted a 


1 


— — 


When Waltheoff came to reflect ſeriouſly on 


the royal forces, to whom the inſurgents were 


A. P. 1077. The tranquillity of the kingdom Was 
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to earl Waltheoff; who; though he had been con- 
cerned in a former inſurrection, and pardoned, 
raſhly agreed to take part in this enterprize. 


at he had agreed on, he became extremely un- 
in dread * the conſequences, He had mar- 
ried the niece of the king; and having the ut- 
moſt confidence in the prudence and fidelity of | 
his wife, he determined to truſt her with the im- 
portant ſecret: but he was eatly deceived in his 
opinion of the lady, who having an attachment 


to another man, rejoiced in an event that ſeemed | 
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the reſt of his days in peace: but in this he was 
egregiouſly diſappointed; from a quarter whence 
he might have had the leaſt reaſon to expect op- 
poſition. * His eldeſt fon, Robert, was a prince 
| of great bravery, but rather fond of enterprize 
than directed by prudence. Being in Norman- 
dy, the French king inſtigated him to rebel againſt 
his father, and make himſelf maſter of that duchy. 


| William hereupon went over to Normandy with 


an Engliſh army, and compelled Robert and his 


| followers to retire from the field of battle, and 


take refuge in the caſtle of Gerberoy, which the 


to promiſe the deſtruction of her huſband. * She || French monarch had provided for their reception 


therefore loſt no time in ſending to Normandy to | 
upprize the king of the conſpiracy,” and contrived | 


in caſe of neceſſity. In this place the King be- 
fieged them, but for ſome time in vain, as their 


to depreciate her huſband's character in the ut- defence was of the moſt obſtinate kind. Several 


moſt degree. V 
In the interim, Waltheoff became a victim to 
the tortures that agitated his own mind: he could 


find no reſt ; and at length confeſſed the ſecret to 


Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Who ad- 
viſed him to tell the king, which he at length con- 
ſented to do; but his wife had been before-hand 
with het information. When Waltheoff had told 
his tale, he implored the king to pardon him, to 
which the latter readily conſented # | 
The parties coticerned in the conſpiracy were 


= no ſooner informed that Waltheoff was gone to | 


Normandy, than they concluded that their ſcheme 
was diſcovered ; on which; though their plan was 
not ripe for execution, they had immediate re- 
courſe to arms: but Odo, the king's brother; 
and ſome noblemen in the regal .intereſt; headed 


compelled to ſubmit ; ſo that on William's return 
to England, the rebellion was cruſhed; and no- 
thing remained but to puniſh the rebels; and this 

11 ſhment was inflicted with a degree of rigour, 
altogether inconſiſtent with the dictates of huma- 
nity. Of the unhappy revolters, many of whom 
had been made priſoners, ſome had their 
right feet cut off, others ſuffered the amputation 
of their hands, others again had their gyes put 
out, and ſome were hanged. Savage puniſhments ! 
even if their crime had been more atrocious than 
it was! but it appears to have been the maxim of 
thoſe days, as it has been of many future periods; 
that the feelings of humlanity are to yield to the 


doctrine of ſtate neceſſity 7. 
The unhappy Waltheoff, though he might 
have entertained ſome hope of pardon, experi- 
enced no mercy z he was brought to trial, con- 
victed, condemned, and executed, and his body 
buried under the ſcaffold on which he was be- 
headed, However, the treacherous conduct of 
his wife met with its due reward; for having in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of the king, the reſt of her 
life was paſſed in obſcurity ; and the general ne. 
gleCt with which ſhe was treated, did but aggra- 
vate the compunctions of her guilty mind, 
A Norman nobleman, named Fitz-Aubert, 
was beheaded for being concerned in this rebel- 
lion; and him and Waltheoff are ſaid to have 
been the only perſons of diftinguiſhed rank, Who 
were executed during this reign. 3 


- 


a 


4 now tolerably well eſtabliſhed, and | 
William had formed a reaſonable hope of paſſing 


2 


A modern writer ſays, William thanked him coolly for 


ſkirmiſhes and duels were fought under the walls 
of the caſtle, and it happened, that William and 
his ſon, concealed from each other by their hel- 
mets, met in an encounter of the latter kind, 
when the ſon diſmounted his father, after havin 
wounded him in the arm. The king called . fot 
aſſiſtance, which diſcovered to Robert the party 
with whom he had fought; on which, inſtantly 
leaping from his horſe, he placed his father on 
it, acknowledged his crime, and ſubmitted en- 
tirely to his mercy, promiſing a ſtrict attention ts 
his duty in future. | REED th | 
The king was at firſt implacable ; but when he 
came to revolve in his mind all the circumſtances 
of the affair, he forgave his ſon, whom he brought 
with him to England, and ſometime 25 
afterwards ſent him to repel'the inva- P 180. 
ſion of Malcolm, king of Scotland, who had 
made a freſh incurſion into this kingdom. This 
ſervice he ſoon performed, and then founded the 
town of Newcaſtle upon Tyne: and about this 
time William built the Tower of London, to 
keep in awe the citizens, of whom he entertained 


a conſtant jealouſy. 


— 


The affairs in the north had not been long ad- 


juſted, when the Welſh became troubleſome to 
the counties bordering on their diſtrict; on which 
William directed his arms againſt them, compell- 
ed them to ſubmit, and the Welſh prinees be- 
came tributary to him. RT 2 

The tumults of war having at length ſubſided, 
William had leiſure to attend to the 
cultivation of the milder arts of peace. + 1081. 
One of his firſt cares was to introduce the Nor- 
man language into general uſe # to effect which, he 
commanded that it ſhould be taught in all ſchools z 
he likewiſe publiſhed his owh laws in that lan- 
guage, and cauſed the Saxon laws to be tranſlated 
into Norman. He likewiſe erected courts of 
juftice, in which the law proccedings were car- 
ried on in the Norman language, to the very great 
mconvenience of the Engliſh, The conſequence 
of all this was ſuch as might have been expected; 
a Kind of mixed diale& was introduced, neither 
Engliſh. nor Norman. ee 

William had a very large revenue, and he took 
particular care to know how this aroſe, and that 
not any one ſhould be exempted from paying his 
[Hate of it. For this purpoſe he cauſed a general 


| ſurvey to be made of all the lands throughout the 


kingdom, and an account to be taken of every 
man's ſtock of cattle, and what he poſſeſſed in 


1 


_—_— 
— 


+ Manyof the innocent Engliſh, who were not at all con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy, were ſeverely puniſhed, as well as 


-—_ 


his fidelity ; but the former account of his perfidy was deep 
in the king's mind, and he ſecretly reſolved to puniſh it. | 


the guilty Normans, 


money; 
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money; and in ſome counties, the people of all 


denominations were numbered; all which mat- 
ters were entered in the Doomſday- book &. 
This king was as careful to keep, as to accumu- 
late money. He retained fourteen hundred manors 
in his own poſſeſſion, after gratifying his followers 
for their ſervices. He had more places to beſtow 
than any king of England, and of courſe was 
more implicitly obeyed, 
richeſt of all our monarchs, having a larger income, 
the value of money conſidered, than any one who 
reigned before or ſince. Whether this was the 
cauſe or the conſequence of his arbitrary diſpoſi- 
tion, is of very little conſequence : but a rich 
king is certainly not deſirable in a free country. 
William, like moſt of the Saxon and Norman 
kings, was paſſionately fond of hunting ; and the 
new - foreſt in Hampſhire is, to this day, a proof 


with what ardour he ſought the gratification of 
For a ſpace of more than thirty miles 


this taſte. 
round the country, he cauſed all to be laid waſte 
to form this foreſt, Villages and churches were 
levelled with the ground, and the wretched tenants 
of the ſpot turned into the wide world, uncom- 
penſated for the injuries they ſuſtained, to make 
room for the gratification of the royal paſſion. In 
a word, William gave more than one proof of the 
arbitrary turn of his mind. 
During the reigns of the Saxon kings the no- 
bility were permitted, as of right, to hunt in the 
royal foreſts, without queſtion or controul ; but 
this right William abridged, and was ſo jealous of 
his prerogative, that he publiſhed ſevere laws to 

rohibit the pleaſures of the chace to his ſubjects, 

he perſon who killed a deer, a boar, or a hare, 
loſt his eyes for the offence + ; while he who killed 
a man, might compound for the crime. 


William had now lived in peace for ſome years, | 


when learning that an inſurrection had taken place 
at Maine, in Normandy, he repaired thither ; 
where he found that the Normans had been inſti- 
gated and aſſiſted by Philip, king of France, who 
conceived it his intereſt to leſſen the Norman 
power. William had at this time become very 
corpulent, and had been confined to his bed by 
ſickneſs ; which coming to the knowledge of Phi- 
lip, he aſked, © whether the king of England 
ce was delivered of his great belly.” This being 
told to William, he ſent him word, that when he 


was up he would offer ten thouſand lances, by way 


of wax-lights, in the church of Notre Dame, at 
Paris. | | 

That he might fulfil his promiſe, he marched 
into the iſle of France with a large army, burnt 
the town of. Mantes, and was proceeding in. his 
hoſtilities, when an accident put an end to his 
life, and hoſtilities together. His horſe placing 
his fore-feet on ſome of the hot aſhes produced by 
the fire, plunged violently, and threw the rider 
forward ; by which he was bruiſed againſt the 


„ 


This book is ſtill preſerved in the Exchequer. 

+ Have not our modern game laws, in ſome degree, re- 
vived the ſeverities of the Norman king ? X 

Some writers ſay the complainant added, I now ſum- 


©© mon the departed ſoul before the divine tribunal, to do 


“me juſtice, and to atone for ſo great an oppreſſion.” 


— — 


It is ſaid that he was the | 
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pommel of the ſaddle; which occafioned' a fever 
that ended in his death, at Rouen, in N ormandy, 
in the fixty-firſt year of his age, after 
he had reigned twenty-one years in 
England, and fifty-two in Normandy. a 

A very remarkable circumſtance attended the 
funeral of this prince, which took place in the ab- 
bey-church of Caen, which himſelf had founded, 


While the prelates and prieſts were attending, a 


A.D. 1087, 


gentleman called out with a loud-voice, forbid. 


ding the interment of the body, on a ſpot where 
his father's houſe had . ſtood, and which the late 
king had unjuſtly ſeized 1. The clerical attend. 
ants enquired into the validity of the claim, and 
finding it too well founded, they agreed to pay 
the complainant the full amount of the damage 
he had ſuſtained 8. * 

The reader will form a judgment of the cha- 
racter of this prince from the preceding hiſtory of 
his reign. He ſeems to have poſſeſſed a mixture 
of good and bad qualities; but moſt people will 
think that the latter were prevalent. He appears 
to have been rapacious, vindictive, and ambitious; 
he was fond of accumulating money, but this 
principally to indulge his love of oſtentation. He 
was polite and courageous in a high degree, and 


indefatigable in all his undertakings. His en- 


terprizes were ſudden and impetuous, but in time 
of danger he was cool and deliberate. He ſpoke 
very little, and was haughty in his conduct to 
all his ſubjects except Lanfranc, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, to whom his behaviour was always 
mild and pl acid. 1 


William was remarkably tall ||, finely propor- 


tioned in his younger years, and ſo remarkable 
for his ſtrength, that no one but himſelf could 


bend his bow. © 


When on his death-bed, he reflected ſeriouſly on 
the actions of his paſt life, many of which he could 
not approve. He gave money to rebuild ſome 
churches at Mantes, which he had burnt, and 
ordered confiderable ſums to be diſtributed to the 
poor. He likewiſe releaſed a number of priſoners; 
and then, commanding his principal officers to ſur- 
round his bed, he ſpoke much of his military repu- 
tation; but acknowledged, that he had not honeſtly 
obtained the crown of England, and was anſwer- 
able for the lives loſt in that conqueſt. He did 
not abſolutely bequeath the crown, but exprefled 
his warmeſt wiſnes that William, his ſecond ſur- 
viving ſon, ſhould ſucceed to it. To his ſon 
Henry he left 5000 marks annually, and be- 
queathed the duchy of Normandy to Robert, the 
eldeſt, - His fon Richard was killed by a ſtag on 
New Foreſt. Theſe were all the children of his 
wite Matilda, daughter of the earl of Flanders, 


by whom William had likewiſe fix daughters ; 


one of whom died young, one was an abbeſs, and 
the other four married into very reſpectable, 
princely, and noble houſes, 


8 © 


— _ * 


—— — 


$ It is aſſerted, that © they were obliged to make him fatiſ- 
ce faction before the corps could be buried; but it is pro- 
* that their promiſe would be ſufficient on ſuch an occa- 
on. 
= 6 The Norman writers ſay, he was more than eight feet 
igh. | | | 
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ILLIAM II. was ſurnamed 

Rufus from his florid com- 
plexion, or the redneſs of his hair. Conſidering 
that his aſſuming the crown, in direct violation of 
his brother Robert's right of primogeniture, was a 
meaſure likely to be oppoſed by the people, he 
haſtened with all poſſible expedition to England, 


A. D. 1086. 


in order to ſecure himſelf in the government, be- 


fore the news of his father's death could arrive. 
Having diſpatched Eudes, the treaſurer in the 


WE late reign, to ſeize a treaſure of ſixty thouſand 


pounds at Wincheſter, and take pofleſſion of Do- 
ver, Haſtings, Pevenſey, and other fortified places, 
he preſented his father's recommendatory let- 
ter to Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
immediately cauſed Rufus to be proclaimed king ; 
and having afſembled ſome biſhops, and a num- 
ber of the principal nobility, proceeded, without 
delay, to the ceremony of coronation, thereby 
preventing all danger of a revolt in favour of the 
priority of claim of Robert, the elder brother ; 
who, in the mean time, took quiet poſſeſſion of 
the dukedom of Normandy, where he was highly 
eſteemed, on account of his open, humane, and 
generous diſpoſition. 

At the beginning of his reign, Willtam ſtrictly 
adhered to the wiſe and juſt councils of Lanfranc, 
the primate : but the Norman barons were ſen- 
fible of the natural turbulency of his temper, 


| 4 | which they apprehended would break through a 


violent and irkſome reſtraint, when his power 
was fully eſtabliſhed : many of them held large 
eſtates both in Normandy and England ; and they 
regretted, that the two countries were under ſe- 
parate governments. William's character excited 
their abhorrence, while the many amiable quali- 
ties of Robert attracted their eſteem and venera- 
tion: even the conſtitutional and predominant 
failings of the duke, an extravagant love of eaſe, 
and a temper ſo exceſſively conceding, that he 
was rarely known to reject interceſſions, even when 
prudence could not warrant his compliance, ſerv- 
ed to recommend him to the haughty Normans, 
who affected an independance wholly irreconcile- 
able to a rigorous adminiſtration ; for the pliabi- 
lity of his diſpoſition, they hoped, would facili- 
tate their ambitious purſuits. 

Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and Robert de Mor- 
taigne, maternal brothers to the deceaſed king, 
ſuggeſted a plot for dethroning William; and 
having engaged in the conſpiracy, Euſtace, count 
of Boulogne, Roger, earl of Shrewſbury and Arun- 
del, Robert de Beleſme, William, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, Roger Bigod, Robert de Moubray, and 
Hugh de Grentmeſnil, the parties, repaired to 


their reſpective caſtles, to prepare for taking the | 


field, 'when they ſhould receive more certain ad- 
vice of the powerful ſupport that had been pro- 


miſed from Normandy. | 

An inſurrection under the conduct of fo for- 
midable a confederacy, proved highly alarming 
to William; who, by general promiſes of diſtri- 
buting his favours among them, to the entire ex- 


5 


or ENGLAND. 


ſurnamed RUFUS. 


clufion of the Normans, and of maintaining a 
mild and eaſy government, prevailed upon the na- 
tive Engliſh to eſpouſe his cauſe. 

The king ſoon took the field at the head of a 
powerful army ; but the magnificence of royalty, 
and the authority and ſplendor annexed to a crown, 
were inſufficient to rouze the indolence of Ro- 
bert into activity; and, in ſhort, he delayed his 
departure, till every proſpect of accompliſhing the 
enterprize had vaniſhed, the king having effec- 


tually quelled the revolt, and puniſhed the con- 


ſpirators by baniſhment, and the confiſcation of 
their eſtates. 7 Hcg 

Thus relieved from the danger of 
inteſtine war, ſecure in the poſſeſſion 
of the throne, and no longer controlled by the 
adminiſtration of Lanfranc, lately deceaſed, whoſe 
ardent and unremitting ſolicitude to promote the 
happineſs of the people, had acquired him an 
unbounded influence over them; thus elate with 
ſucceſs, and triumphing in being reſcued from the 
reſtraint he had kept upon his temper during the 
life of the primate, William now determined to 


A. D. 1090. 


ſallow a full career to his tyranny and avarice. 


He cauſed a new ſurvey to be made of all the 
lands and property in his dominions, and on ſuch 
as were under-rated in the Doom's-day-book, he 
impoſed taxes proportioned to the extent of their 
real value. His uſurpations extended even to 
the privileges of the church, notwithſtanding they 
were held in the moſt ſacred veneration by the 
people, He ſeized the vacant biſhopricks, ne- 
glected to nominate ſucceſſors to the ſacerdotal 
dignities, that he might the longer enjoy the re- 


| venue annexed to them, and expoſed the abbies 


to ſale, wholly regardleſs of the indignation of 
the clergy, and the murmurs of the reſt of his 
ſubjects ; for his ſucceſs in oppoſing the late in- 
ſurrections, had given the people ſo forcible an 
idea of his extenſive power and authority, that 
the kingdom ſeemed to be ſecured in a ſtate of 
the moſt abſolute ſubjection. 

The diſſenſions that prevailed among the Nor- 
man barons, had already rendered the dutchy a 
ſcene of outrage and confuſion ; which, added to 
the irregular and negligent government of Robert, 
ſuggeſted to William, that a more favourable op- 
portunity would ſcarcely occur, for attemping to 
gain a complete conqueſt over his brother's do- 
minions, William landed in Normandy at the 


| head of a powerful army, and having bribed 


Walter and Odo to ſurrender St. Valori and Al- 
bemarle, gained an eaſy poſſeſſion of ſeveral other 
fortreſſes. Philip, king of France, had taken 
up arms in ſupport of Robert; but, by means of 
valuable preſents, William ſeduced him to ob- 
ſerve a ſtrict neutrality, 
Henry had ſupplied: his brother Robert with 
three thouſand marks, towards making prepara- 
tions for the late intended conqueſt of England; 
in conſideration of which ſervice, the Cotentin, 


including near a third of the dutchy, was mort- 


gaged to him. The duke, apprehending danger 
| P | from 
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from the intrigues in which he ſuſpected Henry 
would engage, cauſed him to be cloſely impriſon- 


ed: but ſome time afterwards, dreading the con- 


ſequences that might enſue, if his brothers form- 
ed a conjunction, and directed their united arms 
againſt him, he reſtored the prince to liberty ; 
which he had no ſooner obtained, than he very 
ſucceſsfully exerted himſelf in ſuppreſling the in- 
ſurrections among Robert's ſubjects. Upon diſ- 


covering that Conan, an opulent burgeſs of Rouen, 


had conſented to ſurrender that city to William, 
Henry cauſed the traitor to be thrown from the 
battlements of a lofty tower. 

William being encamped near the Ville d'Eu, 
was making preparations for proſecuting the war 
with additional vigour ; when ſome of the moſt 
powerful nobles of England and Normandy, who 
had intereſts and alliances.in both countries, inter- 


poſed, and effected a mediation between the bro- 


thers, who concluded a treaty; according to which 
William was to take immediate poſſeſſion of the 
counties of Eu, the towns of Aumale, Feſcamp, 
Cherburg, and all the places he had ſubdued on 
the coaſt of Normandy, together with the abbey 
of Mount St. Michael; and in return, the king was 
to aſhſt Robert in quelling a revolt in the county 
of Maine, reſtore the duke's friends to their eſtates 
in England, that had been confiſcated, and relin- 
quiſh certain fiefs in his favour : and it was further 
ſtipulated in this treaty, that the ſurvivor of the 
contracting parties ſhould inherit all the territories 
and other poſſeſſions of the deceaſed. Twelve 
Norman, and the ſame number of Engliſh knights, 
bound themſelves, by the moſt ſolemn oath, to ex- 
ert their utmoſt efforts for procuring a full execu- 
tion of every part of the treaty, | 
Diſguſted at an accommodation having been 
effected between the brothers, ſo totally regardleſs 
of, and highly injurious to, his intereſts, prince 
Henry reſolved to avenge himſelf by the force of 
arms; and having ſubdued and taken poſſeſſion of 
Mount St. Michael, a ſtrong fort on the coaſt of 


Normandy, he made ſeveral incurſions into the 


neighbouring country. Henry being beſieged by 


the combined forces of Robert and William, and 


his garriſon reduced to diſtreſs by a ſcarcity of 
water, the elder brother granted him permiſſion 
to procure a ſupply of that indiſpenſible neceſſary 
of life, and ſent. him a quantity of wine for his 
own table, William reproached the duke for his 
ill timed generoſity, when he ſaid, Though our 
« brother bears arms againſt us, ſhall we ſuffer 


« him to periſh with thirſt? When he is gone, 


& where ſhall we find another?“ 

While William was riding at ſome diſtance from 
the camp, two horſemen ſallied from the caſtle, 
whom he furiouſly attacked, and his horſe bein 
ſlain in the encounter, one of the ſoldiers, while 
he lay on the ground, raiſed his arm in order to 
diſpatch him; when he cried out,“ Villain, for- 
« bear! Behold the king of England!“ The 
man immediately ſuſpended his ſword, and re- 
ſpectfully raiſing him from the earth, ſeated him 
upon his own horſe. Hereupon, William, with 
a degree of liberality little correſponding with his 


general character, took the ſoldier into his ſer- 


vice, and conferred upan him ample rewards. 
Henry maintained a brave defence for about 
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»The badge of thoſe who went on this expedition, was 


a red. croſs wrought in their garments, on the right ſhoulder, 
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ſeven weeks : but he was .at length compelled to 
decline the conteſt ; and being deprived of all his 
poſſeſſions, he, for a confiderable time, wandered 


from place to place, accompanied only by an in- 
confiderable- number of faithful attendants, who. 


ſhared with him the diſtreſſes of extreme poverty, 
to which he was frequently reduced. 

The accommodation between the brothers was 
followed by many inteſtine irruptions: but as they 
were more productive of calamity to the people, 
than of great and ſplendid events, they have 
ſcarcely a claim to the particular attention of hiſ. 
tory : we ſhall not, therefore, obtrude upon the 
reader a recital of frivolous particulars, attendin 


occurences in themſelves not greatly intereſting, 


A new diſagreement ariſing, Rufus found means 
to make further inroads upon the territories of his 
brother. The whole kingdom of England was 
thrown into a moſt terrible alarm, by a bold incur. 
ſion made by the inhabitants of Wales; who, how. 
ever, were ſoon repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
Then ſucceeded a formidable conſpiracy of the 
Norman barons reſident in England; and Robert 
Mowbray, who had been one of the moſt active 


in fomenting this diſſenſion, being taken, the 


king ſentenced him to perpetual impriſonment, 
and he died in his confinement about thirty years 
after. The count d'En, diſavowing his concur. 
rence in the conſpiracy, engaged his accuſer in 
ſingle combat, in the view of the whole court, 
aſſembled on the occaſion at Windſor; but bein 

vanquiſhed, he was ſentenced to be deprived of 
his fight and ſuffer caſtration. - Another conſpira- 
tor, named William de Alderi, was condemned 
to be hanged; and his ſentence was eſteemed 


| more diſgraceful and ſevere than that of count 


d' Eu. 


Smaller diſputes, however, and trifling con- 


tentions, were now eclipſed by one of the moſt 
extraordinary occurrences recorded in the annals 
of hiſtory, the cruſades, which were 

3 {Hon | A. D. 1096. 
patronized by pope Urban the ſecond, 
and in which many of the princes of Chriſtendom 
engaged. Peter the hermit, a native of Amiens, 


in Picardy, having made a pilgrimage to Jeruſa- 


lem, was ſo affected by the ſufferings inflicted by 


the infidels on the Chriſtians of Paleſtine, that he 


conceived the bold idea of relieving them from 
the oppreſſion of the Saracens, and making a con- 
queſt of that country in which Chriſtianity was 


firſt promulgated. Having propoſed his plan to 


the pope, who did not oppoſe it, Peter began to 
preach the propriety of entering on the cruſade *, 
and urged all Chriſtian princes to attempt the re- 
covery of the holy land. He travelled bare-foot- 


ed and bare-headed from court to court, and 


preached, as he went from place to place, with a 
zeal that proved how much he was in earneſt. 
The fame of his preaching out-trayelled the 
preacher himſelf; the princes, nobility, and 
clergy, all encouraged the defign ; and a council 
being held at Clermont, the pope himſelf recom- 
mended the expedition, and the company univer- 
ſally cried out, “ It is the will of God !” 
The ſpirit of migration now ſpread through Eu- 
rope; and great numbers fold their poſſeſhons at 
much leſs than their value, in the full confidence 
of obtaining a better ſettlement in Aſia : nor is this 


— 


whence they were termed croiſes, and the expedition the 
cruſade. os? 88 
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| cede it, a war enſued, which ended within a year, 


either party. On the king's return to England, 
he was obliged to direct his arms againſtthe Welſh, 


| likewiſe cauſed Weſtminſter-hall to be conſtruct- 
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ondered at, if we conſider the diſpoſition 

of 8 and that the pope had promiſed a 
f f fin 
_— who ſhould embark in the enterprize. 
Robert, duke of Normandy, was among the 
rinces who choſe to diſtinguiſh themſelves on 
this memorable occaſion: but his finances not 
being adequate to'the expence of ſuch an under- 
taking, he offered to mortgage his dukedom of 
Normandy to his brother William Rufus, for ten 
thouſand marks. Rufus did not hefitate a moment 
to conclude the bargain, and to enable himſelf to 
ratify it, extorted his money from his ſubjects, 
and principally from the clergy ; ſome of whom 
making a plea of poverty, he compelled them to 
melt down their plate to ſupply what he demanded. 
The money being thus raiſed, Wilham went to 
Normandy to pay it to his brother, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the dukedom *, which was thus re- 
united to England. In the mean time, Ro- 
bert went on his expedition; was preſent at the 
taking of Nice, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, where 
his valour met with its deſerved applauſe. 
Soon after Robert's departure, William demand- 
ed of the king of France a part of the territory 
of Vexin, on a pretence of its being an appen- 
dage of the dukedom; but Philip refuſing to 


without any great advantage being obtained by 


whom it was his ambition totally to exterminate; 
but after ſuſtaining great loſs, he was obliged to 
deſiſt from the proſecution of this deſign. 


A. D. 1098. 


8 


wark having been carried away by the 
floods, a new one was erected by this king; who 


ed, which, though ſo ſpacious a building, he 
complained of as being ſcarcely large enough for 
a king's bed-chamber. He likewiſe raiſed a new 
wall round the Tower of London; but the raiſing 
money for carrying on theſe works, greatly op- 
preſſed his ſubjects. FIR | 
ku In the following; year a meſſenger ar- 
99 rived: to inform William that the 
town of Mantes was beſieged. His anſwer was, 
that he would be with the beſieged in eight days, 
This meſſage is ſaid to have been delivered while 
he was hunting on the New Foreſt, on which he 
turned to his attendants, ſaying, ** You that 
love me, follow me,” and -repairing inſtantly 
to Dartmouth, found a veſſel ready to ſail ; but 
the maſter heſitating to put to ſea, on account of 
the tempeſtuous weather, William aſked him if 


he had ever © heard of a king being drowned ;” || 


and obliged him to proceed on the voyage. On 
the news of his arrival in Normandy, the liegewas 
immediately raiſed, on which the king returned to 


gland, to purſue his favourite diverſion of 
hunting. | 3 


In the mean time, thoſe who had gone on the 


2 having met with what they thought great 
uccels, the duke of Poictiers and Guienne was 


—— 


—- 


0 Some writers ſay fob ſive years, according to agree- 
ment with his does, f 5 | * 

ö {EY 18 the account of this ſingular affair, as related 
py different hiſtorians; but if the king and Tyrrel were 
un perſons on the ſpet, one of whom was killed, and 


and a certain entrance into hea- 


The bridge from London to South- 
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tempted to try his fortune in the ſame line; but 
his finances being inſufficient to diſcharge the ex- 
pence of the expedition, he made application to 
Rufus, offering to mortgage his dutchy to raiſe the 
neceſſary ſum. The king, with his uſual avidity, 
concluded the batgain, levied a large army, and 
fitted out a powerful fleet, with a view to take 
perſonal poſſeſſion of the ceded provinces: hut 
while preparations were making, an accident in- 
tervened, that at once put an end to the life and 
ambition of Rufus. 2 | ? 
As he was mounting his horſe, to go on a hunt- 
ing party in New Foreſt, a monk interrupted him 
for a moment, begging that he would deſiſt from 
the ſport that day, as he had dreamed that his 
death would otherwiſe be the conſequence. The 
king, regardleſs of the hint of the monk, but 
willing that his ſuperſtitious zeal ſhould not go 
unrewarded, faid to his treaſurer, *“ the monk 
*- wants ſomething in return for his dream; let 
c him have a hundred ſhillings, but bid him re- 
% member to dream more to the purpoſe in future.“ 
In theſe excurſions, the king was always at- 
tended by Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, who 
was celebrated for his {kill in archery. - On the 
approach of evening, the king and the knight 
were ſeparated from the reſt of the company, when 
the former quitted his horſe to wait for his reti- 
nue; and juſt at that juncture, a ſtag paſſing by, 
Rufus drew his bow, and wounded the animal; 
but not ſo violently, but that it fled, while he fol- 
lowed, in the hope of witnefling the death of his 
prey. Tyrrel, in the mean time, directing an, 
arrow towards the ſame ſtag, it glanced againſt a 
tree, and pierced the king through the heart, ſo 
that he inſtantly expired. e 
Tyrrel finding what had happened, galloped to 
the ſea-ſhore, where he met with a veſſel, in 
which he embarked for France, and joined the 
cruſade, which was then on the point of depar- 
ture for Jeruſalem +, 
Some peaſants paſſing through the foreſt ſoon 
after the accident happened, took up the body of 
the King, and conveyed it to the palace of the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, where it was interred on 
the following day, without ceremony. 
The death of this King happened ,, 
on the ſecond of Auguſt, in the year 199% 
of Chriſt eleven hundred, after he had reigned 
upwards of twelve years, and in the forty-fourth 
year of his age. The public appeared rather de- 
lighted at the death of this king, whoſe tomb at 
Wincheſter is ſtill viſible, elevated a little above 
the level of the ground. i | 
Hiſtorians concur 1n repreſenting Rufus as ra- 
pacious, yet prodigal; a dangerous neighbour, 
and unkind relation. He is ſaid to have poſſeſſed 
all his father's vices, without any of his virtues, 
He was much addicted to paſſion, which was a 
great impediment to the utterance of his ſpeech, 
not naturally good. Bad, however, as his cha- 
racter was, it is ſuppoſed to have been degraded 
by the monks, to whom he was a determined 
enemy. | | | 
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the other fled, it ſeems difficult to conjecture how an au- 
thentic account of this tranſaction could be tranſn itted to 


| poſterity « but the moſt probable conjecture is, that he king 


being found ſlain, Tyrrel's arrow known, and the archer 
fled, the reſt of the ſtory was preſumed on. | 
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HENRY I. ſurnamed BEAU-CLERC. 


AD Robert been in Normandy when his | 


brother William Rufus loſt his life, there 
is but little doubt but he would have ſucceeded to 
the crown of England; for he was very valiant, 


generous, and of conſequence popular. His ſue- 


ceſs in the holy war had been favourable, even 
to the height of his expectations; and having 
been concerned in the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, he 
was returning home to repoſe himſelf, after the 
fatigues of the expedition, when, paſſing through 
Italy, he contracted an intimacy with Sibylla, the 


daughter of count Converſana, with whom he be- 
came enamoured, married her, and, in the hap- 
pineſs of his new connexion, loſt that time which 


might have been ſucceſsfully employed in taking 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne. 8 

In the interim, Elon the younger. brother, 
who had been hunting on the New Foreſt when the 
late king was ſlain, haſtened to Wincheſter, to ſe- 
cure'the crown and ſceptre, and the royal treafure 
there depoſited ; but in this he was oppoſed: by 
William de Bretueil, who told Henry that the 


money in his cuſtody was the property of his elder 


brother; and ſome other perſons of diſtinction 


preſent, infiſted that they were bound by oath to 


acknowledge the ſovereignty of Robert, in caſe 
William died without heirs. On this occafion a 
large concourſe of people afſembled; on which 
the partizans of Henry, in apprehenfion of the 
conſequences, determined to make one vigorous 
effort; and Henry, drawing his ſword, ſwore that 


the man-who was approved by the people ſhould 


be the poſſeſſor of the throne. On this ſome peo- 
ple of rank retiring to a private room, -held a ſhort 


conſultation on the beſt mode of proceeding, while 


the acclamations of the populace without” doors 
reſounded the name of William. This circum- 


ſtance ſoon determined them how to act ®, and 


they loſt no time in declaring that Henry ſhould 
ſucceed to the throne. Hereupon Breteuil ſur- 
rendered the royal treaſure, with which Henry 
4. D Eg haſtened to London, and on the fifth 
of Auguſt was proclaimed king, by 
Maurice, biſhop of that ſee, taking the oaths cuſ- 
tomary on ſuch ſolemn occaſions. | 
Henry, with the wiſe determination of ſecuring 
the crown of which he had obtained the poſſeſ- 
ſion, had recourſe to many acts of popularity, 
Foreſeeing that the ſafety of the monarch muſt be 
founded in the affections of his people, he re- 
dreſſed many grievances, and took ſeveral other 
ſteps to render himſelf popular. 
The courtiers, during the laſt reign, having op- 
preſſed the people in a moſt unwarrantable man- 
ner, and been daring enough to violate the chaſtity 
of women without dread of puniſhment, he pub- 
liſhed an. edict, extremely ſevere againſt the per- 
petrators of ſuch crimes, and againſt adulterers in 
general: this edict likewiſe ordained that thoſe 
who-plundered or oppreſſed the people, ſhould be 
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Whenever there is a diſputed throne, the people gene- 
rally become umpires, and thus regain a part of thoſe natu- 


— 
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puniſhed with the loſs of their hands, feet, or 
eyes; and expelled. from the court thoſe who 
by their tyranny or debaucheries, had rendered 
themſelves obnoxious to the people. Exctufive 
of all this, he granted a charter of liberties, Which 
reſtrained the prerogative of the crown within its 
antient bounds, giving up thoſe prerogatives which 
the two former kings had uſurped: he eſtabliſhed 
the churches in the poſſeſſion of their immuni- 
ties; forgave the debts due to the crown; abo- 
liſhed the fines that had been formerly exacted from 
heirs; granted his barons and military tenants li- 
berty to bequeath their own property; pardoned 
all crimes hitherto committed; commanded that 
perſons guilty of coining ſhould be puniſhed with 
the loſs of a limb; and appointed a ſtandard to be 
obſerved for weights and meaſures throughout the 
kingdom. Theſe things were exceedingly grate- 
ful to the clergy, and to the people in general, 
who prided themſelves in the lenity of their new 
king: but how far his lenient meaſures were to 
continue will be ſeen in the ſequel. 
There was but little now to be done to render 
Henry extremely popular, and he took care that 
this little ſhould not be omitted. Anſelm, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who had been baniſhed in 
the former reign, on a quarrel with the king, and 
went to Lyons, was recalled, reſtored _ | 
to his former dignity, and participated © OP 
of the royal favour. The people ſtill retained a 
veneration for the memory of their Saxon mo- 
narchs, and an attachment to their deſcendants, 
ſome of whom were ſtill living, and among the 
reſt, Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, by Margaret, the ſiſter of Edgar-Atheling, 
On this lady, who had been educated in a con- 
vent, and aſſumed the veil, Henry. caſt his eyes 
as a proper perſon to fhare his throne, if the 
difficulty attending her being poſſeſſed could be 


[| removed. It is not often when power makes 


the demand, that religion is obſtinate in the re- 
fuſal: a council, devoted to the wiſhes of Henry, 
declared, that Matilda was at liberty to marry, 
in conſequence of which the eſpouſals took place, 
and were celebrated with the utmoſt magnificence. 


Thus an union was effected between the royal fa- 


milies of the Saxons and Normans. 

All theſe prudent precautions, however, could 
not ſecure Henry from the cares almoſt always 
attendant on a crown; for at this juncture Robert 
arrived in Normandy from his expedition into the 
Holy Land, and conceiving that he had been de- 
prived of his right in not ſucceeding to the throne 


of England, determined to aſſert his claim. Many 
of the inhabitants of this iſland were in the in- 


tereſt of Robert, whom they thought, as the eldeſt 
brother, ought to have had the preference in the 
ſucceſſion. His good- nature and affability like- 


wiſe pleaded in his favour, and with regard to 


15 


he conceſſions that had been made by Henry, 
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ral rights, of which they might have been deprived. Gorp- 
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bete fannoſed to have been rather the effect 
they peter, than of a genuine regard to the 
dublie veal, Thus a ſtrong party was formed 


in favour of Robert, and many people hefitated | 


; to eſpouſe in the important conteſt. 
. of ſeamen ſent out in a fleet to 
oppoſe the invader, being allured by the popula- 
ity of his name, went over to his intereſt with 
8925 of their ſhips : and Robert, confident of 
the affections of the people of England, failed to 
Portſmouth, where he landed, and was received 
F oppoſition. | * 
s 8 3 time the king, who was apprized 
of the weight of eccleſiaſtical influence, and knew 
the veneration in which archbiſhop Anſelm was 
held by the people, made the moſt artful appli- 
cation to this prelate ; in conſequence of which 
ſeveral public meetings were held, in one of which, 
the archbiſhop, by the force of 'his oratory, hav- 
ing ſtrongly repreſented the fatal conſequences 


likely to enſue from a civil war, prevailed on his 


auditors to think favourably of the mild and equit- 
able government of their preſent king. He aſ- 
ſured the people, that the king's profeſſions of 
ſincerity were fincere ; and even rode through the 
ranks of the army, ſtimulating the troops to re- 
main firm in their allegiance. 209, DU Its 
This had the deſired effect, and the army of 
either party marched till within fight of the other, 


but neither ſeemed very eager to engage; and the 
commanders foreſeeing no great advantage that 
could ariſe from the conteſt, it was agreed, that | 
a meeting ſhould be held; at which it was refoly-' 
ed, that as Henry was a native of England, and 
already in poſſeſſion of the throne, he ſhould con- he had formerly been injured by the confiding 
tinue to reign ; that on the death of either bro-| 


ther without iſſue, the other ſhould ſucceed to the 
government of his dominions; and that the caſtles 
in Normandy in poſſeſſion of the king, and gar- 
riſoned with Engliſh troops, ſhould be delivered 


to Robert, to whom Henry was likewiſe to pay | 


an annual penſion of three thouſand marks. This 


between them. | | 
It was not, however, in the he lat 
treaty, to reſtrain the indignation. of the king 
againſt thoſe, whom he ſuppoſed to have been the 
principal occaſion of its being framed. / Amon 
theſe the chief was Robert 
Shrewſbury ; who had not only frequently ſpoken 
againſt the king in terms of great diſreſpe&, but 
likewiſe fortified his caſtles in Shropſhire, as if de- 


| fermined to oppoſe the regal power. On this the 


king proclaimed him a traitor, ſeized his caſtle 
of Shrewſbury, and ſeveral of his other caſtles, 
and compelled him to retreat into Normandy. 
Roger earl of Lancaſter, and other perſons of 


diſtinction, were likewiſe baniſhed, and their eſ- 


tates confiſcated. | 


A ſingular kind of trouble now 
f aroſe to the king, and laſted a long 
time, reſpecting the right of ftvveltivcie of biſhops 
and abbots by delivering the paſtoral ſtaff and 
ing. This had been an antient prerogative of 
the crown, on which Henry infiſted : but a cqun- 


A. D. 1103. | 


eil held at Rome had decreed, that no laymen 


ſhould have the privilege of inveſting biſhops ; and 
Ahn archbiſhop of Canterbury, violent in his 
ideas 1 preſerving inviolate the rights of the 


power of the late 


e Beleſme, earl of 


— 


— — 


church, was on the point of excommunitatin 


{ ſuch biſhops as had been inveſted by the king; 


but ſeveral of them reſigned their biſhoprics in 
the dread of ecclefiaſtical cenſure. He alſo re- 
fuſed to confecrate' biſhops nominated by the king, 
except the latter would refign his claim to the 
right of inveſtiture. There was a farther diſpute 
reſpecting the oath of allegiance, or doing ho- 
mage to the king, which Anſelm refuſed, and 
enjoined the other biſhops not to comply with it. 
Violent was the conteſt on this occaſion, Anſelm 
was ſupported in his pretenſions by the pope, and 
the king was peremptory that his. prerogative 
ſhould not be infringed on: at length the arch- 
biſhop went to Rome, to make his complaint to 
the holy ſee. During his abſence, the king de- 
prived him of his temporalities, and ſent three 
dignified ecclefiaſtics to Rome, to plead his cauſe 
againſt the archbiſhop. For a while the pope was 
inflexible, and even threatened ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt the king: at oo Ya how- 
ever, a compromiſe took place, on the king's re- 
nouncing his right of · inveſtiture; and the pope 
permitting: that homage ſhould be paid to the ſo- 
vereign, for the temporalities held by the biſhops 


| and abbots. 


Henry having neglected to pay the penſion to 


| his brother Robert, the latter came into England 
[at this juncture to demand the payment; but 
| Henry treated him with ſuch a profufion of civi- 


lity, as to impoſe upon the eaſy diſpoſition of his 
mind, ſo far as to prevail on him to defift from 
his demand: but Robert, in his hours of reflec- 
tion after his return home, conſidering how much 


turn of his temper, and his neceſſities now urging 
him to be more careful of his intereſt, he regret- 
ted what he had agreed to, re-urged his demands 


on his brother, and even proceeded. to threaten 


him in caſe of his refufing to do him juſtice. 
Henry was not diſpleaſed with this circumſtance, 


as it furniſhed him with a pretence of quarrelling 
agreement being ratified, Robert remained ſeve- | 

ral weeks at his brother's court, during which the || making an appendage of the crown of England. 
utmoſt cordiality and affection ſeemed to ſubſiſt 


with Robert, whoſe dominions he was defirous of 


Henry had not waited long, before an oppor- 
tunity offered of carrying his deſigns into execu- 
tion. One of the moſt inveterate enemies the 
king had in Normandy, was Robert de Beleſme, 
who attacked ſuch of his ſubjects as had lands in 
that country ; and duke Robert being too indo- 
lent to oppoſe him, his vanity and inſolence in- 
creaſed with his ſucceſs, ſo that at length he form- 
ed the aſpiring idea of ſubjugating the whole 
dukedom to his controul. The duke was at length 
rouzed from his lethargy, and marched to oppoſe 
Beleſme, with whom he fought a battle, but with 
ſo little ſucceſs, that he was obliged to conclude 
a treaty of peace with him on terms by no means 
advantageous. Beleſme, however; and his adhe- 
rents, continued their depredations, till the op- 
preſſion thence ariſing became inſupportable to 
the Normans; on which ſome of the principal 
men among them applied to king Henry for re- 
lief. The king was happy in this opportunity 
of interfering in the affairs of Normandy; and 
though his pretence was only to ſuppreſs the in- 
ſurrection headed by Beleſme and his aſſociates, 
yet it ſoon became evident, that he meditated the 
conqueſt of the whole country. Having raiſed a 
large army, he embarked for Normandy, and was 


very ſueceſsful in his firſt campaign; which put 
1 him 
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him in poſſeſſion of Caen, and other cities, prin- 
cipally, as ſome hiſtorians ſay, by bribing the no- 


bility and governors. to ſurrender them. Robert 
had remained a long time in ſupine indolence, 
as if careleſs of the progreſs that was making by 


his brother; but being at length apprized of his 
Rouen. After this ſeveral battles enſued between 


real views, he made a perſonal appeal to Henry, 
truſting that his heart might yet feel emotions 
of tenderneſs, and hoping that the ties of conſan- 
guinity might. ſuperſede the avarice of domini- 
on: but in this he was miſtaken ; for Henry re- 
ceived him with bare civility, and at length treat- 
ed him with diſdain. +, | | 
Robert, exaſperated at his behaviour, left him 
in rage, and with every fign of determined re- 
ſentment, evident as well in words as in his ac- 
tions; but Henry paid not the leaſt regard to his 
emotions, as if he totally deſpiſed his threats. 
Hereupon Robert united himſelf with Beleſme 
and the earl of Montaigne, two of the moſt de- 
termined enemies of the king. An army was im- 
mediately raiſed on each ſide, and every prepara- 
tion was made for battle. Several of the Nor- 
man nobility. took part with Robert, convinc- 
ed that Henry's motive in the invaſion of the 
4. D. 1105. dutchy had originated in his own ſen- 
7 timents of ambition. The battle was 
commenced under the walls of Tinchebray, which 
was at that time beſieged by Henry. Its conti- 
nuance was but ſhort: Robert animated his little 
army to exert itſelf, and a very vigorous exertion 
was made on the firſt onſet: but at length Robert 
was defeated; and himſelf, Edgar-Atheling, the 


earl of Montaigne, almoſt all the barons who ad- 


hered to his intereſt, and near a thouſand ſoldiers 


taken priſoners, To prince Edgar his liberty was | 


granted, and he died in England at a very ad- 


vanced period of life. 2185 
The king having thus obtained poſſeſſion of 


Normandy, returned to this country with his pri- 
ſoners in his train. The earl of Montaigne was 
committed to the Tower, and Robert, duke of 


Normandy, to the caſtle of Cardiff in Glamor- 


ganſhire, where he lived twenty-ſix years, and 
died in that confinement k. „ 

The king, on his return to England, aſſumed 
more than uſual airs of arrogance, and of courſe 


— 


became leſs popular than before. He behaved | 
to his nobility in a manner bordering on contempt, 


and permitted every kind of abuſe that did not 
immediately interfere with his own intereſt. 
At length Lewis le Gros, king of France, jea- 
lous of the increafing power of Henry, conſtituted 
William Crito, ſon of duke Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy; and to ſecure him in the poſſeſſion of 
the dukedom, entered the Norman territories with 
a large army: but juſt at this juncture, Henry 
united his forces with thoſe of the duke of Bre- 
tagne and the earl of Blois; whereupon the French 
king made overtures of peace, which were acceded 
to, on the condition that the town of Giſors, which 
had ſubmitted to him, ſhould be reſtored to the 
Engliſh monarch. ans a OR n 
Henry had not been long in England, before 
Lewis made an incurſion into Normandy; on 
which the Engliſh king went over, to decide the 
conteſt by force of arms. A battle enſued, in 
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Some writers ſay, that 1 to eſcape, 
Henry cauſed him to be deprived of hi 


o ENGLAND. 


which Henry was in the utmoſt danger of bein 

ſlain by a French knight; whom, however, he fir 
threw from his horſe, and then took him priſoner , 
a circumſtance that animated the Engliſh to ſuct 
a degree, that the French were ſoon defeated, and 
their ſtandard taken, and carried in triumph to 


the parties, with various ſucceſs. 
Henry had not been long in England, before 
he contemplated the reformation of ſome irregu- 
larities, of which his: courtiers had been guilty 
The feudal law having given them a right of ſub. 
fiſtence at the expence of the king's tenants when. 
ever he travelled, they made uſe of this legal in- 
dulgence to oppreſs the poor in a very high de. 
gree. Hereupon the king iſſued an edict, ordain. 
ing, that thoſe, who, under pretence of his auth. 
rity, ſhould violate the rights of -humanity, by 
their oppreſſions in any places through which they 
paſled, ſhould be deprived of their fight. Henry 
likewiſe paid ſome attention to eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
and adjuſted ſome diſputes with Anſelm, the arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury. The King gave up his 
right of granting eccleſiaſtical inveſtitures, but 
he till retained the. power of exaCting homage 
from the biſhops, in conſideration of their being 
ſecured in the enjoyment of temporal properties 
and privileges. 703 . 
A ſynod being convened at Weſtminſter, Henry 
aſſented to the eſtabliſhment of ſome canons, 
whereby the power of eccleſiaſtical uſurpation was 
greatly extended. The prieſts were not allowed to 
contract matrimony ; and it was ordained, that 
the laity ſhould not marry within the ſeventh de. 
gree of affinity, The income of the pope was 
now conſiderably enhanced by the ſums that were 
paid him for granting diſpenſations, and permit- 
ting divorces. The art of writing being little 
known, the pariſh and other public regiſters were 
extremely irregular ; and therefore much difficulty 
occurred, in aſcertaining the degrees of affinity 
among the people. It was in the power of any 
man, who could depoſit the cuſtomary ſum, to 
obtain a divorce, by alledging, that his wife and 
himſelf were within the degree of affinity prohi- 
| bited by the canons. The ſynod alſo publiſhed 
an edict, forbidding the laity to wear long hair. 
The defire which the Englith clergy expreſſed 
for abridging the laity of the privilege of wearing 
long hair, alſo prevailed among the eccleſiaſtics 
of ſeveral other countries. While Henry was in 
Normandy, previous to the conqueſt of that pro- 
vince, the biſhop of Seez, in a formal addreſs, 
urged him to compel the people to wear their hair 
in the manner the clergy approved, as being moſt 
proper and decent. The king refuſed to reſign 
his prerogative to the church, but compromiſed 
matters with the biſhop, by allowing his hair to 
be cut in the manner preſcribed by the clergy, 
and iſſuing an order for his example to be adopt- 
ed by all his courtiers. ETFS ; 
During the intervals of peace, Henry's time 
and attention were occupied in the introduction 
of ſuch regulations as he judged to be neceſſar) 
for the ſafety and good order of his dominions: 
but the periods of his relaxation from the more 
tumultuous ſcenes of life were of ſhort continuance. 


— 


1 


hiſtorians do not mention this circumſtance, ſo that it is the 
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ſight, by a burning I leſs (deſerving of credit. 
hot iron being placed before his eyes : but ſome. of oar bel o- Ding 201 watery 
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uſurpation of Henry was the ſource of 
Tn dilatisfaction to his Norman ſubjects, with 
whom he was involved in frequent contentions ; 
the expences of which occaſioned him to burthen 
his Engliſh ſubjects with many enormous and op- 
reſſve taxes, which were ſubmitted to with a 
eluctance that | 
3 was apprehenſive that efforts would be 
made to advance William, the ſon of his brother 
Robert, to the throne, to the excluſion of Wil- 
liam, his own ſon. When he was only fix years 
of age, the youth was intruſted to the guardian- 
ſhip of Helie de St. Saen : and it is reaſonable to 
e 
* the care of a nobleman of ſuch un- 
impeached integrity was, that there might be no 
ground for ſuſpicion that he harboured any de- 
figns againſt his life. Repenting, however, that 
he had delegated ſo important a charge to a man 
of the moſt incorruptible honeſty, he endeavour- 
ed to recover his power over his nephew's perſon : 
but Helie, with a degree of tenderneſs not very 
uſual at that barbarous period, diſappointed what- 
ever deſigns the king had conceived againſt his 
pupil, by precipitately retreating to the court of 
Fulk, and placing him under the protection of the | 
count of Apjou. | | 
As the noble youth grew up to man's eſtate, 
his virtues gradually expanded themſelves, and 
endeared him to the ſeveral European princes 
whoſe courts he viſited; and the ſevere treatment 
he had received excited a univerſal indignation 
againſt Henry, who had cruelly interrupted his 
ſucceſſion to thoſe honours, and that dignity of 
ſation to which he had an indiſputable claim. 
Henry purſued, though ineffectually, every mea- 
ſure his imagination could ſuggeſt, for getting the 
perſon of William into his power. The youth, 
however, found a powerful protector in Lewis le 
Groſs, king of France, who now engaged in a war 


S with England; during which ſeveral encounters 


took place, but they were productive of no con- 
ſequences materially affecting either kingdom. 
In one of the battles here alluded to, the intre- 
pidity both of Henry and his nephew were highly 
conſpicuous. 'The armies being engaged at Noyon, 


William charged the van of the Engliſh forces | 


with ſuch impetuoſity, as threw the troops into 
| diſorder, and occaſioned them to retreat upon 
the main body, which was under the immediate 
command of the king; who diſplayed extraordi- 


nary proofs of perſonal bravery, and {kill in point | 


of generalſhip, by the efforts he made to repair 
the ſhock his army had ſuſtained through the fu- 
rious aſſault of the enemy, The king being en- 
gaged with a Norman knight named . William 
Criſpin, he received two ſuch aſtoniſhingly vio- 
lent ſtrokes from the ſabre of his antagoniſt, that 
his helmet was ſevered, and his head terribly 
wounded ; but ſo far from being diſmayed by this 
event, it ſerved to animate him to more ſignal ex- 
ertions of vigour; by which he preſently diſmounted 
and diſarmed his adverſary, who was made a pri- 
ſoner of war. Upon the defeat of Criſpin, the 
French army fled before the victorious Engliſh, 


French ſtandard being taken in this battle, Henr 
lent it in triumph to | Zeal | Wo 
Lewis now ſolicited the pope to aſſemble a con- 
vention of the Engliſh biſhops, which in com- 
pliance to his defire, and with the conſent of 


often threatened inſurrection. [ 


that the king's view in placing his ne- 


: 


were reſtored to their former owners. 


continent, that ſeemed to promiſealaſt- 


Henry, was held at Rheims, where a conſiderable ceaſe, 


63 
majority of the French prelates, who attended on 
the occaſion, vehemently declaimed againſt the 
conduct of Henry ; urging, that he had merited 
excommunication, by his uſurpation, and the il- 
legal impriſonment of the young duke of Nor- 
mandy; who, in virtue of having engaged in the 
cruſade, had a juſt claim to the peculiar protection 
of the church. The pope, knowing that the 
French prelates had been ſuborned by their ſo- 
vereign, conſidering the power and enterpriſing ſpi- 
rit of Henry, and deeming it imprudent to proceed 
to extremities againſt him, propoſed an accom- 
modation, which he ſoon afterwards effected, and 
a treaty was concluded between England and 
France, according to which the conquered places 
In this 
treaty it was ſtipulated that prince William ſhould 
pay homage to the king of France, in confidera- 
tion of his being recognized as the legal ſucceſſor 
to the dutchy of Normandy : but no proviſion 
was made in fayour of the unfortunate nephew of 
Henry, 9 4 | 

Having eſtabliſhed a peace on the , D) vibe, 
ing continuance, Henry flattered himſelf that his 
public proſperity would inſure to him an inex» 
hauſtible ſource of private happineſs : but this 


expectation was diſappointed by a domeſtic cala- 


mity, which he long and ſeverely regretted. The 
facility with which he had uſurped the throne, 
ſuggeſted to him the neceſlity of ſecuring the ſuc- 
ceſſion to his only ſon William, whom he accom- 
panied to Normandy, and. cauſed the barons of 
that dutchy to pay him homage. He embarked 

at Barfleur, and ſailed with a Pt able wind on 
his return to England, leaving William, who was 
detained on ſhore by ſome accident, -to follow in 
a new conſtrued veſſel, under the command of 


| Thomas Fitz-Stephens, whoſe father had acted 


as pilot to the Conqueror, when he failed on his 


| firſt expedition to England. The commander and 


his ſailors being intoxicated with liquor, they ran 
the veſſel on a rock, and it immediately founder- 
ed: the prince, and ſome others, however, got 
into the long-boat, and would in all probability 
have been preſerved, had not William, grievouſly 
diſtreſſed at hearing the lamentations of his natu- 
ral fiſter, the counteſs of Perche, inſiſted on the 
boat being rowed baek to the wreck, in hopes of 
ſaying her from the threatened deſtruction. The 
ſaylors obeyed, and having taken the lady from 
the wreck, were preparing to depart, but the boat 
being inſtantly crowded with too great a number 
of perſons, it preſently overſet, and they all pe- 
riſned. A butcher of Rouen, by clinging to the 
maſt, was the only perſon who eſcaped this fatal 
diſaſter : Fitz-Stephens ſwimming up to him, en- 
quired after the prince, and being informed that 
he was drowned, he ſaid he would not ſurvive the 
misfortune, and inſtantly diſappeared beneath the 
waves. The ſhrieks of the drowning wretches 
reached the king's ſhip, and were even heard on 
ſhore, but the cauſe was unknown. Henry was 
anxiouſly impatient to hear of his ſon's welfare,” 


| but on the expiration of three days, he received 
who purſued them with great ſlaughter. The | 


intelligence of the unhappy fate of William, 


|| whereupon he fell into a ſwoon ; and it is obſerv- 


able, that he recovered no part of his uſual viva- 
city and chearfulneſs ; nor was he ever afterwards 
known to laugh, or to have a ſmile upon his 
countenance, even to the moment of his de- 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps, in ſome degree induced by the hope 


of alleviating his grief conſequent on the loſs of 
his ſon, and of having a male heir to. inherit his 
ſceptre, Henry determined to contract matrimony 
with Adelais, daughter of Geoffrey, earl of Lou- 
vain, which was ſolemnized in the following Fe- 
bruary at Windſor. | 

An incurfion having been made into England 
by the two ſons of Griffich, prince of North Wales, 
with the defign of chaſtiſing their inſolence, 
Henry led a ſtrong army as far as Swoden in Caer- 
narvonſhire; and ordering his troops to march to 
a plain convenient for encampment, intending to 


join them by a more direct paſſage, only ſuffici- 


ently broad to admit the march of himſelf and 
his retinue; having made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs on his way, the king was ſurprized in an 
ambuſh, and his perſon being expoſed to immi- 
nent danger, he was under the neceſſity of de- 
manding a parley with Griffith, who conſented 


to an accommodation, on condition of receiving 


a full execution of the treaty. 
A warm contention now enſued between the 


a thouſand head of cattle, and hoſtages to inſure 


monaſtic and ſecular clergy, reſpecting the ſucceſ- | 


fion to the ſee of Canterbury, vacant by the de- 
ceaſe of Ralph, the archbiſhop : but on the re- 
turn of Henry from Wales, he appeaſed theſe 
differences, by nominating William de Corboil, 
abbot of the monaſtery of St. Oſyth, to ſupply 
the vacancy ; and he being approved by the coun- 


cil, was ſoon afterwards conſecrated by William, 


biſhop of London. | | 
6. x1 33. Robert Mellent, lord of Pont An- 
demer, a nobleman of high rank and 
great authority, acting under the concealed influ- 
ence of the king of France, exerted his utmoſt 
endeavours 1 of William, ſon of duke 
Robert. Hereupon Henry haſtened to Norman- 
dy, and having beſieged and reduced Pont An- 
demer, repaired the e and re · inforced 
the garriſons of Caen, Houen, Arques, and other 
places. Though Robert de Mellent, and the 
count de Montfort, till kept the field, their pro- 


preſs was greatly retarded, by the activity of the 


ing's operations ; and at length they fell into an 
ambuſcade, and were taken priſoners... At this 
time Fulk, count of Anjou, demanded reſtitution 
of the fortune he had affigned to his daughter, 
when ſhe was contracted to the deceaſed William; 
by which means Fulk was detached from the in- 
tereſts of the ſon of Robert, when the cauſe of 
that unfortunate youth was firſt eſpouſed by Lewis 
of France: but his requiſition being rejected, he 
united his force with that of the malecontents. 
But a ſhort time had elapſed, however, when 
Fulk deemed it expedient to join his intereſt with 
thoſe of the king of England : but William was 
{ſtill powerfully ſupported by Lewis, with whoſe 
ſiſter- in- law he contracted marriage; on which 
occaſion he received from his benefactor Pontois, 


Chamonte, Mante, and all the Vexin Frangois, 


with an armament ſufficiently formidable to con- 
tend with Henry for the recovery of his heredi- 


tary rights. 


Being ſtill involved in the difficulties of a dan- 
gerous and expenſive war, Henry levied extra- 
vagant taxes on his Engliſh ſubjects, who loudly 
complained of intolerable oppreſſion ; and the po- 
pular clamour was much increaſed by the great 
and alarming ſcarcity of all the neceflaries of life, 


or ENGLAND. 
and the exceſſive adulteration of the coin, 
was ſo ſhamefully debaſed, that a pound cu 
did not exceed the intrinfic value of a ſhilling. 
Deſpairing of having iſſue by his queen, . | 
employed his attention upon providing an heir Ri 
the crown, that his death might not occafion the 
kingdom to be diſtracted by inteſtine wars, He 
therefore eſtabliſhed the right of ſucceſſion in fa. 
vour of his daughter Matilda, who, upon the 
demiſe of the emperor her huſband, had return. 
ed to her father's dominions, where ſhe was uni. 
verſally eſteemed, on account of her many per. 
ſonal virtues, and her deſcent from the line of 
Saxon kings. She was equally reſpected by the 
Normans, who having no longer a proſpect of 
the crown devolving to a prince of their own nati. 
on, conſidered it as advantageous to their intereſts 
to ſubmit to the government of a ſovereign de- 
ſcended from the Conqueror, to whoſe great at- 
chievements they were indebted for all their poſ. 
ſeſſions. | 
The king ſummoned a convention of all the 
immediate dependents upon the throne, at which 
were preſent David king of Scotland, and Ste- 
phen, count of Boulogne; and by unanimous con- 
ſent, Matilda was proclaimed preſumptive heir to 
all the poſſeſſions of king Henry. | 
In order to ſtrengthen his power by , 3 
foreign alliance, Henry propoſed a a 7 
marriage between his daughter and Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, ſon of the count of Anjou; and the over- 
tures being accepted, the ceremony was no ſooner 
ſolemnized, than the count relinquithed his ter- 
ritories in favour of his ſon, and ſet out for je- 
ruſalem, to be inveſted with the ſovereignty of 
that kingdom, vacant by the late demife of Bald- 
win, earl of Flanders. In promoting the mar- 
riage between Matilda and Geoffrey, the king pro- 
vided for his own intereſt, rather than conſulted 
the honour or inclination of the lady ; who cer- 
tainly derogated from the royal dignity, by eſ- 
pouſing a private ſubject, merely from the impulſe 
of obedience to the requiſition of her father. 
The additional importance he had , 5 
. | . A. D. 1128. 
acquired by ſo powerful an alliance, 
induced Henry to lead his army into France, to 
chaſtiſe that nation for having abetted the cauſe 
of his nephew William. He befieged Aloft, 
where, however, he was reſolutely oppoſed ; but 
a formal battle enſuing, William was wounded 
by a lance, which produced his death in five days. 
The death of William having relieved Henry 
of all apprehenfions of being deprived of his Nor- 
man poſſeſſions, he concluded a peace with the 
king of France, and formed an alliance with Theo- 
doric, who had eſpouſed Sibilla, his daughter-in- 
law. To conciliate the affection of his Norman 
ſubjects, Henry readily granted full pardon to all 
who ſolicited mercy, and by divers inſtances 0 
benevolence and liberality, gained over to his 
cauſe many perſons of high rank and extenfive 
power; and he reſtored Mellent and his aſſociates 
to freedom, and the poſſeſſion of their eſtates in 
BoA; . - 105 1 
Perfect tranquillity being eſtabliſhed , p. 1130, 
throughout his dominions, Henry ſeiz- 
| ed the opportunity of re-viſiting Normandy ; te 
which he was partly induced, by his affection for 
that country, and partly by his paternal tender- 
neſs for his daughter, the empreſs Matilda. Soon 
after his arrival, Matilda was delivered of a W 
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name of Henry, and, as wil! | Though he was unrivalled in point of literary ac- 


eceived the - | i : | . 
who'r ſucceeded to the crown of Eng- quirements, which obtained him the name of Beau- 


hereafter appear, 


land : and now, more firmly to ſecure to her a claim || clerc, or the ſcholar, his ſedentary purſuits were 


to his inheritances, he cauſed the Engliſh and Nor- || never permitted to interrupt the activity and vigour 

an nobility to renew the oaths of fealty, which ||] of his adminiſtration : and ſuch was the power of 
— had formerly ſworn to her. She afterwards || his eloquence, that, after a conference with him, 
bore two ſons ſucceſlively, and the joy occaſioned || the pope pronounced him to be the moſt perſua- 
by theſe events, added to the ſatisfaction he re- five ſpeaker in exiſtence. He was greatly addict- 
ceived from the company and converſation of his ed to women, and ſeveral of his illegitimate chil- 
daughter, rendered his viſit to Normandy highly || dren ſurvived him. Hunting was his favourite 
grateful to him, and inclined him to paſs the re- || exerciſe, and to-gratify himſelf in this diverfion, 
mainder of his life in that dutchy. But an in- he ſeverely puniſhed ſuch as treſpaſſed upon the 
curſion upon England made by the Welch, occa- || royal foreſts, which, though of enormous mag- 
foned him to make preparations for a ſpeedy de- nitude before, he cauſed to be greatly extended; 

arture; which, however, was obſtruCted, by his || and in ſome places he prohibited his ſubjects to 


| Pais attacked by a ſudden indiſpoſition at St. hunt upon their own lands, or even to cut down 


Dennis le Forment, in conſequence of his having || the woods upon their eſtates, 'To kill a ſtag, 
too freely gratified himſelf at a meal upon lam-|| was deemed ſcarcely leſs criminal than the mur- 
preys; a ſort of food more grateful to his palate, || der of a man: and ſo anxious was he to prevent 


than conſiſtent with the preſervation of his health, || any interruption to his favourite ſport, that he 


King Henry died at the caſtle of || cauſed all the dogs kept in the vicinity of his fo- 
A. D. 1135. Lyons, on Sunday the firſt of Decem- {| reſts, to be deſtroyed or mutilated, It muſt be 
ber, in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, and the | acknowledged, that the ſeverity of theſe meaſures 
thirty-fixth of his reign. | | was exceſſive: but in moſt other reſpects the ex- 
By the will of king Henry, his daughter Ma- || ecution of the laws, which the king rigidly en- 
tilda was conſtituted heir to all his dominions : || forced, was neceflary at the barbarous period we 
but no notice was taken of Geoffrey, who had 1n- || are deſcribing. Theft was puniſhed by death, as 
curred his diſpleaſure, and been ſome time ſepa- || was making counterfeit money, then a very com- 
rated from his conſort. He bequeathed to his [| mon crime ; and near fifty criminals, guilty of the 
guards, domeſtics of the houſhold, and other at- latter offence, were hanged or mutilated in one 
tendants, about ſixty thouſand pounds fterling ; * | F 1 
and likewiſe provided, that the forfeitures im-] Upon Henry's acceſſion to the throne of Eng- 
poſed upon the adherents to his brother and ne- land, he granted a charter to London, which 18 
phew ſhould be remitted, and that all his debts to be conſidered as the original inſtitution, whence 
ſhould be punctually diſcharged. In conformity || that freedom is derived which ſucceeding ages 
to his dying requeſt, his corps was removed to || exerted ſuch glorious efforts to preſerve, and of 
Reading, and interred in the abbey which he had || which it is devoutly to be wiſhed, the preſent race 
founded there, | | of Britons may never be abridged !: The principal 
Henry was deficient in none of the qualities, || articles in the charter provide, that the citizens 
neceſſary to give dignity to the exalted ſtation he || ſhall hold the farm of Middleſex at three hundred 
attained : but his cruelty to his brother and ne- pounds per annum; ele& their own ſheriffs and 
phew, debaſed the virtues which would otherwiſe || uſticiary ; hold pleas of the crown; be exempted 
have diſtinguiſhed him as the moſt accompliſhed || from Scot, Danegelt, trials by combat, and lodg- 
public character of his age. His figure, though || ing the King's retinue; and be confirmed in the 
of the middle ſtature, was commanding and ma- privileges of their court of huſtings, wardmotes 
jeftic ; his countenance peculiarly engaging, and || and common halls, and the liberty of hunting in 
his eye beaming with expreſſion and penetration. [| Middleſex and Surry, 1:3BTY BY - | 


FE BD 0 2 * 


HE late king had adopted every poſfible |] and engaging the affection and gratitude of tlie 
| meaſure for eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion in || children of Adela, daughter of William the Con- 
his family 3 and as he harboured no dread of his || queror, who had eſpouſed the count of Blois, he 
intention being oppoſed by any other than Robert] flattered himſelf, that he ſhould erect a barrier, 
and his iſſue, he imagined that, by the aggran- || that would effectually ſecure Matilda from any 
dizement of his other relations, all of whom he |] ambitious attempts that might be meditated by 
thought too diſtantly removed from the throne || his brother Robert, or his poſterity. In purſu- 
3 hope any intrigues contrived to the prejudice | ance of this plan, the king, ſome years previous 
of the empreſs Matilda, could be attended with || to his death, invited Stephen and Henry, the 
any probability of ſucceſs, would rather acce- youngeſt of his ſiſter's ſons, into England, and 
_ than retard his views in favour of his daugh- || received them with every poſſible mark of ho- 
er. By — cultivating the friendſhip, II nourable diſtinction. | ; 


R | Henry, 
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Stephen diſputed with Robert, earl of Glouceſter, 


which he thought, when the king's death ſhould 
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Henry, who had engaged in the eccleſiaſtical 
rofeſſion, was advanced by his uncle to be abbot 
of Glaſtonbury and biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Though thoſe dignities were exceedingly lucra- 


tive, and conferred upon the poſſeſſor a very ex- 


tenſive power, yet the liberality of the king pro- 
cured Stephen an eſtabliſhment more permanent 
and unreſtrained. He effected a marriage between 
Stephen and Matilda, daughter and heir of Eu- 
ſtace, count of Boulogne; in conſequence of which 
alliance he became poſſeſſed of that feudal ſo- 
vereignty in France, and an immenſely valuable 
eſtate in England, which William the Conqueror, 


when he made the diſtribution of lands, inveſted | 


in the family of Boulogne. Stephen's affinity to 
the royal blood of England, was alſo ſtrengthened 
by his n SE Mary, his wife's mother, 
was fiſter to 

Matilda, the firſt wife of Henry, and mother of 
the empreſs. Still more ſecurely to engage Ste- 
phen as the protector of his daughter, the king 
beſtowed upon him the large eſtate in England, 
forfeited by Robert Mallett, and that in Nor- 


mandy forfeited by the earl of Mortaigne. In re- 


turn for theſe inſtances of exalted generoſity, Ste- 
phen profeſſed the moſt profound veneration and 
attachment towards Henry, and declared himſelf 
abſolutely devoted to the ſervice of his perſon and 


ere ue nor was Henry deficient in expreſ- 
1 


ons of loyalty, gratitude, and affection, When 
the barons had aflembled to ſwear fealty to Matilda, 


the late king's natural ſon, who ſhould firſt be ad- 
mitted to the honour of ſolemnly pledging him- 
ſelf to obſerve a zealous fidelity to that princeſs. 
Stephen, ever ſolicitous to conceal his aſpiring 
views, artfully practiſed an infinity of ſtratagems 
to ingratiate himſelf into the friendſhip of the 
Engliſh nation, and render himſelf conſpicuous 
and popular. His courage, liberality, eaſe of 
acceſs, obliging temper, and a degree of affa- 
bility ſeldom obſerved at that barbarous period, 
among men of his exalted rank, inſured him a 
very high place in the eſteem of the barons and 
people of inferior rank ; but the inhabitants of 
London appeared to be particularly devoted to his 
intereſt, In practiſing the arts of popularity, 
however, he was extremely cautious, leſt his am- 
bitious defigns ſhould become the object of ſuſ- 
picion and jealouſy to a prince ſo keenly pene- 
trating as Henry ; who, he was conſcious, would 
be provoked to an inſatiable defire of vengeance 
againſt the man, who ſhould preſume to entertain 
hopes of ſupplanting his daughter : but he conti- 
nued unremittingly to digeſt and por in force ſuch 
ſtratagems as appeared likely to facilitate the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, power, and popularity, 


afford an opportunity, might be ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed in, his favourite ſcheme of attempting to 
uſurp the throne, - _ 

Upon the deceaſe of king Henry, Stephen haſ- 
tened from Normandy, and diſembarked at Do- 
ver: but the people of that town, being apprized 
of his deſign, reſolutely refuſed him admittance, 
and ſhut their gates againſt him; and he was re- 
pulſed in the ſame diſreſpectful manner at Can- 


ay 


— 
bk. bd x 7 or 


In antient times, the ceremony of coronation was held | 


ſo indiſpenſible, that the monkiſh authors ſtudiouſly avoid | 


avid, king of Scotland, and to 


terbury : but proceeding to London, his arrival 
was no ſooner announced, and ſame artful infiny. 
ations were diſſeminated by his emiſſaries, magni 
fying the virtues with which he was, apparent] . 
poſſeſſed, and detracting from the merits of Ma. 
tilda, than he was hailed by the lower claſſes of 
the people as their ſovereign. Having proceeded 
thus far, his next point was to obtain the good- 
will of the clergy; and in this he received effec. 
tual aſſiſtance from the interference of his brother 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, who had the addref. 
to attach to the cauſe of the uſurper, Roger, bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury, to whom the late king had 
been exceedingly liberal in the diſtribution of Pre- 
ferments and pecuniary grants; and theſe two 
prelates jointly applied to William, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, urging him, 1n virtue of his of. 
fice, to inveſt Stephen with the vacant ſovercion. 
ty, by an immediate performance of the ceremg- 
ny of coronation. The primate declined a com- 
pliance, as being incompatible with the oath of 
fealty, he, with others, had lately ſworn to Ma- 
tilda: but an expedient, as diſgraceful as the 
other meaſures by which the revolution was ef. 
tected, was contrived for conquering, the arch- 
biſhop's objection. Roger Bigod, ſteward of the 
houſhold, averred upon oath, that the king, upon 
his death-bed, expreſſed himſelf highly diſſatiſ. 
fied with his daughter Matilda, and that his in- 
tention was to conſtitute Stephen the ſole heir to 
his dominions. Whether the archbiſhop beliey- 
ed, or only pretended to believe, the oath of Bi- 
god to be authentic, he advanced no farther ſcruple, 
but anointed Stephen, and placed the crown upon 


on the occaſion. Thus, by. a ſhameful mockery 
of a religious ceremony, was Stephen exalted to 
the throne, without either an hereditary claim, 
or the moſt diſtant pretenfion of having been called 
to the exerciſe of the functions of royalty by the 
election of the people. However flagrantly un- 
juſt, no oppoſition was made to the uſurpation of 
Stephen; though but a very inconſiderable num- 
ber of the barons were preſent, when he received 


| the rites of unction and conſecration *. 


Stephen took poſſeſſion of the late king's trea- 
ſure at Wincheſter, amounting to a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, which enabled him to procure a ra- 
tification of his title from the pope, and to gain 
an aſcendancy over the clergy and nobility ; who, 
from mercenary views, admitted his claim, and 
ſupported his meaſures, though they knew the 
firſt to be founded in injuſtice, and foreſaw that the 
others would be productive of national calamity. 

The reign of a uſurper always commences with 
acts of popularity: and Stephen, conſcious of the 
neceſſity of making ſome conceſſions to a people 
over whom he had arrogated the ſovereign power, 
paſſed a charter, liberally promiſing to relieve the 
oppreſſions of all orders of his ſubjects : this char- 
ter enacted in favour of the ecclefiaſtics, that 
the vacant benefices ſhould be ſupplied with all 
convenient ſpeed, and that no alteration ſhould 
be made in the rents of them during the interval; 
in behalf of the nobility, that they ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the privilege of hunting upon their own 
eſtates; and in that of the people, that the tax of 


— 


— 


ed, even though he had long exerciſed all the powers and 
authority annexed to the royal ſtation. 


giving to any prince the title of king, till after being crownu- 


* 


Dane- 


his head, the uſual ceremonies being obſerved 
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ne. gelt ſhould be aboliſhed, and the laws of 
Do the Confeſſor be reſtored to their original 


vigour. 


d were too frail a ſecurity for keeping him 

05 pu undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the throne, Ste- 

phen ſtationed in different parts of the country, 

ſtrong garriſons compoſed of his own vaſſals, and 

military bravoes hired from Brittany, Flanders, 

and other parts of the continent. 8 

In the mean time, great diſcontent- 

A. P. 1136. ments prevailed in Normandy; the 

nobility of which dutchy, impelled by an here- 

ditary averſion to the Angevins, ſupplicated pro- 

tection from Theobald, count of Blois, Stephen's 

elder brother; but learning ſoon afterwards that 

Stephen had aſſumed the throne of England, they 

transferred their allegiance to him. Stephen ac- 

cepted the offer of the Norman barons, and hav- 

ing inveſted Euſtace, his eldeſt ſon, with the go- 

vernment of the dutchy, concluded a treaty with 

Lewis the younger; in purſuance of which, a 

marriage was celebrated between Conſtantia, the 

ſiſter of Lewis, and Euſtace, who was to do ho- 

mage to his brother-in-law as king of France. 

On condition of receiving an annual ſtipend of 

two thouſand marks, the count of Blois declined 

all pretenſions to the dutchy of Normandy; and 

even Geoffrey, the huſband of Matilda, deemed 

ti expedient to conclude a truce with the King for 

= the ſpace of two years, during which period Ste- 

EZ phen agreed to allow him a penſion of five thou- 
= ſand marks. 
1 Robert, earl of Glouceſter, natural ſon of th 

= deceaſed king Henry, was ſtrongly attached to 

= the intereſts of his ſiſter Matilda: and Stephen, 


knowing him to bea zealous advocate for the lineal 


ſucceſſion, was terribly alarmed, leſt the intrigues 


1 of this powerful and popular nobleman ſhould | 


roduce a new revolution in government. The 

carl was ſenfible, that to refuſe the oath of alle- 
EZ giance to Stephen, would be effectually to baniſh 
EZ himſelf from the kingdom of England: but ſtill 
he declared he would not ſwear fealty to the king, 
but on condition that no invaſion ſhould be offered 
to his rights and dignities. Conditions were alſo 
annexed to the oaths of the clergy-and nobility ; 
ſo that the former were to be bound in allegiance 
only ſo long as the king protected the church, 
and the latter were allowed the dangerous pri- 
vilege of fortifying their caſtles. As a crown 
obtained by uſurpation can only be kept by re- 


that if he rejected the terms preſcribed to him, 
his authority -would be rendered of very precarious 
tenure, hejudged it expedient to acquieſce in the 
demands of his ſubjects. * 
Powerful fortreſſes were erected in all parts of 
the kingdom, and garriſoned with the vaſlals of 
the nobility, or with licentious ſoldiers hired from 
foreign countries. For the maintenance of theſe 
troops, rapine and devaſtation were exerciſed with- 
out controul; and theſe diſorderly proceedings, 
with the trequent private animoſities, which the 
laws were too feeble to reſtrain, involved the whole 
country in all the diſtreſſes neceſſarily reſulting 
from the deſtructive prevalence of unbounded 
violence and depredation. 1 
, Curious contentions were maintained between 
the nobles : the barons aſſumed the powers of ju- 
riſdiction, without appeal, and even of coining 
money and thoſe of inferior quality, being utter ly 


Hut judging that the popular meaſures he had 


peated conceſſions, and as the king was ſenſible, 
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deprived of all protection from the laws; were 
driven to the neceſſity of ſeeking the aſſiſtance 
of their neighbouring chieftains, whoſe exaCtions 
| they were not only obliged to ſubmit to, but even 
to ſupport them in committing depredations upon 
others. Such as had not obtained the king's per- 
miſſion for eſtabliſhing fortifications, conſidered 
themſelves juſtifiable, on the principle of ſelf-de- 
fence, in putting themſelves in a poſture to repel 
aſſaults; ſo that fortified caſtles multiplied in 
every quarter, and the whole country preſented 
a dreadful ſcene of petty tyranny and hoſtile pre- 
paration. 

Stephen was certainly poſſeſſed of reſolution, 
vigour of mind, and many other talents neceſſary 
for ſupporting the dignity of government : but, 


[having himſelf uſurped the throne, his circum- 
{ſtances would not permit him ſuddenly to check 


that ſpecies of violence and oppreſſion in his ſub- 
jets, by means of which he had attained to his 
preſent exaltation. Hence, then, the deſire of 
independence, and perpetual animoſities among 
the people, and the forbearance of the king, re- 
duced the government, at this terrible period of 
. to a ſtate of the moſt deplorable mi- 
Sry. | 

But the king, at length, alarmed at the conti- 
nual incroachments upon the prerogatives of the 
crown, determined to regulate his future conduct 
according to the meaſure of his power, without 
regard to the antient privileges of his people, or 


the conceſſions he had made in their favour upon 


his acceſſion to the ſovereign power. The king's 
authority had been hitherto chiefly ſupported by 
his mercenary troops, who having now exhauſted 
the whole of his treaſure, procured ſubſiſtence 
only by rapine and devaſtation : and hence dif- 
contents among the people, and complaints againſt 

the adminiſtration, were loud in every quarter, 
and rendered the country a ſhocking ſcene of tur- 


bulency and confuſion. 


While the king was meditating plans , 
for reſtoring public tranquillity, earl 137. 
Robert was not leſs aſſiduouſſy engaged in project- 
ing meaſures for effecting a revolution; and hay- 


ing ſettled all preliminary points with his friends, 


heretired to Normandy, whence he diſpatched to 
Stephen a formal renunciation of his allegiance, 
upbraiding him of having violated the ſtipulati- 
ons annexed to his oath of fealty. 
David, king of Scotland, determined , 1748 
to uſe his utmoſt efforts to procure his 389. 
fiſter Matilda poſſeſſion of her hereditary inhe- 
ritance : and, leading an army into Yorkſhire, 
he perpetrated the moſt barbarous maſſacres and 
devaſtations. His repeated cruelties and rapacious 
proceedings, highly exaſperated the northern nobi- 
lity, and deterred them from aſſiſting a cauſe which 
they wiſhed might be attended with ſucceſs : and 
William, earl of Albemarle, Robert de Brus, 
Roger Moubray, William Piercy, Walter d'Epee, 
and Ilbert Lacy, all barons of very extenſive power 
in the north, collected an army to oppoſe David, 
and waited his arrival at North-Allerton. Here 
was fought a famous battle, called the battle of 
the Standard, on account of a lofty crucifix placed 
on a waggon, accompanying the Engliſh army as 
an enſign. The Engliſh having gained a com- 
pleat victory, and purſued the adverſe army with 
great ſlaughter, Stephen's refractory nobles were 
ſtruck with terror; and this ſignal inſtance of his 


power would, in all probability, have materially 
aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted to eſtabliſh him in the ſecure poſſeſſion of 
the throne, had not he, in the wantonneſs of 
power and proſperity, involved himſelf in a con- 
tention with the eccléſiaſtics, who in thoſe days, 
can ſcarcely be ſaid to have lived under the con- 
troul of ſovereignty. Et ef 
The clergy had aſſumed the privilege of acting 
entirely as barons, without regard to the duties 
of their profeſſional character. Inſtead of exert- 
ing their endeavours to prevent the infractions of 
the laity, they became parties in, and promoters 
of, petty inſurrections and tyrannical ravages. 
Two ſtrong fortreſſes, one at Sherborne, and the 
other at Devizes, had been erected and fortified 
by the biſhop of Saliſbury, who had alſo laid the 
foundation of another caſtle at Malmeſbury; and 
his nephew, Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, had 
eſtabliſhed a fortreſs at Newark. Alarmed at the 
increaſe of citidels in all parts of his dominions, 


the king determined to effect a reformation in this 


point, which had ſo confiderable an effect in 
weakening the powers of the crown, And as the 
eccleſiaſtical profeſſion appeared to be inconſiſtent 
with, and wholly averſe to, military preparation 
and the duties of war, he determined to begin 
his intended reform, by effecting an abolition of 
the fortreſſes eſtabliſhed by the clergy : and a good 
pretext for adopting this meaſure was preſently 
afforded him, by a circumſtance merely accidental, 
33 A contention ariſing between the re- 
D. 1139. : 5 | 
tinue of the earl of Brittany, and that 
of the biſhop of Saliſbury, Stephen cauſed both 
the earl and the biſhop to be taken into cuſtody, 
and lodged in priſon, and compelled them to ſur- 
render the caſtles they had lately fortified. 


Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, the king's bro- 


ther, who had lately obtained the legatine com- 
miffion, convoked a ſynod at Weſtminſter, and 
loudly complained againſt the king, for having 
impiouſly offered violence to the dignities of the 


church; urging, that if the conduct of the eccle- | 


fiaſtics had merited cenſure, they were amenable 
only to a ſpiritual court. The ſynod ſummoned 
the king to appear before them, and juſtify his 
proceedings againſt the biſhop of Saliſbury and 
the earl of Brittany. But, without expreſſing any 
reſentment at the inſult offered to his dignity, the 
king deputed Aubrey de Vere to plead in his 
defence. De Vere exhibited before the ſynod, 
accuſations of treaſonable and ſeditious practices 
againſt the two impriſoned prelates ; but the aſ- 
ſembly refuſed to try the cauſe, or inveſtigate the 
conduct of the defendants, till they were reſtored 
to the poſſeſſion of the fortreſſes of which they 
had been diveſted by the complainant. 
ſhop of Saliſbury made an appeal to the pope : 
and this contention between the crown and the 
mitre might have been productive of terrible con- 


ſequences to the kingdom, had not the temerity | 


of the prelates been checked by the menaces of 
the king, and the preparations that he and his 
adherents made to employ the military force to 
maintain the prerogatives of the crown, and exe- 
cute violence on the refractory prelates. 


Thus critically was Stephen circumſtanced, 


when he received the alarming intelligence, that 
Matilda had effected a landing upon the coaſt 
pf Suſſex, and was preparing to diſpute his pre- 
tenſions to the crown. Matilda was received into 
Arundel-caſtle, and her cauſe fecretly abetted by 
the queen dowager, now eſpouſed to William de 
Albini, earl of Eſſex : but the dowager, to pro- 
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| vide for her own ſafety, averred, that the reſpe& 


ſhe ſhewed Matilda, only aroſe from the conſide. 


ration due to her rank. Robert, earl of Glouceſ. 


ter, accompanied his fifter to England, and her 
retinue conſiſted only of a hundred and forty 
knights: but her arrival was no ſooner known 
than her partizans increaſed in every quarter of 
the kingdom: | 4 
Stephen haſtened to beſiege the caſtle of Arun. 
del, which he muſt have ſoon ſubdued, had it nor 
been intimated to him, that his aſſaulting the 
place would be a high infringement of the reſpect 
due to the queen dowager. He therefore per- 
mirted her to retire in ſafety, and ſhe repaired to 
Briſtol, then in poſſeffion of her brother Robert; 
ſoon after which ſhe accepted an aſylum at Glou- 
ceſter, under the protection of Miles, a noble. 
man of remarkable btavery, and a zealous adyo- 
eate in her cauſe. In'a ſhort time William Mo. 
hun, Geoffrey Talbot, William Fitz-Alan, Wil- 
liam Fitz-John, Ralph Lovel, Paganell, and many 
other powerful barons, declared in her favour; 
and her partizans ſo rapidly increaſed, that every 
day rendered her a more formidable rival to the 
power of the king. | | 
The turbulent barons, who had already thrown 
off the reſtraints of government, judging that now 
a public contention prevailed, there no longer 
remained a neceſſity even of preſerving an appear- 
ance of ſubordination to the crown. They af. 
ſaulted each other with implacable fury, and ex- 
erciſed a boundleſs oppreſſion over the people, 
The caſtles of the nobility became places of re- 


fuge for licenſed robbers, who ravaged- the open 


country and "villages without controul, - and at 
length extended their depredations to the cities, 
In this ſcene of violence and confuſion, ſuch as 
were ſo unhappy as to fall under the power of the 
mercileſs ſpoilers, were put to the moſt excruci- | 
ating torture, to force a confeſſion where their 
treaſures were depoſited ; and afterwards, the per- 
ſons of the ſurvivors were ſold to ſlavery. After 
pillaging the habitations, in the wantonneſs of cru- 
elty and unreſtrained diſorder, the ſpoilers ſet fire 
to them ; and their rapacity, therefore, was often 
diſappointed of its purpoſe. The property and 


perſons of the ecclefiaſtics, which had been hi- 


therto held in ſacred veneration, were now ſeized 
upon without ſcruple, and the whole kingdom 
was reduced to a ſcene of outrage, devaſtation, 
and rapine ; the land was no longer cultivated, 
and the ultimate reſult of theſe deſperate meaſures 
was a terrible famine, which involved all parties 
in a common calamity,  _ 

After a number of undeciſive bat- 1 
tles, attended with no events worthy * * thn 
the attention of hiſtory, the royaliſts were en- 
tirely defeated ; but not till the king, aſſaulted 
by numbers, had hewn a paſſage among the ene- 
my with his battle-axe, and having his ſword 
ſhivered to pieces, was compelled to yield himſelf 
a priſoner. Stephen was conducted to Glouceſ- 
ter, where he was for ſome time entertained with 
the reſpect due to his quality; but he was after. 
wards treated with great ſeverity, being confined 
in irons, in conſequence of a ſuſpicion, that he 
harboured a deſign of attempting to recover the 
throne. 1 | 

The barons repaired from all quar- , P. 114. 
ters to profeſs allegiance to Matilda, 
who, notwithſtanding her ſucceſs, was ſenfible that 
her title to the throne would not be ſecurely eſta- 
8 g | bliſhed, 
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ed ll the had gained the concurrence of the 
bo 5 oba that, although the legate 
bad eſpouſed her cauſe, the ambiguity of his late 

nduct evidently proved, that he was rather 
unted by a deſire of humiliating the pride and 
oper of his brother, than of utterly ruining 
bim by reſtoring the crown to the lineal ſuc- 
| ceffion. In a conferrence ſhe held with him, on 

n open plain adjacent to Wincheſter, ſhe averred 
x 61 oath, that if he would by, nc her title 
8 the throne, as being the ſole deſcendant and 
legal heir of the late King, ſhe would conſtitute 
him the entire maſter of the adminiſtration, and 
inveſt him with full power of diſpoſing of all the 
vacant biſhoprics and abbies. The prelate was 
at length prevailed upon to ſwear allegiance to 
Matilda; annexing, however, to his oath, an ex- 
preſs obligation, that the grants mentioned in her 
propoſition ſhould be confirmed to him; and Ro- 
bert, carl of Glouceſter, Brian Fitz-Count, Miles 
of Glouceſter, and other perſons of high rank, 
ſolemnly pledged themſelves as guarantees on the 
part of Matilda. ; = 


Apprized of the very extenſive influence of 


the eccleſiaſtical power, and that if ſhe obtained | 


the concurrence, of the prelates, the laity would 
not hefitate to bind themſelves by the oaths of 


fealty, ſhe was not ſolicitous for having her claim 


recognized by an aſſembly of the ſtates of the 
kingdom. The diſtracted ſtate in which public 
affairs had been ſo long involved, and the little 
regard that had been paid to the forms preſcribed 
by the conſtitution, ſerved to procure the ac- 
quieſcence of the barons, who, at a more au- 


ſpicious period, would ſcarcely have ſubmitted to 


the indignity of being abridged of the privilege 
of a perſonal attendance, where a ſovereign was 
to receive the rite of unction and conſecration. 
However, the legate having convoked an ec- 
cleſiaſtical council at Wincheſter, at which none 
of the laity, excepting deputies from the city of 
London, were permitted to aſſiſt, he addreſſed the 
aſſembly to the following effect: That, in the 
« abſence of the empreſs, Stephen, his brother, 
c had been permitted to reign, and, previouſly 
cc 
cc 
«6 
c«c 
cc 
ce 
* 
(c 


by many fair promiſes, of honouring and ex- 
alting the church, of maintaining the laws, 
and of reforming all abuſes; that it grieved 
him to obſerve, how much that prince had been 
in every particular wanting to his engagements; 
public peace was interrupted, crimes were daily 
committed with impunity, biſhops were thrown 
into priſon, and forced to ſurrender their poſ- 
ſeſſions ; abbies were put to ſale, churches were 
pillaged, and the mob enormous diſorders pre- 
vailed in the . adminiſtration ; that he himſelf, 
in order to procure a redreſs of theſe grievances, 
had formerly ſummoned the king dee coun- 
cil of biſhops ; but inſtead of inducing him 


cc 
«c 
ce 
cc 
ce 
cc 
ce 
ce 


* by that expedient; that that prince, however 


miſguided, was ſtill his brother, and the ob- 
ject of his affections; but he muſt however re- 
gard his intereſts as much ſubordinate to thoſe 


T: 
6c 
_ 
40 


** him, and thrown him into the hands of his ene- 


* To this ſpeech, extracted from Hume, the following 
note is annexed : «This author (W. Malmeſ. p. 188.) a 
judicious man, was preſent, and ſays, 
tentive to what paſſed. This ſpeech, therefore, may be re- 
Sarded as entirely authentic,” 


- 


to his aſcending the throne, had ſeduced them | 


to amend his conduct, had rather offended him | 


of his heavenly father, who had now rejected 


that he was very at- | 


— 


cc 


cc 


6g 
« mies: that it principally belonged to the cler- 
ce py to elect and ordain kings; he had ſummon- 
c ed them together for that purpoſe ; and having 
e invoked the divine aſſiſtance, he now pro- 
nounced Matilda, the only deſcendant of Hen- 
ry, their late ſovereign, queen of England: The 
whole aſſembly, by their acclamations or ſilence, 
gave, or ſeemed to give, their aifent to this de- 
claration *.“ 3 

Though the citizens had feceived an injunction 
not to interfere in the deliberations of the ſynod, 


cc 
cc 


cc 


but to obſerve an implicit'obedience to the de- 


crees of the prelates, they were too conſcious of 
their own importance, too proud of independen- 
cy, too jealous of the privileges they enjoyed, 


and too firmly attached to the cauſe of Stephen, 


to yield to the arbitrary mandate which was in- 
tended to deprive them of the liberty of declaring 
their opinions. 'They contended, that the fate of 
the crown had not been decided, as the forms of 
the conſtitution preſcribed, in a general convoca- 
tion of the ſtates of the kingdom ; and demand- 
ed, on behalf of themſelves and their conſtitu- 
ents, that Stephen, whom they ſtill acknowledg- 
ed to be their king, might be immediately re- 
ſtored to freedom 4. Hereupon the legate ob- 
ſerved, that the people of London were not eſ- 
teemed inferior in point of conſequence even 
to the nobility, and therefore they deſcended from 
the dignity of their character, by uniting in the 
cauſe of thoſe refractory, impious, and baſel 

treacherous barons, who had fomented infurrec- 


tions, deſerted the royal ſtandard in battle, and 


offered the moſt daring violations to the religious 
inſtitutions of the kingdom. Notwithſtanding 


their ſpirited oppoſition, the Londoners were com- 
pelled to ſubmit- to the authority of Matilda, 


which, through the aſſiduity and zealous endea- 
vours of earl Robert, in a ſhort time ſeemed to 
be firmly eſtabliſhed in every quarter of the do- 
minions. 1 . 
Stephen's queen petitioned for the releaſement 
of her huſband, on the condition of his relin- 
quiſhing all claims to the throne, and ſecluding 
himſelf in a convent; the legate, that his nephew 
Euſtace might be put into poſſeſſion of Boulogne; 
and the citizens of London, that the laws of King 
Edward might be revived; to the abolition of 
thoſe eſtabliſhed by king Henry, which they re- 
preſented as intolerably oppreſſive: but theſe pe- 
titions were rejected in ſo peremptory and inſult- 
ing a manner, as proved highly diſguſting to the 
people. The diſadvantages of her ſex, and her 
impetuous, vindictive, and haughty temper, diſ- 
qualified her for governing a turbulent and mar- 
tial people; who would with greater patience have 
ſubmitted to the repeated contempt ſhewn to their 
ſupplications, had ſhe poſſeſſed the talent of qua- 
litying her denials with the temper and affability 
that ſoften the harſhneſs of a repulſe. 

The queen treated the clergy and nobility with 
the moſt mortifying diſreſpe&t, not even endea- 
vouring to preſerve her intereſt with the biſho 
of Wincheſter ; though he was, probably, never 
firmly attached to her cauſe, and fill retained a 
confiderable influence over many of the moſt pow- 
erful both of the ecclefiaſtics and the laity. In- 


+ Fitz-Stephen, a cotemporary writer, aſſerts, that the 
citizens could at that period, bring eighty thouſand effective 
warriors into the field: if this be true, it is not ſtrange that 
they addreſſed the ſynod in ſo authoritative a ſtyle, 


S canſed 


cenſed at the imperious conduct of Matilda, the 
legate employed agents to Kg £4 the citizens. 
oa London to a revolt, and to ſeize her perſon : 
but being apprized of the conſpiracy, the preci- 


pitately "retreated from London to Wincheſter, | 


whither ſhe was followed by the legate, who, pub- 
licly avowing himſelf her enemy, prepared to be- 
ſiege her in the very place where ſhe had received 
his benediction. She remained at Wincheſter till 
a famine prevailed in the town, and was then 
obliged to ſeek her ſafety by flight. The earl of 
Glouceſter being taken priſoner, he was exchang- 
ed for Stephen, who being again recognized king, 


another ſudden revolution was effected. 


The civil contentions now raged with greater 
fury than before, and all their attendant horrors 
were diffuſed throughout the land, Various bat- 
tles were fought with various ſucceſs ; and both 
the queen and the earl were frequently neceſſitated 
to adopt the moſt dangerous ſtratagems for cluding 
the vigilance of the adverſe party. Matilda was 
at length ſo harraſſed, as to be obliged to fly to 
the continent ; and ſoon after this, the death of 
her faithful adherent, the earl of Glouceſter, 
threatened a ſpeedy deſtruction to her whole party. 
4.8 1 His competitor for the crown hav- 
N ing taken refuge abroad, and the in- 
trepid ſupporter of her claim being deceaſed, 
Stephen entertained the moſt flattering expectati- 


on, that through the intereſt of his brother, who 


ſtill ſupported a high authority among the eccle- 


ſiaſtics, and the united efforts of his other friends, 


he ſhould once more be ſecured in the undiſputed 


adminiſtration of government: but his hopes were | 
ſpeedily reduced to a very fluQuating and preca- | 


rious ſituation. 


The ſpirit of independence that the barons in 
bis own intereſt manifeſted on every occaſion, 


Stephen reſolved to repreſs, by taking their for- 


tified caſtles into his own poſſeſſion, conſidering 


theſe fortreſſes as ſo many barriers to his ſucceſs, 


but little leſs formidable than thoſe occupied by 
the adverſe party. His attempts to gain theſe 


fortreſſes, occaſioned great numbers of his adhe- 


rents to abandon him, and join the oppoſuien, 
and created a violent and implacable ſpirit of en- 


9 


mity in the ecclefiaſtics. - 


an. eccleſiaſtical council at Rheims, nominated 
four Engliſh biſhops, whoſe preſence he required 
in the aſſembly; but Stephen, notwithſtanding 
the difficulties by which he was oppreſſed, refuſed 
them permiſſion to attend. Hereupon the pope, 
ſenfible of the advantages he ſhould derive from 
engaging in a' contention with a prince whoſe title 
was diſputed, and whoſe crown was of ſo preca- 


rious a tenure, reſented the diſobedience to his | 
command, by laying Stephen's whole party under | 


an interdict, which ſentence till then, had been 
entirely unknown in England. In conſequence 
of this interdict, all the functions of religion were 


The ſentence of the pope created ſuch diſcontents 
among Stephen's party, that he deemed it expe- 
dient to make the requiſite ſubmiſſions to the ſee 
of Rome. 


A. D. 1149. 


and conceived hopes of having it ſoon in bis power 
to inſpire his mother's friends with the reſolution 


Sie 


— 
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. Henry, the ſon of Matilda, having | 
now attained his fixteenth year, be- 
came ambitious of obtaining military honours, | 


of making further efforts in vindication of her 
violated rights. It was uſual in thoſe days, for 
young noblemen to receive the honour of Enight. 
hood preparatory. to their engaging in the mill 
tary profeſſion; and in order to have this diſtinc. 
tion conferred upon him, the young prince land. 
ed in England, accompanied by a great number 
of noblemen and knights, both foreign and Eng. 
liſh, and attended by a numerous retinue. T 
ceremony was performed at Carlifle by his uncle 
David, king of Scotland, amidſt the acclamations 
of an immenſe concourſe of people, who expreſ- 
ſed great pleaſure at the 80 deportment, eaſy 
affability, and engaging addreſs of the royal youth; 
[and his appearance in England, diſpoſed a conf. 
derable ot of the people to hope for a revolu- 
tion in fa 
indiſputable hereditary claim, poſſeſſed the recom. 
mendation of being endowed with thoſe qualities 
of mind and body, which, when grown to matu- 
rity, would render him a powerful warrior, and 
a conſummate politician. | 
Returning to Normandy ſoon after , 
the purpoſe of his expedition was ac * 15% 
compliſhed, he was, by the conſent of Matilda, 
| inveſted with the government of that dutchy ; 


Mr 


and upon the deceaſe of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 


his father, which happened in the ſubſequent 
year, he took poſſeſſion of Anjou and Maine, and 
contracted marriage with Eleanor, daughter and 
| heireſs of William, duke of Guienne, and earl of 


| years to Lewis VIL. king of France, and accom- 
panied him in a cruſade,. which that monarch 
commanded againſt the infidels : but ſuſpeCting 
that ſhe had engaged in an affair of gallantry with 
a noble Saracen, he procured a divorce, and re- 
| ſtored to her the rich provinces of , p. tags 
Guienne and Poictou, which, upon his ; 
| marriage, became annexed to the crown of France, 
Neither the diſparity of years, ner the report 
| circulated to the prejudice of the lady's character, 
| was ſufficient to repreſs the aſpiring ſpirit of young 


— 


the princeſs, and conſequently became entitled to 
her extenſive territories. * 
Such conſiderable acquiſitions caſt ſuch a luſtre 


I be pope, having iſſued an order for convoking | on the proſpects of Henry, that no obſtacle of 


conſequence threatened to intercept his progreſs 
to the throne. Alarmed at the increaſing power 
and popularity of Henry, and anxious to ſecure 


vened a council in London, and propoſed to ad- 


vernment; which being affented to, he required 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury to anoint the prince 
as his ſucceſſor: but the primate deelined a com- 
liance, and to elude the vengeance of the en- 
raged king, effected an eſcape to the continent. 
Henry having received aſſurances , p. 1 <4, 
that the people of England were hear- © © 


ſuſpended, except the baptiſm of infants, and the || tily diſpoſed to fayour his pretenſions, made an 
abſolution of perſons threatened with ſpeedy death. 


having ſubdued Malmeſbury, proceeded to the re- 
| relief of Wallingford, which his rival was pre- 
paring to beſiege with a formidable army. When 
Henry was about a quarter of a mile from 
| Wallingford, he cauſed his army to halt for 
the advantage of refreſhment; and to make the 
neceflary preparations for a general engage 
ment, which was every day expected to take 
place, and to prove decifive; the contending Par- 


tles 


vour of a prince, who, beſides having an 
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Poictou. This lady had been married fixteen 


Henry, who, fix weeks after her divorce, eſpouſed 


the ſucceſſion in his own family, Stephen con- 


| mit his ſon Euſtace to an equal ſhare in the go- 


{invaſion upon the dominions of Stephen; and 
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being of undaunted reſolution, and a perſe- 
my ſpirit, which it was 8 they would 
exert to the utmoſt, ſince the iſſue of the battle 
would, in all probability, ultimatel decide a con- 
teſt of ſuch ſingular importance. Thus circum- 
ſtanced, the armies ſometime remained within 
ſight of each other, in a ſtate of the moſt anxious 
expectation. At length, ſome perſons of conſe- 
uence in both armies, wiſhin 
dreadful horrors that would inevitably reſult from 
an encounter between adverſaries ſo deſperately re- 
ſolved, and fighting for the ſovereignty of a pow- 
erful kingdom, interpoſed their good offices to ne- 
gociate a treaty. While the terms of a compro- 
miſe were under deliberation, Euſtace died, and 
this event ſerved to accelerate its progreſs. - A 


mediation being agreed to, it was ſtipulated be- 
tween the contending powers, that hoſtilities 


ſhould not be renewed ; that the adminiſtration, 
even over the provinces that had ſurrendered to 
Henry, ſhould be exerciſed by, and in the name 


of, Stephen _— his life; that upon the de- 
t 


miſe of Stephen, the ſovereignty: ſhould devolve 
to Henry, and poſſeſſion of Boulogne, and his 
patrimonial territories, be given and confirmed to 
William, Stephen's ſon. The barons having 
bound themſelves under the ſolemn engagement 
of an oath, ſtrictly to obſerve the conditions of the 
treaty, and paid homage to Henry as the legal ſuc- 
ceſſor to the throne of England, that young prince 


embarked for the continent, leaving Stephen to 


the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the regal power. 


to prevent the | 


_— 


71 
Stephen's ſtate of tranquillity, however, was of 
ſhort continuance ; for about a year after Henry 
had evacuated England, he died, after a ſhort 
illneſs, at Canterbury, where his corps was inter- 
red with all the ſolemnities uſually obſerved to de- 
ceaſed royalty. 3 

Stephen failed in all his undertakings, except 
in the artful plans he meditated, and ſucceſsfully 
carried into execution, for gaining poſſeſſion of the 
throne. England was never in a more truly de- 
plorable ſituation, than when under the govern- 
ment of this monarch : but we are not to cenſure 
him as the cauſe of the public calamity, His 
principal aim was to aboliſh an abominable ari- 
ſtocracy, by which the people were intolerably 
opprefled. His uſurpation can on no principle 
be juſtified ; but his memory deſerves ſome reſpect, 
on account of his liberality and forbearance ; 
ſince he was profuſe in diſtributing his favours, 
where he conceived them to be merited, and the 
annals of his reign are not tarniſhed by one in- 
ſtance of an implacable and unforgiving ſpirit, 
or of ſtudied perſecution, or impetuous barba- 
rity, He was afforded few opportunities of diſ- 
playing the good qualities of his mind; and thoſe 
of a contrary complexion, were aggravated by the 
diſorders of the times. Had he lived in a leſs tu- 
multuous and a more cultivated age, it may be 
concluded, that his reign would have been pro- 
ductive of honour to himſelf, and happineſs to 
his ſubjects. | 


ng his ſucceſſion, and rel 
= i which he knew his 
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IV. 


From the Death of King STEPHEN, to the End of the Reign 
35 of King JOHN. 


HENRY UL. ſumamed PLANTAGANE T. 


* 


| \ KY ee fon or Note d 
A. D. 1154. | on the frontiers of N * 
| dy, in the ſiege of a caſtle |] 


belonging to one of his mutinous barons, he re- 


caved intelligence of Stephen's death; but con- 
ſeious that his great power and popularity would 
Prevent any intrigues being formed for interrupt- 
ing on the veneration 


land, he determined, that an impatience to ob- 
tain the crown, ſhould not occaſion him to aban- 
on the enterprize. Having quelled the inſurrec- 


don, he repaired to England, where he was re- 


ceived with Joyful acclamations by all ranks of 
: * people; who _ ſwore allegiance to their 
e ſovereign, who ſeemed perfectly qualified 


» @#%g 


rſon to be held in Eng- 


4 


| 


| 


for reſcuing them from the evils by which they 
had been ſo long and heavily opprefled. | 
Soon after Henry had aſſumed the. 
throne, he induftriouſly applied him- 15 Do 1155 
ſelf to correct the public abuſes that had pre- 
vailed during the government of his predeceffors. 
The acute penetration, vigilance and judgment, 
that he diſcovered in executing this bufineſs, was 
eſteemed as predictive of a re-eſtabliſhment of 
public tranquillity and happineſs. He di d 
the mercenary troops who bad cauſed violent and 
continual diſorders in the kingdom, and ſent them 
abroad, together with d' Vpres their leader, who 
had been the confidential friend of the late king. 


He reſumed the grants made in former reigns to 
having 
cauſed 


divers churches and monaſteries; and 
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to inveſt him with the powers of adminiſtration. 


faſtneſſes of the country. 


cauſed new money of the proper value to be coin- 
ed, he iſſued a proclamation, by which the cir- 
culation of the adulterated coin was effectually 
ſuppreſſed. He granted charters to ſeveral towns, 
by virtue of which the citizens claimed their pri- 
vileges and freedom independent of any ſuperior 
but himſelf. And it ſhould be obſerved, that 
theſe charters were a principal part in the founda- 
tion of the ſtructure of Engliſh liberty that was 
afterwards raiſed. He ordered moſt of the caſtles 
erected ſince the deceaſe of Henry I. which ſerved 
as places of refuge for robbers and factious par- 
ties, to be demoliſhed, and enforced a rigorous 
execution of the laws againſt delinquents of every 
defcription. The earl of Albemarle, Hugh Mor- 
timer, Roger, the ſon of Miles of Glouceſter, and 
ſome others, came to a reſolution of oppoſing the 
deſtruction of the caſtles ; but the power of the 
king ſoon terrified them into ſubmiſſion. 

155 The beginning of Henry's reign was ſomewhat 
diſturbed by ſeveral inſurrections fomented by the 


_ depreſſed and diſcontented barons ; but theſe be- 


ing quickly ſuppreſſed, the abetrors of them pro- 


vided for their ſafety, by ſwearing fealty and al- 


legtance to the king. 5 
F Tranquillity being firmly eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land, the king undertook an expedition to the 


continent, in order to repreſs the inſolence of his 


brother Geoffrey, who had made an incurſion 
upon the provinces of Maine and Anjou. Henry 
had no ſooner diſembarked, than his claim was 
univerſally recognized: and Geoffrey retracted 
the pretenſions he had advanced, on condition of 
being allowed an annual ſtipend of a thouſand 
pounds by Henry; and haſtened to Nantz, the 
inhabitants of which county, after their expul- 
ſion of count Hoel, their prince, had propoſed 


Upon Henry's return to England, 
rains ch he" refobved to retaliate the n . in- 
vaſions of the Welch; and in this expedition he 
was involved in great difficulties from the natural 
A party of the Welch 
troops, and the van- guard of Henry's army being 
engaged in a narrow defile, the latter were put to 
flight, when Henry de Eſſex, the hereditary ſtand- 
ard-bearer, deſerted his poſt, and joined the fu- 
gitives, exclaiming, that the king was ſlain. This 
circumſtance might have proved fatal to the arms 
of England, had not the king immediately diſ- 
covered himſelf, and thereby re- animated the ſpi- 
rits of his drooping ſoldiers. The ſuperiority of 
Henry's power, and his repeated ſucceſſes, com- 
pelled his adverſaries to ſue for clemency, and 


an accommodation enſued. Soon after the con- 


clufion of the treaty, Robert de Montfort exhi- 
bited an accuſation of felony againſt Henry de 
Eſſex; alledging, that the in famy of his conduct 
in Wales, by which the ſucceſs. of the Engliſh 
arms, and the king's life, had been brought into 
imminent danger, was deſerving the moſt igno- 
minious puniſhment. De Eſſex being apprehend- 
ed on this charge, his effects was confiſcated, and 
he was degraded from his military employment 
and dignities, and compelled to ſeclude himſelf 
in a convent, | 

| The death of Geoffrey, the king's 
inks eq brother, happened 3 two years 1 
ter he had aſſumed the government of Nantz : and 
in conſequence of this event, Henry claimed the 
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| 11 ght, though he had, in fact, no farther title to 


| 


þ 


county as being devolved to him by hereditary | 


- 


the adminiſtration of affairs in that province, than 
the free ſuffrages and election of the people about 
two years Peder. Henry engaged in an expe- 
dition, to ſecond, by the force of arms, his pre- 
tenfions to the principality of Nantz, which Co. 
nan, earl of Britanny, had already taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of, on the plea, that he alone was Juſtly en. 
titled to the government of the diſputed county 
which had been ſeparated from his territories hy 
the revolt of his turbulent and factious ſubjects, 
Apprehenſive that Lewis, king of France, 
might interpoſe in this controverſy, Henry paid a 
viſit to that monarch, and had the addreſs, by the 
mere force of civilities and profeſſions of eſteem, 
to infinuate himſelf into his friendſhip : and x 
ſtrong treaty of alliance was concluded between 
France and England, in purſuance of which young 
Henry, the heir of the Engliſh throne, then only 


| five years of age, was afhanced to Margaret of 


France, though ſhe was ſtill in a flate of very ten- 
der infancy. | 
Dreading no longer any obſtruction to his en- 
terprize from the king of France, Henry now pro- 
ceeded into Britanny; and Conan, hopeleſs of 
maintaining a ſucceſsful oppoſition againſt ſo pow. 
erful an adverſary, ſurrendered to him the princi- 
pality of Nantz. This expedition was produc- 
tive of greater advantage to Henry than he ori- 
ginally expected. The earl conceived, that by 
contracting an alliance with ſo formidable a mo- 
narch as Henry, he ſhould be the better enabled 
to reduce his refractory ſubjects to obedience ; and 
therefore he propoſed to betrothe his infant daugh- 
ter and only child to Geoffrey, the third ſon of 
Henry, who was nearly of an equal age; in which 
the king readily acquieſced. About ſeven years 
afterwards the earl died, and Henry took quict 
poſſeſſion of the territories of the defunct, in 
virtue of his being guardian to his fon and his 
daughter-in-law, the heirs to the principality, 
The ardour of Henry's ſpirit for enterprize was 
too ſtrong to permit any opportunity to elapſe, 
which it was poſſible for him to render ſubſervient 
to the extenfion of his territory, and the advance- 
ment of his fame. The only iſſue of William IV, 
count of Thoulouſe, was Philippa, dutcheſs of 
Guienne, mother of queen Eleanor; and ſhe 
would have inherited his dominions, had not the 
prince, ambitious of ſecuring the ſucceſſion in the 
male line, conveyed the reverſion of the princi- 
pality, by a contract of ſale, to his brother Ray- 
mond de St, Gilles. Hence aroſe a variety of 
contentions between the male and female heirs; 
the firſt maintaining, that the contract was regu- 
lar and binding, and the other party as firmly in- 
fiſting, that it was fictitious and illuſory ; and, as 
times and circumſtances changed, the principality 
was at ſome periods in the poſſeſſion of one, and 
at others in that of the oppoſite branch of the fa- 
mily. At the period we are deſcribing, the go- 
vernment was under Alphonſo, the ſon of Ray- 
mond, who now ſolicited protection from the king 
of France, againſt the power of Henry. Jealous 
of the rapid progreſs of Henry's ſucceſs, and en- 
vious of the aggrandizement of the Engliſh 
throne, Lewis was eaſily prevailed on to ſuppolt 
Alphonſo, although he had before eſpouſed the 
oppoſite intereſt, and, when married to Eleanof, 


| demanded a ſurrender of Thoulouſe, as being the 


legal inheritance of his wife, | 


Having 


* 


11,vins by manifeſtoes and other pacific mea- 
ul, ncfiecually endeavoured to ſupport the jul- 

: of his wife's claim, Henry determined to 
pro? by force of arms, the right that was denied 
bi in the controverſy of argument and expoſtu- 
lation. Conſcious of the many diſadvantages of 
commanding an army compoſed of feudal vaſſals, 
Henry levied upon Normandy and other of his 

rovinces, remotely ſituated from Thoulouſe, cer- 
tain ſums of money in lieu of the ſervice of his 
vaſſals. Upon the fee of each knight he impoſed 
a ſcutage of three pounds. Perhaps a tax of this 
kind, levied at any former period, is not recorded 
in hiſtory; but his Engliſh, as well as foreign 
ſubjects, readily aſſented to the meaſure ; and 1n 
a ſhort time he collected a powerful army, with 
which, affiſted by Berenger, count of Barcelona, 
and Trincanal, count of Niſmes, he made a de- 
ſcent upon Thoulouſe, and having conquered the 
towns of Verdun and Chaſtelnau, the whole pro- 
vince was preparing to ſubmit to his power, when 
an inconſiderable reinforcement arrived under the 
command of the king of France. Henry either 


thought it ſo much his intereſt to maintain the 


udal principles, by which his foreign territories 
= 1 or _ ſo much reſpect to his ſu- 
perior lord, that he declared he would not affault 
a place which was defended by the king of France. 
Having raiſed the fiege, Henry proceeded to 
Normandy, to oppoſe an incurfion made in that 
rovince by count Dreux, under the inſtigation 
of his brother Lewis. An open war was now pro- 
ſecuted by the rival monarchs with equal vigour, 
during which, however, no important events oc- 
curred. A treaty of peace was negociated, but 


ir failed of "reſtoring a mutual confidence and | 


friendly correſpondence between the rival kings. 
With the view of gaining poſſeſſion 


A. P. 1160. of the fortreſs of Giſors, which had 


been conſigned to the Knights Templars, on con- 


dition that they ſnould deliver it to Henry, upon 
the celebration of the nuptials of the prince and 
princeſs, that monarch cauſed the marriage of the 
royal infants to be ſolemnized: and the grand 
maſter of the Temple was, by valuable preſents, 


prevailed upon to give the king poſſeſſion of Gi- | 


ſors, as being part of the dowry ſtipulated to the 


princeſs Margaret. Incenſed at the unjuſtifiable | 


conduct of Henry, the king of France baniſhed 
the Templars from his dominions, and prepared 


for commencing hoſtilities againſt England : but | 


E III. who had been driven from 
ome by the antipope, Victor IV. interpoſed, 
and effected a mediation *. MN TS ite 
AD. Henry now returned to England, 
D. 1162. | PP . ads 

and engaged in an enterprize, which, 
though neceſſary from political motives, and con- 
ducted with no inconfiderable ſhare of ſkill and 
prudence, created him abundance of difficulties, 
imminently endangered his crown” and life, and 
was not terminated without ſome diminution of 


France. He was now, from an hereditary claim, 


maſter of Anjou, Touraine and Maine, and the 
dutchy of Normandy; and in right of his wife 
he had taken poſſeſfſion of Guienne, Xaintonge, 


Perigord, Poictou, Auvergne, Limouſin; and Au- 


gumois; and to theſe he had added Brittany, by 


En — 


* 


„The following inflance wil. be ſufficient to give an 
idea of the authority poſſeſſed by the Roman pontiffs in 
— ages: Henry and Lewis meeting the pope at the 


7 | 


. 
o 
k 
| 


ol Torci, on the Loir, they quitted their horſes, and + See Note, p. 75. 
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| marrying his ſon to the princeſs Margaret. But 
ſuch extenſive foreign territories, and the repu- 
tation of unrivalled power, were advantages inſuf- 
ficient to ſecure the government from domeſtic 
| oppoſition. 8 #4 gel 
Though Henry had checked the power of the 
barons, the temporal influence of the ecclefiaſtics 
had arrived to ſo formidable a height, that it was 
doubtful whether the regal or the pontifical autho- 
rity was moſt predominant in England. The clergy 
claimed an exemption from the ordinary taxes of 
the ſtate, and the privilege of being liable only 
to ecclefiaſtical penalties, which had been granted 
to them by the late king. As their offences, how- 
ever atrocious, were only cognizable by their own 
inſtitutions, their delinquency was encouraged in- 
ſtead of being repreſſed, by the laws which the 
reſt of the people were bound to obey: and as a 
proof of this, it is only neceſſary to mention, 
that, according to the teſtimony of cotemporary 
writers, a hundred murders were committed with 
impunity, by men in holy orders, during the ſhort 
time between the king's acceſſion, and the period 
of which we are now writing T. 3517 
During the contention for the papacy between 
Alexander and Victor, the king had not interfered 
for ſome time; but he was provoked from his 
neutrality, by receiving information, that the arch - 
biſhop of Rouen and the biſhop of Mans, had 
recognized Alexander's title to the ſee of Rome; 
Hereupon the my iſſued orders for immediately 
overthrowing the houſes of the biſhop of Mans; 
and the archdeacon of Rouen; but, in conſide- 
ration of his advanced age, the effects of the royal 
diſpleaſure were not extended to the archbiſhop. : 
We ſhall now proceed to an account of Henry's 
conduct with regard to the clergy in England: 
Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, held a dif 
tinguiſhed place in the king's eſteem. His refu- 


', 


mildneſs of his character and extreme age, were 
confiderations that prevented Henry from repreſ- 
fing the incroachments of the clergy during the 
life of that prelate : but immediately upon his 
deceaſe, Henry reſolved effectually to oppoſe the 
clerical uſurpations. In order to facilitate the ac- 
comphſhment of this ſalutary purpoſe, Henry 
advanced Thomas à Becket to the ſee of Canter- 


|| bury, who he had reaſon to believe was firmly de- 


voted to his intereſt, 
Since the Norman conqueſt, Becket was the 
firſt man of Engliſh extraction entruſted with any 
conſiderable ſhare of the adminiſtration. He was 
the ſon of a citizen of London, and by unwearied 
induſtry greatly improved the faculties with which 
nature had endowed him. He was liberally pa- 
tronized by archbiſhop Theobald, who removed 
him from the ſheriff*s office, where he was em- 
ployed as a clerk, to a ſtation more ſuitable to his 
abilities; and as opportunities occurred, confer- 
red upon him ſeveral preferments. Being in a 
ſituation ſufficiently affluent to — him to tra- 
vel, for the purpoſe of inereaſing his knowledge, 
he Ae Lag Italy, and e reſi- 
dence at Bologna, where he ſtudied the civil and 
canon law. Upon his return to England, he was 


promoted by his former patron to the archdeaconry 
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[each taking hold of the reins of tho animal the pontif rode, 


* 


conducted him in that ſubmiſſive manner to the caſtle, Where 
1 they aſſiſted him . HH ut HHS 577 
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ſal to crown Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen; the 
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of Canterbury, and afterwards appointed by him 
to negociate ſome important eceleſiaſtical buſineſs 
at Rome. ©. Fo ; 

Upon king Henry's acceſſion to the throne, 
Becket was powerfully recommended to him, as 
a man whoſe abilities and integrity entitled him to 
preferment. The king was before prepoſſeſſed 
in his favour, from the circumſtance of his hav- 
ing ſupported the meaſures of the archbiſhop 
Theobald, which had materially tended to facili- 


tate his advancement to the ſovereignty ; and now, 


having minutely ae pra his character, and 
found him to be a man of confiderable abilities and 
he thought integrity, he appointed him to the dig- 
nity of chancellor, one of the moſt important civil 
offices under government. In that age, excluſive 
of the poſſeſſion of the great ſeal, many truſts of 


vaſt confidence were repoſed in the chancellor; 
he was guardian to all minors and pupils who 


were tenants to wegn 4 the baronies eſcheated 


to the crown were under his controul; he had | 


poſſeſſion of all vacant prelacies and abbies; 
though not particularly ſummoned, he was enti- 
tled to a place in the council; it was a part of his 
bufineſs to counterfign all commiſſions, writs, and 


letters-patent; and as he exerciſed the office of 


ſecretary of ſtate, and had a concern in all impor- 
tant tranſactions of a e nature, he was a kind 
of prime miniſter. He was afterwards appointed 
provoſt of Beverley, dean of Haſtings, and con- 
ſtable of the Tower, and put into the poſſeſſion of 
the honours of Eye and Berkham, capital baro- 
nies that had eſcheated to the crown, and receiv- 
ed the high additional honour of being nominated 
to conduct the education of prince Henry, the 
King's eldeſt fon. The ſplendor of his furniture, 
which was profuſely ornamented with gold and 


 Mlver, the luxuries with which his table was con- 


ſtantly provided, the pomp of his retinue, and 
the value of his donations, were correſpondent to 
his immenſe revenues: and, in ſhort, no ſubject 
to the Engliſh monarchy had arrived to ſo exalt- 
ed a ſtate of grandeur and unbounded opulence. 
Fitz- Stephens, the hiſtorian of Becket, records, 


that the floors of his apartments were daily cover- 


ed with freſh ſtraw or hay during the winter ſea- 


ſon, and in ſummer with green fuſhes or boughs, 


that thoſe who paid their court to him, and could 


not procure places at table, might not ſoil their | 


apparel by fitting on the floor“. He retained a 
great number of knights in his ſervice, and ſo 
high was he in the public eſteem, that even the 
moſt haughty among the barons conſidered them- 


ſelves as honoured by being admitted to his table. 
The ſons of the principal nobility received their 


education in his houſe, where the king himſelf 


frequently accepted of entertainments. 
As he had only taken deacon's orders, he de- 
clined few of the faſhionable amuſements of the 
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to attend the king in hir wars: at Thoulouſe 
During the ſubſequent wars, on the frontiers of 
Normandy, he ſumptuouſly maintained, for the 


four thoufand' of their attendants. Being a 
pointed envoy to the court of France, he 1 1 
with him a retinue compoſed of a thouſand per- 
ſons, and made ſo extraordinary a diſplay of pom 
magnificence, and riches, as raiſed the aſtoniſh. 
ment of the French, and inſpired them with a 
| high idea of the importance of the Engliſh na- 
tion, whoſe ambaſſador maintained a ſtate of gran- 
deur that might be envied by the moſt powerful 
ſovereign. | IT 
He lived on terms of unreſtrained friendſhi 
and familiarity with the king, which is proved by 


day through London, Henry obſerving a beggar- 
man in miſerable apparel, aſked his chancellor 
whether it would not be a commendable action to 
alleviate the diſtreſſes of the ſhivering wretch by 
fupplying him with a warm coat? Becket re. 
plied, that to afford ſuch comfortable relief at ſo 
ſevere a ſeaſon, would be an inſtance of humanity 
deſerving” great praiſe. Then, ſaid the king, ] 
will-furniſh him with a garment immediately, 
and ſeizing the chancellor's coat, a ſcuffle enſued, 
in which they were both in danger. of falling from 
their horſes; but Becket at length let go the 
garment, which the king preſented to the beggar, 
who was exceedingly thankful for the preſent, 
though he was wholly ignorant of the quality of 
his benefactor. e 

The archbiſhopric of Canterbury being vacantby 
the demiſe of Theobald, the king, contrary to the 
advice of Matilda, promoted Becket to that fee: 
and he was no ſooner inſtalled in this new dignity 
[than an alteration took place in his whole de- 
meanour and conduct. As the firſt {tep towards 
the accompliſhment of his ambitious defigns, he 
determined to retrieve his character of fanCtity, 


his buſy and oftentatious courſe of life, and the 
levities he had ſo freely indulged.  _. 
Without the ceremony of requeſting the king's 
permiſſion to reſign, or giving the leaſt previous 
notice of his intention, he abruptly returned his 
ſeals of office as chancellor, alledging, that as it 
was now become neceſſary for him to employ his 
whole attention in the diſcharge of his eccleſial- 
tical: duties, he muſt relinquiſh all ſecular offices 
to ſuch as might be able to execute them without 


nature, 


Though he ſtill n all the pomp of his 


manners, and the voluntary mortifications he en- 
dured were aſtoniſhingly ſevere. It cannot be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, that he had any other view 
in maintaining his retinue, than to ſtrike the minds 
of the vulgar ; and to the ſame motive is to be 
aſcribed his ſacrifice. of all the comforts, conve- 


ſpace of forty days, twelve hundred knights, and 


an anecdote recorded by Fitz- Stephens: riding one 


which he was ſenfible muſt have been impaired by 


interrupting conſiderations of a more important 


retinue, he affected the moſt rigid auſterity of 


buſineſs. He was not deficient in point of per- niencies, and moſt innocent enjoyments of life; 
ſonal bravery; which he proved by expoſing him || for, beitig already the ſecond, the ſevere diſcipline 
ſelf to imminent danger in ſeveral military en- || to which he enjoined himſelf, he ſuppoſed would 
terprizes. Entirely at his own expence, he || contribute to make him the firſt man in the king- 
tranſported from England ſeven hundred knights || dom. His back was conſtantly mangled by the 


| 


: CCS mmm | — Ü—— - — =_ 
% John Baldwin held the manor.of Oterarsfee, in Ayleſ- ||.geeſe in ſummer; and in winter ſtraw, and three eels, thrice 


- bury, of the king in ſaccage, on the condition of. providing in each year, if the king ſhould ſo often viſit Ayleſbury: 
graſs and herbs as litter for the king's bed, and two. grey || Madox, Bar. Anglica, * 715 . pn oben 
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Z | Cleftaſtics in proportion as it impoveriſhed the» 
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ba complicated crime *, aggravated as it was by | 


it ſtripes 7 
3 his ſkin, and his pretended anxiety 
to conceal this mark. of humiliation, occaſioned 
it to he more generally and particularly obſerved. 
The ſackcloth he wore was filled with vermin, and 
dirt, from its being ſeldom changed. He waſh- 
ed daily the feet of thirteen beggars, kneeling 


while he performed the office. He fed on bread, 


and drank water, with an infuſion. of unſavoury 


rbs: 
ane and contrition, and he converſed freely 
with perſons of all ranks who profeſſed a ſanctity 


of manners. 9 
which ſome writers have aſcribed to the pureſt 


At length, though too late, the king was con- 


vinced of that ambition which actuated the heart 
of Becket. His refignation of the office of chan- 
cellor taught the ſovereign, that he had form- 
ed a falſe idea of the pliability of his diſpoſition. 


Becket, now an archbiſhop, revived ſome antient 
claims to church-lands, which from the time of 
the conqueſt had lain dormant. Though the arch- 
biſhop was prevailed on by the king to relinquiſh: 
two or three of theſe claims, it was not long be- 
fore he diſcovered, that all his plans to humble 


the clergy would be violently oppoſed by the ob- 


ſtinate and turbulent ſpirit of the prelate. 
The king, however, notwithſtanding! all the 
oppoſition he met with from the archbiſhop, de- 
termined to exert himſelf to rectify the ptevailing 
errors among the clergy,, who had grown very li- 
centious in their manners, under the pretence 
that they were emancipated from all dependence 
on the ſecular power. 
former reign, who were by no means qualified 
either by their virtues or learning, had taken 
holy orders, that they might indulge themſelves: 
in their irregularities without fear of cenfure'; and 
it is much to the diſcredit of the biſhops! of thoſe 
days, that they were admitted almoſt without 
queſtion. Theſe people held not any eccleſiaſtical; 
preferment, nor did they belong to any dioceſe; 
ſo that not being under any kind of controul; 
their behaviour was flagitious in a very high de- 
gree. The prieſts of this age, among other 
modes of oppreſſing the people, had introduced 
the practice of ſelling pardons; which at length 
became a very gainful trade, and enriched the ec- 


hity ; who were taught, that an implicit reſigna- 
tion tothe will of the prieſts was a principal part 
of cheir duty um wir B59} 0142 Tel Etc 

The ſagacity of the king readily diſcovered the 
oppreſſions under which his people-laboured, ow- 
ing principally to the blind obedience to the prieſt- 
hood in which their minds were held; and his 


good ſenſe and ſpirit determined him, by a bold 


ſtroke, to ſet them free from the ſlavery in which 


they had been held by the churchmen: nor was 


it long before an opportunity offered, of making 
a Vigorous effort to carry his plan into execution. 
The daughter of a man of fortune in Worceſter- 
ſhire had been debauched by a prieſt; Who added 
to his crime the murder of her father, to evade 
the effects of that rage which he could ngt. doubt 
but would follow on ſuch an occaſion. The peo- 
ple in general expreſſed their abhorrence of ſuch; 
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It was made appear to the king, that ſince his ac- 


he himſelf adminiſtered; he wore 


his countenance exhibited a picture of 


Such was the conduct of Becket; 


| 


** 


Many perſons, during the 


73 


the ſacred profeſſion of the delinquent: their mur- 
murs ran high,; and the king inſiſting, that the 
culprit ſhould be tried by the civil magiſtrate, 
Becket oppoſed that proceeding, as an invaſion of 
the rights of the church, and gave directions that 
the murderer ſhould be confined in the biſhop's 

riſon, to prevent his being taken into cuſtody 
bi the king's officers. Hereupon the king de- 
manded that he ſhould be firſt tried in the ecclefi- 
aſtical court, and then given up to the ſecular 
power: but this was oppoſed by the archbiſhop, 
who alledged that it would be unjuſt, that a man 
ſhould be tried twice for the ſame crime, and 
made an appeal to the ſee of Rome for the ratifi- 
cation of his opinion | beta, Th 

Now it was, that the king determined to exert 
himſelf in abridging the immunities of the church; 
in the moment when the eccleſiaſtics, in defence 
of their ſuppoſed rights, were abetting the crime, 
by protecting the perſon, of a murderer; With 
this view he convened a general aſſembly of the 
prelates, of whom he defired that the murderer 
might be delivered into the hands of juſtice; and 
that a law might be enacted, for the more effectual 
puniſhment of ſuch offenders in future; Becket 
retired with the ecclefiaſtics, to conſider of the 


| propoſition made by the king: but as the arch- 


biſhop was the foul of the aſſembly, it was guid- 
ed by his will, and the determination was, that 
the culprit ſhould not be delivered up to the ſe- 
cular power. The king, anxious to obtain ſome 
ſort of conceſſion from the eccleſiaſtics, demand- 
ed if they were willing to ſubmit to the antient 
laws and uſages of the kingdom: but they evaded 
giving a full anſwer to the queſtion, ſaying, that 
they were ready to ſubmit in all things, “ ſaving. 
the rights of the clergy and church;“ which, 
in fact, was not making any conceſſion at all. 
The king, exaſperated to the higheſt degree at 
an anſwer that ſo palpably evaded his queſtion, 
left the aſſembly in diſguſt, and ſoon afterwards 
deprived Becket of the honours and caſtles he 
continued to hold as of right, from his havin 
been lord chancellor. The prelate made the ſur- 
render, and left London without farther ceremony. 
Becket remained for a confiderable time under 
the diſpleaſure of the king, but at length his ob- 
ſtinacy yielded to motives of prudence; and he 
conſented to obey his ſovereign in all things, and 
conform to the antient laws and uſages of the 
realm. The king was anxious to hold the arch- 
biſhop in theſe ſentiments of duty and loyalty; 
and ſoon afterwards convened a gene- . 
ral council of the prelates and nobili- : . 
ty at Clarendon, where he ſubmitted the matter 
in queſtion to diſcuſſion, and deſired the concur- 
rence of the aſſembly to his plan of proceeding. 
The prelates in general complied through fear; 
and a number of articles were agreed to at this 
meeting, which were afterwards diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, of the 
heads of which it may not be incurious to recite 
the pectienla .. 1 Sa * 
I Theſe Conſtitutions enacted, that „ All ſuits 
<<, relative to preſentations ſhould be preferred to 
the deciſion of the king's court; that all crimes 
committed by the clergy, ſhould be cognizable 
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ceſſon, above an hundred m | 
r murders had been committed by 
eccleſiaſtics ; among whom not one had been puniſhed 10 N 
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| much as with degradation, which was enjoined by the canons 
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c in the king's court, ' without infringin on che I= bleman oppoſing ot rejecting the legal decifiens. 
«- eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; but that a clerk, on f. of the ecsſefiaſtical oqurt, ſhould be compelled 
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% conviction, 


ould forfeit his privilege and the 
6. protection of the church: that no biſhop or | 
«other clergyman, ſhould quit the realm with- | 
ec out obtaining the king's licence, nor procure 


ce that licence, without previous ſecurity for ab- 
cc ſtaining from every thing prejudicial to the king || 


* 


* 


and kingdom during his abſence: that excom- 
ce municated perſons ſhould be exempted from oath, | 
ce or giving ſecurity for remaining in the place of 
their reſidence; but at the ſame time be obliged 


* 


© to comply with the judgment of the church, 
© in order to obtain abſolution : that accuſation | 
© ſhould not be brought againſt any lay perſon in | 
ce the eccleſiaſtical court, without legal and re- 
“ putable evidence in preſence of the biſnop; and 


if any perſon arraigned ſhould be one whom no 
& perſon would venture to accuſe, the ſheriff, at 


ec the inſtance of the biſhop, ſhould oblige twelve | 
% reputable men of the neighbourhood, to de- 


e clare upon oath, what they knew of the mat- 
& ter: that no tenant in capite, or miniſterial 


ce the concurrence of the king; or, in his abſence, 
4 of his juſticiary : that appeals in eccleſiaſtical 
ce cauſes ſhould be made from the archdeacon to 
« the biſhop, from the biſhop to the archbiſhop, 
< and laſtly to the king, to be determined by his 
ce precept in the court of the archbiſhop ; but to 
c proceed no farther without the king's conſent : 
ce that all ſuits between laymen and eccleſiaſtics 


& fummoned by the archbiſhop or biſhop, to an- 
cc ſwyer for a miſdemeanour that ſhould fall under 
ce their cognizance, might, for contempt of ſuch 
© ſummons, be interdicted from divine ſervice, 
ce hut not excommunicated, till he ſhould' be re- 


ce figned to that ſentence by the king's officer, in 


& default of making proper ſatisfaction: that 
6c all archbiſhops, prelates, and clergymen, where 
cc dignities and benefices ſhould depend 'on the 
« king in capite, ſhould hold their poſſeſſions as 
« baronies, appear before the king, his juſtices 
ce and miniſters; to anſwer the duties of their te- 
ce nure, obſerve and perform all the royal cuſ- 
* toms, rights and ſervices; and like other ba- 
cc rons, fit as judges in the King's court,” until ſen- 
« tence ſhould begin to be pronounced for the 


*< to: ſubmit. /by the King's authority; and any 


s court, ſhould be proſecuted by the ec. 


tels forfeited to the king, ſhould belong to his 
cc majeſty, whether found within or without the 
5 precincts of the church: that the king's court 
* ſhould try all ſuits for debts: due upon oath. 
« ſolemn promiſe, or otherwiſe contracted; and 
* that the ſons of copyholders ſhould not be or- 
6e dained, without the. conſent of the lord of the 
* manor in which they were born #,” 

The biſhops ſubſcribed theſe articles without 
 hefitation ; and even Becket, after a temporary, 


reluctance, joined his name to the [reſt ; and no- 
thing now remained to give them compleat vali- 


dity, but that they ſhould. be ratified by the pope, 
The ſovereign pontiff at that time was Alexander 
the Third, who condemned and annulled moſt of 


the articles as prejudicial to the church, admit- 
c officer of the king, ſhould be excommunicated, | 
ce or his lands laid under an interdict, without | 


ting only fix out of the whole number, which was 
ſixteen : and indeed it ſeems aàſtoniſhing, that the 


| king ſhould ſuppoſe that the pope would conſent. 


to a ſet of articles, that tended to depreciate, and 
even annul, his own authority. 7 1 1/1 
' - Becket, highly chagrined that he had given his 
aſſent to articles that the pope refuſed to confirm, 
expreſſed the utmoſt compunction of mind for 
what he had done, and redoubled his auſterities 
as a mark of his contrition; nor would he even 


| The pope readily conſented to ſend the legate, but 


inſerted a clauſe in his commiſfion; by which he 
was enjoined not to do any thing to the prejudice 
of the archbiſhop; a circumſtance that defeated 


defired the attendance of a legate ; whereupon he 
ſent back the commuſſion with the utmoſt diſdain, 
and determined to ſeek another mode of revenge 
on the haughty prieſt. "ST. 
With this view, the king cauſed him to be ſued 
for ſome lands that were a part of the primacy; 
and the archbiſhop being ſummoned to appear, 
ſent word that he would have attended if his health 
had permitted; but this plea was rejected as not 
being founded in fact, and his non- attendance was 


tence mould begin to be | || deemed an inſtance of diſreſpect. After this, at 
6e loſs of life or limb, and then they ould be at a eouneil held at Northampton, Becket attempted 


66 liberty to withdraw: that the King ſhould enter 


&« into, poſſeſſion of all vacant ſees, abbies and 


« priories, of royal patronage and foundation; 
«and that in filling up theſe vacancies, the chap- 
de ter or convent fhould be aſſembled, the elec- 
& tion made in the chapet royal with the king's 


c texrenc honour, ſaving his order: that any no- 


ec conſent; and the perſon elected ſhould, before 
<< his conſecration, do homage, and ſwear, fealty 
& to the king, as his liege lord of life, limb, and 


being bead of the church; k 


a juſtification of his conduct; but judgment was 
given againſt him, as having been guilty of con- 
tempt of the king's court, and being deficient in 
his allegiance, Hereupon his effects were forfeited 
to the King, and ſentence was pronounced againſt 
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From ſome of the' en articles in will ſeem fi, 
dent, that Henry II. was the fir king who could boat 


5 plaint 


6c perſon refuſing to abide by the award of = 
« ki La 
| 


6 cleſiaſtical authority, till the king's. award 
5 ſhould receive ſatisfaction: that goods and chat- 


the very end which the king had in view, when he 


him by the biſhop of Wincheſter: / A ſecond com- 


& about tenures, ſhould be tried before the king's || officiate at the altar, till the pope had granted him 5 
& juſticiary, by the verdict of twelve reputable |} abſolution for the ſuppoſed offence... 0 .. 
& men; and if the tenure ſhould be found frank || In proportion as the archbiſhop ſubmitted ts 
ce almoine, the ſuit ſhould be referred to the ec- || apparent mortifications, the king deemed that he - 
“s cleſiaſtical court; but if a lay fee, determined || intended an inſult to himſelf; ſo that his former 5 
& in the king's court, unleſs both parties held of || partiality for the archbiſhop was converted to ha- 5 
& the ſame lord, whether ſpiritual or temporal, || tred, and the breach between them grew daily 7 
« in which cafe the ſuits ſhould be tried in his || more and more wide. At length the king, reſolu- 4 
ce court; but the perſon ſeized of the tenement || ed, if poſſible, to curb the inſolence of the arch - 5 
& jn queſtion, ſhould not, on account of ſuch ver- biſhop, requeſted that the pope would ſend a le- I 
cc dict, be diffeized till the determination of the || gate to England, in the hope that his ſuperior power "4 
«© ſuit: that any tenant of the king's demeſnes, would controul'and curb the conduct of Becket. = 
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7 -xhibited againſt the archbiſhop, for] might be decreed by his judges. He'then aſked 
Re nk e ur he had received as the king's leave to depart from Northampton, 
* bi of 55 caſtles of Eye in Suffolk, and which being refuſed, he abruptly left the palace, 
ry ag in Hampſhire. Becket alledged, || and found means to quit the kingdom privately, 


| than the ſum with which || and retire to the continent . 
er _ 00 "Gr th king's uſe, but had not Beeket's character for pious reſolution was, b 
he was © Sk of it againſt his majeſty : how-|| this time, ſo well eſtabliſhed, that he found a mo 
ys oa it prudent to give ſecurity for favourable reception AD oo 3 of all 
. money. On the following day [ ranks and degrees. e French king, who was a 
= R e ge ee againſt him e cf determined e of Henry, condoled with him, 
| RC five hundred marks, which had been] in appearance at _ 10 his 1 7 15 Ah and Ko 
im w the army lay before Thoulouſe, || pope treated him with the utmoſt reſpect, while 
= I . he had borrowed bo behaved with the mann 8 
the king's ſecurity. He pleaded] ing even to contempt, towards the ambaſſadors 
wy —_ 055 ee to make his 8 but ofthe king of England. The archbiſhop, con- 
he was obliged to find ſureties for the payment of _— _—_ yr power y re _ 78 
d for. 4 I ed, affected the utmoſt figns of humility, and re- 
1 were theſe eee ee " ſigned his = of r into — _ o = 
| for forty thouſand marks, which he had] pope, in the view of receiving it back with ad- 
— and Hepatic during the time he exer-|| aitional circumſtances of honour. : 
ciſed the office of chancellor. Unable to pay, or Becket had been exiled as a perjured 1 
give ſecurity for the n ſo ee all and hs 1 8 that = _— him Hed A e 
w not what courſe to take, but de- not fail of exciting the indignation of Henry, 
— — 0 deliberate on the fituation of his af-|| who was mortified to think t at his ambaſſadors 
fairs, and conſult with his friends. His flatterers || were treated with diſreſpect, his own advances to 
had now deſerted him, and he fat all night in con- obtain a conference with the pope rendered abor- 
verſation with his biſhops, ſome of whom adviſed || tive, and his ſubjects excited almoſt to rebellion, 
him to reſign his ſee *, as the moſt probable means || becauſe himſelf had behaved only with a mode- 
of making . ph Dy On ? others ad- 7 5 . of ou 3 arg gre 
im to offer ten thouſand marks as a com- us exaſperated, Henry ined to ca 
— while a third party recommended, that || all lubjection to the pope, and to free himſelf and 
he ſhould throw himſelf entirely on the mercy of || his ſubje&s from the burthen of ecclefiaſtical ty- 
his ſovereign, without: making, or attempting to ranny. Having formed this reſolution, he gave 
make, any terms whatever. The archbiſhop, howW- directions to his juſticiaries, that no appeals ſhould. 
ever, did not. follow the advice of either party; be made to the pope or archbiſhop, and forbad the 
but on the following day, e 4g » we' ee. — mandates _ them, — een 
epiſcopal habit, he took the croſs in his hand, to their authority in any inſtance. e declared, 
= 5 to court, he entered the royal apart-|| that thoſe who brought an interdict on the king- 
ments, ſat down, and held up the croſs by way || dom from the pope or Becket, ſhould be deemed 
of protection, to the aſtoniſhment of ſeveral of guilty of treaſon, and the crimeto be puniſhed by 
the biſhops who were preſent. The king, who] death if committed by laymen ; by loſs of 1 * | 
was at this time in an interior apartment, ordered and caſtration if by ſecular clergymen ; and by { 
that proclamation ſhould be made for the nobility [ amputation of their feet, if by the regular ec- | 
and prelates to attend him; and to them he com- clefiaſtics, | | 
plained of the inſolent behaviour of the archbi-]| On the contrary, the pope and the archbiſhop 
ſhop. The ſentiments of the council coincided|| did every thing in their power to wreak their ven- 
with thoſe of the king, and they joined in repro-|| geance on the king. Becket drew a compariſon 
bating the unwarrantable conduct of Becket, with] between himſelf and Chriſt, who, he aſſerted, 
whom they reſolved to expoſtulate, for having underwent a ſecond crucifixion, from the preſent 
firſt ſigned the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, and oppreſhons on the church : nor was this all, for 
then ſet the example of violating them. They ſent|| the proud prelate iſſued excommunications againſt 
him meſſages, argued with him, and even threat-|| the king's miniſters, againſt all who were concern- 
ened him; but meſſages, arguments, and threat-|| ed in ſequeſtering the revenues of the archiepiſ- 
enings were equally vain : he had formed his re- copal ſee, and all who paid obedience to the Con- 
ſolution, and nothing could ſhake it. He made ſtitutions of Clarendon. He proceeded till far- 
a ſolemn appeal to the pope, and put himſelf un- ther than this, threatening to excommunicate the 
der his protection, againſt any penalty. which king, unleſs he repented of what he had done ; 
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"P It may be preſumed, that this advice was given from ſtrength, that was often too powerfal for the other two mem- 
the wiſh to ſucceed him. bers of the ſtate. The king, being but a ſingle perſon, 
t Here it may be natural to enquire, how a perſon of || could have no wide connections among the lower orders of 
ach mean extraction ſhould be able to form any kind of op-|| mankind ; the nobles, being bred up in an haughty inde- 
poſition to ſo powerful a monarch as Henry: but the ſtate|| pendence, were taught to regard the inferior ranks as ſlaves ; 
was then, as 1t was for ſome ages after, compoſed of three] the clergy alone, by their duty, being obliged to confer 
diſtinct powers, all purfuing ſeparate intereſts, and very little|| with the loweſt, as well as the higheſt orders, were moſt 
dependent upon each other. heſe were, that of the king, || loved by the populace; who, ſince they were at any rate 
that of the barons, and that of the clergy ; for as yet the|| to be ſlaves, were the more willing to obey men who con- 
People had ſcarce any influence, ſeparately conſidered. Of] verſed with them, and who ſeemed to ſtudy their welfare, 
theſe three powers, the moſt recent was that of the clergy ;|| than ſuch as kept them at an humiliatin diſtance, and only 
which wanting the ſanction of preſcriptive right, endeavour- regarded them as the inſtruments of their private ambition. 
* to make up thoſe defects by their ſuperior arts of popu- For theſe reaſons, therefore, during the times we ſpeak of, 
arity, They therefore attached the people, who had hi-|| the fide of the clergy was always eſpouſed by the people ; 
therto been conſidered as unworthy of notice in the conſti- || and Becket, upon the preſent occaſion, ſecretly relied on 
ton, to their party; and thus gained an acquiſition of | their encouragement and ſupport. GoLpsmiTR,\ 
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and he had influence enough to procure the pope's | 
ratification of his cenſures. 1 
Henry at length began to feel, that the oppoſition 
that had been made againſt him was more formi- 
dable than he at firſt could have ſuppoſed: that his 
rivals on the continent were more powerful than 
he had imagined, and that his authority among 
his own ſubjects began to decline: on which he 
came to the reſolution of applying to the pope to 
act as umpire between him and Becket, which the 
latter more readily accepted, as there was at that 
time a kind of rivalry for the holy ſee, another 
perſon aſpiring to the popedom, and he was fear- 
ful leſt ns ſhould take part with his antago- 
niſt, Both parties were therefore well diſpoſed to 
accommodate the difference ; but ſeyeral circum- 
ſtances aroſe to protract the ratification of the 
treaty. After the terms were agreed on, the king 
refuſed to fign; and when they were a ſecond 
time adjuſted, Becket refuſed to accede to the 
treaty, In like manner a third and fourth nego- 
tiation were fruſtrated, the latter by an abſurd de- 
mand of Becket, who required that the king 
ſhould give him a kiſs of peace : but this the ſo- 
vereign refuſed, on which all the former animoſi- 
ties were revived, and continued for a confiderable 
time. © 
| Becket now took every opportunity of impeach- 
ing the Engliſh miniſtry, and thwarting all the 
meaſures of his ſovereign : but at length the le- 
gate from Rome interfered in the buſineſs, and 
matters were brought towards a peaceful con- 
_ clufion, by Becket's conſenting to diſpenſe with 
the kiſs of peace, and the king's permitting that 
he ſhould return to this kingdom ; in conſequence 
of which he came to England, and little more re- 
mained, but that an interview ſhould take place 


between the parties. The ceremonial being ad- | 


Juſted, Becket approached to make his reſpects to 
the king, who advanced to receive him with looks 
of kind complacency, and held a converſation 
with him, in as familiar a manner as if no diſ- 
pute had ſubſiſted between them. Either party 
appearing to be pleaſed with the other, Becket 
rode out with the king, and amidſt other conver- 
ſation, requeſted on for the invaſion of 
his right by the archbiſhop of York, who had 
crowned the young prince not long before. In 
anſwer to this the king ſaid, that a paſt tranſaction 
could not be recalled ; but that as. the you 
queen was ſoon to be crowned, he ſhould have the 
honour of performing that ceremony. 4 
Enraptured at this gracious condeſcenſion, 
Becket quitted his horſe, and proſtrated himſelf 
before the king, who likewiſe alighted, raiſed the 
prelate, and aſſiſted him to remount his horſe. 
Becket found the terms of his agreement with 
the king very much to his advantage, for the lat- 
ter — that the archbiſhop ſhould not reſign 
any of the rights of the church; he granted a 
pardon to all the clergy who had attended Becket 
in his exile; agreed that he and his adherents: 
ſhould be reſtored to their livings ; that thoſe who 
held benefices under the ſee of Canterbury, which 
had been conferred on them fince the abſence: of 
the archbiſhop, ſhould be deprivedof their livings, 
and their places ſupplied by ſuch -as he ſhould 
ehuſe to appoint. x | | 
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'* Some writers fay, that the king expreſſed himſelf to the 
followin It is my great unhappineſs, that an 
« all my "I ants, there is not one who dares to revenge the 
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One would imagine theſe conceſſions fron, 
monarch ſhould have been ſufficient to gratify the 
pride and ambition of the moſt arrogant ecclefiaſſis 
in the world, and ſhould have taught him a leon 
of gratitude to the prince from whom he had re 
ceived ſuch ſingular obligations: but his haughte 


inſolence knew no bounds, and he gave ſufficient 


proofs that it was not in the power even of un. 
bounded generofity to make him grateful, or abate 
of that inſolence which was one of the moſt dit. 
tinguiſhing traits of his character. He had but 
juſt landed in England, when he made a Progreſs 
through Kent with a pomp and oftentation ill he. 
coming a man who had ſo lately received the royal 
pardon. He paraded through the towns and vil. 


of the church, while the credulous and ſuper. 
ſtitious multitude hailed his appearance with 
hymns of congratulation and thankſgiving, Rec. 
ket had brought to England three fine horſes as 3 


| preſent to the young prince, who hearing that he 


had advanced towards Southwark in the ridiculous 
parade above-mentioned, ſent him- word that he 
might diſpenſe with his viſit, and that his preſent 


| would not be accepted. 


In this oftentatious perambulation Becket had 


| been attended by a number of knights, and other 


perſons in arms, and finding that the hearts and 
voices of the people were devoted to him, he be- 
gan to exerciſe his ecclefiaſtical power in a manner 
that ſufficiently teſtified the pride and rancour of 
his diſpoſition. He ſuſpended the archbiſhop of 
York, who had crowned the king's eldeſt fon 
during the abſence of his father : he excommuni- 
cated the biſhops of Saliſbury. and London, and 
treated other dignified clergymen, particularly 
thoſe who had affiſted at the late coronation, with 
equal rigour ; but the moſt fingular proofs of his 
arrogance were, his excommunicating a man for 
ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of him, and another for 
cutting off the tail of one of his horſes. 

The king was in Normandy at the time that 
Becket thus exerciſed his eccleſiaſtical power, and 
was enraged in the higheſt degree at the imperious 
conduct of the archbiſhop, of which he was in- 
formed from various quarters, and particularly 
from the prelates whom he had ſuſpended, and 
who took refuge in Normandy, to claim the king's 
protection. When theſe made him acquainted 
with their cauſes of complaint, he exclaimed moſt 
violently againſt the archbiſhop, whom he had 
raiſed from the moſt abject ſituation to be the per- 


from ſeverely reflecting on the timidity of the 
clergy, who wanted reſolution to avenge him of a 
proud and ungrateful prieſt *. £2 | 
The ſecluded archbiſhop of York had obſerved, 
that the king muſt not expe& any repoſe during 
the life of Becket, which probably gave riſe to 


the acrimonious reflection above-mentioned, which 


excited the attention of the whole court, but par- 
ticularly that of four knights and gentlemen of 
the houſhold, who formed a reſolution to revenge 
the inſults that had been offered to their ſovereign. 
The names of theſe determined men were Regi- 
nald- Fitz-Urſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de 


ferred together, bound themſelves by a ſolemn 


* * 


« affronts J am continually. receiving from a wretched 
«« prieſt,” * * | , 


oath, 


lages, exhibiting himſelf as a martyr to the cauſe 


petual diſturber of his repoſe: nor could he refrain 


Moreville, and Richard Brito, who having con- 
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then ſecretly retiring from court, em- 


| and | 
—_ at different ports for England. 1 
On the following day they met at the caſtle of 
galtwode, ſix miles from Canterbury, with a view 
of carrying their plan into execution. The 
ſuddenneſs and privacy of their departure, added 
to ſome menacing expreſſions that had been heard, 
induced the king to ſuſpect their purpoſe; on 
which he diſpatched ſome meſſengers, to forbid 
their committing any act of violence; but theſe 
arrived too late to anſwer the purpoſe of their 
errand ; for the conſpirators being met at the 
caſtle of Saltwode by twelve other perſons, they 
haſtened to Canterbury”; and the twelve aſſiſtants 
taking their ſtations in different parts of the town, | 
to prevent any inſurrection among the citizens, 
ths four principals repaired to the houſe of the 
archbiſhop ; and having ſecured two or three of 
his domeſtics, they entered his apartment, and re- 
proached him in the bittereſt terms for the ſuper- 
cilious arrogance of his conduct. 
Becket did not appear in the leaſt daunted by | 
this ſudden and unexpected charge, but defended 
his conduct with a manly reſolution, which ſome 
writers ſeem willing to attribute to a conſciouſneſs 
of innocence : he charged three of them, who had | 
ſerved him while he was chancellor, with ingrati- 
tude; but what he ſaid, tended only to confirm 
them in the reſolution they had taken to deſtroy 
him. In the mean time the hour of veſpers ap- 
proached ®, at which the archbiſhop reſolved to 
affiſt, notwithſtanding the importunity of ſome of 
his domeſtics : and he went towards the place of 
worſhip unguarded : he was followed through the 
cloiſter of the convent by the conſpirators, who 
unitedly attacked him with their ſwords ; and he 
D had no ſooner reached the altar of St. 
A. P. 1171: Benedict than they ſplit his ſkull, fo 
that the blood and brains flew on the altar. Thus 
was the world rid of the tyranny of an imperious 
prelate, who endeavoured to eſtabliſh the autho- 
rity of the church on the ruins of the civil eſta- 
bliſhment. We may conclude that he was not a 
man of real piety, ſeeing he was deficient in one 
of its moſt eſſential requiſites, humility, A proud 
Chriſtian is a contradiction in terms. 
Ig)he place in which this murder was perpetrated, ' 
the circumſtances which preceded and attended it, 
together with the character of the ſufferer, im- 
preſſed the people with ſentiments, which, how- 
ever extravagant, are not to be wondered at, con- 
fidering the times of which we write. His death 
was no ſooner known, than multitudes of people 
flocked to the church to behold the body, dip-| 
ping their fingers in his blood, and crofling their 
foreheads, as with that of a ſaint +. 
The ecclefiaſtics, probably from motives of in- 
tereſt, were anxious to have Becket conſidered as 
a ſaint, nor is it certain but they believed him 
one. The merits of his martyrdom were extolled 
n the higheſt degree, and he was repreſented as 
W ' proper object of univerſal veneration. 
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very ridiculous ſtories were told, and readily be- 
lieved, of miracles wrought at his tomb. Men 
were ſaid to have been reſtored to life at his ſhrine, 
which likewiſe extended the ſame genial influence 
to the carcaſes of horſes, cows, and dogs. 
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| Fe Some writers ſay, that the conſpirators retired to put on | 
their armour, which afforded the archbiſhop an opportunity 
eſca Ing ; but this does not ſeem probable: it is much 
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It is not leſs. aſtohtiſhing than true, that ſuch 

abſurdities gained credit; and, if poſſible, the fol- 
lowing circumſtances will be thought ſtill more 
abſurd, It was aſſerted and credited, that the 
archbiſhop, a little before his interment, quitted 
his coffin, to hight the candles for his own fune- 
ral ; and even after the ceremonial rites were'per- 
formed, it is ſaid that he ſtretched out his hands, 
as if beſtowing his bleſſing on the ſurrounding 
multitude. 1 | 
| Pope Alexander, taking advantage.of the cre- 
dulity of the people, canonized Becket by the 
name of St. Thomas of Canterbury; and ſo ſa- 
cred was his name held, that Chriſtians of all 
ranks and degrees came from every part of Eu- 
rape in pilgrimages to his tomb. Yet even in 
thoſe times, there were not wanting ſome men of 

ſuperior diſcernment, who ſo far from acknowledg- 
ing Becket for a faint, would ſcarcely allow that 
he had a claim to the character of an honeſt man: 


| and about fifty years after his death, it was pub- 


licly diſputed at Paris, whether he was in heaven 
or in hell. However, he had deſerved too well of 
the court of Rome, not to be ranked in the cata- 
logue of ſaints and martyrs, and the king was ſuſ- 
pected to have been the inſtigator of his murder. 
When the king received intelligence of the 
death of the archbiſhop, he was alarmed beyond 
expreſſion; apprehenſive that the crime would be 
imputed to him, and that all his endeavours to 
ſuppreſs the inſolence of the churchmen, would 
be rendered abortive. Penetrated with theſe ſen- 
timents, he refuſed the attendance of his domeſ- 
tics, and ſhut himſelf up in darkneſs, a prey to 
the gloom of his own reflections. For three days 
ſucceſhvely he obſtinately refuſed his food, or any 
other refreſhment ; till at length his courtiers 
thought it prudent to intrude on his retirement, 
and prevailed on him to ſubmit with fortitude to 
an event which he had not voluntarily occafion- 
ed, and could not poſfibly have prevented. The 
pope being affured that the king was not immedi- 
ately concerned in the death of Becket, granted 
him his pardon,.on the condition that he ſhould 
ſubmit implicitly in future, and do every thing 
that ſhould be enjoined by the holy ſee. The 
matter in diſpute being thus ſettled, the murderers 


of Becket were permitted to retire in ſafety, 
| 


| o the poſſeſſion of their former honours and dig- 


| 
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In the mean time the king, in order to divert 
the attention of the people from the death of 
Becket, reſumed a deſign he had formerly enter- 
tained, of making a conqueſt of Ireland; for which 
he had obtained a bull from pope Adrian the 


Fourth, but had been diverted from the proſecution 


of his defign, by the remonſtrances of his mo- 
ther: but ſeveral private adventurers having made 
a conſiderable progreſs in that country, it ſerved 
as an additional ſtimulation to Henry, for the pro- 
ſecution of his preſent plan. | | 
The pretence for undertaking this war was, that 
the Iriſh had made priſoners of ſome Engliſhmen, 
whom they had ſold to ſlavery ; but the pope's 
motive for granting his licence for the invaſion 
could not be doubted, fince he expreſsly ſtipu- 
lated, that Henry ſhould pay to the holy ſee a 
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+ The name of this proud prieſt is ill printed in our 
almanacks, oppoſite- the ſeventh of July; a circumſtance at 


V, that they went to his palace compleatly armed, || 


which the almanack-makers ought to bluſh.. . 
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penny annually for every houſe in Ireland, and 
maintain inviolate the rights of the church. 

It will be now proper to take a ſhort review of 
the ſtate of Ireland, previous to, and at the time 
of, the projected invaſion: Ireland bore a near 
reſemblance to England, when it was invaded by 
the Saxons : the inhabitants had been converted 
to the Chriſtian faith, and poſſefled, for a ſeries 
of at leaſt three hundred years, a ſhare of that 
learning which was then prevalent. They were 
poor, pious, and contented : nor were they defi- 
cient in the politer arts, of which many monu- 
ments are yet remaining ; but their poſterity de- 
generated from theſe adyantages, and at the pe- 


riod of which we are writing, were involved in| 


the grofleſt ignorance. The Danes had invaded 
and ravaged the iſland, and for a long time held 
the natives in ſubjection. At length, however, 
they roſe in arms, and expelled their conquerors : 
but knowledge had deſerted them, and they had 
none among them capable even of attempting its 
revival; ſo that they continued in a ſtate of igno- 
rance almoſt equal to that of ſavages. Their towns 
were ſuffered to fall to ruin; the natives lived in 


the fields, ſubſiſting on roots, milk, and cattle, | 


which they drove from place to place for the ſake 


of paſturage; they were ſtrangers to the art of, 


agricultyre, and when any danger threatened them, 
they retired to the bogs or the foreſts. Religious 
worſhip was almoſt unknown among them; but 
the petty princes made continual incurſions into 
the territories of each other, and ended by force 
of arms thoſe conteſts, which were commence 

with the moſt rapacious views. - 8 

Ireland conſiſted of the principalities of Lein- 
ſer, Meath, Munſter, Ulſter, and Connaught, 
each governed by a ſeparate ſovereign, when Hen- 
ry firſt projected the reduction of that iſland. In 
all their wars, the ſovereign of one of the diſtricts 
above-mentioned acted as commander in chief, 
and was deemed king of the whole country. At 
the time of which we write, Roderic OC Connor, 
king of Connaught, poſſeſſed the ſupreme com- 
mand, and Dermot M*Morrogh reigned in Lein- 
ſter. Dermot had carried off, and committed a 
rape on, the daughter of the king of Meath; 
who being joined by O. Connor, they made an in- 
curſion into the territories of Dermot, whom they 


drove from his government; on which he ſailed 
to Guienne, where king Henry then was, and ſo- 


licited his aſſiſtance, on the condition of holdin 
his kingdom as a dependency of the Engliſh crown. 
Henry acceded to this propoſal, but being at 


that time engaged in matters of higher conſe- 
quence to himſelf, he granted letters-patent to 


Dermot, empowering all his ſubje&s to aid and 
aſſiſt him. Thus furniſhed, the Iriſh prince ſailed 
to Briſtol, where he prevailed on Richard Strong- 
bow, earl of Pembroke, to enter into alliance 
with him; the terms being, that he ſhould marry 
his daughter, and be acknowledged heir to his 
poſſeſſions. Dermot likewiſe made an agreement 
with Robert Fitz- Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Ge- 
rald for their aſſiſtance; in return for which, the 

were to poſſeſs the city of Wexford, and two diſ- 


tricts in its neighbourhood, then in the occupation 


of the Eaſterlings. Dermot having made theſe 
A. D. 1152. Agreements, returned privately to Ire- 

7 land, and was followed in the ſpring by 
Fitz-Stephen; who took with him knights, eſ- 
quires, and archers, to the number of above five 
hundred. Maurice Pendergaſt joined them with 
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ten knights and ſixty archers, and with this trifl;, 
force they beſieged Wexford, which ſubmineg 
after a ſlight reſiſtance. Fitz-Gerald ſoon followed 
with about 4 hundred and fifty men, fo that th 
combined forces began to look formidable in 8 
eyes of the iſlanders. The chief ſovereign, * 
deric, oppoſed their force, but found himſelf un. 
equal to the conteſt, and was defeated. o 
Dermot had now taken poſſeſſion of his terr;. 
tories, and the ſucceſs he had met with flattered 
him with the idea of becoming ſovereign of all 
Ireland. Stimulated by ambition, he ſent to Eno. 
land to haſten the arrival of Strongbow, Whom 
king Henty bad hitherto prevented from embark. 
ing in this expedition. Strongbow ſent ten knights 
and ſeventy archers, under the command of Ray. 
mond; and, by the king's leave, ſoon followed in 
perſon, with a hundred archers, and two hundred 
horſemen. e e ee were 
It may ſeem extraordinary, that this inconſider- 
| able force (for when they were united they did not 
amount to a thouſand men) ſhould be equal to the 
reduction of a kingdom; yet ſuch was the cafe; 
for the natives fled wherever they approached : 
the city of Waterford ſoon ſurrendered ; Dublin 
was beſieged and taken; the earl of Pembroke 
married the daughter of Dermot, and on his death 
ſucceeded to the government of the kingdom of 
EC 3 
Little now appeared to remain to compleat the 
conqueſt of Ireland; for the Engliſh arms carried 
with thema terror that bad defiance to all oppoſition, 
At length Henry became jealous of the ſucceſs of 
thoſe whom he had permitted to make the con- 
queſt; and apprehenſive that they would render 
themſelves abſolute maſters of the whole country, 
he forbad the exporting any more proviſions for 
their uſe, and iſſued orders to recall them to Eng- 
land: but the commanding officers ſending him 
word that they meant to ſubmit all their conqueſts 
to his command and diſpoſal, he appeared ſatiſ- 
fied, and ſoon afterwards landed at W aterford, 
with five hundred knights in his train, to take po- 
ſeſfion of a kingdom that had been conquered to 
his hands. On his arrival, many of the petty 
chieftains repaired to him to ſwear allegiance, and 
in his progrefs through the country he received 
the homage of others, and confirmed moſt of them 


in the poſſeſſion of their hereditary honours and 
territories. | 


git As the country was but thinly peopled, there 
was a ſuperabundance of land, to 


Fat the am · 
wh their lives in 
the conqueſt. The king advanced the earl of 
Pembroke to the rank of ſeneſchal of Ireland; 
Hugh de Lacy he conſtituted governor of Dub- 
lin; and granted a patent to John de Courcy, to 
ſubdue the province of Ulſter, which as yet re- 
mained unconquered. The eccleſiaſtics of Ireland 
gladly admitted the Engliſh, expecting a greater 
degree of reſpect than had been hitherto ſhewn 
them, from the ſuperior civilization of their mam 
ners, over thoſe of their own countrymen. ' Pope 
Adrian, who had originally granted a bull to 
Henry for the reduction of the kingdom, now 
confirmed him in the conqueſt he had made, and 
from this period the kings of England were ac- 
knowledged as the undiſputed ſovereigns of Ire- 
land: and perhaps hiſtory can ſcarcely afford an 
inſtance of ſo valuable a conqueſt being made at 
ſuch a ſmall expence of blood and treaſure. Ite- 


| bition of all who had adventure 


ä 


land has retained its allegiance to the preſent 
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1 and may be conſidered as one of the 
ice reels in the Britiſh crown. We have 


ſh, that England may cheriſh this jewel 
al 1 degree of dere proportioned to its 


value! 


: f human ambition. He was the father of 
1 family, that added luſtre and appa- 
rent ſecurity to his crown : his enemies had ſub- 
mitted to the force of his arms ; his ſubjects were 
loyal, and he poſſeſſed the moſt extenſive territory 
of any European ſovereign. His ſon Henry had 

been anointed king, and no doubt was made of 
his right to the ſucceſſion: the ſecond ſon, Rich- 
ard, was duke of Guienne and Poictou; Geoffrey, 
the third, was duke of Brittany, in conſequence 
of his marriage; and John, the youngeſt, was 
intended for the government of Ireland, with the 
title of king : but all theſe flattering proſpects 
failed to ſecure the happineſs of his future life. 

We have already related, that ſoon after the di- 
vorce of queen Eleanor, Henry eſpouſed her, not 
from an attachment to her perſon, but from mo- 
tives of ambition. The tenderneſs of conjugal 
affection had never ſubſiſted between them; and in 

proportion as her perſonal attractions decay ed, ſhe 
become the object of the king's diſguſt; which was, 
perhaps, increaſed by his reflections on her infi- 
delity to her former royal conſort, and the circum- 
ſtance of her ſuperiority in point of years. Hen- 
ry was not addicted to many vices, but it muſt be 
acknowledged that he preſcribed no limits to the 


indulgence of his paſſion for women; and he con- 


ceived that the former libidinious conduct of his 
queen, and the imperfections that time had 


= wrought in her features, afforded ſome counte- 


nance and excuſe for the numerous amours in which 
he engaged. Among the number of his miſtreſſes 


was Fair Roſamond, a lady who is equally cele- 


brated in the ballads and the romances of the 
times, on account of her extraordinary beauty, 
and the fingular manner of her death. 


Roſamond Clifford, daughter of lord Clifford, | 


was eſteemed by far the moſt beautiful woman of 
the age in which ſhe lived. Henry, whoſe heart 


g | was remarkably ſuſceptible of amorous impreſ- 


fions, conceived an ardent paſſion for her, and lon 

loved her with unabating tenderneſs. That ſhe 
might not be expoſed to the jealous rageof Eleanor, 
his queen, he concealed her in a labyrinth in 
Woodftock-park ; where he retired to paſs, in an 
interchange of tender endearments with his ſoli- 
tary beauty, thoſe hours which could be ſpared 
from the important cares inſeparable from his ex- 
alted ſtation. Hiſtorians have not told us how 
long this intercourſe ſubſiſted; but we are in- 
formed, that it came at length to the knowledge of 
the queen; who, being guided by a clew of filk, 
found the retreat of her fair rival, whom ſhe com- 
pelled to ſwallow poiſon by holding a dagger to 
her breaſt, Hiſtorians differ in their relation of 


this fingular circumſtance; but it ſeems to be || tany, who had eſpouſed the cauſe of the young 


agreed, that the queen was not now leſs obnoxious 
on account of her jealouſy, than ſhe had before 
been for her gallantries ; and to her it was princi- 
pally owing, that any variance between the king 
and his children had ariſen; for the proof of 
which, it will be neceſſary that we take a retroſpec- 
uve view of the hiſtory of ſome parts of this mo- 
varch and his family. | os 
Prince Henry, who poſſeſſed that remarkable 
pride Which ſeems to have been hereditary in the 
3 | 


3 | 
Henry now appeared to have obtained the 
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Norman line, had been inſtructed by his mother 
to think himſelf injured, in not being admitted a 
partner in the adminiſtration after he had been 
crowned ; and even on the very day of his corona- 
tion a circumſtance aroſe, that ſufficiently marked 
the native pride of his heart, and evinced in what 
mode of thinking he had been trained. At the 
coronation-feaſt, the king, willing to do all poſſible 
honour to his ſon, inſiſted on carrying up the firſt 
diſh; and when he had placed it on the table, he ſaid, 
that no prince before had ever been ſo honourably 
attended: on which the youth turning to the arch- 
biſhop of Vork, ſaid, that “ it was not any ſuch 
&« great honour for the ſon of a king to be ſerved 
ce by the ſon of an earl; ꝰ and from this period, he 
took every means to gratify that ambition which 
held the principal place in his breaſt. | . 
The ſons Geoffrey and Richard were not leſs 
diſcontented than Henry; for the queen had ſti- 
mulated them to aſſert their title to the poſſeſſions 
which had been allotted them; and the king 
heſitating to gratify them in their demands, they 
privately retired to the court of France, where 
they were received and welcomed by king Lewis, 
who had before endeavoured to cheriſh their ſen- 
timents of diſobedience. Even the queen had 
diſguiſed herſelf in man's apparel, for the pur- 
poſe of effecting her eſcape to France, when ſhe 
was ſeized; and confined by command of the 
king. 58 
While a cloud was thus drawn over the domeſ- 
tic happineſs of Henry, he found the proſpect not 
more pleaſing, when he took a ſurvey of the diſ- 
poſition of his ſubjects. The barons were diſ- 
contented with the vigilance of his government, 
and wiſhed for the reign of a prince, who would 
either fear, or be flattered by them. The clergy 
ſtill recognized the death of Becket, and the peo- 
ple regarded that ecclefiaſtic as a martyr in the 
cauſe of religion. In fact, an univerſal diſſatiſ- 
faction prevailed, while Henry exhibited the ut- 
moſt calmneſs of intrepidity amidſt the impending 
ſtorm. He had at this time twenty t ren. | 
troops in his pay, a few ſoldiers which he had 
brought with him from Ireland, and there were a 
few barons who adhered to his intereſt, which was 
all the force he had to oppoſe to whatever might 
be brought againſt him. 5 
The young princes had engaged in their intereſt 
the king of France, the king of Scotland, and 
the counts of Flanders, Boulogne, Blois and Eu; 
who having combined to invade Henry's domi- 
nions in different places, the counts of Flanders 
and Boulogne attacked his poſſeſſions on the con- 
tinent on one ſide, while the French king, with 
the young princes, made a deſcent on the other. 
Still, however, Henry found means to defeat his 
opponents : the count of Boulogne was killed 
during an attack on the town of Drincourt, and 
Henry routed the French army who had befieged 
Verneuil : ſome troops under the barons of Brit- 


princes, were defeated, and the barons themſelves 
made priſoners in the town of Dol, whither they 
had fed for refuge. In conſequence of theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes on the part of Henry, the French king de- 
manded a conference, in which the former was 
mortified by the 12 of his three ſons ſtanding 
by his determined foe; but doubly chagrined when 
he found, that the leſs able they were to aſſert 


their claims, the more extravagant they were in | 
the making of them. yi 
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In the mean time, Henry was alormed with in- 
telligence of revolts and inſurrections in England: 
The jobility were diſſatisfied, and the king of 
Scotland making an irruption at this juncture, fa- 


voured their plans of inſurrection. Suffolk was 
invaded by ſome Flemiſh forces, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Leiceſter; but theſe were de- 
feated, and many of them ſlain. Lord Ferrars, 
Roger de Mowbray, and other pews of diſtinc- 
tion, had recourſe to arms; and by this time the 
king of Scotland had an army of eighty thouſand 
in the north, committing the moſt horrid devaſ- 
tations. . | 
King Henry haſtened to England to oppoſe 
theſe formidable foes ; but conſcious that his ſup- 
oſed concern in the murder of Becket had ren- 
dered him unpopular, he determined to do ſome- 
thing to ingratiate himſelf with the people. 
had previouſly cleared himſelf by oath before the 
pope's legate, of having had any concern in the 
aſſaſſination; had promited to perform whatever 
penance the church ſhould ordain, and even to 
ads three years againſt the infidels, if the pope 
ſhould infiſt on "I a proof of his obedience to 
the holy ſee *. Still however, the court of Rome 
was perpetually reminding him that ſome convin- 
cing proof of his humiliation would be expected, 
and it is even doubtful whether he himſelf did. not 
think ſo; for it was an age of ſuperſtition 
and blind obedience, from which even the wileſt 
of men did not find themſelves exempt. W here- 
fore, on his return to England, partly from mo- 
tives of policy, and partly from thoſe of religion, 
he determined to do penance at the ſhrine of 
Net. OE NO 
The king landed at Southampton, and imme- 
diately proceeded towards Canterbury ; and when 
he came within fight of the city, he quitted his 
horſe, pulled off his boots, and walked bare-foot 
three miles, till he reached the tomb, before which 


he proſtrated himſelf, remained faſting and. pray- | 


ing all the day, and watched duripg the night, 
Excluſive of this, he granted an annuity of fifty 
pounds to the convent, for the purchaſe of candles 
to illuminate the ſhrine. Nor was this all, for 
aſſembling the prior and monks of St. Auguſtine, 
he ſtripped his — and ſubmitted to receive fla- 
gellation from the hands of thoſe eccleſiaſtics; a 
baſe ſubmiſſion, which is not to be accounted for, 
but from the ſervile ſuperſtition of the age! 
The king received abſolution on the esd 
day, and then proceeded to London, where he 
was ſoon informed that a victory had been obtained 
over the Scots on the day that he was abſolved by 
eccleſiaſtical authority. The minds of the people 
now became reconciled to their ſovereign, and they 
attributed all his ſucceſs to his having made his 
eace with the church, conceiving that the reſt- 
lc pri of the murdered ſaint was at length ap- 
ea | | 
The victory over the Scots had been deciſive 
and compleat ; their king, after committing ſingu- 
lar devaſtations on the northern borders, retreated 
to Alnwick, on the approach of the Engliſh army, 
which was commanded by Ralph de Glanville +, 
and thought himſelf ſecure from any attack: but 


— 


o ? 


Glanville having received intelligence of his fituas | 


tion, made a forced march towards the place of 


_ 
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„ Theſe circumſtances ſeem to prove, that even the wiſer 
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his encampment, near which he approached yy 
ſuſpected, under the cover of a thick fog. 05 
the following morning, the Scotch were altoniſhcq 
at finding themſelves attacked by an encmy, of 
whoſe approach they had no idea. Their kin 


Engliſh troops, but he was ſurrounded and mage 
priſoner ; on which his army diſperſed, and 1. 
tired to Scotland in the utmoſt confuſion, = 
The aſpect of Henry's affairs now became much 
more favourable than before. Thoſe of the ba. 
rons who had rebelled, or had intended to rebel 
delivered up their caſtles, and made proper ſub. 
miſſion, ſo that peace was ſoon reſtored, At this 


juncture the eldeſt ſon of Henry, who had in. 


tended to embark, to act in concert with the diſ. 


capable of being carried into execution. The 
French king lay ing fiege to Rouen, Henry haſteneq 
to the continent, and a ceſſation of arms takin 

place, a conference was held between the kings; 


were agreeable to himſelf, but not equal in point 
of advantage to thoſe they had formerly refuſed; 
however, he allowed them penſions, aſſigned caſ- 
tles for their reſidence, and granted pardons to 
thoſe who had combined with them in their dif. 
obedience, Matters being thus adjuſted, the king 
| had leiſure to conſult the welfare of his ſubje&s, 
On his return to England, he compelled the 
| king of Scotland, then his priſoner, to. fign x 
treaty, by which he conſented to do homage for 
| his dominions. The barons and biuuops of Scat- 
| land did the ſame, and the forts of Edinburgh, 
Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and Stirling, 
| were delivered up as ſecurity for the performance 
of the articles; which were punctually executed, 
by Henry receiving the homage of the king, 
barons, and prelates of Scotland, in the cathe- 
dral church of Vork. 

The legiſlative inſtitutions that Henry intro 
| duced for ſecuring the domeſtic tranquillity of his 
| kingdom, were productive of the moſt 1alutary 


* 


preſſion of murder, robbery, burning habitations, 
and making counterfeit coin; according to which, 
the perpetrators of thoſe offences were to be pu- 
niſhed by the amputation of the right-hand and 
the right- foot. Though the ordeal trial by water 


was not entirely aboliſhed, its influence was con- 
fiderably decayed; and perſons who had been ſub- 


jected to this ſcrutiny, and eſcaped, were {till 
liable to a legal inveſtigation. of their conduct; 
and in caſe of conviction, they were baniſhed the 
kingdom. | 5 

Henry divided the kingdom into four juriſdic- 
tions, and appointed judges to make regular cir- 
cuits, for the purpoſe of trying cauſcs, and pro- 
tecting the inferior claſſes of his ſubjects from 
the cruelty and oppreſſion of the havghty barons, 
He reſtored the mode of trial by jury, which, 
through the prevalence of the abſurd and barba- 
rous cuſtom of deciding conteſts by camp-fights, 
had almoſt grown into diſuſe, . To ſecure his do- 
minions from the horrors that had been experr 
enced. from the formidable oppoſition of the re- 
fractory barons to the regal authority, he entirely 


. 


aboliſhed the newly erected caſtles, which had been 
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; > | * . | * * | 
| + This Glanville was the ſame, who was diſtinguiſhed as 


— 


princes, in thoſe dark ages, were little better than ſlaves to 
the Roman pontiff. 7 7 *16 


— 
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| one of the moſtjearned of our antient Engliſh lawyers: | 
| built 


3 


advanced with an hundred horſe, to. oppoſe the 


contented Engliſh, gave up his plan, as no longer 


in which Henry granted his ſons ſuch terms 23 


conſequences. He eſtabliſhed laws. for the ſup · 


Ss 


and animofity that his ſons entertained againſt each 


feſted towards him both as children and ſubjects. 
Richard, to whom the king had given poſſeſ- 
EE fon of Guienne, refuſcd to obey his father's com- 
mands in doing homage to his elder brother, by 
way of acknowledgraent for the adminiſtration of 
that dutchy : and in conſequence hereof, young 
Henry and Geoffrey united their forces, and in- 
SS vaded his territories. The king interpoſed his 


BE nmeiately after which, he had the mortification to 


him by the force of arms. 


| ; | he was ſeized with a violent fever; and, alarmed 
at the approach of death, he ſeriouſly reviewed 


| i the king, expreſſive of his ſincere repentance; and 
ceearneſtly ſoliciting the honour of a viſit, that he 
might have an opportunity of making ſome atone- 

ment for his multiplied offences, and not die 


iini it D&/TO BY 


built at tißed during the civil diſcords that 
2 ſuch 4 calamities throughout 
the kingdom; and to provide for the defence of 
in caſe of invaſion, he paſſed a law 

ſpecifying in the act the 


mares” 1 lit 
eſtabliſhing a militia, f 
for S th which the men were 


ſeveral accoutrements WI 


to be provided. 5 
Gl as were the abilities of Henry, they were 


- adequate to the arduous taſk of effecting a 
3 in the conduct of his diſobedient ſons; 
who were encouraged in their ingratitude and re- 
bellion by Philip, the young king of France; 
notwithſtanding the Engliſh monarch had been 
indefatigable in his endeavours to terminate the 
diſſenſions which aroſe in the royal family of 
France, upon the deceaſe of the late king; and 
was ſo ſucceſsful as to effect an entire reconcilia- 
tion between Philip, his mother and uncles. 

Young Henry, ambitious of obtaining the 
ower he was unqualified to exerciſe, demanded 
of the king a reſignation of Normandy ; and on 
his pretenſions being rejected, he haſtened to the 
court of France, to intereſt Philip in his favour : 
but finding that prince averſe to commencing hoſ- 
tilities againſt England, he made ſubmiſſions to 
his father, and accepted his offers of a reconcili- 


ation. The ſtate was thrown into frequent and |] 


: | dreadful convulſions, and the domeſtic happineſs 
of the king conſtantly diſturbed, by the rancour 


other, and the criminal diſobedience they mani- 


good offices, and appeaſed this contention ; im- 


© diſcover, that his eldeſt ſon was preparing to oppoſe 
While the young prince was at 
Martel, a caſtle near Turenne, buſily 


| A. D. 1183. 
1 employed in digeſting the plan of his conſpiracy, 


| 3 his paſt conduct; and being ſtruck with contrition 
tor his filial ingratitude, diſpatched a meflage to 


& "cithout the conſolation of having obtained his fa- 
wher's forgivenneſs. After ſuch repeated inſtances | 
By #5 the king had experienced of his ſon's ingrati- 
Wy fudc and treachery, it was natural, for him to ſuſ- 
ect that he only feigned indiſpoſition, for the 
Furpoſe of accompliſhing ſome ſtratagem danger- 
uus to his crown and life ; and therefore he paid 
o regard to his requeſt. But upon learning ſoon 
We after, that Henry was dead, and had exprefled the 
noſt ſincere remorſe, the natural tenderneſs of his 
W <ilpofition ſubdued all his philoſophy and forti- | 
L tude; upon receiving the news, he ſwooned thrice; | 
A he leverely upbraided himſelf for having refuſed 


ue requeſt of a dying aud repentant ſon, and re- 
Sretted that ground 


: Youth of the laſt opportunity of making atone- 


tation, and diſtinguiſhed him b 


ls ſuſpicion had deprived the 
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on the eleventh of June, in the twenty- eighth 
year of his age. e 

As the prince died without iſſue, his poſſeſſions 
devolved by legal right to his brother Richard; 
and the king intended that John, his third ſur- 
viving and favourite ſon, ſhould be put into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the government of the dutehy of Gui- 
enne, as his appennage. But this deſign was ve- 
hemently oppoſed by Richard, who repaired to 
Guienne, where he commenced preparations for 
proſecuting a war both againſt his father and his 
brother Geoffrey, who now was in poſſeſſion of 
the government of Brittany. Henry diſpatched 
a meſſenger to require the preſence of Eleanor, 
his queen ; and on her arrival, ſummoned Rich- 
ard to ſurrender, in her behalf, the dominion of 
thoſe territories of which ſhe had been conſtituted 
ſole heireſs, Hereupon Richard, either appre- 
hending that the Gaſcons would revolt againſt his 
pretenſions, or impreſſed with a ſenſe of filial obe- 
dience, relinquiſhed his claim to Guienne in fa- 
vour of Eleanor; made ſubmiſſions to his father, 
and returned to the court of England. _ 

No ſooner was the above contention appeaſed, 
than Geoffrey, who was, perhaps, the moſt refrac- 
tory and unprincipled of the king's ſons, afforded 
freſh inſtances of his ungovernable ſpirit and ir- 
reclaimable ingratitude : he demanded of his fa- 
ther, in a ſtyle of inſolent authority, that Anjou 
might be added to his dominions of Brittany ; 
and upon his claim being rejected, he fled to 
France, and there raiſed an army with a view of 
engaging in hoſtilities with his father. Soon after, 
however, the king was relieved of all apprehen- 
ſions of danger from the intrigues of Geoffrey, 
by receiving intelligence, that he had been killed 
in a tournament at Paris. Notwithſtanding the 
extravagantly vicious diſpoſition of this prince, 
which he had manifeſſed by innumerable acts of 
violence and abominable ingratitude, the news of 
his death proved the ſource of deep affliction to 
Henry; but the circumſtance was regretted by few 
of his ſubjects, who held him in vniverſal deteſ- 
y the opprobrious 
epithet of The Child of Perdition. TY | 
Upon the demiſe of Geoffrey, Philip, king of 
France, diſputed Henry's title to the wardſhip of 
the infant Arthur; who, in conſequenee of his fa- 
ther's death, ſoon after which event he was born, 
became intitled to the dukedom of Brittany. 
Philip had now once more detached Richard from 
his duty to his king and father, and vehemently 
infiſted that the marriage contract between that 
prince and Adelais, the ſiſter of France, ſhould 
be fulfilled without delay ; threatening, in caſe of 
procraſtination, to enforce his demand by a for- 
midable invaſion. In conſequence of theſe diſ- 
agreements, the contending parties agreed to hold 
a conference, at the uſual ſpot, between Giſors 
and Trie, under the vaſt elm, whoſe iD | 
branches are reported to have ſhaded ** x 125. 
a whole acre of ground. = | 

During their deliberations on the ſubje& of 
their reſpective rights, their attention was diverted 
from the buſineſs on which they had met, by the 
appearance of the archbiſhop of Tyre among the 


— 


| aflembly, cloathed in wretched apparel, and with 
a countenance ſo expreſſive of miſery, as could not 
fail of exciting commiſeration. He had lately 
returned from the Holy Land, and there been a 


ment for the errors. 


of his life. Prince Henry died 


witneſs to the grievous oppreſſions to which the 
| | * Chriſtians, 


— © — > : * 
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of the two monarchs was followed by great num- 


of being brought to a happy iſſue by the united 


the ſubject of the unprovoked invaſion, The 


this ſeems to be improbable, 
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Chriſtians, appointed to defend the holy ſepul- | 


chre, were reduced by the triumphant infidels. 
He repreſented the ſufferings of the champions of 
the croſs in ſuch pathetic terms, ſo forcibly de- 
picted the deſtructive power of the Saracens, and 
was ſo ſucceſsful in exeiting the predominant 
paſſion of the times, ſuperſtition and a jealouſy of 
military honour, that his auditors were animated 
with the hope of engaging in another cruſade. 
Henry and Philip mutually agreed to ſuppreſs 
all recollection of their animoſities, and direct 
their whole attention to the great object of reſcuing 
the city of Jeruſalem from the oppreſſion of the 
Saracens. Having aſſumed the croſs, the example 


bers of their vaſſals; and the confederacy being 
ſtrengthened by the emperor Frederic I. the pub- 
lic opinion was, that though the enterprize had 
been unſucceſsfully attempted by ſeveral indepen- 
dent chieftains and weak princes, it could not fail 


efforts of princes, poſſefled of ſuch irreſiſtible power 
and ſteady fortitude. PEP, 
48 Jealous of Henry's ſuperiority, and 
envious of his increaſing reputation, 
the king of France, apprized of the aſpiring and 
impetuous ſpirit of young Richard, determined 
to reduce the power of his rival, by renew- 
ing the animoſities that had fo fatally prevailed 
in the royal family of England. In purſuance cf 
this defign, he ſuggeſted to the prince the indig- 
nity of waſting the moſt valuable part of his lite, 
in labouring for the aggrandizement of an empire, 
which he might not inherit till a very diſtant pe- 
riod; and repreſented the ſplendid advantages that 
would reſult from diſmembering his father's do- 
minions, which would effectually tend to eſtabliſh 
him in power and independence. Counſel fo flat- 
tering to his ambition, was exceedingly grateful to 
Richard ; who, in order to afford a pretext for a 
war between England and France, agreed to make 
an incurſion upon the territories of Raymond, 
count of Thoulouſe. The prince having made 
the infraction, Raymond exhibited a complaint 
before the king of France, as his ſuperior lord ; 
and Philip diſpatched a reinonſtrance to Henry, on 


purport of Henry's anſwer was, that according to 
the ſolemn confeſſion of Richard to the archbiſhop 
of Dublin, Philip had given his approbation 
and authority for the enterprize againſt Raymond. 
Unabaſhed by this detection of his guilt, Philip 
{till continued to proſecute his treacherous deſign, 
and having made irruptions into the provinces of 
Berri and Auvergne, had the effrontry to aſſert, that 
his conduct was ſtrictly juſtifiable on the principle 
of his having a right to retaliate the injuries ſuſ- 
tained by the count of Tholouſe. | 

In revenge of the depredations committed by 
the king of France, Henry made inroads upon the 
frontiers of his dominions, and reduced Dreux by 
fire. This war, commenced at ſo important a 
juncture, diſſipated all the brilliant hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs in the projected cruſade, and ſerved to lower 
the popularity of both monarchs; who, at length, 
conceived that an accommodation would operate 
to the advantage of both parties; and they met 


2 
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* Some hiſtorians ſay, that Henry was himſelf enamoured 
of tlie young princeſs Adelais; and aſſign this as an ad- 


ditional reaſon, for his N the overtures of Philip: but 
r 


om the advanced years and 
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between Giſors and Trie, to hold a conference: 
on the concluſion of which, their diſſatisfaction 
and animoſities were mutually increaſed; and 10 
prove how greatly he was diſguſted in his late 
interview with Henry, the king of France ave 
orders for cutting down the large elm, under which 
the conferences had been uſually held, 

Philip now formed the reſolution of proſecutin 
the war againſt England with additional Vigour : 
but his own vaſſals, ſenſible that he was engaged 
in an invidious cauſe, refuſed to fight under his 
command: and being thus deſerted, he found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of requeſting a new 
conference with Henry, and of making overture 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of peace. Hitherto Hen. 
ry only ſuſpected the confederacy of Philip and 
Richard; but the terms of pacification were of ſo 
extraordinary a nature, that he no longer doubted 
of a ſecret alliance ſubſiſting between them. The 
requiſitions of the king of France were, that during 
Henry's life, Richard ſhould be crowned king, 
and inveſted with the government of his tranſma. 
rine territories, and that his marriage-contra& 
with Adelais, the ſiſter of Philip, ſhould be im- 
mediately fulfilled. So fatal were the effects that 
the king had experienced from crowning Henry, 
his eldeſt ſon, and from the alliance of that prince 
with the family of France, that without hefita, 
tion he rejected the propoſals “: and in conſe- 
quence hereof, and in conformity to his ſecret 
agreement with Philip, Richard revolted from his 
father; and having received the inveſtitures of all 
the dominions held by that monarch, of the crown 
of France, he did homage to Philip, which was 
accepted, as if he had been the legal poſſeſſor of 
thoſe territories. | as, 268! 

The confederacy between Philip and Richad 
was conducted with ſuch rapid ſucceſs, that Henry 
had ſufficient cauſe for the moſt ſerious appre- 
henſions. Ferte-Barnard was the firſt place that 
ſubmitted - to the combined forces of Philip and 
Richard ; ſoon afterwards Mans was conquered 
by aſſault; and it was with extreme difficulty that 
the king eſcaped from this place ; Amboiſe, Chau- 
mont, and the Chateau de Loire, opened their 
gates to receive Philip and Richard, upon the firſt 
appearance of their armies ; the enemy had in- 
veſted Tours, and the king, who had retreated to 


Saumur, daily received intelligence of freſh in- 


ſtances of the puſillanimity and treachery of his 
governors. Under all theſe complicated misfor- 
tunes, the king ſtill retained that ſerene dignity 
and manly fortitude, by which he had been ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed. | | 
The duke of Burgundy, the count of Flanders, 
and the archbiſhop of Rheims, interpoſed their 
friendly offices to effect a mediation between the 
contending parties; and at this juncture Henry 
received information that Tours had furrendered 
to the enemy. Senſible of the deplorable ſitua- 
tion to which he was now reduced, the meaſure of 
his fortune ſeemed too full to admit of much ad- 
dition ; his ſpirit, that had hitherto maintained 
its original vigour through a long ſucceſſion of 
very: ſevere calamities, was now entirely ſubdued; 
and,. thus deſperately circumſtanced, he found 
himſelf under the afflicting neceſſity of ſubmitting 


— 
3 
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conſummate prudence of the king; and more eſpecially 
when it is conſidered, that he had ſo many juſt and equitable 


motives for his conduct on this occaſion. 


/ | 2 to 


ſn conditions preſcribed by his rigorous 
06 3 The terms impoſed 
upon this truly reſpectable, but equally unfortu- 
nate monarch, were, that his ſon Richard ſhould 
eſpouſe the princeſs Adelais, and receive homage, 
and the oaths of fealty, from all the ſubjects of 
the throne of England, whether refident in that 
country, or in the king's tranſmarine territories; 
that as a compenſation for the expences of the 
war, he ſhould pay twenty thouſand marks to the 
king of France; that his own barons ſhould ſo- 
lemnly bind themſelves to compel the king to a 
rigid obſervance of every article of the treaty, 
and in caſe of his refuſal, join Philip and Richard 
in oppoſing him ; and that all his vaſſals who had 
engaged in the confederacy between Philip and 
Richard, ſhould receive unconditional pardon. 
To Henry, who had been accuſtomed to pre- 


ſcribe laws in treaties, the humiliating terms im- 


poſed by his adverſaries. were highly diſguſting : 
but a circumſtance ſtill remained to render his 


was to grant an indemnity, his aſtoniſhment and 


horror were inexpreſſible, when he perceived at 
the head of them the name of his favourite ſon, | 


John, whoſe intereſts he had been unremittingly 
anxious to promote, .and whoſe aſcendency over 
him had excited the jealouſy of Richard. Already 
oppreſſed with grief and cares, this laſt diſappoint- 
ment to his domeſtic happineſs, was ſo affecting 
| to the unhappy father, that he burſt into the moſt 
poignant expreſſions of ſorrow and deſpair, exce- 


rated the hour of his birth ; and denounced againſt | 


his ungrateful children, vehement maledictions 
which no perſuaſions could ever prevail upon him 
to retract. His heart being tenderly diſpoſed to 


friendſhip and paternal affection, more acutely | 


felt this laſt wound to his peace. The ſucceſſive 
inſtances of ungrateful return to his paternal. care, 
entirely broke his ſpirit, and produced a lingering 
fever, of which he died, on the 6th of July, at 
the caſtle of Chinon, near Saumur, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his 
reign, | | 
Geoffrey, Henry's natural ſon, who was the 


E only one among his children that behaved dutifully 


BS to him, attended the corpſe of the king to the 
abbey- church of Fontevrault, where it lay in ſtate. 
On the following day Richard came into the 
church to view the body of his father, and on his 
rappearance, blood guſhed from the mouth and 
= iris of the deceaſed, which, ſtriking the prince 
Vith remorſe and horror, he exclaimed, that he 
= was the murderer of his father. This circum- 
= fiance, which was unqueſtionably accidental, was 
| interpreted, by the {uperſiition of the age, as 
dreadfully predictive of vengeance to Richard, 
= ho, now too late, expreſſed the moſt fervent re- 
Pentance of that ungrateful conduct, which had 
brought his parent to an untimely grave. 
During the adminiſtration of Henry, he diſ- 
played all the combined accompliſhments of the 
Penetrating politician, the ſagacious legiſlator, 
4 and the magnanimous. hero. fe was of the mid- 
de ſtature, ſtrong, and well proportioned; his 
-ountenance was lively and expreſſive; his conver- 
lation affable and engaging; and his eloquence 
nervous, flowing, and perſuaſive. His recrea- 
tions were reading, and converſation with learned 
a 1 and hunting was his favourite exerciſe, by 
=” ich, — abſtemious diet, he kept himſelf from 


— 
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corpulency, to which his conſtitution was inclined; 
Moſt of the foreign improvements were introduced 
into England during the reign of Henry : but the 
people were ſtill far removed from a ſtate, of 
civilization. Shocking inſtances of depredation 
and barbarity were frequently committed by licen- 
tious confederacies of the ſons, and other rela- 
tions of the citizens of London; and among the 
victims to their avarice and cruelty, was the bro- 
ther of the earl of Ferrars. The death of a man 
of his quality fo enraged the king, that he de- 
nounced vengeance againſt the offenders, and 
thenceforth enforced a much more vigorous exe- 
cution of the laws. « | 1 
The following inſtance will prove in what an 
open and daring manner the houſes of the opu- 
lent were aſſaulted and plundered. The houſe of 
a rich citizen being attacked by a numerous band 
of deſperate ruffians, they, with divers implements, 
opened a paſſage through a ſtone wall, and were 


on the point of entering the habitation, ſword in 
miſery utterly incapable of further aggravation, | 
Upon receiving a liſt of the barons, to whom he 


hand, when they were oppoſed by. the citizen, 
compleatly equipped in armour, and reſolutely 
ſupported by his domeſtics : the citizen ſtruck at 
the man who firſt attempted to invade his premiſes, 
and having cut off his hand, vigorouſly oppoſed 
the deſperadoes, till his neighbours came to his 
aſſiſtance, when they diſperſed. But the delin- 
quent, who had loſt his hand, being ſecured, he 
was prevailed on, by the promiſe of a pardon, to 
betray his accomplices, in the number of whom 
was a man named John Senex, one of the moſt 
wealthy and reputably born citizens of London. 
This offender was conſigned to abide the iſſue of 
the ordeal trial, and being convicted and ſentenced 
to be hanged, he offered five hundred marks on 
condition of receiving a pardon: but the king 
ſternly rejected the propoſal, and ordered the 2 
fender to ſuffer the puniſhment due from the vio- 
| lated law. _ | 3 
The ſtriking traits in Henry's character bear a 
great ſimilarity to thoſe. in that of his grandfather 
Henry I. Ambition was the predominant paſ- 
fion in both monarchs : but that of the firſt Henry 


| had not opportunities of exerting itſelf, but by 


means criminal in themſelves, and productive of 
guilt in others; while the conduct of his grand 
ſon was happily exempted from ſuch conſiderable 
diſadvantages. In ſhort, both in a public and 
Aa ee the character of Henry II. was 
not degraded by any capital blemiſh ; in point of 
wiſdom, virtue, and ability, he was the moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed ſovereign that had ever ſwayed the 


| ſceptre of England; and he ſeems to have poſ- 


ſefled every accompliſhment both of mind and 

body neceflary for attracting univerſal reſpect and 

admiration. _ | _ 
Richard, who ſucceeded to the throne of Eng- 


land, and John, who was intitled to no heredi- 


tary poſſeſſion, and was therefore ſurnamed Lack- 
land, were the only legitimate iffue left by Henry, 
whoſe illegitimate offspring were Maud, married 
to the duke of Saxony ; Eleanor, married to Al- 
phonſo, king of Caſtile; Joan, married to Wil- 
liam, king of Sicily ; and two ſons by Roſamond, 
daughter of lord Clifford, one of whom was called 
Richard Longeſpee, or Longſword, from the 
ſword he uſually wore, and married after the king's 
death to Ela, daughter and heireſs of the earl of 
Saliſbury ; and Geoffrey, who was promoted from 


| the biſhopric of Lincoln, to be archbiſhop of 


York, : 
5 4 RICHARD 
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RICHARD I. ſurnamed 


; T\HE fingular fortitude of this 
MUG. | prince Stained him the name 
of Cœur de Lion. On his acceffion to the Eng- 
liſh throne, his tyrannical diſpoſition appeared ſo 
_ conſpicuous, as to afford his ſubjects a melan- 
choly proſpect of his future government, The 
obſequies of the late king were ſcarce finiſhed, 
when Richard began to diſplay the ſeverity of his 

unhappy temper, by ordering his ſeneſchal, Ste- 
phen de Tours, to be inſtantly impriſoned and 


aid in irons, till he had not only reſigned to him | 


the forts of which he had charge, together 
with the treaſures annexed, but alſo a fortune of 


his own, amounting to forty-five thouſand Anjevin | 
livres. Even this did not ſatisfy the cruelty of 


his diſpoſition, as he then expreſſed his defigns 
of annulling all unequal marriages in future ; and 
notwithſtanding he acknowledged Stephen was 
poſſeſſed of extraordinary talents, yet, on account 
of his obſcure birth, he inſiſted he ſhould be di- 
vorced from his wife, which orders were inſtantly 
obeyed. Stephen was yet detained in the ſervice 
of Richard, who, conſcious of his fidelity, per- 
mitted him to manage the revenue of Anjou: he 


then exhibited a ſtriking proof of his good ſenſe, | 
by diſcarding all thoſe domeſtics who had betrayed. 


their late maſter, even though it was in favour of 
himſelf ; at the ſame time rewarding all thoſe, who 


had adhered to their allegiance to his late father. 


He then, with a view of obtaining the favour 
of the Engliſh nobility, reſtored to them ſeveral 
caſtles, &c. which had been forfeited in former 
rebellions. 

His coronation was now ſolemnized in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, when the oath of fealty was ad- 
miniſtered to all thoſe who had omitted to take it 
previous to his arrival. | 

The preaching of the monks at this time, in 
favour of the cruſade, had worked up the Eng- 
liſh to-a very high degree of enthuſiaſm, 'The 
Jews, ever odious, now became more fo, and 
were even forbidden, by proclamation, either to 
enter the hall or church, during the ceremony of 
the coronation. 

The mob now imagining themſelyes ſecure, 
committed the moſt outrageous inſults on that 
people, many of whoſe houſes were ſet on fire. 
A dreadful conflagration enſued, when ſuch of 
the unhappy Iſraelites, as endeavoured to eſcape 
the fury of this lawleſs mob, fell victims to their 
barbarity. Every method was made uſe of by the 
king to put a ſtop to theſe outrages, but in vain ; 


till they had ſatiated the cruelty of their diſpofi- || kingdom to William Longchamp, biſhop of Ely: 
The cuſtody of the Tower of London, he com- 


| mitted to a Frenchman of obſcure birth, and the 


tions, on the perſons and properties of the de- 
fenceleſs Jews. The king, however, conceiving 
himſelf groſsly inſulted by ſuch a ſedition, cauſed 
ſome of the ringleaders to be apprehended, and 
after an impartial trial, executed ; in this, how- 
ever, he proceeded with great caution, it being 
diſcovered, that many perſons of conſequence in 
the city were concerned in the riot ; therefore, af- 
ter ſome few examples had been made by public 
executions, he finiſhed the matter by a proclama- 
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| Longchamp, prime miniſter ; and fo great was 


| time appointed. 


| 


| cing his ſuperiority over that kingdom, preſented 


care of the biſhop of Durham: he alſo appointed 
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tion, ſtrongly forbidding ſuch daring inſults in 
future. * | 
Richard now convened a general aſſembly at 
Pupewell-abbey, in Northamptonſhire, in order to 
deliberate on the proper meaſures to be taken to 
facilitate the equipment of a powerful armament 
for the cruſade. Bargains were now made with 
the moſt opulent perſons for titles, the only qua- 
lification requifite being money. The earldom 
of Northumberland was ſold to Hugh, biſhop of 
Durham; the office of chancellor to William 


the King's venality, that he declared in public 
that he would ell the city of London itſelf, if be 
could find a purchaſer. The King being deaf to 
the remonſtrances of Ralph de Glanville, juſticiar 
of the realm, that worthy miniſter reſigned his 
poſt and engaged in the cruſade. 

| Hough, biſhop of Durham, now gave a thou- 
ſand marks to ſucceed to that important office, 
By ſuch illegal methods, Richard acquired a much 
larger ſum than was ever poſſeſſed by any of hi; 
predeceflors. Many, who in the height of their 
zeal, had ſworn to attend him to the cruſade, were 
now abſolved from their oaths, on payment of a 5, 
large ſum of money; which he was empowered ts WR 
do by a bull, obtained from pope Clement, fr 
that purpoſe. 

He now contracted for all veſſels throughout 
the kingdom, that were deemed proper for the 
ſervice. - This infatuated prince had now cauſed 
ſuch a ſpirit of cruſading to prevail throughout 
Europe, that thoſe men who ſcrupled to take the 
croſs, were held in the greateſt contempt by the 
women, who even ſent their diſtaffs to them by 
way of deriſion. bes 2 

Several ambaſſadors were now ſent from France, 
to acquaint Richard of the reſolution of Philip 
and his barons, to meet him at Vezelay, in order to 
accompany each other on the cruſade. The king 
immediately ſummoned a general council at Lon- 
don, when the earl of Effex was appointed to 
meet Philip at the place of rendezyous, at the 


Richard now repaired to Canterbury, where he 
adjuſted ſome diſputes between the archbiſhop 
and the monks of Chriſt- church. During his ſtay 
at this place, he received a viſit from the king of 
Scotland ; who, on condition of Richard's renoun- 


him with ten thouſand mars. 
Richard now committed the guardianſbip of the 


caftle and foreſt of Windſor he entruſted to the 


ſeveral noblemen to aſſiſt them in the adminiſtrr 
tion of juſtice, Theſe meafures he thought ne- 
ceſſary to take, in order to ſecure domeſtic tram 
quillity during his abſence. | = 
On the eleyenth of December, Richard, ac. 


companied by the cardinal Anagni, embarked at 
2 4 Dove, 


— 


il 
F 


his arriva 
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and the ſame day landed at Gravelines. 
NN Flanders was ready to receive him on 
I, and conducted him to Nor mandy. 
Here he executed a ſtratagem which has fixed an 
everlaſting ſtigma on his name, as being repug- 
nant to juſlice, and highly derogatory to his dig- 
nity as a monarch of England. A proclamation 
was iſſued, in which he pretended to have loſt the 
reat ſeal; and ſtrictly ordered no credit to be 
iven to any deed, grant, or inſtrument, till it 
ſhould receive the ſanction of a new ſeal to be 
made for that purpoſe. This obliged all perſons 
poſſeſſed of ſuch inſtruments, to bring them to 
be ſealed anew; for which pretended indulgence, 
he extorted from them very confiderable ſums of 
. . Previous to the time appointed for 
* nn general rendezvous, a conference 
was held at Gue St. Remi, between the two kings, 


attended by ſome of their noblemen and prelates. 
At this meeting they mutually ſwore to protect 


each other's dominions ; and that in caſe of death, 
the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to the command of 
the troops, together with the money belonging 


on the expedition. The queen of France hap- 
pening to die at this time, the rendezyous, which 


| i Vas appointed to be held at Eaſter, was obliged 


to be deferred till Midſummer, | 
Richard not yet ſatisfied with the immenſe trea- 


: ſure he had amaſſed, veſted Longchamp with le- 


gantine power; and directed him to demand one 
palfrey and ſumpter-horſe from every abbey and 
crown manor, and two from every city in Eng- 


land, for the uſe of the expedition. He then 


ſent to England for his mother Eleanor, together 
with Eleanor of France ; alſo his brother John, 
the two archbiſhops, with all the other prelates ; 
but cautiouſly exacted from his brother John, and 
Geoffrey, archbiſhop. of York, an oath (in order 
to prevent diſturbances in his abſence) that they 
would not fet foot on Engliſh ground for the 
ſpace of three years, at which time he propoſed 


odo return from the expedition; however, they 


were afterwards abſolved from this obligation, 
through the interceſſion of his mother. 
Having a powerful fleet juſt equipped, -and 
well ſupplied with proviſions, he now directed the 
commander to fail for Marſeilles, where he pro- 
poſed his forces ſhould embark. He now framed 
2 body of laws to be obſerved throughout the 
fleet, and appointed five juſticiaries to ſee them 
properly executed. ri 
The appointed time for the rendezvous now 
approaching, Richard proceeded to Vezelay with 


(crip and ſtaff, the cuſtomary badges of pilgrims, 


which he had received from the archbiſhop of 
Tours. At Vezeley the two kings met, from 
whence they ſet out for Lyons, at the head of one 
hundred thouſand men, where, on their arrival, 
they agreed to ſeparate, finding it almoſt impracti- 
cable to march ſo numerous a body together. Ac- 
cordingly Philip took the route to Genoa, and 
Richard that of Marſeilles. Here he met with a 
number of pilgrims, waiting for a paſſage to Pa- 
leſtine, but their proviſions being almoſt exhauſted, 


they made him a tender of their ſervices, which 


Richard inſtantly accepted. 
After waiting with the utmoſt impatience a 
whole week, in expectation of the arrival of his 


fleet, he determined to hire three large buſſes 


* 
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Py 
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houſhold to Sicily, for which place they accord- 
ingly ſet ſail, but being obliged to put in at Salerno, 
| he there remained till news arrived of his fleet being 
at Meſſina, when he inſtantly fer out for that place, 
where, on his arrival, finding the town already 
crowded with French troops, he determined to fix 
his quarters in the ſuburbs. He then took poſ- 
ſeſſion of two ſtrong caſtles, fituated on the Faro; 
one of which he converted into a magazine, the 
other he aſſigned for his ſiſter's accommodation in 
the winter, he being reſolved to take up his quar- 
ters during that ſeaſon in this place. 


guſt againſt Richard, through the inſtigation of 
Tancred, king of Sicily, ſet him at defiance, ex- 
pelled ſuch of the Engliſh as were in the city, then 
ſhut their gates, and manned their walls, The 
king of France now interpoſed, and endeavoured to 
effect a conciliation, but in vain, The cowardly 
Meſſinians, during the conference, ſallying out of 


the town, killed a number of Richard's men and 


horſes, and made a vigorous attack on the quar- 


ters of Hugh le Brun. | 
to the deceaſed, for the ſole purpoſe of carrying | 
| inſtance of their treachery, inſtantly put himſelf at 
the head of his troops, and in a ſhort time repulſed 


TheEngliſh king being greatly exaſperated at this 


the citizens : but not content with purſuing them 
to their gates, he aſſaulted the city with ſuch im- 
petuofity, that notwithſtanding every oppoſition 
from the united force of the inhabitants, affiſted 
by the French, they were ſoon obliged to ſubmit 
to the victorious arms of Richard, and ſuffer the 
Engliſh flag to be diſplayed on the ramparts. 
Richard was now thoroughly convinced of the 
duplicity of his French ally, for whom he began 
to conceive the utmoſt contempt ; nevertheleſs, as 


quitted the city, and erected a fortification in the 
ſuburbs, within which he encamped. 

The diſpute between Philip and , 5 
Richard, occafioned by the late rup- © 9 
ture at Meſſina, being now amicably adjuſted, 
Philip ſet fail for Paleſtine ; . but Richard being 
highly enamoured with the charms of Berengaria, 
princeſs of Navarre, determined to wait the ar- 
rival of that amiable princeſs, who was every day 
expected, in company with his mother Eleanor; 


garia remained with the queen dowager of Sicily, 

in order to accompany Richard in his voyage. 
The tenth of April he ſailed from Meſſina, with 

one hundred and fifty large ſhips, and fifty-three 


were overtaken by a ſtorm, which ſeparated the 
fleets, Richard got ſafe into the Ifle of Crete, but 
two of his largeſt ſhips were drove on the coaſt of 
Cyprus, where the vice=chancellor, with ſeveral 
knights, and their attendants, were drowned. 


were inſtantly ſtripped and unpriſoned by order 
of the tyrant Iſaac, who aſſumed the title of em- 
peror of Cyprus. A third veſſel, having on board 
the queen of Sicily, and the fair Berengaria, this 
inhuman monſter would not ſuffer to come into 
the harbour, 

Richard being informed of their diſtreſs, in- 
ſtantly flew to their aſſiſtance, when he found them 
expoſed to the inclemency of the weather, at an- 


at the inhumanity of the tyrant, immediately diſ- 
| | | patchee 


1 n 


and twenty armed gallies, to convey himſeif and 


The citizens of Meſſina having conceived a diſ- 


a proof of his inclination to preſerve the peace, he 


and they arrived in a very few days after. Beren- 


gallies. A few days after their departure, they 


Thoſe who were ſo fortunate as to reach the ſhore, 


chor before the port. Richard, highly incenſed 
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patched a meſſenger to demand his pilgrims, with 
their effects; when, inſtead of a compliance, 
Iſaac returned a moſt infolent anſwer to the king's 
meſſage, which exaſperated him ſo much, that 
he inſtantly landed his troops, and attacked the 
Cypriots, whom he preſently routed ; took poſ- 
ſeſhon of the town, and brought his fleet into the 
harbour. A ſecond engagement ſoon after enſued, 
which entirely put an end to the uſurped power 
of the tyrant Iſaac, who, with the whole land, 
ſubmitted to the ſuperior valour of the Englith 
Conqueror. oh 

Being now in poſſeſſion of the iſland, the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed between him 
and his admired Berengaria, who was crowned 
the ſame day. The Cypriots now acknowledged 
Richard as their deliverer, to whom they paid 
homage, and preſented with a moiety of their 
effects as a farther token of their gratitude ; and 
alſo engaged to ſend a ſupply of proviſions to Pa- 
leſtine for the uſe of the Chriſtian army. After 
appointing Richard de Camville, and Robert de 


'Turnham, governors of the iſland, he failed with 


his whole fleet for Acon. | | 
Saladine, emperor of the Saracens, had fitted 
out a prodigious large ſhip, commanded by ſeven 
admirals, and manned with fifteen hundred of 
their choiceſt troops, bound for the garriſon of 
Acon, with proviſions and warlike ftores. On this 
veſſel all their hopes depended, but Richard meet- 
ing with it, totally deſtroyed it. After which he 
purſued his voyage to Acon, where he ſafely ar- 
rived, to the inexpreſſible joy of the Chriſtian army. 
The preſence of Richard inſpired the troops 
with redoubled ardour, and the fiege was carried 
on with moſt amazing ſpirit and alacrity. This 
diſtinguiſhed courage in the king 
raiſed a flame of jealouſy in the breaſt of Philip, 
, who now conſidered himſelf as totally eclipſed by 
the valiant exploits of the former. 
Saladine finding it utterly impracticable to raiſe 
the fiege, ſubmitted to ſuch terms as Richard 
ſhould think proper to grant; which capitulation 
did not even ſecure their lives, as he denied them 
their liberty, till they ſhould be redeemed by two 
hundred thouſand Byzantines, and in default at 
the ſtipulated time, were to be left entirely at the 
mercy of the conqueror. Mk 0 
The city having now ſurrendered, was agree- 
able to the determination of the arbitrators, equally 
divided between the two kings. Philip now ex- 
prefling a defire of returning home, Richard, at 


length, conſented to his departure, but not till | 


he had obtained from him a ſolemn vow, not to 
invade the territories of Richard himſelf, nor ſuf- 
fer them to be invaded by others, during the ab- 
ſence of the king. The future behaviour of Phi- 
lip, however, plainly evinced what confidence 
ſhould be placed in a man who had already been 
_ guilty of ſo many inſtances of perfidy. On his 

return through Italy, he complained to the pope 
of the,ill-treatment he had received from Richard, 
whoſe intolerable inſolence, he alledged, was the 
cauſe of his returning from the cruſade; at the 
ſame time begging abſolution from his holineſs, 
from the vow he had made, 1n order to afford him 
an opportunity of avenging himſelf for the in- 
fults he had received. The pope abſolved him 
from his oath in quitting the cruſade, but ſtrictly 
enjoined him not to invade Richard's territories, 
on pain of ex communication. 
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| a river in Cæſarea. 


of England, 


la Ley, as hoſtages for the ſame. 
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A number of pilgrims ſoon followed th 
ample of Philip, fo that to Richard was left ti 
whole charge of proſecuting the war, which he 
did with unremitting ardour. Having repaired 
the fortifications. of Acon, he, in order to 
a better ſupply of proviſions, 
ſea-coaſt for Joppa. 
Saladine, who had continued with his army on 
the mountains, waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to renew the attack, imagining the time 
was now arrived, gave them battle as they paſſed 
The Saracens finding them. 
ſelves totally vanquiſhed, with the loſs of fort 
thouſand men, demoliſhed the towns of Caſare, 
Aſcalon, and Joppa ; but the fortifications of Ce. 
farea and Joppa were ſoon repaired by Richard. 
and repeopled with inhabitants from Acon. * 
During Richard's abſence from Eng- 
land, that kingdom was involved in A P. gg, 
much confuſion, through the arbitrary meaſure; 
purſued by William, biſhop of Ely, whom he 
had appointed guardian of the realm. This im. 
perious prelate had committed his colleague 
Hugh, biſhop of Durham, to priſon, and obliged | 
him to purchaſe his liberty, by. giving up the 
caſtles of Windſor, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, the 
manor of Sudbury, and county of Northumber. 
land, and delivering his own fon, and Gilbert de 
| 'The King of 
Marſeilles, on application being made to him by 
Hugh for redreſs, ordered William to reſtore the 
places he had taken from him: but he, with great 
arrogance, perſiſted in his arbitrary proceedings, 
and abſolutely refuſed compliance with the orders 
of the king. The oppreſſive meaſures of this 
haughty prelate were now unbounded; both clergy 
and laity were ſtript of their poſſeſſions, which 
were given to his own creatures. The king's re- 
venues were embezzled to make purchaſes for 
himſelf ; the vacant churches and abbies he ſe- 
queſtered; in travelling, he was attended by ſo 
numerous a retinue, that more damage was ful- 
tained in the convents where. he lodged, for one 
night's entertainment only, than could be made 
good for a conſiderable time. Amongſt thoſe 
whom he deemed domeſtics, to wait at his table, 
were ſons of the firſt nobility in the kingdom, 
who thought themſelves amply repaid, by inter- 
marrying with the remoteſt branches of rhe family 
of this uſurping prelate. 
The reverence the Engliſh entertained for the 
perſon of their king, together with the ſanctity 
of the cauſe in which he had embarked, prevent- 
ed a civil war from raging amongſt a people re- 
duced to the greateſt extremity, through ſuch ar- 
bitrary and oppreſſive proceedings. Even the 
king's brother did not eſcape the inſults offered by 
this prelate, but was treated with the greateſt in- 
dignity, which obliged him to appeal to the king 
for redreſs. 1 
The king, being informed of theſe proceed- 
ings, diſpatched to England, Walter, archbiſhop 
of Rouen, and William Mareſchal, earl of Stir- 
gul, laying a poſitive injunction on the chancel- 
lor, not to act in any caſe without their advice: 
but finding on their arrival the univerſal ſway of 
the legate, they were intimidated from delivering 
their commiſſion. He now diveſted Gerard de 
Camville of the ſheriffdom of Lincolnſhire, with 
his poſitive commands for him to deliver up the 


e ex. 


marched along the 


fortreſs, of which he was hereditary- caſtelJan ! 


Gerard, 
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Gerard, with a noble fortitude, refuſed to com- 


ly with his order. The prelate, enraged at his 


refuſal, determined to reduce the caſtle by force; 


jous to his defign being put in executi- 
= — was ſent Aim from prince John, ex- 
refſing his intention of paying him a perſonal 
viſit at the head of an army, unleſs he defiſted 
from his undertaking. At this juncture he was 


alſo deprived of his legantine authority, by intel- 


iving of the death of the pope. 
iel pride bank now humbled by theſe concur- 


ring circumſtances, he was induced to liſten to 


terms of accommodation ; and, through the me- 
diation of the barons, it was at length agreed, 
that William ſhould retain the caſtles and admi- 


nitration till the demiſe of the king; when, in 


default of iſſue, they ſhould be delivered up to 
the king's brother John, as ſucceſſor to the crown. 

A fortunate circumſtance ſoon after happened, 
which totally annihilated the power of the chan- 
cellor. The king's brother Geoffrey had, ſome 
time paſt, been elected biſhop of York. The 
prerogative of conſecrating the archbiſhop of that 
ſee, was claimed by Baldwin, primate of all Eng- 
land ; which privilege the other refuſing to give 
up, an interdict was paſſed on the ſuffragans, and 
the temporalities ſequeſtered in the hands of the 
chancellor, . 

A power was inveſted in the archbiſhop of 
Tours, by Cæleſtin, to conſecrate Geoffrey, who 
immediately received the pall; and a bull of pri- 
vilege, exempting the ſee of Vork from the juriſ- 
diction of all legates, except thoſe who ſhould be 
ſent by the pope à latere. Geoffrey being now 
confirmed, proceeded to embark for England ; 
but orders having been ſent by the counteſs of 
Flanders, at the inſtigation of the chancellor, to 
prevent his paſſage, he was accordingly ſtopped 
on his arrival at the caſtle of Guiſnes. 

His attendants were ſuffered to embark at Bou- 
logne, while he privately ſhipped himſelf on board 


an Engliſh veſſel for Dover, where, on his arrival, | 


he was immediately ſecured by order of the chan- 
cellor. He ſoon found means to eſcape from his 
confinement, and took refuge in the church of 
St. Martin, from whence he was dragged in his 


pontificals, by a body of Brabantines, to the caſtle 


of Dover, where he was lodged as a common felon. 
So groſs an inſult offered to the perſon of an 


1 archbiſhop, and brother to the king, who was 


alſo well beloved by the people, could not fail 
to excite an univerſal indignation againſt the au- 
thors of his diſgrace. A general aſſembly was 
held at Reading on this occafion, when the biſhop 
of Lincoln excommunicated all thoſe, who were 
concerned in ſo violent an outrage ; whilſt the 
biſhops of London, Coventry, and Norwich, 
threatened to lay the whole kingdom under an in- 
terdict, if Geoffrey was not immediately releaſed ; 
in conſequence of which the archbiſhop was ſet at 
liberty, and inſtantly repaired to join the aſſem- 
bly at Reading. | | 4 
Orders were iſſued from this aſſembly, appoint- 
ing Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, to prefide at 
the election for ſupplying the metropolitical ſee. 
It was alſo unanimouſly agreed, that as Long- 
champ had acted diametrically oppoſite to the 


king's. orders ſent from Paleſtine, and had conti- 


nued oppreſſing the people without ever adviſing 
with his colleagues, " ihould be depoſed. Long- 
champ, whothen refided at Windſor, was accord- 
ingly kf hn: to attend next day at Lodbridge ; 
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but | inſtead of "obeying the ſummons, he fled to 


London, and took ſhelter in 'the Tower, which 
place he had fortified with a deep ditch ; but not 
having a ſufficient ſtore of proviſions, and being 
cloſely inveſted by the nobility and citizens, he 


endeavoured to eſcape in the habit of a female, in 


hopes of gaining the continent, and thereby eſ- 
caping that puniſhment, which he was conſcious 
he had ſo juſtly merited : but being diſcovered by 
his aukward deportment, he was ſeized by the po- 
pulace, and impriſoned in a dark cellar, till the 
king's pleaſure ſhould be known. 

John, who had joined in the oppoſition againſt 
Longchamp, which, in itſelf, was founded on the 
moſt laudable principles, was himſelf poſſeſſed of 
neither virtue or honour ; therefore the ſpecious 
pretext to public ſpirit no longer ſerving to con- 
ceal his private ambition, he refuſed to co-ope- 
rate with thoſe who were actuated by the moſt 
noble and difintereſted views in the ſervice of their 
country. John's preſent behaviour ſo plainly in- 
dicated what might be expected in future, that 
it was reſolved to invite queen Eleanor into Eng- 
land, in order to ſtrengthen the royal party. 


On the arrival of Philip, king of France, from 


Paleſtine, a conference was propoſed by him 
with William Fitz-Ralph, ſeneſchal of Norman- 


dy, and the prelates and nobility of that dutchy : 


at which conference he demanded in marriage 


Adela, his ſiſter, with the caſtle of Giſors, and 


the counties of Eu and Aumale; aſſerting they 
were ceded to him by the treaty of Meſſina. The 
Normans alledging that they were not authorized 
to make the ceſſion, therefore refuſed compliance. 


Philip threatened to aſſert his right by force of 
arms, whilſt the Normans, in return, prepared 


for defence, Being diſappointed in this attempt, 
he made an offer to prince John of his ſiſter in 
marriage, together with the poſſeſſion of his bro- 
ther's dominions on the continent. John eagerly 
embraced the propoſal of the French king, in 
hopes of gratifying a pique againſt his brother, 
and was preparing to ſet out for the place appoint- 


ed for a conference; but through the remonſtrance 
of his mother, and the menaces of the juſticiaries, 
who threatened to ſeize his property if he quitted 


the kingdom, he was prevented from putting his 
deſign in execution. 

Philip now determined to invade Normandy; 
but his nobles refuſed to join in the expedition, 


having taken a ſolemn oath to the contrary when 


in Paleſtine : the pope alſo declared in favour of 
Richard, expreſſing his abhorrence of thoſe men, 


who would take the advantage of the abſence of a 


prince, who was ſo laudably employed in fighting 


| the battles of religion. Thus was the treache- 


* 


rous Philip again diſappointed in his perfidious 
deſigns. _ | 

During theſe tranſactions in England, Richard 
encountered many dithculties in Paleſtine ; where 
a great conteſt having ariſen between Guy de Lu- 
fignan and Conrade, each of whom claimed the 
crown of Jeruſalem,” every method had been tried 
by the Saracens for an accommodation, but with- 
out effect; ſo that the whole land was covered with 
the blood of the ſlain, Richard determined to 
effect an union between theſe two princes, and 
thereby prevent further bloodſhed. To accom- 


pliſh this deſign, he gave the crown of Jeruſalem 


to Conrade ; and then, in order to make Guy an 


equivalent, generouſly preſented him with the 
crown of Cyprus, 


Conrade's 
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Conrade's good fortune was of a very ſhort 
duration. Two affaſfins were employed by a 
petty Saracen prince, tiled “the old man of the 
c mountain,” from his dominions being fituated 


on the mountains of Phœnicia, to murder the 


unfortunate Conrade ; which horrid deed they ac- 
cordingly executed, by ſtabbing him in the ſtreets 


of Tyre. Richard was accuſed by his enemies as 


the author of this diabolical deed, but was after- 
wards exculpated by a manifeſto, ſent from the 
old man himſelf to the European princes, in juſti- 


fication of his owh conduct; at the ſame time de- 


claring, no one was concerned in it but himſelf. 
The intended fiege of Jeruſalem was, for ſome 


time, impeded By this accident ; but Henry, count | 


of Champighi, marrying the widow of Conrade, 
was declared king of Jeruſalem, and the Chril- 


tain army now began their march for that city; but | 
they afterwards found, that the diffieulty of pro- 


curing proviſions rendered the fiege almoſt im- 
practibable; in conſequence of which, the French 
troops, commanded by the duke of Burgundy, 


retreated to Tyre, in order to embark for France. 


The Chriſtian army being now greatly diminiſh- 
ed by the defection of the French troops, and 


exceedingly harrafled by fatigue, began almoſt to 


deſpair of future ſueceſs. 


battle enſued; in which the infidels were entirely 
routed, with the loſs of forty thouſand men. 


on a truce for three years, provided Aſcalon 
ſhould be demoliſhed, and that the Chriſtians 


fion of the hilly country; which truce was rati- 
fied accordingly. Rd das | 

On the ninth of October, Richard embarked 
at Acon for Europe; but deetüng it not ſafe to 
paſs through France, or the territories of Tholouſe, 
he bent his courſe towards Raguſa, intending to 


travel through Germany mcognito ; but unfortus | 


mately being diſcovered near Vienna, he was de- 
Hvered up to Leopold, duke of Auſtria, who, 
happy in the opportunity of revenging an affront 
he had received from Richard at Acon, ordered 
him to be loaded with chains. 
Tbis diſhonourable and ungenereus inſult moſt 
probably arofe from a pecuniary motive, he ex- 
pecłing a moſt exorbitant ſum would be paid as a 
ranfom for his royal captive. A prince whohad 
fighalized hinfelf fo much in the ſervice of the 
Chriſtian faith, could not, he imagined, be ſuffer- 
ed to remain long in captivity, without reflecting 
eternal diſgrace on the cauſe. He was a ſhort 
time after demanded by Henry VE. of Germany, 
who joyfully received the royal prize, after a pro- 
miſe made the duke, that he ſhould ſhare in'the 
ravfom. e 

His implacable enemy, Philip of France, no 
ſooner received the news of this event, but he diſ- 
patched a meffenger to prince John, and another 
ro Canute V. king of Denmark, with a demand 
of his fiſter Ingeburga in marriage; requiring 
an affignment of the Daniſh claim to England, as 
her portion, with the aſſiſtance of an armament, to 
eftect the conqueſt of that Kingdom. 
The marriage was a ſhort time after ſolemnized 


at Amiens, with an addition to his demands of ten 
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thouſand marks; but the very next day this dig 
honourable prince abandoned her, as being too 
nearly allied to his former queen. After ſo gross 


an affront, Philip could expect no aſſiſtance from 


the Danes; but in his negociation with prince 
John he met with better ſucceſs. That prince 
» 


| who flattercd himſelf he ſhould one day aſcend the 


Englith throne, returned to the continent, where 
he entered into a treaty with the French king; in 
which John ceded to him all Normandy north of 
the Seine, Rouen excepted ; in return for which. 
Philip engaged to give him his fiſter Adela in 
marriage; and this treaty being ratified, John re. 
turned to Englancg 

Philip having ſeduced ſome of the barons from 


their allegiance, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 


ſtrong places; the counties of Eu and Aumale he 
reduced by tteachery; then advancing to Rouen, 
he ſummoned the inhabitants to ſurrender on pain 


| of death; but the valiant citizens, headed by the 


gallant earl of Leiceſter, who had juſt returned 
from Paleſtine, bad defiance to Philip ; who, at- 
tempting to enter the city, was repulſed with great 


[flaughter. I 

| The pope, much incenſed at the perfidious con- 
duct of Philip, infiſted on his withdrawing bis 
| Iltroops immediately from Normandy, otherwiſe 
| Richard, however, advanced towards Saladine, | 

who ſtill continued on the mountains; when a | 


he would lay his whole dominions under an inter- 
dict. This obliged the king to agree to a truce, 


on condition of being paid, by inſtalments, twen- 
| ty thouſand marks. John, who had taken with 
Richard now found it would be inconfiſtent with | 
the ſecurity of his own kingdom to remain longer | 
in Paleſtine, and therefore agreed with Saladine | 


him a number of foreigners to England, now 


ſeized the caſtles of Windſor and Wallingford, 
and endeavoured to exact the oath of allegiance | 
from Walter, archbiſhop. of Rouen, and other 


| that | Juſticiaries; under pretence of his brother's de. 
ſhould fortify Joppa, and enjoy all the places on | 
the ſea-coaſt, while the Saracens thould keep poſſeſ- 


ceaſe : but finding the regency not compliable 
with his wiſhes, he forfeited his caſtles, and waſted 


| his. brother's demeſnes with the greateſt prodigz- 
Bey. | : 


Large bodies of troops were planted along the 


 fea-conſt by the juſticiaries, to prevent John's re- 
ceiving a further reinforcement. Another army 


was alſo raiſed, with which they retook Windſor, 
while the caftle of Tikehill was inveſted by the 


| biſhop of Durham. John was now obliged to 


purchaſe a trace, by reſtoring the caſtles of Pec 


and Wallingford, after which he retired to France, 
About this time Hubert Walter, biſhop of Sali{- 
bury, arriving from the king, was elected arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, by the unanimous ſuffrages 
of the biſhops and monks. | 
This prelate on his return from Paleſtine, hear- 
ing of his 1 captivity, viſited him, and 
received a commiſſion to raiſe money in England 
for his ranſom. The regency accordingly con- 
certed meaſures for that purpoſe, which they ef- 


fected partly by taxes, and the remainder by vo- 


luntary contributions. Every art was made uſe 
of by the king of France, to prevent the return 
of Richard; and ſo far did his envious diſpoſition 
lead him, as to offer the emperor a ſum adequate 
to the ranſom, if he would detain him another 
year. | | . 
The emperor, whoſe ruling paſſion” 


. . y 
was avarice, would gladly. have em- Re BOM 


braced this propoſal, had not the princes of the 
blood interfered, and obliged him to accept of 
the propoſed ranſom ; two-thirds of which being 
paid, and hoſtages given for the remainder, Rich- 
ard obtained his liberty on the fourth of F ebru⸗ 


ary, in preſence of the archbiſhops-of Mentz and 
| | Cologne, 
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Cologne, the duke of Auſtria, and many of the 
German nobility. After which the emperor form- 
ed a deſign to take him again into cuſtody, which 
Richard being apprized of, got on board an Eng- 
iſh ſhip, and arrived ſafe at Sandwich on the twen- 
tieth of March, after an abſence of four years and 
three months; one year and three months of 
which time he had been in captivity. 18 
On his arrival in London, where he made a tri- 
umphal entry, nothing could exceed the joy of 
his faithful ſubjects, at once more beholding their 
favourite king, who had been ſo long abſent, 
and had encountered ſo many dangers and difficul- 
ties in ſupporting the Chriſtian faith. Every 
token of refpe& was ſhewn him, and ſuch a vaſt 
rofuſion of riches flowed from every quarter, as 
aſtoniſhed the German noblemen who accompa- 
nied him; one of whom remarked, that a greater 
value would have been fixed on his ranfom, had 
the emperor been acquainted with the wealth of 
his ſubjects. | | | 
A ſhort time before the arrival of Richard, his 
brother John had diſpatched Adam de St. Ed- 
mund, his chaplain, to his adherents, with orders 
for them to au their caſtles, and attack his 
enemies. Adam, who poſſeſſed a larger ſhare of 
vanity than diſcretion, openly boaſted of his maſ- 
ter's connections with the French ** which 
the mayor of London being informed of, ordered 
him to be arreſted, and his papers ſeized, by which 
means the baſe deſigns of John were fully detect- 
ed. Orders were immediately iſſued from the coun- 
cil to beſiege his caſtles, and diſſeize all his poſ- 
ſeſſions; the biſhops alſo excommunicated him 
and all his adherents. Richard not only approv- 
ed of theſe meaſures, but ſummoned a general 
council at Nottingham, where he ſolicited judg- 
ment againſt John, count of Montagne, and Hugh 
Novant, biſhop of Coventry, one of his principal 
adherents. 8 
They accordingly were both cited to appear 
within forty days, otherwiſe it was decreed, that 
John ſhould forfeit all his poſſeſſions, and a pro- 
ceſo be commenced againſt the biſhop both in the 
civil and ecclefiaſtical judicatures. This council 
alſo agreed on a tax called hidage, to be laid on 
every ploughed land throughout the kingdom. A 
day was likewiſe appointed for the ſecond coro- 
nation of Richard at Weſtminſter. — 
This ceremony the king pleaded the neceſſity 


of repeating, in order to expunge the diſgraceful 


mark of his captivity. However plaufible this may 
appear, it is generally believed that the real 
cauſe was to have an opportunity of new- modelling 
the kingdom, annulling the fales, and reſuming 
the grants which he had made previous to his de- 
parture for Paleſtine, He alledged, that no fub- 
jects ought to make an advantage of their king's 
neceffities, and that the purchaſers had already 
reaped ſufficient profit from their bargains. As ne 
one dared diſpute the i -this reaſoning 
with his majeſty, Hugh, biſhop of Durham, re- 
ligned the earldom of Northumberland; G y, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, ſurrendered the ſheriffal 
of Hampſhire, the caſtle of Wincheſter, and the 
two manors he had purchaſed, previous to the Pa- 
leſtine expedition; all other purchaſers and gran- 
ces followed the example of theſe prelates. 
Richard now determined to viſit his foreign do- 
minions, and put a ſtop to the progreſs of the 
French king, who had commited great barbari- 
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| ties in the Norman territories. He accordingly 


embarked at Portſmouth, with a fleet of one hun- 
dred large ſhips; with a great number of ſoldiers. 
and military ſtores, and landed ſafe at Barfleur, 
from whence he procceded to his palace at Bures. 


His brother John appeared the next morning in 


the preſence of the king, and throwing himſelf 
at his feet, implored his pardon, which was grant= 
ed him through the interceſſion of the queen his 
mother. In the following year Richard reſtored 
to him the counties of Montagne and Glouceſter 
with an annuity of eight thouſand livres, in lieu 
of thoſe poſſeſſions not given back to him. | 

Philip was now laying ſiege to Verneuil; where 
Richard advanced with all fpeed to give hin 
battle; but that puſillanimous prince, not having 
courage ſufficient to face him in the field, decamp- 
ed in the night with great precipitation. After 
repairing the walls of Verneuil, he directed his 
courſe to Tours, where the citizens voluntarily 
preſented him with two thouſand marks; and froni 
thence he proceeded to Loches, which he took by 
aſſault. 11 | | "#6 

Philip, alarmed at the rapid progreſs of Ri- 
chard, propoſed a conference at Ponte de l' Arche; 
but he, in a moſt perfidious manner, while the 
Engliſh commiffioners waited for thoſe of France; 
ſeized upon the caſtle of Fontaines, burnt the 
town of Evreux, and then marched towards 
Fretteval. This flagrant breach of faith incenſed 
Richard ſo much, that he advanced to Vendome 
to give him battle; which Philip as carefully 
avoided by flight, but was overtaken, and de- 
feated with a terrible ſlaughter, and the loſs of 
all his baggage and treaſure, _ _ 146 
In order to regulate his revenue, Richard di- 
rected the itinerant juſtices to make an exact de- 


tail of the demeſnes of the crown, and the lands 


of wards, with eſcheats and forfeitures: he alſo 
obliged the ſews to deliver true inventories of their 
efttates on pain of forfeiture : the biſhop of Ely 
was deprived of the office of chancellor, and a 
new ſeal being made, a very conſiderable fum of 
money was produced by the fees paid for the re- 
newing of charters. | 82 

The pope now ſuperſeded the commiſſion of 
Longchamp, and created Hubert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, his legate throughout the realm. 

It fortunately happened for Richard, that Leo- 
pold, duke of Auſtria, had his feet cruſhed in 
a terrible manner, by a fall from his horſe at a 
tournament; in confequence of which, he was 
obliged to fuffer amputation without ſucceſs, His 
conſcience now began to upbraid him for his in- 
humanity to Richard, nor could he die peaceably, 
till the pope had abſolved him from the excom- 
munication which had been denounced againſt 
him on that account. Richard was now relieved 
from all conventions, his ranſom: money was re- 
paid, and the hoſtages {ſet at liberty. Theſe or- 
ders were, with much reluctance, complied with 
by Leopold's ſucceſſor; but Richard was ſo highly 
eſteemed by the clergy; that they inſiſted on the 


will being fulfilled before they would ſuffer the 


body to be buried. ; . 
The emperor Henty, having made great con- 
\queſts in Italy, now conceived a plan for re- uniting, 


under his ſole command, all the provinces and 


kingdoms formerly belonging to the weſtern em- 
pite. He alſo ſent an embaſſy to England, with 


a preſent of a golden crown to Richard „ whom 
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he confidered as a powerful ally; at the ſame 
time propoſing a league, offenſive and defenſive, 
againſt Philip of France. 
Richard, before he entered into this alliance, 
determined to be fully acquainted with the real 
ſentiments of the emperor, for which purpoſe he 
ſent the biſhop of Ely to the imperial court; 
which Philip being informed of, endeavoured ro 
intercept him on his N14 but failing in the 
attempt, he pretended Richard had broke the 
truce by this negociation, and immediately in- 
vaded Normandy with a numerous army, and de- 
moliſhed ſeveral caſtles. 
Richard advancedtothereliefof Vandreuil, when 
Philip, unwilling to face him, had recourſe to his 
old ſtratagem, a conference ; during which his 


engineers were privately undermining the fortifi- 


cation, which at length fell with a hideous noiſe, 
The report alarming Richard, he inſtantly headed 
his troops, and attacked the French with ſo much 
fury, that they with great difficulty retreated be- 
yond the Seine, the bridge of which broke down 
as Philip was paſſing, who was in imminent danger 
of drowning. | | 
Richard advanced into France, and laid waſte 
the country with fire and ſword. The king of 
Caſtile, having been defeated by the Moors in 
Toledo, now applied for affiſtance to the Chriſtian 
princes, in conſequence of which the following 
' treaty was concluded on: the king of France to 
retain Giſors, the Vexin Normandie, and ſeveral 
other places ; and the counties of Eu and Aumale, 
with the ſeveral caſtles that had been taken during 
his abſence, to be delivered up to Richard. The 
_ princeſs Adela being alſo reſtored to her brother, 
was afterwards given in marriage to the earl of 
Ponthieu, | 


Great ſedition was raiſed in London, during the 
king's abſence, by one William Fitz-Oſborn, com- 


monly called Longbeard ; who had gained great 


popularity among the common people, by aſſert- 


ing, that the poor had been much oppreſſed by an 
unequal aſſeſſment of the taxes for the ranſom of 
the king. Theſe tumults aroſe to ſuch a height, 
that a proclamation was obliged to be 1ffued againſt 


the rioters, but without effe&t ; when Hubert, 


who was then juſticiary, putting himſelf at the 
head of the principal citizens, marched againſt 
Longbeard and his followers. Longbeard find- 
ing his opponents too powerful, fled for protec- 
tion to the church of St. Mary le Bow, where he 
defended himſelf with uncommon reſolution, ex- 
pecting to be joined by the populace ; but his 
friends deceiving him, he was at length obliged 
to ſurrender, being forced from his retreat, by 
the ſmoke of wet ſtraw kindled at the door for 
that purpoſe. He was afterwards tried and con- 
victed, and after being drawn through the ſtreets 
of London at an horſe's tail, was hung in chains 
with nine of his accomplices.. | 
The conduct of Hubert, during the abſence of 
the king, was truly laudable and praiſe-worthy, as 
he ſtrictly adhered to juſtice in the adminiſtration 
of the government. Rees, prince of South- 
Wales, after burning Carmarthen and Clum, re- 
dueed the caſtle of Radnor, and then defeated Roger 
Mortimer and Hugh de Say, in a pitched battle. 
Hubert, who had acquired great military ſkill in 
the wars of Paleſtine, now marched at the head 
of a numerous army, againſt the Welſh prince; 
who, not daring to face him, made a precipitate 


retreat, after reducing the caſtle of Gwenwyn- | 


ore ENGLAND. 
wyn, which was immediately after retaken by 
Hubert. 115 

The peace between England ande, 
France was again violated by ſome diſ- 
turbances ariſing in Bretagne. At the death of 
Geoffrey, Conſtance, heirets of that dutchy, mar- 
ried Ralph Blundeville, earl of Cheſter. A diſ- 
agreement happening between the married couple, 
occaſioned them to live at variance with each 
other. 'The people of Britanny, not approving 
of his government, expelled him the country, 
and he retired to his eſtate in Normandy. 

Richard, with a view of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion, ſent for the princeſs, which the earl getting 
intelligence of, ſurprized her on the road, and 
confined her in his caſtle of St. James de Bevron. 

The princeſs was applied to by the barons for 
her inſtructions relative to her fon Arthur, Who 
was in the ninth year of his age: Conſtance re- 
commended him to the protection of ſome lords, 
who conveyed him to St. Paul de Leon, and ap- 
plied to Philip for affiſtance. Richard, who 
claimed the guardianſhip of the young prince, ſoon 
reduced the rebellious lords, and releaſing Con- 
ſtance, put an end to the commotions. 

Richard now reſolved to ſtrengthen the fron- 
tiers of Normandy, in order to oppoſe the de- 
figns of Philip, who had eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the rebel barons. Richard now took the town of 
St. Vallery, in Picardy, deſtroyed the caſtle, and 
ſeized all the ſhips in the harbour. | 
Prince John and Maccadee, generals of the Bra- 
bantines, took the caſtle of Melly, in Beauvais, 
by aſſault, and demoliſhed the fortifications. Pe- 
ter de Dreux, biſhop of Beauvais, and firſt couſin 
to the French king, was taken priſoner, and cloſely 
confined at Rouen, loaded with fetters. Two of 
the clergy waited on the king, to requeſt his ma- 
jeſty that more lenity might be ſhewn to the bi- 
ſhop; when the king informed them, that he 
having received many injuries from him when in 
Germany, had ordered him his preſent puniſh- 
ment by way of retaliation. The pope was alſo 
applied to by the prelate, to interfere in his be- 
half; but his holineſs.declined the office, on ac- 
count of his having been taken in arms; and 
Richard inſiſted upon being paid ten thouſand 
marks for his ranſom, before he would diſmiſs him. 

Pope Cæleſtin being dead, was ſuc- , 
ceeded by Innocent III. By the death 7 
of Cæleſtin, the legatine power of Hubert was 
aboliſhed, and which his ſucceſſor Innocent would 
not renew. Hubert had built a chapel at Lam- 
beth, but being ſuſpected by the monks of Chriſt- 
church, as having a deſign againſt them, he was re- 
preſented as an enemy to the papal authority. This 
produced a mandate from pope Innocent, peremp- 
torily demanding the ſurrenderof Hubert, and ſtrict- 
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ly forbidding ecclefiaſtics to interfere in temporal 


matters. In conſequence of this, that able and 
upright miniſter was ſet aſide, while Geoffrey 
Fitz-peter was ſubſtituted in his place, and Hugh 
de Neville appointed chief juſticiary of all the 
king's foreſts. 125 4 | 

Geoffrey now marched into South Wales, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Caſtle-payne, belonging to 


William de Barouſe, by whom Trahern Vaughan 


was treacherouſly murdered. Geoffrey thinking 
his force not ſufficient to diſlodge the enemy, {et 
at liberty Griffith ap Rees, who, after raiſing his 
vaſlals, joined the Engliſh, when a terrible battle 


enſued, in which Gwenwynwyn was totally de- 
 feated, 
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feated, and Geoffrey returned to London in great 
— count of Flanders, at this time in- 
vaded Artois, as did Philip the frontiers of Nor- 
mandy; where he practiſed the moſt ſhocking 
crnelties, depriving all thoſe who unhappily fell 
into his hands of their eye-fight. The two kings 
met between Gamages and Giſors, where a ter- 
üble battle was fought. Richard again proved 
victorious, and purſued the French to the very 
ates of Vernon. | | 
After this conqueſt, the king of England re- 
duced ſeveral caſtles, and took Courcelles by aſ- 
ſault; which the French king being unacquainted 


with, was marching to the relief of the place; 


but meeting with Richard, another engagement 
enſued, when the French were totally routed. 


down by the fugitives, and upwards of twenty 


knights periſhed by its fall, and the life of the 


= was faved with much difficulty. 


accadee, with his Brabantines, immediately | 
after this victory, made an incurſion into Picardy, || 
At Abbeville he found an immenſe booty, and || 
received very large ſums of money in ranſoms, || 
for the merchants they made priſoners. Richard | 
erected the fortreſs of Boutavant, ſituated in an 
iſland on the Seine; white Philip burnt the town | 
of Evreux, with ſeven villages adjacent. 


Philip now ſolicited the inteference of the pope, 
to effect a reconciliation between him and Richard, 
whoſe ſuperior proweſs he was obliged to acknow- 
ledge. Innocent well knew that while a war ſub- 
ſiſted between the two powers, no relief could be 


given to the Chriſtians in Paleſtine. Cardinal de 


Capua was accordingly diſpatched, to forward a 
treaty, which, on his arrival, he found both par- 
ties ready to enter into, Richard infiſting that the 
earl of Flanders, his ally, ſhould be preſent at the 
conference. At length a truce was agreed on, but 
to which little regard was ſhewn by the perfidious 
Philip, who almoſt inſtantly broke the agreement, 
in the moſt treacherous and ungrateful manner. 
Richard, relying on the truce, went into Guienne; 
while Philip, taking advantage of his abſence, 
erected a fortreſs between Gaillon and Boutavant; 
and an adjoining foreft, belonging to the king of 


England, he ordered to be cut down. Maccadee, | 


who was marching to quarters with his Braban- 

tines, was attacked by four noblemen, and ſeve- 

= ral of his people were ſain. 5 

| Y 4D. 250m Richard was now deterr 

= longer to put up with fuch repeated in- 
ſults, but infiſted on immediate ſatis faction for the 

many flagrant breaches of treaty, and that the new 


caſtle ſhould be demoliſhed. Philip, as uſual, | 


would have evaded the ſubject, but Richard per- 
ſiſted in a final determination of al! difputes. Af- 
ter ſeveral conferences, a peace was agreed on, and 
the following were the terms: that Philip, kin 


had taken from him, except Giſors; and that 
Richard ſhould have a power of nominating to 
the archbiſhopric of Tours ; 
royal of France, ſhould marry Blanch of C 


8 
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It is a circumſtance much to be lamented, that young 
Perſons of the blood- royal ſhould be ſacrifieed in marriage, 
to motives of ſtate convenience. Lamentable is the ſnua- 
tion of thoſe, whoſe inclinations, in the moſt important 


determined no 


11 


Giſors by way of dowry, with an addition from 


Richard of twenty marks of ſilver; and that 
Philip ſhould engage on oath, to aſſiſt Otho, em- 


peror of Germany, againſt Philip of Suabia, his 


competitor. _ | 

A perfect reconciliation having now taken place, 
Richard repaired to Guienne, in order to adjuſt 
the bufineſs of that dutchy; but an unfortu- 
nate accident happened, which put a period to 
his exiſtence. Richard being informed, that a' 
peaſant in digging a field belonging to Aymar, 
viſcount of Limoges, had found a treaſure, which 


it was ſuppoſed had been hid in the ground for 


many ages paſt, claimed it as his own, he bein 
ſovereign of the country; this Aymar refuſed to 


| conſent to deliver; Richard aſſembled his troops, 
and inveſted the caſtle of Chalus, in which he was 
The bridge acroſs the river Epte was broken || 


informed the treaſure was depoſited. 071 
As he was reconnoitring the place on the fourth 
day of the fiege, attended by Maccadee, one Ber- 


tram de Gourdon, an archer, let fly an arrow from 
a croſs-bow at him from the walls, which ſhot 


him in the ſhoulder cloſe by the neck. An un- 
ſkilful furgeon, endeavouring to extract the wea- 
pon, mangled the fleſh ſo deſperately, that the 
wound gangreened, which occaſioned his death 
eleven days after the fatal defign was executed, 
When Richard found his diſſolution approach- 
ing, he requeſted his will might be made; by 
which he bequeathed the kingdom of England, 
with all his other dominions, and three-fourths 
of his treaſure, to his brother John; the remain- 
ing fourth he divided amongſt his ſervants and the 
poor; and to his nephew Otho, emperor of Ger- 
many, he bequeathed all his jewels. His body 
he ordered to be buried at Fonteverard, at the feet 
of the king his father, in order to teſtify his grief 
for his undutiful behaviour towards him. 

A ſhort time before his death, his confeſſor, 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, exhorted him to put 
away his three daughters. Daughters ! (replied 
the king) why, you know I have none.” „Ves, 
“ (fard the prelate), you have three; pride, co- 
5 vetouſneſs, and luxury.“ To which Richard 


| fhrewdly anſwered, “ That I may beſtow them 


where I know they will be cheriſhed, I diſpoſe 
* of my pride to the Knights Templars, my co- 
“ yetouſneſs to the Ciſtertians, and my luxury to 


* the prelates.” 


Previous to his death the caftle of Chalus was 
taken, and Bertram de Gourdon, who ſhot the 
arrow, being brought into his preſence, the king 
enquired of the priſoner what injury he had re- 


ceived from him, that he ſhould take away his 


life.“ You, with your own hand, (anſwered 
« Bertram) with an air of bravery, killed my fa- 


| © ther and two of my brothers, and intended to 


© have deprived me of life alſo; you may now 


“ ſatisfy your revenge; I am prepared to ſuffer 
| <* every torment you ean inflict, and ſhall die 
of France, ſhould deliver up to Richard all he 


« with pleafure, fince J have been the inſtrument 


% to deliver the world from ſuch a tyrant, who 

& has filled it with blood and carnage.” 

that Lewis, prince | 
Gafitte * | 

niece to the queen of England, and yield to her 


This noble and ſpirited reply, had more effect 
on the mind of Richard, than all the admoniti- 
ons of his ghoſtly monitor. Struck with remorſe 


* 0 9 * 


article of life, cannot be conſulted. It is a vulgar phraſe, 
to ſay, As happy as a king; but if common ſenſe Pre- 
vailed, we ſhould be at leaſt equally free to exclaim, as 
te miſerable as a prince!“ 
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of conſcience for his paſt crimes, he ordered the 
priſoner to be ſet at liberty, with a preſent of one 
1 * ſhillings; but no ſooner was the king 
dead, than Maccadee betrayed the inhumanity of 
his diſpoſition, by ordering the miſerable wretch 
to be flead alive. 1 e 
Thus fell king Richard, on the ſixth day of 
April, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and 
tenth year of his reign; leaving only one natural 
ſon, named Philip, on whom he had conferred 
the lordſhip of Cognac, in the dutchy of Guienne; 
and who afterwards killed the viſcount of Li- 
moges, in revenge for his father's death. 
Richard was a prince who poſſefled many ami- 
able virtues. His generoſity kept pace with the 
magnanimity of his ſoul; his military © non equal 
thoſe of the moſt renowned heroes in hiſtory : to his 


military talents may alſo be added ſound under- 


ſtanding, mature judgment, and ſuch irrefiſtible 
elocution, that he is compared by an antient hiſ- 
torian to Ulyſſes, in the art of perſuaſion, _ 
 - Notwithſtanding theſe good qualities, ſome au- 
thors have repreſented him as cruel, proud, and 
reſentful ; but this we are inclined to think, aroſe 
from the impetuoſity of his temper, which fre- 
quently involved him in expeditions calculated 
rather to promote his own revenge, than the in- 
tereſt of his ſubjects; to ſupport which, he im- 
poſed many exorbitant, and ſometimes, unjuſti- 
fiable taxes. His enterprifing genius would not 
ſuffer him to remain long inactive; ſo that during 
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| the whole of his reign, he was not more than 


eight months in England; yet his ſubjects never 
complained, as during great part of the time he 
was abſent, he was engaged in the ſervice of their 
religion. 

The open frankneſs with which he pardoned his 
brother John, after a ſeries of ingratitude, trea- 
chery, and rebellion, and the readineſs with which 
he renewed his truces with the ungrateful and per. 
fidious monarch of France, are och ſtriking in- 
ſtances of generoſity and condeſcenſion, as are not 
to be met with but in great and exalted minds. 
However cenſurable the conduct of this prince 
may appear to ſome narrow minds, it muſt be 
univerſally allowed, that had he enjoyed a longer 
life, this country would probably have been ex- 
empted from many indignities and calamities, 
which it afterwards experienced. 

The principal events in this reign were, that 
weights and meaſures were ordered to be the ſame 
all over the kingdom. The city of London af. 
ſumed a new form of government, by chuſing a 
mayor; and being divided into ſeveral corpora- 
tions or ſocieties, now called companies. Henr 
Fitz-Alwin being the firſt mayor of London, who 
continued in that office four-and-twenty years, 
About this time alſo, William of Newbery wrote 
his Hiſtory of England. Richard I. added three 
lions paſſant to his arms, being the firſt king of 
England that ever bore them. Ie 


—— 


as 


H E dominions of the late king 
had been bequeathed to John by 
his deceaſed brother; notwithſtanding which, there 
remained a doubt as to the right of ſucceſſion, 
which had not been ſettled by any law fince the 
time of William the Conqueror. It was a = 
tion, whether Arthur, duke of Bretagne, had not 
a prior right to his uncle, being the immediate 
- repreſentative of his father Geoffrey; and it was 
likewiſe doubted, whether, if the law was favour- 
able to the nephew, Richard had a right to diſ- 
poſe of his poſſeſſion. | | 

Be this as it may, John did not wait for a legal 
determination ; but continuing on the continent, 
to get his power acknowledged reſpecting his fo- 
reign. poſſeſſions, he left the care of thoſe in Eng- 
Jand to Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
William Mareſchal, afterwards earl of Pembroke, 


on 


A.D. 1199, 


H N. 


to which they ſent plenty of proviſions, and for- 
tified them to repel an attack. Hubert, however, 


and his aſſociates, invited the men of rank to meet 


at Northampton ; where they magnified the libe- 
ral and munificent diſpoſition of prince John, and 
prevailed on them to acknowledge him as their 
ſovereign, by taking an oath of fealty to him. 
John being informed what ſteps had been taken 
in his favour in England, embarked for this king- 
dom ; and landing at Shorcham, proceeded im- 
mediately to pin. og where he had arrived only 
two days, when he was crowned in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, with the uſual ceremonies, by Hubert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and immediately after 
the coronation, he confirmed the archbiſhop in 
the office of chancellor, created Mareſchal earl 
of Pembroke, and Fitz-Peter earl of Effex, be- 
fides conferring ſeveral marks of diſtinction on 


in conjunction with queen Eleanor, and Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter, the chief juſticiary. In the mean 
time John employed himſelf in ſeizing the trea- 
ſure that had belonged to Richard, and reduced 
the town. of Mans, which had declared for Ar- 
thur, fo that he became the undiſputed duke of 
Normandy. „ 
John's friends in England exerted themſelves in 
ſupport of his intereſt, exacting an oath of fide- 
lity from the military tenants of the crown, and 
the citizens of the ſeveral corporations: but the 
gnobles and eccleſiaſtics retreated to their caſtles, 


tended to make their reſpective adherents 


other barons. 


Several of the provinces on the continent having 
revolted from John, and put themſelves under the 
protection of prince Arthur his nephew, one of the 
king's firſt cares after his ſucceſſion to the throne, 
was to endeayour the recovery of them, which occa- 
ſioned 4 renewal of the war between the Engliſh and 
French, which was continued fora while with trifling 


and various ſucceſſes to either party; but at length 
a circumſtance happened that put an end to a con- 
teſt, by which neither could be a gainer, but which 
wretched, 

Arthur, 
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Arthur, and Conſtantia his mother, having no 


— 


the priſoners to England; but confined the youn 
confidence in the French king, who certainly had || prince in the caſtle oſ Falaiſe. 5 


no other intention than to betray them, reſtored The rival of John being now in his power, he 
the provinces that yet remained in their intereſt, || began to conſider how he ſhould diſpoſe of him, ſo 
and caſt themſelves on his mercy. Thus did John || as to prevent his being troubleſome in future; and 
become the undiſputed ſovereign of all the do- it immediately ſtruck the imagination of the ty- 
minions appertaining to the crown of England; || rant, that his death alone would be effectual to 
but though the mutual jealouſy of his enemies || anſwer the propoſed end; fo true it is, that mur- 
had put this power into his hands, he was deficient der 1s the child of tyranny. 
in that prudence neceſſary to preſerve it. Hiſtorians have given different accounts in what 
One of John's firſt and moſt imprudent ſteps || manner this young prince met with his fate ; but 
was, his marriage with Iſabella, the daughter of || it is agreed on all hands, that he was never pub- 
the count of Angouleſme, while his own wife was || licly ſeen after his confinement, and the following 
ſtill living; and while the young lady was under [| circumſtances relative to his death appear to be 
contract of marriage with Hugh, count de la || the beſt authenticated. It is ſaid, that the kin 
Marche, who was paſſionately in love with her : || propoſed to one of his ſervants, named William 
but John had firſt procured a divorce from his own || de la Braye, to put an end to the life of the prince; 
wife, Aviſa, of Glouceſter, under pretence that || but he replied, with a becoming ſpirit, that he 
ſhe was too nearly related to him. _ || was a gentleman, not an executioner. 

This imprudent proceeding was the ſource of Thus diſappointed in his firſt application, John 
many misfortunes to John, as will be ſeen in the || engaged an agent who was leſs ſcrupulous, and 
ſequel. An inſurrection againſt him was imme who actually went to the caſtle in which the prince 
diately formed, which obliged him to apply to his || was confined, with a view to put him to death : 
Engliſh ſubjects for affiſtance ; and by their aid, the || bur for the preſent his life was ſpared by a ſingu- 
conteſt was ſoon decided in his favour ; which || lar circumſtance, that had the aſpect of a provi- 
ſerved only to irritate him to the commiſſion of || dential interference. The intended aſſaſſin hav- 
other acts, by no means to be juſtified. ing informed Hubert de Bourg (who was cham- 

At this period it was common for diſputes of all [| berlain to the King, and conſtable of the caſtle in 
kinds to be determined by duel, and John reſolved || which the prince was confined) of the nature of 
to take every advantage of the barbarous cuſtom || his commiſſion, the latter, anxious to ſave the 
of the times *, With this view he retained a ſet || life of the prince, told the other that he himſelf 
of men, whom he called his champions, who || would undertake the ungrateful office, and ſent 
were deputed to fight in his behalf, when any of || the propoſed murderer back to the * | | 
the nobility ſhould oppoſe the rapid ſtrides he || It is not to be imagined, that an affair of this 
wiſhed to take towards arbitrary power. 'The || nature could long remain a ſecret : the ſubjects 
barons, naturally haughty, and jealous of their || of Arthur threatening the ſevereſt revenge for the 
honour, thought themſelves inſulted, by a ſet of || ſuppoſed murder of their prince, Hubert was 
hired ruffians being retained by the king, as their || compelled to acknowledge the generous deception 
profeſſed opponents; the conſequence of which || by which he had ſaved his life, and that the prince 
was, that another confederacy was formed againſt || was yet ſafe in his cuſtody, 

him. To break this confederacy, John had re- This circumſtance coming to the knowledge of 
courſe to oaths and proteſtations ; but his devices || the king, he determined to be the perpetrator of 
= being ſeen through, his perſon became contempti- || that bloody deed for which he could not find a 
„ ble, and his enemies more connected than before. || ready executioner : having reſolved on the horrid 


— 


3 Nor was this all; for the young prince Arthur || purpoſe, he cauſed the prince to be removed to 
: and his mother, who had put themſelves under || the caſtle of Rouen, on the borders of the river 
| the protection of John, obſerved in his conduct Seine; the King went to the place at midnight in 


towards them ſomething ſo ſuſpicious, that they || a boat, and ordered that young Arthur ſhould be 
found they had made choice of a very improper || brought into his preſence. 


" 
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n guardian; and therefore retiring in the night from || A ſeries of misfortunes, long impriſonment, 
1 Mans, where he had detained them, they fled to || and a proſpect of a ſpeedy and untimely end, had 
- = Angers, and ſought the protection of Philip, king || ſo dejected the ſpirit of this unfortunate prince, 
y of France; who, conceiving it to be his intereſt to || that unable to ſupport himſelf with any degree 
r- WE treat them with kindneſs, paid them great marks || of fortitude, he knelt at the feet of his uncle, 
t, ⁵ of diſtinction, and ſupported the intereſt of Ar-|| and implored his compaſſion ; but the latter, cal- 
er WE thur with the utmoſt vigour. The conſequence || lous to all the finer feelings of humanity, had no 
in was, that ſeveral towns ſubmitted to his authority, || compaſſion for his diſtreſſed kinſman : he con- 
rc) and, for a while, ſucceſs ſeemed to follow his || fidered him as a rival, and that was ſufficient to 
c- footſteps ; but his fondneſs for military enterprize, || determine him in his purpoſe of revenge. John 
on and the uncontroulable ardour of his diſpoſition, || made no kind of reply to any thing that the young 
defeated its own end; for having befieged a for- prince ſaid, but ſtabbed him, and faſtening a 
ng treſs which was but weakly defended, and in || ftone to his body, caſt it into the river. | 
he which the dowager queen was protected, John ad- By this deteſtable murder John got rid of a 
the vanced towards him unexpectedly, attacked his rival, but his cares and diſquietudes increaſed ; 
ne, ſmall army, and took priſoner the young prince, and other princes may learn from the ruin that 
ca- and ſeveral of the barons who had revolted from || purſued him, that the ſtraight path of honour is 
and their allegiance. The victor ſent the majority of altogether as eligible for thoſe in the higheſt, as 
in N | | | | oY 
wo Ws 5 | | ah n * r —— — 
on- lt ſeems extraordinary, that the ſavage cuſtom of duel- || but ill habits are not eaſily eradicated, and we feel, by ex- 
nich ling ſhould be continued in an age ſo refined as the preſent : perience, that long uſage will almoſt ſanctify murder. 
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for thoſe in the more humble ſtations. This cruel 
action rendered the king univerſally hated, and 
he was henceforward the leaſt able to find friends 
when he was the moſt in need of them. 

From this period John had no other methods of 
ſupporting his power, than by ſeverity to thoſe 
whom he thought might oppoſe him, and making 
it the intereſt of others to engage in his ſervice. 
His late crime was ſucceeded by the loſs of all his 
French provinces, though not without his making 
an attempt to defend them ; and the inhabitants 
of Alengon having revolted from their allegiance 
to him, he beſieged the place, in order to reduce 
it to obedience : but during the time that he lay 
before it, the French king prevailed on a number 
of knights who were met at a tournament, to en- 
gage with him in oppoſition to John, who was, 
thereupon compelled to raiſe the ſiege. N 

Thus did this tyrannical murderer loſe his pot s 
ſeſſions in France; nor. was it long before thoſe of 
am 8 were wreſted from his 

„es. hands. A ſtrong fortreſs, called Cha- 
teau Gaillard, being reduced by the arms of Phi- 
lip, after a, vigorous ſiege, and an obſtinate re- 
ſi e, nothing could op the progreſs of the 
conqueror.. John conſulted his perſonal ſafety by 
a haſty retreat to England, while Philip, animated 
by his firſt ſucceſs, conquered wherever he came; 
and at length reduced all Normandy to his obe- 
dience, and. re-united it to France, after it had 
been ſeparated from it near three hundred years, 

This weak and contemptible monarch had not 
heen long in England, before be meanly infinuated 
that the loſs of Nis dominions in Normandy was 
qwing to the defeCtion of his barons, who, he 
aſſerted, had deſerted his ſtandard; and in revenge 
for this preſumed offence, he levied great ſums of 
money on their eſtates and perſonal property, un- 
der the pretence, that it was to furniſh him with 
the means of engaging in an expedition againſt 
Normandy, which, however, he put off till the 
enſuing year; and when the time arrived that he 
ſhould have entered on it, he ſummoned all his 
barons to attend him in the intended enterprize : 
but when they were met, his puſillanimity found 
2 pretence for deferring it ſtill longer. £2" 
On the following year, however, he embarked, 
as if with the determination of carrying his plan 
into execution; but he had not been long at ſea 
before his reſolution, if he had formed any, failed 
him, and he ſailed back to England without effect- 
ing one purpoſe that he had propoſed. At the end 
of another year he appeared to be inſpired with 
freſh ardor, and declared, that he would ſtrike a 
ſtroke which ſhould reſtore the drooping honours 


of his country. He now once more embarked, and | 


landing at Rachelle, proceeded to Angers, which 
city he burnt to the ground; but being informed, 
that the foe was Sica proper meaſures to op- 
pPoſe his progreſs, the vain-glorious coward re- 
treated to his ſhips, re-imbarked his army, and 
ſailed: back to England, under circumſtances of 
additional diſgrace. 
-_ Until this period 
breaſts of the ſubjects of John, appear to have 


been fear and hatred ; but his conduct ſoon proved, 


that he was fit only to be deſpiſed. He endea- 
voured to diſunite his ſubjects, and make them 
foes of each other; but he had not ſenſe to carry 
his plans into execution; his artifices recoiled on 
himſelf, and both parties became the eneniies of 
the inſidious ſovereign. 
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„the ruling ſentiments in the 


— 


with ſtones of conſiderable value. 
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It had been cuſtomary for the clergy not to ac- 
knowledge any ſubjection but to the pope, and 
when they had elected any of their order to an 
ecclefiaſtical dignity, to abide by the confirmation 
of the ſovereign pontiff. There had been frequent 
diſputes between the ſuffragan biſhops and the 
monks of St. Auftin, reſpecting the election of 
archbiſhops ; and either party was in poſſeſſion of 
precedents, which had given a ſanction to its pre- 
tenſions. Matters were thus circumſtanced at the 
time of the death of Hubert, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury ; on which event the monks of St. Auſtin 
held a private meeting in their cathedral at Can- 
terbury, and elected Reginald, their ſub-prior, 
archbiſhop in his room. This election created 
the utmoſt diſturbance among the biſhops, who 
inſiſted that their privileges had been invaded, 


ſand an ecclefiaſtical conteſt” was likely to be the 


conſequence. 1 | 

A king who had poſſeſſed any ſhare of ſound 
policy, would have taken advantage of a circum- 
ſtance like this; and by artfully enflaming the 
mutual jealoufies of the ecclefiaſtics, would have 
found means to have reduced the growing power 
of the clergy : but John was as deficient in policy, 
as he was in every other princely qualification. He 
took part with the ſuffragan biſhops, and recom- 
mended to them John de Gray, biſhop of Nor- 
wich, who was immediately choſen' archbiſhop. 
The confequence was ſuch as might eaſily have 
been foreſeen : both parties made an immediate 
appeal to the ſee of Rome: the ſub-prior ſet out 
for Italy, to obtain the pope's confirmation of his 


election; and on the biſhop of Norwich being 
elected, they ſent twelve deputies of their order 
to ſupport his pretenfion ; and the biſhops like- 
{wiſe ſent agents to plead their cauſe. Innocent 


the Third was then pope, and with a ſagacity that 
proved how well he was qualified for the impor- 
tant office he held, fet aſide both the elections 
as uncanonical and illegal; and ordered that the 
monks ſhould chuſe cardinal Stephen Langton, an 
Engliſhman then at Rome, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. This they for a while refuſed to do ; bur 
the pope threatening excommunication in caſe of 
non-comphance, the election was accordingly 
made, and Langton was conſecrated by the pope. 

The fee of Rome had been long graſping at a 


| power which it ſeemed now to have acquired, that 


of being able to nominate who ſhould be the ſe- 


|cond perſon in England, for ſuch was deemed the 
jarchbiſhop of Canterbury ; but it became neceſ- 
|fary to attempt blinding the eyes of the king re- 
| | apy this tranſaction; 7 % gr the pope ſent 


ohn a letter, conceived in the 


igheſt terms of 
friendfhip, with a : 


preſent of four gold rings ſet 
; The fubſtance 
of this letter, as preſerved by a writer of eminence, 
may be worth tranſmitting to poſterity. He en- 
treated John © to conſider ſeriouſly the form of the 
* rings, their number, their matter, and their co- 
„ lour, Their form being round, ſhadowed outeter- 
nity, for which it was his duty to prepare. Their 
number, four, denoted the four cardinal virtues, 
which it was his duty to practiſe. © Their mat- 
ter being gold, the moſt precious of metals, de- 
noted wiſdom, the moſt precious of accompliſh- 
ments, which it was his duty to acquire; and as 
to their colour, the.green colour of the eme- 
rald repreſented faith; the yellow of the ſap- 
phire, hope; the redneſs of the ruby, charity ; 


and the ſplendor of the topaz, good works.” 
| | „ 


him, in terms of the utmoſt earneſtneſs, that he 


elected, reinſtate the monks in poſſeſſion of their 


by God's teeth,” which was his cuſtomary oath, 


« clergy, and confiſcate all their poſſeſſions.” 


celerate the vengeance of the pope, who perceiv- 


to infants *. 
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ccepted the pope's preſent, and did not 
— To — of his arguments; but there was a 
perſevering obſtinacy in his diſpoſition that in- 
fpired him with a reſolution not to admit Langton 
to be archbiſhop of Canterbury, _ oh 
Weak men are generally violent in their pro- 
ceedings 3 and John might be clearly reckoned 
among the number of the weak. On receiving 
the pope's letter above-mentioned, he ſent two of 
his knights to expel the monks of St. Auſtin, and 
took poſſeſſion of their treaſures. This impetuous 
haſte of the king was rather agreeable to the pope, 
who, foreſeeing that the king would not be able 
to abide the conteſt with him, had recourſe to every 
method that he thought would promote the im- 
hortant end he had in view: he ſoothed, implored, 
and urged the king to a compliance with his 
wiſhes; and when he found that all theſe modes 
of proceeding were fruitleſs, he proceeded to 
threatenings ; and ſentthree Engliſh prelates to the 
king, to acquaint him, that if he continued per- 
tinacious, the whole kingdom ſhould be laid un- 
der an interdict. The reſt of the prelates pro- 
ſtrated themſelves before the king, beſeeching 


would accept the biſhop who had been newly 


convent, and not expoſe his clergy to the reſent- 
ment of the ſee of Rome. Their entreaties, how- 
ever, were of no kind of uſe; but rather tended 
to excite the indignation of the king, who ſwore 


that, “ if the kingdom was put under an inter- 
cc dict, he would baniſh the whole body of the 


This threatening of the king tended only to ac- 


ing that John was not leſs remarkable for his 
weakneſs, than the enmity in which he was held 
by his ſubjects, at length iſſued the fatal inter- 
dict, which had been ſo much the terror of the 
people of England; for ſuperſtition in thoſe 
times, was prevalent to a degree that would ap- 
pear incredible in the preſent. Hereupon diyine 


crament was adminiſtered, except that of baptiſm 
The doors of the churches, and 
even of the church-yards, were ſhut up; not a| 
prieſt dared to aſſiſt at the burial of the dead, ſo 
that their bodies were thrown into the ditches, and 
on the highways, without any funeral ſolemnity 
being performed, no prieſt daring to aſſiſt on ſuch 
an occaſion. - of feet, nr. 
Perſons were now married in the church-yards : 
the people were forbidden to eat meat, to ſhave | 
their beards, to ſalute each other, and to have 
any regard to decency. in the article of apparel : 
in fact, every contrivance was ſet on foot to ter- 
rify them ; and it may be eaſily conceived, that 
the effect of religious terror is not inconſiderable. 
When once the church aſſumes too much power, 
and exerts the authority it has aſſumed, the weak 
and the uninformed, who are the majority of the 
people, muſt be the ſlaves of eccleſiaſtical tyranny. 
At the period of which we are writing, the 
people entertained the moſt dreadful apprehen- 
ſions of being ſubject to the wrath of heaven: 
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* An hiſtorian, who wrote within the preſent century, 
ſays, „the ſacraments ceaſed to be adminiſtered, except to 
“ infants and dying perſons.” | 

+ The church of Rome had artificially contrived a grada- 


9 U 


| 97 
the clergy lamented, in the moſt pathetic terms, 


their unhappy ſituation ; but {till oppoſed the 
power of the king, who exerted all his temporal 


authority againſt that of the ecclefiaſtics. Some 
he impriſoned, and others he expelled the king- 
dom : thoſe who adhered to the intereſts of Lang- 
ton, he treated with the utmoſt rigour; and as 
almoſt every prieſt in thoſe times kept a concu- 
bine, the king cauſed theſe concubines to be im- 


| priſoned, and would not admit any of them to 


their liberty, without the payment of a conſi- 
derable fine. 

Still, however, there were a few prieſts who con- 
tinued to adminiſter the ſacraments, notwithſtand- 
ing the papal interdict; and theſe John took un- 
der his immediate protection, and commanded 
that his magiſtrates ſhould immediately execute 
all who preſumed to moleſt them. 

It may be reaſonably preſumed, that theſe pro- 
ceedings gave great diſguſt to the church of Rome; 
but this was not the only enemy that John had to 
encounter. He became daily more and more ob- 
noxious to his own ſubjects, who hated a ſove- 
reign that had rendered himſelf contemptible by 
his vices. * He had diſhonoured the families of 
many of his barons, by his licentious amours : 
ſo that theſe became his enemies, not only from 
a deteſtation of his public conduct, but a ſenſe of 
their private injuries. In the mean time the ec- 
clefiaſtics exerted all their influence with the peo- 
ple, to repreſent the king's character in the moſt 
unfavourable light; ſo that his influence and 
power were viſibly on the decline. | 
The pontiff of Rome now beheld with ſatisfac- 
tion the effects of the plan he had been meditat- 
ing ; he ſaw that the conſequences attending the 
interdict, had made the king ſtill more obnoxious 
to his ſubjects than he was before ; and he there- 
fore determined to purſue the advantage he had 
gained, by endeavouring to make a Meeker im- 
preſſion on the minds of the people, before the 
effect of the firſt ſhould be obliterated +. 


Ihe interdict under which the king- Prey 
dom was laid, was followed by a ſen- 299. 
ſervice ceaſed in all the churches, and not any fa- 


tence of excommunication againſt the king, who 
was thereby declared impious, and not fit to aſſo- 
ciate with Chriſtians. This ſentence. produced 


immediate and very diſagreeable effects to John, 


whoſe ſubjects were ſtill more encouraged than 


they had hitherto been, in oppoſition to his autho- 


rity. On this occafion, the churchmen were not 
backward to evince their enmity to the regal power. 


A valuable employ in the Exchequer being held 


by Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, he reſigned 
his. place; which gave ſuch offence to the king, 
that he cauſed him to be taken into cuſtody, and 
ordered that his head ſhould be covered with a 
large cope of lead; and in this miſerable ſitua- 
tion he kept him, till death relieved him from his 
torments.. Some of the biſhops, in fear of meet- 
ing with a fimilar fate, quitted the kingdom; and 
many. of the nobility, . dreading what might be 
the effect of the king's tyrannical diſpoſition, 
abandoned their native land; while thoſe who 
remained in this country, held frequent conferences 
with each other to concert a general plan of op- 
poſition to the king. Fry 
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tion of ſentences ; by which, while ſhe inflicted one puniſh- 
ment, ſhe taught the ſufferers to expect more formidable 
conſequences from thoſe which were to enſue. GoLDsMTH, 
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The court of Rome tiow proceeded a ſtep far- 
ther in its vengeance, by abſolving the Enghih 
ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance and fidelity 
to their ill-fated monarch, and iſſued ſentence of 
excommunication againſt all who held any cor- 
reſpondence with him whatever : even thoſe who 
ſhould aſſiſt at his council or his table, or hold any 
converſation with him, in public or private, were 


ſubjected to this eccleſiaſtical cenſure &. Still, | 
with ſucceſs, and himfelf ſeated on the throne of 


however, the king remained obſtinate; and it was 


not in the power of the pope to carry his ſeverity | 


any farther, except the giving the Engliſh do- 


- minions to another monarch. | 


By this time John was reduced to a fituation by 
no means to be envied. The repeated affronts and 
indignities he had received, had wrought up his 
ſpirits to a degree of fury; he was jealous of his 
ſubjects in a high degree, and every new face he 


ginary, if not a real enemy Þ. 

Intelligence having been given to John, that 
the Welſh king had taken part with his enemies, 
he iſſued orders, that all the Welſh hoſtages ſhould 
be put to death. John being now, with good 
reaſon, ſuſpicious of the fidelity of his barons, 
demanded their ſons and daughters as hoſtages for 
the obedience of the parents ; and ſending ſome 
officers to the caſtle of a baron, named Brauſe, to 
receive thofe pledges of his fidelity, the baron's 
wife declared, with the utmoſt reſolution, that ſhe 
would not truſt her children with a man who had 


been guilty of the murder of his own nephew. This 


reply provoked the _ to ſuch a degree, that he 
ſent ſome ſoldiers to take the baron into cuſtody : 


but he being apprized of the defign, retired with 


his family, and effected his eſcape into Ireland. 


place to which they had retired, cauſed this wretch- 
ed family to be purſued. The old baron faved 
his life by a precipitate retreat to France : but his 


wife and her ſon were feized, thrown into priſon, | 
and there ſtarved to death, by order of the relent- 


leſs tyrant. ee 

The pope had now determined to give the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom into other hands, and was 
anxioufly employed to find one, to whom the gift 


ficient to vindicate his pretenfions, and maintain 
the power which was inveſted in him, with proper 


uk and dignity. No one feemed ſo well adapted 
0 


r this purpoſe, as Philip king of France; who 
poſſeſſed every requiſite, neceſſary to form a mo- 
narch capable of aſſerting his own rights, and 
maintaining thoſe of his ſubjects. Philip had al- 
ready deprived John of his continental dominions; 


and moſt probably would, if it was found to be 


expedient, diſpoſſeſs him of the remainder; the 
Popes therefore, made a tender of the kingdom 
to him ; and Philip, to whom nothing could be 
more agreeable, readily accepted the offer with 
great ſatisfaction. Philip had a powerful auxiliary 
in the pope; who now, in order to favour their 
defigns againft the depoſed monarch, iffued a cru- 
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ſade, and invited all perſons. to vindicate the 
rights of the church, by taking up arms againſt 


its perſecutor John. Nor was Philip inactive on 
this occaſion; a very powerful army was aſſembled 


in a ſhort time, and ordering all his vaffals to at- 


tend him at Rouen, a fleet of ſeventeen hundred 


veſſels was ſoon equipped in the dif- 
ferent ports of Picardy and Normandy; 
he already imagining his ambitious views crowned 
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| England. 

The little power remaining with John he now 
exerted, and made one vigorous effort to ſecure 
his crown, Deſpiſed as he was by his ſubjects, 
they would not tamely look on, and ſee their King 
dethroned, by their natural enemies the French ; 


| but immediately raiſed an army of fixty thouſand 
| men, of whom John taking the command, march- 
faw, preſented, him with the picture of an ima- || 
| were now fixed on the vaſt preparations makin 


ed inſtantly to Dover. The eyes of all Europe 


by the different parties ; and the fate of the church, 
was ſhortly expected to be decided by a deciſive 
blow. This important event, however, was not 
ſo nearly accompliſhed, as it was imagined to be 
by the belligerent powers. The profound policy 
of the pope was eminently diſplayed on this oc- 
caſion; in which he proved himſelf a greater adept 


in the art of diſſimulation, than either of the con- 
tending parties. He conſidered it as his intereſt, 
not to ſuffer his ſon John to be entirely annihi- 


lated; but to intimidate him ſo, as to bring him 
the more eafily into his meaſures; being con- 
vinced, he ſhould receive more emoluments from 


a prince ſo deſtitute of fortune and principles, than 
| could be expected from a monarch of more ex- 
alted dignity. With this view he ſent his legate 
This retreat, however, did not ſeeure them from | 
- the vengeance of the king ; who. having learnt the | 


Pandolf, with a private commiſſion to John, by 
which he impowered him, in caſe a ſubmiſſion 
ſhould be offered by the king, to receive it on 
ſuch terms as the legate, by virtue of his com- 
miſſion, knew would be acceptable to the pontiff. 

The legate, having now received ſuch inſtruc- 
tions as were thought neceſſary to forward the de- 
fign, ſet out for England; and in paſſing through 


| France, beheld, with much ſeeming approbation, 


the vaſt preparations making by Philip for a de- 


| ſcent on the Engliſh coaſt ; and highly extolled 
would not only be highly acceptable, but who | 
alſo was poſſeſſed of courage and abilities, ſuf- 


that monarch, for his zeal in the laudable cauſe in 
which he had embarked. He now perſonally em- 
barked for Dover 1, under the ſpecious pretext, 
of carrying on a negociation with the barons. At 
a meeting with John, the legate uſed every ar- 
tifice to bring this miſerable prince to a compli- 
ance with his propeſals; he repreſented the force 


of Philip, as ſo much ſuperior to that of John, as 


to leave him no hopes of ſucceſs; the inveterate 
hatred his meaſures had produced amongſt his 
ſubjects; and alſo acquainted him of a ſecret 
confederacy, which he pretended was then form- 
ing againſt him in England. 

| John alarmed at the danger, which he imagined 
he was expoſed to, through the artful infinuations 
of the wor” = would gladly have ſubmitted to 


any terms offered for his ſafety. The legate hav- 


ing now wrought him up to a proper pitch, inti- 


—— — — 


* What a picture does the above recital exhibit of the 
force of church authority, which could abſolve ſubje&s from 


their allegiance, and render it criminal for them even to |} 
- converſe with their king! Whatever John might have me- 


=—__ we ought to be thankful, that no ſuch power now 
ex . I | 
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1 It is recorded, that fearing a conſpiracy againſt his life, 
he ſhut himſelf up a whole night in the caſtle of Notting- 
ham, and ſuffered not any one to approach him. 225 

| t Some authors aſſert, that an envoy was appointed by 
him for this buſineſs, Zo Mike | 
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mated, that the only reſource he had left, was to 
rely on the protection of the pope; who, ever 
willing to ſave a ſinner upon a fincere repentance 
of his paſt crimes, might poſſibly grant him a 
pardon. John readily aſſented, and ſuffered an 
oath to be adminiſtered to him, by which he bound 
himſelf to perform whatever ſervices the pope 
ſhould exact from him. Having now ſworn obe- 
dience to an unknown command, the arttul legate 
next prevailed on him to take the following moſt 
extraordinary oath ever on record, kneeling before 
the people, and with his hands placed between 
thoſe of the legate : N 

„ John, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 


« land, and lord of Ireland, in order to expiate 


& my fins, from my own free-will, and the ad- 
« vice of my barons, give to the church of Rome, 


« to pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors, the king- 
« dom of England, and all other prerogatives of 
« my crown. I will hereafter hold them as the 
ce pope's vaſſal. I will be faithful to God, to the 
« church of Rome, to the pope my maſter, and 
cc his ſucceſſors legitimately elected. I promiſe 
cc to pay him a tribute of a thouſand marks year- 
« ly; to wit, ſeven hundred for the kingdom of 
« England, and three hundred 
ce of Ireland.“ | 

Having thus meanly ſubmitted to the authority 
of Rome, and promiſed that Langton ſhould be 
reinſtated in his primacy, the crown, which was 
ſuppoſed to have been forfeited, was delivered to 


e 3 him; while the tribute which John had conſented 


to pay, was trampled under his feet by the legate. 

Philip was now convinced he had been made a 
dupe of by the pope, and was difappointed in all 
his ambitious expectations. Conceiving himſelf 
ill-treated by the court of Rome, he was now 
determined to proſecute the war, in defiance 
of the pope and his bulls. With this view, he 
ſummoned his principal adherents to attend; when 
he acquainted them -of the treatment he had re- 


= ceived from the pope, with his reſolution alfo of 


continuing the war; which they all ſwore to affiſt 
him in, except the earl of Flanders, who expreſſed 
his abhorrence of ſo impious a' deſign, which the 
king determined to reſent at a proper ſeaſon. 


In the interim, the admiral of the Engliſn fleet 


attacked the French in their own: harbours, took 
three hundred of their ſhips, and deſtroyed one 
hundred more; thoſe that remained, were ſet fire 
to by Philip, rather than they ſhould fall into the 
hands of the enemy: and thus were his deſigns 
upon England entirely fruſtrated, ©. 

John ſtill retained his former inſolence and bru- 
tality, notwithſtanding the many humiliating cir- 


cumſtances he had ſubmitted to, in order to get 


reinſtated in power. A hermit, called Peter of 


Pomfret, having predicted, that this very year the 


king would loſe his crown, was cloſely confined in 


Corfe-caftle ; after which, by order of John, he 
was arraigned and tried as an impoſtor. The en- 


thuſiaſtic hermit perſiſted in the truth of his pre- 
diction; ſaying, the king had given up his crown 
to the pope, and from whom he had again received 
it. This defence exaſperated the tyrannical diſ- 
poſition of John ſtill more, who ordered the miſe- 


rable culprit to be dragged by horſes tails to the 
town of Warham, and there hanged on a gibbet 
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* $0 little had thoſe charters, extorted from kings at 
their coronation, been hitherto obſerved, that they. ſoon 
came into diſuſe, and were ſhortly after buried in total obli- 


for the kingdom | 


| 


* 


erected for that purpoſe; but what added more 
to the inhumanity of this royal monſter, was ſen- 
tencing alſo the ſon of this unhappy man to ſuf- 
fer with his father, though entirely innocent of 
the crime alledged againſt the unfortunate parent; 
which cruel ſentence was accordingly executed. 

| By ſuch repeated inſtances of the brutality of 
his diſpoſition ; his abject ſubmiſſions ; his impe- 
rious behaviour to the barons; and the diſhonour 
brought on many families by his debaucheries ;. 
John had now rendered himſelf deſpicable amongſt 
all ranks of people, both in public and private 
life. His ſubjects now began to conceive, they 
had a claim to a part of that power which he fo 
liberally granted to ſtrangers, having even parted 
with the independence of his kingdom. 

For a confiderable time paſt, the barons had 
been forming a confederacy againſt the tyrant 
king ; but a variety of accidents, which could 
not have been prevented, as they were not fore- 
ſeen, had fruſtrated their ſchemes, and repeatedly 
diffolved their union: but in the preſent conjunc- 
ture, the archbiſhop Langton attached himſelf to 


| their cauſe, and proved, that though he had been 


forced on the people of England by the ſee of 
Rome, he was a friend to the intereſts of his 
countrymen, We do not pretend to aſſert, that 
the friendſhip of this prelate for the public, aroſe 
from the pureſt motives : perhaps an enmity to 


| the king might have ſome ſhare in its compoſiti- 
on; perhaps a with that the intereſts of the church 
| might prevail during the conteſt; or perhaps an 
| union of theſe motives, might tempt him to form 


a plan for the reformation of the government: 
but be this as it may, ſuch a plan he appears to 
have formed; for a ſynod of the prelates and 
clergy being held at St. Paul's, under the pretext 
of enquiring into the loſſes of thoſe biſhops who 
had been exiled, Langton held a private confe- 
rence with feveral of the confederating barons, to 
whom he repreſented how iniquitoufly their king 
had behaved; and having expatiated on his folly 
and injuftice, ' he produced a copy of the charter 
of king Henry the Firſt, which was accidentally 
found in an old monaſtery # 11017: > K & Di 
This charter contained a number of articles, 
adapted to reſtore and aſcertain the boundaries f 
juſtice : and the archbiſhop took this opportunity 
of urging the barons to infift; that this charter 
ſhould be renewed and ſtrictly obſerved in future. 
The archbiſhop found no defection on the part 
of the barons, ho declared that they would aſſert 


their juſt rights, at the hazard of every thing 


that was dear to them. The conſequence of this 
was, that the confederacy among the barons be- 


| came more general, till at length there were but 


few in the kingdom who had not acceded to it. 
A ſhort time after the above tranſaction, Lang- 

ton, under pretence of a religious aſſembly, ſum- 
moned the barons to a meeting at St. Edmundſ- 
bury. This meeting was more numerous than the 
former; and here he produced the charter above- 
mentioned, and exhorted the barons to continue 
firm in the reſolutions they had before made. A 
ſenſe of the injuries they had received, together 
with a knowledge of their own numbers and con- 
ſequence, well ſeconded the eloquence of the ora- 
tor, and determined them in their plan of proce- 
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vion. There was but one copy of this important charter 
left in the kingdom, and that was found in the rubbiſh of 


an obſcure monaſtery, | 


dure ; 
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dure: whereupon they ſwore before the altar, that 
« they would adhere to each other, to inſiſt on 
“ their demands, and to perſevere in their at- 
« tempts, until they obtained redreſs.” 

Among other things that they reſolved on, one 
was, that they would, after Chriſtmas, and in a 
body, prefer their petition to the king “: and 
then they ſeparated, with a determination to raiſe 
troops, fortify their caſtles, and take every poſh- 
ble method for their defence and ſecurity. 

Early in the month of the following January, 
theſe determined barons afſembled in London, all 
dreſſed in a military ftile ; and going in a body to 
the king, preſented their demands, infiſting on a 
reſtitution of the laws of Edward the Confeſſor; 
which they alledged, that the king had ſolemnly 
promiſed, when he was abſolved from his excom- 
munication. | | 

The king was alarmed at this demand, with 
which he determined not to comply, if he could 
poſſibly avoid it : wherefore he reſented the pre- 
ſumption of the barons; and even demanded of 
them a promiſe, figned and ſealed, that they would 
never in future make a demand of a ſimilar na- 
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ture. But John was now talking to men, who had 


too juſt an idea of their own rights, to make any 
ſuch abje& ſubmiſſion to the will of an imperious 
prince : they therefore at once refuſed to comply 
with his arrogant demand, which they conſidered 
as a bold and inſolent endeavour to ſtretch the 
prerogative beyond its juſt limits: whereupon the 


king, finding they were unanimous in their deter- 
mination, had recourſe to an artifice to gain time, 


hoping that he ſhould find ſome method of break- 
ing the aſſociation: wherefore he defired that they 
would allow him time to reflect on the nature of 
their demands, and he would give them a poſi- 
tive anſwer at Eaſter following; and in the mean 
time, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop 
of Ely, and the earl Mareſchal, would be his 
bondſmen for the faithful performance of his pro- 
miſe. The barons made no ſcruple to comply 
with theſe conditions, ſenfible that they ſhould 
at any time have it in their power, by unanimity, 
and a proper exertion of their ſtrength, to com- 
pel the king to a compliance with their juſt de- 
mands. | 

John was at once a weak and a wicked prince; 


fo that it is no wonder that the exertions of his 


ſubjects, in favour of liberty, ſhould be ultimately 


crowned with ſucceſs; for the king's weak and || ſo univerſal was the ardour in the cauſe of free- 


futile reſiſtance, ſerved only to give the greater 
ſpirit to their proceedings. 

Though this prince had aſſured the barons of 
the integrity of his intentions, yet he had no ſort 
of defign to comply with their demands; and in 
order to diſſolve their confederacy, he ſought to 
make an intereſt in the affections of the clergy, of 
whoſe power he had, with good reaſon, a high 
opinion, founded on the recollection of his own 
recent misfortunes. With a view to effect his pur- 
poſes, he granted a charter to the eccleſiaſtics, 
confirming them in their rights; and affecting to 
do this of his own good-will, though, in fact, he 
hereby granted nothing more than what they were 
in the actual poſſeſſion of. That he might in- 
gratiate himſelf ſtill farther with the clergy, he 
aſſumed the croſs, and made application to the 


* 
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a reflection on the preſent? petitions from the body of the 
people are ſerious things; and miniſters, who preſume to 


8 


towards Oxford, where the king 


* Is is poſſible to read the hiſtory of theſe times, without 
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pope, begging his protection again the refrac- 
tory barons : nor were the barons remiſs in an at- 
tention to their own intereſt : they likewiſe made 


an appeal to the holy father, alledging that the 


king had invaded their juſt rights, and ſoliciting 
that he would interpoſe the papal authority in their 


The father of the church did not heſitate a mo- 


ment how he ſhould act on this occaſion : the cir- 


cumſtances of the caſe at once determined him, 
for John had already yielded to his authority all 
that he could yield; he had regularly paid all 
dues to the church which he had agreed to pay, and 
had endeavoured to advance his intereſt on every 
occaſion. On the contrary, the barons were nor 
in the leaſt to be depended on ; for their numbers 
and their power, might tempt them to diſpute his 
authority whenever they pleaſed. 56 0 
Thus determined, the pope wrote to England, 
reprehending the conduct of archbiſhop Langton, 
and the other clergy, who had fomented the diſ- 
ſenſions between the contending parties, and ex- 
horted them at all events, to endeavour to make 
peace. He adviſed the barons to make humble ap- 
plication to the king, and not ſeek to offend him 
by thwarting his meaſures : and he promiſed, that 
if they paid a proper obedience to his injunctions, 
he' would exert himſelf in behalf of all fuch of 
their petitions as appeared to be founded in juſtice: 
but in the ſame letters, he declared their aſſocia- 
tions void, and enjoined them not to confederate 
any more againft their ſovereign, {ye :; 
The above-mentioned letters from the pope, had 
not the leaſt weight, either with the barons or 
biſhops, who treated them with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, and ridiculed the king's affectation in af- 
ſuming the croſs. By this time it was obvious to 
all perſons of ſenſe, that the views of the church 
| of Rome were directed entirely to -the advance- 
ment of its own intereſts, In points of religious 
duty, however, all proper obedience was paid to 
the authority of the pope ; but people began to 
diſcriminate between his religious and political 
deſigns, and paid no obedience to his injunctions 
in the latter caſe; while in the former, they did 
not decline their accuſtomed ſubmiſſion. 
Theſe were at leaſt the ſentiments of perſons of 
the higher ranks ; and the barons and biſhops now 
exerted all their authority and influence, to excite. 
a ſpirit of revolt among all degrees of people; and 


dom, that almoſt all the nobility, either publicly 
encouraged, or ſecretly abetted, the intended plan. 
Public affairs continued in this train, 
till Eaſter, the time fixed on for re- 3 In. 
ceiving the king's anſwer ; when the barons, with 
above two thouſand knights, all well armed and 
mounted, with other horſemen, and a large body 
of foot, aſſembled, in conſequence of a former 
agreement, at Stamford; whence they proceeded 
then held his 
court. When they had advanced as. far as Brack- 
ley, which is about fifteen miles from Oxford, 
the king being informed of their approach, and 
dreading to meet them in perſon, diſpatched the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the earl of Pembroke, 
and ſame other perſons of diſtinction, to know the 
nature and extent of their demands, and what de- 


— 


flight them, will find, to their coſt, that they are ſo. All 
hiſtory combines to prove, that true power being veſted in 


— 


the people, their j 


complaints muſt, and will be heard. 
grey 
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ſhould grant them “. | 


S to Ware, from whence they marched. on a Satur- 
morning, entered at Aldgate, which was opened to 


took poſſeſſion of the city, while moft of the in- 


united in the aſſociation, 


S avert the impending ſtorm by the influence of the 


his authority againſt the confederated barons, not 


ree of liberty they were ſo ſolicitous that he 


The barons immediately ſentthe K ing a long 
writing, founded en the charters of the kings 
Henry and Edward, and containing the ſubſtance 
of the articles which they intended to demand: but 
as ſoon as the paper was read by the king, his paſſ- 
ons were excited in the higheſt degree, and he aſked 
why the barons did not require his whole king- 
dom; ſwearing, that he would never comply with 
their demands: but the king's threatenings were 
now no object of confideration with the barons, 


who knew their own power, and were conſcious of | 
the imbecillity of the ſovereign. 


They now, therefore, made choice of Robert 
Fitzwalter for their general, and honoured him 
with the title of © Mareſchal of the army of God, 


« and of the Holy Church.” This being done; | 
| they loſt no time in making war againſt the King: 
they laid fiege to the caſtle of Northampton ; and | 


that of Bedford was delivered to them, by William 
Beauchamp the governor. This event had but 


to give them a welcome reception, provided they 


poſſible. | 
On receipt of this welcome news, they advanced 


day night; and arriving in London on the Sunday 
receive them; and their friends joining them, they 


habitants were engaged in the devotions of the 
day. They now ſtationed guards in proper places, 
took into cuſtody ſuch perſons as they had reaſon 
to ſuſpect, and then wrote circular letters to all 
the nobility and other people of diſtinction, who 
had not declared in their favour, threatening, that 
if they refuſed to join them, they would demoliſh 
their caſtles, and ravage their eſtates. The in- 
tended effect ſoon ſuceeeded theſe threatenings, for 
moſt of the great men repaired to London, and 


The king was now at Odiham, in Hampſhire, 
with very few attendants ꝓ, and endeavoured to 


church. He applied to Langton, to' interpoſe 


having, yet any knowledge that the archbiſhop 
himſelf was one of his moſt determined enemies: 
wherefore he requeſted, that the primate would 
denounce. the vengeance of the church againſt 
thoſe who had taken up arms againſt their fove- 
reign : but Langton turned a deaf ear to this ad- 
vice, deelaring that he could not think of paſſing 
any ſentence againſt the confederated barons, while 
the king proved that he entertained a jealouſy of 
his ſubjects, by keeping in his ſervice a number of 
Germans and Flemings, whom he had ſent for 
from the continent: but he hinted, that if theſe 
mercenaries were diſmiſſed, ſomething might be 
done to aſſiſt him. 1011 

The king, deluded by this apparent conditional 
promiſe, diſmiſſed his foreign auxiliaries, and 


n 1 
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This ſeems to have been a frivolous” kind of errand ; 
far. John. already knew that his. ſubjects demanded a confir- 
mation and extenſion of that freedom which he was deter- 
mined not to allow'them, - 5 | 

+ One of our hiſtorians ſays;-** hethad a retinue of only 
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| dignation. 
approached in as ſecret and reſolute a manner as | 


* {even knights.“ 
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and then expected that the archbiſhop would afford 
him that aſſiſtance which he had given him ſome. 
reaſon to hope for; but Langton, having thus 
gained his point, refuſed to excommunicate even 
a ſingle baron, and declined obedienge to the king 
in any article reſpecting this affair. 

The king was now mortified, and alarmed in 
the higheſt degree. He had not a friend to whom 
he could apply for advice or affiſtance ; and he 
found the dreadful effects of his tyrannical diſpo- 
fition, in the univerſal contempt in which he was 
held, and the triumphs of his ſubjects in his well- 
merited ſufferings. His affairs were now, indeed, 
arrived at a moſt alarming criſis; and he began 
to think ſeriouſly of compromifing all differences 
with his ſubjects, and be content to be limited in 
his government, rather than not govern at all : 
beſides, he was affured, that his life as well as his 


* 


crown was in danger. 


Reflecting on his calamitous ſituation, he made 
propoſals to refer the deciſion of the matter to the 


| pope, or to eight barons, four to be choſen by 
juſt happened, when they received private intelli- | 
gence from London, that the citizens were ready 


himſelf, and four by his opponents; but theſe 
propoſals the barons rejected with the utmoſt in- 
'The king had now no farther hope 
but in abſolute ſubmiſſion 3 wherefore he ſent 
word to the barons, that he would comply with 
all their demands ; in conſequence of which, a 
conference was appointed to be held, and prepa- 
rations were made tor adjuſting this moſt impor- 
tant agreement. we 

The meadow of Runimede +, between Staines 
and Windſor, was the place fixed on; a place that 
will be held in veneration by the lateſt poſterity, 
as the ſpot on which the ftandard of Engliſh free- 
dom was firſt erected; and ſurely, if any venera- 
tion can be due to a place, this is the moſt ſacred 


| ſpot in the kingdom! ſince here it was, that Eng- 


liſh refolution compelled the tyrant king to ſign 
the great charter of our freedom 

The barons, attended by a great number of 
knights and warriors, made their appearance on the 
fifteenth of June &; and two days afterwards came 


the king's commiſſioners, each party forming a 


kind of ſeparate encampment, like declared ene- 
mies. The barons being reſolved to abate very 
little of their demands, and the king's agents in 
general being of their ſentiments, the treaty was 
not long protracted. At the end of a few days, 
the king, with a readineſs that was rather won- 
dered at, as it was known to be the effect of com- 
pulſion, ſigned the famous CrarTER, known by 
the name of MAGNA CHARTA, which is to this 
day the great bulwark of Engliſh liberty ||. At 
the ſame time the king ſigned the Charta de Fo- 


reſta; and the following is the ſubſtance of both 


theſe charters. _ | | 
Magna Charta, or the Great Charter, con- 
5e firmed what was lately granted to the clergy, 


cc relative to the freedom of elections; allowed 


6 perſons to leave the kingdom without ſpecial 
licence, except in time of war; ordained that 
«© no clergyman ſhould be amerced in proportion 
* to his benefice, but according to his lay tene- 


__ 93 2 


t Otherwiſe ſpelt Runnemede, and ſometimes Runny- 
mead. | 
$. Some writers ſay. July. PE: We | . 
A modern writer calls it the foundation of the Engliſh 
© conſtitution; or rather the confirmation and extenſion of 


«« thoſe'rights and privileges, which the people enjoyed 
e under the Saxon ings.” | | . 
C Cc 


« ment; 
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* ment; ſcoured to the lay nobility the cuſtody 
& of vacant abbies and convents, which were un- 


« (der their patronage ; aſcertained the reliefs for 
« earldoms, baronies, and knight's fees, which 
ce before were arbitrary; decreed that barons 
“ ſhould recover the lands of their vaffals, for- 
6 feited for felony, after they ſhall have been a 
«« year and a day in the poſſeſſion of the crown; 
« that they ſhould enjoy the wardſhips of 
ce their military tenants, who held no other lands 
« of the crown by a different tenure; that a 
« perſon, knighted by the king, though a minor, 
« ſhould enjoy the privileges of an adult at law, 
« provided he was a ward of the crown; but 
« ſuch knighthood, conferred on a ward of a ba- 
ce ron, ſhould not deprive that baron of his ward- 
c ſhip; that widows ſhould not be forced to marry 


e apainſt their inclination, or pay any fine for 


ce their dower; that the wardſhips of minors 
« ſhould not be ſold ; that guardians ſhould not 
ce take unreaſonable profits Fon the lands of their 
« wards, or commit waſte, but keep the houſes 
« in good repair, leave the farms well ſtocked, 
ce and diſpoſe of their wards in marriage, with- 
« out diſparagement ; that no ſcutage or tax 
ce ſhould be levied in the kingdom, without the 
ce conſent of the common- council of the realm, 
« except in the caſes of ranſoming the king's 
ce perſon, knighting his eldeſt ſon, or marrying 
cc his eldeſt daughter; that no freeman ſhall be 
ce taken, impriſoned, or diſſeized of his freehold, 
ce liberties, or free cuſtoms, but by the lawful 
« judgment of his peers, or by legal procels ; 
ce that ſheriffs ſhould not hold county courts above 
cc once a month; that they as well as caſtellans, 
& coroners, and king's bailiffs, ſhould be re- 
ce ſtrained from holding pleas of the crown; that 
4c ſheriffs, who had the management of the crown 
cc revenues within their ſeveral diſtricts, ſhould 
cc not raiſe the farms of counties, hundreds and 
„ tythes, according to their pleaſure, except in 


« the king's demeſne manors; that the people 


« ſhould not be unjuſtly proſecuted, and put to 
& canonical purgation, without legal proof, in 
cc regard to carriages, purveyance of victuals, and 
c other ſervices; that amerciaments ſhould be 
«© proportioned to the offence, and circumſtances 
« of the offender, ſo as not to affect his landed 
cc eſtate, or diſable him from following his vo- 
& cation, but be rated by the verdict of twelve 
ce creditable men in the neighbourhood. 

«© The Charta de Foreſta was intended to pre- 
cc vent the extortion of foreſters ; to allow free- 
* holders to improve their lands and woods, with- 


cc in the limits of the foreſts; to disforeſt all 


4 lands taken in ſince the coronation of Henry I. 
« except the crown demeſnes; to exempt thoſe 
cc who lived without the foreſts, from the trouble 
cc of attending thoſe courts, except when ſum- 
cc moned for ſome tranſgreſſion; to annul all out- 
ce lawries for ſuch tranſgreſſions; and to convert 
ce the penalty for killing veniſon, from a capital 
« puniſhment to a fine, or in caſe of inſolvency, 
e to a year's impriſonment.” 

_ Theſe charters were ſigned by John, and by all 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and ratified by 
the ſolemn oath of the king; the barons, how- 


* 


6— 


What are theſe kings, that think themſelves ſo ſuperior 
to the reſt of mankind ? What is any king but the high- 


conſtable of the realm he is appointed to govern? A deputy [| 


* 
» 
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ever, knowing the perfidiouſneſs of his diſpoſition, 
urged him to appoint twenty-five of their num- 
ber, as a kind of guardians of the public liberty, 
Theſe twenty-five barons were to be a check on 
the conduct of the king, if he ſhould preſume to 
act contrary to the ſolemn oath he had taken; and 
if John reſiſted, they were to be at liberty to levy 
war againſt him. Though theſe circumſtances 
were ſufficiently degrading, John appeared to ſub- 
mit with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, and even iflued 
writs, commanding his ſherifts, their officers, and 
others, to pay obedience to the barons above-men. 
tioned, He even went-farther than this; for he 
pretended that there was to be a total reform in 
every part of his government, and that the libert 
of his people was to be eſtabliſhed, Theſe cir. 
cumſtances gave ſpirits to his ſubjects, who began 
to think that all traces of humanity were not to- 
tally expunged from the heart of the king. 

The barons having thus obtained the end which 
they expected from their perſeverance, agreed 
to hold a tournament at Stamford, in token of re- 
Joicing for their triumph over the tyrant king; 
but one of their number prevailed on them to hold 
the tournament on Hounſlow-heath, that if any 
attempt ſhould be made to deliver the city of Lon- 
don into the king's hands, their troops might be in 
readineſs to prevent the execution of the plot; 
and, indeed, the perfidy of John's heart was ſuch, 

as to warrant any plan of precaution” — © 

The apparent acquieſcence of the king, appears 
to have been the mere effect of diſſimulation: his 
zeal to break the reſtraints under which the ba- 
rons had laid him, increaſed in proportion to the 
reſolution which they had evinced in carrying 
their point. He found it not difficult to ſupport 
the idea of having been inſulted by the king of 
France; nor did he greatly regret the ſubmiſhons 
he had made to the pope, becauſe he confidered 
them as his equals; but the thought of being 
curbed and reſtricted by thoſe whom he held as 
his vaſſals , ſtung him to the ſoul. Some allow- 
ance may be made for John, (tyrant as he was) 
conſidering the times in which he lived ; but kings 
in later ages, who have preſumed to treat their 
ſubjects as vaſſals, have ſoon found themſelves re- 
duced to a condition even below ſlavery. 

From this period the king grew reſerved and 
unſociable, and ſoon retired to the Iſle of Wight, 


as if determined to ſecrete himſelf from the pub- 


lic view : but there was a degree of artifice in this 
ee e that was not then comprehended; 
or he had ſecretly ſent agents to France, Ger- 
many, and Flanders, to engage perſons to enliſt 
in his ſervice, on the promiſe that they ſhould be 
put in poſſeſſion of the confiſcated eſtates of the 
rebellious barons; for ſuch was the appellation 
that he beſtowed on thoſe noble peers. He like- 
wife complained to the pope, that his ſubjects had 
rebelled againſt him; and the ſovereign pontiff 


zealouſly eſpouſed his cauſe, excommunicated the 


barons, annulled the charters, and abſolved the 
king from the oath that he had taken to obſerve 
them, | 25 

In the interim, the forces that John had ſent 
for from the continent arrived; whereupon he no 
longer diſguiſed his intentions, but re- aſſumed the 


—— 


from the people, who always pay him liberally, and often 
for what he has neither virtue nor ability to perform? 


tyrannical 


. that of the barons, ſo that he formed two power- 
ful armies ; with one of which he marched into 
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_ exerciſed the utmoſt cruelty on the inhabitants, to 
make them diſcover their riches. 


ſovereign. 


W ambitious views of Philip than an offer of this 


fully embraced the propoſal, and having received 


contract on the part of the barons, he made every 


| heſhould land on Engliſh ground. 
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rannical character, to which he was exceedingly 
well ſuited. The barons, whoſe principal view 
had been gratified by obtaining their charter, made 
themſelves now too ſecure, ſo that the king took 
the field with great advantages; his mercenary 
troops, conſiſting of Germans, Brabantines, and 
Flemings, appearing eager for battle, and anxious 
to divide the ſpoils of the Kingdom. 

The barons, regardleſs of the anathemas of the 
church of Rome, had ſeized the city of Rocheſ- 
ter, in which was contained a prodigious quantity 
of proviſions, which had been treaſured up by 
the king : but John, with his foreign mercenaries, 


inveſting this place, it was obliged to ſurrender || 


at diſcretion, though not till it had maintained an 
obſlinate fiege. This reſiſtance irritated the king 
to ſuch a degree, that he would have hanged the 
governor and garriſon, but for the interference of 
one of his generals; however, he cauſed ſome of 
the inferior priſoners to be put to death. 3 
The king's intereſt now began to prevail over 


the north, leaving the other, under the command 
of the earl of Saliſbury, to ravage the ſouthern 
counties: both theſe armies of foreign mercena- 
ries were guilty of the moſt dreadful outrages, 
and committed cruelties without remorſe, and 
without number. Rapacious by nature; hired to 
abet the purpoſes of tyranny, and ſtimulated by 
the cruel diſpoſition of the king, they burnt caſtles 
and villages wherever they went : they ſpread 
miſery and devaſtation around them ; the ſoldiers 


In a word, ruin 
and deſtruction marked their progreſs. 

The barons were inexprefhibly alarmed at this 
ſudden turn of affairs in their disfavour. Finding 
their eſtates ravaged, their boaſted hberties almoſt 
annihilated, and even their perſons expoſed to the 
malice of a remorſeleſs tyrant, they ſcarcely knew 
what courſe to take; but fora while they remain- 
edin London, while John's mercenary troops were 
committing their devaſtations. They had now 
no expectation of conqueſt, nor any hope of 
mercy if they ſhould ſubmit. In this dilemma, 
therefore, they had recourſe to an expedient ap- 
parently pregnant with accumulated danger. They 
invited Lewis, ſon of Philip king of France, to 
revenge their wrongs ; promiſing, that in caſe,of 
his ſucceſs, they would acknowledge him as their 


Nothing could have been more agreeable to the 


kind, for he had long been defirous of ſubjecting 
this kingdom to his dominion: he therefore chear- 


twenty-five hoſtages for the performance of the 
poſſible preparation for the expedition, notwith- 
ſtanding the pope threatened to excommunicate 


him, and to excommunicate his ſon, the moment 


The king of France ſent a body of ſeven thou- 


ſand men to England, which was ſoon followed| 


by a more conſiderable army, under the com- 
mand of prince Lewis, who landed at Sandwich 
on the 21ſt of May. | 

King John, who had, till this period, made 
himſelf certain of ſucceſs againſt his ſubjects, was 
now alarmed in the higheſt degree, and foreſaw 


the loſs of that power at which he had been graſping. 
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On the firſt appearance of the French forces, moſt 
of chę.mercenary troops deſerted from John's army. 
Many of his nobles likewiſe quitted him, and ſe- 
veral of his caſtles were taken by the enetny. 
; The proſpect of the Engliſh was now. very un- 
favourable: if the operations of John ſhould be 
attended with ſucceſs, they were certain of bein 
ſubjugated to a tyrant : if, on the contrary, the 
arms of Lewis ſhould: be prevalent, there could be 
no proſpect, but that of an abſolute ſubjection to 
France: but we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, that neither 
Lewis nor John were to tyrannize over the tights 
of Engliſhmen. : . 
The pope's legate having been ſent to exeom- 
municate Lewis, he endeavoured in vain to pre- 
vent the pope's threats being carried into execu- 
tion; but this attempt proving vain, he bad de- 
fiance to the ſovereign pontiff; and marching to 
Rocheſter, made himſelf maſter of that place, 
and the whole county of Kent, except the caſtle 
of Dover, which was defended by Hubert de 
Burg in behalf of the king. Lewis now pro- 


ceeded to London, where the barons and citizens 


took an oath of allegiance to him; and he, in re- 
turn, promiſed a confirmation of all the rights and 
privileges of the people. From this time Lewis 
acted in all things as ſovereign, though he was 
never crowned: he granted charters, and ap- 
pointed whom he thought proper to places of 


truſt and confidence. 


Lewis ſoon became maſter of the ſouthern coun- 
ties, and indeed of the greater part of England; 
and Alexander the Firſt, in purſuance of a ſum- 
mons, did him homage for the lands that he held. 
of the Engliſh crown. Still, however, Lewis 
took not the proper meaſures to ſecure the advan- 
tages he had gained ; for, jealous of the Engliſh, 
he demonſtrated an evident partiality to his French 
ſubjects, which could not fail of exciting the ſuſ- 
picions of the former; and theſe ſuſpicions were 


confirmed by a confeſſion which the count de Me- 
lun, one of Lewis's followers, made on his death- 


bed.. Melun declared, that Lewis had intended 
to deſtroy all the Engliſh barons, and give all 
their eſtates and honours to his French ſubjects. 
What truth there might be in this it is impoſſible 
to ſay, but the report of it made no flight impreſ- 
ſion on many people. The earl of Saliſbury, and 
other barons, who had abandoned the king, now 
returned to his banner, ſo that his affairs began 
once more to wear a more favourable aſpect. 

In the interim, John was in perpetual motion, 
to avoid coming to a battle for the preſent, but 


| collecting an army, in the hope of making one 


vigorous effort for the crown. Having had re- 
peated experience of the fidelity of the inhabitants 
of Lynn *, in Norfolk, he had there depoſited 
his crown, ſceptre, and other treaſures, and for 
ſome time reſided there ; but not thinking even 
this a place of ſafety, he determined to remove, 
and in his paſſage by the ſea-coaſt, on his way to 
Lincolnſhire, himſelf and hisarmy narrowly eſcaped 
drowning by the influx of the tide, and his rich 
baggage was all loſt, _. | 

| The king eſcaped to the abbey of Swinſtead, 
where the recent loſs he had ſuſtained, added to 
the unhappy fituation of his affairs, threw him 
into a fever, which it was immediately apprehended 


From hence one would imagine this place was called 


King's Lynn; and we are told, John diſtinguiſhed it by 
many marks of his fayour, RE 
| would 
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removed in a litter to Seaford-caſtle, and from, 
thence to Newark, where he made his will, and 
1 died on the 18th of October, in the 
en fifty-firſt year of his age, and the 
eighteenth of his reign; and was buried in the 
cathedral church of Worceſter *, where his tomb 
may be ſeen to this day. | 


© By Iſabella of Angouleſme, John had two ſons, | 


Henry, who ſucceeded him, and Richard; the 


Oo 


uy 


years old, at the time of the father's death. He 


left alſo three daughters, Jane, Eleanor, and Iſa- 


bella ; the firſt.of whom was married to Alexan- 


der, king of Scotland; the ſecond to the earl of | 
Pembroke; and the third to the emperor, Fre- 


deric the ſecond. John had likewiſe ſix natural 
F 7 on n | 

The principal s of Er | 
reign were, Walter, a monk of Coventry, 
va a monk of Canterbury, Ralph de Diceto, 
dean of London, and Roger de Hoveden. 
Of the character of king John, no. inade- 
quate idea may be formed by the preceding 
hiſtory. Some writers call him a monſter, and 


ſay that his conduct was deſtructive to the people, 


and ruinous to himſelf: and one writer, who ſpeaks 
more favourably of him than the reſt, ſays, The 


* 


r 


His bowels were interred in the abbey of Croxton. | 


= 
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would prove fatal. On the following day he was | 


“ monks, in giving the character of this prin ce, 
„ have blackened him to a very high degree, re- 
« preſenting him as having neither faith, religion, 


former being about nine, and the latter ſeven 


writers of Engliſh hiſtory in this 
Er 


*«. conſcience, or honour; but theſe writers muſt 
& be read with caution, whenever they give the 
*« characters of princes who have had any conteſt 
with the pope. However, if we form a judg. 
4 ment from his actions, we muſt allow, that he 
was, upon the whole, a bad king. He was 
<« raſh, furious, hot-headed, voluptuous, cruel, 
arbitrary, and almoſt wholly governed by his 
« paſhons, He was generally hated by his ſub- 
« jects, eſpecially in the latter part of his reign. 
« His fortune never ſuited with his temper, Which 
e made him unhappy : he loved eaſe and quiet, 
cc and yet was continually in action. He Was in- 
ſolent in proſperity, and dejected and mean-ſpi- 
« rited in adyerß up 
Another writer ſays of this monarch, that 
e when left to purſue the bent of his own genius, 
cc he devoted himſelf entirely to the gratification 


of his own yicjous paſſions, regardleſs of the 


| 


ke 1 or miſery of his people. In ſhort, 
ec he ſeems to have been a compound of almoſt 
every vice that can diſgrace human nature, with- 
“ out the mixture of a ſingle virtue or good 


* quality.“ | Ft + 
Such was the character of John; a character 
with which no man would with to live; a charac- 


ter with which any man muſt dread to die! 


C H A P. V. 


From the Commencement of the 


to the Death of EDWARD the Firſt, 


Reign of HENRY the Third, 


H R N R Y III. 


A. D. 1216. ſenſion, prevailed in England 

1 on the death of kin ER, 
The metropolis, and more than one half of the 
kingdom, was already in the poſſeſſion of Lewis; 
he was not only ſupported by the majority of the 
Engliſh barons, but alſo by the whole power of 
France, Henry, the eldeſt ſon of John, and heir 
to the crown, was as yet too young and unexpe- 
rienced to guide the reins of government, and 

alſo incapable of judging which of his ſubjects. 


could moſt ſafely be relied on in that important 


Nu.. | 

The gallant earl of Pembroke, at this critical 
moment, with a true ſpirit of patriotiſm, reſolutely 
ſeized the helm, and wreſted it from lawleſs uſur- 
pation. He was well informed that a number of 
the barons were ready to renounce the intereſt of 
Lewis, and that John's death had obviated all 
pretence for - oppofition. He immediately ſum- 
moned a council of the barons, at which were. 
preſent all thoſe who adhered to the royal family, 


(IVIL diſcord, and uniyerſal diſ- [| This auguſt aſſembly being convened, he placed 


| 66 pa 


| ſpeech had the defired effect on the aſſembly, who 


young Henry in the midſt of them, ſaying, “ Be- 
F hold your king,” and after a ſhort pauſe, thus 
ſeriouſly remonſtrated : My dear countrymen, 
#6, though we expreſſed a juſt reſentment againſt 
the father of this prince, becauſe his conduct 
* was iniquitous, this little child is free from the 
„ 1mputation of his father's guilt. Puniſhment 
can be inflicted, with juſtice, but on the of- 
fender; and reaſon and revelation combine to 
«c inſtruct. us, that the ſon ſhall not bear the ini- 
5 ARE his father; we ought therefore to com- 
ionate the caſe of this infant king, and zea- 
© louſly to unite, in driving Lewis, ſon to the 
* king, of France, with his people, out of our 
* land. Thus ſhall we revive the antient glory 
% of our country, and break the reproachful 
* chains of ſervile bondage.” This animated 


|upapirouſly . cried out. Let, Henry be king, 
« Let Henry be king“ The earl of Pembroke 
conducted che young king to Glouceſter, on 
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as crowned by Gualo, the pope's legate, in 
32 of St. ee on the feaſt of St. Simon 
and St. Jude, the biſhops of Wincheſter, Bath, 
and Worceſter, aſſiſting at the ceremony. The 
earls of Cheſter, Pembroke, and De Ferrars, John 
Mareſchal, Philip de Albiney, and Savory de 
Mauleon, were the only nobility belonging to the 
late king's party that could be aſſembled on this 
occaſion. In order to attach the people to the 
intereſt of the young king, it was deemed highly 
neceſſary for him to take the cuſtomary oaths, and 
bind himſelf in the moſt ſolemn manner, to per- 
form every article contained in the two charters 
granted by his royal father, 

The earl of Pembroke, who a&ed as regent 
of the kingdom, was now appointed to the guar- 
dianſhip of the young king, to whom the barons 
alſo ſwore allegiance. No man was better quali- 
fied to fill the important offices to which he was 
appointed, than the earl of Pembroke, who was 
2 nobleman of the ſtricteſt honour, and the 
greateſt abilities. From his attachment to his 


late ſovereign, he was well acquainted with the | 


intrigues of thoſe who had involved the country in 
ſo many troubles ; being ſo well apprized of the 
diſeaſe, no man was ſo proper to preſcribe a cure, 
which he effected, by offering a general pardon to 
all thoſe who ſhould return to their allegiance ; 
which, he juſtly concluded, would occafion a total 


annihilation of the confederacy. = 
The aſſurance of indemnification, from a noble- 


man of ſuch exalted dignity, made a deep im- 
preſſion on the minds of the confederate barons, 
{till more forcibly influenced by the ſentence of ex- 
communication iſſued againſt Lewis and them- 
ſelves; and which, by expreſs orders of the le- 
gate, were repeated every Sunday. 

Lewis, in conſequence of a raſh vow he had 
made, was now carrying on the fiege of Dover- 
caſtle; where he had endeavoured, by every art, 


to alienate the fidelity of Hubert de Burgh from 


his ſovereign ; but he ſtill remained inflexible, 
declaring he would, at the expence of his life, 
defend the rights of the king. 


Lewis now deſpairing of ſucceſs, abandoned his |] 


enterprize, and returned to London, where havin 

ſecured his intereſt, he inveſted the caftle of Hert- 
ford, which, after a ſhort reſiſtance, ſurrendered, 
Robert Fitz-Walter, -who now expected the cuſ- 
tody of this fortreſs by hereditary right, had the 


mortification of hearing himſelf upbraided with 


the appellation of traitor, and ſuperſeded in his 
office by a Frenchman ; and the natives of France 
now garriſoned the fort. 

The Engliſh finding themſelves diſinherited by 
aliens, and deemed unworthy of filling any place 
of importance, were now inflamed with reſent- 
ment againſt the authors of their diſgrace, con- 
fidering themſelves as victims devoted to deſtruc- 


tion. Lewis was now purſuing his conqueſts, and 


endeavouring to avail himſelf of the king's death ; 


ties, in ſupporting the rights of his royal pupil. 
He alſo ſent intelligence to the pope of the corona- 
tion of young Henry, ſoliciting his protection in 
favour of a prince ſurrounded with troubles both 
foreign and domeſtic. | 

The pope, conſidering the preſervation of Eng- 


land as a part of St. Peter's patrimony, highly 


eſſential to his own intereſt, empowered his le- 
gate to renew his excommunication againſt Lewis 
. | 


— — 


. 


[| ders of the count. 


whilſt the faithful regent exerted his utmoſt abili-¶ without oppoſition, the place being entirely de- 
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and his adherents. The reyal cauſe was alſo ſup- 
ported by the whole body of the clergy, who con- 
ceived themſelves groſsly inſulted, by the French 
prince deſtroying their poſſeſſions, Lewis now 
readily agreed to a ſhort truce; and during this 


interim, he held a general aſſembly at Oxford; 
the regent at the ſame time convoking one at Cam- 


bridge, when a further prolongation of the truce 
was demanded, to which Lewis as readily con- 
ſented, having been informed of the pope's in- 
tentions to excommunicate him in full conſiſtory. 
This truce alſo afforded him an opportunity of 
viſiting Paris, and obtaining a ſupply of men and 
money from his father. 

This ceſſation of hoſtilities proved 4. D 
very advantageous to the king's part, 7 
for no ſooner was the French prince departed, than 
the earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, Warrenne, and 
the young earl Mareſchal, returned to their alle- 
giance, and exerted themſelves with great zeal in 
the ſervice of their young ſovereign. In order to 
excite an emulation in others to follow ſo laudable 
an example, the legate offered the ſame privileges 
as to thoſe who undertook a cruſade, to all ſuch 
as would embark in the royal cauſe, 

Lewis having ſome veſlels deſtroyed by a fleet 


fitted out from the cinque ports, which now alſs 


declared in favour of Henry, was ſo incenſed at 
their conduct, that he landed at Sandwich, and 
reduced the whole town to aſhes. On the expi- 
ration of the truce, the caſtle of Mount-Sorrel, in 
the county of Leiceſter, was inveſted by the earl of 
Cheſter 3 Lewis, on receiving intelligence of this, 
detached twenty thouſand men, commanded by 
the earl (or count) of Perche, to ſuſtain the beſieg- 
ed, who were compoſed entirely of Frenchmen. 

_ Henry's army being greatly inferior in point of 
numbers to the enemy, thought it moſt prudent 
to abandon the ſiege, and retire to Nottingham, 
This elated the count ſo much, that, fluſhed with 


| ſucceſs, he immediately inveſted the caſtle of Lin- | 


coln, which was held for the king, though the 
city had declared for the barons. The regent was 
determined to ſuccour this place, though at the 
riſque of an engagement, it being deemed of 
very great importance. As he made uſe of every 
precaution, as well as diligence on this occaſion, 
he had advanced as far as Newark before the 
French general received the leaſt intimation of 
his defign, 10 | | 
The count being greatly alarmed at ſo near an 
approach, immediately ſummoned a conncil of 
war; when it was deemed expedient by the prin» 
cipal officers to quit the town, in order to have 
the advantage of an open plain for an engagement 
with the earl ; preſuming their cavalry, in which 


confiſted their greateſt ſtrength, could a& with 


greater advantage. | 
Many of the French officers diſapproved of this 
reſolution, but were obliged to ſubmit to the or- 


The regent now appeared 


ſerted, and threw into the caſtle a reinforcement 
of his choiceſt troops, commanded by Fulk de 
Breant, who made a furious ſally on the beſiegers, 
while he himſelf affailed one of the city gates. 
The enemy, ſurprized by this double and unex- 
pected attack, were thrown into the greateſt terror 
and conſternation, finding themſelves charged with 
irreſiſtible impetuoſity, and at the ſame time much 
embarraſſed for want of room, To add to the 

Dd misfortunes 
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misfortunes of the French, the Engliſh ſoldiers 
were animated to the higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſm, 
by an aſſurance from the legate of abſolution, 
and the full enjoyment of paradiſe, to all thoſe 
who ſhould fall in battle againſt the enemies of 
the church : thus encouraged, they behaved with 
the moſt undaunted bravery and intrepidity. The 
French, unable to withſtand the reſolute attacks 
of the royal army, would willingly have ſecured 
their ſafety by flight; but this expedient was re- 
jected by count Perche, as mean and inglo- 
rious ; and he, after making ſeveral efforts with 


the utmoſt fortitude, to rally his troops, and ſuſ- 


tain the impetuoſity of the Engliſh, at length find- 
ing every attempt ineffectual, determined not to 
ſurvive the diſgrace, but with the moſt undaunted 
courage and in the true ſpirit of heroiſm, ruſhed 
on the ſwords of the enemy. 1 

The town, having long eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the barohs, was now ſuffered to be pillaged by the 


Engliſh ſoldiers, who gained ſuch an immenſe 
booty, that they diftinguiſhed it by the name of | 


Lincoln: fair. Many noblemen of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion were made priſoners, beſides an incredible 
number of eſquires and common ſoldiers. 


The caſtle of Mount-Sorrel was inſtantly aban- | | 
and ſhould relinquiſh all the iſles that were held in 
his name; that all the ſums which were due to 


doned by the garriſon, and diſmantled at the com- 
mand of the regent. This memorable conqueſt, 
which was obtained on the twentieth of May, was 
productive of many conſequences, highly advan- 


tageous to the kingdom. The regent, having 


now wholly appeaſed the diſturbances in the north, 
and ſubjected the country to his will, prepared 
for an expedition to the ſouthward, the principal 
object of which was the reduction of London. 

In theſe diſtreſſed circumſtances, Lewis had no 
other reſource than to make application to his fa- 
ther Philip, king of France, for a ſupply of men, 
money, and proviſions, to proſecute the war; 
without which ſupplies, he repreſented it as im- 
poſſible to face the enemy in the field, or even 


_ depart the kingdom with ſafety to his perſon. 
Philip abſolutely refuſed to comply with his re- 


queſt, and fearful of incurring till higher diſ- 
leaſure from the pope, affected to diſclaim his 
1 proceedings; notwithſtanding which, he, 


with his uſual duplicity, ſuffered Blanche, his 


daughter-in-law, to equip a ſtrong fleet and army 
in her own name, for the relief of her huſband. 
The regent was no ſooner informed of this intend 
ed expedition, than a powerful fleet was fitted 
out under the command of Philip de Albiney, and 
John de Mareſchal, in order to intercept them in 


Engliſh with ſuch incredible fury, that the great- 
eſt part were obliged to ſubmit, whilft thoſe few 


who eſcaped were happy to ſeek ſhelter in thear | 


own ports. 

This was a decifive blow to Lewis, whoſe af- 
fairs were now irretrievably ruined, and his former 
ambitious defigns of conqueſt totally annihilated ; 
he ſaw himſelf ſhut up in a foreign country, and 
not the moſt diſtant ray of hope to alleviate his 
misfortunes. He now demanded an honourable 
peace of the regent, as his laſt reſource, in which 
he propoſed all his allies ſhould be included. The 
regent, foreſeeing that the king of France would 
moſt certainly exert his power in behalf of his 
unfortunate fon, and wiſhing to evade an open rup- 
ture with that monarch, conceived it moſt ad- 
viſeable to grant the requeſt of Lewis, rather than 


4 


ſuffer the nation to groan longer under the calami. 
ties of war. 833 | 
A treaty of peace was accordingly concluded on 
the following terms: That all the eſtates and poſ- 
feſſions belonging to the adherents of Lewis, 


ſhould be enjoyed by them in the ſame manner as 


they were before the commencement of the 
troubles; that the ancient privileges of the city of 
London ſhould ſtill be retained ; that all priſoners, 
taken ſince the arrival of Lewis, ſhould bereleaſed, 
and the terms on which the reſt ſhould be ranſomed 
or exchanged, to be ſettled by commiſſioners to 
be appointed for that purpoſe; that all the Eng- 
liſh, without diſtinction, who had revolted againſt 
John, ſhould take the oath of allegiance to Hen. 
ry; that upon payment of the ranſom for pri- 
ſoners, all hoſtages ſhould be ſet at liberty ; that 
all places, towns, and caſtles, occupied by Lewis, 
in England, ſhould be furrendered to king Henry ; 
that the king of Scotland might be comprehend. 


ed in the treaty, upon reſtoring all that he had 


ſeized during the war, the ſame reſtitution being 


|made to him by the Engliſh monarch ; that the 
| prince of Wales ſhould enjoy the benefit of the 


ſane ſtipulation ; that Lewis ſhould renounce the 
homage he had received from the Englith ſubjects, 


him, and the terms of paying, which were fully 
expired, ſhould be regularly remitted ; and that 
ecclefiaſtics ſhould enjoy the benefit of this treaty 
with reſpec to their-law-tees only, and not in their 
clerical capacity. > De: 

Theſe were the articles exhibited in public; but 
Lewis farther engaged to exert his utmoſt in- 
fluence with his father, to reftore to England all 
the foreign dominions belonging to that erown; 
and in caſe of hisfather's non compliance, to make 
reſtitution at his own acceſſion to the throne of 
France. 115 


The pope's legate having ſolemnly confirmed 


this treaty, Lewis received abſolution; and after 


having borrowed five thouſand marks of the citi- 
zens of London, to diſcharge his debts, and de- 
fray the expences of the voyage, embarked for 
France. Henry, on the departure of Lewis, im- 
mediately made his public entry into London, 


[amidſt the joyful acclamations of the citizens; 
who, together with the noblemen then preſent, 


took the oath of allegiance to their young ſove- 
reign, who had now attained his eleventh year. 
The regent next applied himſelf to improve 


that peace which he had with ſo much difficulty 
their paſſage to England. As ſoon as the French | 
madc their appearance, they were attacked by the 


obtained. This undertaking required his utmoſt 
care and penetration; many obſtacles were to be 
ſurmounted, before perfect tranquillity could be 
expected in a nation which had ſo long been dif- 
turbed by civil diſcord. As John died poſſeſſed 
of regal power, many of the nobility looked upon 
his grants as valid; which, according to the late 
treaty, they were obliged to reſtore. This pro- 


[duced much animoſity among the noblemen who 


had eſpouſed the cauſe of the different parties in 
the late diſputes. 
'The regent, in order to- promote a 4A 
PO „D. 1218. 
perfect reconciliation between the par- 
ties, cauſed writs to be iſſued out, ſtrictly com- 
manding all ſheriffs to proclaim the two great 
charters of John, and to require an oath from all 
perſons, for the ſtrict obſervance of the ſame. 
As the ſubjugation of Llewellyn prince of Wales, 


muſt be attended with unavoidable expence 3 
diff 


| ; | the loſs they had ſo lately ſuſtained. 
took the moſt effectual and prudent method, by 
BE treading in the footſteps of his predeceſſor. The 


before with the cuſtomary magnificence, the ce- 
rtemony was now repeated with great ſplendor ;' 


BS which was, to examine into the conduct of the 
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-7.u1ty, the noble and patriotic earl of Pem- 
e's ifoited with the love'of liberty, propoſed 
an accommodation , on the moſt honourable terms, 
to which thar prince very readily acceded, and at 


! b p 
the earl's interceſſion, was afterwards abſolved by 


the legate. This was the laſt act of legatine 
ower performed by Gualo, who was now re- 
called, and Pandulph inveſted with 


ius, ſucceſſor to Innocent. | 
Honorius, The death of the earl of Pembroke, 


A. P. 1219. hich unfortunately happened the be- 
ginning of this year, was an irreparable loſs to 
the nation at this critical juncture. It was an 


invariable maxim with this truly amiable noble- || 


man, ever to adhere to the ſtricteſt rules of inte- 
grity; and the loſs of ſo excellent a guardian to 
the young king, before he had attained years ſuf- 
ficient to cultivate the ſeeds of inſtruction, which 
had been implanted in him by ſo wiſe a pre- 
ceptor, muſt be ſeyerely felt, as his death was 
univerſally regretted, by the whole nation. Wil- 
liam de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſucceed- 
ed the deceaſed earl; and Hubert de Burg, who! 
ſignalized himſelf ſo greatly in the noble defence 
he made at Dover-caſtle, was appointed chief 
juſticiary of the kingdom. 236 { 

The new regent began his admini- 
ſtration by the moſt laudable endea- 
vours to conſole the minds of the people, after 
In this he 


A. D. 1220. 


coronation of the king not having been ſolemnized 


| . immediately after which the king, accompanied 
by the regent, ſet out on a tour through the dif- 
ferent counties of the kingdom; the deſign of 


ſervants belonging to the crown; and to remove: 
all thoſe who were averſe to the preſent admini- 
ſtration. William de Albemarle, caſtellan of 
Rockingham, was the only one they met with in 
oppoſition to the preſent government. This haugh- 


ſeemed to arrogate a kind of ſovereignty to him- 
ſelf; refuſing to refign his employments, he pre- 
BE pared for a defence; but finding his neighbours 
= concurring with the royal party, he ſurrendered 
on capitulation. . 51 | i 
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6 1221 circuit, returned to London, where he 
W lad the firſt ſtone of the new abbey-church of 
= Weſtminſter with his own hands; which to this 


that age. . 

About this time the body of Thomas Becket 
Vas removed from the ſtone coffin and vault in 
: Which it had lain firſt depofited, to a moſt ſuperb 
| ſhrine of gold; and ornamented with a variety of 
| Valuable ſtones. This ridiculous buſineſs was per- 
| formed under the direction of Langton, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in the preſence of the king, 
and Pandulph the pope's legate. An incredible 
number of people were aſſembled on this occa- 
ſion, many of whom, with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, 


— ... 


— 


* Superſtition has ever held the utmoſt prevalence over 
the human mind: the hiſtory of all ages 9 this truth. 
erhaps curioſity is a paſſion, at leaſt as prevalent as any 
other; and to ſuperſtition and curioſity united, may be at- 


the office, by 


ty nobleman treated the laws with contempt, and 


The king having performed this 


day remains a monument of the architecture of | 


teibuted the attendance of ſuch numbers of people on an oc- 


1 
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came from foreign parts, to be mere ſpectators of 
ſo ſuperſtitious a ceremony *. g 2 

The earl of Albemarle being highly diſguſted 
at the loſs of Rockingham-caſtle, retired to Bi- 
ham, the caſtle of which he fortified, and behaved 
in a molt arbitrary and oppreſſive manner. The 
regent ſummoned him to anſwer tor his conduct. 
before the parliament at Weſtminſter ; but inſtead 
of obeying theſe orders, he attacked the caſtle of 
Fotheringay in Northamptonſhire, which he took 
by ſurprize ; and returning to Biham, he obliged 
all merchants and tradeſmen, on pain of being 
plundered, to purchaſe his paſſports. + 
The parliament, on receiving intelligence of 


107 


theſe rebellious proceedings, diſpatched an army 


to lay ſiege to his caſtle, and puniſh the traitor, 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, The earl, however, on 
the approach of the king's forces, thought pro- 


per to retire into the north, and leave the caſtle to 


the care of a governor; who defended it with 
great obſtinacy, till, reduced to the laſt extremity, 
he was obliged to ſubmit. At length a reconci- 
liation was effected, through the mediation of the 
archbiſhop of Vork; and, in conſideration of the 
ſervices done the late king by the earl, he obtain- 
ed forgiveneſs of the regent. Notwithſtanding 
all the endeavours of the miniſtry to promote una- 
nimity among the people, the ſpirit of faction 
ſtill remained with ſome few individuals, who ne- 
ver tailed to raiſe diſturbances, when opportunity 
offered; and the following circumſtance will evi- 
dently prove that Lewis's party was not wholly 
extinguiſhed, 

A prize having been obtained by the citizens 
of London in a wreſtling-match, one of the com- 


batants, who was ſteward to the abbot of Weſt- 


minſter, having been defeated, determined on re- 


venge for the diſgrace he had ſuffered : he accord- 


ingly propoſed a ſecond combat, and a ram as 
the prize of the victor. At the place of diver- 
ſion, the citizens were ſuddenly attacked by the 


ſteward and an armed gang of ruffians, by whom 


they were cruelly maimed, and obliged to ſeek 
refuge in the city. | 
Enraged at this inſult, a body of the inhabi- 
tants armed themſelves, with a determined reſo- 
lution of taking vengeance on the treacherous 
ſteward. Serle, who was then mayor, endeavour- 
ed to appeaſe the fury of the mob, by the moſt 
perſuaſive arguments ; adviſing them to apply to 
the abbot for ſatisfaction; but being encouraged 
by Conſtantine Fitz-Arnulf, a wealthy and tur- 
bulent citizen, and one who had been a furious 
partizan of the barons, the propoſal was rejected. 
The paſſions of the rioters being inflamed al- 
moſt to a degree of phrenzy, by this incendiary, 
he now propoſed they ſhould march againſt the 
abbot and his ſteward, and demolith their houſes ; 
which they accordingly executed, and returned to 
the city in triumph. | | | 
Government now found it neceflary to interfere, 
in order to que!l the ſpirit of ſedition which ſeem- 
ed to prevail, Conſtantine and ſome of the prin- 
cipal ringleaders were accordingly taken into cuſ- 
tody, and brought to trial, where he behaved with 
the moſt undaunted affurance, poſitively declaring 


— 


caſion ſo truly ridiculous. Something may be allowed for 
the ignorance of the age; but in more modern and poliſh- 
ed times, how ſtrange have been the effects of the union 
of unbounded curiokty and religious zeal! 


- that 
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that he would purſue the ſame line of conduct 
on any ſimilar occaſion in future. He thus bid 
defiance to juſtice, by preſuming on the ſecurity 

omiſed to the adherents of Lewis; but he was 
informed by the juſticiary, that all rioters were 
excluded from any benefit in that ſtipulation, and 
that he and his accomplices ſhould ſuffer death the 
next morning; which ſentence was accordingly 
executed, notwithſtandifig fifteen thouſand marks 
of ſilver were offered for his ranſom. 

| The people were highly diſſatisfied 
8-2) $39 1, hai proceedings, ſo repugnant to 
the charters which had ſo lately been confirmed ; 
and a general murmur enſued ; yet the power of 
the king was ſo abſolute at this time, that he even 
demasded hoſtages of the corporation, for the 

eaceable behaviour of the citizens. 

The diſapprobation of the late meaſures became 
ſo general; that a great council was held on the 
occaſion, when a confirmation of the rights and 
privileges, which he had ſworn to obſerve, was 
requeſted of the king. 

New maxims had been adopted at court fince 


the deceaſe of the earl of Pembroke; ſo that 


when the addreſs from the council was preſented 
to the king, William Briwere replied, * that it 
« was unreaſonable to demand the execution of 
e charters extorted by force.” The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, juſtly offended at this raſh reply, 
obſerved, “ that if he loved the king, he 
« would not prevent the peace of the kingdom.” 
The king ſeemed to approve of the ſentiments 
of the archbiſhop, declaring his unalterable reſo- 


lution to adhere to every article of the charters ; |] 


and accordingly ſent orders to all the ſheriffs to ſee 
them properly executed. 


„ Do i. France, happening on the fourteenth 
of July, ambaſſadors were ſent over by Henry's 
council, to congratulate Lewis on his acceſſion to 
the throne, and alſo to remind him of his former 
promiſe reſpecting Normandy; in reply to which, 
they were informed by the French monarch, that 
Henry had violated the articles of the treaty, by 
his proceedings againſt Conſtantine, and alſo by 
his neglect of reſtoring the ancient laws, agreeable 
to the charters ; therefore he confidered himſelf 
as freed from any obligation regarding his pro- 
miſe ; he further informed them, that by virtue 
of the grant which he received from the baroas, 
he intended ſhortly to renew his claim to the throne 
of England. 
This unexpected declaration of the French 
king was very alarming to the Engliſh at this 
time, who were quite unprepared for war; the 
king as yet a minor, the revenue of the crown 
greatly impoveriſhed by alienations, and the peo- 
ple diſunited by faction. | 
The barons alſo were much enraged againſt Hu- 
bert de Burgh, as acceflary to the late act for re- 
ſuming the lands and caſtles of the crown, there- 
fore reſolved to deprive him of the power which 
he at preſent enjoyed. With this view they form- 
ed a deſign, which they imagined could not fail 
of effecting the deſired eres 3 Peter, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, an inveterate foe to Hubert, was 
diſpatched to the pontiff to ſolicit a bull, pro- 
nouncing Henry of full age“, and authorizing 


——_— 


's This was a ſtrange requeſt; to aſk the pope to do what 
Providence had not done ; but any thing, however abſurd, 
would paſs for reaſon in thoſe days of religious folly, 


The death of Philip Auguſtus, king 
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him to take the government of the kingdom into 


| his own hands; alſo to enjoin thoſe who held any 


offices belonging to the ſtate, to reſign their truſt 
into the king's hands, for him afterwards to be. 
ſtow on ſuch as he ſhould think merited them. 

This requeſt of the biſhop was immediately 
granted by his holineſs ; but Henry no ſooner 
got poſſeſſion of the caſtles, in conſequence of a 
mandate from the pope, than his favourite Burgh 
was reſtored to his former . ſtation. The earls of 
Cheſter and Albemarle, Fulk de Breant, and Ro- 
bert de Vipont, were the principal malecontents 
at this time. They held a conſultation at Leicef. 
ter, on the moſt proper meaſures to be purſued, in 
order to forward their rebellious deſigns. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury having intelligence of 
this meeting, pronounced ſentence of excommy. 
nication on all thoſe who diſturbed the public 
peace : particularly thoſe who kept poſſeſſion of 
caſtles belonging to the crown, and refuſed to ſur. 
render them. "0 

The terror of ecclefiaſtical cenſure operated ſo 
forcibly on the minds of the conſpirators, that 
they inſtantly repaired to Northampton, took the 
oaths of allegiance to the king, and refigned their 
lands and caſtles. | | 

The nation had now enjoyed a ſhort A.D 
receſs from troubles, when it was again 
agitated, by the ambitious defigns of Fulk de Bre- 
ant, who ejected ſeveral freeholders, without a 
legal proceſs, and took poſſeſſion of their lands, 
Some paſture-ground alſo which was formerly 
common land, he now claimed as his own. 

An action was hereupon commenced againſt 
him, for the recovery of the lands belonging to 
thoſe whom he had illegally ejected; when he 
was convicted in one hundred pounds damages, to 
thoſe perſons whom he had oppreffed. Exaſpe- 
rated at this deciſion, he determined to be re- 
venged on the judges, one of whom was taken, 
and cloſely confined in Bedford-caſtle, where he 
was treated in a moſt diſgraceful manner; the 
others eſcaped the fury of the proſecutor. 

The king, who was then at Northampton, hold- 
ing a council, reſolved to inflict a puniſhment on 


this offender adequate to his crimes ; he therefore 


ſummoned him to ſurrender, to which ſummons 
Fulk paid no fort of reſpect, but retired into 


| Wales, leaving the charge of the caſtle to his bro- 


ther William, who defended it obſtinately for ſome 
time, but at length was forced to ſubmit. 

Much intereſt was made by the friends of Wil- 
liam de Breant, to ſave his life, but without ef- 
fect ; he, together with twenty-four knights be- 
ing hanged, and the caſtle entirely demoliſhed. 
Fulk, through the interceſſion of the biſhop of 
Coventry, obtained the royal mercy, on account 
of his paſt ſervices ; but his eſtates were confiſcat- 
ed, and himſelf baniſhed the kingdom. 

The king of France, for ſome time, 4 5.0 
uninterruptedly proceeded in his con- 2 
queſts ; but Henry was now determined to oppoſe 
his further progreſs, He levied a tax of one-fif- 
teenth upon all moveables, to enable him to ſend 
a powerful army to the continent. This impoſ- 
tion was ſubmitted to by the people without mur- 
muring, as the king, who was now in his cight- 
teenth year, had again confirmed the two great 
charters. Five thouſand marks were preſented 
to the king by the Jews, as a token of gratitude 
for the indulgences granted them by his majeſty; 


!} and two thouſand marks were alſo added as a gift 


from 


zs enjoyed eſtates, or honours, from the crown, 


W timate ſon of Henry II. who was ever looked on 


period to his exiſtence, an opinion prevailed, that 
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from the Ciſtertians. With theſe ſupplies Henry 


ſent an army into Guienne, commanded by his 


bother Richard; but he being informed that the 


main army of the French were preparing to give 
him battle, thought it moſt prudent to retreat, 
rather than riſque an engagement againſt ſuch 
ſuperior force. A truce was now agreed on for 
three years, through the mediation of the pope. 
During theſe tranſactions in Guienne, the pope 
made a moſt extraordinary claim on England. 
He propoſed that two prebends in every cathedral ; 
and the like number of cells in evety convent in 
England, ſhould be allowed to the court of Rome. 
Otho, the pope's legate, ſtated this propofal 
before the Engliſh prelates, who expreſſed their 
diſapprobation of ſo ſtrange a meaſure, by the 
council's immediately breaking up, without even 


conferring on the ſubject, to the great difappoint- | 


ment of the legate ; whoſe pride was exceedingly 
mortified on the occaſion, and his ambitious de- 
ſigns entirely defeated. 

Otho having failed in this attempt, proceeded 
through the northern counties, and exacted large 
contributions from the churches, under pretence 
of the right of procurations; the people com- 
plaining of this impoſition, the legate was recall- 
ed by the pope, who then ſent the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to infiſt on a poſitive anſwer from the 
king, to the propoſal made by his legate Otho. 
Langton, the archbiſhop, executed the orders 
of the pontiff, when Henry, without calling a 
council on the occaſion, declared, that he ſhould 
abide by the reſolutions of the other potentates, 
all of whom were equally concerned with him- 
ſelf. Lewis, king of France, was about this time 
poiſoned by the count de Champagne; he was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Lewis IX. who being a mi- 
nor, Blanche, of Caſtile, was appointed guardian 
to the prince, and regent of the kingdom. 
AD. 1226... Henry incurred the diſpleaſure of 
3 5 his ſubjects at this time, by a tranſ- 
action that was conſidered by the people as an ar- 
bitrary exertion of his power. An order was ſent 
to all the ſheriffs in England, to enjoin all ſuch 


to renew their charters; and for which indulgence 
they were obliged to pay a heavy fine. The cen- 
W fures of the people on the juſticiary, and which 
be ſo juſtly merited, were exceedingly increaſed 
by the death of the earl of Saliſbury, an illegi- 


W by Hubert as his rival in the buſineſs of the ſtate. 
W This nobleman being ſeized with a languiſhing 
diſorder in the houſe of Hubert, which put a 


W the juſticiary had been acceſſary to his death, by 
W cauſing poiſon to be adminiſtered as a relief to 
his complaint. 
= Theſe circumſtances excited the indignation of 
1 the people againſt both king and miniſter, whoſe 
arbitrary meaſures they were convinced did not 
tend to the public benefit, conſequently ought to 
be diſcountenanced by every well-wiſher to his 
country, | 
Hubert's influence with the king was ſo pre- 
valent, that the biſhop of Wincheſter (whom he 
conſidered as his rival) was diſmiſſed from the 
council, and ordered to retire to his own dioceſe. 
Hubert next prevailed an his ſovereign to aſſume 
4 deſpotic power, and diveſt himſelf of thoſe re- 
ſtrictions that controuled his regal adminiſtration. 


* 


— 


The ſentiments of the miniſter coinciding with 


10 
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thoſe. of the king; a demand of five: thouſand 
marks was made on the city of London, on pre- 
tence, that the like ſum had been lent to Lewis by 
the corporation, when he quitted the kingdom. 
Henry alſo demanded twelve thouſand pounds 
from the town of Northampton, and exacted from 
the monaſteries very confiderable ſums, notwith- 
ſtanding the frequent appeals that were made to 
the pontiff in their behalf. The ſmall remains of 
popularity which Henry. had lately enjoyed, were 
now entirely. loſt by one act, which will for ever 
mark his charaCter with indelible diſgrace. The 
two charters, which he had ſo ſolemnly ſworn to 
obſerve, he now revoked, to the aſtoniſhment of 
the whole nation; alledging, that as the act paſſed 
in his minority, it was thereby invalid. Univer- 
ſal diſſatisfaction prevailed on this occaſion, when 
prince Richard happened to arrive in England: 
One Walerian Ties, a German, had, during the 
abſence of Richard, ſeized upon a manor belong- 
ing to him in Cornwall, of which Richard now 
demanded reſtitution. 'The German not only re- 
fuſed to comply with this demand, but appealed 
to the king, who inſiſted on his brother Richard 


inſtantly giving up his claim to the lands in diſpute, 


or immediately quitting the kingdom. This me- 
nace of Henry's no ways alarmed the undaunted 
Richard, who reſolutely. replied, that he would 
abide by the deciſion. of his peers, and imme- 
diately retired to his own houſe. Hubert would 
tain have perſuaded the king to put Richard in- 
ſtantly under an arreſt; but while the monarch 
was conſidering within himſelf the propriety of 
ſuch a meaſure, the prince ſet out for Marlborough, 
to acquaint the earl of Pembroke with theſe pro- 
ceedings. This nobleman not only approved of 
the ſpirited behaviour of Richard, but alſo en- 
gaged to form an aſſociation to ſupport his right. 

In order to carry this deſign into execution, 
letters were immediately forwarded to many of the 
principal noblemen in the kingdom, who atlembled 
at Stamford. A meſſage was then ſent to the 
king, requiring him to confirm their charters and 
privileges, and alſo to make reftitution to his 
brother Richard. Henry finding himſelf under 
a neceſſity of compliance, ſummoned a council 


at Northampton, and made a ſtrict promiſe to the 


barons to redreſs the grievances of the people: 
Henry having made this conceſſion, the aſſembly 
was induced to deſiſt from any further proceedings, 
and the parties returned to their allegiance. 

On the ninth of July, the archbiſhop 1 
of Canterbury dying, Walter de He- 228. 
miſham was appointed to ſucceed him, by the 


monks of Chriſt-church, without even aſking the 


conſent of their king ; which incenſed Henry to 
ſuch a degree, that he refuſed to confirm the elee- 
tion ; the monks appealed to the holy ſee; and the 


| pontiff, after examining into the merits of the 


cauſe, annulled the election, and reſerved the ap- 
pointment to himſelf, Richard le Grant, chan- 
cellor of Lincoln, was ſtrongly recommended by 
all the Engliſh envoys, and was aceordingly ap- 


| pointed by the pope ; and, before he received the 


pall, conſecrated at Canterbury by the biſhop of 
Rocheſter. 

The pope, in conſequence of hav- 
ing conſented to the nomination of 
Richard le Grant, ſent a nuncioz named Seagrave, 
from Rome, to collect the tenths of all moveables 
throughout the kingdom. A meeting of the no- 
bility was accordingly held, when the members ex- 

N © preſſed 
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into his own territories. 


preſſed the utmoſt aſtomſhment at the propoſal ; 
but agreed, as a token of reſpect, to grant him a 
donation. $ 
The earl of Cheſter on this occafidn, moſt re- 

ſolutely aſſerted his independence; inſiſted on his 
right of Paleſtine, and dared the nuncio, at his 

eril, to ſet foot within his territories. This bu- 
lineſs was ſcarce ſettled, when the king demanded 
additional ſubſidies for the recovery of his conti- 
nental dominions ; and a numerous army was ac- 
cordingly raiſed, but not having money ſufficient 
to pay the ſoldiers, the expedition was obliged to 
be ſet aſide. 9 

Another army was now raiſed, and 

tranſported into Bretagne; but the im- 
politic conduEt of Henry diſconcerted the whole 

lan. Having quite exhauſted his finances abroad, 
Yo returned to England, and demanded more fub- 
fidies, which the council, well knowing his indi- 
gent circumſtances, generouſly granted. 

Lewis, prince of Wales, availing himfelf of 
the king's abſence, renewed his incurſions ; and 
having committed many depredations, eſcaped 
Henry marched into 
Wales, but meeting with much oppoſition, 
thought proper to retreat, _ 

1 ag 7 The archbiſhop of Canterbury dying 


of Chicheſter, and chancellor, was choſen by the 
monks for his ſucceſſor; which choice was ſo 
highly approved of by Henry, that he immedi- 
ately put him in poſſeſſion of the ſee; yet the 
confirmation of the pope could not be obtained, 
who feared on his being advanced to the primacy, 
he would endeavour to detach the church from 
the holy ſee. | 

The election therefore was deelared null by the 
pontiff, and the monks ordered to chuſe another, 
and afterwards a third, who were likewiſe reject- 
ed. At length the pope recommended Edmund, 
freaſurer of the church of Saliſbury, who was ac- 
cordingly elected by the monks, and duly con- 
firmed by his holineſs. A general clamour was 


raiſed throughout the kingdom, on this exertion, | 


of deſpotiſm in the court of Rome, and the cuſ- 
tom of beſtowing benefices on foreigners. Aſ- 
ſociations were now formed, and circular letters 
ſent to the biſhops, cautioning them againſt ſuch 
practices, on pain of having their houſes demo- 
liſhed. Much rioting now enſued, and many out- 
rages were committed. A Romiſh clergyman, 
and prebendary of St. Paul's, named Cincio, 


was ſeized by a number of men, diſguiſed with |] 


maſks, near St. Alban's; who, after confining him 
five weeks, ſet him at liberty, on paying a very 
conſiderable ſum of money. Many barns be- 
longing to the Italian clergy were forced open, 
and the meal either publicly ſold or given to the 
poor. 


The pope wrote a letter to the king on this oc- 
_ eafion, infiſting on his ſeverely puniſhing the de- 


linquents, otherwiſe he would lay the whole king- 
dom under an interdict, and excommunicate his 
perſon. Theſe menaces from the pope greatly 


_ alarmed Henry, who appointed inquifitions to be 


made in many parts of the kingdom ; when it was 
ſoon. diſcovered that the riots had been promoted 
by people of all denominations, amongſt whom 


were ſome of the firſt characters in the nation. 


One Robert de Twange, a young 


N. n. knight, who had aſſumed the name of 


— 


| 


this year, Ralph de Neville, biſhop || 
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in the riots, preſented himſelf before the king, 
and acknowledged the ſhare he had taken in the 
expeditions againſt the Italians; alledging ag a 
reaſon for his ſo doing, that they had endeavour. 
ed to deprive him of the only patronage he en- 
joyed. The king was ſo highly pleaſed at the 
manner in which this gallant young knight made 
this voluntary and ingenuous confeſhon, that he 
inftantly forgave him ; and as excommunication 
had been ſentenced on all thoſe concerned in the 
riots, he gave him letters of recommendation to 
the pope, . ſoliciting the indulgence of his holi- 
neſs. | 
Though Hubert was exculpated by the confef. 
fion of this young knight, Peter de Roches, bi. 
ſhop of Wincheſter, his inveterate enemy, til} 
inſinuated to the pope that the juſticiary acted a 
principal part in the late diſturbances; by this 
means, the confederacy formed againſt him was 


| aided by the influence of the pontiff. The ene. 


mies of Hubert, now prevailed on the king to 
recall the biſhop of Wincheſter to his court. 
This prelate took great pains to gain the eſteem 
of Henry, which having effected, all the vacant 
poſts were filled with his own adherents; and by 
theſe means, while their own party gained ſtrength, 
| that of the juſticiary was conſiderably weakened, 
The Welſh making frequent incurſions into the 
Engliſh territories, the biſhop expoſtulated with 
the king on that ſubje& ; repreſenting to him the 
diſgrace he ſuffered, by permitting ſo inconſide. 
rable a banditti to ravage his dominions with im- 
punity. Henry replied, that his finances were 
not ſufficient to ſupport a war, being ſcarce ade- 
quate to the expences of his houſhold. Peter ar- 


| raigned the conduct of the miniſter in the ſevereſt 


terms, accuſing him with the vileſt practices; and 


| affirming, that to him alone the nation was in- 


debted for all its misfortunes ; adding, that the 
king, with proper ceconomy and faithful mini- 
ſters, might be enabled to ſupport the dignity of 
his crown as well as his predeceſſors, and maintain 
his power independent of the general aſſembly. 
In conſequence of this advice from the biſhop, 
Henry caufed an enquiry to be made into the ex- 
penditure of the money entruſted to the officers 
of the revenue, when many frauds were diſcover- 
ed, and the defaulters puniſhed ; Ralph Brito, 


| treaſurer of the chamber, was deprived of his _ 


office, (which was given to Peter de Rivaux, ne- 
phew to the brſhop of Wincheſter) and alſo fined 
in a penalty of one thouſand pounds. 

The artful prelate, having cauſed many of the 
dependents on Hubert to be removed from the 
court, he next prevailed on the king to diveſt the 


| miniſter himſelf of his poſt as juſticiary, and con- 


fer it on Stephen de Seagrave, a principal adhe- 
rent of his own. | 

Hubert having intelligence that Peter was en- 
deavouring to bring him to an ignominious death, 
took refuge in the priory of Merton, in Surry: 
Henry, with the moſt furious reſentment, ordered 
the mayor of London to bring him either living 
'or dead, from his retreat. 

Purſuant to this order from the king, Roger 
Duke, the mayor, aſſembled the citizens with the 
alarm-bell; and acquainting them with the pur- 


port of his majeſty's order, directed them to be 
in readineſs early the next morning to execute the 
king's commands. This fervice was extremely 


| | pleafing to the citizens, who had long wiſhed for 
W. Wither, and had been principally concerned | 


an opportunity of revenging the death of their fi- 
| lp vourite 
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yourite leader Conſtantine; they accordingly pre- 
ared, with great chearfulneſs and alacrity, for 
he enterprize. _ | 1 

; In the interim, ſome few of the citizens, whoſe 
affions were not ſo much inflamed with reſent- 


ment, foreſeeing the conſequences that probably 


would attend this tumultuous mob, ſolicited the 
advice of the biſhop on this occaſion; repreſent- 
ing to him the damage that both the church and 
town of Merton was liable to, from a licentious 
mob. The prelate, inſtead of acting | 
diſcretion conſiſtent with his charaCter, replied, 
that the king's commands muſt be obeyed, what- 
ever conſequence might enſue, © 
Thus encouraged by the prelate, and burning 
with furious reſentment, they, to the amount of 
twenty thouſand men in arms, marched towards 
the church of Merton, where the unfortunate Hu- 
bert was on his knees before the altar, waiting for 
the fatal ſtroke that was to put a period to his 


exiſtence, with the utmoſt compoſure and refigna- | 


tion. It happened fortunately for Hubert, and 
the preſervation of the public peace, that ſome 
members of the council were poſſeſſed of more 
prudence than the biſhop of Wincheſter ; amongſt 
whom was the earl of Cheſter, who, though an 


inveterate enemy to Hubert, ſo forcibly repre- 


ſented to the king the many reproachful cenſures 
he would be liable to, for encouraging ſuch diſ- 
graceful proceedings, againſt a nobleman, whoſe 
whole life had been ſpent in the ſervice of him- 
ſelf and family, that his majeſty, convinced of 
his error, revoked the ſentence, by immediately 
ſending a counter order to the mayor of London. 
This luckily arrived in time to ſave the life of the 
unhappy miaiſter, to the great mortification of 
the diſappointed citizens, who returned to Lon- 
don much diſpleaſed with their expedition. | 
Hubert ever found a friend in the archbiſhop 
of Dublin, who never deſerted him in his diſtreſs. 
This prelate now prevailed on the king to grant 
him a ſufficient time to prepare for trial. 
gladly embraced the opportunity of this indul- 
gence, and ſet out on a viſit to his wife, who was 


| | then at St. Edmundſbury, in Suffolk. Henry, 


imagining his defign was to eſcape, diſpatched 
Geoffrey de Crancombe with three hundred men, 
to apprehend and confine him cloſe priſoner in 
the Tower. Hubert was found by this party in 
the chapel of Brentwood ; in the one hand he held 
a croſs, in the other a conſecrated wafer ; both 
which were taken from him, and he, like a com- 
mon felon, violently dragged to a loathſome pri- 
ſon. The following day Roger, biſhop of Lon- 
don, waited on the king, complaining of this 
breach of the privilege of the church; and threat- 
ening, unleſs Hubert was inſtantly releaſed, to 
excommunicate all thoſe who were acceſlary 
to it. | 

Henry, in compliance with the prerogative of 
the church, ordered Hubert to be re-conveyed to 
the chapel ; at the ſame time, being highly in- 
cenſed at the interference of the biſhop, iſſued 
orders to the ſheriffs of Hertford and Effex, to 
aſſemble the people in their diſtricts, and ſurround 
the chapel in ſuch a manner, as ſhould not only 
prevent his eſcape, but alſo his receiving any ſuſ- 
tenance ; at the ſame time offering him only the 
alternative of perpetual impriſonment, perpetual 
exile, or a confeffion of his treaſon. | 

Hubert, with a manly ſpirit, arifing from a 


with that 


Hubert | 
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thorough conviction of his integrity, nobly diſ- 


dained to accept ſuch inglorious terms, preferring 


death to ſuch abject ſubmiſſion. After remaining 
in this dreadful fituation a whole month, deprived 
of every thing neceſſary for exiſtence, he ſurren- 
dered himſelf to the ſheriffs, who delivered him 
into the cuſtody of the conſtable of the Tower. 
The king, being informed that Hubert had de- 
poſited a conſiderable ſum of money with the 
Templars, demanded it of the maſter z who abſo- 
lutely refuſed to deliver it without an order from 
Hubert, which was inſtantly granted. Henry's 
reſentment was ſomething abated, by this ready 


compliance of Hubert; to whom he now ac- 


knowledged both himſelf and father were under 
many obligations ; he therefore declared, he never 
would be any ways inſtrumental in taking away 
his life. He now agreed to terms being propoſed 
for al accommodation; and Hubert conſenting 
to reſign all the lands he held of the crown into 
the hands of Henry, he obtained permiſſion to 
enjoy the remainder of his fortune in retirement. 
Peter now engroſſed the full confi- , 5 

dence of his royal maſter, whom he 233. 
adviſed to leſſen the power and influence of the 
Engliſh, by diveſting them of their lucrative em- 
ployments, and to beſtow them on foreigners, 
by which means he would ſecure to himſelf an 
unreſerved ſubmiſſion. Henry ſuffered himſelf to 


be impoſed on by the artful prelate, whoſe advice 


he readily embraced. | 


In purſuance of this advice, the members of 
the council were diſcarded ſo ſuddenly, that in a 


very ſhort time, the biſhop of Wincheſter, his 


nephew Rivaux, and Seagrave the juſticiary, en- 
groſſed the whole adminiſtration. At length, the 
earl of Pembroke openly complained to the king 
of his unjuſtifiable attachment to foreigners, which 
alienated the affections of his ſubje&s, and muſt 
in the end be productive of fatal conſequences ; 


and ſaid, that if he perſiſted in theſe impolitic 


meaſures, the barons would be obliged to have 
recourſe to ſuch means, as ſhould deliver the na- 
tion from ſuch rapacious intruders. 1 
The imperious biſhop of Wincheſter being 
preſent when the barons preferred their complaints, 
inſolently replied, that the king might call in what 
foreigners he pleaſed for the defence of his crown; 
and, that if thoſe already in England were not 
ſufficient, others ſhould be immediately invited 
over for that purpoſe. | 
The barons, enraged at this arrogant declara- 
tion of the haughty prelate, quitted the court 


with much diſpleaſure, and began to form aſſo- 
ciations for the defence of their liberties; binding 


themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths, to ſupport 
each other at the expence of their lives and for- 
tunes. The prelate placed ſuch confidence in his 
continental friends, that he affected to deſpiſe the 
aſſociations of the barons, and treat their reſent- 
ment with contempt. 55 
The barons were now ſummoned to attend a 
parliament that was appointed to be held at Ox- 
ford, but not chuſing to expoſe themſelves to the 
inſults of foreigners, they refuſed to comply. A 
ſecond and third ſummons were ſent them, with a 
pretended promiſe that their grievances ſhould be 
redreſſed; but ſwarms of aliens daily arriving, they 
poſitively refuſed to attend. They then appoint- 
ed a deputation to the king, to inform him, that 
unleſs his foreign auxiliaries were expelled the 
kingdom, 
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kingdom, and the biſhop of Wincheſter removed 
from his councils, they ſhould be obliged to tranſ- 


fer the crown of England to ſome prince more 


worthy of ſuch an exalted dignity. ö 
This peremptory declaration alarmed the pufil- 
lanimous Henry; but his fears were ſoon diſ- 
pelled by the martial ſpirit aſſumed by the pre- 
late, who boaſted much of his military ſkill, and 
adviſed the king to have inſtant recourſe to arms, 
in order to reduce the rebellious barons to a ſenſe 
of their duty. Thoſe barons that ſtill continued 
about the court; were nevertheleſs treated as trai- 
tors, and forced to give hoſtages for their beha- 
viour. ok 
Information being received of a villainous de- 
fign being carried on againſt the life of earl Ma- 
reſchal, that nobleman retired into Wales, and 
his abſence prevented the other barons from com- 
ing to any determined reſolution, A ſummons 
was iflued by the king, requiring all his military 
tenants to meet in arms on the fourteenth of Au- 
uſt at Glouceſter. This ſummons the barons re- 
fuſed to obey, in conſequence of which they were 
proſcribed as traitors, and their eſtates confiſcated. 
The many grievances with which the nation 
was oppreſſed, were. promiſed to be redreſſed on 
the meeting of the parliament at Weſtminſter ; 
which parliament being now aſſembled, they ex- 
horted the king, with the moſt perſuaſive elo- 
quence, to be reconciled to his barons; and at 
the ſame time exclaimed vehemently againit the 
illegal and unjuſt practice of proſcribing Engliſh 


noblemen, without giving them an opportunity 


of defending themſelves, by a fair and impartial 
hearing. The biſhop of Wincheſter, in reply, 
not only endeavoured to juſtify the late proceed- 
ings of government, but falſely and traiterouſly 
alerted, that the Engliſh nobility were not enti- 
tled to the ſame privileges with the peers of France, 
This inſolent behaviour of the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, incenſed the other biſhops ſo highly, that 
they threatened inſtantly to excommunicate all the 
king's counſellors by name; but the arrogant 
Wincheſter bid them defiance, as he was exempt- 
ed from their juriſdiction, having been conſecrated 
by the pope, to whom he ſhould make his appeal, 
if any meaſures were purſued. to his prejudice. 
The biſhops then denounced a general ſentence 
againſt all thoſe, who had been any ways inſtru- 
mental in alienating the affections of the king 
from his ſubjects; Henry urged them to include 
the earl of Pembroke, which they refuſed, al- 
ledging, it would be highly unjuſt to cenſure a 
man for defending his own property. 

Ihe ſecret deſigns and artifices of Henry againſt 
the carl Mareſchal, having all proved fruitleſs, he 
now reſolved to attack him in the field; his troops 
were accordingly ordered to aſſemble at Glouceſ- 


ter, from thence to march into Wales. The earl 


having intelligence of the approach of the royal ar- 
my, in order to prevent theirbeing ſupplied with fo- 
rage or proviſions; ordered all the cattle to be driven 
from the adjacent country to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the ſpot; this manceuvre of the earl's 
had the deſired effect, and the king's troops were 
obliged to retire into Monmouthſhire, II king, 
and the principal officers, took garriſon in Groſ- 
mont - caſtle, while the army encamped in the open 
plain; but this the earl being informed of, ſur- 
prized them in the night, and at the firſt onſet 


routed the whole army; the king's baggage, and 
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about five hundred horſes, fell into the hands of 
the earl, whilſt Henry was obliged to return to 
Glouceſter. | , 
Frequent fkirmiſhes happened between the 
king's forces and thoſe of the earl, during Henry's 
abode at this place, in which the latter proved al- 
ways victorious, and finally remained maſter of 
the field, 'M TEE 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, in order to accom. 
pliſh the diabolical deſign he had formed againſt 
the life of that truly reſpectable nobleman, the 
ear] of Pembroke, had wrote letters in the king's 
name, to Maurice Fitz-Gerald, juſticiary of Ire. 


land, Walter and Hugh de Lacy, and many 


others, acquainting them, that Richard, earl of 
Pembroke, had been deprived of all his honours 
and eſtates, by a ſentence in the king's court; and 
in order to ſecure his perſon, recommended to. 
them to deſtroy his lands, which probably might 
bring him to Ireland; in which caſe, if taken, 
either dead or alive, they ſhould ſhare the whole 
of his poſſeſſions in that kingdom amongſt them. 
Notwithſtanding every precaution made uſe of 
by the unfortunate earl, this infernal expedient 
ſucceeded according to their wiſhes. In conſe- 
quence of the Iriſh noblemen's compliance with 
the requeſt of the treacherous Wincheſter, the 
earl was induced, in order to ſecure his poſſeſſions, 
to ſet out for that kingdom, with only fifteen at- 
tendants. He was received, on his landing, by 
Geoffrey de Mareis, with all the exterior marks of 
attachment and duty. This treacherous villain 
engaged to raiſe troops for the ſervice of the earl, 
and by ſuch means he inveigled this unfortunate 
nobleman into the fatal ſnare, prepared by him and 
his wicked aſſociates for his deſtruction. The un- 
ſuſpecting earl, at a conference propoſed by theſe 
inhuman monſters, received a mortal ſtab in his 
back, of which wound he languiſhed a few weeks, 
and then died, regretted by every honeſt man. 'This 
amiable, though ill-fated peer, poſſeſſed every 
virtue requiſite to create eſteem and reſpect. His 
extenſive capacity, unbounded generolity, manly 
valour, duty to his king, and fincere attachment 
to his country, in the ſervice of which his whole 
life had been ſpent, all conſpired to render his loſs 
the more truly deplorable. | Fe 
The execrable Wincheſter and his exotic aſſo- 
ciates, had now almoſt compleated their iniqui- 
tous career, and were looked on as objects of uni- 
verſal deteſtation. A parliament was convoked at 
Weſtminſter, on Candlemas-day, where the pre- 
lates, to their immortal honour, united as one 
man in the glorious cauſe of liberty; the ſpirit 


of which diffuſed itſelf alſo among the barons, 


and thereby rendered it one common cauſe ; not 
one ſingle advocate appearing, in the whole aſſem- 
bly tor the, diſgraced miniſter and his troops of 
foreign mercenaries. _ 45.0) 
Peter, biſhop bf Wincheſter, was now accuſed 
by Edmund, elect of Canterbury, as the author 
of all thoſe troubles and diſgraces which had at- 
tended the reign of Henry; many of which he 
recapitulated and pointed out, with great force 


jand energy, the miſeries and hardſhips under which 


the people laboured ; Edmund then infiſted, as 
the only means of redreſſing theſe grievances, on 
an immediate change of miniſters and meaſures ;; 
this he ſtrongly enforced, by threats of excom- 
munication againſt all thoſe wha ſhould oppole 10 


ſalutary a deſign, 


This 


= ticularly diſtingu 


This change was attended with the moſt happy 
Marcos A peace was propoſed with Lle- 


wellyn, and his adherents; and in order to for- 


ward the negociation, Henry himſelf repaired to 


Glouceſter. The melancholy news of Pembroke's | 


was brought to the king in his way to that 
_ and onvnbttundiog the implacable viru- 
| Jerice with which he had perſecuted that amiable 
nobleman, he now felt the moſt poignant grief, 
and ſhed tears for the loſs of ſo worthy a Charac- 
ter; at the ſame time expreſſing his abhorrence of 
the treacherous manner in which he had been be- 

„ 

Llewellyn agreed to the propoſals offered by 
Henry, on condition that thofe barons, who had 


eſpouſed his cauſe, and in conſequence were ex- [ 
iled, ſhould be reftored to their eſtates, and have 


a free pardon granted them. . 

The above terms being complied with, they 
had an audience at court, and met with a moſt 
gracious reception from the king, who par- 


marks of his royal favour. Baſſet and Siward, 
he created privy counſellors; Gilbert, brother to 
the late earl of Pembroke, received the inveſti- 


= ture of the Engliſh and Iriſh eſtates; and the king 


having previouſly conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood, delivered into his hands the mareſ- 
chal's ſtaff, in a parliament held at Worceſter. 
A proſecution being now reſolved on againſt the 
late miniſters, authentic copies of all the letters 
ſent to Ireland, for the deſtruction of the late 
earl of Pembroke, were produced by Edmund, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. The whole aſſembly 
were filled with the utmoſt horror, at the bare re- 
cital of ſo iniquitous a defign, the authors: of 
which were ordered to appear at Midſummer, to 
anſwer this and other charges preferred againft 
them. Conſcious of. their crimes, and dreading 


| | the conſequence of their appearance, they diſobey- 


ed the ſummons. Wincheſter and Rivaux took 


| S ſanctuary in the cathedral of Winton, Seagrave 


retired to the church of St. Mary Newark, in 


| W Leiceſterſhire ; and one other of this diabolical 


crew concealed himſelf in a cellar in London. 
The king being prevailed on by the archbiſhop, 
who was extremely averſe to all violent meaſures, 
granted them a ſafe conduct; in conſequence of 
which, they quitted their retreats, and appeared in 
court for trial. „„ 
= Thefirſtexamined was Peter de Rivaux: he was 
W drefled in the clerical habit, under which he wore 
W 2 coat of mail and a ſtilletto. He inſtantly fell 


on his knees, pleaded guilty, and begged for | 


mercy, requeſting time to regulate his accounts, 


His requeſt was granted, but his lay poſſeffions | 


were ſequeſtered. Seagrave was fined a thouſand 
marks, and compelled to reſtore ſeveral manors that 
had been alienated from the crown in his favour ; 
but the moſt atrocious offender, Peter, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, having gained the favour of the pope, 


by means of his riches and military ſkill, was, at 


the requeſt of his holineſs, ſent to Rome, where 
e was appointed by the pontiff, commander in 
chief of his armies. By this means he eſcaped 
| that puniſhment, he ſo juſtly merited, for ſuch a 
complication of villainy, as is ſcarce to be paral- 
led even amongſt the moſt ſavage nations. 
The regulation or interior police of 
the kingdom, was now deemed an ob- 
y the notice. of the Engliſh council. 


8 
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ſadors conducted the lady into London. 
the ceremony, which was performed at Canter- 
bury, the royal pair proceeded to London, which 
they entered with the utmoſt ſplendor and magni- 


113 
Thoſe noblemen, who were known to be well at- 
fected to their country, were appointed to the 
command of all places of ſtrength ; to prevent 
mutual encroachments, the extent of civil and 
ecclefiaftical power, was afcertatned by certain re- 
ſtrictions, and a proclamation was flued, to en- 


| force a ſtrict obſervance of the two great charters 


v 


of liberty. 

Henry's fiſter Iſabella, was now demanded in 
marriage, by the emperor Frederic II. Henry, 
willing to ſecure fo powerful an ally, readily con- 
ſented to the propofal ; the articles of the con- 
tract were accordingly ſettled ; the prelates and 
varons granted a ſcutage, by which thirty thou- 
ſand marks were levied, as a dowry for the young 
princeſs, who ſet out for Germany, with a moſt 
fplendid retinue. The nuptial ceremony was per- 
formed at Worms, at which were preſent many 
perſons of the firft rank in the empire, and the 


whole was conducted with the utmoſt pomp and. 


mag nificence. 
Henry, now finding himſelf diſpoſed to enter 


into the marriage ſtate, made an overture accord- 


ingly to Eleanor, ſecond daughter to Raymond 
Berenger, count of Provence, whoſe eldeſt daugh- 
ter was already diſpoſed of to the king of France. 
The count accepting the propoſals of Henry, and 
the council approving of the alliance, the ambaſ- 
After 


ficence, amidſt the loudeſt acclamations of the 
people. | 

The Sunday enſuing the performance 
of the marriage ceremony, the queen 


A. D. 1236. 


| was crowned at Weſtminſter, with ſuch a pom- 


pous ſolemnity, as exceeded every thing ſeen before 
in this kingdom. An aſſembly was alſo conyoked 
on this occaſton, when ſeveral very excellent re- 
gulations were inſtituted for the benefit of the 
public ; amongſt which were, articles relating to 
the dower and wills of widows, the improvement 
of waſte lands, the exemption of heirs from uſury, 


| during their minority, for debts contracted by their 


fathers, the limitation of writs, and many other 
articles of public utility. _ 
Notwithſtanding the infinite pains taken by 
the new miniſtry 8 regulating the future conduR 
of Henry, and regaining the affections of his ſub- 


jects; this weak king was again launching into his 


former errors, through his unhappy attachment to 
foreigners. The queen was accompanied to Eng- 
land, by William de Savoire, biſhop elect of Va- 
lence, her majeſty's uncle, who, fince his arrival, 
had become a great favourite with the king ; this 
had already created much jealouſy amongſt the 
Engliſh nobility, who were determined to cruſh 
his influence, before he had acquired a ſufficient 
degree of power to make a formidable refiſtance. 

To effect this, a parliament aſſembled at Lon- 
don, and a remonſtrance was preſented to the king, 
which ſo alarmed this puſillanimous monarch, that 
he took Tefuge in the Tower, where he propoſed 
finiſhing the buſineſs of the ſeſſion; but this 
being oppoſed by the nobility, he returned to his 
palace, and thereby put a ſtop to the complaints of 
the people. The members now finding their 
council unreſtrained, attended on his majeſty, who, 
in conſequence of their advice, regulated the 
office of ſheriffs. 
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Notwithſtanding the powerful oppoſition of par- 
liament, the foreigners ſtill perſevered in promot- 
ing their intereſt with the king, and had again ſo 


far ſucceeded with this pliant monarch, as to 


cauſe him to remove ſeveral worthy and patriotic 
noblemen from the poſts they had filled, with 
much credit to themſelves, and advantage to the 
nation ; he likewiſe revoked all grants made to the 
nobility, previous to his marriage. The pope, to 
abet theſe proceedings, iſſued a bull, abſolving 
Henry from the oath by which he had confirmed 
theſe grants, and declaring them highly injurious 
to the prerogative of the crown; and ſtrictly en- 
joining an immediate reſignation to be made by 
the preſent poſſeſſors. n | 

Ihe parliament, then aſſembled at Weſtminſter, 
after examining into the merits of this mandate, 
treated it with the utmoſt contempt, alledging, 
that they conſidered the kingdom as independent; 
and that a compliance with the pope's bull, would 


be acknowledging the nation ſubje& to the Ro- 
man ſee. | 


A.D. 1237. 5 


pences attending his marriage, and the queen's 
coronation, had nearly exhauſted his finances, 


ceſlary for the ſupport of his government. The 
aſſembly replied, that former ſubſidies had been 
ſquandered away on mercenary foreigners, whoſe 


only aim was to ſupplant his natural ſubjects in 


their honourable and lucrative employments ; and 
not applied to the advantage of the nation, agree- 
able to the intention of the legiſlature. | 

Henry, in order to obtain their compliance, 


diſavowed the pope's bull for the reſumption of 


grants, declared he would inviolably obſerve the 
liberties of Magna Charta, and ordered-excom- 
munication againſt all thoſe who ſhould preſume 
to violate ſo ſacred a conſtitution, He then moſt 
ſolemnly declared, that he would not aſk for 
another ſupply that ſhould any ways incur their 
diſpleaſure, provided they would now grant him 
a thirtieth part of their moveables. The aflem- 
bly, allured by theſe promiſes, and ſome Englith 
noblemen being admitted into the council, at 
length complied with his requeſt, on condition, 
that the ſupplies ſo levied, ſhould be confidered 
as ſacred to government; and ſhould be depofited 
in certain abbies and churches for that purpoſe. 

But notwithſtanding theſe ſolemn aſſurances 
from the king, he very ſoon ſolicited his father-in- 
law to come to England, and the principal offices 
belonging to the crown were engroſſed by his fo- 


reign favourites. | 


* 


Villiam de Valence, uncle to the queen, was 
the man in whom he repoſed his greateſt confidence, 
which encouraged that nobleman to behave in ſo 
emperious a manner, that a rebellion muſt have 
inevitably enſued, had he not, under pretence 


of viſiting his own country, quitted the kingdom; 


at length, being informed that the barons reſent- 
ment againſt him had nearly ſubſided, he ventured 
to return to England, till retaining his former ar- 
rogance and illicit practices. As he was yet ap- 
prehenfive of danger, he prevailed upon Henry, 
to requeſt of the pope, that a legate might be 
ſent in order to reſtrain the ſpirit of the people; 
and whoſe authority, together with the influence 


of the crown, might alſo intimidate the barons. 


This requeſt tothe pope was immediately complied 
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with, and Otho ſoon after arrived in England 

inveſted with legantine authority. DR 
On Otho's firſt arrival, he met with but a very 

cold reception from the Engliſh, Who conceived 
this meaſure of Henry's to be ſubverſive of their 
rights; but the legate, in a ſhort time, acquired 
their eſteem, by the prudential manner in which 
he executed his commiſſion. Henry, on the other 
hand, diſregarded every remonſtrance from his 
nobility, and continued beſtowing favours on fo. 
reigners, imagining himſelf protected by the 
power of the legate. 'n Ws 

The miniſtry now deemed it neceſ- 5 

ſary to gain ſome of the leaders in op- . 
poſition to their intereſt, particularly John, earl of 
Lincoln, and Simon de Montford, earl of Leiceſ- 
ter. This young nobleman poſſeſſed ſuch a ſpirit 
of ambition, as to aſpire at nothing leſs than ſo. 
vereign power. In hopes of accompliſhing his 
deſign, he ſucceſſively made a tender of his heart 
to two foreign heireſſes, the counteſſes of Bou- 
logne and Flanders, both which attempts failing, 


Henry again ſolicited his parliament he fixed his attention upon Eleanor, ſecond ſiſter 
r ſupplies, alledging, that the ex- 


of Henry, and relict of the unfortunate earl of 
Pembroke. | 


On the death of the earl, huſband to this lady, 


and therefore rendered an addition abſolutely ne- ſhe had made a vow of perpetual widowhood; 


but the miniſtry being determined to engage Si- 
mon in their intereſt, prevailed upon Henry to 
conſent to a union. between this young nobleman 
and his ſiſter. Henry, for his compliance, was 
ſeverely reprimanded by the archbiſhop and barons, 
who were alſo ſo much incenſed at the defection 
of the two earls, that they inſtantly began to pre- 
pare meaſures in their own defence. re 
A vaſt number of the citizens of London, 
headed by the earls of Cornwall and Mareſchal, 
aſſembled in Southwark, from whence they pro- 
ceeded to court, where they perſiſted in a peremp- 
tory manner on a removal of Lincoln and Leiceſ 
ter from the council- board. Henry, exceedingly | 
alarmed at this ſpirited behaviour in the people, 
had immediate recourſe to his protector, the le- 
gate, who appeaſed the reſentment. of Cornwall, 
by a promite of large grants. A truce was accord- 
ingly agreed on till the firſt Monday in Lent, when 
a general council was appointed to be held in 
London, for the ſole purpoſe of redreſſing the 
grievances of the people. ty 
A council was accordingly held at the time and 
place appointed; but the earl of Cornwall having 
deſerted the aſſociation, the bufineſs was not 
wholly compleated; however, through the media- 
tion of the legate, the diſpute was compromiſed. 
Leiceſter and Lincoln were removed from the 
council ; the former of whom went privately to 
Rome, to ' purchaſe a confirmation of his mar- 
riage, fearing it ſhould be diſſolved by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. | 
The legate having obtained a temporary accom 
modation between the king and his barons, {et 
out for the north of England, on a viſitation ; 
taking Oxford in his way, he was elegantly eu- 
tertained at Oſiney. The ſcholars coming after 
dinner to pay their reſpects to his reverence, an 
Italian porter at the gate refuſed them admittance. 
The ſcholars being incenſed at ſuch. an indignity 
being offered them, attempted to force an entrance, 
but the legate's ſervants coming to the aſſiſtance 
of the porter, a deſperate affray enſued, A poor 
Iriſh ſcholar venturing to aſk alms of deen 
who 


vas brother to the legate, inſtead of giving 
N he ſolicited, the inhuman wretch threw 
a ladle full of boiling water in his face; and ſee- 


101 t his own brutality. A Welſh ſtudent 
Earp to be near, with a bow in his hand, 
and ſeeing this outrage committed, inſtantly ſhot 
the ſteward dead with an arrow. The legate be- 
ing informed of this diſaſter, and being under ap- 


church; from whence he eſcaped to Abington, 
where he made a formal complaint to the king 
of this violent outrage. Henry, with his uſual 
ſubmiſſion to the church, detached a party of ſol- 
diers, under the command of the earl of War- 
renne, to ſecure the rioters; thirty of whom were 
taken and committed to Wallingford- caſtle, where 
they were ſeverely puniſhed by order of the king. 
The legate not having yet ſatiated his revenge, 
laid the univerſity under an interdict, and paſſed 
ſentence of excommunication on all thoſe con- 
* cerned in the riot; but the biſhops repreſenting 
the affair have been entirely accidental, the cenſures 
were afterwards removed. i765 | 
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when on his making his appearance at court, he 
was inſulted by the king with the moſt oppro- 
brious language, and branded with the vile ap- 
ellations of traitor, and excommunicated wretch ; 
who had debauched his wife before marriage, and 
afterwards obtained the pope's confirmation by 
bribery. Dy 
So great an indignity offered to a nobleman of 
his exalted rank, and in the preſence of his coun- 
teſs, (the king's own fiſter) affected them to ſuch 
a degree, that they inſtantly quitted the court, 
and retired to the continent. 
bis unbounded avarice, ſo oppreſſed the clergy, 
that the biſhops complained to the pope, entreat- 
| ing his holineſs that he might be recalled. The 
Ws pope twice ſent letters of revocation to the cardi- 
WS nal, which were ſet afide by the king, who well 
== new, that if he ſuffered Otho to depart, he ſhould 
not be able to ſupport his adminiſtration. 


n 15 Thus encouraged by the king, he 
in 249. exacted large ſums from religious 
16 huuſes ; he alſo publiſhed a mandate in the name 

of the pope, importing, that he was authorized 
* not only to abſolve from their vow all thoſe who 
ng had taken the croſs, but to compel them likewiſe 


d purchaſe their redemption with money, on pain 


ing the poor ſtudent miſerably ſcalded, ſeemed to 


Otho had now, by 


—_— 


ia- WS of excommunication. He alſo granted to the ab- 
d. dot and monks of Clugny, a tenth of the profits. 
the ok all the benefices in England, for the term of 
to three years. But this impoſition was ſo diame- 
ar- trically oppoſite to every rule of juſtice, that even 
ch- Henry, debaſed as he was, forbid its being col- 
lected, on pain of ſevere penalties. The pope, 
m- no ways diſconcerted at this repulſe, ſent orders 
ſet for raiſing a fifth on all ecclefiaſtical revenues, for 


the purpoſe of aſſiſting him in his deſigns againſt 
the emperor ;_ this was firſt exacted from the Ro- 


fter man clergy reſiding in England, who depend- 
, an ng 0n the protection of the pope, were obliged 
nce. to comply with this moſt extravagant demand. It 
-nity was then propoſed to the prelates in council, at 
ince, Reading, who, by the advice of Edmund, arch- 
ance biſhop of Canterbury, thought it moſt prudent to 
poor comply with the demand. b 

ard, The pope ſeemed now to enjoy the wanton 


cruelty with which he oppoſed the Engliſh. He 
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rehenfions for h1s own ſafety, took refuge in the ||. 


The beginning of this year the 
AY: 1259* earl Leiceſter returned from Rome; 


— 
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had no ſooner received the immenſe profits ariſing 
from his late impoſitions, than he ſent orders to 
Edmund and the biſhops of London and Sarum, 
to reſerve three hundred of the beſt livings in 
England, for the benefit of the Roman clergy, on 
pain of being ſuſpended from the power of col- 
lating. Theſe benefices were deſigned to be given 
to the children or relations of thoſe, who ſhould 
afford him their aſſiſtance againſt the emperor. 
The archbiſhop complained to the king of 
this freſh 1mpofition ; but finding it impoſſible to 
obtain any redreſs, and enraged at fo unjuſtifiable 
a demand, he grew weary of public life, and 
retired to Burgundy, where he ſhortly after died, 
and his remains were depoſited in the abbey of 
Pontigny. The, methods: purſued by the pope 
and his adherents, in oppreſſing the people, were 
not confined to England only; his exorbitant im- 
poſitions were now extended through Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland; and which the people ſub- 
mitted to, through their enthuſiaſtic Zeal for re- 
ligion; under which ſpacious maſk, were tranſ- 
acted all Kinds of the moſt abandoned villainy. 
His holineſs, however, was prevented from enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his iniquity, by the emperor's 
allies; who; intercepting Otho and the French 
legate on their return to Rome, ſtripped them of 
the whole of their ill-gotten plunder. 

The partiality ſhewn to foreigners 4. D. 
in England during this reign, induced 4. 
Peter de Savoy, one of the queen's uncles, to 
viſit the kingdom. On his arrival, he was created 
earl of Richmond, and ſolemnly knighted in the 
abbey of Weſtminſter. Peter, ſoon finding how 
diſguſting theſe preferments were to the Engliſh, 
regulated his conduct with the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection and decency, and carefully avoided giv- 
ing the ſlighteſt pretext for offence. | 

Through the intereſt of Peter, his brother 
Boniface obtained the ſee of Canterbury; but 
could not be confirmed, on account of the.vacancy 
in the Roman ſee. Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
died about this period, in a very advanced age ; 
bequeathing his principality to his ſon David, who 
had already made ſome depredations on the Eng- 
Iſh. His illegitimate elder brother, Griffin, be- 
came the object of his hatred, from the extreme 
popularity he had acquired amongſt the Welſh, 
Griffin, by the laws of his country, was entitled 


to a part of his father's inheritance 3 but inſtead 


of granting it on. his demand, David committed 
him to cloſe confinement in priſon, Notwithſtand- 
ing Henry might havejuſtly deemed Wales a part 
of the Engliſh crown, he probably would not 
have interfered in the diſpute, had he not been 
compelled thereto by the importunities of Senana, 
wife to Griffin. The king having in vain ſoli- 
cited his releaſe, entered Wales with a powerful 
army, and not only compelled David to releaſe his 
brother, but alſo to ſubmit to ſuch terms as he 
ſhould impoſe. But David, who was well ac- 
quainted with the ſordid diſpoſition of Henry, was 
convinced, that by offering a larger ſum than Se- 
nana, he was certain of obtaining his intereſt, in 
which he ſucceeded accordingly; and Henry, to 
his everlaſting diſgrace, accepted the diſhonourable 
bribe; and now becoming the perſecutor of Grif- 
fin, committed him a cloſe priſoner to the Tower. 

Henry's conduct was ſo exceedingly mean and 
contemptible, as to render him deſpicable in the 
idea of the whole world ; whilſt his brother Ri- 


chard had fignalized himſelf ſo much in the plains 
| | l 
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court, where he remained about two months; and 


zuſtus. rov! 
| — the crowns, preſumed he had an equal 


the extirpation might be compleated with the ut- 


4D; 1242. 
him with the vaſt ſums already extorted from 


ſovereign, at a time when not only his allies, but 


his intereſt. | 


Margaret, and Alexander, ſon to the king of 


tomaintain peace in the northern parts of England. 


of Paleſtine, as to acquire immortal fame. After 
having recovered Jeruſalem, and fortified Aſcalon, 
he concluded a very advantageous peace with 
the Saracens for ten years. 8 

On his return to England, crowned with victo- 
rious wreaths, he viſited his ſiſter at the imperial 


a few days after he had quitted the imperial court, 
the empreſs died in child-bed. 5 | 
Previous to his departure from the Holysland, 
he received the inveſtiture of the provinee of 
Poictou, though great part of it was in the pof- 
ſeſſion of Faria, by the conqueſt of Philip Au- 
Lewis finding the province thus divided 


right to beſtow it on his brother Alphonſo; 

This inſult Henry was determined to reſent ; and 
he the more eagerly engaged inthe quarrel, as his 
mother Iſabella, who was lately eſpouſed to the 
count de la Marche, was much intereſted in the 
diſpute. The count aſſured Henry, that the pro- 
vince itſelf would furniſh them with a ſufficient 
number of men, provided their fubfiſtence could 
be paid, totally to extirpate the French, and that 


moſt eaſe and ſafety. The king, highly pleaſed 
with this propoſal, ſummoned a parliament, and 
demanded a ſubſidy equivalent to the importance 
of the expedition. 

In vain did he ſolicit aid from the 
parliament, who, in return, upbraided 


them, and ſquandered away upon frivolous pre- 
tenſions; which, together with the exactions of 
the pope, had already much impoveriſhed the na- 
tion. Henry alledged, that a deſertion of their 


alſo the people who inhabited the country, whoſe 
right he afferted in behalf of his family and crown, 
would reflect eternal ſhame on the name of Eng- 
liſnmen. On the other hand, the glory that muſt 
redound to them on the ſucceſs of the expedition, 
would be ample ſatisfaction for the purchaſe. 
Theſe arguments would not avail with the parlia 
ment; Henry therefore divided the province, 
agreeable to the advice of the Romiſh agents, and 
engaged a conſiderable number of the aſſembly in 

Henry's coffers being now repleniſhed, he ſum- 
moned alt his military tenants, to meet him with 
horſes and arms at Wincheſter. A matrimonial 
union was alſo agreed on between his daughter 


Scotland; who, in conſequence thereof, engaged 


William, archbiſhop of York, was alſo appointed 
guardian of the realm, and a council nominated 
to aſſiſt him. | 

Peace being now pretty well eſtabliſhed in the 
nation, and the people ſeemingly reconciled to the 
meaſures of government, Henry took ſhipping at 
Portſmouth, with his queen, his brother Richard, 
feven earls, and three hundred knights, taking 
with him thirty hogſheads of filver; and after a 
pleaſant and ſpeedy paſſage, landed at Royane, a 
port of Saintonge, at the mouth of the river 
Gironde. | 

Lewis being well informed of Henry's deſign, 
had equipped a fleet of thirty gallies ; an army of 


wor % * — 


— 


* This argument may juſtly be retorted on the French 


the province of Poictou. 


at this time, Our preſent diſputes originated between Eng- 
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four thouſand knights, twenty thouſand gentle. 
men, and an incredible number of infantry, were 
alſo aſſembled, in order to ſupport his pretences to 
With this powerful ar- 
mament he invaded that province, and after re. 
ducing ſeveral places in the poffteffion of the count 
de la Marche, at length inveſted Fontenoy, Dy. 


ring this fiege, Henry landed at Royane, and im- 


mediately ſent ambaſſadors to Lewis, demandin 
ſatisfaction for his attack on the count de}, 
Marche, whoſe cauſe he was determined to ſu 
port, he being in alliance with England. 
Lewis rephied, that he was ever defirous of 
maintaining peace, for which purpoſe he wiſhed 
to have prolonged the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities; 
nor could he conceive; that he had violated his 
honour in any one inſtance; he having endeavour. 
ed to obſerve the truce with the greateſt punctu- 
ality ; but that Henry had obliged him to purſue 
the meaſures he had taken, by his interpoſition 
in a matter which no ways concerned him; the 
diſpute being between him and his rebellious 
ſubjects only *, in which a third party had no 
ſort of right to interfere, Henry ſeemed to con- 
ſider this anſwer from Lewis, as an abſolute de. 
nial of his demands; and accordingly declared 
war againſt him, with the accuſtomed ceremony, 
Henry then marched to Pons, where he was rein- 
forced by a number of the nobility of Gaſcony, 
with their vaſlals ; but notwithſtanding this, find- 
ing his numbers greatly inferior to thoſe of the 
enemy, he wrote to England for two hundred 
knights, and one hundred horſemen, to be ſent 
him immediately. He then advanced to Toney, 
on the Charante, to check the progreſs of the 
French, who had now reduced ſeveral caſtles be- 
longing to count de la Marche. He then return 
ed to Saintes, in order to prevent the enemy from 
advancing to Taillebourg ; but the French king 
getting between him and the town, the garriſon 
threw open their gates to receive him. Henry 
then ordered his army to encamp in a meadoy 
a little without the gates. | 

The king's brother, Richard, having now pot 


poſſeſſion of a ſtone-bridge acroſs the Charante, 


the French army was obliged to paſs the attack 
in boats, and affault the bridge at the ſame 
time. The Engliſh ſuſtained the attack with un- 
daunted intrepidity, but being overpowered by 
numbers, were obliged to retreat. 
Lewis, lated with ſucceſs, purſued the Eng 
liſh to the gates of Saintes, which Henry ſoon 
abandoned, and proceeded to Pons, from whence 
he directed his courſe to Blaye. This ſucceſs of 
Lewis alarmed the count de la Marche ſo much, 
that he ſent his eldeſt ſon to ſolicit ſuch terms of 
accommodation from Lewis, as might be accept ' 
ed with honour. The young nobleman meeting 
with a favourable reception, the count went. per- 
ſonally to the French camp; when Lewis, after 
demanding three of his caſtles only, as pledges 
of his future allegiance, granted him a pardon: 
Henry was totally unacquainted with this nego- 
ciation, though an alliance with the count at th 
time was more neceſfary than ever, owing to the 
preſent very critical fituation of his affairs. 
Henry was no ſooner acquainted with this tran 
action, which he diſcovered by means of a French 
knight, whoſe life he had ſaved in the Holy-land 


—— — 


land and America only; conſequently no other power had 4 


right to interfere, 


than 


part of his commi 


Henry received this ſupply, than he directed the 


whole of the debts which the king had contract- 


die at Portſmouth, to receive him on 


than immediately decamped, paſſed the Cha- 
_ * ſecured himſelf in Bourdeaux. 


Notwithſtanding Lewis's reconciliation with the 


nt, he reſolved to avenge himſelf on Henry; 
2 this view, he had advanced to Blaye, 
near which place the Engliſh were encamped; 


happening to be ſeized with a dangerous | 
. bimfelt, and the plague breaking out in 
his army, he was obliged to defiſt from his deſigns 


of conqueſt, and return to his own dominions. 


Henry had now no ſort of buſineſs 


A. D. 1263. to detain him on the continent, never- 
theleſs, he conſumed the whole of the winter 


among the Gaſcoigne nobility at Bourdeaux, in 
all kinds of riot and debauchery ; fo that he en- 
 firely exhauſted his finances, and was compelled | 
to write for a farther ſupply to the archbiſhop of 
Vork; whom he alfo enjoined to confiſcate the eſ- 


tates of certain noblemen, who, without his per- 
miſſion, had returned to England. | 

The archbiſhop punctually obeyed the former 

ilkon, and remitted the money 

immediately; but the latter, he abſolutely re- 


fuſed to execute, as it probably would excite much 


diſturbance in the kingdom. No ſooner had 
regent to demand the profits of a year's wool from 
the Ciſtertians, which they refuſed to grant; 
and the regent, unwilling to compel them to a 
compliance, prevailed on the parliament to grant 
a very conſiderable ſum, in order to diſcharge the 


ed. But this money was alſo ſquandered away as 
uſual, in extravagance and riot. The archbiſhop 
next attempted to raiſe money from individuals 
in the king's name ; but this produced ſuch mur- 
muring and diſcontent, that he immediately wrote 
word to the king, that there was an abſolute ne- 
ceſfity for his returning to England, as all re- 
ſources were entirely ſtopped.  , _ benen 
Henry, being deprived of all hopes of a fur- 
ther remittance; his neceſſity obliged him to pre- 
pare for his departure from Bourdeaux; he then 
gave orders for all the Engliſh N to aſſem- 
5 his landing, 

and alſo for a magnificent entry into London; 
which was accordingly performed with all the 
pride of conqueſt, though he had not acquired a 
„„ nn i 2 
Previous to his engaging in the continental ex- 
pedition, he had authorized the biſhop of Here- 
ford to negociate a marriage between his brother 
Richard, and Sanchia, third daughter of the count. 
de Provence, The Engliſh, foreſeeing that this. 
marriage would ſtrengthen the foreign intereſt, 
already much too powerful, ſeemed greatly to dif- 
approve of the alliance : notwithſtanding, which, 
the contract was. ſettled, and the young lady ar- 
nving with her mother, the nuptial ceremony was 
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What an idea does this give one; of the comparative 
value. of money in different ages! A fortune of ſive hun“ 
dred pounds annually, is aſſigned to the brother of a king, 
on his marriage. Such a fortune, many a perſon in Es 
would now-reje& with diſdain: a proof, likewiſe, of the opu- 
lence ariſing from the extenſion of commerce. 

FT Partiaments have been frequently much too laviſh" in 
their grants to kings. It is not merely becauſe a ſoyereign 
alls, that our conſtituents ſhould give away the property of 
the people. They ſhould conſider, whether the demand it- 

{elf be reaſonable; and reflect, that as they are the depu- 
ues, ſo they ſhould be the faithful ſtewards of the people. 

{ This is an office that ſeems to be very much wanted at 
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performed at Weſtminſter, with a moſt ſplendid 
degree of magnificence. 1 
| The king, immediately after the A. B. Al 
| marriage ceremony, confirmed to Ri- EE 
| chard the earldom of Cornwall, with an annual 
| ſtipend of five hundred pounds *. The mother 
of the queen returned to the continent, after bor- 
rowing of the king four thouſand marks for the 
uſe of her huſband: Hot is! oor en 
_ Henry had again reduced himfelf to the utmoſt 
diſtreſs, and in order to retrieve himſelf; he iſſued 
| out writs, directing the ſheriffs to enquire into all 
| miſdemeanours and tranſgreſſions of the law, by 
widows and others, who had married without 11- 
| cence, or thoſe who had encroached on the royal 
foreſts; and by theſe means a very large ſum was 
raiſed, wich afforded him a temporary relief. The 
Jews were alſo obliged to give up great part of 
| their ſubſtance, and the Ciſtertians were again 
| obliged to pay the profit of one year's wool; Yet 
ſuch was his unbounded extravagance, that the 
ſums raiſed by theſe arbitrary and oppreſſive mea- 
ſures were {till inſufficient ; he was therefore again 
compelled, toaſk another ſupply from parliament +3 
The Welſh having committed ſome depreda- 
tions upon the Engliſh borders, afforded the king 
a plauſible pretext for this application to parlia- 
ment. He accordingly made the motion himſelf? 
for a ſubſidy to be granted him, in a great coun- 
cil held at Weſtminſter; which motion was re- 
ceived with a general diſapprobation. A reſolu- 
tion was formed by the clergy and laity, after ſe- 
e deliberating on the propoſal, that no ſub- 
ſidy ſhould be granted, but with their common 
conſent; and that a committee fhould be ap- 
pointed, conſiſting of twelve perſons, to concert 
meaſures, in order to prevent future encroach- 
ments on the two charters, They alfo complained, 
that their liberties had been infringed, by writs 
being iſſued out of the Chancery, and inſiſted on 
their right of nominating the chancellor and juſti- 
ciary: four noblemen belonging. to the king's 
council were aſſo appointed conſervators of the 
liberty of the kingdom, and were authorized to 
examine into the expenditure of the public money; 
to arbitrate, all E La between the king and 
his Peoples and to ſummon a. parliament as often 
as occafion ſhould require. 7 9 
| . They, alſo publiſhed cenſures againſt all thoſe 
that oppoſed 1 ; that all writs, con- 
traty to the cuſtom of the realm, ſhould be re- 
voked; that the chancellor and juſticiary choſen by 
conſent of parliament ſhould always be two of the 
four conſervators;thatin caſethe king ſhould deprive 
the chancellor of the ſeals, all writs fignedby his ſuc- 
ceſſor ſhould be null and void; that two judges of 
the Common Pleas, two barons of the Exchequer; 
and a juſtice of the Jews 4, ſhould be nominated 
by parliament, to aſſiſt the chancellor and juſti- 
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bean There may appear ſometliing whimfical in the 
idea; but indiſputably a chief magiſtrate of Duke's- place; 
might be a uſeful, member of ſociety.— The encourage- 
ment given to thieves by Jew receivers, is greater than can 
be imagined, by thofe who Have not had an opportunity of 

nowing the fact. The writer of this work has been in- 
— that more ſtolen goods are received by the Jews in 
London only, than by all the other receivers in the Kinp- 
dom. Hence then the increaſe of thieves, and thoſe fre- 
quent public executions which ſhock humanity, and give 
occaſion to repeated remarks on the ſanguinary complexion 
of our laws. TIE 
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ciary, and that all ſuſpected perſons ſhould be re- 
moved from about the king's perſon. 
Henry was exceedingly alarmed at theſe de- 


mands, and the peremptory manner in which they 


were made, increaſed his ſurprize ; but his ſitua- 


tion was ſuch, that he feared to expreſs the indig- || 


nation he felt, at the inſolence of thoſe he deemed 
his vaſſals. After having endeavoured in vain, to 
elude the propoſal with promiſes of future amend- 
ment, he at laſt prorogued the affembly. _ 
One Martin, a nuncio from pope Innocent, ar- 
rived in England about this period, and had a 
commiſſion from his holineſs, to procure a ſubſidy 
of ten thouſand marks from the clergy, to pro- 
fecute the war againſt the emperor ; who alſo ſent 
ambaſſadors to England, in vindication of his 
own conduct, and to diſſuade the clergy from a 
compliance with the pope's demands. 
The people were glad of any pretence to re- 
je& the demand of theſe ſanctified freebooters ; 
the king himſelf now furniſhed them with a plau- 
ſible excuſe for their non-compliance, by ſtrictly 
mhibiting the prelates from laying any impoſts on 
the ſees which they held from the crown, to the 
detriment of his ſervice. The nuncio ſtill per- 
fiſted in his demands in a peremptory manner, 
which incenſed the people to ſuch a degree, that 
Henry commanded him to quit the kingdom. The 
king having now acquired the ſubſidies he had 
aſked, prepared to attack Alexander king of 
Scotland, who had forfeited the eſteem of Henry, 
on his marrying the daughter of Enguerrand de 
Courey, after the death of Iſabella, and alſo on 
his refuſing to pay homage for the lands he held 
in Scotland. F „„ 5 
This behaviour of Alexander ſo enraged Hen- 
ry, that immediately aſſembling an army, and 
equipping a fleet, he determined to inyade his do- 
minions both by ſea and land. He accordingly 
fummoned all his military tenants to attend him, 
at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where, taking on himſelf 
the command, he immediately marched againſt the 
Scottiſh army : on the arrival of Henry at Pent- 
land, he found the troops of the enemy drawn up 
in order of battle; and as the forces were nearly 
equal on both fides, a deſperate engagement muft 


have enſued, had not the archbiſhop of York, 


with ſeveral noblemen and prelates, interpoſed, 
and effected an accommodation; whereby the for- 
mer peace was confirmed, and a marriage contract 
between Alexander's ſon and Henry's eldeſt daugh- 
% TT 1 
The king being now at the head of a numerous 
army, it was recommended to him by the nobility, 
to employ it in chaſtiſing the inſolence of David 
rince of Wales, who had lately made incurſions 
on the Engliſh territories, and committed great 
depredations; but Henry, inſtead of purſuing the 
prudent advice of his nobles, diſbanded the great- 
eſt part of his army, and detached only three 
hundred horſe, under the command of Hubert 
Fitz-Matthews, who was totally defeated by the 
prince. int enen 69”; | 
David, fearing the reſentment of Henry, who 
he now expected would exert his whole power 


* 
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„This circamfiancs affords but an wnfavourable picture 
of the characters and conduct of princes. They quarrel 
without reaſon, make peace from the moſt ſordid motives, 


and too frequently ſacriſce the happineſs of their children to | 
One would think there 


falſe ideas of ſtate convenience. 
could be no happineſs between a royal pair: but we have a 


* 
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againſt him, ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the pope; 
offering him an annual tribute of five hundred 
marks, which was the ſum impoſed on him by the 
| Engliſh monarch, and to become a vailal to the 
Roman ſee, | 

The pope was highly pleaſed at this propoſal, 
but unwilling to incur the king of England's dif. 
pleaſure, he declined giving a poſitive anſwer to 
David, till he ſhould have more-accurately ex. 
amined the matter, and particularly informed him. 
ſelf, whether the late treaty on the part of David 
was the real effect of compulſion, as he alledged. 
He accordingly commiſſioned two Welſh abbots 
| to examine into David's complaints; and if they 
appeared to be founded on fact, to annul the 
treaty, and abſolve him from his oath. The ah. 
bots being inveſted with this power, aſſumed x 
conſequence highly unbecoming their tation, 
and arrogantly ſummoned the king of England to 
appear before them, without paying any deference 
to his dignity. This unexampled inſolence, 
equally provoked the king and his ſubje&s, who 
now repented the diſmiſſion of the army. Henry 
fired with reſentment, now determined to revenge 
the indignity offered him. He accordingly levied 
a powerful army, then ſummoned David, with 
all the nobility of North and South Wales, to ap. 
pear in the king's court at Weſtminſter, on the 
firſt Thurſday in Lent, there to do homage, and 
anſwer for the many depredations they had been 
guilty of. 
Many of the Welſh barons punctu- a 
ally obeyed the ſummons ; but David,. . 
terrified by the ſpirit which was evinced by the 
King and council on this occafion, endeavoured 
to amuſe them with a pretended negociation, but 
which produced no effect, It was now reſolved, 
at a grand council aſſembled, that the military 
tenants of the crown ſhould be ſummoned to ap- 
pear at a certain rendezvous, and that the king 
ſhould command the army in perſon. | 
In the month of Auguſt, the king, with a nu- 
merous army, marched into North Wales; which 
he penetrated without oppoſition to the river Con- 
way, near which he erected the ſtrong fortreſs of 
| Garinac, in order to check the incurſions of the 
enemy. The Welſh were now moſt deplorably 
ſituated, being entirely cut off from all commu- 
nication with Cheſhire, while the Iriſh auxiliarics 


— 


waſted the Iſle of Angleſey. Henry alſo iſſued a 


proclamation, forbidding all kinds of proviſions 
or merchandize to be carried into Wales, under 
ſevere penalties. The antient Britons were now 
reduced to the greateſt extremity of want, and 
penned up in the mountainous countries of Caer- 


| narvon and Merioneth. In this miſerable ſtate 


they remained, withouthope of relief, till the death 
of David, which happened the beginning of the 
following year; and as he died without iffue, his 
dominions were divided between Llewellyn and 
David Goch, the two ſons of Griffin. 9 85 
Tpheſe two princes, moſt ſenſibly affected with 
the diſtreſſes of their countrymen, humbly ſoli- 
cited Henry to grant them a peace; which he in- 


ſtantly complied with, on condition, that they 


«a * * 


— 
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| modern, and a ſtrong proof to the contrary.—The preſent 
poſſeſſors of the crown of Great-Britain, exhibit a ſtriking 
picture of the happineſs that may reſult from connubial 


love, and that domeſtic bliſs is not confined to thoſe of in- 
ferior ranks in life, N 


} 


4 ſhould 
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9.0014 furniſh England with one thouſand foot, 


-four horſe, well armed and diſciplined, 
— 1 Wales and the marches, whenever it 
ſhould be thought requiſite by government. 

No ſooner did the barons return from the Welſh 
expedition, than they determined to concert mea- 
ſures for delivering the nation from Romiſh ty- 
ranny, which was now grown almoſt inſupport- 
able, through the intolerable oppreſſions and im- 

ofitions of the imperious nuncio. They beheld, 
with equal concern and indignation, the Kingdom 
not only robbed of its power, but alſo of its 
wealth, to feed the inſatiable avarice of the church 
of Rome; and that the origin of all their misfor- 


tunes, owed its riſe to the influence of the legates, 


who were permitted to uſurp over the clergy of this 
infatuated kingdom. The barons now unani- 
mouſly reſolved to ſtop the further progreſs of 
theſe impious and iniquitous proceedings; they 
accordingly, without aſking the conſent of the 
king, diſpatched one of the knights, in their 
name, to the nuncio, requiring him immediately 
to quit the kingdom. The nuncio, much ſur- 
prized at this unexpected viſit, demanded to know 
by whoſe authority he brought ſo infolent a meſ- 
ſage ; the knight replied, by that of the whole 
nation ; at the ſame time informing him, that if 
he ſhould be found in England, after the expira- 
tion of three days, he muſt expect to be hewn in 
jeces. * 7 | 
: The nuncio inſtantly complained to the king, 


of this inſult offered to a ſervant of his holineſs ; 


but Henry told him, he was unable to protect 


him from the fury of the barons ; in conſequence 


K] of which, the nuncio demanded a paſſport, and 
= departed immediately, to the inexpreffible joy of 
the whole nation. f | | 


The pope, exaſperated to the higheſt degree at 


WS ſo groſs an affront, offered to himſelf in the per- 
W ſon of his nuncio, exclaimed ; * I fee plainly, I 


« muſt make peace with the emperor, in order 
« to humble theſe petty princes ; for the great 
« dragon being once appeaſed, we ſhall find no 


| „difficulty in cruſhing thoſe lefler ſerpents.“ 
The Engliſh ambaſſadors arriving at Lyons, pre- 


ferred a letter to the council, where the pope pre- 


| ; | fided in perſon ; the purport of which was, a nar- 
rative of the oppreſſive grievances, both civil and 
cccleſiaſtic, which England had long ſuffered from 


the Italians, whoſe vaſt benefices exceeded the or- 
dinary revenue of the crown ; alſo ſtating the in- 
tolerably arrogant behaviour, and exorbitant im- 


Ws poſitions, of the nuncis.. 5 


No ſatis factory anſwer could the ambaſſadors 


themſelves only amuſed with an evaſive promiſe of 


Wy 2 general redreſs of grievances, after preſenting 


to the council a proteſt againſt the tribute, they 
withdrew, $13 9/997 e th IEG] 
This reſolute behaviour of the | ambaſſadors 
alarming the pontiff, he ſent over a bull, requirin 
the prelates to confirm the charter of ſubmiſſion, 
made by John to the ſee of Rome. The puſilla- 
nmous prelates accordingly complied with this 
arrogant demand, to the aſtoniſhment of the whole 
kingdom, who beheld. with the utmoſt concern 
this abject ſubmiſſion of the prelates ; the king 


ſwore, “ That though the biſhops had departed 
© from their reſolution, he would himſelf main- 
* tam the liberties of the kingdom, and renqunce 
his allegiance to the Roman ſec,” tis 


obtain from this remonſtrance ; therefore finding 


himſelf was exaſperated to the higheſt pitch, and | 


— 


| 
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Notwithſtanding this ſubmiſſion of the biſhops, 
the pope was ſtill determined to reſent the affront 
he had received from the ambaſſadors, as well as 
| the diſreſpect ſhewn him by the king of England. 
In order to accompliſh this defign, he endeavour- 
ed to prevail on the king of France, to expel 
Henry from his dominions, or otherwiſe compel 
him to ſubmit to the papal authority. But Lewis 
alledged, that the terms of his truce with Eng- 
land, his affinity to Henry, and the dictates of 
common juſtice itſelf, forbad him to conſent to 
the propoſal. Lewis then in his turn, intreated 
his holineſs to conſent to a reconciliation with the 
emperor, which the pontiff declined, and after- 
wards employed ruffians to aſſaſſinate Frederic. 
Happily Innocent failed in this accurſed at- 
tempt, yet he proceeded in his violent and oppreſ- 
five meaſures with the utmoſt malignity. He en- 
Joined the' biſhops to raiſe a number of knights, 
to ſerve in the army or church, at their own ex- 
pence, on pain of excommunication; he alſo 
bee to archbiſhop Boniface, the profits ariſing 
rom the vacant benefices within the province of 
Canterbury, for the ſpace of one year. He le- 
vied fix thouſand marks aſſeſſed on the prelates by 
his nuncio; the twentieth part of all eceleſiaſtical 
revenues, according to a decree of the council of 
Lyons; one third of the income of all benefices, 
exceeding the yearly amount of one hundred 
marks; and a moiety of the prebends, and liv- 
ings of non-reſident canons and clergymen. Theſe 
exactions, according to a moderate computation, 
amounted to eighty thouſand marks, a ſum ſup- 
poſed to be equivalent to the whole ſpecie of the 
kingdom : this enormous ſum to be exported for 
three ſucceſſive years, muſt inevitably involve the 
nation in the utmoſt diſtreſs. It was now once 
more reſolved on in parliament, to renew their 
complaints to the pope. Three letters were ae- 
cordingly diſpatched to the court of Rome, one 
by the king, one by the prelates, and one by the 
barons : theſe letters were committed to the care 
of William de Poweric and Henry de la Mare, 
who had alſo inſtructions to ſecond theſe meaſures 
with perſonal remonſtrances. Innocent, regard- 
leſs of their complaints, ſtill perfiſted in his ty- 
rannical meaſures. He claimed the perſonal eſ- 
tates of ecclefiaſtics who died inteſtate, all goods 
fraudulently acquired, unleſs the owner appeared. 
to aſſert his claim, all effects amaſſed by uſury, 
and all legacies granted for reſtitution and pious 
uſes ; and appointed the Dominicans, on whom 
he had conferred privileges ſubverſive. of all or- 
der and government, commiſſioners to levy theſe 
contributions, | | 1 | 
Henry made uſe of every means to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of theſe papal uſurpations ; regardleſs of the 
king's diſpleaſure, or the complaints of the peo». 
ple, the commiſſioners proceeded to execute their 
office. The deputies | being returned, reported 
the ill ſucceſs of their negociation, in a parlia- 
ment held at Wincheſter. The pope, after treat- 
ing theſe gentlemen with every indignity, pub- 
licly declared, that rather than relinquiſn his plan, 
he would purſue the ſame meaſures with the king 
of England, as he had done with the emperor. 
Enraged at this behaviour in the court of Rome, 
the Engliſh parliament endeavoured to prevail on 
the king to renew the prohibition, under ſevere 
enalties; this exaſperated the pope ſo much, that 
bs immediately ſent orders to Canteloup, biſhop. 
of Worceſter, to compel the payment of the con- 


tribution 


„ 
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tribution money to his nuncio, on or before a cer- 
tain day, on pain of ſuſpenſion and excommuni- 


cation. 


The king at firſt declared his reſolution to aſſert 


the rights of the people; but the threats of the 


zope's emiffaries, with the remonſtrances of his 
brother Richard, who, in conſide ration of a grant 
of money ariſing from the commutation of vows, 
made to engage in the cruſade, had baſely eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the pope, terrified Henry into a com- 
pliance. | —4 

In conſequence of Henry's ſubmiſſion, the 
people became victims to the arbitrary deſigns of 
the Roman ſee. All the remonſtrances from the 
clergy and abbots, on this occaſion, were of no 


effect; the ſpirit of the people ſeemed to be wholly 


depreſſed by popiſh faction, armed with the ter- 


rors of ecclefiaſtical cenſure, and abetted by the 


concurrence of the king's own brother, | 
In the beginning of this year died 
the landgrave of Thuringia, whoſe | 
death was ſuppoſed to be occafioned through 
grief, at the loſs of a pitched battle. Innocent, 
with his accuſtomed rancour, determined to raiſe 


A.D. 1247. 


up another competitor for his dominions; and as 


this new project muſt be attended with conſidera- 
ble expence, he diſpatched four legates into dif- 
ferent countries to raiſe contributions; two Fran- 


ciſcan friars were ſent into England to aſk a ſupply 


for his holineſs, as mendicants, not authoritatively; 
but they were no ſooner granted them, than they 
aſſumed a very different behaviour, and ſent 
threatening letters to the prelates, and to the mo- 
naſteries, in order to extort large ſums, which the 
prelates, however, reſolutely determined not to 
pay without the conſent of parliament. 

Enraged at their refuſal, he fent Marino, one 
of his chaplains over, to enforce the demand by 
legantine authority. The prelates appealed both 
to the pope and parliament for redreſs ; but being 


. diſappointed in their hopes, were obliged to com- 


pound for a very conſiderable ſum of money. 
1 Henry ſtill retained his former par- 

. 1248s tiality to foreigners; which was now 
evinced, by a propoſed union between ſome young 
ladies of Provence, lately arrived in England, in 
care of the earl of Richmond, with ſome of the 
Engliſh nobility. 

This foible of the king's was ſo prevalent, that 
notwithſtanding his finances were reduced to ſo 
low an cbb as not to be able to maintain his regal 
dignity, without phandering his ſubjects, this un- 
happy attachment mult be indulged. | 

- He accordingly convoked the parliament in 
order to raiſe a ſupply ; but the barons refuſing a 
comphance, and upbraiding him with his aol. 
gality, he declared his reſolution to affert the 
royal prerogative, and compel them to act con- 
formably to their duty and allegiance.  . 

But conceiving himſelf too haſty in ſuch a pe- 
remptory declaration, he, in order to palliate it, 


promiſed, in general terms, to redreſs their grie- 


vances; but the barons, convinced that this at- 
tachment in him was unconquerable, declared in 
Plain terms, they would no longer impoveriſh 
themſelves to accompliſh his uſeleſs: deſigns, 
Henry thus failing in his application to par- 
liament, was now reduced ſo low, as to be obliged 


There appears at once a meanneſs and an arrogance. in 


mother o 


the condugt of this king that is altogether reprehenüble; but 


to ſell his plate and jewels, Which were purchaſed 


by the citizens of London, to the extreme mor. 
tification of the King, who was piqued at their 
frequent refuſals to comply with his demands, 

In order to thew his reſentment, he inſtituted à 
new fair at Weſtminſter, and prohibited all kings 
of trade in London during its continuance, The 
citizens remonſtrated on this occaſion, but Henr 
inſtead of regarding them, paſſed the Chriſtmas 
holidays in their city, and exacted from them 2 
very confiderable ſum by way of New-year's-pift . 
but this impoſition not fatisfying him, he ſoon 
after extorted another preſent of two thouſang 
pounds ſterling &. 

The ſpirit of cruſading prevailed 

much at this time, and Henry's af- A. P. 124g. 
fairs being diſagreeably ſituated, having loſt the 
affections of moſt of his ſubje&s, and being op- 
preſſed with conſiderable debts, he now reſolved 
to aſſume the croſs. This he conſidered as not 
only the beft expedient to raiſe money, by giving 
ſanction to an application for a ſubſidy from par: 
liament, but alſo as likely to afford him a power. 
ful protection from the holy ſee, againſt any de- 
ſigns that might be formed to his prejudice. 

Five hundred knights ſoon followed the exam- 
ple of their ſovereign, diſpoſing of their eſtates to 
defray the expences of their expedition; but they 
were obliged to wait the departure of their king, 
who was not yet in a condition to perform his 
vow. | . 
This pompous undertaking furniſn- 
ed Henry with divers means of raiſing Ar 
money, which was the deſired object. A heavy 
tallage was impoſed on the Jews; and one Philip 
Lovel, being accuſed of having been bribed in 
collecting the tax from that people, was con- 
demned to pay a thouſand marks. A company 
of Italian merchants, called Cauſini, were alſo 
proſecuted for uſury and extortion, and obliged 
to compound, by paying a conſiderable ſum of 


money. Theſe were ſeaſonable ſupplies to Henry, 
| whoſe finances were now entirely exhauſted. 


This year the city of London obtained the 
privilege of having her mayor ſworn before the 
| barons of the Exchequer, and not before the king 
in perſon, in confideration of paying five hundred 


marks. The king alſo granted the citizens a fe- 


newed confirmation of their rights and privileges, 
and the citizens, in return, ſwore allegiance to 
prince Edward. 12 

Alexander II. king of Scotland, though in his 


minority, having poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome places 


on the borders of England, Henry advanced to 
the north, with a numerous army, to put a flop 
to his incurſions; but before he had commenced 
hoſtilities, an embaſſy arrived with terms of ac- 
commodation. . 5 3 LG 
This buſineſs being ſettled, the young king re- 
paired to York on a viſit to the Engliſh monarch, 
by whom he was knighted. A match was: alſo 
concluded between the princeſs Margaret, Henry's 
eldeſt daughter, and the young king of Scotland, 
and the. marriage was performed: the following 
day with 1 Henry, and the queen 

r of Scotland being preſent, attended by 
the principal nobility. of both kingdoms. Alex- 
ander now. returned to Scotland with his wife, 


| tn — — 
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| fovereigns who can deſcend ſo far beneath their dignity, can 


expect nothing but contempt, 


after 
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as a token of his ſincerity, ſtanding with his hand 


miniſh, or alter the laws and conſtitution of the 


nobleman then daſhed his taper on the ground, 
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after receiving as her portion, a bond for five thou- 
1 ee Peace being now once more eſta- 
A. D. 1252. pliſhed, Henry fixed the time of his 
departure for the cruſade at the enſuing Midſum- 
He then convened all the prelates at Weſt- 
and produced the pope's bull, enjoining 
them to pay a tenth of their revenue ; but the 
relates alledged,. that as the two archbiſhops 
were abſent, they could not proceed to any deter- 
ination. 
"— pope being informed of this oppoſition, 
furniſhed Henry with freſh bulls, granting him 
a twentieth of all ecclefiaſtical revenues, a tenth 
of all the lands. belonging to the prelates, the 
cruſade commutation money, and the profits 
ariſing from ſtolen goods, uſury, and legacies 
for charitable uſes; at the ſame time, taking 
the king and his dominions under his more im- 
&« mediate protection . | 
Henry had yet another reſource left for filling his 
coffers ; he impoſed a taillage on all his demeſnes, | 
25 well as upon thoſe which had been alienated 
from the crown, and were now in the hands of the 
nobility, and alſo upon ſome late conqueſts in 
Wales. But his departure was again poſtponed, 
by ſome deputies arriving from Gaſcony, with 
complaints againſt the earl of Leiceſter, whoſe 
tyrannical diſpoſition had occaſioned many diſturb- 
ances in that province. Notwithſtanding theſe 
complaints, the earl was continued in office; the 
conſequence of which was, that he ſhortly after 


involved the province in a civil war, and then 


retired into France. | 
| The king now laid before his par- 
ment a ſtate of the province of Gaſ- 
cony, and urged a ſupply adequate to the ſitua- 
tion of his affairs at this critical jundture. The 
barons, after great debates, agreed to the ſcutage 
or tax; and the prelates granted the tenths of 
their revenues, which they had before refuſed. 
But as the firſt article of Magna Charta had been 
violated by the king's over-ruling the election of 
biſhops and abbots, they inſiſted on that grievance 
being redreſſed. ginn 
Henry acknowledged the juſtneſs of their com- 
plaints, confeſſing that he had extended the royal 
prerogative beyond its proper limits; but at the 


A. D. 1253. 0 


future, and would regulate his conduct accord- 
ingly. The lords ſpiritual and temporal were 
aſſembled in Weſtminſter-hall, each individual 
holding a lighted taper in his hand; the king alſo, 


upon his breaſt. Magna Charta was then pub- 
licly read in their preſence, after which the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury denounced à dreadful 
anathema againſt all thoſe who ſhould violate, di- 


kingdom, either directly or indirectly . Each 


exclaiming, May every ſoul that proves falſe to 
* this agreement, ſo ſtink and corrupt in hell.” 
The king then ſubjoined, “ So help me God, I will 
“ inviolably keep all theſe things, as I am a man, 


1 


* Clarendon. : 


+ If the anathema of the archbiſhop be ſuppoſed to have 
Had its intended effect, how many monarchs have been ef. 
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© as J am a chriſtian, as I am a knight, and a 
© Tama king crowned and anointed.” 
Notwithſtanding the many foibles and indiſ- 
cretions that were inſeparable from the diſpoſition 
of Henry, we ſtill with to believe, that at the 
time when he gave his aſſent to this horrid exe- , 
cration, he intended rigidly to adhere to his pro- 
miſe; yet fo inconſtant was his temper, that no 
ſooner was the parliament diſſolved, than he en- 
deavoured to free himſelf from the reſtraints to 


5 , 


| which he had ſo ſolemnly ſubmitted. 


Henry was now obliged to viſit the AD 
continent, in conſequence of ſome com- 0M: 
motions having, lately ariſen in the province of 
Guienne. Theſe diſputes were, however, ſoon ad- 
juſted, and an accommodation took place between 
him and Alphonſo, king of Caſtile ; after which 
a marriage was agreed on between prince Edward, 
and Eleanor, half fiſter to Alphonſo. 1 

Henry now returned to London, into which 
city he made a moſt ſplendid entrance; and the 
citizens preſented him with a gift of one hun- 
dred pounds, and an elegant piece of plate of 
moſt curious workmanſhip. r 

Henry now diſplayed another inſtance D | 
of his weakneſs, by making a contract 1555» 
with pope Innocent for the kingdom of Sicily, in 
behalf of his ſecond ſon Edmund. This involved 
him in ſtill greater difficulties, as all the money 
that could be raiſed from the Exchequer, together 
with that extorted from the Jews, was wholly ap- 
propriated to the uſe of his holineſs. 

A ſhort time after this tranſaction, Innocent loſt 
his life by a violent fever. Alexander IV. ſuc- 


| ceeded to the papal chair, who, treading in the 


ſame line of conduct with his predeceſſor, in- 
veſted Edmund with the kingdom of Sicily, the 
biſhop of Bologna being ſent over to England on 
purpoſe to perform the ceremony. In the mean 
time Alexander's forces received a total defeat at 
Nocera, by Mainfroy |; who, in conſequence 
thereof, became maſter of Apulia, and was crown- 
ed at Palermo king of the Two Sicilies. The 
biſhop was made acquainted with this unlucky 
event; he nevertheleſs concealed it from Henry, 
who gave orders for the inveſtiture to be perform- 
ed with the greateſt ſplendor; vainly preſuming, 


the people would chearfully grant him a ſupply, 
ſame time aſſured them, that he had reſolved on 
the moſt punctual obſervance of the charters in 


to maintain the dignity of his new appointment. 
_ He again convoked the parliament, from whom 
he obtained the: promiſe of a ſupply, provided he 
ſtrictly adhered to the two charters, and acknow- 
ledged their ſole right of appointing the lord high 
treaſurer; but Henry rejected theſe propoſals; and 
immediately prorogued the parliament, 
The pope now ſent over a nuncio, named Ruſ- 
tan, with bulls for levying freſh exactions on the 
clergy ; but inſtead of meeting with a ſervile com- 
pliance, they diſcovered an exalted ſpirit of inde» 
pendence. The biſhop of London declaring, 
ec that he would rather loſe his head, than ſubmit 
to ſuch tyranny and oppreſſion.” He was ſup- 
ported by the biſhop of Worceſter, and it was de- 
clared, by the unanimous voice of the aſſembly, 
* that the clergy of England diſdained popiſh 
&« ſlavery.” | 


4 An uſurper of the throne, under pretence of governing 
the kingdom for the lawful heir, and rejecting the pope's 
authority. | e 2 


fectually curſed ſince the days of Henry! 
11 | 


| 
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The nuncio complaining to Henry of the | 


biſhop's diſreſpectful behaviour, the king took || 


occaſion to reprimand him; to which the prelate | 


undauntedly replied, * that he acknowledged the | 


« ſupremacy of the king and pope; but if they 
« deprived him of his mitre, he would ſupply its 
< place with a helmet.” | 

4. D. 1246. All the endeayours of the nuncio 
Ab proving ineffectual, he now returned 
to Rome; when, on the pope being acquainted 
with the caſe, he determined on another expe- 
dient. He inſiſted on the bills being paid accord- 
ing to the firſt calculation, but agreed to ſome 


little indulgences with reſpect to the tythes, and 


the clergy were at length obliged to comply with 
this deciſion. © 
The king made uſe of every perſuaſive argu- 


fidy he had demanded, for fixing Edmund upon 
the throne of Sicily; the archbiſhop of Meſſina 
alſo arrived from the pope at this time, to enforce 
the pecuniary defigns of Henry upon parhament. 
The barons, who repoſed but little confidence in 
Alexander, through whoſe hands they now per- 
ceived the ſubſidy was to paſs, abſolutely refuſed 
compliance, pleading the preſent impoveriſhed 
fate of the nation, already occaſioned by their 
exorbitant exactions. The king once more ap- 

plied to the clergy, and at length, with the affiſt- 


ance of the pope, prevailed on them for a con- 


tinuance of the tythes, which were originally 
granted for three years only. 


He again exacted large ſums from the city of 


London, and many other corporations. As the || land, with full power to excommunicatethe king, 


Welſh were alſo become his vaſſals, he deemed | 
them alſo fit objects of his oppreſſion. But the 
Welſh mountaineers had not yet learned patiently 


riſque their lives in defence of their liberty. 
A. D. 1257. ſe 
they had no fort of pretence to interfere, through | 


E 


the weakneſs of their king, and his fatal attach- 


tween William, count of Holland, and king of 
the Romans and the Frizons, the king chanced 


to be ſlain. The electors of the empire nominated || reſentment ; nor could the barons tamely behold 
two candidates for the choice of one to ſucceed to || the inſolence of the pope, and the puſillanimity of 


the kingdom, viz. Richard, earl of Cornwall, 


and Alphonſo, king of Caftite ; the former of || 
whom had a confiderable majority in his favour. || method of redreffing their grievances, the firſt 


| | ſep towards which was the expulſion of forei 
chard; the French dominions being fituated be- 


Lewis was highly diſpleaſed at the election of Ri- 


tween England and Germany, the king of France 
was apprehenſive that the two powers might unite 
to recover the —_ of their anceſtors. 
Theſe conſiderations induced Lewis to fortify 
his frontiers. Richard now ſent the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, and John Manſel, provoſt of Beverly, into 
Germany, to examine minutely into the ſtate of 
the country and manners of the people, previous 
to his going perſonally amongſt them. 
On the return of theſe agents, they brought 
ſuch a ſatisfactory account of the country, that 


Richard immediately reſolved to go thither in 


erſon. After the neceſſary preparations he em- 
| bake at Yarmouth, with a grand retinue, and 
on his arrival at Aix-la-Chapelle, was crowned by 
Conrade, archbiſhop of Cologne, King of the | 
Romans. | 9 


— 


| Len 


In addition to the accumulated misfortuneg 
which the Engliſh already laboured under, a war 
now broke out with the Welſh; which was carried 
on with the moſt amazing fortitude and alacrit 
by the latter, while the former ſuffered every: dif. 
advantage by their ſupineneſs and inactivity, . 
One of the Engliſh governors on the borders 
of Wales, attempting to introduce the laws of hig 
own country into a diſtrict belonging to Llewellyn, 
the latter made fome incurfions into the county 
belonging to Henry, where they committed great 
depredations. The king, in order to chaſtize the 
Welſh for this infult, ſummoned his barons, and 
military tenants of the north, to attend him at 


— 


| Cheſter; he alſo ordered rhoſe of the weſtern 


counties to aſſemble at Briſtol. By this contrivance 


| he meant to divide the force of his enemies, and 
ment, to prevail on the barons to grant the fub- | 


attack them at the ſame time in different quarters, 
In order to prevent any ſupplies being ſent to 


| the Welſh from Angleſea, he commanded a body 


of troops from Ireland to land upon that iſland, 


| After taking theſe precautions, the king, with his 


army, entered North Wales, and advanced to 
Gannock; where he continued expecting the 
forces from Ireland till Michaelmas, in a total 
ſtate of inactivity. The weſtern divifion was alſo 


| prevented executing their orders, by the abſence 


of their general, Richard de Clare, earl of Glou- 
| ceſter, who was ftrongly ſuſpected of holding a 
correſpondence with Llewellyn. In conſequence 
of theſe difappointments, Henry was obliged to 


| return inglorious. 


The pope now ſent Ruſtan, his nuncio, to Eng- 


unleſs he immediately conſented to undertake the 
conqueſt of Sicily. Henry, knowing himſelf in- 


capable of performing the taſk, ſent an embaſſy 
to bear the yoke, but ſtill retaining the ſpirit of || to Rome, in his fon Edmund's name, to renounce 
freedom, flew to their arms, declaring they would || all claim to the crown of Sicily. This renuncia- 
Il tion was refuſed by Alexander, who ſent another 
The Engliſh now enthalled them-|| nuncio, named Arlot, to Henry, with power to 
lves in many difficulties, in which exact farther impoſitions on the clergy. Arlot, in 


conſequence of being inveſted with this power, 


| publifhed a bull, enjoining the prelates, on pain 
ment to foreigners. A ſkirmiſh happening be- 


of excommunication, to pay the. tythes granted 


to the king. This perſeverance in extortion, in- 


flamed the minds of the people to a juſt degree of 


their king, without great indignation. 
They now refolved to find ſome more effectual 


counſellors. Henry ſoon furniſhed them with an 
opportunity of putting their deſign in execution, 
by convoking a parliament, and demanding a ſup- 
ply ſufficient to enable him to proſecute his de- 
fign againſt Sicily. The parliament, in return, up- 
braided him with the repeated forfeiture of his 


| promiſe, and pointed out the many abuſes in go- 


vernment. Henry, with the moſt plauſible can- 
dour and affected ſincerity, endeavoured to ſooth 
them to a compliance; but his promiſes would 
not avail, the parliament aſſuring him that it was 
their unalterable reſolution to rectify the abuſes 
of government ſo effeQtually, as to render any 
further altercation on that ſubject wholly unne- 


ceſſary. 


_ Henry, now convinced of the powerful oppo- 
fition that was formed againſt him, made the moſt 
folemn promiſes of conforming to any _— 
whic 


Lruſted with the executive power, 
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= Twelve of this committee was elected by the 
WE barons, at the head of whom was 


| lic good; 


E: agreement, 


ſhould think neceſſary for the public good; in or- 


meeting, agreed to the following articles: That 


J judges, and other miniſters of ſtate, ſhould be 
= © choſen annually by the council of faur and 


| & © ſembled three times in the year, to enact laws for 
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which mould be deemed neceffary to the pub- | 


nay, he even conſented to a written 


inating twenty-four noblemen to prepare 
8 2 and alſo compelled his | 
ſon Edward to ſign the obligation, in order to re- 
move any doubts of his fincerity. | 
The barons, thus nobly reſolved in their coun- 
try's cauſe, all appeared in the parliament- 
houſe, on the third day of the ſeſſion, compleatly | 
arrayed in armour. The king, on his entrance, 


alarmed at ſo unexpected a fight, enquired if he 


— 


' Roger Bygod, who aſſured him it was their 
tbr. to £425 his power; but, at the ſame | 
time, they inſiſted on having their grievances re- 
drefled, by rectifying the abuſes of government, 
and a total expulſion of all foreigners. The pu- 
ſillanimous king, terrified at ſo martial an ap- 
pearance, together with the determined reſolu- 
tions which accompanied it, made every poſſible 


7 * 


. 


ſolution to conform to every meaſure which they 


which he ſigned with his own hand, 


— 2 


der to effectuate which, he ſummoned another par- 
liament to meet at Oxford, to regulate the pro- 
poſed plan of reformation, and to nominate ſuch 
perſons as ſhould be adjudged eligible to be en- 


This parliament, afterwards known | 
4. N. ee by the appellation of the mad parlia- 
ment, appointed a council of twenty-four barons, 
whom they inveſted with ſupreme power, to en- 
quire into and reform the abuſes of the ſtate. 


ced Simon 
de Montford, earl of Leiceſter *. . The commiſ- 
fioners after deliberating on the ſubject of their 


« the king ſhould confirm the great charter he 
« had ſo often ſworn to obſerve. That four 
knights ſhould be. choſen by. each county, who 
e ſhould examine into the grievances of their re- 
« ſpe&ive conſtituents, and attend at the en- 
«ſuing parliament, to give information of their 
“complaints. That the office of juſticiary, 
e ſhould be conferred on a perſon of talents and 
* integrity. That the chancellor, treaſurer, 


© twenty, That a new high ſheriff ſhould be 
* annually elected; that no wards, nor caftles 
« ſhould be entrufted to foreigners ;. no new foreſts 
* made; nor the revenues of any counties lett to 
farm; and that the parliament ſhould be aſ- 


4 the benefit of the kingdom.“ Theſe conſti- 
tutions were called the ſtatutes of Oxford, which 
after receiving the approbation of parliament, were 


confirmed by the king. Laws framed with fo | 


much wiſdom and equity could not fail meeting 
with univerſal approbation, inſomuch, . that ſome 
of them are continued to this very day. 

Some of the court party, however, conſiſting 
of Henry, eldeſt ſon of Richard, king of the Ro- 
mans, the earl of Warrenne, Aymer de Valence, 
biſhop ęlect of Wincheſter, Geoffrey de Luſignan, 


1. ———.. 


a 


* From this parliament originated the outline of the houſe 


| 


j 


: 


: 
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and William de Valence, warmly oppoſed the 
meaſures of pirhament. _ | | 

The main, defign of theſe ſtatutes being levelled 
againſt the foreigners, no wonder that the greateſt 
oppoſition. proceeded from that quarter. William 
de Valence declared, that he would not reſign 
ce the caſtles, which had been committed to his 


|< care by the royal authority ;”” to which he was 


anſwered by the earl of Leiceſter, © that he ſhould 
either refign them, or loſe his head,” The earl 
of Warrenne expreſſed his diſapprobation to arti- 


| cles ſo: derogatory to the king's prerogative ; and 
was a priſoner ? he was anſwered in the negative 


Henry, ſon of Richard, king of the Romans, 
declared, that either thoſe; or an) other articles 
made in the abſence of his father, he ſhould al- 


ways diflent from. 
The earl of Leiceſter, incenſed at the freedom 


of this youth, replied, < that ſhould his father re- 


|< fuſe to concur with the barons in reforming 
|< the abuſes of government, he ſhould not pre- 
« ſerve. one foot of land in England.“ 

conceffion, and aſſured them of his unalterable re- 


The court party, now convinced of the ſuperior 


ſtrength of their opponents, determined on flight 


as the beſt means of ſafety; they accordingly fixed 


| 


: 
: 
4 


| upon, Wincheſter. as their place of rendezvous, 


and took refuge in Wolveſham- caſtle. | 
No ſooner had the barons received intelligence 
of their flight, than they purſued them to that 


city, where they reſumed their dehberations, with- 


out any formal adjournment, and finiſhed the buſi- 


- 


neſs of the ſeſſion. As the barons could not at- 
tack the caſtle, without violating the privileges of 
the church, they propoſed to the refugees, that 
they ſhould quit the kingdom, till the King, with 
the conſent of council, ſhould permit them to res 
turn. This propoſal was readily complied with 3 
after. which, on the payment of ſeven thouſand 
marks, they had a ſafe conduct granted them, and 
they embarked at Dover for the continent, 
The barons had no ſooner cleared the kingdom 
of their opponents, than they ſeized upon all their 
treaſure, which had been depoſited in religious 
houſes ; their lands were alſo confiſcated, and 
agents were ſent to Rome, to juſtify theſe pro- 
ceedings to the pope. The citizens of London 
were now invited by the barons to join in their aſs 
fociation, which propoſal the citizens readily aſ- 
ſented to, when they all bound themſelves by a 
ſolemn oath. to maintain the ſtatutes of Oxford. 
The barons, who appeared at firſt to be wholly 
animated by a true ſpirit of patriotiſm, now be- 
gan to encroach on the royal prerogative, by hold- 
ing of parliaments, and frequently obliging Hen- 
ry to fign orders wholly repugnant to his regal 
authority. _ 62 4340 ws. 
Amongſt all the noblemen, there was none fo 
much dreaded by the king as his own brother-in- 
law, Simon de Montford, earl of Leiceſter, nor 
could he conceal his ſentiments on that ſubject. 
Going to the Tower one day by watet, a ſud- 


himſelf to be rowed aſhore. On his landing he 
was received by the.carl, who, finding him greatly 
affected by the danger he had juſt eſcaped; 5 Why 


| © ſhould your majeſty, ſaid Montford, be afraid, 


c ſince the ſtorm is over?“ Henry replied with 
a ſerious look, ©* Montford, I own I am greatly 


afraid of thunder and lightning, but by the 


* head of God, I fear thee more than all the 
&« thunder and lightning in nature,” 


of commons, which forms one part of the conſtitution at 
ls day. | 


| A letter was received by the barons fron Ri- 


char d, 


den ſtorm aroſe, when Henry inſtantly ordered 
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with his intention of returning to England; but 
they informed him, that till he had ſworn to ob- 
ſerve the ſtatutes of Oxford, he would not be per- 
mitted to land in England. Richard received this 
meſſage with much ſurprize and reſentment, ſo- 
lemnly ſwearing, that he would return to England, 
in ſpite of all oppoſition, or taking the oath pre- 
ſcribed to him; but finding all his attempts would 
be at preſent fruitleſs, effectual meaſures being 
taken to oppoſe his landing, he was at length 
obliged to comply with the demands of the barons, 
and prepared for his journey accordingly. 
15 On his arrival at Dover he was met 

259 by the king, and a great number of the 
barons, who waited there to receive him; when 
the oath was adminiſtered him, in the preſence of 
the whole aſſembly. 

Montford now undertook to effect a negociation 
with the court of France, the barons being ap- 
prehenſive of ſome diſturbances ariſing from that 
quarter. Therefore, in order to ſecure peace with 
that eourt, and engage their countenance and ſup- 
port, in caſe any efforts ſhould be made by the 
king's friends, Montford repaired thither, and 
propoſed to relinquiſh all Henry's pretenſions to 
Normandy and Anjou. 

Lewis was amazed at ſuch an unexpected pro- 
poſal in his favour, which he joyfully accepted, 
and a treaty was immediately concluded, which 
Henry was obliged to ſign. That infatuated 
prince was now compelled to vifit Lewis at Abbe- 


ville, where an aſſembly of the ſtates being con- 


vened, Henry publicly diſclaimed all title to Nor- 
mandy and Anjou; Lewis at the ſame time ceding 
in his favour all the Limouſin and Perigord, to- 
gether with all his poſſeſſions on the other fide 
the Garonne, for which Henry was obliged to do 
homage, and be ſeated among the peers of France, 
as duke of Guienne, 

During the abſence of the king the council 
was employed in redreſſing a grievance, which 
had been introduced through the weakneſs of the 
king and the avarice of the pope. The Italian 
prieſts enjoyed the beſt benefices in the kingdom, 
which they farmed out to the higheſt bidders. In 
conſequence of this a proclamation was now iſſued 
by the council, ordering the rents of all fuch 
farmed benefices to be paid into the hands of 
certain receivers, appointed for the ſaid purpoſe, 
on pain of having their houſes demoliſhed, and their 
lands deſtroyed. | 60 55 130 
A. 5 The earl of Leiceſter's ſupreme 

D. 1260. i - 
power in the council deftroyed that 


unanimity which had hitherto prevailed, and oc-| 
cafioned the earl of Glouceſter to form a party | 
to check his ambitious deſigns. In order to ren- 


der his plan more effectual, he infinuated in pri- 


ward to the throne, even before his father's de- 
ceaſe, and that he had already entered into a ne- 
gociation with the prince for that purpoſe. 
Henry, who was now at St. Omer's, being in- 
formed of this report, and conceiving himſelf in 
much danger, reſolved not to return to England. 


The young prince, hearing of his father's ſuſpi- 
cions, aſſerted his own innocence, and thereby re- 


moved his fears. Glouceſter failing in this at- 
tempt, openly attacked Leiceſter, but ſoon drop- 
ped the proſecution of his plan, finding that noble- 

man's intereſt too powerful for him to contend with. 
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chard, king of the Romans, acquainting them 


England. The king 


or ENGLAND. 


The eyes of the king were now opened, and 
he was convinced how ſhamefully he had ſuf. 
fered himſelf to be impoſed on; the diſagreement 
amongſt the barons he conceived as a favourable 
opportunity for his throwing off the yoke, ang 
therefore ſolicited abſolution of the pope from 
the oath he had taken at Oxford, and the pontiff 
complied with his requeſt ; but the pope's death 
happening at this time, Henry was obliged to wait 
for a diſpenſation, till the papal chair was filled 
by his ſucceſſor, Urban IV. who immediately 
complied with his wiſhes. 

Thus protected, Henry threw off the maſk, 
and aſſembling the parliament, declared that he 
would no longer be impoſed on by counſellors, 
but was determined to aſſert the dignity of his 
prerogative; and that he thought himſelf abſolved 
from the oath he had taken at Oxford, as they 
had not complied with the promiſe they had then 
made him. He then retired to the Tower, where 
he took poſſeſſion of the mint, with all the money 
it contained; he then publiſhed a proclamation, dif. 
carding all thoſe officers appointed by the council, 
and appointing others in their room of his own no- 
minating. The fortitude he now diſplayed, and the 
vigorous meaſures he purſued, feemed to indicate 
a total change in his principles, and a determined 
reſolution to maintain the rights of his crown, 

Prince Edward, alarmed at the conſequences of 
a civil war, which probably might enſue from 
this manly exertion of Henry, now returned to 
was much amazed, on his 
being informed that Edward highly diſapproved 


. 


of the violation of his oath 3 and further, that un- 


leſs he removed from his perſon the adviſers of 
oppoſition to parliament, ſuch meaſures would be 
taken as ſhould compel him to a compliance, 
The irreſolute king now relapſed into his for- 
mer timidity, and being undetermined which was 
the moſt eligible courſe to be purſued for his own 
ſafety, at length reſolved to remain in the Tower, 
An accommodation was however 
effected, through the interpofition of P 126: 
the king of the Romans, who prevailed on his 
brother to confirm the ſtatutes of Oxford; and 
the barons, on the other hand, to expunge thoſe 
articles which were moſt offenſive to the king. 
Peace now ſeemed once more eſtabliſned between 
the king and his barons, the earl of Leiceſter ex- 
cepted; who, after proteſting againſt theſe pacific 
meaſures, retired into France. ey." ” 
Notwithſtanding the apparent tranquillity at this 
time, the fire, which was ſuppoſed to be extin- 
guithed, ſoon diſcovered itſelf in a freſh flame. 
The king now viſiting the continent, in order to 
ſettle his affairs in Guienne, was ſeized at Bour- 
deaux with a very dangerous diſorder, which de- 


| tained him a conſiderable time at that place. 
0 5 » . 
vate, that Leiceſter. intended to raife prince Ed- 


During the abſence of the: king, the death of 
Richard earl of Glouceſter happened, which 
occaſioned Leiceſter's party to introduce freſh dil- 
turbances. The preſence of the earl, who now 
returned to England, re- animated the barons, 
many of whom had violated their real principles 
by ſubſcribing to the articles. | 

Intelligence of. theſe proceedings greatly 4“ 
larmed Henry, who inſtantly returned to England; 
where no ſooner had he arrived, than an addrels 
was preſented to him by the barons, who inſiſted, 
in a peremptory manner, on a confirmation of the 
Oxford ſtatutes, according to the late agreement, 


ſtead of a timid ſubmiſſion to demands that he 


Windſor. FR 
| Univerſal diſcontent now prevailed amongſt the | 
people, which Leiceſter availing himſelf of, ſum- 


WW termined to ſeek a place of ſanctuary in a church; 


did ſhe approach London-bridge, but ſhe was in- 
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and in caſe of refuſal, threatened, by coercive 
meaſures, to bring him to compliance. 
The king, to their great aſtoniſhment, in- 


t inſolent, now branded them with the 
4. tf rebels, and threatened them with exem- 
uniſhment. 
ag” fla had aſſumed this behaviour, in conſe- 
quence of having engaged in his intereſt both the 
King of the Romans and prince Edward the lat- 
ter of whom, having levied ſome foreign troops, 
was now marching againſt Llewellyn, prince of 
Wales, who had again broke the peace, by mak- 
ing incurſions into the Engliſh territories. 
After repulfing the Welſh, and re- 
A. P. 1263- inforcing the caſtle of Gannock, the 
young prince returned to London ; but not being 
poſſefſed of money to pay his forces, and being 
informed a conſiderable ſum belonging to the citi- 
zens. was depoſited in the houſe of the Templars, 
he ſent a ſtrong detachment, who ſeized it for the 


uſe of the prince. 


So unjuſtifiable an act of violence raiſed the in- 
dignation of the people; but Edward, unmind- 


ful of their complaints, ordered the booty which 
they had plundered to be lodged in the caſtle of 


moned the barons of his party to Oxford. They 
then entered into a ſolemn engagement to main- 
tain the ſtatutes, at the hazard of their lives, and 
choſe the earl as their general. Aſter having raiſed 
a numerous body of forces, they committed many 
outrages without oppoſition. X 

After reducing the cities of Glouceſter and 
Worceſter, the earl advanced towards London, 
with the royal ſtandard diſplayed at the head of his 
army. The king was now reduced to the loweſt 
ebb, having neither money or friends; the citi- 
zens of London having alſo declared in favour of 
the barons, | | | 

People of all ranks now formed aſſociations 
againſt foreigners, whom they perſecuted with un- 
relenting fury: prince Edward retired to Wind- 
ſor, with his French knights, where he endeavour- 
ed to raiſe an army. | 

The queen, in the midſt of theſe tumults, had 
ſhut herſelf up in the Tower; but even there, 
was alarmed for her own ſafety ; ſhe therefore de- 


for this purpoſe ſhe procured a barge, and en- 
deavoured to effect her eſcape by water. The bru- 
tiſh mob being apprized of her defign, no ſooner 


fulted in the moſt indecent and ſcandalous man- 
ner by the populace ; who were not content with 
reviling her in the moſt diſgraceful language that 
profligacy itſelf could invent, but alſo endeavoured 
to deprive her of life, by ſinking her barge ; which 
they had very nearly effected, by throwing a vaſt 
quantity of ſtones from off the bridge, as the rowers 
attempted to paſs through one of the arches. The 
unfortunate queen thus ſituated, was obliged to 
return to the Tower, which ſhe happily effected, 
though her life was in the moſt imminent danger ; 

ewas afterwards privately conveyed in the night, 
to the palace belonging to the biſhop of London, 
at St. Paul's. | 

Many wealthy citizens were alſo conſiderable 
ufferers by the mob, who broke open many houſes, 


__ "I. 
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under a pretence of ſearching for foreigners, and 


plundering friends and foes of every thing they 
Let With. 11 15 
A negociation was again propoſe the king 
of the R "the biſhops of London, 
Worceſter, and Lincoln, John de Arlington, and 
Willam de Wilton. 225 ; 
| Leiceſter having engaged the Cinque Ports in 
his intereſt, advanced towards London. The king 


not being prepared for a fog was obliged to ſub- 
mit to ſuch terms as the inſurgents thought fit to 


impoſe. A treaty was accordingly concluded, im- 
porting, That the fortified places in the king- 
e dom ſhould be put into the hands of the barons; 
ce that the ſtatutes of Oxford ſhould be inviolably 


* the kingdom, except ſuch as might be permitted 
to ſtay by the unanimous conſent of the barons z 
* and that none but natural born ſubjects, ap- 
* proved by the barons, ſhould be concerned in 
© the adminiſtration of public affairs.” | 

The barons now took pofleſhon of the royal 
caſtles and fortreſſes, appointed the officers of the 
royal houſhold, and ſummoned a parliament to 
meet at Weſtminſter in the month of October, to 
ſettle the plan of future government. This par- 
liament enacted, „ that the authority of the twen- 
ce ty-four barons ſhould continue, and that not only 
during the reign of the king, but alſo during that 
« of prince Edward,” _ 


mit to theſe conditions, yet it was far otherwiſe 
with the prince; who adviſed an appeal to Ay 
king of France, to whom was ſubmitted the juſ- 
tice of his pretenſions, which he alledged had 


| been groſsly violated. The French king having 


determined in favour of oppreſſed royalty, the mis 
litary vaſſals of the crown were ſummoned to give 
all poſſible aſſiſtance; and theſe being joined by 
many of the barons, he was determined to take 
the field. He was ſucceſsful in his attempts on 
Nottingham, Leiceſter, and Northampton, which 
yielded to his arms. Advancing into Derbyſhire, 
he now determined to ravage and deſolate the 


[eſtates of thoſe who had taken part with his op- 


nents. . 3 

The earl of Leiceſter was lay ing ſiege to the city 
of Rocheſter, When he was made acquainted with 
the ſucceſs of the king: whereupon he imme- 


diately raiſed the ſiege, and haſtened to London, 
where his army was re- inforced by fifteen thouſan 
citizens, ſo that the army of either party was now 


- 


nearly of equal ſtrength. A general engagement 


ſeemed now to be determined on, and Leiceſter wait= 
ed the event within two miles of Lewes in Suſſex; 
but at the ſame time he made offers of accommo— 
dation, which he had every reaſon to ſuppoſe would 
be rejected by the king. Accordingly his offers 
{were rejected with the utmoſt contempt, and both 
| parties made preparation for battle, enragedagainſt 


each other to the higheſt degree of rancorous ma- 

levolence. ada | 
Leiceſter, with the troops under his command, 

took his ſtation near the town of Lewes, while the 


reception. The king's army was diſpoſed in three 
divifions, the right being commanded by prince 
Edward, and the left by the king of the Romans; 
while Henry himſelf had the command of the 
center, which conſiſted of the northern forces, 
and of the king's houſhold troops. The army of 


manded by his ſon Fey Montfort, the * 
i by 


.omans, under the biſhops of London, 


ce obſerved ; that all foreigners ſhould be banithed 


Though the cowardly king could patiently ſub- 


king and his adherents waited to give him a warm 


Leiceſter confiſted of four diviſions ; the firſt com- 
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by the earl of Glouceſter, the third by the gene- 
ral himſelf, and the fourth; which confiſted of ci- 


tizens of London, by Nicholas Seagrave “. ' 


The two armies being diſpoſed as above-men- 
tioned, prince Edward began the battle by attack- 
ing the Londoners with the utmoſt fury; and in- 
ſtigated by a principle of revenge for the inſults 
they had offered his mother, purſued them four 
miles from the field of battle, while ſlaughter and 


deſolation marked his progreſs. However, this 
eager impetuoſity of the prince, proved fatal to 


the royal cauſe ; for the earl of Leicefter, taking 
advantage of the abſence of the prince, directed 
all his force againſt the left wing of the enemy, 
and took priſoner the king of the Romans and 
two noblemen. The center wing reſiſted the at- 
tack for a confiderable time, when the king hav- 
ing a horſe Killed under him, and * himſelf 
ſlightly wounded, retired to the priory of Lewes, 
where he was made priſoner by the enemy. _ 

The prince, on his return from the purſuit of 
the Londoners, was ſtruck with the utmoſt con- 
ſternation on finding the field ſtrewed with the 
bodies of the ſlain, and that both his father and 
uncle were made priſoners. In this ſhocking 
ſituation of affairs, it was his firſt endeavour to re- 
animate the remaitiing troops with freſh ardour 
for battle; but the earl of Leiceſter appears to have 
been the deeper politician, and more experienced 
ſoldier ; for while he amuſed the prince with pre- 


tences of a negociation, the latter found his ſmall 
remnant of troops ſurrounded, and himfelf com- 


pelled to accede to ſuch terms as might be infiſted 
on by the conqueror. Theſe terms were, that the 
prince, and the general Henry d' Almain, ſhould 
yield themſelves priſoners, inſtead of the King and 
his brother, who were to be ſet at liberty: the ſta- 
tutes of Oxford were to remain in full force, but 
to be ſubject to the reviſion of fix Frenchmen to 
be nominated by the king of France, with three 
noblemen and three prelates; and all theſe were em- 
powered to chuſe three other perſons, the aggregate 
body to have full power of ſettling all ſubſiſting 
difficulties. This convention obtained the name 
of the Miſe of Lewes. | 

1 x Leiceſter having obtained terms ſo 
1. = favourable to his wiſhes, determined to 
poſſeſs himſelf of that power which had ſo long 


been the object of his ambition: wherefore he 


kept Richard, and alfo detained the king in cuſ- 
tody, though prince Edward had been already 
confined in Dover-caſtle. Leicester proceeded to 
even greater lengths of injuſtice than theſe; for 
he made uſe of the king's name, for purpoſes al- 
together ſubverſive of his intereſt: he diſarmed 
the adherents of the king in every place, and kept 
his own friends in arms, ſo as to be always ready 
to defend themſelves. 

The unhappy king was now reduced to a fitua- 
tion calculated to inſpire pity and contempt at the 


—_ 
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To encourage theſe inſurgents ftill farther, the biſhop 
of Chicheſter. gave a general abſolution to their party, ac- 
companied with aſſurances, that if any of them fell in the 
action, they would infallibly be received into heaven, as a 
reward for their ſuffering in ſo meritorious a cauſe. Gol p- 
SMITH, . | SOT | 

+ It is an obſervation, that we do not 4de/þi/e thoſe whom 
we pity; but Henry's ſituation ſeems to be an exception to 
this rule: his own foibles, (to call them by no harſher 
name) had rendered him an object of deriſion: yet it is im- 


poſſible not to pity a monarch in ſuch abject circumſtances. 


t Much has been ſaid of the inſolent arrogance of Oliver 
Cromwell; but we ſhall ſee, in the ſequel, if Cromwell 


or ENGLAND. 


ſame time : he was conveyed from place tg 
place, and found himſelf under a neceſſity of or. 
dering his governors to ſurrender his caſtles into 
the hands of his enemy; and ſurely a circum. 
ſtance more degrading can ſcarcely be imagined! 
The avarice of Leiceſter kept equal pace with his 
ambition. He pofleſſed himſelf of the eſtates of 
eighteen barons, on a pretence that they fell to hi 
ſhare, in conſequence of the victory obtained near 
Lewes: he ſeized for his own uſe the ranſom of 
all the priſoners; monopolized the ſale of wool 
exported to foreign markets; and, determined to 
give full proof of his unbounded luſt of dominion, 
he ordered that all power ſhould be veſted with 
nine perſons, which nine were to be choſen by 
three others; and to compleat this farce of am. 
bition, theſe three were Leiceſter himſelf, the ear] 
of Glouceſter, and the biſhop of Chicheſter ]. 
Notwithſtanding the earl of Leiceſter had ac. 
quired ſuch an extravagant degree of power, yet 
he was alarmed with the idea that the royal party 
in England would deviſe ſome ſchemes to his pre- 


judice; nor was he leſs apprehenſive of the combi. 
nations of foreign ſtates to counteract his proceed. 
ings. The queen of England having taken re. 
fuge at the court of the king of France, the latter 
began to make preparations for the reſtoring Hen- 
ry to the government of his domimons : the pope 
iſſued his eccleſiaſtical anathemas, and ſeveral 
princes on the continent, in pity to the misfortunes 
of Henry, moſt ardently wiſhed the demolition of 


| Leiceſter's power. 


While things were in this fituation, Leiceſter 
himſelf adopted a meaſure for which poſterity 
will have reaſon to bleſs his memory, however it 
may execrate the motives which gave riſe to it, 
Finding that his ill- acquired power muſt be main- 
tained by additional ſecurities, he had recourſe to 
an expedient altogether new, that of chuſing a 
parliament from the whole body of the people: 
and it is to this circumſtance, as far as hiſtory can 
inform us, that the Engliſh houſe of commons 
owes its origin. Leiceſter ſummoned a parliament, 
in which, befides the barons in his own intereſt, 
and ſeveral churchmen who were not immediate 
tenants of the crown, he directed that returns 
ſhould be made of two knights from every coun- 
ty &; likewiſe two deputies from the boroughs, 
which had, till this period, been confidered as 
having no weight in the general legiflation. From 
the period that the feudal ſyſtem had declined, 
the people had grown into ſome degree of reſpect 
and conſideration: their power, and their wiſh to 
be free, had increaſed by the eſtabliſhment of 
Charters of corporations, which enabled many 
ruftic ſlaves to reſcue themſelves from the dominion 
of their maſters. 'The number of theſe people in- 
creaſed in proportion to the increaſe of arts; and 
we find, that they were now of conſequence enough 
to be admitted into a ſhare of the legiſlation ||. 
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was half ſo tyrannical as Leiceſter.— The circumſtances of 
the times might differ; but Oliver, as far as we are capable 
of judging at this period, acted from purer motives than 
the other: but I leave my readers to make their own con- 
cluſions, and draw the parallel. | oy 

Hence the origin of the term Knights of the ſhire.” 

| Such was the beginning of an inſtitution, that has ſince 
been the guardian of Britiſh liberty, and the admiration of 
mankind. In this manner it owed its original to the aſ- 
piring aims of an haughty baron, who flattered the people 
with the name of freedom, with a deſign the more com- 
pleatly to tyrannize. | | 
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1s parliament, however, did not prove by 

2 —— ſo compliant as was expected by the 
earl : its members had too great and noble ideas, 
to become the mere tools of his intereſted views. 
His unbounded ambition, gave uu diſguſt to 
many of the barons that had heretofore been among 
the foremoſt to ſupport his cauſe ; and among the 
eople, there were great numbers who fincerely 
wiſhed the re-eſtabliſhment of the royal family, 
as they could not find that the late change of 


maſters had made the leaſt alteration in favour of 

the public. £ 
Leiceſter was now reduced to an extremity that 

ſcarcely left him an alternative how to act. He 


Faw that he had been acting contrary to the ge- 


neral deſire of the nation, and was therefore de- 
termined to make a merit of what it was no longer 
in his power to prevent ; and thereupon reſtored 
prince Edward to his liberty, and took him to 
Weſtminſter-hall, where the barons unanimouſly 
confirmed that freedom which had been granted. 
Though the honour of thus reſtoring the prince 
made Leiceſter popular, yet he did not intend 
that he ſhould make any improper uſe of the li- 
berty he appeared to enjoy ; and therefore took 
care that his own agents ſhould conſtantly ſur- 
round him, as ſpies on his condut. 
The young prince did not want ſenſe to diſ- 


cern, that he was confidered as little other than 


the tool of Leiceſter's ambition ; and finding that 
the liberty he enjoyed was little more than nomi- 
nal, he earneſtly looked out for an opportunity 
of obtaining real freedom : nor was it long before 
ſuch an opportunity offered ; for the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, who had been a ſtrenuous partizan of Lei- 


ceſter, being diſguſted with the great power that 


nobleman afſumed, retired from court to his own 
eſtate on the borders of Wales. Leiceſter, how- 
ever, purſued him thither, taking with him the 
king and the prince of Wales, to give the greater 
authority to his arms. 

This circumſtance afforded Edward that oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping, which he had long meditated. 
The earl of Glouceſter having lent him a horſe 
that was remarkable for his ſwiftneſs, the prince 
prevailed on thoſe of Leiceſter's attendants, who 
he knew were placed as ſpies on his conduct, to 
ride out with him, under pretence of taking the 
air; but, on their ride, he propoſed that they ſhould 
run their horſes againſt each other in ſport; which 


— — Fy 


being agreed to, they galloped till their horſes 


were ſufficiently tired. | 

The prince, as he had intended, took advan- 
tage of this circumſtance; and mounting the horſe 
which Glouceſter had ſupplied, and which had 
hot ran with the reſt, he bad farewel to his 
attendants; who purſued him a while, till they ſaw 


him received by Roger de Mortimer, with a4 party | 


of the earl of Glouceſter's troops under his com- 
mand *, 'This circumſtance operated as a fignal, 
for the friends of the royal cauſe to exert them- 
ſelves. The valour of the young prince was un- 
doubted ; the grievances that the people had long 
luffered were ſeverely felt, and the patronage of 


eos 


* 
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* This ſtory is thus told by one of our hiſtorians. «© The 
prince rode forth one afternoon, attended by his guards, 
** to divert himſelf in Widmarſh, near Hereford, where he 
had matches between them, till he had tired all their 
© horſes; when a certain nobleman appearing on the aſ- 
cent of Turlington-hill, and waving his bonnet, accord- 
ing to appointment, the prince mounted his horſe, and 

ad adieu to his keepers ; who purſued him for ſome time, | 
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a man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed rank as the earl of 
Glouceſter, could not fail to inſpire them with every 
ſentiment that might tend to lead them on to vic- 
tory. It was not long before an army was muſ- 
tered, which, from its numbers and ſtrength, might 
bid defiance to any force that Leiceſter could bring 
into the field. He now ſaw that the power he had 
aſſumed was hourly decaying; without his being 
able to make head againſt his opponents. The 


which Leiceſter's ſon was bringing from London 
to the aid of his father, and totally defeated them : 
this victory was obtained by a forced march on 
the part of prince Edward. 

Soon after this event, the earl of Leiceſter, 
who was unacquainted with what had happened 
to his fon, paſſed the river Severn, in expectation 
of meeting the army from London ; but inſtead 
of meeting the army he expected to have encoun- 
tered, he found that the prince was advaneing to 
give him battle: but Leiceſter acted with ſo 
much caution, that nothing but a ſtratagem could 
have prevented the little army he commanded 
from being attacked. The prince leading a party 
of his troops to make an attack in the rear, he 
directed. that another body of them ſhould ad- 
vance with the banners of the army from London, 
which had been recently defeated ; and Leiceſter, 
miſtaking theſe for a reinforcement of troops, 
made his diſpoſitions to attack them: but at 


made, and obſerved that the enemy was approach- 
ing on all fides, as if determined on conqueſt or 
death, He was now convinced that there was no 
hope remaining; and was ſo ſtruck with the fin- 
gular infelicity of his ſituation, that he could not 
help exclaiming, the Lord have mercy upon 
% our ſouls, for our bodies are doomed to de- 
6 ſtruction.” | 8 
Nevertheleſs, he did not neglect taking ſuch 
meaſures as he thought might conduce to his de- 
fence; for drawing his men into a compact circle, 
he exhorted them to behave as men, on whoſe 
preſent conduct ſo much depended; and at the 
ſame time he compelled the king to put on his 
armour, and expoſe himſelf in the front of the 
battle. The fight ſoon began, with the utmoſt 
impetuoſity on the part of the prince; but Lei- 
ceſter's army having ſuffered greatly through for- 
mer fatigue and want of proviſions, was but ill 
calculated to ſuſtain the impetuous vigour of the 
enemy; and in the mean time, the earl of Glou- 
ceſter made a furious attack in a different quarter 
from that in which the battle commenced. 
Leiceſter behaved with a cool determined bra- 
very during this obſtinate conflict, that would 
have done him great honour in a better cauſe. He 


afternoon till night. The king received a wound 
in the ſhoulder, and was for ſome time in immi- 
nent danger of his life ; but calling out that he 
was Henry of Wincheſter, their king, a knight 
of the royal army, named Adam de Mohaut, | cv 
immediately to his protection; the prince hearing 
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“ till they ſaw him received by Roger de Mortimer, with 
ea party of men, who had concealed themſelves in a neigh- 
©* bouring wood, and now conducted him to the caſtle of 
«* Wigmore. The lords of the marches now took to their 
« arms, reduced thoſe caſtles which they had formerly given 


e up, and over-run all the country between Hereford and 
+ Cheſter,” | : 


the 


young prince Edward intercepted a body of troops 


length he diſcovered the egregious miſtake he had 


— — 


ic, 


ſupported the ſpirit of the action from two in the 
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the voice of his father, haſtened immediately to 
his relief, and conducted him to a place of ſafety. 
In the interim thè earl of Leiceſter had a horſe 
killed under him; and had, while in this ſituation, 
ſolicited quarter from the royal army; but he was 
told, that no ſuch indulgence could be allowed to | 
a traitor, His body was afterwards found among 
the dead; and ſent to his widow * as a proof of 
the ſucceſs of the royal party. | 

The event of this victory,proved decifive ; for 
thoſe who had been oppreſſed, became oppreſſors 
in their turn, The king, who was naturally vin- 
dictive and rapacious, became ſtill more ſo, from 
a ſenſe of the injuries he had lately ſuſtained : he 
therefore determined to take ample vengeance on 
the citizens-of London, 'on account of the ſuccour 
they had given to his opponents, 

The citizens, apprized of this determination, 
and being informed that it was reſolved that they 
ſhould be deprived of their charter and other pri- 
vileges, ſubmitted to the mercy of the king; who 
ordered that the military enfigns of the city ſhould 
be taken away, and that the buſineſs of the ma- 
A. D. 1267. Eiſtrates ſhould be ſuſpended: nor were 

1205 theſe privileges reſtored, till they were 
purchaſed by the payment of a very heavy fine. 
Fitz-Richard 4, the mayor, was impriſoned, to- 
gether with ſome of his affociates ; and they did 
not procure their liberty, but at the expence of a 
great part of their property, 

The ſubmiſſion of the inſurgents now became 
almoſt univerſal ; the caſtles of the barons were 
ſeized and demoliſhed, and few perſons remained 
who oppoſed the authority of the king. 

Still, however, there were a few who refuſed to 
ſubmit; among whom was Adam Gurdon f (or 
Gordon) a baron who wasremarkably diſtinguiſhed 
by his ſtrength and bravery. This man, who had 
been governor of Dunſter-caſtle, with a body of 
about eighty horſe, remained for fome time in in- 
dependence in the foreſts of Hampſhire, occa- 
fionally ravaging the counties of Surry and Berks. 
At length, prince Edward conducted a body of 
troops to drive Gurdon from the country. The 
prince urged by the impetuofity of youth, and ani- 
mated by the cauſe in which he was engaged, 


1 


leaped the bounds of a trench, within which the | 


ſmall force of Gurdon was intrenched; and in this 
enterprize he was followed by a few only of his 
retinue. Having gained the oppofite bank, the 
prince found himſelf ſeparated from the reſt of 
his army. In this ſituation the prince was ſoon re- 
cognized by Gurdon, and — combat between 
theſe gallant heroes took place, and continued for 


a conſiderable time; during which victory hung 


ſuſpended, till an accident determined it in favour 
of the prince. Gurdon's foot happening to flip, 
he received a ſlight wound, and remained at the 
mercy of the conqueror. Edward, however, was 


. * 


There was a ſavage ferocity in this proceeding, that 
would have debaſed any ſet of men in any age; for what 
could the wretched widow have done, to have offended the 
oppoſite party ? | ; 

+ Some writers call him Fitz-Thomas. 4 


18 Tete the right name, as Gordon is a Scotch ſurname; 
and there were very few Scots in England, even as late as 
the reign of queen Elizabeth; for forty-five only were then 
numbered in London. | 

. The following circumſtance reſpeRing this prince while 
in the Holy-land, is upon. record. He had like to have 
been aſſaſſinated by one of the infidels, who was juſt go- 


— 
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| Many parts of the kingdom were infeſted by 


| who had been his fr 


* gerouſly wounded. 


| thoſe which had before threatened the public 


too brave to take advantage of this circumſtanee . 
he granted his life, received him into favour, ang 
introduced him, that ſame night, to his conſort 
at Guildford: nor was Gurdon ungrateful for ſuch 
an inſtance of princely generoſity ; he remained 
ever after a fincere and ſteady friend to the royal 
cauſe, and was frequently, in future life, ſeep 
fighting by the fide of the prince. 

Peace being thus reſtored, principally by the 
activity and valour of the prince, the diſguſted 
barons could not eaſily infringe it in future. The 
earl of Glouceſter, who had ſo eflentially contri. 
buted to the reſtoration of the king, thought that 
no reward could equal the merit of the action, ang 

therefore grew diffatisfied, and again engaged in 
open rebellion ;; but the prince ſoon compelled 
him to ſubmit, and to give his bond for twenty 
thouſand marks, that he would never again be con- 
cerned in a ſcheme of the like nature. 

Public affairs being now tolerably well adjuſted, 
the prince, anxious to extend his military fame, and 
fullof that ſpirit of adventure which diſtinguiſhedthe 
age in which he lived, determined on an expedi. 

tion to the Holy-land, to combat the infidels. It 
was the faſhion of the times to be fond of the 
cruſade : no other conqueſt could be put in con- 
petition with that of a triumph over the enemies 
of the Chriſtian religion; and (as it is expreſſed 
by a celebrated writer) “ to that renowned field of 
„ blood, flocked all the brave, the pious, the am- 
6 bitious, and the powerful.“ 

The prince having taken this reſolution, em. 
barked with a confiderable body of forces, and 
arrived at Tunis, where the army of the king of 
France was encamped ; and there he heard of the 
death of that monarch, which had happened a 
ſhort time before his arrival: however, he pur- 
ſued his voyage, and arrived in ſafety at the Holy- 
land 8. 5 „ 
Edward had quitted the kingdom but a ſhort 

time, when his father's health declined fo faſt, 
that he became ſenſible of his approaching end, 
and wrote to his fon to return to England with the 
utmoſt expedition; to which the king was excited, 
by the double confideration of the precarious 
ſtate of his own health, and the dangerous fitus 
tion of the kingdom. Similar misfortunes to 


— — 


peace, began to ariſe; the barons, taking every 
advantage of the king's weakneſs of mind, cxct- 
ciſed a kind of deſpotic tyranny over the people. 


gangs of robbers, and the inhabitants of Lon- 
don became very tumultuous ||. 

At this unfortunate period, the king was ren- 
dered ſtill more unhappy than he might otherwiſe 
have been, by the death of his brother Richard, 
iend and adviſer in all his exi- 


— 


i 


gencies. 


— 


* — _— 


* warded off the blow with his arm, in which he was dan- | 
: The villain was going to ftrike 
* again; but Edward gave him ſuch a kick on the breal, 


— 


„ that he threw him down backwards, and wreſting the 


3 dagger out of his hand, diſpatched him with it. Find- 
t Dr. Goldſmith calls this man Gordon; but Gurdon | 


| © Englan 


— 
YT” 


ing he could make no great progreſs in Paleſtine, unſup- 

“ported as he was, he concluded a truce with the ſultan 

for ten 2 ten months, and ten days, and ſet fail for 
in 1272.” 

|} Thus ſay ſome of our hiſtorians 3 but we ought to read 

with caution ; for it is a known fact, that the citizens 0 

London have been the ſtrenuous ſupporters of liberty, for i 


6—— OE 


 « ing to ſtab him in the belly with a dagger; but the prince 


long ſucceſſion of ages. 


Thus 


* 
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Thus ſituated, it is not ſurpriſing that the un- Henry the Third. —One ſays, ac His inconſtant 
blende King was anxious for the recuritof bie * fekle terfipet;” His narrow genius, his arbitrary 
valiant ſon, as he found himſelf incapacitated to]“, notions, his greedineſs of money, and laviſh- 
hold the ſceptre with which he had been entruſt- |} © ingly ſquandering it away on his fayoutites, br 
ed, Finding himſelf declining apace, he was re- on i1|-concerted projects, wherein the good of 
moved from St. Edmund's to Weſtminſter, where || the nation was not at all concerned his being 4 
he ſent for the earl of Glouceſter, whom he cauſed || © conſtant ſlave and tool to the court of Rome, 
ro be ſworn to ſupport the cauſe of his fon, and || ** and his little courage as well as conduct, ap- 
reſerve the peace of the kingdom to the uttnoſt [|<< pear im all his actions during bis reign. An- 
of bis power. ian is er i e |. writer ſays, << He was a prince more adapted 
This duty being performed, the king. ſurvived [| for private than for public. life; his cafe, fim- 
it a few hours only, and died on the night of the“ plicity, and good- nature, would have ſecured 

' 6th. of November, 1272, at the age of fixty-||* him that happineſs in a lower ſtation of which 
four, and after a reign of fifty-fix years and twenty || ** they deprived him upon a „ ee 
days, being the longeſt period that any king of In caſes of this kind the candid reader will re. 
England has held the ſceptre. He was buried ih || collect the old maxim, In medio tutilimus ibis; and 
Weſtminſter-abbey, near the ſhrine of Edward the reflect, that impartiality of inveſtigation is the road 
TOTP TOS 20907 en ee TIONS +7 HH gennine Enowledpe. One truth, howeyer, :13 


onfeflor. whe 1. © | | ig 1h ih 
" Henry had nine children, of whom only four || beyond all diſpute, that the people of this coun- 
ſurvived him. Two ſons; Edward and Edmund; || try derived permanent bleſſings from the weakneſs 
and two daughters, Margaret and Beatrix. The || of the ſovereign. The flame of freedom ſpread 
moſt celebrated writer in this reign was Matthew || far and wide; and the hberties we now enjoy, are 
Paris, a monk of St. Alban's. e PHLERAST Ha ruggles made in the reign.” 

Hiſtorians differ materially in the character of [of Henry the Third. eee eee . 


1 


materially owing to the ſt 
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A the time of king Henry's death, Edward, || of being commiſſioned by the governor of Joppa 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, was engaged in the || to deliver letters to Edward, containing propoſals 
| holy wars. The Saracens were preparing to be- || for an accommodation, he obtained a private in- 
fiege the city of Acon in Paleſtine, when the prince || terview with the prince, who familiarly converſed 
arrived to the relief of the place, and purſuing || with him in the French language. The art and 
the enemy, obtained ſeveral ſplendid victories over || plauſibility of this inſidious wretch ſo far impoſed 
them, which, though greatly diſcomfiting to them, || upon Edward, that, believing him to beintruſted 
were not decifive. T he'rapid ſucceſs of Edward's || with the commiſfion he pretended tohave received, 
arms, at length ſtruck the infidels with terror and he allowed him to have free acceſs to the royal 
conſternation, and determined them to attempt || apartments, and in many other reſpects behaved 
to deſtroy by treachery the intrepid warrior, againſt || towards him with great kindneſsand condeſcenfion. 
whom they deſpaired of maintaining a ſucceſsful || On the Friday in the Whitſun-week, the infidel 
oppoſition in the field. A numerous body of en- found Edward fitting alone in his apartment, in a 
thuſiaſtic Mahometans had long kept poſſeſſion of || looſe garment, the weather being exceſſively hot, 
an inacceſſible mountain in Syria, and the petty and judging that no attendants were near, he 
prince to whom they were ſubject, was called by the || drew a poignard, and attempted to plunge it into 
Engliſh armies, © The old man of the mountain,” || the breaſt of the prince; but fortunately he per- 
whoſe followers they diſtinguiſhed by the appella- || ceived the aſſaſſin's defign, and guarded his breaſt 
tion of © affaflins ;” a word we have fince uſed, || with his arm, in which he received a wound. The 
to denote the hateful character of a private ſtabber. || barbarous-infidel was preparing to repeat his blow, 
This banditti, flaviſhly devoted to the will of their || when Edward ſtruck him to the ground with his 
chief, and actuated by an abominable ſuperſtition, || foot, and wreſting the dagger from him; plunged 
deemed it meritorious to effect the deſtruction of it into his heart. The wound Edward had received. 
ſuch Chriſtian princes and chieftains as oppoſed || in his arm ſoon exhibited ſymptoms that threaten- 
their proceedings, or incurred their lighteſt diſ-]| ed fatal conſequences, it having been given by 4 
pleaſure, To ſuch an exceſs of enthufiaſtic deſ- || poiſoned weapon. The prince made his will, and 
peration had they arrived, that no danger was ſuf- || waited the approach of death with a degree of 
fieiently great to obſtruct their ſanguinary purpoſes, compoſure and fortitude truly heroic : but, being 

which they would reſolutely endeavour to effect, attended by an Englifh ſurgeon, highly celebrat 
though they knew that immediate death would be || for. his profeſſional ſkill, he at length conceived 
the inevitable conſequence. Notwithſtanding the || ſome faint hopes of recovery, and therefore ſub- 
Tartars had put the chief of this tribe, and many || mitted to ſuch operations, however painful, as 
of his adherents to the ſword, great numbers of || were deemed expedient.” Upon the appearance of 
theſe {uperſtitious deſperadoes ſtill remained; 'and ||ſymptoms, of a mortification, the ſurgeon, by 
one of them formed the reſolution of murdering || making deep inciſions, and cutting away the mor- 
prince Edward, to which act of barbarity he was || tified fleſh where he judged it to be neceſſary, re- 
encouraged by his aſſociates. Under the pretext || ſtored his patient to 1 15 health in little more 
> | | cham 


— 
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remained in France near a twelvemonth. | 
ing Chalons in Burgundy, Edward received an | 
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than a fortnight. Such was the ſuperſtition of | 


the times, that the Engliſh army confidered the un- 


expected recovery of their prince, as proceeding! 
from the intervention of a preternatural agency. 
Shortly after Edward's recovery, terms for a re- 


conciliation were offered by the ſoldan of Babylon, 


whoſe ambaſladors he received with every mark of 


honourable diſtinction; and perhaps, he was in- 


duced more readily to liſten to the propoſals, from 


a conſideration of the 1 to which 
he ſhould be perpetually expoſed, i 


ears, ten weeks, and ten days, being concluded, 

dward ſailed for Sicily, where he firſt received 
intelligence of his father's death; and on this oc- 
caſion, he expreſſed the moſt poignant ſorrow. At 
the ſame time he was informed of the death of 
his ſon John, a youth about fix years of age, whom 
his princeſs, Eleanor of Caſtile, had borne to him 


expreſſing a ſurprize that this event ſeemed leſs 


diſtreſſing to him than the death of his father, he 
obſerved, that the loſs of a ſon was a misfortune 


which, though great, he might hope to retrieve, 
while that of a 
of reparation. 

Upon the deceaſe of Henry III. the council, 
anxious to prevent any dangerous conſequences 
from the abſence of his ſon and ſucceſſor, pro- 
ceeded to the ceremony of proclaiming Edward 
the legal ſucceſſor to the throne, and adminiſtered 


the oaths of allegiance to all ranks of the people. | 


Even the earl of Glouceſter, from the- natural 
reſtleſſneſs and turbulency of whoſe ſpirit ſome 
oppoſition was apprehended, judged it expedient 


to ſubmit to the authority of a prince, whoſe } 
claim to the ſovereignty was ſupported by the 


voice of the people; and, in ſhort, all the male- 
contents being now deprived of their leaders, per- 
ceived the neceſſity of obſerving an exact obedi- 
ence to government. Walter Giffard, archbiſhop 
of York, the earl of Cornwall, ſon of Richard, 
king of the Romans, and the earl of Glouceſter, 


were nominated guardians of the kingdom : and 


in the adminiſtration of public affairs, they acted 
with unanimity among themſelves, and in a man- 
ner perfectly agreeable to the people. 

Edward, knowing that his affairs in 


tious and diſcontented of his ſubjects could not 


entertain a reaſonable hope of fomenting any dan- 


gerous commotion in the kingdom, was not im- 
patient to take poſſeſſion of the throne, and he 


invitation from the prince of that province, to 
diſplay his dexterity at a tournament, for which 
he was then making preparations. - He accepted 
the challenge, and impreſſed with the ardour for 
chivalry, which was a predominant paſſion in thoſe 


days, offered, with his knights, to maintain the 


field againſt. all the candidates who ſhould enter 
the lifts. Edward and the count de Chalons were 


al * 


— — „ NI * — 


| he continued 
to purſue the war in Paleſtine, A truce for ten 


father was beyond the poſſibility 


ngland were eſtabliſhed on a regular | 
and permanent foundation, and that the moſt fac- 


oppoſed to. each other in the tournament; and 
after ſeveral feats of agility and {kill on either 


9 unſucceſsful. Provoked at the diſgrace 
of being excelled by their opponents, the count 
de Chalons and his knights made a furious af. 
fault x i the Engliſh; which, however, were 
repulſed, but much blood was ſpilt on the occa- 
ſion. Thus a trial of ſkill, in a martial and dan. 
gerous exerciſe, the true image of war, threat. 


ened to be productive of real hoſtilities between 
the two nations. 


| Leaving Chalons, Edward proceeded to Paris, 


where he was honourably received and magnifi. 
cently entertained by Philip, king of France, to 
whom he did homage for the territories his prede- 


ceſſors had poſſeſſed in that monarch's domini. 


, 


ons. From Paris he went to Gaſcony, and having 


there checked the inſolence of Gaſton count 


at Acre in Paleſtine : and a the king of Sicily || Bearne, who, N his abſence, had fomented 


an inſurrection, he directed his courſe to Mont- 
reuil, where he effected a reconciliation between 


the Engliſh and Flemiſh, who had for ſome time 


entertained a mutual animoſity againſt each other. 
After various ſplendid, but not decifive victo- 
ries, innumerable dangers, and almoſt unremit- 
ting fatigue, Edward arrived in England, where 


— 


acclamations of his ſubjects. On the ninth of 
Auguſt he was crowned at Weſtminſter by Ro- 
bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, with great mag- 


'ranks of the people gave way to the moſt un- 
bounded expreſſions of joy ; and they were enter- 
tained a whole fortnight at the expence of the 


king, who cauſed five hundred horſes to be turn- 


ed looſe, to become the property of thoſe who 
ſhould catch them. The king of Scotland, and 
many other princes, were preſent at the corona- 
tion; and fuch of them as held territories under 


| the Engliſh crown, did homage to Edward for the 
| ſame, The 


blic felicity now ſeemed to be ca- 
pable of no further advancement ; and the known 
capacity, juſtice, prudence, and economy of the 


| king, created the pleaſing hope, that the peace 
| and proſperity of the kingdom would be ſecured 


from future interruption. 

Edward aſſiduouſly applied himſelf to the taſk 
of correcting thoſe. public abuſes and diſorders, 
which the civil diſſenſions, and the negligent ad- 


| miniftration of his predeceſſor, had combined to 


introduce and eſtabliſh in the kingdom; and in 
the purſuit of this buſineſs, he adhered to a plan 


| of policy equally wiſe, prudent, and generous. 
In paſl- | | ; 


He determined to enforce a rigid execution of the 
law, to obſerve an exact diſtribution of juſtice, 
and to curtail the power of the barons, whoſe ar- 


| bitrary proceedings were intolerably oppreſſive to 
his ſubjects. He enacted ſeveral ſalutary laws, 


and minutely inveſtigated the conduct of the 
judges and magiſtrates, and other perſons inveſted 


with public employments; removing ſuch as, from 


| corrupt motives, violated the truſt repoſed in them, 
| or were attentive to the duties of their ſtation; 


hat a. Ad — 
— 


* It was firmly believed by many, that the prince was || for producing his tragedy called KUw Ip and ETEA NOR; 


indebted for his life to the conjug 
his wife ; who, it was 3 at the imminent hazard 
gf, calling a ſaeriſice to her piety, ſecretly ſucked the poiſon 


affection of Bleanora || which, though not entirely unexceptionable upon the whole, 
| abounds with noble ſentiments, bold figures, beautiful de- 
| ſcription, elegant verfification, and ſuch exquilite touches 


themſelves of this fiction, but perhaps none with greater || paſs. 


| her conſort's wound. Different writers have availed || of the pathetic, as few poets have been ſa happy as to ſur: 


ſucceſs than Thomſon; to whom it ſuggeſted the hint, 


and 


ſide, the count was foiled, and his knights were 


he was welcomed by the joyful and unanimous 


nificence and ſolemnity. On this occaſion, all 
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uring to thoſe of more worthy. characters, 
2 — to adminiſter juſtice with impar- 
tiality; and exterminate the numerous confedera- 
cies of free-booters, and ſuppreſs the more pri- 
vate robberies and other diforders committed by 
the power of the nobles, or under the ſanction of 
public authority. The quickneſs of Edward's 

enetration in diſcovering the imperfections in the 
civil government, and his vigilance in removing 
them, produced a ſpeedy revolution 1n the inter- 
nal policy of the kingdom: rapine and vio- 
lence were aboliſhed, and the perſons and proper- 
ties of his ſubjects were ſecured under the pro- 
tection of the law. But notwithſtanding his many 


excellent qualifications, his character was not un- 


exceptionable; there was a ſeverity in his diſpo- 
ſition bordering on inflexibility, and he was ad- 
dicted to comply with the vulgar prejudices of 
the times. IS 

The ordinary courſe of adminiſtering juſtice 
being inadequate to the ſuppreſſion of incendiaries, 
robbers,  afſaſſins, and raviſhers, the king con- 
ſidered it as a meaſure indiſpenfibly neceſſary, to 
ſtretch his prerogative ſomewhat beyond the limits 
preſcribed by the forms of the conſtitution, for the 
purpoſe of correcting the evils that prevailed 
throughout his dominions, but more particularly 
in the weſtern counties. He erected a new tribu- 
nal, conſiſting of commiſſioners authorized to take 
cognizance of diſorderly proceedings of every de- 
nomination, and inveſted commiſhoners with diſ- 
cretionary power to inflict puniſhments upon the 


== perpetrators thereof. The commiſſioners made 


circuits through different parts of the country, 


} | and the ſeverity of their proceedings difſeminated 
=z conſternation and terror wherever they appeared. | 
WE The intemperance of their zeal to inflict puniſh- 


ments upon the guilty, deprived them of the 


power of making candid enquiries into the real 


ſtate of facts; and the innocent therefore, were 
frequently ſubjected to the penalties only due to 
the guilty ; the ſlighteſt cauſe of ſuſpicion was ad- 
mitted as the ground of accuſation, and deemed 


| W ſufficient to bring the ſuſpected parties to trial; the 
BE priſons were crowded with real or pretended male- 


factors, ſome of whom were puniſhed with great 
ſeverity, and on others heavy fines were impoſed 


on frivolous accuſations. The money thus ex- 


torted ſerved to ſupply the exhauſted revenue; but 


3 now that the tribunal had diſperſed the diſorderly | 
confederacies, and terrified the individuals who 


WE had compoſed them into obedience, the king 
= Judged it expedient to aboliſh the commiſſion, and 
it was never afterwards renewed, Had any oppo- 
ſition been made to the meaſure, the king might 
have pleaded the exigencies of the times, in juſti- 
fication of his delegating ſuch extraordinary pow- 
ers to his officers, but no cenſure was directed 
againſt him; though it is certain, that had the prin- 
ciples of government been more regularly eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the liberty of the ſubject more firmly ſe- 
Cured, he would have been deemed guilty of an 
enormous and unwarrantable ſtretch of illegal and 
arbitrary power. N RY 
Edward early conceived and long cheriſhed a 
Violent prepoſſeſſion againſt the Jews, who were 
wholly excluded that equal juſtice which he made 
a boaſt of diftributing to the reſt of his ſubjects; 
and his eumity being augmented by his expedition 
to the Holy-land, he directed againſt them the 
full force of his diſpleaſure, and made them vic- 


tims to juſtice in a rigorous extreme of unrelent · 
ing ſeverity. Theſe people were exceedingly ob- 
noxious to the Engliſh on account of their religious 
tenets, their profeſſed manner of procuring ſub- 
ſiſtence, which was by uſury and extortion, and 
the iniquitous practice of adulterating the coin, to 
which they were almoſt univerſally addicted. For 
the commiſſion of this offence, two hundred and 
eighty of them were hanged at one time in Lon- 
don, and many others ſuffered a ſimilar fate in dif- 
terent parts of the kingdom, The goods of great 
multitudes of the Jews were confiſcated, as were 
the houſes and lands of thoſe who had ventured to 
purchaſe ſuch property. That it might not be 
ſuppoſed his ſeverity towards this unhappy people 
proceeded from the deſire of gaining poſſeſſion of 
their wealth, the king ordered a reſerve of one half 
of the produce of the confiſcations to be diſtri- 
buted among thoſe Jews. who ſhould embrace the 
principles of Chriſtianity : but this allurement 
prevailed with only a very inconſiderable number. 
Though the revenue was confiderably augmented 
by the arbitrary taillages and exaCtions levied upon 
the Jews, Edward reſolved to exterminate the whole 
race of that people from his dominions : and, im- 
pelled by his avarice and zeal, he ſeized upon their 
property, leaving them only a ſum ſufficient to de- 
fray the expence of tranſporting themſelves into 
foreign countries : and even their ſmall remaining 
pittance they were deſpoiled of by the inhabitants 
of the Cinque-ports, who barbarouſly drowned 
many of the unhappy and opprefled people in the 
ſea: but on the perpetrators of this crime, the 
king inflicted a capital puniſhment. The number 
of Jews who were at this period robbed of their 
property and compelled to evacuate the kingdom, 
was not leſs than fifteen thouſand. 

The extreme poverty of the crown, was proba- 
bly the cauſe of Edward's enormous and unpar- 
donable tyranny towards the Jews: but he had alſo 
recourſe to more honourable expedients for re- 
pleniſhing his exhauſted treaſury. He adopted a 
plan of ſtrict ceconomy in the management and 
expenditure of his revenue; prevailed upon the 
parliament to paſs a vote, granting him a fifteenth 


| of all moveables, and obtained from the pope the 


right of applying to his own uſe a tenth of all the 
ecclefiaſtical revenues for the ſpace of three years. 
He impoſed a perpetual tax of half a mark upon 
every ſack of wool exported, and a mark upon 
every three hundred {kins, in which meaſure the 
merchants readily acquieſced. He alſo authorized 
commiſſioners to eſtimate the value of forfeitures, 
eſcheats, and wardſhips, and to make reports of 
all encroachments on the royal demeſne, and to 
point out the moſt ſucceſsful means of improving 
the ſeveral departments of the royal revenue. 'The 
commiſſioners queſtioned the titles to eſtates, which 
the nobility had held by hereditary claim for ſeve- 
ral generations; and their proceedings were fo 
rigorous in the execution of their office, as to create 
great diſſatisfactions and loud complaints. Though 
earl Warrenne had a juſt claim to very par- 
ticular reſpect, on account of his eminent ſervices 
during the n of Edward's predeceſſor, they in- 
ſiſted that he ſhould produce his titles: but draw- 
ing his ſword, he reſolutely declared, that as Wil- 
liam the Baſtard had not ſubdued the kingdom for 
his own excluſive benefit, he would, at the riſk of 
his life, maintain his right to his anceſtral poſ- 


——— 
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ſeſſions, aſſigned to his father as a due reward for 
having 
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having ſhared in the toils and dangers of the con- 


queror's expedition, with whom he was joint ad- 
venturer. 'This ſpirited oppoſition of earl War- 
renne alarmed the king, who apprehending that 
other powerful ſubjects might follow his example, 
and perhaps be provoked to foment inſurrections, 
prudently ſuppreſſed all further enquiry into the 


titles of his nobility, 


Llewellyn prince of Wales, had 
AM zealouſly eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
Mountfort faction, and adopted every poſſible ex- 
pedient to procure the refractory barons ſucceſs in 
their oppoſition to the crown; but after the vic- 


tory obtained by the royaliſts, his pardon was in- 


cluded in the general accommodation. Being the 
moſt powerful, he knew he muſt of conſequence 


be the moſt obnoxious vaſſal of the crown. Deem- 


ing his fituation precarious, he reſolved to continue 
4 Reret correſpondence with his former aſſociates, 
with a view of ſecuring himſelf from the effects 
of the Engliſh king's diſpleaſure. He made over- 
tures 'of marriage to the daughter of the earl of 
Leiceſter, which being acceeded to, the lady em- 
barked in order for the celebration of the nuptials ; 
but being intercepted in her voyage, ſhe was con- 
ducted to Edward's court, and there detained, 
*The jealouſy between Edward and Llewellyn was 


no mutually iner eaſed ; and when the preſence 


of the prince was required in England to do ho- 


Y * 


mage to the new ſovereign, he refuſed to comply, 
but on the conditions, that his betrothed princeſs 
ſhould be previouſly reſtored to freedom, the king's 
fon and another noble perſonage be furrendered 
to him as hoſtages, and himſelf and his retinue be 


allowed a ſafe conduct on their return to the prin- 


cipality. The king being now ſecurely eſtabliſhed 


in the poſſeſſion of the throne, he congratulated 
himſelf on the favourable opportunity that the 
diſobedience of Llewellyn afforded him of exer- 
ciſing his active and enterprizing ſpirit, and of 
manrfefting his power and authority; and he 
now formed the reſolution of attempting the 
entire ſubjugation of the principality. He 


conſented to allow Llewellyn ſafe conduct back, 
but rejected his other requiſitions; and hav- 


ing, without effect, repeatedly ſummoned him 


to diſcharge his duty as a vaſſal to the crown of 


England, he obtained a new grant of a fifteenth 
from parliament, and led a formidable army into 


Wales, determined to exert the moſt vigorous 


efforts, for diſappointing Llewellyn's defign of re- 
nouneing his dependence on England. The Welſh 
were the remains of the Antient Britons, who, 
though ſo long and terribly harraſſed by the in- 
eurfions of the Saxon and Norman conquerors, 
Mill maintained the freedom of their country, 
lived under the government of their own laws, 
and preſerved their language, cuſtoms, and reli- 
12 Llewellyn had diſpoſſeſſed his brothers, 
David and Roderic, of their inheritances; and 
they ſought protection from Edward, to facilitate 
whoſe enterprize of enſlaving the principality, they 
exerted their utmoſt endeavours. Unanimity was 
mow firmly eſtabliſhed in the government of Eng- 
land, and the inteſtine broils that had formerly 
ſo weakened and fatally diſtracted the monarchy, 
were now transferred to the reigning family of 
Wales. Llewellyn, foreſeeing that he could not, 
with any probability of ſucceſs, contend with ſo 
ſuperior an adverſary as Edward in the open field, 


retreated to the inacceſſible mountains, where his his authority at any future period. Hoſtilities 
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predeceſſors had conſtantly found a ſecure Ap lit 


from the fury of the Saxon and Norman con- 
querors. Having retired among the hills of Snag. 
don, the prince made preparations for defending 
himſelf to the laſt extremity. In the mean time 
Edward penetrated into the center of the enemy! 


country with extreme caution, exploring all the 


roads and avenues before him, and ſecuring all 
the paſſes behind. | | 
Having arrived at the laſt retreat of , 


; 
the Welſh army, he determined to cut 1277. 


off all communication, and keep them blocked 
up till famine ſhould reduce them to the neceſſity 
of unconditional ſubmiſſion. Confined to a nar. 
row ſpot, the Welſh army and their cattle were 
driven to the moſt preſſing neceſſity by a ſcarcity 
of proviſions ; and, deſtitute of every hope of re. 
lief, death or a ſpeedy ſurrender at diſcretion 
were the only alternatives. A treaty was negoci- 
ated, according to which, Llewellyn was to pay 
Edward fifty thouſand pounds as a compenſation 
for damages; to do homage to the conqueror, 
and permit all the Welſh barons, except four re- 
ſident in the neighbourhood of Snowdon, to take 


the oaths of fealty to the Engliſh crown; to aban- 


don all claim to the tract of land between Cheſhire 
and the river Conway ; to make a firm ſettlement 
in favour of his brothers Roderic and David, 
granting to the firſt an annual allowance of a thou- 
fand, and to the other five hundred marks; and 
to ſurrender to Edward ten hoſtages for ſecurity 
of his future ſubmiſſion to the throne of England, 

Edward remitted the payment of the fifty thou- 
ſand pounds ; a ſum which, it may reaſonably be 
conjectured, the impoveriſhed ſtate of the princi- 
pality rendered it impoſſible for Llewellyn to raiſe, 
without having recourſe to ſuch heavy exactions, 
as would have created much diſſatisfaction among 
the people: but the king infiſted on a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of all the other articles of the treaty. 
However, the pride and independent ſpirit of the 
Welſh, were too high to ſuffer them long to con- 
tinue in a tame ſubjection to the tyranny and in- 
creaſing arrogance of the conquerors. The lords 
of the marches were guilty of innumerable in- 
ſtances of violence and -injuſtice towards their 
Welſh neighbours; and Edward was entitled to 
no credit for remitting the payment of the fifty 
thouſand pounds, fince he thence pretended to 


| derive a right of impoſing reſtrictions upon the 


prince grievous in an intolerable degree, Ed- 
ward, when the prince attended him at Worceſter, 
exacted a ſolemn promiſe, that he would not pro- 
tect in the principality any perſon obnoxious to 
the Engliſh monarch. The repeated injuries and 
perſonal inſults offered to the Welſh rouzed their 
indignation and reſentment, and determined them 
rather to abide the iſſue of a conteſt in the field, 
than longer ſubmit to the oppreſſion of their in- 
ſulting conquerors. Sa 

A reconciliation being at length effected be- 
tween prince David and his brother, the for- 
mer gave affurances that he would exert his 
utmoſt endeavours in defence of the liberties of 


his native country. The Welſh prepared to take 


the field: and this circumſtance was highly agree. 
able to Edward, as he conceived it would afford 
him an opportunity of reducing that people t9 
ſuch an abje& ſtate of humiliation, as would ei- 
fectually diſqualify them from preſuming to diſpute 
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were commenced by David, who, at the head of 
4a body of forces, ravaged the plain country, and 


-a bo 


having ſubdued the caſtle of Harwardin, took Sir 


Roger Clifford, juſtice of the marches, priſoner of | 


d preſently afterwards laid ſiege to the 
js = N b N Edward now formed the re- 
ſolution of exterminating Llewellyn and his whole 
race; and led into Wales a formidable army, 
which raiſed a great conſternation among the in- 
habitants of the country, who deſpaired of being 
able to repreſs the progreſs of the invaders. The 
mountainous ſituation of the places where Lle- 


wellyn and his adherents had encamped, gave 


them, however, ſome advantage of the enemy. 
The king ordered a bridge of boats to be laid over 
the river Menay, and before it was compleated, 
the troops under the command of Latimer and 
de Thornis, anxious to diſplay their intrepidity, 


paſſed to the oppoſite ſhore. The Welſh remain- 


ed in the faſtneſſes they poſſeſſed, till they ob- 
ſerved the tide had flowed confiderably beyond 
that end of the bridge of boats which was unfi- 
niſhed ; but when they were convinced that the 
Engliſh were deprived of all poſhbility of effect- 
ing an eſcape, they impetuouſly ruſhed from their 
retreat, and put every man who had croſſed to 


the ſword. This event revived the drooping ſpi- 


rits of Llewellyn's party, and actually inſpired 
them with the ſuperſtitious notion, that by fa- 
youring their arms with ſucceſs on this occaſion, 


= heaven had made a declaration in their favour. 


reſiding in that 


Llewellyn marched into Radnorſhire, and paſſing 
the river Wey, encamped his. forces, and then 
departed to hold a conference with ſome barons 
part of the country. Edward 
Mortimer attacked the Welſh by ſurprize, and 
entirely defeated them. Upon the return of Lle- 


wellyn, he was aſtoniſhed to find his affairs re- 


duced to ſo deplorable a fituation ; and in a fit of 
deſperation, he ruſhed into the midſt of the ene- 
my, by whom he was preſently ſlain. One of the 
Engliſh recolleCting the features of the deceaſed, 
ſevered the head, and cauſed it to be conveyed to 
London ; where, according to the barbarous ſpi- 
rit of the times, it was received with extravagant 
demonſtrations. of joy. To verify the abſurd pre- 
diction of a wizzard, expreſſing that the prince 
ſhould ride through London with a crown upon 
his head, it was encircled with a filver coronet, 
and being placed upon a pillory, was expoſed to 


the view of the populace in many of the public 


ſtreets, 


I David ſucceeded his brother in the principality | 
1 of Wales; but his utmoſt endeavours to collect 


an army ſufficient to hazard a deciſive battle with 
the Engliſh, proved ineffectual. He fled for ſhel- 
ter among the mountains, and was purſued by 
the enemy from one retreat to another. Being 
at length betrayed in a place to which he had re- 
tired, the Engliſh king ordered him to be con- 
ducted in chains to Shrewſbury, there to abide 


the iſſue of a formal trial before all the peers of 


the land. He was accuſed as a traitor, and bein 


pronounced guilty of the charge alledged againſt || 


him, was ſentenced to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered ; and this rigorous puniſhment was in- 
flicted upon him. | 

Thus was a ſovereign prince brought 
; an ignominious end for ſupporting 
his hereditary authority, and reſolutely exerciſing 
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dis beſt endeavours for protecting his native coun- 
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try from being reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. With 
prince David expired all diſtinction of govern- 
ment between the-principality and the kingdom, 
which had continued in a ſtate of contention for 
the ſpace of eight hundred years. The Welſh 
nobility having ſubmitted to the conqueror, an 
union was effected with the principality, where 
the laws of England, the power of the ſheriffs, 
and other officers of juſtice, were introduced and 
eſtabliſhed : but a long time elapſed, before the 
national prejudices and animoſities were entirely 
repreſſed. | | | 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the 
Welſh did not ſubmit without ſhewing the utmoſt 
reluctance, and by this very reluctance evinced 
the native independence of their ſouls ; nor does 
hiſtory furniſh an example of any people, who 
were more backward to bow their necks to what 
they deemed the yoke of ſlavery, _ os 

The king was now guilty of a piece of barba- 
rous policy, by no means honourable to his me- 
mory. The Britiſh bards, who had in ſucceſſion 
for ages, employed themſelves in rehearfing the 
magnanimous tranſactions of their anceſtors, till 
continued this practice ; which rendered them 
objects of the king's reſentment, as their verſes 
tended to keep alive the flame of freedom in the 
breaſts of their countrymen. The king foreſaw 
that he ſhould not be ſecure in his new territo- 
ries, while theſe friends of liberty continued their 
practices, and he therefore gave orders that they 
ſhould be maſſacred ; an inſtance of political bar- 
barity, that could not be juſtified by any conſide- 
rations, 

After this the king adopted a meaſure abun- 
dantly more wiſe and politic, and untinctured 
with any ſpecies of barbarity. We are told, 
that the Welſh being uneaſy that they could not 
be governed by a prince of their own, Edward 
hit on an expedient that happily anſwered his 
purpoſe. The queen was at that time pregnant, 
and the king flattering himſelf with the hope that 
ſhe might bear a ſon, he ſent her to lie- in at Caer- 
narvon-caſtle, where ſhe was brought to-bed of 
a prince, who was baptized by the name of Ed- 
ward. Hereupon the king convened an aſſembly 
of the nobles of Wales, and told them he would 
preſent them with a prince born among them, 
who could not ſpeak a word of Engliſh; and 
hereupon produced the child, who was viewed 
with rapture, received with acclamations of joy, 
and confidered as their future ſovereign, who 
ſhould govern them as a people diſtinct from the 
Engliſh, At this time the king's other ſon, Al- 
phonſo, was living; but his death happening 
ſoon after, young Edward became heir to the 
Engliſh throne. He was not inveſted with the 
principality of Wales, till he was ſeventeen years 
of age; but from that period to the preſent, the 
eldeſt ſon of the king of England has borne the 
title of prince of Wales, and the government of 
both kingdoms has been united under the ſame 
monarchs. ns | 5 

The reduction of Wales was ſucceeded by an 
event which would have been of ſtill greater 
importance, if the conſequences ariſing from 
it had been equally permanent. Alexander the 
Third, king of Scotland, had loſt his life in con- 
ſequence of a fall from his horſe, without leav- 
ing any male heir, and only a grand-daughter, 
named Margaret, who died not long after the 

. king. 
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ceſs, a moſt violent diſpute aroſe, reſpecting the 
ſucceſſion to the throne of Scotland, ſeveral men 
of great rank putting in their claim . Thus 
the nation was divided into factions proportioned 
to the number of the claimants. The opinions 
of many of the firſt people of Scotland were to- 
tally different; nor did they know how to deter- 
mine in a caſe that appeared of ſuch great magni- 
tude, 

After much diverſity of opinion, it was reſolv- 
ed to defer the deciſion of the matter to king Ed 
ward. The claimants were at length reduced to 
three, John Baliol, Robert Bruce, and John 
Haſtings, Haſtings claimed in right of his mo- 
ther, who was one of the co-heireſſes of the crown, 
Baliol founded his claim on his deſcent from the 
eldeſt daughter, who was his grandmother ; while 
Bruce put in his plea, as the ſon of the ſecond 
daughter. = | 

Reference having been made to king Edward, | 
he pretended to act with the moſt cautious cir- 
cumſpection in this buſineſs ; and though he had 
taken a previous reſolution, yet, with a ſpecies of | 
conſummate policy and artifice, he directed that 
proper enquiries ſhould be made into the nature 


and validity of each claim, that he might be en- 


” — — 


abled to form a judgment of the queſtion on 
Which he was to decide. Reſearches being made 
into old writings, ſome paſſages were found that 
appeared to favour the ſecret intentions of the 
king: wherefore, without farther heſitation, he 
refuſed to admit the claims of the ſeveral compe- 
titors, but urged his own as ſuperior to them 
all ; and to give the greater weight to theſe his pre-| 


tenſions, he marched towards the borders of Scot-|| 


land with a powerful army, and ſummoned the ba- 
Tons of that kingdom to meet him at Norham-caſtle,' 
ſituated on the ſouthern banks of the Tweed. 


Though the barons were in the higheſt degree 


alarmed and diſguſted on the receipt of this ſum- 
mons, yet they did not think it would be prudent 
to diſpute the matter with a prince of Henry's 
power. They therefore met him at the time and 
Place appointed, where he produced what he call- 
ed the proofs of his own claims, in preference to 
thoſe of any of the other candidates, and defired} 
that they would give their concurrence to his pre- 
tenfions ; but at the ſame time cautioned them to 
be deliberate in their proceedings, and determine 
only according to the principles of ſtrict juſtice. | 
The barons were ſo confounded at a claim of 
which they had hitherto formed no idea, and 
which they conceived to be founded in manifeſt 
injuftice, that they remained in abſolute filence. 
This. filence the king, with great artifice, inter- 
preted into a conſent to the legality of his de. 
mand; and having declared that he acted as ſo- 
vereign lord of all Scotland, he addreſſed himſelf 
to the ſeveral competitors for the crown, de- 
manding that they ſhould acknowledge his ſupe- 
riority. MY 
Over-awed by his preſence, and influenced by] 
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It is pretty plain, that as ſoon as king Alexander died, 
he (Edward) began to project the uniting of Scotland with || 


England. With this view he got his ſon, prince Edward, |' 


married to Margaret, Alexander's grand-daughter, then | 
yu, and the only remains of his race: but ſhe dying 
foon after, there aroſe great diſputes in Scotland about the 
a- and ſeveral great men laid claim to the crown. 
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king *. In conſequence of the death of this prin- 
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the fear of his power, all the claimants reſpee. 
tively acknowledged him their ſovereign. Robert 
Bruce ſet the example, and was ſoon followed hy 
the reſt, The claim of Edward being thus ſane. 
tified by general conſent, he began to refle& 
which of the candidates ſhould a& as his deputy 
and do him homage for the kingdom. It is im. 
poſſible at this diſtance of time, to ſay whether 
he had the principal regard to the juſtice, or to 
the abilities of the man that he ſhould depute. 
However, © in order to give this deliberation 


| © the appearance of impartiality, an hundred 


* commiſſioners were appointed,“ forty of whom 


| were choſen by the friends of John Baliol ; forty 
| by thoſe who favoured the pretenfions of Robert 


Bruce, and twenty by the king. | 

Theſe ſteps being taken, Edward, to give his 
proceedings the colour of impartiality, candour, 
and fair dealing, marched towards the ſouth of 


| England, while the commiſſioners were left to de. 
liberate at Berwick upon Tweed. The queſtion 


to be diſcuſſed was not involved in much difficyl. 
ty : it was fimply this; Whether Baliol, who 
& was deſcended from the eldeſt fiſter, but far. 
e ther removed by one degree, was to be prefer- 


red before Bruce, who was actually the younger 


<&: iifter's fon 7?” | | 
The people of that age had nearly the ſame 


[ſentiments reſpecting the right of inheritance, 


which prevail at the preſent period throughout 
the greater part of Europe; ſo that the commi- 
fioners appointed to examine into this bufineſs, 
concurred in opinion with the moſt able lawyers, 
that the claim of Baliol was better founded than 
that of his competitor; on which Edward deter- 
mined in his favour, and he was put in poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom of Scotland, and all its fortreſſes, 
which had before been ſurrendered to king Fd- 
ward, to whom the new Scotch king {wore alle- 
glance and did homage *. f 

Baliol was no ſooner ſeated on the throne of 
Scotland, than he began to find that he was more 
a vaſſal than a ſovereign ; for one of the firſt ſteps 
that Edward took, ſerved to convince him, that 
he was determined to ftretch the regal prerogative 
to its utmoſt extent, and to enforce his whole au- 
thority at once, inſtead of reducing the Scots to 
the Engliſh yoke by gentle gradations &. 

A merchant of Gaſcony preſented a petition to 

Edward, ftating, that a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney was due to him from the late Alexander, king 
of Scotland ; and that he had repeatedly applicd 

to Baliol, the preſent king, for payment, but 
without ſucceſs. Strange as it may appear, this 
was deemed by Edward a ſufficient ground on 
which to exert his newly aſfumed authority; 

whereupon he fummoned Baliol to make his ap- 
pearance at Weſtminſter, or wherever he ſhould 
be, to anſwer the complaint of the foreigner ; and 
on matters equally frivolous, he cauſed him to be 
ſummoned fix different times; ſo that the poor 


| king of Scotland ſoon found that his ſovereignty 


was little other than nominal, and he determined, 


— —— 
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Some writers ſay, there were twelve competitors for che 
crown. 

The Scots ſay, that the conduct of king Edward through- 
out this whole affair, was a continued ſcene of artifice, cor” 
ruption, and violence. : 

When kings are too fond of extending their prerog? 

tive, they often loſe the very power for which they are con- 

teſting, | 0 F 
1 
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if poſſible, to free himſelf from the bondage un- 
der which he groaned. | : 
With this view he revolted from his pro- 
mifzd obedience, and made intereſt with the 
ope to abſolve him from the oaths he had 
Ly ol to do homage to Edward. He pro- 
ceeded {till farther; and in order to acquire 
an acceſſion of ſtrength, made a ſecret com- 
act with Philip king of France, which laid the 
foundation of an union between that kingdom and 
Scotland, which proved fatal to the intereſts of 


this kingdom 


daughter of Philip de Valois, ſhould be mar- 
= Ne eldeft ſon of the Scotch king. 
Theſe proceedings were by no means a fecret to 


that was intended, determined, as far as was in 
his power, to avert the threatened blow, With 
this view he ſent a ſummons to Baliol to pay him 


troops to aid in repelling an inyaſion from France, 
with which power he had been for ſome time at 
variance. Edward likewiſe ſummoned him to ap- 


caſtle, and to ſurrender fome of his principal forts. 


this refuſal following, agreeable to his expecta- 
tions, he marched a body of thirty 
thouſand horſe and four thouſand foot, 


A. D. 1286. 


into Scotland *. 


The abilities and the courage of the Scotch king 
being in equal difrepute with his countrymen, his 
affairs were aſſiſted, or rather goyerned, by a 
council of twelve of the nobility. In this exi- 


forty thouſand men to be raiſed, and marched to 
the frontiers, to oppoſe the Engliſh king, who 
vas now making preparations for his intended 
attack. FR 
Robert Bruce and his ſon, with others amon 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the nobility of Scotland, 
made an immediate ſubmiſſion to Edward, who 
found his advantage in the intimidation which this 


countrymen. The conſequence was, that the 


me town of Berwick was affaulted and taken, the 


WT toner, and the garriſon, conſiſting of ſeven thou- 
W ſand men, put to the ſword. This was an event 


was reſolved to puſh his ſucceſs to the utmoſt : 


W bar; and the Scotch, well aware of the conſe- 
W quence of that place, advanced towards it with 
their whole army, under the command of the earls 
of Lenox, Buchan, and Mar, in the hope of com- 
pelling the Engliſh to retreat : but in this they 


ä 


King Edward entered Scotland with his army, having 
brit gained Robert Bruce to his fide, by promiſing him the 
crown, in caſe he would declare againſt Baliol. 

+ This ſtone he cauſed to be conveyed to the abbey of 

eſtminſter, and directed it to be placed on a chair there, 
where it remains to the preſent day. Upon this ſtone are 
engraved the following Latin verſes: 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti hunc quocunque locatum, 
lxvenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


homage as his vaſſal, and to fend him a body of | 


circumſtance impreſſed on the minds of their 


governor, Sir William Douglas, being made pri- 


ſo favourable to the wiſhes of Edward, that he 


wherefore he ſent ten thouſand men, under the 
command of the earl of Warrenne, to befiege Dun- 


for a long ſucceſſion of years. To 
ive validity to this compact, it was agreed, that | 


— 4 


— 


— 2— 


— — — 


without oppoſition, and all the ſouthern 
king Edward, who being aware of the miſchief 


reader; hut it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the 


705 
were miſtaken ; for though they were ſuperior to 
the Engliſh in point of numbers, the latter had 
greatly the advantage in point of courage and mi- 
litary ſxill. The conteſt, though violent, was 
ſhort : the Scotch army was thrown into confuſi- 
on, and more than twenty thouſand of them feil 
in the field of battle. ' 

By this time Edward had arrived with the main 
body of his army, and, on the day ſucceeding 
this victory, he advanced to Dunbar, the gates 
of which were opened for his reception; 3 

Thus ſucceſsful, he now proceeded without a 
doubt of future victory. Roxburgh, Edin? 
burgh, Sterling, Perth, and moſt of the other 
places of importance, ſurrendered to him almoſt 
parts of 
the kingdom were thus ſubjected with little diffi- 


| culty : but it was not fo eaſy a matter to reduce 


the northern part, on account of the forefts with 
which it was over- run, and its ſtupendous moun- 
tains, many of which were :naceetfibie, | 

The king, finding the difficulty of reducing 


| this part of the country, ſent to Ireland and Wales 
5 for bodies of troops; who, from the nature of their 
„ ear at a parliament intended to be held at New-1 


own countries, and their accuſtomed mode of 


| making war, were fuppoſed to be better able than 
Edward had no conception that any of theſe |' 


orders would be complied with; but he iſſued 
them with a view to reſent the inſult on refuſal; and 


the Engliſh to ſubjugate that part of Scotland 
which was ſtill unreduced : but the ſubmiſſion of 
Bahol rendered theſe preparations for Os 


| the war unneceffary ; for, being almoſt reduce 
| by famine, and convinced that his perſonal ſafety 


muſt depend on his ſubmiſſion, he haſtened to 
the King, and refigned his crown to him, to be 


| difpoſed of as he might think proper, Baliol ex- 


preſſed his ſincere ſorrow for his failure in the al- 
legiance that he had vowed, and the whole king- 


| | dom ſoon followed his example of ſubmiſſion, 
gency of affairs, the council ordered an army of | 


King Edward having made this great acquifiti- 


on to his territorial poſſeſſions, reſolved to ſecure 


| what he had obtained by every poſſible precaution. 


He placed Engliſh garriſons and governors in all 
the caſtles, and deſtroyed the public records and 


| monuments of antiquity, which the Scotch have 


always deemed, and with great truth, an irrepa- 


| rable loſs. This being done, he repaired to Eng- 


land, carrying with him the crown and ſceptre of 
Scotland, and the reſt of the regalia; and amon 


| other articles, took away the famous ſtone from 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms was extremely rapid : | 


the abbey of Scone 4, on which their kings uſed 
to be ſeated during the ceremony of inauguration. 
To this ſtone the vulgar gave the denomination of 
Jacob's pillow ; and they had a tradition among 
them, that to whatever place the ſtone ſhould be 
removed, their government would follow. : 
The great ſeal belonging to John Baliol was de- 
ſtroyed, and the unfortunate prince himſelf con- 
ducted to London and committed to the Tower; 
but his liberty was granted him after an impriſon- 
ment of two years, when he was baniſhed to France: 
he ſpent the remainder of his days in privacy and 


— 


4 * 
: 


In Engliſh thus : 
If truth there be in what old prophets ſay, | 
Where'er this ſtone is found, the Scots ſhall ſway. 


Some of our modern patriots inſiſt, that this prophecy is' 
fully compleated, and that the Scots have actually governed 
for ſome years paſt in this kingdom. How far this remark 
be founded in fact, muſt be left to the determination of the 


ar- 
tiality of the vulgar Scots is not to be wondered at, — 


| they believed it to have been the pillow on which Jacob had 


qr died in the year 1314, about the age of ſifty- 
ve. 


retirement, 
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retirement, without making the leaſt effort to re- ter was given on this occaſion; and it is afferted, 
cover his former ſtation in life; which ſeems to || that the French ſuſtained a loſs of fifteen thou- 
be a proof, that he was not ſo much a ſlave to am- || ſand men. To account for ſo conſiderable a 


bition, but that he knew how to be happy. ſlaughter, it is neceſſary to mention, that the French Ml 
AD The licentious barons and their ad- || were tranſporting a large body of forces from the Ml 
4293, herents, were not the only people who || ſouth, among whom terrible havock was made by 


committed robberies, and were guilty of other || the adverſe party. Ek 
violent and diſorderly proceedings. The feeble Hitherto the ſovereigns of the two nations had 
execution of the laws ſeemed to give encourage- || remained unconcerned ſpectators of the dreadful . 
ment to rapine, cruelty, and private revenge. || devaſtations among their reſpective ſubjects; but 
The ſea was infeſted by pirates, who committed || affairs had now aſſumed too ſerious an aſpect, tn 
innumerable depredations, and frequent acts of || permit them to continue longer in a ſtate of in. i 
cruelty. The merchants and mariners conceived, || difference. Philip diſpatched an ambaſſador to 
that provocations of any kind were ſufficient to || demand reparation of Edward, who ſent the bi. 
Juſtify them in retaliating inſults or injuries; and || ſhop of London to the court of France, charged 
therefore they purſued no means for obtaining || with a commiſſion to negotiate a treaty. The bj. 
legal redreſs, but endeavoured to inflict immediate || ſhop repreſented, that ſuch Frenchmen as con- 
vengeance upon the aggreſſors. I ceived themſelves to be injured, were at liberty to 
A ſerious contention between England and || ſeek redreſs from the Engliſh courts of juſtice 
France aroſe, in conſequence of a very trivial oc- || which were eſtabliſhed on ſuch equitable and juſt 
currence. Part of the crews of a Norman and || principles, that the laws could not fail to operate 
Engliſh ſhip, both lying off the coaſt near Bay- to the relief of the injured parties; who would be 
onne, landed nearly at one time, in order to pro- equally the objects of protection and redreſs, 
cure water at the ſame ſpring. Each party claim- || without regard to the diſtinction of country. He 
ing a priority of right to fill the veſſels that they || alſo propoſed to decide the matter in diſpute by 
had brought from their reſpective ſhips, a conten- || referring it to private arbiters, by a perſonal inter- 
tion aroſe, and one of the Normans was killed in || view between the two monarchs, by ſubmitting 
the affray. Hence enſued a bloody war, in which || the deciſion of the caſe to the pope, the general 
a conſiderable part of Europe was involved. The || college of cardinals, or to any particular number 
Norman mariners exhibited complaints againſt || of cardinals whom the parties might agree to no- 
the Engliſh before Philip king of France, who] minate. Theſe propoſitions were rejected by the 
_ declined taking cognizance of the matter, but || French, and violences continued to be perpetrated 
gave the ſeamen permiſſion to ſeek revenge in {| on the ſea by both parties. Philip cited Edward 
whatever way they might think proper. In aas duke of Guienne, to appear at the court of 
ſhort time the Normans ſeized the crew of an || France, and anſwer for the outrages committed by 
Engliſh ſhip in the channel, and hanged ſeveral || his ſubjects. Edward, apprehending that an open 
of them, together with a number of dogs, in the || rupture would enſue, diſpatched a valiant and ex- 
preſence of their companions ; who were inform- || perienced commander, named John St. John, to 
ed, that the men were put to death in that diſ- || Guienne, with authority to put that province into 
| ia manner, in revenge for the death of the || a condition for repelling attacks of the enemy. 
orman who had been flain at Bayonne. The de- Edward was greatly averſe to engag- A.D 
liberate cruelty of this action, and the galling in- || ing in a war with France at this period, © OP 
ſult it conveyed, inflamed the mariners of the || and therefore he ſent his brother Edmund, earl of 
Cinque Ports with. an unconquerable defire of || Lancaſter, to the court of Philip. Edmund had 
wreaking vengeance upon the Normans, for the || eſpouſed the queen of Navarre, mother of Jane i 
barbarous violence they had offered to their coun- |} queen of France; and on account of this alliance, 
trymen. They ſeized all French ſhips without {| it was imagined he would prove ſucceſsful in his 
diſtinction, and inflicted ſimilar barbarities on the || endeavours to effect a reconciliation. Jane, queen 
Mariners. In return, the ſhips belonging to Ed- || of France, and Mary the queen dowager, pre- 
ward's ſubjects were aſſaulted by the 4 : pi- || tended to exert their intereſt with Philip to prevail 
racy and murder now raged upon the ſea without || upon him to conclude a treaty : they informed 
controul ; no quarter was allowed by either party, || Edmund, that the king of France was highly of. 
and many thouſands of mariners fell ſacrifices in || fended at the indignity with which he had been 
this dreadful quarrel. The Engliſh engaged the || treated by his ſub-vaſſals of Guienne; and that if 
Iriſh and Dutch ſeamen in private negociations, this point of honour could be adjuſted, no impe- 
as did the French the Flemiſh and Genoeſe. diment would remain to an entire accommodation 
A Norman fleet, conſiſting of two hundred || of all diſagreements ; they further informed 
veſſels, failed towards the ſouth to bring home || Edmund, that if England would conſent to give 
wine and other merchandize; and they ſeized all || Philip poſſeſſion of Guienne, he would confider 
the Engliſh ſhips they met in their paſſage, mak- || the ſurrender as a ſufficient reparation to the ho- 
ing booty of the goods they contained, and putting nour of his affronted crown, and engage imme- 
the mariners to death. The inhabitants of the || diately to reſtore the province to England ; adding, 
Engliſh ſea-ports no ſooner had gained intelligence || that very eaſy terms would be accepted in full ac- 
of the above event, than they fitted out fixty ſhips || quittal of all other injuries. 
better manned, and in every other reſpe& more || Edward judging himſelf to be on the point of 
compleatly equipped for battle, than thoſe of the || an immediate war with Scotland, and the ſubju- 
enemy. Upon the return of the Norman fleet, an || gation of that country having been long his mol 
obſtinate battle was fought, in which the Engliſh 3 object, he tranſmitted authority to his 
obtained a ſignal victory; for the greateſt part of || brother Edmund to fign the treaty with the tuo 
the veſſels belonging to the enemy were either cap- || queens, which was concluded immediately upon 
tured, ſunk, or otherwiſe deſtroyed. | No quar- the arrival of the meffenger. Philip 12 5 
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of the enemy, at length compelled tim to capi- 


pledged his honour to 18 his part of the en- 
agement, 0 MA ORR for Edward's || tulate. _ | 
appearance at the court of France. But Guienne{] Theſe ſucceſſes „ ee 
was no ſooner . to re than the cita- || ſo flattering to No PCT 1 [ens of the 1 
tion was renewed; and upon is NON-A earance, monarch that h 251 A ne renen 
a formal ſentence of condemnation Caſte againſt || attem ting = NI ibn Basa. Ihe 
Edward, whoſe territory of Guienne was at the || French troops made an attack by furprize 1 q 
fame time declared to be legally forfeited. Dover, which place they van hed? d 32 
Enraged at having been made the dupe of ſo || ſumed the whole town by fire : biz th & pa con- 
= " 2 1 forme ANNE with |] poſed in their attempts to penetrate 3 perf 
Adolphus de Naflau, King ot the Romans, Ama- |] tr d in a ſhort ti | nto the - 
—.5 count of Savoy , the archbiſhop of Cologne, philip now er b pn 75 3 
the counts of Gueldres and Luxembourg, and the || John Baliol, king of Scotland; a 1 N with 
duke of Brabant and count Barre, who had eſpouſed || was the orl un of that firm by Aer i 1s treaty 
Margaret and Eleanor, his two daughters; and French n iel , ö cats 
he propoſed that theſe allies ſhould make a diver- by their mutual neceſſities and int * 1 
fion of the French army, by attacking the king- [| ſucceſſion of ages. In MN ES ere f 3 a 
dom in different parts. By forming theſe alliances || with France ohn ſtipulated th 7 11 re 1 5d 
Edward greatly exhauſted his revenues, which || ſhould ef] 4 the A 2 8 at his eldeſt ſon 
_ vcr before in a very impoveriſhed ſtate, DO ITT Thos 72 "my 1 ay 40 voy and 
1 So determined was Edward to raiſe a numerous || Edward renewed his attem 1 ff 1 A. P. 1286. 
; army, that he cleared the priſons of robbers, and || recovery of Guienne ; in > 3 ; & on hich 
I perſons accuſed of other deſperate offences, and pedition he employed 1 
_ tformed them into a military corps. This body of || troops under t 11 2 
troops was led by John de Bretagne, earl of Rich- earl of Lancaſter, who aft 4 e ee 
mond, againſt the province of Guienne; and at || vantages he un mg ns af- 
firſt they obtained ſome advantage, but in the || was 25 "is 2 I ke * 
a 2 {Hed inate 
ts: mg ev, act ff Warr eee 
7 10 eminent phyficians, and in a ſhort time put a period 
n tal | | 2 * put a perio 
44 yo e 
trary winds, he deemed it expedient to deckind | provin r Ed, _ 2 of Guienne 
perſonally engaging in a foreign expedition, as he [| arms ” inſt anothe whe: K olved to direct hie 
mon ca to apprehend an invaſion from the || F or get; he n 23 70 ly tuation! 
Scotch; and in a ſhort time he was alarmed byga || capable of repelli A erde 
rebellion having broke out ir l FP aſſault. In conſequence 
inſurrection eee 4 : ; 1 Ke reſolution, he deemed it expedient to 
the principality to obedience. unn . n "3s his intereſt, by contracting an alliance 
ee ee Philip 1 8 2 Jo 1 * 8 to whom he gave in 
A BAD 51mg 9 er is dug ter Elizabeth; and in confide- 
the French armies, beſieged Podenſac, a ſmall 8 che Qt 5 e of G 7 1 
fortreſs in the neighbourhood of Rions - and pur- With theſ, oY Pars . 10d earl of Flanders. 
Joes the attack with ſo much vigour, that Giffard | 3 himſelf with the ma br hg rwe 
the governor, judged it expedient to capitulate. able, in a ſh 5 nN ing 
Conſidered in a general point of view, the rice N art. ame, to recover. his hereditary 
80 ne were as „ 'to ce Eng. OR ON 2 00 ed th 7 this 
iſh as the poſture of affairs would admit : ſum . d that à large 
e True ne Fo CEE 
cons, all of whom were left priſoners at diſcretion ? Hir the ſpeedy e e re 
and Charles de Valois ordered about fifty of them pris AY h l of his projected enter- 
to be hanged as rebels. This ſtroke of policy Lb Edv 9 and the people violently op- 
ſerved at once to intimidate the Gaſ, F 1 Sh dward's requifition for ſo large a ſum as 
and to inſpire them with an AUC le eo | he demanded; lee 
Ch | | | gy e a campaign ; in con | 


* 


1 neceſſary preparations for beſiegi IT IST: . 
n | ging that place, || reconciliation, and refer the decifi ir di 
n The earl of Richmond, who had the command || ferences to the pope, by 83 ed 2 1 if 


of the Engliſh forces, thought Rions by | : 
81 rces, s by no means [| mutuall eed to abide. 
2 to withſtand the attacks of the ene- 1 1 oh it Jew gf » 
A n e e . le Warte families 
Gaſcons, exaſperated to a de e108 France apc ZNgapC, 8 dounie marriage ſhould 
Talperated to à degree. of extravagance, || be ſolemnized. ret 11 
: ee 3 been made for cheir ſafety was now, contracted and ber n 4 
8 5 my 0 5 er opened their gates F rench ſovereign's daughter, was affianced to the 
of the Engliſh 3 Th y ruſhed upon the rear || prince of, Wales. Philip conſented to relinquiſh 
Ks. * * Rp French gained an || Guienne: in favour of the Engliſh monarch, and 
priſoners of hob 0 Wes and ſecured many 2 727 8 1 the king of Scotland: 1 
8 5 uy and it was ſtipulated on the part of | | 
Wire qe. | fon 5 the earl of Oxford, who] he ſhould 40 the ec e os 
i 5 5 Severe, for ſome time Flanders. Thus, after the expenditure of im- | 
attacks of the N 0 8 ence againſt the vigorous || menſe ſums, eXceffive fatigue and continual anxi- 4 
a ailants: but the ſuperior power [| ety in hoſtile * an accommodation 
| m Was 
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was negociated to the mutual ſatisfaction of the 


contending powers, who now reſolved to direct 
their arms againſt ſuch of the neighbouring 
princes, as were not ſufficiently formidable to con- 
tend with them on terms of equality. 

The army that Edward had led into Flanders, 
as compoſed of fifty thouſand men; and the ex- 


pences of his fruitleſs expedition, were greatly be- 


yond what the ſtate of his finances could afford 
without extreme inconvenience. The ſums levied 
upon the people were conſidered as ſuch extrava- 
gaht exactions, that diſconterit and complaints 
againſt the arbitrary and enormous demands of go- 
vertiment prevailed throughout the kingdom; and 


the popular diſquietudes at length aroſe to fuch 'a 


height, as even to threaten the ſecurity of the king's 


perſon and crown. In order to defray the expences 
of the intended war againſt France, Edward prevail- 


ed upon his parliament to grant him very liberal 
ſupplies. The real epocha of the eftabliſhment of 

the houſe of commons * is in the twenty-third year 
of the reign of King Edward, when that auguſt aſ- 
ſembly was firſt efabliſhed by him, on the firm 
and ſolid principles by which it has been maintain- 
ed to the preſent period, and when the dawnings 
of a popular government were firſt experienced in 


this Kingdom. | 


* 


he introduction of commerce and the im- 


p * * 


rovements in agriculture, had given a conſidera- 


ble part of the national property into the poſſeſſion 


of the lower orders of the people; and in conſe- 


Abbas hereof a great part of the power and in- 


fluence of the barons was transferred to them, and 
therefore their concurrence was thought neceſſary, 
in granting any Wien. Ape dn for the exi- 
gencies of goyernment. , Theſe conſiderations in- 


I 


— 


4 by x 47 x rf. Sev ctr, . ea | 
duced Edward to iffue writs to the ſeveral ſheriffs, 


commanding them to call'to parliament, beſides 
the two knig ts of each ſhire, two deputies from 
each borough within their reſpective juriſdictions: 
ordering that each deputy ſhould come to parlia- 
ment with authority from his conſtituents, to grant 
ſuch ſupplies to government as they ſhould judge to 


- 


* 
* = Y ? 


be neceflary for providing for the intereſts and ſafety 


of the kingdom, and for the ſupport of the honour 


and dignity of the crown. The expences the depu- 
ties incurred by their attendance in parliament, were 
to be defrayed by their conſtituents.” So far were the 
people from being ambitiqus'of the honour of a de- 
putation toſeryein partiament, thatthe appointment 
ro that duty was univerſally confidered as a misfor- 
tune, fince they conceived that neither honour nor 
pecuniary advantage was to be acquired in return 
for the time expended" in the execution of ſo 
irkſome an employment: and the ubabitents of 
the boroughs were exceedingly diſſatisfied, when- 
ever the Nine called upon them to nominate de- 
puries to fir in parliament. | The unanimity off 
the commons, and their temperate and judicious 
conduct, ſoon procured them a degree of feſpect 
and veneration from the public: and by time 
their conſequence and authority gradually in- 
ereaſed. As they were liberal in granting the 
king ſupplies, they thought themſelves juftifiable 
in aſſuming the privilege of petitioning the throne 
for a redreſs of public grievances. The impo- 
veriſhed revenues of the king, compelled him to 
make frequent and large Pops 9 Senſis upon 
the commons; and ſuppoſing that from their ready 


. . 


th 


„The houſe of peers was originally the only parliamen- 


tary aſſembly, 


1 
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acquieſcence in his requiſitions, they derived no 
inconſiderable ſhare of conſequence in the ſtate. 
they proceeded from humbly petitioning, to make 
formal demands upon the king for rectifying ſuch 
errors as were ſuppoſed to exiſt in the adminiſtra. 
tion of government. The commons being inveſt. 
ed with the power of diſpoſing of the public pro- 
perty, gradually acquired a conſiderable portion of 
influence and authority in the management of nz. 
tional concerns. „ 
In this ſituation was the parliament of England 
when the king ſolicited for ſupplies to enable bim 
to proſecute the war againſt France. The barong 
and knights granted him atwelfth, andthe boroughs 
an eighth of their moveables. He demanded 3 
fifth of the moveables of the clergy, but they ob. 
ſtinately reſiſted his claim. Some time previous 
to this period, the pope had publiſhed a bull, ay. 
thorizing the eccleſiaſties to refuſe paying taxes to 
any temporal prince, who had not procured an 
order from the ſee of Rome to enforce the de- 
mand. Availing themſelves of this privilege, the 
clergy obje&ed to comply with the impoſitions; 
urging, that though they owed obedience to a ſpiri- 
tual and a temporal ſovereign, a concern for their 
future welfare induced them to act in conformity to 
the ſacred commands of the former, without re. 
gard to the inclination of the latter. Enraged at 
the refuſal of his clergy, the king withdrew from 
them his temporal protection; and ſuffered his 
paffion to precipitate him ſo far beyond the bounds 
of diſcretion, that he commanded the judges of 
the courts of law to hear no cauſes where the 
[| clergy were intitled to redreſs, and to withhold 
Hatice from them even when "oppreſſed by the 
c 
The eccleſiaſtics were now reduced to a ſitus. 
tion which expoſed them to perpetual inſults, op- 
preſſion, and cruelty. It was ſeldom that they 
ventured to appear in public without being diſ 
mounted from their horſes, and plundered of 
their cloaths and other property, and ſubjeccted 
to the moſt groſs indignities from the ungovern- 
able rabble; nor was even the primate himſelf 
exempted from theſe ſeverities. The injurious 
treatment which the clergy experienced, at length 
induced their compliance to the king's requif- 
tions: they conſented to depoſit ſtipulated ſums 
of money in certain churches, whence the trea- 
ſure was to be removed by perſons authorized for 
that purpoſe. The money thus raiſed, though 
very conſiderable, was not nearly equal to provide 
for the neceſſities of the times, and therefore many 
new taxes were arbitrarily impoſed upon the ſub- 
jects. The king impoſed a duty of forty ſhillings 
upon every fack of wool ; and he commanded 
the ſheriffs to provide him with two thouſand quar- 
ters of wheat, and an equal quantity of oats, pre- 
tending that he would receive theſe levies by way 
of loan; and that he would return an equivalent 
when his revenues were ſufficiently repleniſhed, 
to allow him the opportunity of performing that 
act of juſtice. 5 A 6 
The oppreffive. meaſures purſued by the king, 
fomented violent diſſatisfaction and loud com- 
plaints both among the clergy and the laity ; and 
many of the barons, * by the danger that 
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ſeemed to threaten the national liberty, and jea- 
lous of their own privileges, encouraged the po- 
pular tumult, and diſpoſed the populace to en- 
gage in an inſurrection. The ſpirit of refiſtance 
was firſt manifeſted upon Edward's nominating 
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mohbry Bohun; the conſtable; and Roger Bi. 
ae eee of England; to the command 
of à body of forces which he was preparing to 
embark Gr Gaſcony, where they were to act, while 
he made à diverſion on the fide of Flanders. Theſe 
noblemen obſtinately refuſed to obey the "king's 
command, infiſting, that the duties of their of- 
fices, though they obliged them to attend the ſo- 
yereign in his wars, exempred them from taking 
the command of his armies. "The king, enraged 
at this declaration, exclaimed in a tranſport of 
anger, * By the eternal God, you ſhall either go 
« or be hanged !” To which Bohun replied, in a 
tone of voice equally vehement,“ By the eternal 
« God, I will neither go nor be hanged.” The 
ſpirited oppoſition of theſe powerful noblemen, 
entirely diſconcerted Edward's project of reco- 
vering poſſeſſion "of his Hereditary territory of 
 Guicnne ; and conſcious that he had extended the 
W prerogative beyond the limits preſcribed by the 
forms of the conſtitution, he deemed it expedient 
to adopt meaſures for effecting à reconciliation; 
Vith his ſubjects, among all ranks of whom the 
W moſt violent diſſatisfactions had long prevailed. | 
| The king poſſeſſed a degree of prudence, t | 
always taught him to recede when he had gone too 
far. He now, therefore, pleaded the urgent ne- 
ceſfities of "the crown; and as he was then on the 
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| cution of it was expedited, in conſe- AD: 
quence of an inſurrection which hap- 297. 
pened in Scotland about this period. The Scots of 
that age, appear to have been of a diſpoſition that 
could not eaſily ſubmit to a conqueror; and though 
they had been fo lately reduced with appatent eaſe, 
through the dread of Edward's ſupetior power, 
vet they felt and nouriſhed a ſpirit of indepen- 
dence which diſdained ſubmiſſion, and bade de- 
flance to defeat. N 
The eatl of Warterine had been left in that 
kingdom to act as juſticiary. He was a man of 
undiſputed valour; and equally mild and prudent 
in his government. He had greatly contributed 
to reduce the country by the valour of his arms, 
and he now governed and protected it accord- 
ing to the rules of juſtice and equity: but an ill 
ſtate of health obliging him to quit the kingdom, 
he left the management of public affairs to the 
care of two men, altogether unqualified for ſo ardu- 
ous and important a taſk, The one, named 
Ormeſby, was of a ſevere and barbarous diſpoſi- 
tion; the other, whoſe name was Crefſingham, 
was mean and avaricious in the extreme. . 
Common ſenſe will not allow us to ſuppoſe, that 
any good conſequences could atiſe from an admi- 
niſtration in the hands of ſuch men. The fact is, 
that their flagrant oppreſſions inſtigated the peo- 
ple to have recourſe to that laſt mode of deciſion, 
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point e e he promiſed, that, 
on his rétürn, he would redfeſs all grievances, 
« reſtore* the executin of the laws, and make 
c his ſubjects compenſation for the loſſes which 
(they had ſuſtained.” 7017 | 
BY This declaration was very favourably received, 
and ſerved to quiet the minds of the people in a 
great degtee during the abſence of 'the king: but 
on the meeting of the enſuing parliament, the 
to noblemen above-mentioned, attended by a 
large number of troops, both horſe and foot, took 
poſſeſfion of the city gates, and compelled the 
a king's council to ſign the Magna Charta, with an 
additional clauſe, that the Kingdom ſhould be for 
cer ſecured againſt all taxation not warranted by 
actof parliament.” The council” made no kind of 
blesttation to the giving their fignatures to this im- 
pottant compact, which was ſent over to Flanders 
or the ratification of the king, Who was at firſt 
WS unwilling to figh it, but at length thought it pru- 
_— e ee e e ee 
On Edward's return; he confirmed the conceſ. 
ions he had made, and gave a full conſent to ered 
= article that was deriainded of him, thoug there is 
WT little doubt but that his conſent was in total oppo- 
fttion to his real ſentiments. Thus we ſee, and 
Pngliſhmen ought to congratulate themſelves on 
the event,” a final eſtabliſhment” of the Magna 
Charta, after the conteſt of a century; and we 
may ſay, in the words of an elegant writer, “ it 
was not the leaſt cireumſtance in its favour, that 
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W © epreateſt and boldeſt princes that ever ſwayed: 
_ © the Engiith Teeptts $77 00 mt Ci rome 
= Thus we fee, that there was little of violence 
uſed in procuring the confirmation of this charter: 
but it ap 
|  * ArefleQtion naturally ariſes on the conſideration of this 
lubje&. Princes, from the mode in which they are edu- 


. Cated, and the faſcinating charms of that flattery with 
Which they are perpetually ſurrounded, are too apt to think 
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(its confirmation was procured from one of the 


pears highly probable, that the final exe- 


arms. Some of thoſe who had retreated to the 
mountains, in dread of the power of Edward, 
took this opportunity to leave their places of re- 
tirement, and deſcended, to make one effort forthe 
liberties of their country. 


- Theſe gallant men were led 
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on by William 


Wallace, whoſe name will be remembered with 


honour, while any memorials of the Scottiſh hiſ- 
tory remain. Wallace was not deſcended of any 
diſtinguiſhed family, nor had he any fortune ſuf- 
ficient to give him more than a common name 
among his countrymen. It was principally to his 


[ſuperior bravery, that he was indebted for the ce- 


lebrity of his name. He was the ſon of a gen- 
tleman in the weſtern part of the kingdom, was 
remarkable for his extraordinary ſize, ſuperior 
ſtrength, difintereſted love of his country, and a 
degree of courage that bade defiance to all ideas 
of fear. With theſe perſonal and mental quali- 


fications, it is not to be wondered at, that Wal- 


{ lace was moſt eagerly ambitious of independence. 
He readily engaged in the public ſervice; and to 
Him reſorted; (to uſe the words of a celebrated 
hiſtorian) „ All thoſe who were obnoxious to the 
| © Engliſh government, the proud, the bold, the 
c criminal, and the ambitious.” . 0 

| | Theſe” people, who had been inured to hard- 
ſhips, dangers, and misfortunes from their infan- 
cy, became enthufiaſtic admirers of their new 
commander; who endured the diſtreſſes of famine 
and fatigue; with a degree of perſeverance which 
they had conceived" impoſſible» For a little time 
he” confined himſelf to the making ſmall incur- 
ſions and attacks on'the/Engliſh. His forces were 
now continually increafing, and his efforts became 
more vigorous in proportion: news of his gallant 
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our annals do not furniſh us with one inſtance of a prince, 

acting the tyrant with impunity : and if they did, it is not 
to be preſumed, that a tyrant could find one moment of 
ri from the corroding tortures of his own guilty con- 
cience. 6 * 
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themſelves above the laws of reaſon and their country: but 
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became ſuperior to that of their opponents; many 
of the chief barons joined the inſurgents: Sir 


ſo formidable, that the earl of Warrenne found 


future. | 


however, with a few faithful followers, diſdained 


of a haughty and impetuous diſpoſition, urged. 
- him to the fight from motives of revenge. The 
. earl reluctantly complied, and a part of his army 
they had time to formthemſelves in order of battle, 


tage he had gained, ſome of the enemy were 


and proceeded to Berwick, being purſued by 
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actions ſpread with rapidity through the country; 
and though he had at firſt been joined by few but 
the daring and the deſperate, yet he was now fol- 
lowed by all who were zealous lovers of their coun- 


With theſe re-inforcements he laid a plan to 
ſurprize Ormeſby, the Engliſh agent, who had 
taken up his refidence at Scone; Ormeſby being 
apprized of the intention, effected his eſcape ; 
but left behind him a number of valuable effects, 
which afforded a very ſeaſonable ſupply to the 
oppoſite party. 5115 
The power of the Scots now increaſed, till it 


William Douglas was among thoſe who made an 
early declaration in favour of his oppreſſed coun- 
trymen, while their cauſe was more ſecretly abet · 
ted by Robert Bruce. | 


The power of the inſurgents was now become 


it neceſſary to prepare a formidable force to op- 


poſe it: for which purpoſe, he raiſed forty thou- 


ſand men in the north of England, in order to 
combat thoſe who had ſo lately been in ſubmiſ- 
ſion. The Scots had now croſſed the borders, 
and began to ravage and deſolate the country, 
when Warrenne unexpectedly entered Annandale, 


and ſurprized the enemy at Irvine. The earl com- 
. manding a force greatly ſuperior to that of his 


opponents, they were under a neceſſity of capi- 
tulating, and giving hoſtages for their fidelity in 


The greater part of the nobility. now-renewed 
the oaths they had formerly taken, and joined the 


that their hearts revolted againſt their actions, 
and that they wiſhed only for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of re- aſſerting their freedom. Wallace, 


to ſubmit to the victors, and marched towards 
the north, with a view to maintain their liberty 
as long as poſſible *, _ 


The earl of Warrenne followed, and overtook 


him near Stirling, on the oppoſite ſide of the river 


Forth, and ſtationed in a very advantageous ſitua- 
tion. In fact, the ſpot he had choſen was ſo ad- 


mirably calculated for his making a vigorous de- 
fence, that Warrenne, with a prudence that mark - 
ed his good generalſhip, would have declined a 


battle for the preſent : but Creſſingham, who was 


having croſſed the river, Wallace advanced before 
and entirely routed them. Purſuing the advan- 


driven into the river, and the reſt killed on the 
ſpot. Among thoſe that were ſlain was Creſſing- 
ham +, whoſe conduct had rendered him ſo 4 
noxious to the Scots, that they ſtripped the ſkin 
from his body,. and converted it into ſaddles. 
The earl of Warrenne now found it neceſſary to 
retreat with the ſhattered remains of the army, 
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This conduct reminds us of the ſentiments of Carb, | 


as expreſſed by Addiſon, in his tragedy of that name: 
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For, let me periſh, but, in my poor judgment, 
A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 5 » 
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Is worth 2 whole eternity of bondage. . ' 


Wallace and his victorious band; who, in their 
way took poſſeſſion of all thoſe caſtles that were 
unable to refiſt their force, and made an immenſe 
plunder. This buſineſs being ended, Wallace re. 
turned northwards, with the conſolation of havin 
for the preſent, reſcued his country from ſlaverp; 


and the ftill higher ſatisfaction of ſaving the inha. 


bitants from a threatened famine, by the produce 
of .the great booty he had obtained. 

During theſe tranſactions king Edward was in 
Flanders, but having intelligence of what had 
happened, he haſtened to England, to aſſert his 
authority, and recoyer and ſecure his former con. 
queſts. The people of this country being jj 
diflatisfied with many of the proceedings of 90. 
vernment, Edward took every ſtep, and adopted 
every meaſure that he thought might tend to con. 
ciliate their minds. The citizens of London hay. 
ing, towards the end of the preceding reign, been 
deprived of the priviledge of electing their ow | 
magiſtrates, he reſtored to them this their mot 
indubitable right. He likewiſe gave direction, 
that enquiry ſhould be made reſpecting a qua. 
tity of corn which had been ſeized for the uſe 


| of his armies , as if it had been his intention 
that the proprietors ſhould be indemnified for 


the loſſes they had ſuſtained. Theſe acts of a. 
parent juſtice having ſtilled the murmurs of the 
people, the king raiſed an army of one hundred 
thouſand men; and putting himſelf at the head af 
them, marched towards Scotland, to chaſtiſe ani 
reduce thoſe whom he deemed to have inſulted hi 
authority. th 

Even if the Scots had been united in ſentiment, 


it is not to be imagined: that they could have fuc 
Engliſh army; but with a reluctance that proved | 


ceſsfully. oppoſed ſo powerful an army ; but the 
fact is, that their diſagreements with each other 


combated in favour of the king, and promiſed 


him an eaſy victory over a divided people. The 
Scotch army was. ſeparated into three diviſions 
one of which was commanded by Wallace, oneby 
Cummin of Badenoch, and the. other by the 
ſteward of Scotland. Each of theſe commander 
claimed an equal ſhare of authority; but Wall: 
had the generofity to offer to yield up his com- 
mand for the public good: this, howere, 
was impracticable, for his ſolders abſolutch 
refuſed to be led on by any other general. 

The army of Scotland took its ſtation at Falkick, 
there determined to await the attack of the Eng: 
liſh forces. It conſiſted of three diviſions, ( eat 
forming a compleat body of pikemen, and the 
e intervals filled up with archers. Their hole 


% were placed in the rear, and their front was ſ- 
| 55 cured with Fi. 


England was apprized k 1 D. 1298, 


The king o 
that the enemy had greatly the advan- 


| tage in point of fituation ; but truſting to the f. 


ee of his numbers, and the dexterity f 
is troops, he diſdained that ſuch a circumſtanc i 


[| ſhould retard his motions for a moment; but di- 


pofing his army likewiſe into three diviſions, i 
advanced with a firm reſolution to begin the ba- 
tle, and gave orders that the charge ſhould be 
ſounded, His opponents having waited his 25 
proach, ſhouted with ſuch violence, that the 
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+ One account ſays, chat five thouſand of the Engl 
were killed on the ſpot with-Creſfingham. 1 
t The fact is, that this corn was ſeized by the king 


own order. 
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king) 


fury as was altogether irreſiſtible. Wallace ob- 


riod began to excel all nations in the ſcience of 


the night retired beyond the river Carron, leaving 


warched through the foreſt of Selkirk to Anan-| 
ad tile, and having reduced the caſtle. of Loch- 


Scotland, and diſtributed the eſtates of the Scot- 
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b fpirit of liberty is in its own nature unconquer- 
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king's horſe being frightened, threw his rider to | 


the ground, and then kicked him on the ribs : | 


birt notwithſtanding this accident, by which he | 
was much bruiſed, he remounted with great ap- | 

arent unconcern, and gave orders that the aſſault 
Would be commenced by the Welſh troops, which | 
made but feeble refiſtance to the Scotch, who | 
fought like men, who confidered that they were | 
ftruggling for every thing that they held dear, | 
Edward, obſerving that the Welſh began at length 
to yield, advanced in perſon at the head of ano-| 
ther battalion, pulled up the palliſadoes with his | 
own hands, and attacked the enemy with fuch | 
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ſerving the gallant behaviour of Edward and his 
troops, did every thing that a warrior could do | 
to annoy and repel the foe : he behaved with the 
moſt determined and obſtinate bravery, and his 
troops for ſome time followed his example; but 
during the heat of the engagement, the diviſion 
under the command of Cummin retreated from | 
the field ; ſo that the Engliſh, who about this pe- 


archery, galled the diviſions under the lord ſtew- 
ard and Wallace in a moſt dreadful manner. 

| Notwithſtanding theſe diſaſters, Wallace con- 
tinned to ſight with the moſt determined bravery; | 
and, with his pikemen, maintained a very un- 
equal conteſt 3 till his troops beginning to-recede, 
he found himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded, | 
ſo that he was at length obliged to abandon the 
feld; and, with the ſhattered remnant of his ar- 
my, he effected a retreat, and under favour of 


Edward compleatly maſter of the field. In this 
famous battle of Falkirk, twelve thouſand * of | 
the Scotch were killed on the ſpot, while the loſs 
of che Engliſh did not amount to a hundred men, 
a difference in number that is almoſt unequalled 
id the hiſtory of martial rencontre. | 

This victory being obtained, Edward marched 
3 far as Perth and St. Andrew's, ravaging the|| 
country as he proceeded ; and on his return he 
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maban, he proceeded to Carlifle, where he ſum- | 
toned a parliament to regulate the affairs of 
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tiſh nobility among his followers and dependants. 
The late prodigious loſs ſaſtained by the Scotch 


» | 
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any feans ſubdue the ſpirit of the people; and | 
indeed the hiſtory of all nations, as well as the 
dictates of common ſenſe, will tell us, that the | 


— 


able, Our northern neighbours pauſed but a 
ſhort time over their diſtreſſes, before they began 
to conceive hopes that they were not 1rremediable 
and Wallace now gave an inſtance of the great- 
heſs of his mind, Yar will deſervedly render his 
name immortal, by proving that he was, in the 
higheſt ſenſe of the word, a patriot. 

Obſerving that the nobility of Scotland regard- 
ed him with an eye of jealouſy, and being con- 
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Some writers ſay fifty thouſand; but we muſt ſuppoſe 
this to be an exaggerated account. | 
A modern writer ſays, ** The Scotch lords growing 
„ Jealous of Wallace, he laid down the regency, though 
he never ceaſed, upon all occaſions, to act for the good 
4 of his country ; and thoſe who had any remains of pub- 
lic ſpirit, made choice of Cummin for regent.” 
12 | 


t 


a powerful fleet, and raiſed a nume- 
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vinced that this jealouſy might tend to eounteract 


the true intereſt of his country, he refign-d the 
| regency of the kingdom with. which he had been 


inveſted, and was content to act in a private ca- 


pacity. He recommended Cummin as the moſt 


proper perfon to ſucceed: to his high office . 
His recommendation was approved, and Cummin 
endeavoured to ſhew that he was not unworthy of 
the diſtinction with which he had been honoured: 

By his advice the Scots made another attempt 
to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke : they now no longer 
acted merely on the defenſive, but made incurfions 
into the ſouthern counties of the kingdom, which 
Edward had vainly flattered himſelf | 
were reduced to abſolute ſubjection. | 
They attacked an Engliſh army at Roflin, near 
Edinburgh, over which they obtained a compleat 


A.D. 1302. 


victory. The whole kingdom now roſe in arms; 


the inhabitants of the cities as well as of the 
country, being determined to aſſert their native, 
their inherent rights. The arms of the gallant 
Scots ſpread terror and diſmay among the Faglm 
garriſons. Their fortreſſes were abandoned, and 
they were fairly driven from the kingdom. Thus 


“ (fo uſe the words of an ingenious writer) the 


*« taſk of conqueſt was to be performed over 
* again; and in proportion to their loſſes, the 
Scotch ſeemed to gather freſh obſtinacy.” 

The ſpirit of this king, however, appeared ſu- 
perior to every ſtroke of adverſe fortune; nor 
would his enterprizing diſpoſition, permir him to 


think of tamely refigning any advantage he had 


once gained. Having given orders for fitting out 


rous army, he advanced to the frontiers Rs 1303. 
of Scotland, with a power againſt which his oppo- 
nents had no force equal to the making any effec- 
tua] reſiſtance. The fleet coaſted the ſhores, and 
ſupplied the army with neceſſary proviſions. Thus 


[| furniſhed, Edward marched ſecurely to the utmo 
| boundaries of the iſland, laying waſte the coun- 


x 


try wherever he came ; receiving the ſubmiſſion 
of all the people of rank, and taking poſſeſſion 


of their caſtles. + Stirling-caſtle refiſted during the 


whole winter, nor capitulathd till the month of 
July in the following year. The capture of this 
fortreſs compleated Edward's fourth expedition, 
and third conqueſt of Scotland; and he now de- 
termined that the inhabitants ſhould be ſeverely 
puniſhed, for the trouble they had given him in the 
conqueſt 7, He aboliſhed all the antient laws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom, and endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh thoſe of England in their ſtead ; nor was 
the rage of the conqueror even yet ſatisfied, for he 


| proceeded to deſtroy all their valuable monuments 


of antiquity. | 

Still, however, there remained one obſtacle to 
be removed before the monarchy of Scotland 
could be ſaid to be aboliſhed. The gallant Wal- 
lace was yet unconquered : a few of his faithful 
adherents attended him from mountain to moun- 
tain, ſtill maintaining that independence which 
was the pride and boaſt of their lives, the great 
object of their purſuit, and their final hope, if con- 


1 


t When we reflect that the Scots had not invited the in- 
vaſion of their country, but that the ambition of conqueſt 
had prompted the king to his proceedings, it ſeems ſtrange 
that he ſhonld think of punifhing thoſe whom he had al- 
ready injured : but the hearts of many of our kings feem 
to have been formed of ſtrange materials, 


Nn queſt 
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ought, while it rendered Monteith the object of 
deteſtation, to have operated in favour of the gal- 
lant Wallace: but the king ſeemed to think other- 


ed to London; on his way to which, immenſe 


* 


There was a baſeneſs in this proceeding that 


wiſe : kings, though they may © hate the traitor, 
cc love the treaſon,” Edward determined to con- 
vince the Scots, that he was capable of acting with 
a terrible degree of ſeverity. He therefore ordered | 
that Wallace ſhould be put in irons, and conduct- 


crowds of people flocked to ſee a man, whoſe de- 
termined bravery had rendered him an object of 
terror to the whole country; | 
The day after this gallant but unfortunate hero | 
arrived in London, he was brought to trial in 
Weſtminſter-hall as a traitor ; and being placed | 
on an elevated ſeat, a crown of laurel was put 
on his head, by way of inſult on his ſituation *. 
He was now accuſed of ſeveral crimes, to all | 
which he pleaded not guilty, and refuſed to ac- 
knowledge the juriſdiction of the court , de- 
claring, that there was equal abſurdity and injuſ- 
tice in accuſing him with treaſon againſt a prince 
whoſe authority he had always denied. He added, 
that it was barbarous to try him by the laws of 
this kingdom, as he was bound to obey only thoſe 
of his own country. : 1 | 
Theſe pleas, however reaſonable, were not al- 
lowed to have any weight : his judges appeared to 
de predetermined againſt him; for as it was a 
part of their creed, that Edward was the undoubt- 
ed ſovereign of Scotland, they pronounced him to 
have been guilty of high treaſon, and paſſed ſen- 
tence, that he ſhould be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. 'This ſevere ſentence was carried into full 
execution; and after this gallant man had ſuffered, 
the divided parts of his body were hung up in four 
of the principal cities of England. The humane 
heart will pauſe a moment, and the pitying eye 
will ſhed a tear over the fate of a man, whoſe | 
only crime ſeems to have been a brave and deter- | 
tnined oppoſition to one,, whom he deemed a ra- 
pacious invader of the liberties of his country ! 
The unfortunate end of Wallace made a deep 


* 


at this time in the Engliſh army, he had by no 
means dropped the idea of purſuing his former 
plan. Though he had been in ſome meaſure 
compelled to enliſt under the banners of the kin 
of England, he had never been ſincerely attached 
to his intereſt: and in a conference he had held 
with Wallace a ſhort time before that hero was 
made a priſoner, he received ſuch inſtructions 
from him, as determined Bruce in a reſolution to 
attempt reſtoring freedom to his country; but 
the infirmities of age growing apace on him, he 


„There was a baſeneſs in this proceeding extremely diſ- 
graceful to thoſe who meant to triumph over his misfor- 
tunes. Wallace had truly de/erved the laurel ; for he had 
fought with zeal for the liberties of his country. 

+ In like manner Charles the Firſt denied the authority 


liol, who had been dethroned by Edward and 


| nobleman determined to attempt the deliverance 


he could rely, to watch his conduct, and act as 


| ſufficient to Bruce, not to loſe any time in effect. 


| He travelled at a very great rate 
| reaching Loachmaban in ſeven days 


| which is at a diſtance of near four hundred miles 
impreſſion on the mind of Robert Bruce, who | 


has been already mentioned as one of the. claim- | 
ants of the crown of Scotland. Though he was | 


of the whole proceeding, This determined Bruce 


g vate friendſhip. Being informed that he was at 
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queſt ſhould attend their arms. But their hopes 
were blaſted : Wallace could no longer protect his 
adherents; Sir John Monteith, who had long 
been his profeſſed friend, having been informed 
by Wallace of the place of his retreat, ſurprized 
him while he was ſleeping in the neighbourhood 
of Glaſgow: | 


found he ſhould be unable to. affert his right 2 


| his own perſon, and therefore bequeathed the ſa- 


cred truſt to his ſon Robert Bruce, who rejoiced 
in the opportunity of exerting himſelf in ſo glo- 
rious a cauſe. eee EP hy 
The younger, Bruce poſſeſſed all. that activity 
of mind, bravery of ſpirit, and prudence of con- 
duct, that ſeemed eſſential to the promotion of 
his plan; and the ſituation of affairs ſeemed to 
flatter him with a pleaſing hope of ſucceſs. Ba- 


baniſhed to France, had lately died in that king- 
dom, where his eldeſt ſon yet remained a priſoner; 
ſo that there was not any one to diſpute the 
pretenſions of Bruce, except Cummin, who was 
regent of Scotland; nor was it long before he 
was prevailed on to ſecond the intereſts of young 
Bruce. 3 5 3 
Thus ſupported and encouraged, this young 


of his country from the ſubjugation of the crown 
of England. Though he was at this time an at- 
tendant on the court of Edward, he had made 
the neceſſary preparations for carrying his intend- 
ed plan into execution. 

The king, who was not unapprized of his in- 
tentions, and knew what engagements he had 
made, did not appear ſo apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences as might have been expected: if he 
had, he would probably have given orders for his 
being immediately taken into cuſtody; but he only : 
commanded ſome perſons on whom he thought 


ſpies on all his behaviour. | 
_ Hitherto young Bruce was totally ignorant of 
any plan that might have been concerted, for the 
obſtruction of his ſcheme ; but an incident now 
happened, that at once gave him to underſtand 
his danger, and the neceſſity of accelerating his 
motions. A young nobleman with whom he 
was acquainted, ſent him a preſent of a purſe of 
gold, and a pair of gilt ſpurs. This was a hint 


ing his eſcape; and for this purpoſe, he had re- 
courſe to a ſingular device: a great quantity of 
ſnow having lately fallen, he directed that his 
horſes ſhould be ſhod with their ſhoes turned back- 
wards, ſo that it muſt be impoſſible to trace him, 


3 A. D. 1306, 
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from London . Though Cummin had concut- 
red in the ſchemes of Bruce, it was known that 
he had given ſecret information to king Edward 


| to avenge himſelf, if poſſible, on one who had 
thus violated the rights of public honour and pri- 


— 


Dumfries, he proceeded to that place, and en- 
countering him in the cloiſters of the monaſtery 
| of the Grey Friars, he reprobated his treacherous 
conduct 1n terms of the utmoſt ſeyerity, and draw- 
ing his ſword plunged it into his breaſt, Bruce 
had been attended by Sir. Thomas Kirkpatrick, 
who ſoon afterwards enquiring if the traitor was 


had been a violater of the public rights; Wallace was 4 

 afſertor of his country's freedom. 1 , 
t When we 42-4", fa in what ſtate the roads mult have 

been in thoſe days, and that it could not be thought pru- 


ef his judges ; but the caſes were widely different: Charles | 


. 


dent for Bruce to change his horſe, for fear of a diſcov®)» 
this muſt indeed be conſidered as very great df 1 
| | TIO 9 * illed, 


9 4 


Ki was anſwered, that he believed ſo. To 
RN Tried replied, “ Only believe! I will 
e ſecure him; and going back to the altar, 
where Cummin was then receiving abſolution, he 
tabbed him to the heart. N 1 

This action rendered Bruce ten times mote the 
object of king Edward's reſentment than ever, and 


g et, 
involved all his companions and adherents in a 


ſhare of his imputed guilt: They now ſaw, that 
ſucceſs muſt depend alone on their own determined 
valour; and they therefore exerted themſelves in 
ſach a manner, as to expel from their country all 


ſuch of the Engliſh troops as had been ſtationed | 


therein. $f 3 
Bruce having declared himſelf, immenſe num- 
bers flocked to his ſtandard, and he was ſolemnly 
crowned king of Scotland, in the abbey of Scone, 
by the biſhop of St. Andrew's. Thus did Edward 
ſee, after repeatedly conquering the country, that 
he had not brought it into abſolute ſubjection, and 
that he had again to begin the work which he had 
thought compleated. Though he was now far ad- 
vanced in life, his ſpirit and defire of revenge, 


— him to make one more bold effort, that 


ould ſtrike effectual terror into the boſom of the 
Scotch. 1 


Full of this idea, he ſummoned his nobles and 


prelates, and all who held their tenures by knights 
ſervice, to meet him at Carliſle, which was ap- 
pointed as the place of general rendezvous ; but 
in the interim he ſent a body of troops into Scot- 


= 1nd, under the command of Valence, earl of 


Pembroke, who obtained a compleat victory over 
Bruce, in the ſhire of Perth. Bruce made a moſt 
gallant ' reſiſtance, was thrice thrown from his 


| ö | horſe, and as often remounted by the good conduct 
of Sir Simon Frazer: but at length he was obliged 
80 retreat, with a few of his adherents, and take 


ſhelter in the weſtern iſlands. Several perſons of 
diſtinction, who were taken priſoners, among whom 
were Frazer, the earl of Athol, and Sir Chriſtopher 


WS Scton, were immediately executed as traitors. 


Soon after this event Edward arrived in Scot- 


land, where he found the buſineſs he went on al- 


moſt compleated to his hands. The poor natives 
nin general ſubmitted to him, and he had little to 
do but to puniſh their ſuperiors, which he did in 

W a ſevere and exemplary manner: he cauſed two * 


| f of Bruce's brothers to be beheaded, while his 
ſiſter and the counteſs of Buchan, were encloſed 


in wooden cages, and hung over the battlements 
of a fortreſs. | 175 | 
== Edward now retreated from Scotland; but it 


LT - 
S 


1 
— — — 


JSome writers ſay three. | 
I. Hence it ſhould appear, that there was a perſevering 
WW obſtinacy in the valour of this king, that ſeems very extra- 
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| ordinary : but the ſubjection of Scotland was his hobby- 
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appeared as if nothing could ſubdue the ſpirit of 
Bruce, who continued to excite freſh commotions 
in the north, and, though repeatedly defeated, ſtill 
perſiſted in his endeavours to eſtabliſh the freedom 
of his country. 

The king having left the earl of Pembroke his 
general, in Scotland, and a confiderable body of 
troops having flocked to the ſtandard of Bruce, he 
attacked the earl, over whom he obtained a com- 
plete victory, and took him priſoner ; after which 
he reduced ſeveral places of conſequence, and 
gained other ſignal advantages. 

Edward was now ſo exaſperated, that he reſolved 
to give no quarter to the Scots, and prepared a 
prodigious army to aid him in carrying his deſigns 
into execution ; but when he arrived at Carliſle he 


| was ſeized with a dyſentery, but he cauſed him- 


ſelf to be removed by eaſy journies, ſtill bent on 
conqueſt to the laſt moment of his life. On his 
arrival ata place called Burgh upon the ſands, in 
Cumberland, he died in the fixty-ninth- A. D. 1307, 
year of his age, after a reign of thirty- July 7. 
four years, ſeven months, and twenty days. 

The king, with his laſt breath, conjured his 
ſon to. proſecute the war with Scotland, and ad- 
viſed him to carry his bones at the head of the 
army, obſerving, that the rebels could never 
* ſtand the fight of them +.” He directed that 
his heart ſhould be ſent to the Holy-land, toge- 


| ther with thirty-two thouſand pounds, “ for the 


* maintenance of the holy ſepulchre.“ — 
The perſon of Edward was remarkably grace 
ful; he was very tall, and of regular features, 
with ſtrong, piercing, black eyes. It is a fact 
well known, that his chief perſonal defect was the 
uncommon length of his legs, by which he ob- 
tained the name of Long-Shanks. 

His judgment and penetration were undoubt- 
ed; and ſome hiſtorians have repreſented him as 
temperate, juſt, chaſte, prudent, and valiant; 
while others ſay, that he was ſevere -in his con- 
duct, and that this ſeverity is a ſtain on his me- 
mory. f 8 v2 


By Eleanor of Caſtile, this king had four ſons 


and nine daughters, of whom the only ſurviving 


ſon was Edward, his ſucceflor. By his ſecond 
wife, Margaret of France, he had two ſons and 
a daughter. | „ | 

In this reign Matthew of Weſtminſter, a Be- 
nedictine monk, compiled his Hiſtory of Eng- 
land; to which we are obliged for ſome of the 
materials, to whoſe labours ſubſequent hiſtorians 


have been greatly indebted, 


— 


horſe, and he thought he could conquer it alive or dead, 


CHAP: 
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From the Death 
| RICHAR 
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Is prince was ſurnamed of Caernar- 
von, from the place of his birth, and 
was about two and twenty years of age 


when he ſucceeded his illuſtrious father on the | 


A. D. rior, tfrone of theſe realms. On the ac- 

51357. oeſſion of the young monarch, public 
affairs wore a moſt pleaſing aſpect; harmony uni- 
verſally prevailed, for the people were fond of the 
ſon, through the veneration in which they held 
the memory of his father: his very appearance 
likewiſe operated in his favour: he was one of 
the moſt comely men in the kingdom; he had a 
majeſtic preſence, a noble ſtature, and a deportment 
altogether engaging and agreeable: but the miſ- 
fortune was, that the qualifications of his mind 
bore no kind of proportion to his bodily perfec- 
tions; and the ſucceeding hiſtory of his reign will 
ſhew, that his mental debility urged him to a con- 


duct that evinced the laſt degree of infatuation: 


that he was deficient in foreſight, in judgment, 
and in courage; that he was a flave to the influ- 
ence of his own paſſions; and, in a word, deſti- 


tute of all thoſe noble endowments of the mind, | 


or ENGLAND. 


of EDWARD the Firſt, to the Depoſition of 


D the Second. 


II. 


— 


of the late king, and the intended marriage of 
the preſent with Iſabella of France, daughter of 
Philip the Fair; and indeed the conſummation of 
this marriage, was the only particular in which he 
appeared ready to pay obedience to the injunctions 
of his father. For defraying the expences of the 
funeral and coronation, a ſubſidy was granted; and 
an order was made, that the baſe coin, which 
ce would not paſs in the late reign, ſhould: be cur. 
& rent all over the kingdom.“ 

The body of the late king, which had been ear. 
ried to Waltham-abbey, was now removed to 
Weſtminſter-abbey, where it was buried with the 
accuſtomed ceremonial rites; and a plain fone 
monument, erected to his memory, is to be ſeen 
to this day. | N 

The young king, determined on the n 
ſpeedy ſolemnization of his nuptials, 1% 


* 


_ — WIFISTFOS 


ts 


| king of France for the provinces of Guienne and 
Ponthieu; and on the day after his arrival he wy 
married, in the preſence of the kings of France, 
Navarre, Almain 4, and Sicily, and the; nuptial 


that are neceſſary to form à great prince, or even 


2 good man. LY 4210 
- Thus deficient in the qualities both of the head 
and heart, it is no wonder that Edward ſhould 


make a very contemptible figure in the annals of | 


hiſtory. He had ſcarcely taken poſſeſſion of the 
fceptre, when he recalled his favourite Gaveſton, 


the corrupter of his youth, on whom he beſtow- | 


ed the large eſtate of the earl of Cornwall; cauſed 


him to be married to. his oon neice 3 beſtowed | 


on him the poſts of chamberlain and ſecretary of 
flate, and heaped. favours en him with ſuch an 
unbounded degree of profuſibn, that he ſoon be- 
came the richeſt and moſt powerful man in the 
kingdom. In a word, the king's conduct ſeems 
to have juſtified the opinion of ſeveral writers, 
who ſay that he appeared to covet the poſſeſſion 


of royalty, for no other reaſon than that he might | 


ſhower down his favours on this worthleſs fo- 
reigner, „whom he was pleaſed to ſee act as 
« king, while he himſelf was content to be his 
«© humble ſlave *: and indeed the inſolent uſe 
that Gaveſton made of his power, proves how 
very unworthy he was of the poſſeſſion of it. 

A parliament was ſummoned to meet at North- 
ampton, to give directions reſpecting the funeral 


were celebrated with a magnificence ſuited to the 
dignity of the company. | T0861 1 9798 
| Edward had ſo little policy, and was fo poor i 
judge of what would tend to promote his own 
intereſt, that he appointed Gaveſten, Who was 
odious to all his ſubje&s, guardian of the realm 
during his abſence, with power to act as he might 
think proper. This eircumſtance incenſed- the 
| barons. to ſuch a degree, that they had actually 

entered into an agreement to prevent the coronation 
of the king when he ſhould return. However, on 
his return with his conſort, he met the parliament; 
and finding that it would not be in his power to op- 
pofe, with any effect, the determined zeal of the 
barons, he promiſed to grant every thing which 
could in reaſon be deſired: and the parliament ap- 
pearing content with this declaration, at leaſt for 
the preſent, the coronation was performed on the 
24th of February, 1308, in Weſtminſter- abbey, 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter 7. 

This appears to have been an epocha of ſome 
conſequence in hiſtory, for it furniſhes us with the 
firſt perfect copy of a coronation oath, which is in- 
ſerted as a matter of equal curiofity and import- 
ance 8. This oath, reduced into modern lan- 
guage, is fimply as follows: 


— — 


5 


— 


* One of our writers, ſpeaking of Gaveſton, ſays, that 
the king ** ignobly careſſed him with all the ardour of love 
«« that nature direQs to female beauty.“ 

+ Or Germany, | 
1 Another account ſays, ©* the coronation. was perform- 
eck in Weſtminſter-abbey, by the biſhops of Saliſbury, 
* Wincheſter, and Chicheſter, commiſſioned by archbiſhop 


1 


— 


«© Winchelſea, who was prevented by ſickneſs from aſſiſting 
at the ſolemnity.“ | 

$ An ingenious writer ſays, ** that this coronation oath 
« will ſhew that Magna Charta was not the original clain, 
but only a confirmation of the antient liberties of the peo 
e ple.” That theſe liberties may be ever held ſacred, wil 

be the warm wiſh of every generous mind. 

„ | B1$40? 


failed fot Boulogne, where he did homage to the | | 
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Bisnop of WINCHESTER. Sir, will you keep 
and confirm by your oath to the people of Eng- 
land, the laws eſtabliſhed by the pious. kings your 

redeceſſors; and particularly the laws, cuſtoms, 
and liberties, granted to the clergy and people, 
by the glorious St. Edward your predeceflor ? 
"Kixs. I will, and promiſe it. | 

Bisnop. Sir, will you preſerve. to God, to the 
holy church, to the clergy and people, the peace 
of God fully, and to the utmoſt of your power ? 

KING. I will. | 

BisgoP. Sir, will you cauſe to be obſerved in 
all your judgments, right and juſtice with diſ- 
cretion, in mercy and in truth, as far as you are 


able ? 1 
King. I will. 5 
Bishop. Will you promiſe to keep, and cauſe 


to be kept, the laws and ſtatutes, that the com- 
munity of your kingdom ſhall judge fit to enact, 
and will you defend and protect them to the ut 
moſt of your power ? 
KING. I do promiſe it. 
It is ſhocking to reflect, that there ſhould be 
ſuch a character as a king capable of breaking his 
coronation oath ; yet fuch a character was Ed- 
ward, for this ſolemn oath was no ſooner made 
chan broken; Gaveſton was continued in power, 

W had the whole direction of public affairs, and go- 
verned the kingdom in the moſt abſolute and ty- 
W 7annical manner. Swollen with the idea of his 
oon conſequence, and puffed up with vanity on 
his ſudden and undeſerved elevation, he filled the 
W court with libertines, buffoons, and paraſites. His 
WM pride and inſolence exceeded all bounds * : he 
ſingled out the worthieſt among the nobility as the 
objects of his inſolence, paſſing ridiculous jeſts on 

them, and even calling them by nick- names; nor 
did the rank, ſex, or character of the queen, pre- 
c clude her from the effects of his arrogance. 

It is not to be wondered at, that a behaviour of 
this kind raiſed a powerful party againſt the fa- 
WS vourite, who became every day more and more 
WW obnoxious. The hatred of the nobles hourly in- 
WE creaſed againſt this preſumptuous man; and hav- 
ing brought the parliament to join in their league, 
WW the members, at their next meeting, appeared in 
arms, and reſolutely demanded the baniſhment of 
wg Gavcſton, Some people of moderate ſentiments 
WE propoſed an accommodation; but the barons were 
0 determined, that the king did not dare to refuſe 
their demands, t h he continued to heap fa- 
ag Yours on Gaveſton beyond all the bounds of rea- 

bn or decency. At length, the biſhops pronounced 

We {cntence of excommunication againft him, if he 
did not immediately quit the kingdom. 

The king had now no choice, but to part with 
his favourite, or to incur the reſentment of the 
hole body of his people. Though compelled to 
banim Gaveſton, the king evinced, by the whole 
ot his conduct, that his affection for him was not 
in the leaſt diminiſhed ; for he made a grant of 
leyeral manors and caſtles to him and his theirs for 
ever; made him governor of Ireland, with an 
alignment of the whole revenue of that kingdom 


oO OS 


— 


* 


. 


0 Gaveſton was ſo ridiculouſly vain, as to affect to wear 
the King's Jewels, and even the crown, which Edward took 
a Pleaſure in permitting him to do. Hence we may ſec, 
W that the delegated power of a fool to a fool, knows no 
unds.—Princes ſhould beware of favourites. | 


' 


h 
- | ; } Gaveſton (ſays Dr. Goldſmith) was adorned with every 
as + Plſhment of perſon and mind, that were capable of 
eating affection: but he was utterly deſtitute of thoſe qua- 


13 
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for his ſupport; and on his departure, bore him 
company as far as Briſtol. 

This evident predilection in favour of an un- 
worthy. wretch gave ſuch diſguſt to the barons, 
that the king began to be apprehenſive of the fa- 
tal effects of their reſentment ; and thereupon iſſued 
a proclamation, that no perſon ſhould- appear in 
arms at the meeting of the enſuing. parliament ; 
and this proclamation. had the defired effect on all 
the members of the aſſociation, except the earl of 
Warwick. | 

Notwithſtanding all that had paſſed, the king's. 
attachment to this. unworthy favourite was ſuch, 
that he applied to the pope to ſet aſide the ſentence 


| of excommunication which the biſhops had pro- 


nounced; and the pope having con- : 
ſented, the king ted Oarition, *. 1399. 
and went as far as: Cheſter to meet him, where he 
evidenced ſuch tranſports of joy on the occaſion, 
that if he had been a man of common abilities, 
it would have been ſuppoſed that he had gone 
e on the occaſion: but this king was a 
Dal. 1 | 
The barons not being at this time effeQtually 
united among themſelves, no proper ſteps were 
taken to. expreſs their ſenſe of indignation at the 
meanneſs of the king's conduct; and at the next 
parliament, which aſſembled at Stamford, Ed- 
ward perſuaded them to allow of the favourite 
continuing in England unmoleſted. 

One would think that ſuch a conceſſion as this, 
ſhould have taught Gaveſton ſome degree of 
moderation in his renewed proſperity ; but he be- 
came, if poſſible, more inſolent and arrogant than 
ever, and deprived many perſons. of the places 
they held, in order to give them to his adherents, 
with a view of ſtrengthening his own intereſt : 
but this conduct ſerved only to increaſe the num- 
ber of his enemies, without producing any real 
advantage to himſelf, | 

The earl of Lancaſter and other noblemen, 
determined and vowed to take vengeance on the 
favourite; but Gaveſton affected to deſpiſe their 
reſentment, and made them the objects of his ri- 
dicule. This excited the indignation of the ba- 
rons more than ever, and they reunited themſelves 
for his deſtruction; at which the king was ſo 
alarmed, that he renewed his proclamation, that 
no barons ſhould come armed to parliament. 

The barons paid an apparent reſpect AD 
to this order by going harmed; but 3. 
they took care to be attended by ſuch numerous 
retinues, as might terrify the king to redreſs the 
public grievances. They propoſed that twelve 


| perſons ſhould be empowered to make ordi- 


nances, and regulate all the public affairs. The 

king heſitated for a while to grant this requeſt ; 
but the barons threatening to proceed to extre- 

mities, he found himſelf obliged to comply ; and 

thereupon iſſued a commiſſion, by which he em- 

powered the prelates, earls and barons, to elect 

proper perſons for making the propoſed regu- 

n ; 

| Theſe regulations confiſted principally of the 


—— — * * * Ara 


lities of heart and underſtanding that ſerve to procure eſteem. 
He was beautiful, witty, brave, and active: but then he 
was vicious, effeminate, debauched, and trifling. Theſe 
were qualities entirely adapted to the taſte of the young 
monarch, and ſuch as he could not think of living without. 
He therefore took Gaveſton into his particular intimacy, - 


anche 


and ſeemed to think no rewards equal to his deſerts, 


Oo following 
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following articles. The perſons deputed were to 

hold the government of the kingdom, and have 
the management of the king's houſhold : They 
c were to enact ordinances for the good of the 
c ſtate, and the honour of the king; their com- 
& miffion was to continue for fix months, and then 
ce they were to lay down their authority.“ 

Theſe perſons ſo deputed, enacted many ordi- 
nances, which were carried into execution, and 
ſome of which appeared well adapted to promote 
the public weal. Among theſe, particularly, were 
thoſe that enjoined, that the ſheriffs ſhould be men 
of property; that all foreigners ſhould be excluded 
from farming the revenue; that the adulteration 
of the coin ſhould be prohibited ; and that the ex- 
orbitant grants lately made to the crown ſhould be 
revoked “. 
Such was the fituation of the affairs of the 

king, who found himſelf almoſt totally diveſted 
of power, that he could patiently refign to all 
theſe matters; but when he found that the barons 
had baniſhed Gaveſton from the kingdom for ever, 
he loſt all patience F, and retired to York, where 
he might be leſs within the immediate notice of 
AD the confederated powers. The kin 
1312. immediately ſent for Gaveſton from 
Flanders, and declaring that his puniſhment and 
ſentence had been illegal, he reſtored him to all 
his former honours and dignities. 

It is not to be wondered at, that this circum- 
ſtance excited the indignation of the whole king- 
dom; the moſt diſtinguiſhed barons had imme- 
diate recourſe to arms, as the readieſt mode of pre- 
ſerving thoſe liberties that they conceived to have 
been infringed. The earl of Lancaſter put him- 
ſelf at the head of the affociation : Guy earl of 
Warwick embarked in the cauſe with the utmoſt 
avidity, and the earls of Hereford and Pembroke 
with the earl of Warrenne, united in the public 
ſervice. In the mean time the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury excited the clergy to take the ſame part, 
and of courſe, numbers of the common people 
followed their example. | 
The king now ſeeing himſelf diſtreſſed on all 

hands, began rather to conſult the ſafety of him- 
ſelf and his favourite, than to confider of any 
means of manly reſiſtance. The truth is, that 


his attachment to Gaveſton was ſuch, that he could 


not think of being ſeparated from him, at leaſt 
'till he had ſeen him lodged in what he deemed 
a place of abſolute ſecurity. He embarked at 
Tinmouth, and failed with him to Scarborough, 
leaving him in the caſtle of that place ; after which 


he returned to York, with a view either to raiſe an 


army for his defence, or to repreſs the animoſity 
of his opponents by his preſence. 


In the interim the earl of Pembroke beſieged 


Gaveſton in Scarborough, which place would 
probably have made a long reſiſtance, had it been 
properly ſupplied with proviſions : but as this was 
not the caſe, propoſals were made by Gaveſton 
for terms of capitulation; ſome of which were, 


that he ſhould remain two months in the cuſtody 


of Pembroke as a priſoner; that in the mean 


time endeavours ſhould be exerted for a general 
pacification, and that he ſhould ſee the King, and 


be tried by his peers, All this was promiſed him; 


but it appears, that Pembroke and his adherents, 
had no intention that he ſhould eſcape ſo eafily , 
for he was removed to Dedington, near Banbury, 
in Oxfordſhire, where: Pembroke left him with 
only a ſlight guard, on a pretence of viſiting his 
lady who lived in that neighbourhood. . 

This circumſtance coming to the knowledge of 
the earl of Warwick, he headed the populace, 
who beſet the. houſe in which Gaveſton was con- 
fined, and his ſlight guard being unable to oppoſe. 
ſuch a powerful party, (and poſſibly having in- 
ſtructions not to make any oppoſition) Gaveſton 
was made priſoner, and conveyed to Warwick 
caſtle. On intelligence that he was ſafely lodged, 
the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and Arundel 
repaired thither, in order to decide the fate of 
their priſoner. As they were well agreed in their 
ſentiments reſpecting him, their conſultation was 
but of very ſhort continuance. They confidered 
him as an enemy to the king and kingdom, and 
unanimouſly reſolved that he ſhould: be put to 
death; on which he was immediately removed to 


place called Blacklow-hill, where he was beheaded 


by a Welſhman, who had been previouſly appoint- 
ed to diſcharge that office. | | 

| However odious Gaveſton might have been, 
we will not pretend to juſtify ſuch a meaſure, a 
that of taking away the life of any man without 2 
fair and legal trial. His body was removed to the 
convent of the Dominican friars at Oxford, where 
it remained unburied for ſome time, becauſe he 


had died under a ſentence of excommunication: 


but was afterwards removed to Langley, in Her- 
fordſhire, where 1t was interred with great magni- 
ficence. Thus fell Gaveſton, a victim to his own 
inſolence and vanity, and to the weak and unres- 
ſonable attachment of the king! 
Edward appeared at firſt to be exceedingly en- 
raged at the violent proceedings which had taken 
place: but this prince was ſo weak, that his re- 
ſentments were as ſoon forgot, as his attachments 
had been unreaſonably formed. He ſoon granted 
a free pardon to thoſe who had been concerned in 
the death of Gaveſton , on their exhibiting figns 
of ſubmiſſion and repentance. | 
Something like reconciliation now ſeemed to 
take mo between the contending parties, and 
they began to turn that tide of reſentment againſ 
the Scotch, which had been hitherto exerted to 
the prejudice of each other. | 
Previous to the circumſtances. we have been re- 
lating, a war had been declared againſt Scotland, 
with a view of recovering that authority over our 
northern neighbours, which had been partly eſtz- 
bliſhed in the former reign. It was not long before 
a truce was concluded on, but it proved of ſhoit 
continuance ; for neither party paying a proper te- 


* This latter circumſtance 1s entirely applicable to the 
_ preſent ſituation of affairs (1780). The reſumption of 
grants to the crown has been a queſtion of recent. debate ; 
and we ſee, in the preſent inſtance, that if it be not a mat- 
2 of legal right, it is at leaſt warranted by venerable pre- 
cedent. | 
+ We have before remarkec on the prepoſterous attach- 
ment of this king to his favourites; but it may be proper to 
add, that when any king particularly diſtinguiſhes a ſingle 
ſubject as the object of his excluſive favour, that ſubje@ be- 


— 
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comes odious to the people, and the king is ſurveyed with an 
eye of contempt for his partiality. 
One account ſays, 99 having been ſuſpected a 
acceſſary to the murder of the favourite, complained loud!) 
of the aſperſion caſt on his character, in a full convocation 
at Oxford, and renounced the cauſe of the confederated ba- 
rons: but as Henry Piercy (one of thoſe barons) did not 
appear, he was reputed guilty, his lands were forfeited, and 


an order iſſued for apprehending his perſon. 


gard 
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o the terms that had been agreed to, the for- 
4h - mofitien were re-kindled : the Engliſh king 
| called out his whole military force, not only that 


in hi ingdom, but in all the dominions ſub- 
* Ro the aids that were obtained from 
inent. 1 
1 1 the army of Edward con- 
fiſted of not leſs than a hundred thouſand men, 
while that of the Scotch king, Bruce, was com- 
oſed of only thirty thouſand. Within two miles 
of Stirling in Scotland, at a place named Banock- 
burn, the armies met; each confiding in victory, 
from a reflection on their reſpective advantages. 
The Scots truſted to their fituation, that they 
ſhould not be conquered, while the Engliſh ap- 
peared to be aſſured of victory from the great 
{uperiority of their numbers. | 
There was a hill on the right flank of the Scotch 
army, a bog on the left, and a rivulet in front. 
On the banks of this rivulet, Bruce cauſed ſeve- 
ral deep pits to be dug, into which a number of 
ſharp ſtakes were driven; but proper care was 
taken, that theſe preparations to draw the enemy 
into a ſnare, ſhould be effectually concealed by 


; | | turf and boughs. 


While the van of the Engliſh army was ad- 
vancing, Humphry Bohun, one of the principal 
officers, a gentleman of the Hereford family, 
obſerving a party of Scots at the corner of a wood, 
attacked them with the utmoſt eagerneſs, with a 
detachment of Welſh cavalry which he command- 
ed; but being decoyed into an ambuſh by Robert 


5 Bruce, the latter ſallied out from a thicket, and 


riding up to Bohun, cleft his ſkull with a battle- 
axe. Another body of the Engliſh coming up, 


can obſtinate engagement enſued, in which the earl 
of Glouceſter was diſmounted, and lord Clifford 


repulſed with confiderable loſs. Still, however, 
the fight was continued with great obſtinacy ; and 
a general engagement would have enſued, but 
that the advance of night obliged the contending 
parties to deſiſt. 


The Engliſh, in apprehenſion of a ſudden at- 


WS tick, reſted all night on their arms. The men 


and horſes were ſo tired, in conſequence of a te- 
dious march and want of reſt, that ſeveral expe- 
rienced officers propoſed that the battle ſhould 
be deferred till a proper avocation from toil had 
recruited their ſpirits ; but ſeveral of the young 
nobility, in the ardour of their zeal, rejected this 
propoſal, from a wiſh to give indiſputable proof 
of their perſonal courage. 

The conſequence was, that the army was mar- 
ſnalled in the following manner. The cavalry 
was placed in the wings, and headed by the earls 
of Glouceſter and Hereford, the king taking com- 
mand of the center. The Scotch army was drawn 
up in three lines, with a body of reſerve, of which 
Bruce commanded the center. When the Eng- 

liſh army was on the point of engaging, the earls 
of Glouceſter and Hereford contended for the 
poſt of honour; on which the former, impatient 
of controul, advanced with a raſhneſs of impe- 


tuoſity that evinced the ardour of his mind. The 


conſequence was, that the cavalry under his com- 
mand were ſtaked in thoſe pits which Bruce had 
made for their reception. 


1 


In this battle, according to the Scottiſh hiſtorians, forty 
principal barons, and a great number of knights, were taken 
Er and among the killed were ſeven hundred lords, 
Knights, and eſquires: but, according to other accounts, 


men in the field of battle, 


\ * 
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The conſequence attending this adventure, pro- 
duced a ſcene of confuſion that is not to be ex- 
preſſed. The earl of Glouceſter's horſe fell to the 
ground, and he was trodden to death; while four 
of his gallant officers advancing to his relief, 
were ſlain in the attempt to ſuccour him. | 

Notwithſtanding this misfortune, the Engliſh 
archers advanced with great magnanimity againſt 
the right wing of the enemy, which they plied ſo 
effectually with their arrows that they began to 
recede ; when Douglas, and the ſteward of Scot- 
land, making a circuit with the reſerved troops, 
fell on the rear of the Engliſh, and routed them 


with great ſlaughter. 


In the interim, king Edward had paſſed the ri- 
vulet at the head of his main body, and was 
warmly received by Robert Bruce, who fought at 
the head of his diviſion, with a reſolution that 
would have done honour to the moſt experienced 
commander. But juſt in this conjuncture, there ap- 
peared ſomething like a new army on an adjacent. 
hill, which ſeemed as preparing to attack them in 
the rear; but this was compoſed only of wag- 
goners, with ſome boys, and other attendants on 
the Scottiſh camp, who, having viewed the battle, 
ſhouted aloud. They had been ſupplied with 
ſtandards, and directed to make the moſt formi- 
dable appearance poſſible. The ſtratagem produced 
its defired effect: the army of Edward was alarms * 
ed, and fear operating in aid of the confideration 
of their recent loſſes, they betook themſelves to 
a precipitate flight, and throwing away their arms, 
retreated to Berwick, to which place they were 
purſued with great ſlaughter. 

The immediate attendants of the king convey- 
ed him with all poſſible expedition to Dunbar, 
where the earl of Marche, the faithful adherent 
of his family, received him with all poſſible af- 


fection, and he was afterwards conveyed to Ber- 


wick by ſea. The number of the Engliſh that 
fell in this battle was very conſiderable; and would 
probably have been much more ſo, but that, 


tempted by the view of plunder, which was con- 


fiderable, many of the Scots neglected the pur- 
ſuit *. _ | 
The independence of the crown of Scotland 


was, in a manner, decided by this battle; and ſo 


great was the influence of ſo important a victory 
on the minds of the Engliſh, that it was a long 
time before they could be again induced to take 
the field againſt the Scotch, however ſuperior they 
might be in numbers. PMs 
More misfortunes than one are generally atten- 
dant on want of ſucceſs. After this battle, the 
king found his authority began to de- ae 
cline. His power was weakened by ©* 314. 
ſeveral inſurrections on the part of the Iriſh and 
Welſh ; but his principal diſſatisfactions were till 
to ariſe from the diſcontents of his more imme- 


| diate ſubjects. The nobility now took the ad- 


vantage of the weakneſs of the king's ſituation, 


to eſtabliſh their own power the more firmly, 


The earl of Lancaſter and his partizans, no 
ſooner beheld the king return from the inglorious 
conteſt, than, imputing all the misfortunes that 
had happened to the advice of evil counſellors, 
they renewed their former demands, and were re- 


—— . 
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there were about one hundred and fifty-four killed of the 
former, and near twenty thouſand of the latter. The vic- 
tors, according to their own accounts, loſt four thouſand 


inſtated 
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inſtated in their power of governing the kingdom. || The confederated barons having thus 4. . 
It was declared, * that all offices ſhould be filled, || executed what they deemed an act of 321 
« from time to time, by the votes of parliament ;” || juſtice, ſent a meſſage to the king, demanding that 
and the parliament being influenced by the pow- || the Spenſers ſhould be baniſhed from the kingdom 
erful barons, the executive part of the govern- || for ever, and that their eſtates ſhould be forfeited. 
ment fell of courſe into their hands. To this the king replied, that the father was 
The king thus found himſelf diſtreſſed on every || employed abroad, and the ſon on his duty at 
hand, and having loſt one favourite, determined || «© fea, in guarding the ſea-ports ;” that he could 
toſcek conſolation, by repoſing his ſecrets in the || not in honour baniſh them, without giving them 
breaſt of another. This' favourite was named || an opportunity of making their defence ; but that 2 
Hugh 17 He was a young gentleman de- they were ready to anſwer any charge that ſhoudd 
ſcended of a noblè Engliſh family, was not deſti- be brought againſt them. The barons, enraged al 
tute of merit, and poſſeſſed ſome accompliſhments || at this anſwer, proceeded immediately to London, 
that were thought very engaging ; but his cha- where the parliament was then ſitting. The king 
racter, on the whole, was not in the higheſt rank || was at Weſtminſter, in no condition to oppoſe 
of eſtimation, The father of Deſpenſer, or (as|| them; and they took up their refidence in the 
the name has been called, Spenſer) was a man'of || neighbourhood of Holborn and Clerkenwell, where 
venerable character, antient, valiant, and wiſe * ; || they drew up articles of impeachment againſt the 
but no ſooner had he and his ſon come into favour || Spenſers, charging them with having milled the 
with the king, than the people began to view || king by their evil counſels: the ſon, in particulay, 
them' with an eye of indignation +. The barons, they accuſed “ of an attempt to draw John de 
with Lancafter at their head, regarded the younger || © Gifford, and Richard de Grey, two of the male. 
Spenſer as a rival, and encouraged the people to]“ content barons; info a conſpiracy ; of compell. 
deſpiſe his accompliſhments, | . ing the king to act according to his direction; 
There was a weakneſs in the whole of Edward's || ©© of having put Llewellyn to death, after he had 
behaviour, that correſponded with the impropriety || © furrendered at diferetion ; of proeuting unjuſt 
His attachments. Inſtead of taking the good || © grants of wards; of inſolence to the king and 
advice that even his favourites could have giver || © the nobles; of turning good miniſters and of: 
Him, he endeavoured to ſtrengthen his intereſt by || << ficers out of their places, and filling them with Wn 
the weight of their influence. The more effe&tu-|| © his own creatures ; of ſeizing the lands belong. 
ally to promote His views, he cauſed his niece to || © ing to Hugh de Audely ; of proſecuting Join We 
be married to the younger Spenſer 4; on whom he || © de Mowbray, under pretetice of his having for- 
ſettled very latge poſſeffions in the marches of || © feited the land of Gower; and of perſuading 
Wales, and baſely took away the eſtates of ſeve- “e the king to hinder the barons from teſurning 
ral petſons of rank; in order to beſtow them on || «© the lands their anceſtors had granted to the 
his fdyourite,” 9k «© Knights Templars.“ 
Nothing could have happened more agreeable || The conſequence of this was, that the two Spet- 
to the wille of the king's enemies, or have been || ſers were ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment, and 4 
better calculated to promote their views, than au || forfeiture of all their eſtates real and perſonal. But 
incident of this nature. The earls of Lancaſter the king did not intend that this determination 
and Hereford had immediate recourſe to arms; ſhould bind him, any longer thawthe neceſſity of 
while the lords Audley and others, who had been || the caſe abſolutely required it: nor was it long be- 
diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates, raiſed a number of || fore he ſeized an opportunity of indulging his 
troops, and took part with the earls above-men-|| wiſh. One of his aobies having offered an inſult 
tioned, _ 1 to the queen 8, Edward levied a body of troops 
One of the firſt demands made on the king was, || in order to chaſtiſe him: and preſuming that be 
that he ſhould either confine or impriſon his favou- might now be able to puniſh all his enemies at 
rite; the young Spenſer ; and it was threatened, || once, He recalled his two favourites, the Spenſer, 
that if Edward Heſitated to comply with this re- without whoſe company it appeared impoſſible 
quifition, effectual means would be uſed to com- that he ſhould be happy. The conſequence of this 
pel that acquieſcence which might otherwiſe be imprudent ſtep was, that the flame of civil wat 
JJ — was again kindled, and the whole nation was once WW 
Very ſoon after this demand was made, they || more involved in all its complicated diſtreſſes. # 
began to ſhew their determination to obtain redreſs, [| The principal force of the malecontents was on 
by pillaging the lands, and burning the houſes of the börders of Wales, whither the king, who had 
khe younger Spenſer; nor was it long afterwards, now got the ſtart of his enemies, haſtened by 
before he eſtates of the father began to ſhare the forced marches. However, the earl of Lancaſter 
fame fate. 1 loſt no time in the neceſſary preparations to oppole 
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F. ben is the character given of him by ſome writers : || queen, on a journey of devotion to Canterbury, ſent her 
But ott ers ſay, it was no proof of his wiſdom, to conſent to officers to demand a lodging at the caſtle of Leeds, belong- 
become one of the favourites of fo weak a mottarch às Ed- ing to Barth clotticly de Fadiefmere, who had lately fe- 

ward the Second. . | | nounced his allegiance, and joined the malecontents. This 
1 Candour obliges us to ſay, that this is no uncommon||| nobleman happened at that time to be abſent from his caſtle; 
eaſe; the favqurite of the king is ſeldom the favourite of || but his wife informed the meſſengers, that ſhe could not 
the people. There is no way of accounting for this, but comply with their demand, without an expreſs order from 
by confeſling, that kings are too apt to make a wrong choice. her huſband. The queen then went in perſon to the gate, 

t A writer ſays, that the elder Spenſer Was a man of and not only met with the mortification of a repulſe, but 


— —— 
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. great courage, prudence, and integrity. His greateſt, if || was witneſs to fix of her attendants being killed by the gar 
not his be t, was his blind attachment to his ſon, who riſon. Exaſperated at this outrage as well as indignit)- 
trod in the teps of his predeceſſor Gaveſton, and reſembled || ſhe complained to the king, and inſiſted on ſatisfaction for 
that favourite not more in his perſonal accompliſhments, || ſo flagrant an inſult. Edward, therefore, aſſembling a bod? 
chan his pride and ambition. |  ».-_ |] of troops, inveſted the caſtle, which was well provided with 

$ This Kory is thus more particularly related. The || neceſfaries for ſuſtaining a fiege. 
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ie force. He got together all his ſervants, re- 
3 and — and was joined by the 
earl of Hereford, with as great a force as he could 
collect on a ſhort warning. Lancaſter had been 
Jong privately connected with the king of Scot- 
jand, with which he now formed an alliance, 
which ſerved conſiderably to ſtrengthen his party. 

Notwithſtanding theſe preparations for a vigo- 
rous reſiſtance, the diligence of Lancaſter was in- 
ſufficient to anſwer the intended purpoſe: for the 
king, who now commanded an army of thirty 
thouſand men, watched his motions ſo narrowly, 
that he found it impoſſible to collect his forces 
together, but was obliged to fly from one place 
to another ; and at length, while he was on his 
march for Scotland, with a ſmall force, his troops 
were attacked by a body of the king's ſoldiers, 
ander the command of Sir Andrew Harcla, and 
Simon Warde ?. A ſkirmiſh enſued, in which 


| Lancaſter was made priſoner. 
The former ſeverity of Lancaſter to the fa- 


own diſadvantage; He was conveyed to the caſtle 
of Pontefract, where he was lodged one night in 
a caſtle that was ſaid to have been built as a pri- 
ſon for the king; and on the following day was 
—_ arraigned in the hall of the caſtle, before the 
cearls of Richmond, Pembroke, and ſeveral others, 
BS who found him guilty of having appeared in arms 
N againſt the king at Burton and Boroughbridge, 

and paſſed ſentence that he ſhould be hanged, 

drawn, and quartered, as a traitor; but this ſen- 

tence was mitigated into that of decapitation, in 
conſideration of his being a prince of the blood- 
royal. This ſentence was carried into the. moſt 
rigorous execution . Such was the fate of the 
great earl of Lancaſter, who is conſidered by many 
of our hiſtorians, as having fallen a ſacrifice to 
his determined endeavours to reduce the enormous 
influence of the crown, and eſtablith the liberties 
o the people on a ſolid and permanent founda- 
on. . | 
| Nine noblemen of Lancaſter's party were tried, 
convicted, and executed at York ; and lord Bad- 


= vcr adherents to the ſame cauſe ſought their 
W fafety in flight, and preſerved their lives by re- 
W tiring to the continent. Theſe ſevere proceedings 
were aſcribed to the ſecret influence of the Spen- 
ſers, and they were thereby rendered more odious 
to the people than they had been before. | 
This ſuppreſſion of the rebellion ſerved only to 
increaſe the pride and avarice of the younger 


Spenſer, to. whoſe uſe. moſt of the forfeited eſtates 
x were appropriated; though the earl of Pembroke, 


and other noblemen, were gratified with a ſhare 
of the ſpoils in confideration of their ſervices. 
Young Spenſer, however, was guilty of many 
acts of rapine and. injuſtice, through his eager- 
ness to draw down puniſhment: on the heads of 
de delinquents: and even thoſe hiſtorians, who 


— — 


* Governors of Carliſle and York. x. 

+ He was mounted on a lean horſe, and led to an eminence 
near Pomfret, in circumſtances of the greateſtindipnity, where 
he was beheaded by a Londoner. The ople, with whom 

© had once been a favourite, ſeemed to have quite forſaken 
him in his diſgrace ; they reviled him, as he was led to ex- 
ecution, with every kind of reproach; and even his own 
vaſſals ſeemed eager to remove ſuſpicion, by their being 
toremoſt to inſult his diſtreſs. Gols Muir R. | 


1 It is ſaid, that young Spenſer being ſummoned to a 
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the earl of Hereford was killed on the ſpot, and | 


vourite Gaveſton, was now remembered to his | 


| leſmere, and four others, in different parts. Se- 
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are moſt fond of writing in behalf of kings and 
their favourites, confeſs; that “ he himſelf laid 
ce the train for his own future misfortunes; and 
ce that an occaſion ſoon offered for putting it into 
«« effect againſt him.“ ee 3b 
The French king, taking advantage . 
of the weakneſs of the Engliſh mo- 32“ 
narch, came to the ungenerous reſolution of con- 
fiſcating all his foreign dominions. Edward ſent 
ambaſſadors, to prevail on him to deſiſt from ſuch 
an unjuſt procedure; but as they returned without 
receiving any ſatisfactory anſwer, the queen de- 
fired that ſhe might be permitted to go to France, 
and uſe her endeavours to avert the threatened de- 
predation. 
This propoſal being acceded to, the actually 
went on this extraordinary errand. The French 
king received her with great politeneſs, and even 
with apparent kindneſs; but he abſolutely reſolved 
to liſten to any terms of accommodation, except 
Edward would make his perſonal appearance, and 
do homage for the territories he held under the 
king of | wang , 
The compliance with a demand of this nature 
was deemed an experiment too hazardous to be 
tried, and was therefore reſolutely oppoſed, par- 
ticularly by the favourite, young Spenſer 2. While 
matters remained in this doubtful and perplexed 
fituation, the queen thought of an expedient, 
which, it was — would at once obviate 
every difficulty. The young prince was at this 
time about thirteeen years of age; and the queen's 
propoſal was, that the king ſhould refign to his 
ſon all his claim and right to the territory of 


| Guienne, and that the prince ſhould go to France, 


and pay homage in the ſtead of his father. 
No objections were made to a propoſal that 
ſeemed fo reaſonable in itſelf, and fo happily 
adapted to anſwer the wiſhes of the parties con- 
cerned. Young Edward was actually ſent to Paris; 
and the queen, who was haughty, ambitious, and 
had conceived no favourable opinion of her huſ- 
band, had no ſooner got the ſon into her power, 
than ſhe determined to keep him till ſhe ſhould 
accompliſh her own aims. She had conceived the 
moſt implacable hatred to the Spenſers, on ac- 
count of the great influence they had obtained 
over the king ; and this appears to have been one 
great motive of her preſent conduct. 
One of our hiſtorians tells us, that the queen's 
going to France was not a contrivance of the Spen- 
ters to get rid of the queen, as ſome perſons have 
imagined, but the propoſal came from the court 
of France, and very probably at the defire of the 
queen herſelf. This is a kind of digreſſion from 
our hiſtory ; but what has preceded, and what 
will follow it, may warrant the infertion of the 
obſervation. 4 TU 
The queen now contrived to protract the, nego- 
tiation with all the artifice of which ſhe was miſ⸗ 
treſs; and when at length the king demanded 8 
her return, ſhe replied to the following effect: 


claimed, Whoever ſhall adviſe the king to truſt his perſon 
among his enemies, is a notorious traitor.” The fact 
ſeems to be, that Spenſer was afraid of accompanying his 
maſter to the French court, or of ſtaying in England during 
his abſence. | | 

The king ſaw his error when it was too late. He ſent 
letter after letter, commanding the queen to return with her 
ſon ; but ſhe always made ſome excuſe or other, and was 
all the while carrying on a plot to dethrone the king her 


13 


debate on this ſubject, in a council held at Wincheſter, ex- 


huſband, KIuIER. 
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« That ſhe would never again make her appear- 
cc ance in England, till Spenſer was removed from 
cc the royal preſence, and baniſhed the kingdom.“ 
This declaration was extremely favourable to 
the intereſt of the queen in this country, for 
Spenſer was the object of univerſal deteſtation: 
but ſhe appears to have had another motive for 
her conduct: for while in France the could enjoy 
the converſation of Roger Mortimer, a young 
Engliſh nobleman, with whom ſhe contracted ſuch 
an intimacy as produced many invidious reflections 
on her character. Mortimer, on account of hav- 
ing been concerned in a former inſurrection, had 
ſuffered ſentence of condemnation for high trea- 
ſon, but received a pardon on the condition of 
being impriſoned in the Tower for life : however, 
he had found means to eſcape from thence, and 
got over to France, where he ſoon became diſtin- 
uiſhed among the Engliſh at Paris, on account 
of his violent oppoſition to the Spenſers, particu- 
larly to the younger favourite. 
Mortimer was equally acceptable to the queen, 
on account of his oppoſition to the favourites, 
and his perſonal graces and accompliſhments. 
From this period the' court of the queen became 
| a kind of aſylum for all the malecontents of Eng- 
land, who choſe, or who were compelled to leave 
their own country. A ſecret correſpondence was 
now carried on with thoſe in England, who diſap- 
proved the king's government; and the plan that 
ſeemed to be concerted was, that the king ſhould 
be dethroned, and his favourites deſtroyed. 
Several of the principal among the 
ngliſh nobility exerted all their in- 
fluence to promote the views of the queen, and 
deſtroy thoſe of the favourite. The earl of Kent, 
'brother to the king, was prevailed on to be con- 
cerned in this combination, which was alſo ſe- 
cretly abetted by the earl of Norfolk. The earl 
of Lancaſter's brother and heir was attached to 
the cauſe from ſentiment : the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ſignified his approbation of the meaſures 
which the queen had taken, and the minds of the 
people in general ſeemed diſpoſed to abet any 
ſcheme that might tend to the deſtruction of the 
influence of favouritiſm. 
The queen, being well informed of the diſpo- 
fition of the people, prepared for an expedition 
to England. She was accompanied by three 
thouſand men, and embarking at the harbour of 
Dort, landed on the coaſt of Suffolk, without 
meeting with any interruption in her paſſage. She 
had ſcarcely made good her landing, before there 
appeared an almoſt general revolt in her favour, 
The biſhops of Hereford, Lincoln, and Ely, 
brought in all their dependants to ſupport her 
cauſe ; and Robert de Watteville, who had been 
commiſſioned by the king's partizans to oppoſe all 
her proceedings, and to check her progreſs, de- 
ſerted to the queen, with all the troops under his 
command. ee Rt Z 
Thus diſtreſſed, the unhappy king made ſeveral 
ineffectual efforts to aſſemble his friends, and re- 
duce his revolted ſubjects to their former obe- 
dience. He was compelled to leave the metropolis 
to the rage of the prevailing faction; and no 
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* The city of London declared for the queen; and the 


biſhop of Exeter, who endeavoured to keep it for the king, | 


was beheaded by the populace. KimBer. | | 
'+ One of our writers ſays, his nephew, with one of his 
attendants, met the ſame fate; and the revolters ſent the 
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ken of triumph 1. 


| ſooner had he left it, than the mob aroſe; and be. 


gan to give proofs of that outrageous diſpoſition 


which is the conſequence” of zeal undirected by 


wiſdom. The biſhop of Exeter * had become ob. 
noxious to the mob, on which they plundered his 


houſe : the prelate was, at this time, returning 
from the country; when being informed of the 


riot, he directed his courſe towards St. Paul's, but 
was ſeized on by the way, thrown from his horſe, 
and dragged to the great croſs in Cheapſide, where 


he was beheaded without farther ceremony, and 


his body thrown into the Thames +. 

The inſurgents now likewiſe ſeized on the 
Tower, and determined that not any perſon who 
oppoſed their proceedings ſhould find mercy at 
their hands : and in the mean time, the king found 
that the ſpirit of diſſatisfaction was pervading the 
whole kingdom. He had placed the elder Spenſer 
in the caſtle of Briſtol, and had ſome confidence 
in the defence which might be made by that gar. 
riſon : but the people mutinted againſt their go- 
vernor, and the barons condemned him to an ig. 
nominious death; whereupon the old man was 


hung up in his armour, his body cut in pieces and 


thrown to the dogs, and his head ſent to Winchef. 
ter, where it was placed on a pole. Spenſer was 
in the ninetieth year of his age, when he thus fell 
a facrifice, partly to the rage of popular malice, 
and partly to his own indiſcretion, in abetting the 
ſchemes of a fon, who had rendered himſelf ſo 
obnoxious to the public. Exclufive of that 
paternal fondneſs which induced him to ſecond 
his ſon's plan of ambition, this man 1s repre- 
ſented as a perſon of the moſt unimpeachable 
character. X : 

The younger Spenſer did not long ſurvive his 
father. He and ſome others, who had been among 
the ſtrenuous adherents of the king, were diſco- 
vered in an obſcure convent in Wales. At this 
time the queen had got poſſeſſion of the great ſeal, 
and had called a parliament in the name of the 
king : but her majeſty had not patience to wait 
the event of a formal trial, but cauſed him to be 
executed on a gibbet fifty feet high, and Simon 
de Reading, one of his adherents, on one ten 
feet lower. His head was ſent to London, where 
the citizens received it with a degree of joy, pro- 
portioned to the ſenſe of injury they thought they 
had ſuſtained, and placed it on the bridge, in to- 

In the interim the king ſought refuge in Wales; 
but his triumphant foes having learnt the place of 
his retreat, purſued him thither; and finding that 
he could not be ſafe in that country, he embarked 
on board of a veſſel for Ireland; but he ſeemed 5 
if deſtined to aggravated misfortune. The wind 
oppoſed his paſlage ; he was driven back to tht 
coaſt of England, where his enemies received hin 
with a ſavage joy, fully expreſſive of the ſentiment 
they entertained of the king. They conducted 
him to London, amidſt the reproaches of that po- 
pulace who had thought themſelves greatly ag 
Feed we 5 

The parliament having aſſembled at 4. D. 12 
Weſtminſter, it ſeemed to be the gene- 
ral opinion that the king ſhould be depoſed, an 


—— — 


biſhop's head as a preſent to the queen. 

1 An hiſtorian ſays, ** ſeveral other lords ſhared his fate; 
all deſerving pity indeed, had they not juſtified the pie 
“ ſent inhumanity, by ſetting a cruel example.“ 
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* Edward appointed ſovereign in his room. 
8 articien of accuſation againſt him | 


t he had employed evil counſellors, 
wore, ie the advice of his faithful ſub- 
ec jects : in ſhort, that he was incapable of go- 


« yerning, and that he was found incorrigible, | 


out hope of amendment.“ 

l 7 5 of this determination was, 
that prince Edward was proclaimed King in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, by the ſtile and title of EDWARD the 
Tuixp. The young prince, however, declared, 
with a generofity that does honour to his character, 
that he would not. accept of the crown, unleſs 
with his father's conſent ; wherefore it was thought 
neceſſary to ſend commiſſioners to the king, to en- 
force his reſignation in the favour of his ſon. The 
biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford were deputed to 
give the king notice of this intention, and to pre- 

are his mind to ſuſtain the ſhock with ſome de- 
gree of fortitude 3 but when the commiſſioners ar- 
rived, the unfortunate king, dreſſed in deep 


mourning, advanced to meet them, but fainted | 


t the ſight of them . 1 
„ 1000 1 had recovered the uſe of his fa- 
culties, they repreſented to him, that a refuſal to 


comply with the buſineſs which had brought them 


to him, might be attended with the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences. He replied, in accents expreſſive of 
the feelings of his ſoul, that he ſubmitted in all 
things to the will of his parliament, and acknow- 
ledged that he thought himſelf obliged to them 
for the attachment and fidelity they had ſhewn to 
his ſon; adding, that his fins had been the cauſe 
of all his misfortunes. _ 

Having ſaid this, he delivered into the hands 
of the commiſſioners the crown, ſceptre, and other 
enſigns of royalty; which being done, judge Truſ- 
ſel addreſſed him in the following form of words, 
which being altogether unprecedented, we inſert 
as matter of curiofity : * I William Truſſel, pro- 
« curator of the prelates, earls, barons, and peo- 
« ple, in my procuracy named, having, for this 
e full and ſufficient power, do ſurrender unto you 
Edward, late king of England, the homage 
and fealty of the perſons aforeſaid, and do ac- 


« quit the ſame, in the beſt manner the law and 
« cuſtom can give it; and do make this proteſta- 


ce tion in the name of all thoſe that will not be in 


your fealty or allegiance for the future, nor 


ce claim or hold any thing of you as king, but ac- 
e count you as a private perſon, without any 
© manner of royal dignity.” 1 
Theſe words being pronounced, Sir Thomas 
Blount, who had been appointed high ſteward on 
this occaſion, broke his ſtaff, and declared that all 
the officers of the king were diſcharged from their 


reſpective duties. Afterwards it was determined that 


Edward the Second ſhould be known by the name 

of Edward of Caernarvon, father of the king. 
Thus ended the reign of Edward the Second, 

on the 20th of January, 1327, in the 43d year of 


his age, and before he had held the ſceptre quite 


twenty years. 


3 


— 


From this circumſtance it ſhould appear, that Edward 
poſſeſſed more ſenſibility than generally falls to the ſhare of 
fools; and yet he is repreſented as a man of very weak parts, 
by the concurrent teſtimony of all hiſtorians. 

F One of our hiſtorians ſays, „the queen and Mortimer, 
not content with depriving this unhappy prince of his 
crown, baſely plotted againſt his life.“ 

We are told, that horrid noiſes were continued, to pre- 
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ceedings to the parliament, proclamation was 
made throughout the nation of the acceſſion of 
the prince to the throne ; who, having been firſt 
knighted by John de Haincourt, was crowned on 
Sunday the firſt of February, by Walter, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the prelates and nobility 
attending the ceremony, | | 

The coronation had not paſſed many days, when 
a petition was preſented to parliament, „ pray- 
5 ing the repeal of all ſentences of baniſhment, 
* outlawries, fines, ranſoms, or penalties, de- 


* nounced againſt the Lancaſtrian faction; and 


{© the reſtoration of their forfeited eſtates.” | 
As the majority of the parliament conſiſted. of 
friends of the houſe of Lancaſter, no heſitation 


was made in complying with the prayer of this 
petition :' all offences that had been, or were ſup- 


poſed to have been, committed by the adherents 
of the queen, up to the day of the coronation, 
were readily pardoned ; but this was not all, the 


king had been deprived of his crown, and it was 


now determined that he ſhould not long ſurvive his 
diſgrace +, Er eh 3 
It was remarked, that many perſons of ſome 


diſtinction had diſapproved of the depoſition of 


the king; and it was thought, that the diſintereſted 
compaſſion of the Engliſh nation might at length 


operate in his favour. In the mean time the de- 


poſed monarch “ was ſent from priſon to priſon, 
* a wretched outcaſt, and the ſport of his inhu- 
* man keepers.” He had been committed to the 
care of the earl of Lancaſter, who having behaved 
towards him with a degree of pity, compaſſion, 


and reſpect, which excited the jealouſy of the 


queen and her party, he was removed from Kenil- 
worth, where he had hitherto been impriſoned, to 
Berkeley-caſtle, and configned to the cuſtody of 
Sir John Gournay and John de Montravers, who 
guarded him, each for a month, in rotation. 
Hiſtorians ſeem doubtful in what manner he 
might have been treated by lord Berkeley; but it 


ſeems to be an agreed point, that Gournay and 


Montravers behaved towards him with the moſt 
ſavage degree of inhumanity, and inſulted him 
as if they wiſhed to haſten his death by the ſeve- 
rity of his ſufferings. They cauſed him to be 
ſhaved in ſport, in the open fields, fetching water 
for the purpoſe from an adjacent ditch t. It is 
laid of this unhappy King, that he had borne every 


other indignity with, patience; but that on this 


occaſion, “ he looked on his mercileſs inſulters 


with an air of fallen majeſty ; and burſting into 


* tears, exclaimed, that the time might come, 
«© when he would be more decently attended.” 
This period, however, never arrived; and the 
moſt diabolical care was taken to prevent the poſ- 
fibility of its arrival : for the inhuman wretches 
who had him in their power, deviſed an expedient 
admirably calculated to effect their purpoſes, nor 
leſs ſo to make humanity ſhudder with horror. 
Apprehenſive that the truth might at length reach 
the ears of young Edward, and that ſome ſteps 


—_— 


* 


vent, or interrupt, his natural reſt: that he was compelled 
to eat the moſt unwholſome food: that he was lodged in a 
cold damp turret, on a level with the battlements, which 
were covered with carrion that | me annoyed him with its 
putrid ſtench : that the wretched apartment in which he lay, 
was commonly overflowed with rain water; and that he was 
ſubjected to perpetual inſults from the meaneſt varlets, who 


were encouraged to treat him in that unworthy manner. 


| TY might 


The commiſſioners having reported their pro- 


ev — e 
—— — — —— — 


A. D. 1327, 


the time when the war threatened the deſtruction 


objection or difficulty. And the Spenſers, who 
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might be taken in favour of the father, Gournay | 
and Montravers * repaired to Berkeley-caſtle, where 
Edward was then confined; and entering his apart- 
ment while he was ſleeping, ordered ſome ruffians 
who attended him, to hold him on the bed while 
a horn- pipe was run up his body, through which 
a red-hot iron was conveyed, ahd his bowels burnt, 
without the body being in the leaſt disfigured I; 
but many people had heard his groans, which 
ſoon gave a ſuſpicion of the -murder, and the 
whole was ſoon afterwards divulged, by the con- 
feſſion of one of the accomplices 4. 

The body of this unfortunate prince was pri- 
vately interred in the abbey church of Glouceſ- 
ter, and a monument ſome years afterwards erect- 
ed to his memory, by his ſun, who was taught to 
believe that he died a natural death. 

The character of this prince is related by dif- 
ferent hiſtorians, in a manner that in ſome mea- 
ſure correſponds, but with ſome flight varia- 
tions in the colouring. One fays, “ He was a 
« prince of ſo little capacity, that he could not 
diſtinguith between what was for his advantage 
« and what was prejudicial to his intereſt. He 
& followed his humour, without concerning him- 
ce ſelf about the conſequences, and without be- 
c ing able to remedy the evils he brought upon 
« himſelf by ſo doing. In a word, he was ex- 
« ceedingly like his grandfather Henry the Third, 
«© and had not capacity enough to follow the good 
cc example of his father.” Another writer ſays, 
that he “ poſſeſſed many perſonal accompliſh- 
«© ments, with that conjugal fidelity to which he 
met with ſo ungrateful a return. He was wholly 


A 


_ 


— — "—_ 


„Some writers ſpell theſe names Gurney and Maltrevers. | 
+ The wretches who perpetrated this horrid murder came | 
to miſerable ends, Gurney dying abroad by the hands of 


the executioner, and Maltravers periſhing in exile. KIuBER. 
+ The perpetrators of the accurſed deſign, willing to avoid 
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1% diſqualified for the arduous taſx of government. 


« being a ſlave to the moſt deſpicable of all paſ- 
6 fions, a dupe to wicked and ambitious men, 
ce and uninfluenced by every noble and generous 
« ſentiment.” And a third writer obſerves, that 
* misfortunes like his muſt ever create pity ; and 
«© a puniſhment ſo diſproportionate to the lufferer's 
« guilt, muſt wipe away even many of thoſe taults 
cc of which Edward was juſtly culpable,” 


Thus have we endeavoured to give an impar- 


tial view of a reign, as ſingular as any in the an. 


nals of our hiſtory: and one important leſſon ma 
be learnt from it, that a king can na way ſo ef. 
fectually ruin himſelf, as by an attachment to baſe 
favourites, in prejudice to his more worthy ſub. 
jects. 

This king had four children, two ſons and two 
daughters, viz. Edward, who ſuceeeded him; 
John, who died young; Jane, (ſome call her Jo- 
anna) married to David Bruce, king of Scotland; 
| and Eleanor, who was married to Reginald, duke 
of Gueldres. | 

The moſt terrible earthquake ever felt in Eng- 
land happened in this reign; and this was follow- 
ed by a famine ſo ſevere, that many perſons were 
ſtarved to death. The moſt noxious animals were 
eaten, toallay the rage of hunger; and it is faid, 
that perſons confined in priſons even devoured 


Low fellow-priſoners to avoid abſolute ſtarving, 


| While this famine laſted, a law was made, that 


| no perſon ſhould brew beer under pain of death, 


that the corn which would be otherwiſe conſumed 
in the brewery, might be uſed in the making of 
mad. | | 


—_— 


ſuſpicion, and depending on the precautions they had taken, - 
expoſed the body to the inſpection of the public; but though 
no wound or blemiſh appeared on the ſkin, the muſcles of 
his face were ſo diſtorted, as plainly to ſhew the exquiſite 


| agonies he had undergone, KIMBER. 


www. 


illegal conduct, the party which had 
depoſed the late king, pretended that they were 
under an abſolute neceſſity of adopting coercive 
meaſures againſt the Spenſers, and other perſons, 
whoſe counſels and general conduct had proved 
them to entertain ſentiments inimical to the ſafety 
of the ſtate: but a conſideration of their future 
ſecurity induced them to act under the colour of 
obedience to the laws, and to make a formal de- 
mand upon parliament for a general indemnity for 
all ſuch proceedings, as at a future period might 
be deemed unconſtitutional, The attainders iſſued 
againſt the earl of Lancaſter and his affociates, at 


of that party, were, upon the favourable change 
in the ſituation of their affairs, reverſed with little 


had procured from parliament a revocation of their 
former attainder, were now again condemned by 


N excuſe for their intemperate and 


The earl of Lancaſter was nominated guardian 
and protector of the perſon of the young king: 
and the parliament appointed a council of regency, 
compoled of the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York; the biſhops of Wincheſter, Worceſter, 


and Hereford; the earls of Norfolk, Kent, and 


12 55 and the lords Wake, Ingham, Piercy, and 
oſs, | 

Though the king of Scotland was at an advanced 
age, and in a debilitated ftate of health, he ſtill 
retained the full vigour of that active temper and 
ſpirit for enterprize, by means of which he had 
reſcued his country from the moſt abject and de- 
plorable ſituation. Conceiving that the fituation 
of public affairs in England would afford him a 


favourable opportunity of making an incurſion 


into that kingdom, he made an attack upon the 
caſtle of Norham, but was repulſed. He then 
levied an army of twenty-five thouſand men upon 


the frontiers, and made the neceſſary preparations | 


the votes of their opponents. 


for invading the northern counties of England, 
appointing 
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ointing the earl of 
reals of his forces. 
uſed the 
miſe wit 
repared for 


inault 
* Sw had ſome time before diſmiſſed, and 


who were eſteemed to be more compleatly diſct- 
lined warriors than the Engliſh forces. N 
The adverſe army having made an irruption into 
the frontiers, began to commit devaſtations by 
fre and ſword; the young king of England, ani- 


mated 
the command of his numerous forces, and marched 


The regency of England 
h Scotland; but failing of ſucceſs, they 


from Durham, where the head quarters were eſta- | 
that they meant to remain in their preſent ſitua- 


bliſhed, to oppoſe the enemy. 
The Scottiſh generals, Douglas and Murray, 


and the forces under their command, had been 


trained to war, and familiarized to dangers and 


fatigue, during the long period of hoſtility be-| 
Scotland and England ; and'the habits and | 


teen ms Co 
manner of life they had acquired in this military 


{chool, qualified them for the irregular war in which 
they were at preſent engaged. A part of the 
Scotch forces was compoſed of four thouſand ca- 


valry, compleatly equipped for war, and every 1 det 
my, daring them to meet him in an equal field, 


way adapted to ſuſtain a regular and ſteady con- 
teſt in the field; the reſt of the army were mounted 


on ſmall horſes, for which ſufficient ſubſiſtence 


was to be found in every place that was capable of 
producing even the moſt indifferent herbage; theſe 
animals conveyed them with ſurprizing rapidity 


over the moſt rugged parts of the country, and 
enabled them to make depredations upon the 
peaceable inhabitants, to attack the enemy, or to 
avoid coming to battle, under circumſtances of | 
diſadvantage, by a ſpeedy retreat, by the ſhorteſt | 
paſſages to their own country, or other places of | 


ſecurity. Each of the Scottiſh ſoldiers was pro- 
vided with a bag of oatmeal, as a ſupply in caſe 
of extremity, together with a thin plate of iron, 
by means of which he could bake the oatmeal 
into cakes in a few minutes. The principal ſub- 
ſiſtence of the army, however, was the cattle which 
they ſeized ; and the cookery was performed in 
theopen fields, in the following extraordinary and 
— * manner: after fleaing the animal, the 
kin was looſely ſuſpended upon poles, and the 
concave being filled with water, it ſerved as a veſ- 
{e] for boiling the parts of the carcaſs. 

Having reconciled ſome diſagreements between 
hisEnglith and foreign troops, Edward determined 
to uſe his utmoſt efforts for bringing the enemy to 
an engagement; but the rapidity of their motions, 
put him to great diſappointment and extreme dif- 
iculty. The fire and ſmoke occaſioned by the 
frequent conflagration of villages, pointed out the 
ſituations where the enemy was at different times 
camped ; but on his arrival, he conſtantly found 
them to be diſlodged. Having greatly harraſſed 
and exhauſted the ſpirits of his troops, by quick, 
laborious, and ineffectual marches, in purſuit of 
the enemy, he directed his courſe northwards, and 
having paſted the river Tyne, determined to wait 
or an opportunity of ſurprizing the Scottiſh troops 
on their return to their own country; and of exe- 
cuting vengeance upon them, for devaſtations they 
had made in his dominions. But finding the 
whole country had been rendered one deplorable 
cene of waſte and deſolation, he was under the 
necelſity of deſerting a fituation that would not 


Er 


Murray and lord Douglas 


war, recalling to their ſervice John | 
and ſome troops of foreign cavalry, | 


with an ambition for military tame, took | 


| 


| 


, 


ir utmoſt endeavours to effect a compro- 
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afford a ſubſiſtence for his troops, and of forming 


a new plan of operations. . 

The enemy having ſo effectually eluded his pur- 
ſuit, as to leave him no clue by which he could 
form an idea as to the part of the country where 


expreſſing that he would grant an income of an 
hundred pounds per annum to any perſon who 


would communicate to him an account of their 


motions; but, notwithſtanding this offer, he re- 
mained ſeveral days in a ſtate of perfect uncer- 
tainty. At length the king gained intelligence, 
that they had formed an encampment on the 
ſouthern banks of the river Were, where they 
had made ſuch diſpoſitions, as ſeemed to indicate 


tion, till an opportunity ſhould offer of coming 
to a deciſive battle. 

Upon Edward's arrival at the river Were, he 
perceived that the Scottiſh generals had fixed upon 
ſo advantageous a ſpot for encampment, that he 
could not, without extreme raſhneſs and temerity, 
and the moſt imminent danger of a repulſe, croſs 
the river to attack the enemy: but impatient of 
wreaking vengeance upon the foe, and burn- 
ing with honour, he ſent a defiance to the ene- 


and expreſſing himſelf defirous of terminating the 
contention by a fair trial of arms. This meſſage 
provoked the intrepid and haughty ſpirit of Dou- 
glas, who was deſirous of immediately accepting 
the challenge; but his advice was over-ruled by 
Murray, and they diſpatched an anſwer purport- 
ing, that the Scotch commanders never concerted 
their operations agreeable to the advice of an 


would ſhortly compel them to change their place 
of encampment, Edward ſtill continued oppoſite 


up the banks of the river, but fixed their quar- 
ters in a ſituation not leſs favourable than that 
from whence they had removed. The young king, 
deſperately exaſperated at the ravages that had 
been committed, and averſe to permit the eſcape 
of the ſpoilers with impunity, reſolved to hazard 
every danger, rather than ſuffer the preſent oppor- 
tunity of bringing them to an engagement to 
elapſe: but Mortimer oppoſed his authority againſt 


| the inconfiderate valour of the young king, and 


prevented the affault he had projected. While 
the contending parties were thus circumſtanced, 
an incident occurred, that threatened the utter de- 
ſtruction of the Engliſh. Douglas having gain- 
ed information of the watch-word, and made an 
exact ſurvey of the ſituation of the Engliſh, put 
himſelf at the head- of a body of two hundred 


netrated into the camp as far as the royal tent ; 
with the deſign either of carrying off the prince, 
or of putting him to death, as circumſtances 
ſhould tranſpire : but at this critical juncture, 
ſome of Edward's attendants awaked, and made a 
reſolute defence againſt the midnight invaders : 


his chaplain and chamberlain were flain in the 


| conteſt : but the king, after ſuſtaining a valiant 


defence, effected an eſcape under favour of the 


darkneſs. Douglas being deſerted by the greateſt 
part of his followers, retreated with thole who 


army taking advantage of a midnight hour, broke 
up their encampment, and directed 


Q q march 


the Scots were encamped, he publiſhed an edict; 


enemy. Expecting that the necefhties of the foe 


to them. In a few days the enemy marched higher 


reſolute troops, and in the midſt of the night pe- 


remained; and in a ſhort time after, the Scottiſh. 


their 


/ 
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march towards their native country. Proceeding 
to the ſpot which the Scottiſh army had lately de- 
ſerted, he found fix of his troops tied to trees, 
and with the bones of their legs fractured. The 
Scots had committed this act of barbarity upon 
theſe unfortunate perſons, to deprive them of the 
power of communicating intelligence to the Eng- 
liſh army. 405 

The undaunted valour and perſevering ſpirit of 
his troops, had inſpired Edward with the flatter- 
ing proſpect of giving ſplendor to the commence- 
ment of his reign, by a ſignal victory over the 
Scots: but the diſappointment that occurred in 
his firſt attempt at enterprize, was the cauſe of very 
ſevere regret. The proofs he had given of an in- 
trepid and aſpiring temper, were conſidered by his 
ſubjects as predictions of his proving an illuſtrious 


monarch. The failure of this projected exploit, | 


on which the Engliſh had reſted the warmeſt ex- 
pectations, was not attributed to the king's want 
of perſonal bravery or incapacity in any reſpect, 
for proſecuting the war ; but the whole weight of 
the popular diſpleaſure was directed againſt Mor- 
timer, who had long before been the object of 
ublic reproach and averſion : and every meaſure 
he projected, ſerved to increaſe the public odium 
both againſt himſelf and the queen Iſabella. 
Though Mortimer was actuated by principles 


of the moſt extravagant ambition, he affected an 


appearance of humility and moderation, with the 
view of gi his aſpiring views to fruition. 
Upon the eſtabliſhment of the council and regency, 
though he was then in the poſleffion of uncon- 
trolled power and authority, he declined taking 
any oftenſible ſhare in the government of the king- 
dom: but he arrogated to himſelf all the powers 
that of right belonged to that coungil, and ren- 
dered the eſtabliſhment wholly ineffectual, by aſ- 
ſuming to himſelf all the powers of ſovereignty. 
This ambitious and arbitrary nobleman aſſigned 
to the uſe of the queen-dowager the moſt con- 
fiderable part of the royal revenue; he treated 
the princes of the blood, and the reſt of the no- 


bility, with the moſt mortifying diſreſpe&, not 


even deigning to conſult with them on matters of 
the higheſt national importance; the king was ſo 


continually ſurrounded by his ſervile dependants, | 


that all acceſs to his preſence was denied to perſons 
of every other deſcription; and the envy and public 
odium that had been directed againſt Gaveſton and 
Spenſer, were now, with greater juſtice, transferred 
to this new favourite of royalty. 
48 a” Such was the great and increafin 
{2 152 indignation of the people, that Morti- 
mer deemed it expedient to ſecure a foreign aſy- 
lum, to which he might retreat in caſe of extremity ; 
and for this purpoſe, he negotiated a treaty with 
Robert Bruce. The animofities between England 
and Scotland had hitherto been maintained by the 
_ ſuperiority of claim, on which the former power 
inſiſted. Mortimer conſented to relinquiſh this 
claim entirely, to abſolve the Scottiſh parliament 
and nobility from paying homageto the crown of 
England, and to recognize Robert as the king of 
Scotland. Robert, in acknowledgment of theſe 
very important conceſſions from England, only 


— 


* The earl was brought to the ſcaffold, but he was ſo 
univerſally beloved, that the common executioner refuſed 
to perform his office ; nor could any one be found to ſupply 
his place, till towards the evening, when the ſentence was 
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ſtipulated the payment of thirty thouſand marks 
to that power. Though this treaty was ratified h 

parliament with the uſual ſolemnities, it proved 
the cauſe of very alarming public diſcontents; 


for the people zealouſly eſpouſed the pretenſions 


made by Edward I. and conſidered the ſucceſsful 
oppoſition of a people ſo greatly inferior to them 
as the Scots, as being highly derogatory to their 
national dignity; and this treaty diſperſed all their 
hopes of ſubduing, and executing vengeance upon 
a people, againſt whom they had long harboured 
a violent animoſity. * 

Mortimer's hopes of ſecurity were greatly diſ. 
turbed by his jealouſy of the princes of the bloog 
Kent, Norfolk, and Lancaſter ; who were firmly 
united by the bonds of affection and friendſhip 
and perfectly unanimous in all their deliberations 
and councils. When Mortimer cauſed theſe ng. 
blemen to be fummoned to attend their parliamen- 
tary duty, he ſtrictly enjoined them againſt com- 
ing to the great council of the nation attended b 
a train of armed attendants ; which, though 2 
uſual cuſtom at that period, was contrary to the 
expreſs words of the law, | 

The parliament was appointed to aſſemble at 
Salifbury ; and, in compliance with the mandate 


iſſued under the authority of the king's name, 


they repaired to that place, attended only by their 
uſual retinue : but upon perceiving that Mortimer 
and his adherents were attended by their nume- 
rous followers, all compleatly equipped in arms, 
they entertained a ſuſpicion that ſome defign had 
been meditated againſt their perſonal ſafety ; and 
therefore they retreated, and, having aſſembled 
their friends, and a concourſe of dependants and 
others, who were attached to their cauſe, they e- 
turned to oppoſe Mortimer. Norfolk and Kent 
ſoon found, that their force was not adequate to 
maintain a ſucceſsful oppoſition to Mortimer ; and 
therefore they ſoon deſerted the common cauſe, 
and made ſuch ſubmiſſions as were required of 
them; and Lancaſter found himſelf under the ne- 
ceſſity of declining. By the interpoſition of the 
clergy, a reconciliation was apparently effected 
between Mortimer and the three noblemen ; but 


the powerful favourite ſtill entertained a ſeerct 


and implacable enmity againſt them, and cohicert- 
ed meafures for ſacrificing the earl of Kent, with 
a view of, at once, gratifying his defire of venge- 
ance, and of intimidating Norfolk and Lancaſter. 

Mortimer now deemed that it would be a point 
of prudence, tending to his own ſecurity, to ſeize 


g||the earl of Kent, brother of the late king, who 


was a very harmleſs inoffenfive man; but who hav- 
ing entertained an opinion that his brother was 
ſtill alive, and concealed in ſome priſon, of which 
his friends were ignorant, had entered into a de- 
fign of reſtoring him to liberty, and placing hin 
in his former ſituation. For this reaſon Mortimer 
was determined on the deſtruction of the earl, 
whom he cauſed to be ſummoned before the par- 
lament, where he was accuſed, con- „ 
demned, and afterwards beheaded * ; ©* 1 

and all this ſo ſuddenly, that it was not in the 


power of the young king, who was then in France, 
to interfere in his behalf. 


——— 


executed by a felon from the Marſhalſea; who, as a reward 


for his ſervice, received a free pardon of the crimes he had 
communes: ͤ | | Mo 


| 


Mortimer, 
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- MORTIMER.Earl of MARCHE, 
Seizd in Nottingham Caſtle. 
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; as he got rid of his enemies, deter- 
| Mute erich himſelf and his family with the 
_ ks of their fortunes : that of the earl of Kent 
2 on for the uſe of the youngeſt ſon of 
Mortimer, and the prodigious fortunes of the 
Sdenſers had been in like manner appropriated to 
70 advantage of the family of Mortimer. By 
theſe proceedings the favourite became hateful to 
the people; and, as he was a man of abandoned 

rinciples, he became formidable likewiſe. 

P While matters were in this ſituation, the king 
came to a reſolution of getting rid of an influence 
that was not leſs diſagreeably reſtrictive on him- 
ſelf, than odious to the nation at large: ſuch, 
however, was the power of the favourite, that it 
required no little management and precaution to 
deſtroy it: nor indeed could this power be de- 


ſtroyed, without the deſtruction of the favourite 
AT | who, ſuſpecting that the king was at the head of 


himſelf. 2 15 e 

The king had beheld, with proper indignation, 
the inſolent behaviour, the pride, the ambition, 
the avarice of Mortimer, who had treated his no- 
bility, and even himſelf, with contempt, He was 
ſhocked at the ſcandalous familiarity that ſubſiſted 
between his mother and the favourite, and it was 
not long before he intimated his ſentiments on 
this ſubject. The king's mind was no ſooner 
known, than thoſe about him took pains to fan 
the flame of his reſentment. They hinted, that 
the murder of the late king, and the premature 
death of the earl of Kent, formed only part of 
a plan for the deſtruction of the whole royal fa- 
mily. 2 
Laa having formed his reſolution, inti- 
mated his deſign to lord Montacute, who imparted 
it to ochers of the barons; and all of them con- 
curred in recommending, that Mortimer ſhould be 
taken into cuſtody at the meeting of the next par- 
lament, which was to be held at Nottingham. 
The intention of the king and his adherents, 
was to have lodged in the caſtle of that place; 
but the queen and Mortimer going firſt thither, 
took up their lodgings therein; fo that when the 
king arrived, he could not obtain admiffion for 
all his train, though himſelf,” and three or four 
domeſtics, were adnutted. ' 8 

Mortimer having been informed of what was 
intended to his prejudice, had come to a reſolution 
of ſeizing the perſons of his enemies, with a view 
to defeat their deſigns. In the interim, thoſe who 


had conſpired againſt him, were privately lodged 


about a mile from Nottingham, where they con- 
ſulted on the moſt proper mode of carrying their 
plan into execution; which they judged would 
be impracticable without the concurrence of Sir 
William Eland, who was governor of the caſtle. 
Lord Montacute undertook to let the governor 
into the ſecret, and was happy to find him diſ- 
poſed to do the king any eſſential ſervice: but it 
was impoſſible to admit the conſpirators at the 
gate of the caſtle, becauſe the queen had ordered 
all the locks to be altered, and the keys to be car- 
Ticd to her apartment every night : but the gover- 
nor inſtantly concerted a plan, that was at leaſt 
equally well calculated to anſwer the intended pur- 
pole : „ on the weſtern fide of the caſtle was an 
old cavern, the mouth of a ſubterraneous paſ- 
* lage that led into the caſtle, through which 
* he engaged to conduct them to Mortimer's 
* chamber,” 5 | | 

This propoſal met with the high approbation of 


thoſe who intended to carry the plan into execu- 


">. 
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tion; and the perſons fixed on were the lords 
Montacute, Molins, Ufford, Stafford, and Clin- 


the name of Mohun. The governor Eland, and 
theſe gentlemen, rode in company in the afternoon, 
which impreſſed Mortimer with an idea that they 


were fled to avoid the effects of his reſentment: 


but about midnight they returned, and entered by 
the ſubterraneous paſſage * above-mentioned; and 
having got to the turret of the. caſtle, they pro- 
ceeded to the apartment of Mortimer, who was in 
conference with the biſhop. of Wincheſter and 
others, the queen's chamber being the next ad- 
joining. On the appearance of the king's adhe- 
rents, two knights drew their ſwords in the defence 
of the paramour, but theſe were ſlain, and he was 
taken into cuſtody, - © 7 0 

The noiſe that was made alarmed the queen, 


the party, called out in the French language, 
« Fair ſon! Fair ſon! have pity on the gentle 
«© Mortimer :” but no regard being paid to what 

ſhe ſaid, ſhe ruſhed into the room, and earneſtly 

intreated them not to offer him any perſonal in- 

ſult, for that he was © a worthy knight, her dear 
« friend, and well beloved couſin.” | 

Such ſecrecy and diſpatch was uſed in the 
management of this bufineſs, that the people of 
Nottingham had no idea of the plot till the follow- 
ing morning; when the king's friends ſeized two 
of Mortimer's ſons, and ſeveral of his partizans, 
who were made priſoners in the caſtle: from 
whence, after a ſhort time, they were removed to 
the Tower of London. 

The king now iſſued a proclamation, ſignifying, 
that with the conſent of his ſubje&s, he would 
aſſume the reins of government, though he was 
not of the age preſcribed by law, and that he 
would redreſs the grievances of the people. 

At the end of three days he went to Leiceſter, 
where he iſſued writs for ſummoning a parliament 
at Weſtminſter, whither all perſons who had any 


| complaints to make were to repair. On the meet- 


ing of this parliament, a complaint was exhibited 
againſt Mortimer and his adherents. The ſub- 
ſtance of the articles of impeachment againſt 
Mortimer was, that he had “ ſet the queen-mo- 
ether at variance with her huſband; had pro- 
*© cured exorbitant grants, to the prejudice of the 
revenue; had embezzled the king's jewels and 


6e treaſures; had conſpired to deſtroy his majeſty's 


ce beſt friends; had obtained pardon for two hun- 
5 dred Iriſhmen, who had baſely murdered many 
* of the king's liege ſubjects; had laid arbitrary 
c fines on the military tenants of the crown, for 
« diſpenſing with their ſervice in the war of 
% Guienne ; had aſſumed the regal power, and 
«© uſurped the adminiſtration; had inſulted the 
5. prelates aſſembled in the parliament at Saliſ- 
ce bury; had perſuaded the king to march in an 
6c hoſtile manner againſt the earl of Lancaſter ; 
* had impoſed exceſſive fines on that nobleman, 
ce and others, contrary to the capitulation of Bed- 
« ford; that he had treacherouſly contrived the 
« death of the earl of Kent; and removed the 


«© complices.” 
It is not to be doubted, but that the queen's 


* 


—— — 


8 


hole 


This paſſage is Rill known by the name of Mortimer's 
ole. . | | 


| favourite 


ton, with Sir John Nevil, and three knights of 


6 late king from Kenilworth to Berkley-caſtle, 
„where he was inhumanly murdered by his ac- 
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favourite had been guilty of all the offences al- 
ledged againſt him ; but ſo little ceremony was 
uſed on the occafion, that not a fingle witneſs was 
examined, nor was the party accuſed even heard 
in his defence. The 


and condemned: him to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, 1 

In conſequence of this ſentence, he was exe» 
euted at a place called Elmes *, about a mile 
from London, where his body hung two days on 
the common gibbet. Several of his adherents 


vers and Gournay, and four others; but they all 
found means to ſave themſelves, by eſcaping to 
the continent. | - 
In the mean time the queen, who was indiſ- 
putably the moſt guilty of all the parties con- 
cerned, was protected from condign puniſhment 


by the elevation of her rank : but ſhe was con- | 
fined for life to the caſtle of Riſing, with an an-| 
nual penſion of three thouſand pounds +. Her 


fon paid her a ceremonial viſit once a year, and 
in this retirement ſhe lived eight and twenty years, 
the object of general contempt, and a ſtriking 
proof how greatly the views of ill- founded ambi- 
tion may be fruſtrated. The noblemen and others 
who had aſſiſted in ſeizing Mortimer were reward- 
ed, and ſome other ſteps taken, which gave ſuf- 
ficient proofs that the-government was to be mo- 


delled on a plan entirely new r. 


The king being now no longer under the re- 


ftraint of an uſurped authority, determined to ren- 


der himſelf popular, by an expedient that he 
thought muſt neceſſarily endear him to a people of 
ſuch a martial diſpoſition as the Engliſh. The 
Scottiſh government was at that time under a mi- 
nority, which afforded the king a favourable op- 
portunity of renewing hoſtilities; and the nobi- 
lity of that country contributed to the advance- 


ment of his views,, by the impetuoſity of their 


diſpoſition. Nor was this all: Edward Baliol, 
the ſon of John, who had been crowned king of 
Scotland, put in his claim to the throne, and kin 

Edward was determined to give him his aſſiſt- 
ance $. Permiſſion was therefore granted to Ba- 
tiol, to raiſe what forces he was able in England, 


which amounted to about three thouſand ; pre- 
ſiding over whom Baliol gained a victory over his 


countrymen, in which twelve thouſand of them 
were flain, This victory was ſucceeded by others, 
by which the Scots were ſo intimidated, that their 
armies were difperſed, and the kingdom. ſeemed 


as if conquered by this very inconſiderable force. 


Many noblemen and gentlemen now ſwore fe- 


alty to Baliol, who was crowned king at Scone : | 


but he did not long enjoy the fruits of his fuc- 
ceſs ; for he was attacked and defeated by Sir Ar- 
chibald Douglas, and compelled to take refuge 


in England, in a fituation which rendered him 


much the object of pity. 
Baliol now found it his intereſt to pay homage 


bow 


— — — 


One of our hiſtorians ſays, he was hanged as a traitor, 
on the common gallows at Tyburn. Perhaps the place then 
called Elmes, is the ſame now known by the name of Ty- 


burn. 


Some writers ſay four thouſand. | 
1 In this year (1330) the art of weaving woollen cloth 
was brought from Flanders into England, by John Kempe; 


to whom King Edward granted his protection, and invited 
over fullers, dyers, and other artificers belonging to that 


manufaQure, that has ſince proved fo advantageous to Eng- 


[ 
[ 


parliament unanimoully | 


voted that he had been guilty of high treaſon, | 


were likewiſe condemned; particularly Montra- 


51 


to Edward, which the latter accepted with the ut. 


moſt pleaſure, and made immediate preparationg 
to reſtore the depoſed Scottith king to a govery. 
ment which he ſhould thereafter conſider as ſub. 
jected to his own. In conſequence hereof, he a0. 
plied to his parliament for a ſupply of mone 
which was not granted without evident reluctance: 
but having obtained it, he raiſed an army, which 
being well diſciplined, he proceeded to Berwick 
upon which place he made a vigorous attack 
and the defence was ſuſtained with equa] bravery, 
Douglas, the Scottiſh general, leading his trogyy 
forward with a view of relieving the town of Ber. 
wick, a general engagement enſued between the 
two powers. The battle was fought with great 
obſtinacy and perſeverance on both ſides at Halli. 
down-hill, a little to the north of Berwick, In 
this action Edward gained a complete victory, 
putting the adverſe army to flight. Douglas fell 
in this engagement, and all the Scottiſh nobility 
of high diſtinction were either ſlain or made pri. 
ſoners of war. The loſs of the Englith amounted 
only to about fifteen men, while near thirty thou- 
ſand of the enemy were left dead in the field; an 
inequality that would ſcarcely be credited, but for 
the many reſpectable authorities by which the cir. 
cumſtance is recorded. This ſignal victory was 
attributed to the conſummate prudence of Edward 
in forming his plan of operations, and the re- 
markable dexterity of the Engliſh archers, whoſe 
ſuperior {kill now began to obtain them a high te- 
putation throughout Europe. The fate of Scot. 
land was decided by the ſucceſs of Edward's arms 
at Hallidown-hill : and Baliol took poſſeffion of 
the country, with but little difficulty or oppoſition, 
Having eſtabliſhed garriſons in ſeveral of the prin- 
cipal towns in Scotland, which were pronounced 
to be annexed to the Engliſh monarchy, Edward 
returned in triumph to England: theſe ſucceſſes, 
however, ſerved rather to add ſplendor to the cha- 
racter of Edward, and to give him greater im- 
portance in the conſideration of the European 
princes, than to be productive of any eſſential ad- 
vantages to his country. | 
The Scotch ſeem, at this period, to have con- 
ceived an unconquerable diſlike to the Engliſh go- 
vernment ; and Edward's army was no ſooner with- 
drawn, than a revolt was fomented; a revolt againſt 
Baliol, againſt whom the oppoſition was ſupported 
with ſo much rigour, that he had great reaſon to 
apprehend he ſhould be under the neceſſity of eva- 
cuating the country. Edward returned into Scot- 
land to quell the diſturbances that prevailed there, 
and on his appearance, the people relinquiſhed | 
their efforts to free themſelves from ſubjection: 
but upon his leading off his army, their ſpirit of 
oppoſition revived, and they renewed their former 
animoſities with additional violence. Threats and 
perſuaſions were equally ineffectual; they reſolute- 
ly perſevered in their determination, to free them- 
ſelves from a ſtate of ſubjugation to England; 
and in this they were encouraged by aſſurances 


—— —— 


land. In this year, likewiſe, the king had a ſon named Ed- 
ward, who became one of the moſt accompliſhed princes 
that England had ever ſeen. 


9 Bahol had lived in France ever ſince his father's death; 


and Edward cauſed it to be inſinuated to him by the lor 
Beaumont, that he had now a fair opportunity to mount the 
throne of Scotland, whilſt David Bruce was in his minor: 
ty; and that the king of England was diſpoſed to ſecond 
his endeavours, KI MBER. a | 


from 
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ing of France, that he would ſpeedily 

_ 1 1 ſuch reinforcements as would 
wht them to contend with the Engliſh on terms 
of cr; bind between France and England 
had now ſubſided for a conſiderable time: but 
the former kingdom became an object of Ed- 
ard's jealouſy and ambition. A change of cir- 
cumſtances took place in the French monarchy, 
which cauſed that country, for more than the ſpace 
of a whole century, to be afflicted with all the 
horrors of a deſtructive war; and it at length 
became a queſtion among the powers of Europe, 
whether France was to be conſidered as being an- 
nexed to the crown of England, by the right of 
hereditary ſucceſſion, or the force of arms. At 
that period France was not ſo extenſive in territory, 
or ſo powerful in arms, as we find it at the pre- 
ſent time. It gradually received many great and 
important additions, particularly the provinces of 
Dauphiny, Provence, and Franche Compte. The 
princes of thoſe and other diſtricts were denomi- 
nated ſubjects to the King; but ſo great was their 
power, and ſo aſpiring were their pretenſions, 
that they were, in fact, formidable rivals to the 
ſovereignty. At the period of which we are writ- 
ing, the kingdom of France was in a fituation ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate ; and the ſovereign was not 


' exempted from the common calamities that pre- 


vailed in his dominions. The conſorts of the 
three ſons of Philip the Fair, were accuſed, in a 
full parliamentary afſembly, of having committed 
adultery; and in conſequence of theſe accuſati- 
ons, exhibited by their reſpective hutbands, they 
were condemned to impriſonment for life. Lewis 
Hutin, the heir to the ſovereignty, executed venge- 
ance upon his wife, and the perſons with whom 
ſhe was charged with having maintained a crimi- 
nal intercourſe, by caufing the former to be ſtran- 
gled, and the latter to be flead alive. Upon the 
deceaſe of Hutin, whoſe only iſſue was a daugh- 
ter, Philip the Tall, his next brother, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, to the excluſion of Hutin's 


daughter, juſtifying his title under the authority 


of the Salic law, which precludes females from 


ſucceeding to the crown of France. However, 


the Salic law was not univerſally admitted, as 


there were not precedents on record ſufficient, | 


either in point of number or authority, to induce 
a general acquieſcence in the pretenfions of Phi- 
lip. Particular inveſtigation had not yet been 
made to decide, whether a female could legally 
ſucceed to the crown of France; and no facts 
were known of ſufficient authority, to influence 
the opinion on either ſide, There were, how- 
ever, ſome inſtances, though of too feeble a na- 
ture to operate in the preſent caſe, equally favour- 
ing both claims; and thus the matter remained 
ſome time in a ſtate of ſuſpence. The French 


parliament had frequently determined controverted 


points of ſucceſſion in favour of the female line. 
A woman was formerly decreed to be the legal 
ſucceſſor of Artois, to the prejudice of the male 
line, On ſome occaſions Champaign had been 
aſſigned to daughters, who in other inſtances had 
been deemed unqualified for the ſucceſſion. In 


Mort, ſtrict juſtice was but little regarded in theſe 


Caſes; and power only ſeemed to be neceflary to 
conſtitute right. | 5 
The younger brother of Charles the Fair, the 
late king, infiſted that his neice was the legal heir 
to the t 
. 5 


hrone. This was warmly oppoſed by his 


1 


| ſome exorbitant demands made by one, and re- 
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elder brother, and the cauſe was ſubmitted to the 
parliament of France, whoſe decree was pronoun- 
ced, under the Salic law, in favour of Philip the 
Elder, 

The reign of Philip was of but ſhort duration, 
and as upon his deceaſe he left no male iſſue, 
Charles aſſumed the throne without oppoſition. 
Charles enjoyed the ſovereignty but a ſhort time: 
his queen was pregnant at the period of his de- 
miſe; and there being no heir apparent to the 
throne, oppoſite pretenſions were erected for gain- 
ing poſſeſſion of the powers of the regency. 

Edward the Third claimed a right to the re- 


| gency, in virtue of his being ſon to Iſabella, the 


daughter of Philip the Fair, and ſiſter to the three 
laſt ſovereigns of France. Philip Valois took 
actual — of the throne, grounding his 
claim on the circumſtance of being the immediate 
heir to the government by the male ſueceſſion. 
Philip was nominated regent of France, and the 
queen dowager being ſome time after delivered of 
a daughter, he was elected king by an unanimous 
vote. The ceremony of coronation. was per form- 
ed with great pomp and magnificence, amidſt the 


Joyful acclamations of his ſubjects, who diſtin- 


guiſhed him by the appellation of Philip the For- 
tunate, and his conduct, on a variety of occaſions, 


juſtly entitled him to the character of a juſt and 


virtuous prince. 55 | 
Philip's reign was rendered remarkable, by nu- 
merous inſtances of grandeur and felicity; among 


| which may be reckoned the circumſtance of Ed- 


ward, the rival of his power and magnificence,, 
coming to Amiens to pay him homage. However, 
as it is uſual for ſucceſs, and the accumulation 
of power and fame to inſpire ambition, the ho- 
mage of Edward ſerved but to inflame the pride 
of ' Philip; and a war proving the conſequence of 


jected by the other party, Edward diſputed Phi- 
lip's claim to that crown, to which he had buta 
very ſhort time before made ſubmiſſion and ac- 
knowledged a vaſſalage. ee Ying) hore 
In the war between theſe powers, Edward re- 
ceived very confiderable aſſiſtance from a brewer 
of Ghent; and this ſeaſonable ſupport induced 
him to aſſume the title of king of France. The 
name of the brewer was James Ardevelt ; he is 
deſcribed as a man who had arrived to ſuch ex- 
tenſive power, as ſound policy deemed too great 
to be in the poſſeſſion of any ſubject; and accord- 
ing to the opinion of Machiavel, he was a man 
of that claſs whom it is ever the intereſt of kings 
to flatter or deſtroy. Ardevelt had for ſome time 
exerted a more inordinate degree of arbitrary power 
over his fellow- citizens, than they had ever been 
under the neceſſity of ſubmitting to, even from 
their legal governors. He appointed and diſplaced 
magiſtrates according to the dictates of his in- 
tereſt or inclination: and being conſtantly accom- 
panied by a ſtrong guard, thoſe who were ſo un- 
happy as to incur his diſpleaſure, were certain of 
immediately feeling the moſt dreadful effects; for 
his attendants cruelly murdered every man whom 
their tyrannical maſter, by the ſlighteſt intima- 
tion, marked out as the victim to his vengeance. 
King Edward had reſolved in his own mind, 
that by the aſſiſtance of this Ardevelt, he would 
attempt the conqueſt of France: but before he 


| embarked in an affair of ſuch conſequence, he 


came to a reſolution of conſulting with his par- 
lament, and ä their approbation of his 
| : r 


intended 


the country as he went. This being done, he at- 
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intended meaſures. The parliament made no he- 
ſitation to comply with the requeſt of the king, 
to whom they granted a ſupply of wool, which 
he propoſed to barter with the Flemings. Thus 
furniſhed, the king raiſed a body of forces, and 
being accompanied by a number of his nobility, 
he ſailed to Flanders, in the full expectation, of 
gratifying his ambition of conqueſt *. Finding 
that his allies were not ready to take the field, he 
ſpent the winter in Brabant, and ſent for his queen 
to Antwerp, where ſhe was delivered of a ſon, 
who was named Lionel, and was afterwards cre- 
ated duke of Clarence, 

Edward's finances were, by this time, 
A. P. 1339. {6 reduced, that he was compelled to 
borrow vety large ſums of money at a moſt extra- 
vagant intereſt, and to pledge the queen's jewels 
as a ſecurity for the payment. Thus recruited, he 
took the field in September, and marched into the 
Cambreſis, reducing all the caftles, and deſtroying 


tacked the Vermandois, which being properly a 
diſtrict of France, the counts of Namur and 
Hainault retreated with the forces under their 
command : notwithſtanding which, the king en- 
camped before Cambray, with the view of laying 
fiege to that place, but finding that it was too well 
fortified and ſupplied for him to think of making 
a ſpeedy conqueſt of it, he marched againſt the 
army of Philip of France, who had encamped near 
Peronne. 
The armies were within fix miles of each other 
about a week, when the king of England ſent a 
herald to the French monarch, defiring that he 
would appoint a day for a decifive battle ; and 
Philip fixing on the Friday following, the armies 
were drawn up in fight of each other ; the Engliſh 
and their allies, amounting to about ſeven and 
forty thouſand men, while the force of their op- 
ponents was ſaid to be nearly double. They re- 
mained in this diſpoſition the whole day, retired 
to their camps at night, and the next morning re- 
ſumed their poſture. 

A Frenchman, who had this day been ſent out 
to reconnoitre, returning with intelligence that 
the Engliſh were in high ſpirits, and eagerly diſ- 
poſed to the fight, retired to their camp, round 
which they dug trenches by way of fortification ; 
and in the mean time the Engliſh king took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a more advantageous ſituation, near 
Aveſnes, and ſent a meſſage to Philip, that he 
would there remain, in expectation of him, during 
the Sunday. 9 

The French king ſeemed now heartily diſpoſed 
to bring the matter to a deciſion; but his council 
inſiſted, that it would be an imprudent ſtep to riſk 
a battle on which his crown might depend, with 
an enemy who muſt otherwiſe neceſſarily be 
compelled to retire, from the approaching incle- 
mency of the weather. This argument was al- 
lowed to have its weight, and the king returned to 

Paris; on which Edward retired to Bruſſels, hav- 
ing firſt diſmiſſed his German allies. 

The Engliſh king now reſtored to 

the Flemings the poſſeſſion of Liſle, 
Douay, and Bethune, by which policy he de- 
tached the count of Flanders from the French 
intereſt, a point which he had laboured to accom- 


A. D. 1340. 


N. One account ſays, that he had a fleet of three buadred 
fail, and was accompanied by the chief nobility of England. 
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pliſh without ſucceſs. This done, 


|<< prelates, earls, barons, and knights of ſhireg . 


ture. 


114895 * de, Edward ſo. 
lemnly aſſumed to himſelf the title of king of 
France, quartered the French arms with thoſe of 
England, and adopted the motto, Dien & non 
Droit, as it ſtands in the arms of Great-Britain to 
this day. | ; | 
The Flemings now univerſally declared in his 
favour, and Edward failed to England, after it 
had been agreed that the ſiege of Tournay ſhould 
begin the buſineſs of the next campaign. 

Having called à parliament at Weſtminſter 
they granted him a moſt liberal aid, confiſtino of 
the © ninth ſheaf of corn, and the ninth fleece of 
« lamb, for two years, and to be levied on all 


« and the citizens and burgeſſes gave a ninth of 
«« their goods .“ e | 
The people, however, who had been thus libe. 
ral to the king, did not forget what was due tg 
themſelves. The parliament defired that it might 
be underſtood, that though the king had aſſumed 
the arms of France, they did not owe him any a]. 
legiance but as king of England ; and truſted, that 
the two kingdoms would ever be confidered as fe. 
parate dominions. This appeared at once ſo im. 
portant and reaſonable, that the king iſſued a de. 
claration on the ſubje&, which gave full ſatis. 
faction to all the parties concerned. 
Thus amply ſupplied by the generoſity of his 
ſubjects, Edward cauſed writs to be made out for 
a new parliament to meet in July, under the ay- 
ſpices of the duke of Cornwall, his eldeſt ſon, 
This being done, he had determined to reviſit 
the continent, when he was informed, that the 
French king was on the coaſt of the Low Coun- 
tries, with a prodigious army, and that four hun- 
dred ſhips had been fitted out to intercept him on 
his return. Edward, who ſeems to have been a 
ſtranger to fear, would have failed immediately, 
notwithſtanding this intelligence : but the biſhop 
of Chicheſter, then chancellor, ſtrenuouſly ad- 
viſed him to deſiſt from ſo hazardous an adyen- 
Edward ſtill ſeemed determined, on which 
the chancellor reſigned the ſeals. This occafi- 
oned the king to reflect; and adviſing with other 
friends, who coincided in opinion with the biſhop, 
he ordered a fleet of above forty ſhips to be equip- 
ped for his convoy, and prevailed on the chancel- 
lor to re-aſſume his office. 
The fleet being ready, he embarked, in com- 
pany with many of his nobility, and on the fol- 
lowing day they ſaw the enemy's fleet in the har 
bour of Sluys ; whereupon ſome perſons were ſent 
near the ſhore, to bring an account of their 
ſtrength and diſpoſition ; but they returned ſo late, 
that an .engagement could not be thought of for 
the preſent, ſo that the Engliſh fleet lay at anchor 
during the night, 
Early in the morning the fleet of the enemy | 
was obſerved, in three diviſions, commanded by 
as many admirals ; on which Edward ordered his 
fleet to be diſpoſed in the ſame manner. The pro- 
per diſpoſition being made, the Engliſh fleet bore 
down on the enemy, and a moſt deſperate engage- 
ment took place, which continued from ten in the 
morning till ſeven in the evening. The ſhips 
“ (ſays an hiſtgrian) engaged yard-arm and yard- 
arm, with incredible fury; and the noblemen 


attend 
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ment, and well managed, it is probable that the war of 


+ If {© liberal a ſupply was to be now granted to govern- 


1780, might be ſoon and honourably ended, without any 
immediate burthen on the poor by additional taxes. 1 
F ahne 


— 
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I rnients exerted all their power, in fignali- 
. - HANG under the eye of their ſove- 
4 755 A who animated them by his own exain- 
7; 8 The Engliſh archers, who excelled all 
« the world in their profeſſion, made terrible 
e ſlaughter among the French and Genoeſe, and 
« the men at arms boarding their veſſels, attacked 
« them with ſuch nog wart fury, that multitudes 

into the ſea | 
4 5 affault. The firſt diviſion of the 
60 French was now defeated, and the ſecond great- 
« jy diſordered, when admiral Morley arrived 
« with the northern fleet, and ſome Flemiſh veſ- 
x ſels, and falling in with the ſhattered ſquadrons 
« of the enemy, bore down all oppoſition, and 
« Edward gained a complete victory. Two of 


« the French admirals, with upwards of twenty 


c and men, were ſlain, and two hundred 
; boy of their largeſt ſhips taken, T he 
“ king was ſlightly wounded in the thigh, and his 
«« joſs amounted to about four thouſand men. He 
« paſſed the night on board his ſhip, and the next 
& day landed, with all his forces, at Sluys, whence 
te he marched to Ghent, where he found his queen 
« juſt delivered of a ſon, called John, afterwards 
« duke of Lancaſter,” - 1 
The conſequence of this great victory was, that 
the Engliſh raiſed the neceſſary ſupplies for the 
proſecution of the war with the utmoſt chearful- 
neſs, nor were the allies leſs ready to fulfil all their 


engagements. Edward having called his allies to- 


gether, a compact was made, ſtipulating, that the 
people of Flanders, Hainault, and Brabant, ſhould 
mutually defend each other, and the king of Eng- 
land was to be arbitrator, in caſe any diſagree- 
ment ſhould ariſe between the parties. It was 
likewiſe determined, that a body of Flemings and 
Engliſh archers ſhould form one army ; and the 
troops of Edward, with part of thoſe of his allies, 
another, 
D'Artois, was compoſed of fifty thouſand men, 
and deſtined for the ſiege of St. Omer's. The at- 
tempt was made, but the cowardice of the Flem- 
ings prevented its having the intended effect. 

In the mean time King Edward advanced to 
Tournay, whence he ſent a challenge to Philip, with 
apropoſal of adjuſting the point in diſpute, © either 
by fingle combat, or by fighting at the head of 

© one hundred men, to ſpare the effuſion of hu- 


© man blood; or, if he declined the challenge, 


e to appoint a day for a general engagement be- 
é fore the walls of Tournay.“ . 
The anſwer the French king ſent to this chal- 
lenge, was to the following effect: that he had no 
doubt of being able to expel the invader from his 
territories, or of puniſhing him for his inſolence 
towards a prince who was his ſuperior. Edward, 
however, undiſmayed by this haughty reply, laid 
ſiege to the place, while the count of Hainault, 
_ Vith a large body of troops, deſolated the country 
in its neighbourhood. _ 555 — oh 
Nine weeks did the garriſon ſuſtain the ſiege; 
but at length, being in the utmoſt want of pro- 


viſions, there ſeemed to be no alternative between 


hazarding a battle, or ſurrendering at diſeretion; 
but, at this critical juncture, the counteſs dowager 
of Hainault *, who had retreated to a monaſtery, 
quitted her retirement, to endeavour to bring 


ä 


K, ĩ — 


"ys 


2 


dhe was fiſter of Philip of France, and mother of 
Philippa queen of England. | | 


in order to avoid the hor- 


The former was commanded by Robert | 


| 


| 
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about an accommodation; Her mediation being 
accepted, a ſuſpenſion of arms reſpecting the Low 
Countries and Guienhe was reſolved on till Mid- 
ſummer. It was agreed that each party ſhould re- 
tain the places in its poſſeſſion; 

It has been matter of doubt what could induce 
Edward to agree to ſuch a truce ; but whatever 
his motives were, he ſent deputies to treat, re- 
ſpecting a final accommodation with the French 
commiſſioners: but he would not give up his 
claim on the crown of France; and Philip refuſed 
to acknowledge him as ſovereign of Guienne on 
any other terms; ſo that the conference ended 
with only an agreement, that the truce ſhould be 
continued for a year longer. 

Edwatd and his queen now failed for England, 
and after a boiſterous paſſage of three days, land- 
ed at the Tower of London at midnight. The 
conſtable and his dependents being abſent from 
their diity, were afterwards impriſoned for their 
neglect ; and about this time ſeveral other per- 
_—_ office were diſmiſſed, for a ſimilar negle& 
of duty. | | . 

The payment of the king's debts to the towns 
and merchants of Flanders and Brabant, had been 
entruſted to the care of the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury; but the collectors of the taxes had fail- 


ed to remit money for that purpoſe; whereupon 
the king ſent notice to the prelate, to diſcharge 
his bonds, or retire to Flanders, and remain there 
till the debts ſhould be diſcharged : but in the 
mean time he ſummoned him to court, to account 
for the conduct of thoſe to whom he had entruſt- 
ed the management of the revenue. The arch- 
biſhop declined going to court, and ſaid, he would 


conſider of the other part of the king's order; 


on which, an information was laid againſt him in 
the Exchequer: but he refuſed to plead, except 
before the peers of parliament. 

On the meeting of the great aſſem- 11 

bly of the nation, the archbiſhop ap- 3. 
peared, but was not allowed to fit, till he had 
anſwered the articles alledged againſt him in the 
Exchequer. This he did; and being ſeated, de- 
clared that his conduct had ariſen from his re- 
gard to the honour of the king, and a concern for 
the public weal; but that he was ready to ſub- 
mit to a parliamentary enquiry into his con- 
. | 

This ſpirited reply met the general approba- 
tion, and ſoon afterwards it was voted, “ that 

«c peers ſhould be tried only by their peers in par- 
“ liament; and that their temporalities, lands, 
© tenements, and effects, ſhould not be ſeized, nor 
66 their perſons arreſted for any thing relative to 

cc any office they might enjoy under the crown; 

6 ſaving, however, the king's rights, and the 
ce ſuit of parties; and provided that thoſe peers 
ce who were ſheriffs, or farmers of counties in fee, 
ce or had received any of the king's money and 
cc effects, ſhould account for it by themſelves or 
cc attornies in the uſual places.“ 

This vote applied immediately to the caſe of 
the archbiſhop, who once more expreſſed his rea- 
dineſs to anſwer any complaint that might be al- 
ledged againſt him in full parliament: and then 
22: rl his ſubmiſſion to the king in the painted 
chamber, he was received in the moſt geacious 
manner, and aſſured, that when the public affairs 
were ſettled, he ſhould have a legal and candid 


trial, | 
e A ſingular 


1680 


A fngular circumſtance now aroſe, that admit- 
ted an eaſy paſſage for king Edward into the heart 


of France. The duke of Brittany dying child- | 


leſs, bequeathed his territories to his neice Jane, 
the wife of Charles de Blois, nephew to the king 
of France, The duchy was claimed by John de 
Montford, brother of the late duke, who appli- 
ed for aſſiſtance . to the king of K to 
ſtrengthen his pretenſions. Edward li 5 to 
his propoſals, Montford came to England, where 
the treaty was ſoon concluded; whereupon he re- 
turned to Nantz. | 

He was now ſummoned to attend the peers of 
France, to prove the validity of his title to Brit- 
tany ; in conſequence of which he went to Paris, 
accompanied by four hundred gentlemen. King 
Philip, at his firſt audience, ſaid, that he had no 
legal claim to the duchy, and accuſed him with 
having made an alliance with the enemies of 
France, His anſwer was, that he had went. to 
England to ſolicit the dukedom of Richmond; 
and regarding his claim to Brittany, he was con- 
tent to abide the event of a trial.. 

The French king told him, that his pretenſions 
ſhould be deliberated on within fourteen days, and 
ordered him not to quit the city. This circum- 
ſtance convinced him of the neceſſity of depart- 
ing with all poſſible ſpeed ; wherefore he aſſumed 


the habit of a plain citizen, and left Paris early 


the next morning with only four attendants, 

No ſooner was the king apprized of this event, 
than he directed his parliament to decree the duchy 
of Brittany to Charles de Blois; and in order. to 


take ample vengeance on Montford, he furniſhed | 
Charles with a large army, by which ſeveral for- 


treſſes were reduced, the city of Nantz taken, 
and Montford himſelf made priſoner, 


This would have been a fatal blow to the in- | 
tereſt of Montford, but: that his wife, Jane of 
Flanders, one of the moſt extraordinary women 
of the age in which ſhe lived, by a fingular ex- 
ertion of ſpirit, undertook to ſupport the falling 


fortunes of her family. 
Having called together the citizens of Rennes, 


where ſhe reſided when her huſband was made pri- 
ſoner, ſhe endeavoured to inſpire them with zeal 
in her cauſe, by holding her infant ſon in. her | 
arms, whom ſhe recommended as the laſt male 
| heir of their race of dukes. This pathetic and 
well-timed addreſs, had ſuch an effect on the ci- 
tizens, that they unanimouſly reſolved to ſupport ; 
they held 
| ouſed the 
ſame cauſe, and theſe examples were followed by 


her family at the hazard of every thin 
dear. The citizens of Nantz readily * 


all the other fortreſſes of Brittany. 


A ſpecial meſſenger was now diſpatched to 
England, to ſolicit ſuccours, to compleat the 
work which had been ſo happily begun. She re- 
queſted that Edward would ſend his troops to the 
town of Hennebone, where ſhe determined to re- 
main to defend herſelf againſt the aſſaults of the 


enemy, 


- 


The king of England gave orders for making 
the neceſſary preparations ; but in the mean time, 
Charles de Blois, anxious to become poſſeſſed of 
ſuch an important fortreſs as Hennebone, and ſtill 
more deſirous of making the counteſs a priſoner, 
| | place with a numerous army, and 
carried on the ſiege with the moſt determined re- 


inveſted the 
ſolution and perſeverance. 
On the contrary, the counteſs 


* 
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This heroine, for awhile, atchieved amazing a. 
of valour, and repulſed the beſiegers in all kde 
aſſaults. The countels was preſent every Whew 
and diſpoſed to lead forward to the attack of th 
aſſailants, _ CITY 
One day ſhe remarked, that the enemy's wh, 
army had quitted the camp, to join in a e 
ſtorm. on the town; whereupon ſhe placed herſelf 
at the head of a body of three hundred horſe, ſet 
fire to the tents and baggage of her foes, deſtro 
ed their ſuttlers and ſervants with the ſword, 2 
occaſioned ſuch a general conſternation among the 
French, that they gave over the aſſault, in order 
to prevent her retreat to the town. The counteſz 
finding herſelf thus intercepted, retired to Auray 
where ſhe made a ſtay of five or ſix days, and 
then returning at the head of five hundred horſe 
cut her way through one quarter of the French 
camp, and re- entered Hennebone in the utmoſt 
triumph. + TOR 
Thus foiled by the {kill and conduct of this fe. 
male warrior, the enemy determined on a vigcroug 
aſſault, which continued for ſeveral hours, when 
they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs : but it 
was not in the power of valour itſelf to hold out 
long againſt the odds of ſuch ſuperior numbers, 
The befiegers at length effected ſeveral breaches 
in the walls, and as a general aſſault was expect. 
ed every moment, the counteſs now offered terms 
of capitulation, and the treaty was already on foot; 
but it ſhould ſeem as if, for the preſent at leaf}, 
this was only done with a view to gain time : for 
having aſcended a high tower, ſhe looked towards 
the ſea with the moſt anxious expectation, and had 
the happineſs to ſee ſome ſhips at a diſtance, which 
ſhe firmly believed to be the Engliſh fleet; on 
which ſhe exclaimed, that relief was arriving, . 
and gave orders for putting a ſtop to the capi- 
tulation. _ | | 

It happened that ſhe was not wrong in her con- 
jecture: the fleet brought a number of Engliſh gen- 
tlemen, and fix thouſand archers, under the com- 
mand of Sir Walter Manny, one of the braveſt 
heroes of the age, and it would have arrived ſooner, 
but had been kept back by contrary winds. The 
fleet no ſooner entered the harbour, than the op- 
preſſed ſpirits of the beſieged began to revive. 

The forces being landed, made a vigorous at- 
tack on the French, whoſe works and engines they 
demoliſhed; on which they retreated, and laid 
ſiege to Auray ; but the partizans of the count de 
Blois obtained various advantages in different parts 
of the country. | 

Such, however, was the vigour of Sir Walter's 
operations, that it produced another truce, which 
(as an ingenious writer ſays) © was ſoon after fol- 
c lowed by afreſh infraction, The truth is, nei- 
5 ther hide obſerved a truce longer than it coin- 
& cided with their intereſts ; and both had always 
© ſufficient art to throw the blame of perfidy from 
“ themſelyes. The earl of Derby was ſent by 
% Edward to defend the province of Guienne, 
6 with inſtructions alſo to take every poſſible ad- 
vantage that circumſtances might offer. At firſt, 


„ therefore, his ſucceſſes were rapid and brilliant; 


e but as ſoon as the French king had time to pre- 
1 pare, he met with a very unexpected reſiſtance, 
« {0 that the Engliſh general was compelled: to 
te ſtand upon the ae. One fortreſs after 
«another was ſurrendered to the French; and no- 


and her gallant 
depencents, made a reſiſtance equally vigorous. 


— 
* 


e thing appeared but a total extinction of the 
« power of England upon the continent,” _ 
Affairs 
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; ſituated, when king Edward de- 
2 m_ perſon to the relief of his ſub- 
ne ſits in diſtreſs, Having formed this re- 
* _ he cauſed a fleet of near a thouſand 
Toure do de equipped. Writers ſay, that theſe 
ese were of all dimenſions, and that the prince 
I Wales +, with all the principal nobility of 
En land, embarked with the king. The force that 
. took with him was, indeed, very great, 
conſiſting of no leſs than ten thouſand men at 
ten thouſand archers, the ſame number of 
Welſh infantry, and fix thouſand Iriſh; 
A. PD. 134% This immenſe army embarked at South- 
ampton, and after a paſſage of two days, landed 
t La Hogue, a port of Normand x. 

The French court was alarmed to a degree be- 

ond all deſcription, when the news of Edward's 
jandingarrived ; and the whole nation was terrified, 
on receiving repeated accounts of the rapid ſucceſs 
of his arms. The Engliſh troops ravaged every 
part of Normandy, which was at firſt deſtined to 
be the ſeat of the war. The opulent city of Caen 
was taken and plundered, and numberleſs towns 
and villages ſhared the ſame fate : in ſhort, ſuch 
was the valour and ſucceſs of the Engliſh, that 
they made their way even to Paris; nor was there 
any other mode of putting a ſtop to their career, 
and preventing their entering the city, than by 
breaking down the bridges. 

In the interim, however, the French king made 
every poſſible preparation to counteract the 
| ſchemes of the enemy. He ordered an army, un- 
der the command of Godemar de Faye, to take its 
ſtation on the oppoſite fide of the river Somme, 
which Edward and his troops were to croſs : 
while himſelf heading another army of one hun- 
| dred thouſand men, advanced to give battle to the 
Engliſh. | 15 
The Engliſh king was now in a very perilous 
| fituation, and in danger of having his troops incloſed 
and ſtarved; when he made a public offer of a re- 
ward to any one who would inform him of a paſ- 
ſage over the river: and a French peaſant gave 
him the neceſſary intelligence; ſo that he had juſt 
time to paſs the river, with his whole force, when 
the French king made his appearance in the rear, 

The adverſe powers remained ſome time within 


arms, 


fight of each other, anxiouſly expecting a battle 


which was finally to decide their differences. 
Though Edward's army conſiſted only of thirty 
thouſand men, while that of the enemy was com- 
poſed of a hundred and twenty thouſand, yet he 
relolyed to hazard a battle with a power ſo very 
unequal. Edward choſe an advantageous ſpot of 
ground near the village of Creſſy, and drawing up 
his army on a gentle aſcent, he determined to 
wait the arrival of the enemy; conceiving great 
hopes of ſucceſs, from his confidence in the exact 


* This Gogh a number almoſt incredible ; and we may 


well ſuppoſe, that there were a great many very ſmall veſſels | 


in the fleet, 


f Afterwards ſurnamed the Black Prince. He was then 
fteen years of age, and of fingular courage and wiſdom. 
It is related by ſome hiſtorians, that Edward, beſides 


the reſources Which he found in his own genius and pre- 


ſence of mind, employed alſo a new invention againſt the 
nemy, and placed in his front ſome pieces of artillery, the 
firlt which had yet been made uſe of on any remarkable oc- 
caſion in Europe. This is the epocha of one of the moſt 
ingular diſcoveries, which has been made among men ; and 
Which changed by degrees the whole art of war, and by 


71 many circumſtances in the political government 


| diſcipline of his troops, and from the probability 


that the raſh and inconſiderate temper of the 


French, would 3 them into ſome ill. con- 
certed operations. He formed his army into three 


mand of the firſt, and under him the earls of War- 
wick and Oxford; and the lords Chandos, Hol- 
land, and other noblemen. The ſecond line was 


ampton; the lords Willoughby, Baſſet, Roos, 
and Sir Lewis Tufton: and the king put himſelf 
at the head of the third line, propoſing, as 
occaſion ſhould require, either to ſuccour the other 
two lines, or in caſe of a repulſe, to ſecure a 
retreat. | py 

The ſuperior numbers of the French induced 
the king to imagine, that they might attempt to 
encompaſs his ſmall body, and he therefore de- 
fended the flank of his army by throwing up in- 


wood in the rear of the army, and ſecured it by 
an intrenchment. Having made every neceſſary 
diſpoſition of his troops, he and the prince of Wales 
received the ſacrament, with a degree of devotion 
truly exemplary. The king then rode through 
the ranks, and by the cheerfulneſs of his coun- 
tenance, and the alacrity and condeſcenſion of his 
deportment, diffuſed a ſpirit of reſolution and 
confidence of ſucceſs among the troops. - He re- 
preſented to them the neceſſity of exerting their 
utmoſt valour to extricate themſelves from their 
dangerous ſituation, encompaſſed as they were in 
the country of the enemy, and without the moſt 
diſtant proſpect of a reinforcement : he recalled 


they had on former occaſions gained over the 


French; obſerving, that the inferiority of their 


preſent force was amply compenſated for, by the 


concluded with ſaying, that he had no further re- 
queſt to make, than that they would obſerve the 
regular diſcipline to which they had been accuſ- 
tomed, and imitate the example of himſelf and 
the prince of Wales J. | 

Inflamed by a paſſion of reſentment, and truſt- 
ing for ſucceſs to the ſuperior number of his troops, 
Philip was impatient to come to an engagement; 
imagining, that if he could only reach the rear 
of the Engliſh army, he could not fail of obtain- 
ing a decifive victory. At this period, the inven- 
tion of artillery was known in France as well as 


unwilling that the rapidity of his motions ſhould 
be retarded by ſo heavy an incumbrance, and per= 
haps deeming himſelf ſecure of conqueſt without 


" 2 —_— — 


i 


nical arts, rendered the progreſs very {low of this new in- 
vention. The artillery firſt framed, were fo clumſy and of 
ſuch difficult management, that men were not immediately 
ſenſible of their ule and efficacy: and even to the preſent 
times, improvements have been continually making on this 
furious engine, which, though it ſeemed contrived for the 
deſtruction of mankind, and the overthrow of empires, has 
in the iſſue rendered war much leſs bloody, and has given 
greater ſtability to civil ſocieties. Nations, by its means, 


leſs frequent and rapid: ſucceſs in war has been reduced 
nearly to be a matter of calculation : and any nation, over- 


matched by its enemy, either yields to their demands, or 


ſecures itſelf by alliances againſt their violence and in- 


* wurope, But the ignorance of that age, in the mecha- | 


7 


vaſion. : 


"IR | | this 


lines, appointing the prince of Wales to the com- 


commanded by the earls of Arundel and North- 


trenchments. He placed all his baggage in a 


to their recollection, the many ſignal advantages 


very advantageous manner in which he had drawn. 
them up for battle, and the undaunted reſolution 
which he was confident they poſlefled ; and he 


in England; but in his extreme impatience to 
purſue the enemy, Philip left his artillery behind; 


have been brought more to a level: conqueſts have become 
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the aſſiſtance of thoſe implements of war: and 
in all his operations he was raſh, imprudent, and 
regardleſs of providing againſt future contingen- 
cies. He proceeded, with precipitancy and diſ- 
order, towards Abbeville; but when he had ad- 
vanced about two leagues, the purſuivants whom 
he had diſpatched to reconnoitre the ſituation of 
the enemy, returned with information, that the 
Engliſh army was drawn up in a perfectly regular 
and well-diſpoſed order of battle; and therefore 
they adviſed him to- avoid coming to an engage- 
ment till the next-day, that the troops might re- 
ceive the neceſſary refreſhment, after the fatigue 
they had ſuſtained by quick marches and ſevere 
diſcipline; and an opportunity be gained for diſ- 
poſing them into a more regular and advantage- 
ous order of battle, than the confuſion and hurry 
of the preſent time could poſſibly admit. Philip 


Fd 


reſolved to adopt this ſalutary advice; but his ut- | 


moſt efforts to put it in practice proved ineffec- 
tual, owing to the ungovernable impatience of 


the French nobility, and the laſſitude that pre- 


vailed among the ſoldiers, conſequent on the pre- 


cipitation and length of their late march. The 


orders were not regularly eommunicated to the 
ſeveral diviſions, which, therefore, preſſed upon 
each other, and were diſorderly in all their mo- 
tions; and, in ſhort, the whole plan of diſcipline 
was too imperfectly concerted, and managed with 
too little dexterity for the government of ſo nu- 
merous a body of men. The French army at 
length advanced within * of the enemy, and 
formed into three lines; but the men were fa- 
tigued, and the commanders were unable to eſta- 


bliſh an exact regularity of diſcipline. Fifteen thou- 


ſand Genoeſe croſs-bow men, under the com- 
mand of Anthony Doria and Charles Grimaldi, 
formed the firſt line of the army; count d' Alen- 
con, the French king's brother, was appointed 
to the command of the ſecond; and Philip him- 
ſelf led the third line. Excluſive of Philip, there 
were three crowned heads in the French army; 
namely, the king of Bohemia, the king of the 
Romans, his ſon, and the king of Majorca. The 
army was compoſed ef one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men. Though the Engliſh forces amount- 
ed to little more than one fourth of that num- 
ber, yet the perſevering ſpirit, and judicious con- 
duct of the Engliſh monarch, proved ſuperior 
to all the ſplendid advantages of his antagoniſt. 
On the approach of the enemy, the Engliſh 
forces preſerved their ranks with a firm and ſteady 
reſolution : and about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, the famous battle of Crefly began, by the 
French king giving orders to the Genoeſe archers 
to charge. Theſe troops being greatly fatigued 
by their march, and diſpirited on account of a 
thunder-ſhower having moiſtened and relaxed 
the ſtrings of their croſs-bows, expreſſed a wiſh 
that the engagement might be deferred till they. 
ſhould be in a more favourable condition for bat- 
tle ; but their petition was rejected, and they were 
ordered inſtantly to charge the enemy. On ac- 
count of the bow-ſtrings being rendered leſs elaſtic 
by the rain, the arrows diſcharged by the Genoeſe 
fell ſhort of the enemy. But the Engliſh archers, 
who had prudently preſerved their bows in caſes, 
let fly fo thick a ſhower of arrows, as created a 
general confuſion and terror among the Genoeſe 
troops, and occaſioned them to retreat upon the 
gens d armes of the count d'Alengon, who, ex- 
aſperated at their having quitted their ſtation, or- 


| 


— 


— 
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dered his troops to put them to the ſword, Avall. 
ing himſelf of the conſternation that prevailed in 
the adverſe army, the young prince of Wales led 
the line under his command to the charge. The 
cavalry commanded by count d'Alengon, havin 

recovered from their ſurprize and diſorder, and 
being animated by the martial ſpirit of their lead. 
er, wheeled round, and ſuſtained the battle with 
great intrepidity; and were preparing to ſurround 
the Engliſh under the prince, which their ſupe- 
riority of numbers would have enabled them to ef. 
fect, but for the ſeaſonable interpoſition of the 
earls of Arundel and Northampton. The prince 
anxious to diſplay his bravery in this firſt attempt 
at military atchievements, performed exploits gf 
valour aſtoniſhing even to the veteran troops, The 
royal youth was conſtantly where the thickeſt of 
the war prevailed, and his contempt of death and 
ſpirit of enterprize ſeemed to increaſe in propor. 
tion with the danger by which he was ſurroundeg, 
Reflecting on the danget to which the prince was 
expoſed, from the ſuperior numbers of the enemy, 
the earl of Warwick diſpatched an officer to the 
king, repreſenting his precarious ſituation, andre. 
queſting, that ſuccours might be diſpatched to ſup. 
port him in ſo unequal a conteſt. Edward, who 
had, with apparent tranquillity, viewed the en. 
gagement from an adjacent eminence, calmly de. 
manded of the officer, whether his ſon was lain 


| or wounded ; and on being anſwered in the negz- 


tive, he ſaid, ** Return, and inform my generals, 


* that I reſerve the honour of this day to my fon; 


c J am confidently perſuaded that he will prove 
6e himſelf worthy the profeſſion of arms, and the 
* honour of knighthood, which J have ſo lately 
& conferred upon him; I will ſend him no ſuc- 
&* cours, for I am reſolved he ſhall be indebted to 
ce his own merit alone for the glorious victory that 
cc awaits him.” The king's meſſage being com- 
municated to the prince and his attendants, it ani- | 
mated them to more fignal exploits of bravery, 
and they returned to the attack with redoubled 
vigour ; and in this onſet, the count d' Alengon was 
ſlain. Upon the death of the count, confuſion and 
diſmay ſpread amongſt the body of cavalry he had 
commanded ; ſome of the riders were ſlain, and 
others diſmounted. 'The Welſh infantry, taking 

advantage of the conſternation of the adverſe army, 
ruſhed amidſt the foe, and with their long Knives 
put vaſt numbers of thoſe who were diſmounted to 
inſtant death. The French king advanced with the 
rear, to ſyſtain the line commanded by his brother : 
but upon his arrival, he found them already diſ- 
comfited ; a circumſtance that ſpread univerſal 
terror amidſt his own body of forces. The. king 
having had one horſe killed under him, was re- 
mounted, and almoſt unſupported, he ſuſtained 
the unequal combat with aſtoniſhing bravery ; en- 


[| deavouring, by every means, that it was poſſible 


for a bold and prudent general to adopt, to en- 
courage his troops {till to contend for the honour 


of the day. While he was performing miracles 


of valour, John de Hainault ſeized the reins of 
his horſe, and led the king off the field. The 
French army ſeeing their king taken priſoner Þ) 
the enemy, immediately took to flight; and the) 
were followed with terrible ſlaughter by the Eng- 
liſh, who continued the purſuit till they were in- 
terrupted by the darkneſs of night. In this action 
no quarter was given by either party. 

In the morning after the memorable battle of 


Creſſy, a thick fog prevailed ; and the Engliſh ob | 
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ſerving that g 
2 ly difl erſed 80 hs: ; 
were 5 Massen for collecting them together : 


| inences; they erected ſome French 

yu be, 8 in battle, 5 all who were allured 
e chens fallacious fignals, were put to the ſword 
rey. 
_— = of erally; it was pretended by the Eng- 
liſh that the king of France had iſſued orders of 
| fimilar nature to his troops ; but in all proba- 
bility the true reaſon for ſacrificing ſo many lives 
by that cool and deliberate ſtratagem, was, that 


gent to weaken as much. as poſſible the formida- 
ble power of their rivals for empire; and danger- 
ous to their own ſafety, to be encumbered with a 

reat number of priſoners. During the battle and 
| the maſſacre of the following day, the ſlain amount- 
ed to the following numbers: twelve hundred 
knights, fourteen hundred gentlemen, four thou- 
ſand men at arms, and about thirty thouſand men of 
inferior rank. The dukes of Lorraine and Bour- 
bon, the earls of Blois, Harcourt, Flanders, 
Vaudemont, Aumale, and many others of the 
French nobility, of high diſtinction, were left 
breathleſs in the field. John, king of Bohemia, 
and James, king of Majorca, were alſo among 
the numper of the ſlain. The ſingularity of the 
fate of the former deſerves particular mention. 
This monarch had been deprived of his eye-ſight 
through extreme old age; but notwithſtanding 


perſon to the dangers of battle, and to encourage 
the troops by his preſence; he therefore mounted 
his horſe, ordering his bridle to be faſtened on 
each ſide to the reins of two gentlemen of his train. 
After the battle, the dead bodies of the king and 
his two attendants were found on the field, with 
the horſes they had rode ſtanding by them tied to 
each other. The creſt of the king of Bohemia 


I ſerve. The creſt and motto were adopted by 
the prince of Wales, and have been continued by 
his ſucceſſors, in commemoration of the battle of 
Creffy. This engagement was not leſs remarkable 
tor the terrible ſlaughter among the French, than 
for the very :nconfderable” la of the Engliſh, 
waich amounted only to one eſquire, three knights, 
and a very ſmall number of men of inferior qua- 


liy. Immediately after the action, king Edward 
claiming, “ My valiant ſon ! the honour of the 


* courſe ; you have acquitted yourſelf in a man- 
* ner that fully juſtifies the idea I had formed of 


« herit 1”? 


arms, Edward was not ſo extravagant in his ex- 
peCtations, as to ſuppoſe that he was in a ſituation 
to effect a total conqueſt of France; but he re- 
flected, that if he could make himſelf maſter of 
alais, he ſhould ſecure the power of gaining an 
eaſy acceſs to the kingdom at any future period. 


ä 


To 
hapleſs inhabitants at length reduced, that John de Vienne, 
nding all expectations of relief abſolutely groundleſs, re- 
olved to ſurrender the place. He appeared on the walls, and 
made ſignal to the Engliſh centinels, defiring a conference. 


* 


To obviate the cenſure due to 


this diſadvantage, he was reſolved to expoſe his 


ruſhed into the arms of the prince of Wales, ex- 


day is all your own; perſevere in your glorious | 


your valour and prudence, and proves you to 
* be worthy the empire you are heteafter to in- 
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reat numbers of the French troops 
„they had recourſe to the 


they, from political conſiderations, deemed it pru- 
7 


was, Ieh dien, ſignifying in the German language, 


Not elated beyond the bounds of reaſon, but 
fill congratulating himſelf on the ſucceſs of his | 


f 


ſuch a ſhocking degree of wretchedneſs were the ||. 


— — 
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Edward now marched to Calais, to which he 
laid ſiege on the third of September. The place 
was denden by the gallant John de Vienne, who 
repulſed the beſiegers in all their attacks. The 
king, finding that it would be impoſſible to reduce 
the place by ſtorm, determined to ſtarve the gar- 
riſon into a ſurrender; a practice, though con- 
formable to the laws of war; altogether repugnant 
to the dictates of humanity; He choſe a ſecure 
ſtation for his camp; ordering huts to be built for 


the army during the winter. 


Fhe. governor, de Vienne, eaſily penetrating: 
the defign of the Engliſh monarch; ſent from the 
town no leſs than ſeventeen hundred perſons, who 
could do nothing towards the defence of the place, 
but muſt have cauſed a great conſumption of the 
proviſions ;* and Edward, with a generoſity which 
will do honour to his memory, permitted them td 
paſs unmoleſted through his camp; and even ſup- 
plied them with caſh for their immediate uſe. 
At the end of a ſiege, which laſted a year, 
Calais ſurrendered ; but not before the inhabitants 
had been reduced by the utmoſt diſtreſſes, that 
could be in conſequence of fatigue and famine *. 
The people of the town had made ſuch an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, that Edward had been frequently 


heard to declare, that when he ſhould become 


poſſeſſed of the place, he would take ample re- 
venge for the numbers of men he had loſt during 


the fiege +: 


Great difficulties occurred before Edward could 
be induced to accept of the intended ſubmiſſion, 
and to ſpare the lives of the inhabitants : but it 
was at length determined by the king, that ſix 
of the principal citizens ſhould be fent to him to 
be.- diſpoſed of according to his pleaſure; and 
* that they ſhould' come to his camp, carrying 
the keys of the city in their hands, bare-head- 
ed and bare-footed, with ropes about their 
necks; on which terms he * to indulge 
the reſt with a pardon:? LG 2, | 
This reſolution was no ſooner communicated 
to the burghers of Calais, than the utmoſt con- 
ſternation took place among them, and they he- 
ſitated which of them ſhould be ſacrificed for the 
preſervation of the reſt ;” for they had no doubt, 
but that thoſe who went as deputies to the king 
would be deſtined to deſtruction. While the ſuſ- 
pence ariſing from terror ſeemed to hang on every 
mind, Euſtace St. Pierre; with a dignity of ſen- 
timent that will entail immortal honour on his 
memory, profeſſed himſelf ready to ſuffer death, 
or any degree of torture, for the preſervation of 
his fellow- citizens. Three of his relations, and 
two others, followed his great example; and they 
marched out together amidſt their weeping friends 
and relations, in the manner preſcribed, and laid 
the keys of their city at the feet of Edward. 
The king was ſtern, and would have ordered 
them to immediate execution; but the tenderneſs 
of the female mind operated in their behalf: the 
queen, who was then „ e fell on her knees, 
and pleaded for them {ſo effectually, that they 
were pardoned, and diſmiſſed to their friends. 

The king of England having thus ſecured a 
paſſage into France, ſo that he could land his 
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+ This ſeems totally incompatible with Edward's former 
generoſity, in permitting a large number of the inhabitants 


| to paſs unmoleſted through his camp: but the conduct of 


warriors in general, . appears repugnant to all the ideas of 
reaſon and common ſenſe. 


forces, 


$64. | 
forces, or withdraw them without obſtruction, | 
deviſed on every method to give permanency to 
the advantage he had gained. With this view 
he expelled the French inhabitants, and peopled 
the place with his own ſubjects from England; 
and afterwards eſtabliſhed in it the ſtaple, or prin- 


— 


cipal market for wool, leather, and tin, which 
were the chief articles then in demand on the eon- 
tinent. The merchants of England were com- 


pelled to carry their goods to Calais, whither the 
merchants of foreign parts repaired to purchaſe 
them. The conſequence of this was, that the 
place flouriſhed, and became rich and populous &. 

PM A ſcheme of treachery indeed had 
r nearly betrayed Calais to the French, 
but it was diſcovered and prevented. The caſe 


was this: a ſuſpenſion of arms, through the in-| 


terpofition of the legates from the ſee of Rome, 
had taken place between England and France. 
Aymer de Pavie +, an Italian, had been appoint- 
ed governor of Calais, and had agreed to betray 


the place to Charney, the French general, for | 


twenty thouſand crowns of uu The Engliſh 
king, apprized of the plot, ſent for the governor 
to 13 and promiſed him his pardon, on 
condition that he ſhould carry on the treaty to the 
prejudice of the enemy. 
The terms were accepted, and king Edward 
croſſed the ſea with eight hundred men at arms, 
and a thouſand archers, under the command of 
Sir Walter de Manny, and entered the town at 
night ſo privately, that there was ſcarce a ſuſpi- 
cion of their arrival. 
The governor appointed a day for the admf(- 
fion of the French troops, and Charney, with a 
thouſand men at arms, and a proportional body 
of infantry, arrived near the bridge, and ſent two 
meſſengers to the governor, who affured them 
that all things were in readineſs for their reception, 
On this the French entered the town, with full 
aſſurance of ſucceſs, when the greater part of 
them were cut in pieces; and the king and Sir 
Walter Manny, at the head of the garriſon, ruſhed 
out in purſuit of the reſt. A deſperate engage- 
ment now enſued, in which the king fignalized 
his valour, by making priſoner Euſtace de Ribau- 


mont, a knight who was equally diſtinguiſhed by | 


his ſtrength and proweſs. The king was twice 
ſtruck to the ground; but at length his antagoniſt 
delivered his ſword, and yielded to the conque- 
ror. The enemy now ſurrendered, and the troops 
being conducted to Calais, were entertained in the 
moſt generous manner by Edward, who declared 
Ribaumont the braveſt knight he had ever en- 
countered, and gave him his liberty as the re- 
ward of his valour; but the former governor of 
Calais was deprived of his poſt, which was given 
to Sir John Beauchamp; after which the king 
returned to England, where he amply rewarded 
the companions of his valour. 1 

About this period a misfortune aroſe, a thou - 
ſand times more calamitous even than war. A 
peſtilence raged throughout Europe, which made 
the moſt horrid devaſtations amidſt all its 
provinces, Aſia and Africa had been almoſt diſ- 
8 by this dreadful viſitation of Providence. 

he calamity is ſaid to have “ taken its origin 


I = * * 


Calais continued for more than two centuries in the poſ- 
55 of the Engliſh, and braved all the military power of 
rance. ; whale 


_— 47 
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| the Scots, tempted by the proſpect of an 
| conqueſt, made an irruption into the northern 


Durham, offered to give them battle. 


— 


cumſtances of diſtreſs almoſt unequalled 


& in the great kingdom of Cathay, where; 
& from * earth * moſt Lord 4 = 
« phureous ſtench, deſtroying all the inhabitant, 
ee and even marking plants and minerals with Its 
«© malignity.” “ 
It was calculated, that a fourth part of the 
people were deſtroyed by this ſhocking diſeaſe 
which raged with greater fury than a fimilar dit. 
order has ever been known to have done. In Lon. 
don only, in the ſpace of one year, not leſs than 
fifty thouſand perſons were buried in the Church. 
yard of the Charter-houſe. 

While death and deſolation thus ſtalked at la 


ge, 
eaf 


counties of England, with a numerous army, led 
on by David Bruce their ſovereign. In this eri. 
tical conjuncture, Philippa, queen of King Ed. 
ward, as if inſpired by the ſucceſs her huſbang 
had obtained on the continent, took on her the 
command of the army, and appointing lord Perc 
to be her general, ſhe marched into the north, 
and meeting the Scots at Nevill's-croſs, near 
Bruce 
was not leſs anxious for the fight than the Eng. 
liſh, flattering himſelf that an eaſy victory might 
be obtained over an army almoſt undiſciplined, 
and commanded by a woman: but he was egre. 
giouſly miſtaken in his conjecture, The battle 
was violent, but of ſhort continuance ; his army 
was totally routed and diſperſed, after fifteen 
thouſand of his troops had been flain, and him- 
felf, and a number of nobility and Knights made 
priſoners, who were ſoon afterwards conveyed to 
London in triumph. F 

The joy that ſpread through the nation in con- 
ſequence of this victory, may eaſily be imagined: 
the idea of having a vanquiſhed king in their cuſ- 
tody, flattered the people in the higheſt degree: 
nor was this their only cauſe of exultation ; for 
ſoon after this event, intelligence was received of 
the death of Philip, king of France, under cir- 

f- 

Philip was ſucceeded by his ſon John, a very 
weak prince, who was ſtill leſs qualified for go- 
vernment than his father. John was a man of 
virtue, though deficient in abilities. On his ac- 
ceſſion, he found the public affairs in a moſt diſ- 
tracted ſituation: the nobility were divided among 
themſelves, and the treaſury was almoſt exhauſted. 

France, at this period, bore no ill reſemblance 
to England, during the reign of king John. The 
barons were deſpotic over their own hereditary 
poſſeſſions, and they compelled their king to fign 
a charter, not very diſſimilar to that which had 
o_ formerly figned by his name-ſake of Eng- 

and. | „ 

A ſhort truce which had been agreed on between 
England and France, through the mediation of 
the pope, being now diſſolved by the death of 
Philip, the Engliſh king, in the true ſpirit of fi- 
valry, was determined to attempt the farther di 
treſs of his enemy; and with this view fitted out 
a fleet of an hundred ſail, and ſent his ſon, the 
Black Prince, into France, accompanied by many 
of the nobility, and with a numerous army under 
his command, 


olds * & 


— — 


t It is worthy of remark, that Philip, on his coming to 
the crown, was ſurnamed the Fortunate ; whereas fen 
princes have been leſs ſo, | 


1 Some writers call him Emeric of Pavia. 


| 


This 


A. D. 1354. ed at Bourdeaux, and being joined by 
a number of the nobility of Gaſcony, he ravaged 
11 the adjacent country, and laid the towns and 
ine es in aſhes. In the interim, the king his 
Moy. having embarked with a numerous army, 
made an irruption in the neighbourhood of Ca- 
lais, and deſolated the country all around him; 
while the French king, not being in force to op- 
noſe the invaders, was obliged to remain a me- 
lancholy witneſs of the depredations making in 
1 1 ions. i | 
ES In the ſummer of the following year, 
A. D. 1355+ the Gallic monarch, whole finances 
were by this time recruited, came to a reſolution 
of attacking young Edward, who had now no 
more than twelve thouſand men under his com- 
mand. Such, however, was the courage of the 


benetrated into the heart of France, in the ex- 
pectation of meeting with the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, whom his father had diſpatched to join him : 
but he ſoon diſcovered, that it would be impoſſible 


taught him to hope. The country was too well 
W gefcnded to admit of his making a farther pro- 
greſs, while the bridges he had paſſed over were 
deſtroyed to prevent his return. 

While he remained in this perplexing ſituation, 
he received intelligence that the French king was 
advancing to oppoſe him, at the head of an army 
of ſixty thouſand men. The young prince heſi- 
tated for a time how he ſhould act. At firſt he 
ſeemed to entertain the idea of retiring ; but find- 
ing that would be a work of equal difficulty and 
danger, he reſolved to wait the approach of the 
enemy, and truſt his fortune to the event of a 
battle. 5 4 | 
The contending powers came in fight of each 
other at Maupertuis, in the neighbourhood of 
Poictiers. Such was their ſituation, that it would 
not have been a matter of any difficulty, for the 
army of France to have ſtarved the Engliſh into 
compliance with their own terms; but the nobles 
of France were ſo impatient to engage, and had 

| flattered themſelves with ſuch a certain proſpect of 

ſucceſs, that it was not poſſible to reſtrain their 
ardour. $6600 4065684 1 
When the troops on each ſide were drawn up in 
order of battle, and ſtood in momentary expecta- 
tion of orders for the attack, the cardinal Peri- 
gord came forward, and attempted a reconcilia- 
tion between the contending parties; but the 
French king had entertained ſuch ſanguine ideas 
|. of victory, that he refuſed to grant any terms to 

Edward, unleſs he would refign the poſſeſſion of 
Calais, The young prince refuſed theſe terms ; 
and both armies waited the event that might be 

Produced by arms, which the following morning 
Vas expected to decide. 1 | 
In this important interval, while the fate of em- 
Pire ſeemed. to hang as on a thread, young Ed- 
ward approved himſelf worthy of the character of 
2 ſoldier: he gave orders for the ſtrengthening his 
poſts by new intrenchments, and placed three 
hundred men in ambuſh, with an equal number of 


tack the enemy in flank. 
Thbeſe preliminary ſteps being taken, the army 
Vas diſpoſed by the young prince in three divi- 


T his gallant young hero having land- 


gallant Engliſhman, that with this ſmall force he 


archers, who received orders, that while the en- 
dagement ſhould be at its heighth, they ſhould at- 


to accompliſh all that his ambitious courage had | 
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l of. age. 


lowing year, the young prince attend- 


165 


ſions, at the earlieſt dawn of the morning; the 
van was *© commanded by the earl of Warwick, 
&« the rear by the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, 


e and: the main body by himſelf. In like manner, 


« the king of France arranged his forces in three 
« diviſions ; the firſt commanded by the duke of 
« Orleans, the ſecond by the dauphin, attended 
« by his younger brothers, while he himſelf led 
% up the main body, ſeconded by his youngeſt 
& and favourite ſon, then about fourteen. years 
The ſituation of the armies was now ſuch, that 
it was impoſſible that the Engliſh ſhould be at- 
tacked, but by their opponents advancing up a 
narrow lane; and in their progreſs they were ex- 
ceedingly galled by the Engliſh archers, who had 
taken their ſtations behind the hedges : nor were 
their circumſtances in the leaſt changed for the 
better, when they came into the open plain, where 
they. were met by the Black Prince, who made a 


| moſt furious attack on their troops, which were 


already greatly diſordered by the unexpected at- 
tack they had encountered. 

The Engliſh attacked their opponents with ſuch 
vigour, that their foes retreated, and a dreadful 
overthrow was the conſequence. Some of the 
French troops had not yet quitted the lane, and 
theſe recoiled on their own forces; and in the in- 
terim the Engliſh troops, who had been placed in 
ambuſh, exerted themſelves ſo as to increaſe the 
confuſion that had already ariſen. The dauphin, 
and the duke of Orleans, ſoon ſought their ſafety 
in flight ; while the French king exerted himſelf 
in a vigorous manner, to recover the fortune of the 
day ; but by this time, the terror of the enemy had 
ſpread through the whole army : the cavalry fled, 
and the king was left to the fury of the foe. His 
youngeſt ſon was wounded by his fide, and his 
nobles gallantly fell, fighting for their ſovereign, 

Diſtreſſed on every hand, ſpent with fatigue, 


and deſpairing of ſucceſs, the French monarch 


began to entertain thoughts of yielding himſelf a 


priſoner ; and repeatedly . cried out, that he was 


ready to ſurrender himſelf to his coufin, the prince 
of Wales. It would have been eaſy to have ſlain 


him on the ſpot, but the ſoldiers in the Engliſh 
| ſervice ſeemed all equally ambitious- of takin 

him alive: and at length he ſurrendered himſelf 
to Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, who 


had fled his country on a charge of murder ; and 
the King's youngeſt ſon was made captive at the 


ſame time. 


The honour of this victory is aſcribed, by our 
hiſtorians, in a great degree, to the conduct and 
magnanimity of the Black Prince, whoſe mode- 


ration in his proſperity is unexampled in the an- 


nals of hiſtory, He advanced to meet the ca 
tive monarch, with an air of modeſt and reſpect- 
ful pity; and when the latter lamented his un- 
happy fate, the prince in all humility remonſtrated 
with him, and told him, that his valour had given 
him a title to conqueſt, though he had been un- 
ſucceſsful. He proceeded ſtill farther: he or- 
dered an elegant entertainment to be prepared in 
his tent, and waited, among the number of the 
king's other attendants at ſupper; declaring, 
among other inſtances of his politeneſs, that a 
ſubject ought not to fit in the preſence of a king. 
In the month of April in the fol- a 
* „V. 1357. 
London, 


ed his royal priſoner through the city of 
| Spanning; + ah amidſt 


166 


ranks. The modeſty of the prince was not leſs 
evinced on this than the former occaſion: the 
French king was ſumptuouſly cloathed, and rode 
on a beautiful white ſteed ; while the prince 
dreſſed in the plaineſt manner, rode on a little 
horſe by his fide, | 

'To have two captive kings at the ſame period, 
was confidered as a circumſtance highly honour- 
able to England. The treaties concluded with 
the royal captives, were exceedingly injurious to 
their reſpective intereſts ; but the ſtipulations 
therein contained, were no longer regarded than 
while England was pofleffed of power ſufficient 
to enforce compliance. John, however, fulfilled 
his contract as far as his abilities would permit; 
but his impriſonment, deprived him of all autho- 
rity in his own dominions. The dauphin, and 
the ſtates of France, refuſed to comply with the 
treaties which the misfortunes of John had com- 
pelled him to execute; and they made prepara-, 
tions for counteracting the plans that Edward had 
projected for further conqueſts, 5 * 1 
1 Strong garriſons were eſtabliſned in 
A. P. 2358. all the principal towns, and all the 
moſt valuable property of the kingdom was re- 
moved into Fortified places, and every neceſſary 
precaution was taken for | mt againſt the con- 
ſequences of a threatened invaſion, Edward ſent 
a challenge to the dauphin, daring him to abide 


the iſſue of a decifive engagement; but neither 


this meaſure, nor the repeated devaſtations he 
committed could provoke him to hazard 
a battle; for that cautious prinee inflexibly 
adhered to his reſolution, of purſuing his former 
lan of operations. „ 
award, at length, judged it expedient to com- 
ply with propoſals for a pacification on equitable 
terms : and a treaty was concluded, according to 
which, after paying a ranſom of about on 


f 


and a half ſterling, John was to be reſtored to free- which it had declined during the reigns of his 


dom; it was alſo ſtipulated, that Edward ſhould 
relinquith all claim to the kingdom of France, and 
remain in poſſeſſion only of the territories of 
Naintonge, Poictou, Quercy, the Limoufin, IA. 
genois, Perigord, Rouyergne, PAngoumois, and 
other places in that part of the country; together 
with Calais, Montreuil, Guiſne, and the province of 
Ponthieu, on the other fide of the kingdom, The 
treaty alſo contained ſome conditions favourable to 
the powers in alliance with England, whither forty 


hoſtages were ſent as ſecurity for a due ** 


ance of the ſeveral articles of the contract. 
Immediately upon the return of John to his do- 
minions, he employed himſelf in making a minute 
enquiry into the ſtate of his affairs, which he found 
would, by no means, admit of his fulfilling the 
terms of pacification, which he had fo lately con- 


cluded, His treaſury was in a ſtate of the moſt 


_ deplorable poverty; his army was no longer under 
the government of regular diſcipline, and there 
remained but faint appearances of ſubordination 
among the reſt of his ſubjects. The peaſants had 
even formed a very powerful combination to op- 
pole the legal authority of the ſovereign. One of 
the leaders of this violent banditti arrogated the 
title of “ the friend of God, and the terror of 


* 
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8 Some writers, deſirous of detracting from the merit of | 
the king's honourable behaviour, alledge, that the motive [| to countenance this injurious accuſation, which ſeems to 
of his return to the Engliſh court, was a defire of viſiting | 


tis counteſs of Saliſbury, of whom they ſay, he was paſh- 


„ 


of the real ſovereign. 
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amidſt an immenſe concoutſe of ſpectators of all | 


«© man.“ A citizen of Sens, named John 
procured himſelf to be acknowled 
cruelties and depredations of this petty tyr 

were productive of calamities as ſeverely afflick in 
to the people, as had reſulted from the misforrug® 


ed John Gouge. 
ged King; ant), 


The kingdom was involved in theſe complicated 
afflictions, when John re- aſſumed the reins of : 
vernment. Notwithſtanding the wretched fu 
tion to which he was reduced, he formed the rig. 
culous project of making a cruſade to.the Ho. 
land; and in all probability, he would have per- 
ſevered in this chimerical ſcheme, had his ſubſectz 
been in a condition to raiſe the ſupplies neceſſar 
for the expedition. But the finances of the kin 1 
dom were ſo miſerably exhauſted, that no poff. 
bility remained of diſcharging the ſum ſtipulate 
for the ſovereign's ranſom. Exceedingly diſtreſſzq 
in conſequence of his incapacity to fulfil the treaty 
of peace, John declared his reſolution of volun. 
tarily ſurrendering to his former conqueror, Hi 
council endeavoured to diſſuade him from this 
meaſure; but he replicd to them, that although 
good faith were baniſhed from the reſt of the earth 
yet ſhe ought {till to retain her habitation in the 
breaſt of kings. In purſuance of this declaration 
he actually returned to Engiand, and yielded him- 
ſelf to Edward; faying, he preferred honourable 
captivity to diſgraceful freedom *. John took u 
his reſidence in the Savoy, where he had lived 
during the term of his captivity, Soon after his 
arrival in England, he was ſeized with a fit of 
15 which in a ſhort time put a period to his 
life. 1 

The crown of France devolved from 
John to his ſon Charles, ſurnamed the DIR 
Wiſe; whoſe penetration, prudence and judg- 
ment, admirably. qualified him for the adminiſtta- 
tion ef government, and for reſtoring the king- 
dom to. that ſtate of ſplendor and tranquillity from 


oly. 


two predeceflors. Charles differed from all the 
great princes of the times in which he lived, by 
eſtabliſhing it as a maxim, not to appear at the 
head of his armies : and he was the firſt Euro- 
pean king who proved, that greater and more folid 
national advantages were to be acquired by a finely 
conducted ſyſtem of policy, than by the moſt fig- 
nal efforts of raſh and precipitate valour. 
Charles was apprized, that before engaging in 
a conteſt with ſo formidable a power as England, 
it would be neceſfary to repreſs the diſorders that 
prevailed in his own dominions. He therefore 
employed his army againſt the king of Navarre, 
who had long been a ſcourge and terror to the 
whole kingdom; which he was continvally di- 
trefling, by every ſpecies of the moſt inſupportable 
violence, cruelty and oppreſſion, Charles ap- 
pointed Bertrand du Gueſclin, a native of Brit- 
tany, one of the moſt celebrated generals, and 
accompliſhed characters of the age, to the com- 
mand of the expedition againſt the king of Na. 
varre. Du Gueſclin proved victorious, and con 
pelled the enemy to ſubmit to terms of accom 
modation. Du Gueſclin, however, was not © 
ſucceſsful in the wars of Brittany, which, not- 
withſtanding the mediation of France and England, 


. 


a 


onately enamoured. But there is no reſpectable authorit 


contradicted by the advanced age of John, who, at the time 


of his ſurrender, was in his fifty-ſixth year, gill 
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| 


zaued! he was vanquiſhed and taken pri- 
e AGHIy; where Charles de Blois was ſlain; 
cook after which event the young count de Mount- 
ford ſucceeded to the government of the duchy. 
Hereupon Charles prudently recognized the claim 
of Mountfort, and received the proffered homage 

is COMINIONS. 3 

1 of diſorderly ruffians, to the amount of 
forty thouſand, had aſſociated under the denomi- 
nations of companies and companions; and their 
ravages and cruelties, proved exceedingly diſtreſs- 
ful and alarming to the peaceable inhabitants of 
every part of the country which they viſited: 
While Charles was meditating a plan for fuppreſ- 
ſing theſe formidable banditti, Henry count de 
Tranſtamare, requeſted of him permiſſion to enliſt 
the companies into his ſervice, and lead them into 
the kingdom of Caſtile, to oppoſe the ſanguinary 
and tyrannical proceedings of his natural brother 
peter, ſurnamed the Cruel; who, beſides number- 
jeſs inſtances of his barbarity towards his nobles, 


had, from ill- founded jealouſies, put feveral of his 


natural brothers to death; and, at the inſtigation 
of his miſtreſs, Mary de Padilla, cauſed Blanche 
de Bourbon, fiſter to the queen of France, to be 
thrown into priſon, where, by the tyrant's direc- 
tion, ſhe was deprived of life by poiſon; ſoon after 
which, he eſponſed Mary de Padilla. Charles 
gladly accepted the offer, which at once promiſed 
to evacuate his Kingdom of the many deſperate 
bands of military plunderers, by which it had 
been long ſo dreadfally infeſted, and to wreak ven- 
geance upon the ferocious tyrant, for the murder 
of the princeſs Blanche. 5 | 


The king appointed de Gueſclin to | negotiate | 


with the leaders of the banditti; and he having 


the ſum of two hundred thouſand livres. The 
pope readily conſented to grant the abſolution, but 


ſolution, but more peremptorily repeated the other 
part of his requifition. The pope now raiſed a 
hundred thouſand livres, by exactions upon the in- 
habitants of Avignon, and the neighbouring places, 
and offered the ſum to Gueſclin, who ſaid it was 
not his defign to oppreſs innocent people; that he 
was conſcious the ſum he had occafion for, could be 
conveniently ſupplied by the pope himſelf and his 


cardinals ; and that if the money extorted from | 


the people was not reſtored to them, he ſhould, on 
his return from the other fide of the Pyrenees, com- 
pela full reſtitution. The pope judged it — 4 
dent to contend with ſo powerful an adverſary, 
and paid the ſum demanded from his own 
treaſury, _ 

Du Gueſclin found Peter's ſubjects unanimouſly 
diſpoſed to revolt in his favour ; and the king him- 
| lf fled Guienne, and ſolicited protection from 

the prince of Wales, whom Edward had inveſted 


with the government of the conquered provinces, | 


under the title of the principality of Aquitaine, 


Having obtained his father's conſent, the prince of 


Wales eſ pouſed the cauſe of the dethtoned monarch, 


and levied a powerful army to e that under the 


command of Tranſtamare. e Was accompanied 
in this expedition by John of Gaunt, his younger 

rother, who had married the daughter, and ſuc- 
ceded to the title of that excellent prince the duke 
of Lancaſter, he having died without male iflue, 
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Chandos alſo; whoſe military reputation in Eng- 
land was not inferior to that of du Gueſclin in 
France, had a command in this army. | 

The banditti who had paſſed under the name of 
the companies, had formerly followed the for- 
tunes of Edward during his 'expeditions on the 
continent; being diſperſed into different provinces, 
they gained poſſeſſion of feveral ſtrong holds, 
and could not be prevailed upon to relinquiſh a 
courſe of life to which they had been long accuſ- 
tomed, till du Gueſclin had the addreſs to inliſt 
them into the ſervice of Tranſtamare. The prince 
of Wales iſſued a proclamation for recalling theſe 
men, and from the veneration they bore towards 
the name of Edward, great numbers of them eva- 
cuated the Spaniſh dominions, and repaired to the 


"Engliſh ſtandard: 


The armies met; and an obſtinate battle enſued, 
which terminated in favour of the Engliſh ; Hen- 
ry de Tranſtamare was driven out of the field, with 
the loſs of upwards of twenty thouſand of his 
troops ; but of the Engliſh; only four knights and 
forty private ſoldiers periſhed in the action. Peter 
was now reſtored to the throne of Caſlile, but totally 
abandoned to every ſentiment of honour and grati- 
tude, he refuſed to pay the ſum ſtipulated in favour 
of the ſoldiers who had ſo glorioufly fought in his 
cauſe under prince Edward, The oppreffion and 
barbarities of Peter at length become fo extrava- 
gant and intolerable, that the former diſconte nts of 


his ſubjects were revived with aggravated fury. In 


ſhort, the cruel tyrant was again dethroned ; and 
in revenge of his numberleſs cruelties, he put him 
to death with his own hand; after which he af- 
ſumed the ſovereignty of Caſtile, and ſecured the 


| ſucceſſion to his poſterity, ' 
compleated his levies, proceeded to Avignon, and. 
| ford in hand, inſiſted that the pope ſhould im- 
mediately grant him abſolution for his troops, and 


The warlike preparations made by the prince 


| of Wales for his late ſplendid but impolitic ex- 


pedition, had fo greatly exhauſted his finances, 


| that he was obliged, ſoon after his return, to im- 


| 


|| poſe a new tax upon his principality. It was not 
he hefitated with regard to the money ; whereupon | 
du Gueſclin ſaid, he was indifferent as to the ab- 


without the moſt extreme reluctance, that any of 
the nobility ſubmitted to this impoſition, oo in- 
deed many of them abſolutely refuſed payment. 
The antient enmity that the natives of the coun- 
1 bore towards the Engliſh, was now revived, 
They urged, that all offices of truſt and emolu- 
ment were beſtowed upon the Engliſh ; that they 
were abridged of the privileges to which they were 


intitled, and treated as a conquered people. Their 


diſſatisfactions continued to increaſe, and they 
warmly expreſſed a deſire of freeing themſelves from 
the preſent modeof government, and being reſtored 
to allegiance to their former ſovereign, and the 
counts Armagnac, Comminge, and Perigord ; the 


lord d'Albert, and ſeveral other noblemen, went 
to the court of France, and ſolicited Charles, as 


their lord paramount, to protect them from the 
oppteſſion of the Engliſh government. 
According to the treaty of Bretigni, Edward 
was to relinquiſh all pretenſions to the crown of 
France, and the provinces of Normandy, Maine, 
and Anjou; and in the fame treaty it was ſtipu- 


| lated, that John ſhould renounce the right of re- 


ceiving homage and fealty due for Guienne, and 
other territories ceded to England. In compli- 
ance with certain formalities peculiar to the feu- 
dal law, the mutual renunciations. were deferred 
for ſome time: but it was agreed, that the parties 
ſhould not, in the interim, exert their reſpective 
claims to the prejudice of each other. Charles 
availing himſelf of the delay, with regard to the 

renunciations, 
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renunciations, of which, in fact, he was himſelf 


the cauſe, infiſted on the right of being conſider- 
ed as the ſuperior lord of, and of determining upon 
appeals from, his ſub-vaſſals, the inhabitants of 


the provinces. Confidering what advantages were 


in his favour, in conſequence of Edward's de- 
clining years, the debilitated ſtate of the prince 
of Wales's health, the diſtance of the provinces 
in queſtion from England, their contiguity to 
France, the enmity of the inhabitants towards 
their preſent rulers, and their anxious defire of 


living again under the government of their former 


maſter, Charles ſummoned the prince of Wales 
to appear at his court at Paris, to anſwer the 
charge of unjuſt proceedings towards the vaſſals 
of the crown of France. The prince replied, that 
he was by no means averſe to repairing immedi- 


ately to Paris; adding, however, that when he 


came thither, it ſhould be at the head of an army 
of fixty thouſand ſoldiers, 

b g py people of Abbeville readily admitted 
him into their city; thoſe of St. Valois, Rue, and 
Crotoy, opened their gates to him, and in a ſhort 
time he reduced the whole country to ſubjection: 
and his generals were not leſs ſucceſsful, in their in- 
vaſions upon the ſouthern provinces, During theſe 
ſucceſſes of the enemy, prince Edward had endea- 
voured, but ineffectually, to procure reinforcements 
from England; and his conſtitution being greatly 
impaired by a conſumptive complaint, he deemed 


it neceſſary to relinquiſh his command, and return 


to his native country ; and he embarked, leaving 


his affairs in the ſouth of France in a ſtate of ſuch. 
extreme embarraſſment and diftreſs, as ſeemed to 
forebode a ſpeedy deſtruction to his intereſts in 


that quarter of the globe. 

__ Highly exaſperated at the injurious treatment 
he had received from France, king Edward threat- 
ened to put to inſtant death, all the hoſtages deli- 
vered to him as ſecurity for the performance of 
the articles of treaty concluded at the peace of 
"wo, : but when the ebullition of his rage had 


ſubfided, he abandoned the idea of purſuing ſuch 


unjuſtifiable revenge. . 
The fortune of Edward had hitherto been ſuc- 
ceſsful almoſt without interruption, but a reverſe 


now took place. With the concurrence of par- 
liament he reſumed the title of king of France, 
and endeavoured to ſupport his pretenſions, by 


ſending ſuccours into Gaſcony: but all his expec- 
tations were diſappointed. A fleet, fitted out by 
Henry of Caſtile, intercepted a naval expedition 
under the command of the earl of Pembroke, 
who was taken priſoner, and all the troops under his 


command ſhared the ſame fate. Soon after Pem- 


broke's misfortune, Edward himſelf embarked 
with an army, which he intended to land at Bour- 
deaux; but being detained by unfavourable winds, 
he was obliged to relinquiſh his ꝓrojected enter- 
prize. Sir Robert Knolles marched from Calais 
to the gates of Paris, at the head of thirty thou- 
ſand men, and deſpoiled the whole tract of coun- 


try through which he patled ; he then proceeded | 


to Maine and Anjou, and entirely laid thoſe pro- 
vinces waſte ; but part of his army being defeated 
by du Gueſclin, who was now advanced to the 
dignity of conſtable of France, he was unable to 


reach Guienne, and therefore led the remainder of 


his troops for ſhelter into Brittany, whoſe prince 
had contracted an alliance with England. Some 


time after the duke of Lancaſter engaged in a 


% 


Charles ſeized upon Ponthieu ; the | 
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| ſimilar expedition, with an army. of twenty. fiy 

thouſand men; but not one half of his troops 10 
rived at the place of their deſtination, ſo Ge 
was the havock made among them by the Xl 
tory and unexpected attacks of flying parties of 
the enemy. Edward at length found himſelf oy 
embarraſſed a fituation, that after the loſs of Keds 
all his ancient poſſeſſions in France, excepting 
Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and all his conquered 
places, excepting Calais, he was obliged to con 

clude a truce with Charles, 88 

Edward, in his declining years, was affalled 
by a great number of very ſevere mortifications 
which little correſponded with the ſplendid ſuc. 
ceſſes of the preceding part of his reign. Exclu. 
five of the loſs of his foreign poſſeſſions, he ex. 
perienced the decay of the regal authority at home 
He ſought refuge, from the complaints of his ſub. 
jects, in the endearments of Alice Pierce ; but the 
influence that this favourite miſtreſs had over him 
was ſo extremely diſguſting to the people, that he 
was under the dry 2 of removing her from his 
preſence. | | 

On the 8th of June the prince of 
Wales fell a victim to a conſumptive e 
complaint, with which he had been long afflicted. 
He died in the forty-ſixth year of his age, uni. 
verſally regretted. His illuſtrious qualifications 
had long rendered him the object of public admi- 
ration and eſteem; and his deceaſe was the cauſe 
of more poignant ſorrow to the people of Eng. 
land, than they had experienced from any other 
event. The death of prince Edward was a cir- 
cumſtance that ſtruck the king with inconſolable 
affliction. To alleviate his ſorrow, he recalled his 
concubine ; but not finding her endearments yield 
any conſolation to his grief, heentirely baniſhed her 
his court. About a year after the deceaſe of the 
prince of Wales, king Edward died at his palace 
at Shene, in Surry, in the 65th year of his age, 
and the 51ſt of his reign. 

In this reign the order of the garter was inſti- 
tuted, and the following incident is ſaid to have 
been the caule of the eſtabliſhment. At a ball the 
counteſs of Saliſbury dropped her garter, and the 
|| king taking it up, preſented it to her, ſaying, 
« Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe,”—Eyvil to him that 
evil thinks. —But this report is not countenanced 
by any ancient writer of indubitable authority. 

Edward was one of the moſt illuſtrious fove- - 
reigns that ever ſwayed the ſceptre of England. 
The imperfections in his character were greatly 
over-balanced by his virtues, and the numberleſs 
amiable qualities of his mind. By his queen Phil 
lippa of Hainault, Edward had the following iſſue, 
excluſive of thoſe who died in a ſtate of infancy. 
Edward, prince of Wales, commonly called the 
Black Prince, from the colour of his armour; 
Lionel, duke of Clarence ; John of Ghent, or | 
Gaunt, ſo called from the place of his birth; Ed- 
mund, earl of Cambridge; Thomas, carl of 
Buckingham; and five daughters. 

Wickliff, the celebrated reformer, diſtinguiſf- 
ed himſelf towards the end of this reign, both by 
| his preaching and writing againſt tranſubſtantia- 
tion, and other abſurd doctrines of popery. His 
doctrines were ſoon afterwards embraced by many 
people of the higheſt diſtinction, as well as b) 
the members of the univerfity of Oxford ; and 
he is juſtly diſtinguiſhed, as the firſt celebrated 
Engliſh reformer, e | 
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named of Bourdeaux, from the 
is birth, ſucceeded to the throne on 
the death of his grand-father, Edward the Third, 
in right of his father; the late prince of Wales. 
The young Prince, now in his eleventh year, had 
three uncles, who might have found ſome. ſpe- 
cious pretence to diſpute the ſucceſſion: but this 
was ſo far from being the caſe, that they were the 
6r{to do him homage; the duke of Lancaſter, from 
whom it was leaſt expected, ſetting the example. 
The young prince reſided at Kingſton-upon- 
Thames, whither the mayor and citizens of Lon- 
don repaired, paid their obeiſance, begged his 
rotection, and that he would reſide in their city. 
His right to the throne being thus acknowledged, 
he was crowned in Weſtminſter-hall, on the 16th 
of July, twenty-four days after the deceaſe of 
king Edward *. 1 

The coronation being ended, the king created 
his uncle Thomas, earl of Buckingham; Henry, 
lord Piercy, carl of Northumberland ; John of 
Mowbray, earl of Nottingham ; and Guichard 
GAngle, carl of Huntingdon,” A privy-council 
was now alſo appointed, at the head oF-which was 
the earl of Lancaſter, who. now deelined taking 

art in the adminiſtration, and retired to his ſeat 
at Kenilworth-caſtle 3 but firſt made public decla- 
ration, that he would attend the king, and give 
him every poſfible aſſiſtance, whenever his advice 
ſhould be thought neceflary, _ 

[n October the parliament met, when the com- 
mons voted a large ſum of money for the ſervice 
of the public, on condition that it ſhould be lodged 
in the hands of William Walworth + and John 
Philpot, merchants of London, who had greatly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by fitting out private 
ſhips of war, to oppoſe a Scotch pirate who had 
greatly annoyed the coaſts of England, and cap- 
tured a number of trading veſſels. | | 
At the death of the late King, the nation was 
lt engaged in expenſive and troubleſome. wars. 
The duke of Lancaſter laid claim to the crown of 


Caſtile, in conſequence of which the Caſtilians 
continued to commit hoſtilities againſt England; 


the war with Scotland was rather unſucceſsful, and 


that with France was carried on with little ſpirit, 


and a very moderate ſhare of ſucceſs ; Lancaſter 
had commanded an army in Brittany, the efforts 
of which had been rendered ineffectual by a con- 
ſtant ſeries of diſappointments. 
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— At this coronation we meet with the firſt mention of a 
champion, who appeared compleatly armed in Weſtminſter- 
al, where the king dined, and throwing his gauntlet on 


the ground, challenged all perſons whatſoever, who ſhould 


dere to diſpute his majeſty's title to the crown of England. 
The origin of this cuſtom, which is {till preſerved, is alto- 
gether unknown; but it is certainly of a more antient date 
an the coronation of Richard II. ſince Sir John Dimmock, 
v ho performed the office at this time, was admitted to it 
Mrtue of a right annexed to the manor of Scnvelby, 
which he poſſeſſed in Lincolnſhire. The Dimmocks are ſtill 
© champions of England. pes In 1 
The ſame who killed Wat Tyler in Smithfield. 


13 


A HIS prince, who was ſur- 


— 


— 
_ 


by law. 
| was a full grown woman, and was proceeding to 


Ss > 
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So great had been the expence, incurred by the 
various expeditions undertaken in the firſt three 
years of this reign, that the treaſury of England 
was exhauſted; to repleniſh which, a poll- tax of 
three groats on every perſon above the , 8. 
age of fifteen, was impoſed by parlia- © 13 | 
ment; and collectors were appointed to receive it 
in every town. | TR] 15 

There was a ſeverity in this tax that rendered it 
odious; the richeſt ſubject paid no more than the 
pooreſt, and an inſurrection, one of the moſt re- 
markable in hiſtory, and which bad fair to ſubvert 
the conſtitution, was the conſequence. Several 
preachers, and in particular one of the name of 
Ball, went about the Wy, aſſerting the natu- 
ral equality of mankind, and the conſequent right 
that every man had of equally participating the 
bounties of nature. Theſe ſentiments, whether 
juſt or otherwiſe, ſuited the particular complexion 
of the times, and the people readily adopted ſenti- 
ments ſo congenial to their feelings: The king 


had farmed the poll-tax to a ſet of rapacious per- 


ſons, who, rigorous in their claims, excited the 
the people ſtill more towards that inſurrection, for 
which their minds ſeemed to be already tolerably 
well prepared. ET a oh 

The inſurrection commenced (according to moſt 
of our writers) in the county of Eſſex r, where a 
report had been circulated, that the country peo- 
ple were doomed to deſtruction ; that their houſes 
would be burnt, and their farms plundered. 
While the ſpirits of the people were thus ferment- 
ed by the weight of real, and the dread of ima- 
ginary evils, the tax-gatherer went to the houſe of 
a blackſmith, named Wat Tyler; and demanded 
payment for his daughter; which the father refuſed, 
alledging, that ſhe was not of the age preſcribed 
The inſolent collector infiſted that ſhe 


give very indelicate proofs of his aſſertion, when 
the father, juſtly incenſed at ſuch behaviour, 
knocked out his brains with a hammer; 

Thoſe who were witneſſes of this tranſaction 
applauded the deed, and determined to ſupport 
Tyler againſt what they deemed the tyranny of 


| power : the populace had immediate recourſe to 


arms; all the neighbourhood joined in the inſur- 
rection, and the flame of reſentment inſtantly 
ſpread through the counties of Suſſex, Surry, and 
Hertford. The diſorder ſoon aroſe to ſuch a 
heighth, that the government began to be greatly 


* 


* 


t One of our writers ſays, The collectors having de- 
manded of a tyler at Deptford, whoſe name was Walter, 
from thence called Wat Tyler, twelve- pence for one of 
his daughters, the father refuſed to pay it, alledging, 
that ſhe was under the age mentioned in the act. The 
inſolent collector attempting, in a way not very modeſt, 
to ſatisfy himſelf of the truth of this, Wat took up a 
hammer, and knocked out his brains, The people took 
his part, and promiſed to ſtand by him. Immediately 
the populace roſe in Kent, and choſe Wat Tyler for their 
leader; and they were ſoon followed by thoſe of Eſſex, 
under the conduct of Jack Stray,” 


Un 


alarmed, 
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. wing had by this time taken refuge in the Tower 
of 


—.— 


Tower §, where they murdered the archbiſhop of 


£ times of which we write. 


e dom of cemmierce in market-towns, and a fixed rent in- 


— 


alarmed, fearing it would be impoſſible to reduce 
a factious multitude to obedience. The number 
of the inſurgents, when they arrived at Black- 
heath, was more than a hundred thouſand. The 


ondon, whither they ſent him a meſſage, de- 
manding a conference with him. The king ſeem- 
ed inclined to comply with the requiſition, and 
failed down the river in his barge 3 but when he 
approached the ſhore, he was witneſs to ſuch 
ſcenes of tumult and confuſion, that, in doubt of 
his perſonal ſafety, he returned to the Tower *. 
In the interim, the inſurgents proceeded to Lon- 


don, where they plundered the houſes of the || who attended the king, was fo enraged at the coy. 


Judges, lords, and principal citizens. They broke 
into the palace of the Savoy, belonging to the 
duke of Lancaſter, and put ſeveral of his attend- 
ants to death +, having firſt deſtroyed all the rich 
furniture, plate and jewels. Thence they. went 
to the Temple, where they burnt, or otherwiſe 
deſtroyed, a number of books, papers, and re- 
cords ; and committed a fimilar devaſtation at the 
priory of St. John, at Clerkenwell. 

A large body of theſe people had fixed their 
quarters at Mile-End, and ſent a meſſage to the 
king, demanding a conference, which, by the 
advice of his council, Richard complied with, 
and went to know their demands ; which were, in 
fubſtance, that they infiſted on a general 
& amneſty, liberty of commerce in market-towns, 
de without tolls or impoſts; and a ſtated rent on 
ce all lands, inſtead of the ſervices required by 
& yillenage.” eſe propoſals were readily com- 

lied with, on condition that the complainants 

ould repair to their own dwellings, only“ leav- 
* ing a few of each pariſh to receive the charters 
cc of freedom, which were drawn up with all ex- 
6 pedition, and ſealed the next morning 1.“ 

&! the Eſſex rioters diſperſed, and re- 
turned home; but another body broke into the 


Canterbury, the treaſurer, and ſeveral other per- 
ſons of high rank. Then dividing themſelves, 
and going into the city, they plundered the houſes 
of many of the more wealthy inhabitants; and 
according to ſome writers, began to entertain 
thoughts of murdering the king and all his no- 
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One of our writers ſays, that ** the mob, being headed 
4 by the moſt bold and daring of their companions, who 
« aſſumed the fictitious names of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, 
« Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, committed the moſt dread- 
% ful outrages.“ f | 

+ An hiſtorian ſays, ** they levelled the magnificent pa- 
« Jace belonging to the duke of Lancaſter to the ground ;*? 


but this ſeems abſurd; for the Savoy is ſtill ſtanding, and 


by its architecture, cannot be of leſs antiquity than the 


2 This ſeems to ratify an old, but common obſervation, 
that neceſſity has no law. | | 
8 Hiſtorians relate this ſtrange buſineſs in a very different 
manner, which makes it neceſſary to have recourſe to notes. 
One ſays, ** they ſeized the Tower, and- finding there the 
« archbiſhop of Canterbury and the high treaſurer, they, 
*« without any ceremony, cut off their heads. The king 
« and council were exceedingly alarmed at theſe furious 
4 proceedings, and in great perplexity what courſe to take 
« to put a ſtop to them. At laſt it was reſolved to offer the 
r rebels a charter, confirming the people's liberties, and a 

general pardon, which thoſe of Eſſex accepting, return- 
« ed to their homes.” —Another writer ſays, ** The king 
% began to tremble for his own ſafety, and knowing that 
„the Tower was not capable of ſtanding againſt an aſſault, 
«« he went out 8 and deſired to know their de- 
% mands, To this they made a very humble remonſtrance, 
« requiring a general pardon, the abolition of ſlavery, free- 
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of his retinue, and began the conference, both 


|by Tyler were thought extravagant by the royal 
| ſtunned him with a blow of his mace, and one 


of the former; who cried aloud, My friends, 


| commonly ſuppoſed, that they imagined he had 


| mand of Sir Robert Knolles. Thinking the whole 


— 


bility, and burning the city to the ground. * 
it is farther ſaid, that they were determined is 
aboliſh all law, and put all the lawyers to 8 

At this time Wat Tyler was at the head of a bod 
of near forty thouſand troops, and the king 3 
into the city, defired a conference [| with him 8 
Smithfield, Tyler commanded his aſſociatez 8 
retire, till he ſhould give them a ſignal *; and ; by 


vancing towards the king, met him in the midſt 
parties being on horſeback +, The demands made 
party; and Walworth, the mayor of London 


duct of Tyler, who is ſaid to have lifted up his 
ſword as if he threatened the ſovereign, that he 


of the king's knights 1 diſpatched him with hig 
ſword. | 
The followers of Tyler, ſeeing their leader ſlain 
called out for revenge; and it is probable, that the 
king and his attendants might have been killed oy 
the ſpot, but for the admirable preſence of mind 


* will you kill your King? What though you haye 
«© loſt your leader, I will be your captain; fol. 
64 low me, and I will grant all your reaſonable 
“ demands.” | SE. 
The people, as if by a mechanical impulſe, 
followed him into St. George's Fields; and it is 


declared in their favour. When they reached 
the fields, ſome thouſands of Londoners who 
had been raifed by the mayor, met them, with a 
ſele&t band of veteran troops, under the com- 


city was come to oppoſe them, they threw down 
their arms, and ſubmitted to the king's mercy, on 
a full promiſe of pardon for all paſt offences, It 
is remarkable, that in this inſurrection, there was 
not a ſingle life loſt on the part of the inſurgents, 
but that of the leader Wat Tyler. 

It is painful to relate what ſucceeded theſe tranſ- 
actions. The king had granted charters of pa- 
don and enfranchiſement to the people; but on 
the meeting of the parliament, theſe privileges 
were taken away; the lower ranks were reduced 


1 


— 
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ce ſtead of thoſe ſervices required by the tenure of villenage. 
6% As theſe requeſts were reaſonable, the king ſoon com- 
« plied ; and charters were accordingly made out, ratify- 
6 ung the grant. In the mean time another body of theſe 
«« inſurgents had broke into the Tower, and murdered the 
«© chancellor, the primate, and the treaſurer, with ſome 
« other officers of diſtinction.“ | 
| Impartiality requires us to tell this tale as it is tranſ- 
mitted, Kimber ſays, Wat returned a haughty anſwer, 
*« that he would come when he thought fit.” 
One writer ſays, Give them a ſignal; after which 
„ they were to murder all the company except the king him- 
* ſelf, whom they intended to ſeize and impriſon.” _ 
+ Doctor Goldſmith, who was, from principle, a friend 
to the kingly government, has a paſſage on this ſubject which 
is worth the tranſcribing, as it militates on the fide of free- 
dom, and was, perhaps, written in the warmth of the al- 
thor's heart, when he had forgotten his general de er 
“ The demands. of this demagogue (ſays he) are cen ured 
& by all the hiſtorians of the time, as inſolent and extra- 
« yagant; and yet nothing can be more juſt, than thoſe the) 
% have delivered for him. He required, that all flavcs 
“ ſhould be ſet free; that all commonages ſhould be open 
5“ tothe poor as well as the rich, and that a general pardon 
«« ſhould be paſſed for the late outrages.“ 
t An hiſtorian ſays, «* Philpor finiſhed his fate, by run: 
© ning his ſword through his body.” This Philpot was ® 
merchant of London, whom we have heretofore mentione 


with Walworth. « 
1 | , | 1 o 
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| 
| 


the ſame ſlaviſh condition as before, and many 
of them were tried, convicted, and executed *. 
? As ſoon as the inſurgents were compleatly quell- 


ed, the king collected an army of forty thouſand 
9 


n on Blackheath; whence he ſent a conſiderable 
rae into the center of Kent, to maintain the 


eace of that county, and went himſelf to Effex, |: 
to ſubdue the rioters, who had again taken arms, | 


and demanded a confirmation of their charters ; 
but he beat them 1n two engagements, ſo that at 
length they implored his mercy. 5 

The king was ſoon afterwards married to Anne, 
the daughter of Winceſlaus, king of Bohemia, 
and the young queen.was crowned in Weſtminſter- 


abbey. 


A.D. 1382. hich all the Chriſtian 2 of Eu- 
rope were involved. On the deceaſe of pope Gre- 


gory X. the people of Rome infiſted, that his ſue- 


ceſſor ſhould reſide in that city; but this was op- 
poſed by the cardinals, moſt of whom were natives 
of France; The court of France diſclaimed the 
cauſe of the archbiſhop of Bari, who had taken on 


him the title of Urban VI. and eſpouſed that of 


the cardinal of Geneva, who aſſumed that of 


Clement VII. Urban, to oppoſe the power of | 


France, created twenty-nine cardinals in one day, 
and confirmed the election of the king of Bohemia, 
who, eſpouſing his cauſe, the Engliſh court of 
courſe took the ſame fide. ET 

The conſequence was, that Clement publiſhed a 
cruſade againſt the king of England and his ſub- 
| jects ; while Urban excommunicated him as'an 


W znti-pope, and ſent a commiſſion to the biſhop of 
Norwich , commanding a cruſade againſt him, 


and all who eſpouſed his cauſe. He likewiſe con- 
ſtituted him a legate, with power to diſpenſe with 
the church duties of ſuch of his clergy as would 
engage 1n the cauſe, and to beſtow indulgencies 
on the laity enliſting under his banner. 


now reſolved in parliament, that the biſhop ſhould 
fail with his forces to Calais, and join the Flem- 
ings, who were the firm friends of the Engliſh ; 
but before this plan could be carried into executi- 
on, the Flemings were defgated, and all their capital 
towns taken, except Ghent, and that was beſieged. 
FRE, Notwithſtanding this, the bifhop en- 

. gaged to ſupport the king's intereſt, if 
be would furniſh him with men and money. 'The 
king agreed, the biſhop began to raiſe his troops, 
and volunteers flocked in numbers to his ſtandard. 
The biſhop ſailed to Calais, and being reinforced 
by ſome troops under Sir Hugh Calverly, they 
| attacked and conquered the French army, and 

killed the commander in chief ; on which ſeveral 
Cities ſurrendered. 120 

The French king now aſſembled an army of one 
hundred thouſand men; and the biſhop, who, by 
this time, commanded ninety thouſand, reſolved 
1e give him battle; but ſome of his troops re- 
ung to engage before the reduction of Y pres, 


We eee 


Among thoſe that ſuffered was Jack Straw; who con- 
ned, that 4 if they had ſucceeded, their intention was to 
Y kill the king, to extirpate the nobility. and the clergy, 
„ cept the Mendicant friars; to divide England into ſe- 
« tal kingdoms ;, to make Wat Tyler king of Kent; to 
1 liſn all the old laws, and make new ones. This for- 
N midable inſurrection did not laſt above a month from the 
ezinning to the end.“ : 


An eccleſiaſtical debate now aroſe, in || hopes had been conceived of his courage and vir- 


| 


the Scots would make an irruption into 


| 


5 The ſituation of the borders muſt at this 


| 171 
the biſhop; thou h unwillingly, by n to ĩnveſt 
that place. In this attempt he was frequently re- 
pulſed, and great numbers of his troops deſerting, 


he abandoned his defign, and retired to Dunkirk, 


while the enemy ſeized on his artillery and am- 
munition. b e e det 

Calverly threw himſelf into Barbourg, which 
the French king inveſted ; but the Engliſhman be- 


[| haved ſo gallantly, that an honourable capitulation 


was granted him, and he returned to Calais. The 


biſhop having ſuſtained great loſſes, was obliged 


to make peace with the French king: but he im- 
mediately ſent to England, for a farther ſupply of 


. 


At the commencement af Richard's reign, great 


tues: but as he advanced in years; he ſeemed to in- 


creaſe in ignorance and obſtinacy ;- and the badneſs 


of his ſchemes, grew viſible in their almoſt conſtant 
r 390.95 Df nh tun O99 mnt OT 

The king received the biſhop's letter at Daven- 
try, in Northamptonſhire, whence he poſted im- 
mediately to London, vowing vengeance againſt 
the French king. The duke of Lancaſter was ap- 
pointed to ſail with the deſtined reinforcements; 
but he was ſo ſlow in his operations, that the truce 


| expired before he could embark, ſo that the biſhop 


was obliged to return to England with his ſhattered 


army, but not till he had deſtroyed the fortifica- 


tions of Gravelines, 
This want of fucceſs ſo diſguſted the Engliſh 


| miniſtry, that they were obliged to reſign. The 
duke of Lancaſter retired from court, and the 


biſhop of London refigned the great ſeal 1. 

The Scots had lately committed 2 Ip 
great ravages in the north of England; 39 
but having been frequently repulſed with great 
loſs, they applied to the court of France, and re- 
ceived an aid of fifteen hundred regular troops ; 


| to repel whom, the duke of Lancaſter marched in- 
The people of England had raiſed a ſum of | 


WW money to ſupport the cauſe of Urban; and it was 


to the north with a large army ; but trifling his 
time away in Northumberland, the Scots retired 
northwards, with every thing valuable; ſo that 


when the duke entered Scotland, he found no pro- 


viſions, and at length returned inglorious, after 


many of his men and horſes had periſhed by fa- 


mine and the inclemency of the weather. This 


| circumſtance rendered Lancaſter ſtill more unpo- 
pular than he was before, and he was now con- 


fidered as an enemy to the public welfare. 

A rumour was now propagated, that A. D. 1385, 
England, while the French invaded it by ſea: on 
which the parliament granted a ſubſidy, and the 
king marched northwards, at the head of ſixty 
thouſand men. Hereupon the Scots drove off 
their cattle, and carried away every other valua- 


ble article. The French commander expreſſing 
his ſurprize at this mode of conducting a war, the 


Scots told him, that by an irruption into Eng- 
land, they could, at any time, indemnify them- 
ſelves for the injuries they might receive from the 


Engliſh making an incurſion into their country g. 


The 
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+ This biſhop was a man of a warlike diſpoſition. 
We are told, that the king delivered the ſeal to the ſon 


of a rich merchant, Em his name is not mentioned) who 
t 


ſupplied the king with money at an exorbitant intereſt, and 
by gratifying his follies, ſubſerved his own avaricious pur- 
poſes, at the expence of the public welfare. | 


been very diſagreeable; liable to ſach repeated inſults, = 
cou 


period have | 


| 
| 
q 
\ 
| 
1 
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The forces under king Richard entered iScot- 
land by the way of Berwick, on which the Scots 
and French retreated weſtward, and plundering 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſhire; re- 
turned home with their booty. Richard marched 
for Edinburgh, cauſing the utmoſt devaſtation 


wherever he went. He burnt the capital, as well 


as Perth, Dundee, and other places. His com- 
manders adviſed him to march weſtward, to inter- 
cept his enemies on their return; but deaf to this 
ſalutary advice, he returned to England, after a 
very expenſive and unprofitable expedition. 1 0. 
A. D. 1386. The duke of Lancaſter having, by 


pedition in favour of the Portugueſe ;- the French 
ſeized this opportunity of endeavouring to wreſt 
from the Engliſh the poſſeſſions they held on the 


continent. Advice was no ſooner received of 
cee, this, than the ports and harbours were put in a | 
c poſture of defence, and the beacons on the coaſts 


te prepared for giving the alarm at the: firſt ſight 
te of the enemy. A great number of men at arms 
« were poſted in different parts along the ſhore, 


& and a fleet ſent to ſea, to watch the motion of 


© the French tranſports, and burn them after the 


ée landing of the troops. During theſe tranſac- | 


c tions, the French army aſſembled at Arras, to 
e prodigious number, and about twelve hun- 
te dred veſſels were collected at Sluys, the place 
ct appointed for their embarkation. The French, 
« having made all neceſſary preparatiens, em- 


c harked their forces; but the ſhips being diſ- 
e perſed by a ſtorm, the ſcheme was happily de- 


6 este. 7g 2d bamgts: no 


* 


This king was-equally,unfortunate-in the choice | | 
into the œconomy of the houſhold, and the ma- 
and honours he heaped on them. Robert Vere, | 
earl of Oxford, a youth of ſpecious appearance 


of his favoutites, and extravagant in the riches 


but corrupt heart, had obtained ſuch an aſcen- 
dancy over him, that he created him at firſt mar- 
quis of Dublin, and then duke of Ireland, with 


the government of that kingdom for life; ſo that 
Richard himſelf was only the nominal ſovereign of 


that kingdom . The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who had great merit, was ſuperſeded in the king's 
favour by the archbiſhop of York, who poſſeſſed 
not a ſingle virtue to recommend him, 

The antient nobility, were highly offended: at 
this groſs partiality ; but the king ſeemed fo little 
ſenſible of the cauſe of diſguſt he had given, that 


at the meeting of parliament a ſubſidy was de- 


manded from the clergy and laity : but the com- 
mons, far from complying with the demand, ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt reſentment againſt the mini- 
ſter; on which the king retired to his palace at 
Eltham, * in order to avoid giving ſanction, by 


ce his preſence, to the proceedings againſt his fa- 


ec vourite. | 2 
The commons ſent a deputation to Eltham, re- 
quiring the king to return to parliament, or they 


Would diſſolve it, and leave the nation in its de- 


fenceleſs condition. The king ſubmitted; but 
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could not promiſe themſelves one peaceful hour; their mu- 
tual jealouſy ſubſiſted for ages, nor is it yet wholly ſubſided; 
four centuries have not worn it out. 'The people of North- 
umberland and the adjacent counties, have a kind of he- 
reditary antipathy to the Scotch. FM, 

„The king of Portugal, on condition of this aſſiſtanee, 


offered to recognize Richard's title to the crown of Caſtile. 


- + He ſoon became the channel through which all royal 
favour paſfed to the people; aud he poſſeſſed all the power, | 


the aid of parliament, gone on an ex- 


% having purchaſed: lands and tenements 
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on the condition, that no one ſhould at preſent l 
proſecuted but Michael de la Pole, earl of 8 5 
folk, the chancellor 3. e 


The parliament now impeached de la Pole of 


“ King under value; of having applied bo oh. 


* uſes a tax granted for the protection of th 
{© ſea-coaſt, which had been ſhamefully vegleck. 
ed, to the prejudice of the realm; of having 
66“ purchaſed for himſelf and his heirs, a grant of 


© fifty pounds a year out of the cuſtoms of King. 
e ſton upon Hull; of having procured from the 


© pope a penfion for his fon John, upon the hol. 
e pital of St. Anthony, to the prejudice of the 


high maſter; of having obtained divers char. 


ec other crimes.” | | 
There were other charges againſt Suffolk, wh, 
made ſo poor a defence, that the king, who waz 
preſent at the trial, ſhook his head, and exclaim. 
ed, Ah! Michael, Michael, fee what thou hag 
«© done!” He was convicted on full evidence { 
and committed to, the cuſtody of the duke gf 
Glouceſter, as conſtable of the kingdom, who 
lodged him in Windfor-caſtle, | J 
The parliament now appointed a committee gf 
eleven noblemen, to inſpect into the ſtate of the 


« ters, and pardons for murders, treaſons, and 


revenue, and redreſs public grievances. The kin 


{wore to abide by their determinations, and the 


| parliament decreed, that “ if any perſon ſhould 


6 preſume to adviſe a.revocation of the poper 
“ granted to this committee, he ſhould for the 
« firſt offence forfeit his eſtate ; and for the ſe- 
© cond, ſuffer death as a traitor.” 

Theſe commiſſioners were empowed to examine 


nagement of the royal revenue, and to promote 
a general regulation of public affairs, with power 
for any fix of them to act in conjunction with the 


three great officers of the crown. 


The parliament now granted a ſupply for the 


| defence of the nation againſt its enemies in gene- 
ral, and invaders in particular; and the principal 


part of the money ariſing from this grant, was en- 


| truſted to the care of the earl-of Arundel, lord 
| high admiral of the kingdom. | 


The king, who had acceeded to the proceedings 


| of the parliament, ſoon repented of the concel- 
ſions he had made; and declared, that the acts 


lately paſſed © ſhould not tend to the prejudice 
of him, his crown, or royal prerogative.” This 
king, among other inſtances of his weakneſs, re- 
leaſed the earl of Suffolk from his: confinement, 
re-admitted him to his councils and confidence, 
and by the general tenor of his conduct, ſeemed 


| reſolved to revoke all that his former parliament 


had done. | 3-1 1 
Early in this year lord Arundel, 1 
cruiſing againſt the enemy, the earl of 044 
Nottingham commanding under him, took the 
Flemiſh admiral, and fifty-fix ſhips under his con- 
voy, and at the ſame time obtained a compleat 
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| while the king had only the ſhadow of royalty. Gold- 


SMITH, 
t He was the faſt friend, and chief ſupport of the fi- 
vourite. 5 | £96 
One of our writers ſays, „although nothing material 
“ was alledged againſt him, ſuch was the intereſt of the 
© conſpiring barons, that he was condemned, and de- 


««.prived- of his office.” Such is the partiality of hiſto- 
rians! e | : 
victor) 


\ 


over the fleets of France and Spain; and, 
his ſucceſs was ſo great, that he took one 
ninety of the enemy's ſhips within 
bree months; and the earl of Nottingham greatly 
ſülkinguiſhed himſelf in the naval engagements 
nder the admiral. | Fee DFT tf 
WM Advice being received, thatthe French hadinveſt- 
1 Breſt, the Britiſh commander failed to raiſe the 
c 2 demoliſhed two forts, and ſupplied the gar- 
5 with proviſions for a year; and de Cliſſon, 
x "(able of France, was made priſoner by John 
de Montfort and as de Cliſſon had been the chief 
po of a propoſed deſcent on England, theſe 
eircumſtances entirely diſconcerted the councils of 
Pai fortunate event was highly diſagreeable to 
the king and his favourites “, who, wiſhing the 
diſgrace of the council, did not ſeem to care by 
what means that end ſhould be effected. When 


victory 
in fact, 
hundred and 


the earls of Arundel and Nottingham returned 


from their expedition, the people in general re- 
ed them with the higheſt applauſe; but as 


ceiv 


4 they were enemies to the meaſures of the court, 


they were exceedingly unwelcome to the king and 
his partizans ; and his majeſty even treated Not- 
tingham with great coolneſs, though he had been 
the companion of his youth. 33 

Arundel was deprived of the office of admiral, 
which was beſtowed on Henry Percy, who de- 
fended the coaſts with valour and ſucceſs. The 
duke of Ireland remained at court, and became 
more and more obnoxious to the people, on ac- 
count of his increaſing influence. 08 
The duke of Glouceſter, who was a warm 
friend to the people, reſolved, if poſſible, to free 
the public from the tyranny of a miniſtry which 
was juſtly hated. He therefore went to the biſhop 
of London, before whom he ſolemnly ſwore, that 


he would exert his beſt endeavours “ to promote | 


« the honour of the crown, and the intereſt of the 
& kingdom :? and he declared his reſolution to 
bring the duke of Ireland and his aſſociates to 
juſtice, 1 . „ 
h The prelate, who had the higheſt opinion of 
the rectitude of Glouceſter's intentions, acquaint- 
ed the king with what had paſſed; and when Sut- 
folk affected to ridicule the good duke's deſign, 
the biſhop told him, that“ ſuch language came 
« with a very bad grace from him, who ſtood 
condemned by the parliament, and owed his 
“life entirely to the king's mercy.” This juſt 
remark incenſed the king ſo highly, that he ſaid 
the biſhop was arrogant and preſumptuous, and 
N that he ſhould be turned out of his pre- 
ence. 5 4 0.1 
Matters now ſeemed to be growing to an open 
ſupture between the king and his barons. Mu- 
tual recriminations paſt, The king endeavoured 
to ſtretch his prerogative to the utmoſt, which the 
barons deemed tyranny ; and while they made 
ery exertion in behalf of liberty, the-partizans 
of the court inſinuated that they were mutinous 
WFbellions.?: ng | 
The barons having quitted London, to carry 
their projected plan into execution, and having 


— 


* It has been ſuppoſed, that the king and his miniſters 


could not rejoice at the diſtreſs of their country: but this | 


hiſtorical fact ſeems to prove the contrary. © | | 

Solomon has obſerved, that there is ““ nothing new 
4 under the ſun. ' The proceedings of thoſe days were not 
"Mar to what we have ſeen in later periods. Miniſte- 


15 
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| © ſuch narrow limits.“ 
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begun to form aſſociations, the king cauſed ſeve- 
ral citizens in their intereſt to be impriſoned on a 
charge of high treaſon; which operated ſo power- 


knew reſpecting the confederacy of the barons; 
on which they were diſcharged, in the hope that. 
this apparent lenity might have a favourable effect 
on the minds of the people. 2995 

At Coventry, likewiſe, ſome perſons were taken 
up, and diſcharged, in a ſimilar manner; and the 
king, queen, archbiſhop of Vork, and the fa- 
vourites, made a tour through the weſtern coun- 
ties, in hope of engaging the people in the in- 
tereſt of the court; or at leaſt of influencing the 
5 election of a new parliament, which might be 
£6 leſs inflexible than the laſt, which had circum- 
& ſcribed the prerogatives of the crown within 


The judges and ſheriffs of counties, with ſome of 
the king and his company, who had made a cir- 
cuit as far as the marches of Wales. The royal 


return ſuch members as were likely to ſupport the 
miniſterial meaſures ; and the citizens were urged 


to furniſh men and money, to ſuppreſs the growing 


power of the barons; while the judges were tam- 


of adminiſtration 4. 


made to them, with a noble and virtuous indigna- 


tion: neither promiſes nor threats had the leaſt 


effect on them; but the head of the law was not 
quite ſo impenetrable: the chief juſtice, Treft- 
lian, undertook to draw a bill of indictment againſt 
the barons, on principles which his brethren of 
the long robe ſhould pronounce to be law. 


that will be an eternal ſtain on their memory, con- 
ſented to wreſt the ſpirit of the law, and ſubvert 
the fundamentals of the conſtitution: but there 
was one inſtance, that a judge cannot be delibe- 


rately baſe, without feeling the ſevereſt. compunc- 


tions of mind. Robert Belknap, chief juſtice of 
the Common-Pleas, could not be prevailed on to 
ſign the inſtrument, but with the utmoſt reluct- 
ance; and when he had done it, he exclaimed, 
% Now IJ want only a hurdle, a horſe, and a hal- 
ter, to bring me to the death I deſerve. I 
« muſt have died, had I refuſed this action, and 
*© now I deſerve death for betraying my country.” 

The king being told that Glouceſter and his 
party had raiſed a large army, which was march- 
ing towards London, he went thither with all 


| . » 
| ſpeed, -and was received in a pompous manner by 


Richard, Brembre, the lord mayor, who promiſed 
to raiſe fifty thouſand men for his majeſty's ſer- 


vice. | 


On the following day the confederate forces ar- 


| rived near London, but inſtead of entering the 


city, they behaved in the moſt temperate manner, 
expreſſed their concern for the public calamities, 
and propoſed plans for accommodating all diffe- 


| 


_— 


rial influence hath, in more inſtances than one, ariſen to ſuch 
an enormous heighth in this country, that. nothing but the 


public virtue of the people could ſuppreſs it; and whenever 
it grows enormous, to that public virtue recurrence muſt be 


had, | Op Bf a 


— 


fully on their fears, that they confeſſed all they 


the chief citizens of London, had been directed 
to repair to Nottingham, where they were met by 


party now endeavoured to perſuade the ſheriffs to 


pered with, to wreſt the ſenſe of the law in favour 


The ſheriffs and citizens treated the propoſals 


The judges, with a readineſs of wickedneſs 


rences ; but in the mean time, employed private 


* x | agents 


* 
" 
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agents to ſpirit up the prejudices of the people 
againſt the king. Perhaps nothing could have 
juſtified the duplicity of this behaviour, but the | 
fingular urgency, of affairs, which rendered it ne- 
ceſſary to Rap plant determined villainy by refined | 
ſubtilty. | 

It is aſſerted, that the king had at this time en- 
tertained an idea of going to the continent, to de- 
liver Calais, and other fortified places, to France, 
in conſequence of the French king having en- 
gaged to furniſh him with an army for the con- 
queſt of his own ſubjects, and the eſtabliſhment 
of arbitrary power. Whatever truth there might 
be in this report, the public gave it credit from 
general appearances, and particularly on account 
of the late determination of the judges. 

In the interim, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
with ſome noblemen of moderate fentiments, en- 
deavoured to effect an accommodation; and the 
king had agreed to meet Glouceſter and his friends 
in Weſtminſter-hall, in order to ſettle the govern- 
ment: but on the appointed day, the lord mayor, 


* 


with a body of armed men, laid in ambuſh to 


— 


ſeize them. Hereupon they refuſed to proceed, 
till the avenues were examined; whereupon the 
mayor and his friends quitted their ſtation, and 
the nobles went to the hall, where they knelt be- 
fore the ſovereign, and continued in that poſture 
till the king directed Glouceſter to ariſe. 

The chancellor now reproached them for takin 
up arms, and talked in high terms of the king's 
power to cruſh them; but ſaid, that they might 
prefer their complaints. The barons, who fear- 
ed not the boaſted power of the king, made no 
anſwer to the chancellor; but preſented a memo- 
rial, demanding, that * the archbiſhop of York, 
e the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Ro- 
“ bert Treſilian, and Nicholas Bembre, ſhould 
& be removed from his majeſty's councils and 


« preſence for ever, as traitors to their king and | 


“ country.” i 
It was the cuſtom of thoſe times, for the ac- 
cuſers to challenge the accuſed to combat ; which 
the barons did, by throwing their gauntlets on 
the floor. This determined conduct had ſuch an 
effect on the king, that he aſſumed the moſt gra- 
cious behaviour, promiſed a redreſs of all griev- 


ances at the meeting of parliament, adviſed that | 


all animoſities might ſubſide, and diſmiffed the 
nobles, with all poſfible expreſſions of eſteem and 
regard, b * 

The duke of Glouceſter, and the earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick, having challenged five perſons 
to the combat, the king, willing to intimate the 
fincerity of the declaration he had made, iſſued a 
proclamation, by which thoſe noblemen were 
cleared from all 'imputation of treaſon. Still, 
however, the confederated party acted with the 
utmoſt circumſpection, as they thought there was 
ſomething ſuſpicious in the conduct ef the king; 
who, though he did not permit his favourites to 
appear in Weſtminſter-hall, protected them at 
court, and acted according to their direction. 

The barons were ſoon convinced, that they had 
not been miſtaken in the judgment they had form- 


12 


S 


2 ng "_ * ** ' | 


* Phis is ever the way of dealing with tyrants, who, not | 
knowing their owr- intereſt, muſt be taught to reſpect that of | 
others. 0 nr 

+ The archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of Chicheſter, 
had already fled from juſtice. Amongſt thoſe that remained, 


were the biſhop of Durham, friar Ruſhock, the king's con- | 


do; 3 
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mand of the earl of Derby; 


| where he happened to be known ; and Beaucham 


| fuſing to comply. In this conference, they be- 


whom were impriſoned, others obliged to give 


| whom were ſeized while on the bench in Weſtmin- 


|< lic; to further the impartial adminiſtration 


- 


ed. The duke of Ireland went to Wales 
Sir Thomas Molineux, with ſome other 1 
and ſeveral ſheriffs, joined him, ſo that his 
increaſed daily. To repel the power of t 
ing army, the barons ſent a force under 


bee 
nights 
Aeg 
he grow. 
the com. 
of th y who meeting them in 
Oxfordſhire, the duke would have retreated 
Sir Thomas Molineux determined to ſtang 
ground. A battle enſued, with little loſs on eit 
ſide; but Molineux fell on the ſpot, and the d 
was ſuppoſed to be drowned in an adjacent 
His baggage was found, in which were le 
commiſſions, and plans, which fully diſco 
the intentions of the king and his miniſters. 
This was a ſevere mortification to Richard and 
his abettors. Suffolk fled in diſguiſe to Calais, 


but 
bis 
her 
uke 
Ver, 
tters, 
Vered 


then governor, ſent him to London as a priſoner 

After this battle, lord Derby went 5 
to St. Alban's, whence he marched to- P. 138, 
wards London, with an army of forty thouſand 
men; and encamping in the fields near Iſlington 
ſent for the lord mayor and chief citizens, who 
brought the keys of the city, which they ſurrey. 
dered to him. Hereupon the king: retired to the 
Tower, but found himſelf abandoned by his for. 
mer adherents, who were equally incapable of ag. 
viſing him, or afliſting themſelves. 

The oppoſite party now defired a conference, 
and the king met them, through mere fear of re. 


haved with a ſpirit which his unworthy conduct 
had juſtified. The king ſhed tears, and promiſed 
to meet the barons at Weſtminſter on the follow 
ing day, to determine on the ,mode of proceeding 
at the meeting of parliament. | 

The weakneſs of this king is hardly in any in- 
ſtance more ftriking, than in his permitting his fi- 
vourites to perſuade him to break his word in this 
inſtance, by telling him that the promiſe was 
a derogation from his dignity. The confederated 
lords were ſo incenſed at this behaviour, that they 
marched their army to Tower-hill, and ſent a meſ- 
ſage to Richard, informing him, that if he re- 
fuſed to meet them, they would chuſe another 


_ „ 

This declaration ſo terrified Richard, that he 
met them at Weſtminſter on the following day, 
agreed to all their propoſals, and conſented to give 
up all his favourites of both ſexes ; ſome of 


ſecurity to appear again at court, to anſwer at 
charges that might be brought againſt them, and 
the reſt forbid to appear at court on any pretence. 

The vengeance of the confederated barons was 
more particularly directed againſt the judges, who 
had made the late infamous decifions, ſome of 


ſter-hall; but Trefilian had fled when the barons 
firſt advanced to London, from the joint motive 
of fear and conſcious guilt, 

When the parliament met, the biſhop of EA, 
then chancellor, declared, “ That. they were al. 
“ ſembled to redreſs the grievances of the pub- 


. — 


* 


feſſor, the lords Zouch of Harringworth, Burnell, and 
Beaumont; Sir Alberic de Vere, Sir Baldwin Beresford, 
Sir John Worth, Sir Thomas Clifford, Sir John Love! 
and ſeveral ladies of quality, who had contributed to tne 
profligacy and corruption of the court. 


1 


66 juſtice; 
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4 justice; to concert meaſures for defending the 


| d borders of the kingdom, and raifing 
z bag dere ſupplies in the eafieſt and moſt 


itious manner.“ | f 
« Lee chancellor had done ſpeaking, the 


Glouceſter knelt before the king, and 
* or his readineſs to abide a trial before his 


ſpecting a malicious aſſertion, that he 
ps ined ur Peper the ſovereign and uſurp 
bis power : but Richard declaring that he was 


fully ſatisfied of his innocence, the matter drop- 


ned, The lords now demanded a confirmation 
of their right to try their tellow-peers, indepen- 


gent of the common or civil law; which claim | 


Was allowed, and the right confirmed. 
ie 60 lords who had made their challenges, 
or appeals, in Weſtminſter-hall, now ſtood up to 
| open thoſe appeals ; when the archbifhop of Can- 


terbury, in behalf of himſelf and the other pre- 


4 lates of his province, aſſerted their right to fit 


« 45 barons and peers of the realm, and to hear, | 
« judge, and determine, all cauſes brought be- | 


e fore that tribunal.” 
This right being acknowledged, the accuſed 
parties were ſummoned, in the chamber of par- 
liament, and at the gate of the palace, to appear 


and anſwer the charge'brought againſt them; and | 


as they did not appear, they were pronounced 
guilty of high treaſon z their eſtates were declared 


to be forfeited 5 and were all condemned to be 


hanged and drawn as traitors, excepting the arch- 


biſhop of York, whoſe temporalities were ſeized, | 


but the diſpoſal of his perſon referred to farther 
conſideration. This ſeems to have ariſen from a 
ſuperſtitious tenderneſs for the church; ſince, if 
a layman was guilty, a clergyman concerned with 
him could not be innocent. 5 
Not long afterwards judge Treſilian was betray- 


ed by one of his own ſervants, and, with ſome | 
others, ſuffered death as a common malefactor at 


Tyburn, The archbiſhop of York was appre- 


hended in diſguiſe, as he was going on board || 


veſſel at Shields : but he was permitted to tranſport 
himſelf to Flanders, where he occupied a ſmall 
curacy about three years, and then died. The 


earl of Suffolk ſurvived his diſgrace only a few | 
months; and in a few days after him the duke of 


Ireland died, at Louvain, of a wound he received 
in hunting. Sir Nicholas Bembre was publicly 
executed, in preſence. of the ear! Marſhall, to 
whom he had been ſurrendered, and of the mayor, 
aldermen, and ſheriffs of London. Such was the 
end of a {ett of men, who had long been the diſ- 
grace and the ſcourge of their country! 

The guilty having now paſſed to their great ac- 


count, an act of grace was paſſed : but as the | 


ling was deemed to have violated his coronation 


oath, it was thought prudent that he ſhould re- 


new it, and the lords of parliament repeated their 
oaths of allegiance to him ; after which, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and his ſuffragans, denounced 
entence of excommunication againſt all future 
Ciſturbers of the public peace: which being done, 
the parliament was adjourned &. 

The earl of Arundel, who had received a re- 
need commiſſion of lord high admiral, and been 
appointed governor of Breſt, had ſailed during the 
above recited tranſactions, made a deſcent on the 
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hag, bu 
- 


* . o | N . « ; * 
1 hiſtorians have denominated this the mercile/5 
Parliament ; but we rather think it deſerves the appellation 


oi the juf, as its aim ſeems to have been to protect the 


or ENGLAND, ug 
coaſt of France, and captured eighty French veſ⸗ 
ſels, which he brought to England. At the end 
of the year he failed with another fleet; deſtroyed 


many of the French gallies; and otherwiſe greatly 
annoyed the enemy, | Y 


ties againſt the northern counties of England, 
which they deſolated with fire and ſword ; and the 
earl of Fife and others landing in Ireland, beat 
the natives in a pitched battle, and on their re- 
turn plundered the Iſle of Man. 


the lords of the marches ; who, finding the Scots 
advancing againſt them with a great force, retreats 
ed without coming to battle. Soon afterwards the 
parliament of Scotland ſent two armies into Eng- 
land; one of which, commanded by the earls of 
Douglas, Fife, and Dunbar, penetrated into the bi- 
ſhopric of Durham, which they ravaged, and then 
went back to Newcaſtle, which was defended by 
the gallant Hotſpur, and his brother Ralph Percy. 
The Scotch army was not in force to befiege the 
place in form, and their intention ſeems to have 
been to draw Percy to an engagement. They 
| ſucceeded : the Engliſh ſallied forth, and a battle 
enſued, which was continued with vigour, till 
Percy and Douglas meeting, a furious perſonal 
conteſt enſued, while the troops on either fide 
| waited the iſſue of the rencounter : for the youths 
were both gallant beyond expreſſion, and the pride 
of their reſpective countries. 


relief, and carried him into the town. Douglas, 
however, had ſeized his lance and pennon, which 
he carried off in triumph, and ſaid he would take 
| them to Scotland in token of victory. | 

The Scots decamped immediately, but Percy, 
burning with defire of revenge, collected all the 
troops in that neighbourhood, and by forced 
| marches overtook their enemies, who had fat 
down before the caſtle of Otterburn. Percy at- 
| tacked the enemy with the utmoſt fury, but was 
| refiſted with equal vigour. The battle laſted. till 
night, when the combatants ſeparated ; but when 
the moon aroſe, the Engliſh renewed the attack 


—_ 


army into confuſion. 


Douglas obſerving how hard his men were preſ= 
| ſed, and ſtimulated with rage, ruſhed forward with 


ranks, and killed numbers; but was at length 


ſurrounded by his foes, from whom he had re- 


ceived three wounds ; when his adherents ſprang 
forward to his relief, and found him fainting with 
loſs of blood, while his chaplain was gallantly 


erior. 
4 Douglas was ſlain in the unequal conteſt ; but 
his death not being generally known, the Scots 
urged the fight with ſuch vigour, that at length 
they obtained the victory, after killing twelve 
hundred of the Engliſh z while Percy, with his 
brother, and more than a hundred officers, were 
made priſoners. | 

In the mean time the biſhop of Durham, with 
an army of ten thouſand men, was advancing to 


— 


| 


tt 


| — — 


4 


Petty tyranny. 
unfortunate 


In the mean time, the Scots renewed their hoſtili- 


 Hereupon Scotland was; in its turn, invaded by | 


Percy being unhorſed, would have been made 
priſoner, but that ſome of his troops ruſhed to his 


with redoubled violence, and threw the Scotch 


his battle-axe among the thickeſt of the Engliſh 


fighting by his tide, againſt numbers greatly ſu- 


the aſſiſtance of Percy; but being informed of the 


rights of the people, by the puniſhment of the inſolence of 
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' Newcaſtle, while the Scots retired at leiſure, with 
their priſoners and booty. The other Scotch 
army, that had entered England by way of Car- 
liſle, plundered the country, and returned home 
unmoleſted. - | l 
Te. The duke of Lancaſter, who had 
1389. been abroad two years, now concluded 
a treaty of peace with France, to which the king 
of Scotland acceded ; ſo that England was once 
again in a ſtate of franquillity. K 
Richard, tired of the ſubjection in which he 
had been held by his uncles, now ſummoned a 
council, to whom he declared his reſolution of 
aſſuming the reins of government, and he ſoon 
effected his purpoſe. All the minifters were re- 
moved, and he beſtowed their places on others, 
- on whom he thought he could depend. This 
being done, he iſſued a proclamation, informing 
his ſubjects that he had taken the government | 
into his own hands; and to ingratiate himſelf 
with the people, he ſuſpended the payment of a 
ſubſidy voted by the laſt parliament, and con- 
_ firmed the pardons they had granted. The duke 
of Lancaſter arriving in England about this time, 
effected a reconciliation between the king and the 
duke of Glouceſter, and was created duke of 
Aquitaine on the occaſion. 
AD Edward Plantagenet, the duke of 
1399, York's ſon, was created earl of Rut- 
land, with a yearly penſion of eight hundred 
marks, for the proper ſupport of his rank. This 
ſhews, in a ſtriking manner, the difference in the 
value of money between that period and the pre- 
ſent. What would ſuch a ſum be now thought of, 
for the ſupport of a perſon of his rank ! 

On the meeting of parliament, ſeveral of the 
great officers of ſtate reſigned their places, and 
then demanded, if any member had ought to ob- 

' ject to their conduct. The commons declared 
their ſatisfaction of their abilities and integrity; 
and the king, with the approbation of the houſe, 
reſtored them the badges of their reſpective offices; 
and at the ſame time, added the dukes of Lancaſ- 
ter and Glouceſter to his council; but declared 
- that, notwithſtanding what had paſſed, he would 
retain or diſcharge thoſe counſellors at his plea- 

ſure. 


e The next parliament granted the 
51391, king a large ſupply, to defray the ex- 
| aA hie apply to QEITAY 

pence of a voyage to France, whither the French 
king had invited him to treat on terms of a general 
and laſting pacification, In the interim, com- 
miſſioners were appointed to treat with France and 
Scotland; and it was agreed on, that a general 
congreſs ſhould be held at Amiens, to con- 
clude a treaty of peace, which was to be rati- 
fied in the preſence of the Engliſh and French | 


kings. 
n The French king went to Amiens, 
and Richard ſet off to meet him; but 
changing his mind, or being adviſed not to pro- 
. cced, he ſtopped at Dover, and ſent a deputation | 
ja of noblemen to Amiens; yet ſo many difficulties 
| aroſe, that nothing concluſive was done ; but the 
$ former truce was extended till Michaelmas in the 
following year. 


— * 
_ _- 
—_ — vn end 


Every one has heard of the Iriſh abſentees : and ſurely, it 


unfortunate rencounter, he retreated in haſte to jj 


pable of governing, the dukes of Berry 


| Iriſh, that ſome of them retreated from the im- 


* This is a complaint that ſubſiſts at the preſent day. 


ſeems very unreaſonable, that a man ſhould not ſpend a part 
of his fortune, at leaſt, in the country that produses it, 


The French king having been ſeized 


with a diſorder that rendered him inca- P. 13gz, 


Burgundy held the regency. On this occafion 0 
parliament poſtponed all preſent conſideration 1 | 
a treaty with France; but voted a ſupply, in ca 
a war ſhould happen with France or Spain, * 
the king would take on him the command of his 
army. A 
Conferences were again opened on 
the continent, and though peace was not A. D. 1394 
agreed on, the truce was continued for five year. 
The king having declared his reſolution of going 
to Ireland, a ſubſidy on wool, wine, &c. waz 
granted to defray the expence. At this time he 
was greatly afflicted by the loſs of his queen, who 
was a woman of moſt amiable character, and 
equally diſtinguiſhed for her good ſenſe and hy. 
manity. She died at the palace of Sheen (now 
Richmond) and it is ſaid, the king could never. 
dure the fight of that palace after her death. 
One circumſtance that ſtimulated Richard to 
viſit Ireland, was, that the Engliſh nobility, who 
poſſeſſed eſtates in that kingdom, ſpent their time 
and fortunes in England * ; thus leaving the other 
kingdom in a manner unprotected, and expoſed 
to the incurſions of the antient Iriſh Septs, who did 
not fail to endeavour the recovery of their heredi. 
tary poſſeſſions, which they forcibly ſeized, and 
ravaged the country to ſuch a degree, that there. 
venue of it would barely defray the expences of 
government, though it had yielded a large ſurplus 
in the reign of Edward the Third. 
Proclamation was made, that all the abſentee 
from Ireland, who held lands in that country, 
ſhould repair thither, and wait the arrival of the 
king. The Cinque Ports furniſhed fifty-ſeven 
ſhips for this expedition; the military tenants of 
the crown were ſummoned, and the guardianſuy 
of the realm, during the king's abſence, com- 
mitted to the duke of Vork; and matters being 
thus adjuſted, the king, attended by the duke of 
Glouceſter, and the earls of Rutland, Notting- 
ham, and Marche, paſſed through Wales to Mil. 
ford-Haven, where he embarked, and landed fifty 
thouſand men in Ireland. | 
This unexpected appearance ſo alarmed the 


pending danger; while others, who ſubmitted, 
were taken into favour, and penſions allowed 
them. The earl of Nottingham received the ſub - 
miſſion of the inhabitants of Leinſter, who gate 
ſecurity for their peaceable demeanour. 
As the Engliſh carried matters with a gentle 
hand, many of the chiefs ſurrendered ; partieu- 
larly O'Neal, lord of all the other princes, who 
did homage to Richard; and his example was fol. 
lowed by ſeveral more of the chiefs, who er 
gaged, that the public peace ſhould be maintail» 
ed by themſelves and their dependents f. 
Richard, with a view till farther to concilute 
the minds of his Iriſh ſubjects, reſolved to keep 
his Chriſtmas at Dublin. On this occaſion be 
prepared a moſt ſumptuous entertainment, 19 
which all the Triſh chiefs were invited; whom he 
honoured with the order of knighthood, and pe 
ſuaded them to adopt the dreſs, mode of living, 


— 


——__ —_ 


+ At this period the Iriſh were divided into clans, under 
their reſpective leaders, as the Highlanders of Scotland wers 


till within the preſent century. 
and 
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cuſtoms of the Engliſh; He likewiſe 
Dublin, for the purpoſe 


and other 


called a parliament at 


grievances; and 
of rrp, propriety, that he conciliated 


the affection of the Iriſh, moſt of whom acknow- 
remacy *. 

ledges 1 fal = of York, as regent,, hav- 
A. P. 1395* ing ſummoned a parliament during the 
king's abſence, they were ſo pleaſed with his tranſ- 
actions in Ireland, that they voted him a conſi- 
derable ſupply that he might be enabled to com- 
leat the reduction of that kingdom. Tn 

PO this period, the followers of Wickliff, who 
had acquired the name of Lollards, began pub- 
licly to preach and write againſt the eſtabliſhed 
religion; and, under the patronage of ſome per- 
ſons of high rank, they impeached the doctrines 
and morals of the clergy ; and two knights, named 
Story and Latimer, and other members of the 
houfe, who had adopted the principles of the Lol- 
lards, brought a written charge into parliament. 


Terrified at this attack on the church, the arch- 


biſhop of York and the biſhop of London, 
haſtened to Dublin, and communicated the news 
tothe king; who thereupon poſtponed all farther 
attempts to ſubject the Iriſh, and failed immedi- 
ately for England. On his arrival, the chancellor 
of Oxford was commanded to expel all thoſe who 
were even ſuſpected to entertain thoſe opinions, 
and the profeſſors of them were threatened with 
death if they ſhould continue to propagate their 
doctrines. | 

The queen having died childleſs, the king had 
appointed Edmund Mortimer, ſon to the earl of 
Marche, his ſucceſſor, to prevent any conteſt for 
the crown through the ambition of. Glouceſter 
and Lancaſter : but ſuch a conteſt being feared, 
notwithſtanding this precaution, Richard's coun- 
cil adviſed him to marry Iſabella, the French 
king's daughter +; and two biſhops, with the 
earl of Nottingham, and ſome other perſons of 
diſtinction, were ſent ambaſſadors to France, to 
| demand the princeſs in marriage. | 
The propoſal being made to the French coun- 
W cl, ſome of them urged the impropriety of ac- 

| ceding to it till a peace ſhould be eſtabliſhed ; 
but the duke of Burgundy over-ruled this objec- 
tion, by obſerving, that it would be the moſt 
likely means to obtain the deſired end of peace. 

All objections being ſurmounted, the earl of 
| Nottingham wedded her by proxy, and ſhe was 


ſtiled queen of England. Her fortune was fixed | 


at eighty thouſand franks of gold, to be paid an- 
nually; but, in conſideration hereof, Richard was 
to © renounce all claim to the crown of France, 
| © either from his own hereditary pretenfions, or 
4 by virtue of this marriage.” It was farther 
agreed, that the truce ſhould be prolonged for five 
and twenty years, and that the French king ſhould 
alliſt Richard in oppoſing his ſubjects who might 
riſe in rebellion. _ 5 
A. D. 1206. . A reſolution was now formed by 
399. Richard to go to France, and perſon- 
ally eſpouſe the princeſs, and great preparations 
were made for the performance of the ceremony. 
He alledged, as an additional reaſon for his leav- 
ing the kingdom, his defire to inſpect and repair 


OT 


—— 
— 


* If, in all things, Richard had acted as in this inſtance, 
e would have deſerved the character of a great prince. In 
this caſe he had undoubtedly good adviſers; men who knew 


otherwiſe conducted | 


| 


ow to accommodate their conduct 
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the fortifications of Calais; but it has been thought; 
that his real defign was firmly to engage the French 
inteteſt in oppoſition to his opponents. 

The duke of Glouceſter having violently op- 
poſed the marriage, the king, to prevail on him 
to conſent to it, promiſed- him that, on his re- 
turn, he would preſent him with fifty thouſand 
pounds, and elevate his ſon to the earldom of Ro- 
cheſter, and grant him an eſtate of two thouſand 
pounds. The duke no longer heſitated; and the 
king proceeded on his voyage. 

The ſovereigns met under a pavilion between 
Ardres. and Calais, each attended by a ſplendid 
retinue ; and no objections being made by either 
party, the archbiſhop of Canterbury performed 
the marriage ceremony at Calais ; and the kin 
bringing his youthful bride to England, ſhe was 


crowned at Weſtminſter in the ſucceeding January. 


The duke of Glouceſter finding that the king 
did not mean to perform the promiſes he had 
made him, oppoſed all his meaſures to the utmoſt 
of his power; and aſſociating with the earls of 
Warwick and Arundel, they were very ſucceſsful 
in alienating the affections of the ſubjects from the 
ſovereign. 

Theſe noblemen became popular, by declaim- 
ing againſt the king's folly, and the prodigality of 
his courtiers; they hinted how much the nation 
had ſuffered by the king's weak and indiſcreet be- 
haviour, and that his being obliged to retire, and 
paſs his days in obſcurity, would be but a juſt 
puniſhment for his folly. FFF 

The earl of Huntingdon, half brother to the 
king, particularly noticed all that paſſed; and he 


and others reported the circumſtances to his ma- 
jeſty with every poſſible aggravation, ſo that the 


king really began to fear for his perſonal ſafety. 
Huntingdon, a man of diſſolute character, was the 
determined foe of Glouceſter, whoſe ruin he ſought 
by every means in his power. 

The king acquainted the dukes of York and 
Lancaſter with all that paſſed, and they kindly in- 
terfered their good offices with their brother, to 
compromiſe matters between him and the king. 
Glouceſter profeſſed his veneration for the king, 
but inſiſted on a change of meaſures. In the mean 
time, the king endeavoured to excite his two uncles 
to take part , with him in his reſentment againſt 
Glouceſter ; but they declined having any con- 
cern in what they thought might lead to his de- 
ſtruction, and retired to their ſeats in the country. 
No king could be worſe attended than Richard 
was at this time. He was ſurrounded by a ſervile 
herd of flatterers, who impreſſed his weak mind 
with the moſt unreaſonable ſuſpicions of the duke 
of Glouceſter; hinting, that the oppoſition the 
king had met with from his ſubjects, aroſe from 
him, who wanted to ſeat himſelf on the throne. 
Richard was weak enough to credit all this, and 
formed a wiſh to conſult his own ſafety by the 
deſtruction of his uncle; but as it was not thought 
prudent to apprehend Glouceſter publicly, on ac- 
count of the popularity of his character, recourſe 


was had to a more ſeeret method of deſtroying 


him. . 
The king, who had lived in apparent friend- 
ſhip with Glouceſter, who was now at his ſeat in 


- 


caſe. Violent meaſures might have baffled all their ſchemes. 
+ As ſhe was then only in the eighth year of her age, it 
is difficult to conceive what good effects could be expected 


to the neceſſty of the 


from this marriage. | 
Yy Eſſex, 


1 


Eſſex, went into that county, on pretence of 
taking the diverſion of hunting, and called at the 
duke's houſe, where he was entertained in an hoſ- 
pitable manner. At ſupper, he told his uncle, 
that he wiſhed his advice at a council to be held 
the next morning in London on important bu- 
fineſs. | 
- Unſuſpicious of deceit, Glouceſter ordered his 
horſes, and taking only three or four ſervants, ſet 
forwards with the king. When they reached Ep- 
ping-foreſt Richard rode off at full ſpeed, and at 
that inſtant: ſome armed men encompaſſed the 
duke, whom they made priſoner, carried hun to 
the Thames, and put him on board a veſſel, which 
failing immediately, he was landed the next day 
ar Calais. In the mean time the earls of War- 
wick and Arundel, with other friends of the duke 
of Glouceſter, who had been invited to the coun- 
cil, were apprehended in London: but as it was 
feared that the people would murmur at this pro- 
ceeding, a proclamation was iſſued, ſetting forth 
that they had been © arreſted on freſh charges of 
4 treaſon, and ſhould be tried by the great coun- 
« eil of the peers, ſummoned to meet on the firſt 
« day of Auguſt at Nottingham.“ 
Effectual methods were taken, that the duke of 
Glouceſter ſhould not be brought to trial: the 
king knew, that no charge of treaſon could be 
fairly brought againſt him; but being reſolved on 
his deſtruction, a private commiſſion was ſent to 
Calais, in conſequence of which he was {mothered 
between two feather-beds ; after which he was 
ſtripped and put under the bed-cloaths, and a 
report was propagated, that he had died of an 
apoplectic fir, 
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lowed ; but murder, whether committed by the 
prince or the 


peaſant, ought not to paſs unpu- 
niſhed, | | 

On the meeting of parliament, its memberg 
ſhewed too ready an acquieſcence with the will of 
the court, and too great a diſregard to the Inte. 
reſts of the people. 'The pardons heretofore grants 
ed to the duke of Glouceſter *, and the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick, were revoked and annylleq 

The houſe of commons impeached the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, “ for having concurred 
cc with other diſcontented noblemen, in procurin 


|< a commiſſion to the prejudice of the king, his 


crown and dignity.” To this charge the pre. 
late pleaded guilty 3 whereupon he was declared 
a traitor, his temporalities were ſeized, and his 
effects confiſcated. 

The houſe of lords proceeded with equal xi. 
gour. They charged the duke of Glouceſter, the 
earls of Warwick and Arundel, and Thomas Mor- 
timer, with having procured the commiſſion aboye- 
mentioned, and of having appeared in arms againſt 
the king. The duke of Glouceſter, though 
dead, was declared a traitor, his eſtates for- 
&. feited, and his blood attainted.” When Arun. 
del was put on his trial, he made no other defence, 
than that the king had already pardoned him; 
and ſurely the validity of this plea ought to have 
been allowed, or the royal pardon is of no force: 
however, he was found guilty of high treaſon, 
and condemned to be hanged, drawn and guar- 
tered, and all his eſtates forfeited. A like fen- 
tence was pronounced againſt Warwick; but he 
was pardoned, on condition of his baniſhment to 
the- Iſle of Man for life. Thomas Mortimer, who 


Thus ended the life of Thomas of Woodſtock, 
duke of Glouceſter, who, whatever his foibles or 
vices might be, was indiſputably a brave man, 
and a firm friend to his country, 

Intelligence of this murder reaching the dukes 


of York and Lancaſter, they convened a body of 


forces, and marched immediately to London, de- 
nouncing vengeance againſt the authors of the 


atrocious deed, without exception of the king's 
_ perſon. Richard, however, was provided againſt 
tuch a contingency ; he had added ten thouſand 
archers to his guards, and ſecured a majority in 
parliament, partly by promiſes, and partly by 
grants; and he now employed the earl of Rut- 


land to ſooth the paſſions of the incenſed parties. 


Rutland undertook his taſk with readinefs, and 
executed it with fidelity. He repreſented to 
the hoſtile dukes, that the fate of Glouceſter, 
though much to be lamented, was irrevocable, 
but that the calamities of civil war were greatly 
to be dreaded. He ſaid, that the king was ex- 
tremely concerned for what had happened, and 
that he was commiſſioned, in his majeſty's name, 
to ſay that they ſhould have the management of 
public affairs, and preſide in the king's councils, 
if they would decline all thoughts of revenge, 


and be ſincerely reconciled to the ſovereign. 


It is not to the honour of Vork and Lancaſter, 
that, ſtimulated by motives of ambition, they 
meanly acceded to theſe propoſals, diſmiſſed their 
troops, and thought no more of revenging the 
du It will be ſaid, a 
civil war is a dreadful thing: this is readily al- 


foul murder of Glouceſter. 


had ſought refuge in the mountains of Ireland, 
was required to appear within three months, to 
anſwer the charge againſt him, otherwiſe he would 
be declared a traitor, and his eſtate confiſcated, 
The king now proceeded to reward thoſe who had 
ſhewn a tame ſubmiſſion to his will, by a ſacrifice 
of every thing ſacred to honour and juſtice, 
The unfortunate earl of Arundel being ordered 
for execution, prepared to ſuffer with a dignity 
that became his character. The king +, to his 
eternal diſgrace, was a ſpectator of the ſhocking 
ſcene, and was attended on this diſguſtful occa- 
ſion by the carls of Kent and Nottingham. _ 
Arundel being brought on the ſcaffold, ad- 
drefled Nottingham, who was his ſon-in-law, to 
the following purport. © My lord, it would 
« ſurely. have better become you to have been ab- 
« ſent on this occaſion ; you ſeem to triumph in 
« my EY; but remember, the time is 
* coming, when your own misfortunes may 
« furniſh the like triumph to your enemies. 
The people in general were diſguſted in the 
higheſt degree at the fate of this unhappy noble- 
man, whom they deemed to have been murdered, 
becauſe he was a friend to liberty. He was brave, 
| ſteady, an enemy ta vice and corruption, an 
ſtrictly ſteady to the principles that he avowed. | 
The parliament, which met the be- , 5 1398 
ginning of this year, granted the king 
a larger ſubſidy on wool, wool-felts, and leather, 
than had ever yet been known; and ſeemed heartily 
diſpoſed, to permit him to ſtretch the prerogative to 
its utmoſt limits; in fact, they proceeded as if the) 


_ — 
by _—_— Ll. 


lt ſeems abſurd to have revoked the pardon of a dead 
done to palliate, at leaſt, 


man; but this might have been 


——— 


+ If any hiag can 155 the character of this king in 
more contemptible light than any other ſovereign, it mul 


if not juſtify the murder. 


—— 


be his total want of humanity in this inſtance, 


wiſhed 


« his majeſty would be pleaſed to appoint a com- 
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wiſhed to render it unneceſſary for him to ſummon || ſubjects. N otwithſtanding the former parliament 


ny parliament in future. This is evident from || had granted him ſuch ample ſubfidies, he now 
2 7 


the following fact: the commons preſented a pe-|| contrived to extort large ſums from the people, 


ition, ſtating, that ““ as the ſeſſion had been ſhort, under the title of a benevolence; and to ſhew 
D ai the buſineſs before them long and difficult, what lengths this weak king and his wicked. 
miniſters could go, no leſs than ſeventeen coun- 
« mittee of lords and commons, who might be || ties were condemned in the penalties of high. 
« veſted with full power of parliaments, for hear- treaſon, „for taking arms under the late duke of 
e ing and determining all matters then depending“ Glouceſter, notwithſtanding the general par- 
« before the aſſemblyx “.“ * don; and to fave their eſtates, were forced to 

The king was weak enough to conſent to the] give blank bonds, to be filled up with what 
rayer of this petition ; and the firſt buſineſs that ſum the king pleaſed: and every one bound 
came before the committee, was of a very extraor- © himſelf under great penalties, by what was in- 
dinary kind indeed. A charge was exhibited “ ſerted in theſe bonds, to abide by the ſtatutes: 
againſt the duke of Norfolk by the earl of Here- “ of the Shrewſbury parliament.” “ 
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ford +, who alledged, that he had ſpoken ſeditious}| While matters were in this ſtate of confuſion, 


words of the king, in a private converſation held || and the king and miniſtry ſeemed only anxious 
between London and Brentford ; but as there was how they ſhould moſt effectually oppreſs the peo- 
no evidence to prove the charge, a decree was] ple, a conſiderable change took place in affairs z 
made, that the affair ſhould be determined by partly owing to the death of the duke of Lan- 
ſingle combat, according to the rules of chivalry. || caſter, father of Hereford, whoſe honours and 
Aday was appointed, and the parties appeared to] eſtates, which were very large, deſcended to his 
enter the liſts. The trumpets had already ſounded || ſon. $567 z 46: 
the charge, and they were on the point of ruſh- Though the right of the young duke was in- 
ing to the fight, when the king forbad them to] conteſtible, yet the king, with a degree of ava- 
proceed ; and they ſat down on chairs appointed rice and injuſtice that marked his character, con- 
for them, while the king retired to conſult with || fiſcated the eſtates of the deceaſed. ; and Here» 
his council, who joined with him in a very ex- tord's attorney oppoſing this arbitrary proceeding, 
traordinary decree, 5 KRichard condemned him to perpetual baniſhment. 
Sir John Drury was ſent to the place of com- It may reaſonably be imagined, that the youn 
bat, and proclamation for filence being made, he duke of Lancaſter could not patiently ſubmit to 
ronounced ſentence to the following purport ; || ſuch aggravated inſult : he was brave and enter- 
that“ as both the appellant and defendant had prizing ; had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour 
« honourably. appeared in the liſts, their courage || both at home and abroad; was held in veneration 
& was ſufficiently aſcertained ; and the king, wich by the military, nor leſs the {avourite of the peo- 
« the advice of his council and committee of par- || ple at large; and, excluſive of thei: circumſtances 
« lament, had agreed, that Hereford 4 ſhould, {| in his favour, he was related in ſome degree, to 
« within fifteen days, depart the kingdom, and || almoſt all the principal nobility. 
go into exile for the ſpace of ten years, on The people, diſtreſſed and inſulted as they were, 
« pain of death; and that Norfolk ſhould be naturally turned their eyes on Henry of Lancaſ- 
& baniſhed for life, becauſe he had not been able || ter for relief. They could not brook the idea of 


« to clear himſelf of the charge.” Thus were | the inſults that had been offered him; and they 


both parties condemned -unheard, and of courſe || now ſeemed to conſider him as the moſt proper 
without a poſſibility of aſcertaining with whom || perſon to reform the abuſes of government, and 
the crime lay! | | reſtore the inſulted honour of the kingdom. 

This flagrant act of injuſtice, which took away || In the wiſh to promote theſe defirable ends, an 


| the right of trial from the peers, was matter of || invitation was ſent him to return to England, and 


aſtoniſhment to all, except thoſe immediately con- the moſt liberal promiſes of ſupport were made 
cerned in it; nor is it leſs aſtoniſhing, that the to him. The duke had too much ſenſe and ſpirit 
duke of Lancaſter ſhould tamely ſubmit to this |] to reject ſo kind an invitation, and promiſed to 
inſult offered to his ſon, than that the ſentence || embrace the firſt opportunity of complying with 
ſhould ever be carried into execution. Il the wiſhes of the people. e 
The duke of Hereford ſubmitted to his fate In the midſt of the general diſcontent, a kind 
with calmneſs and reſignation, as if he had fore- of rebellion happened in Ireland; and the earl of 
ſeen the ſcene that was to happen, and in which || Marche, couſin to the king, had been lain in a 
himſelf was to be ſo confiderable an actor; in|} ſkirmiſh with the natives. This determined Rich- 
ſhort, his deportment was ſuch, that the king was || ard to proceed to that country; for which pur- 
induced to remit four years of the term of his poſe he levied a large army, and marched to Briſ- 
baniſhment, On the contrary, the duke of Nor- tol, attended by the earls of Albemarle, Exeter, 
folk, who had retreated to Germany, and thence || and others of the nobility, From Briſtol, he ſent 
to Venice, died of grief; and can be confidered]| a meſſage to the earl of Northumberland, com- 
only as murdered by the king, and his infamous || manding him to raiſe all the troops he was able, 
allociates. 1 5 land join him without loſs of time; but the ear! 


* 


A. p. 1399, Such were the arbitrary proceedings || declined engaging in this expedition, alledging, 


of Richard, that he grew daily more || that his preſence was neceſſary to repel the Scots, 
unpopular, till he became perfectly odious to his || who might make irruptions into the northern coun- 


Ae 


_ 
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_ An hiſtorian ſays, I ſhall mention but one inſtance more || title had been earl of Derby, but Richard created him duke 
4 their arbitrary proceedings: by an unprecedented a, || of Hereford. | | 
appointed a certain number, of commiſſioners, and in- t This very perſon (Hereford) was made an inſtrument, 


'elted them with the authority of the whole houſe. in the hand of Providence, to pull down Richard. Ku- 
T He was ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter ;* his | BER» | 9 8 : 


ties. 
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ties. Richard, with a degree of folly correſpon- 
dent with his former conduct, declared the Percy 
family had been guilty of treaſon, and ordered 
the confiſcation of the eſtates of Northumberland 
and all his adherents. 

In the mean time the duke of Lancaſter, be- 
ing informed of the king's abſence from London, 
proceeded to Nantz, and procuring a few ſhips, 
embarked with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the young earl of Arundel, lord Cobham, and 
ſome other perſons of diſtinction, his whole reti- 
nue confiſting of between eighty and ninety peo- 
ple. They hovered on the coaft for fome time, 
to try if the people would declare in favour of 
Lancaſter ; and learning that they had taken up 
arms in ſeveral places, they landed at Ravenſpur 
in Yorkſhire, in the month of July. 

They were no ſooner landed, than they were 
joined by the earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 
moreland, the lords Willoughby, Roſs, and ſeve- 
ral other perſons of diſtinction, with their reſpec- 
tive dependants. 31% 
| Hereupon the duke of York, who had been 
left guardian of the realm in the abſence of the 
king, aſſembled a large army at St. Alban's : but 
the troops refuſed to oppoſe the duke of Lancaſ- 


ter, whom they conſidered as having been baniſn- 


ed without cauſe, and deprived of his patrimo- 
ny in the moſt unjuſt manner. 


At length the guardian of the realm, “being 


: 


C aſſured by the duke himſelf, that his only in- 


& tention was to take poſſeſſion of his patrimonial 
& right, broke his ſtaff of office, and laid afide 
ce all oppoſition ; when all the nobility, either 
te declared openly for the duke of Lancaſter, or 


« held private correſpondence with him or his 


& adherents.” 
Lancaſter ſoon found himſelf at the head of 


fixty thouſand men, and marched to London, | 


where the citizens received him with the moſt un- 
bounded expreſſions of joy. In the mean time 
the earl of Wincheſter, and the reſt of Richard's 
miniſters, not thinking themſelves ſafe with the 
duke of York, retired to Briſtol-caſtle ; and Lan- 


in four days. The populace being exceedingly 


enraged againſt the earl of Wincheſter, and ſome 
others of Richard's counſellors, they ſuffered 
death on the ſcaffold *. IKE 


As ſoon as the king was informed of what was 


paſſing in England, he embarked with his troops +; 
and landing at Milford-haven, proceeded to Ca- 
ermarthen, where he was informed of the great 
progreſs his opponents had made ; and learnt all 


to expect. In this diſtreſſed ſituation he deſerted 
his troops, and fled to Conway-caſtle ; nor had he 


long left his army, when Thomas Percy, his 


maſter of the houſhold, went over to the Lan- 
caſtrian party, 2 


. di, ——. 


U —— — — — 


.* Perhaps there is no maxim more true, than that the 
vo . is the vox Dei. The great may affect to deſpiſe 
this doctrine, and call the people factious, tumultuous, re- 
bellious: but the greateſt, in all ages, have been obliged 
to yield to the general voice; and the people at large are 
ſeldom in the wrong. | 5%, 

+ One of our writers ſays, © While theſe things were in 
* this ſituation, the contrary winds hindered the king from 
«© having any news from England for ſome weeks, At laſt, 
„„ when he was informed of the duke's deſcent, inſtead of 


* 
* 


cc 


| himſelf was ready 
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Richard now knew not what courſe to 
The friends of his proſperity had left him, and 
his ſubjects deſpiſed him. Reduced to this Glen 
ma, he ſent his brother, the duke of Exeter me 
the duke of Surry, to treat with Lancaſter On 
terms of accommodation; but both theſe noble 
men were kept priſoners at Cheſter. In the interim. 
Lancaſter fearing that the duke might eſcape tg 
Ireland or France, held a conference with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the earl of North. 
umberland, in which it was reſolved, that the lat. 
ter ſhould repair to Conway-caſtle, and endeayour 
to perſuade the king to put himſelf under the pro- 
tection of Lancaſter. 4 

Lord Northumberland proceeded to the banks 


take, 


of the river Conway, and “' ſent a herald to Ri. 


* chard, defiring a ſafe conduct for himſelf only; 
which being granted, he went to the caſſle. 
“ and being admitted into the king's preſence. 
« demanded, in the name of the duke of Lan. 
c cafter, that a parhament might be immediately 
6c ſummoned to reverſe his fentence of baniſh. 


ec ment, and reſtore him to the poſſeſſion of his 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


eſtates ; that the dukes of Surry and Exeter 
the earl of Salifbury, and the biſhop of Carlifle, 
ſhould be tried for the offences they had com- 
mitted, together with all thoſe who had been 
concerned in the death of the duke of Glou- 
«© ceſter.” | 

The unhappy ſituation of Richard's affairs, laid 


him under the neceſſity of acceding to all that was 
propoſed; on which Northumberland, in the 
name of his employer, declared, that the king 


ſhould be reſtored to all his royal prerogatives; 
that the duke of Lancaſter had fworn to the 
punctual ratification of this treaty, and that he 
to take an oath to the ſame 
effect. 1 

It ſeems, however, that this was nothing more 
than a ſcheme, to get the unfortunate ſovereign 
into their cuſtody ; for no ſooner had Northum- 
berland conducted him to the caſtle of Flint, than 
a meſſage | was brought, that the duke of Lan- 


caſter would wait on the king. 
caſter finding himſelf favourably received in the 
capital, and laying ſiege to the caſtle, reduced it 


The interview took place, when the king faid 
to the duke, <* Couſin of Lancaſter, you are wel- 


4 come;“ to which the other, after bowing pro- 


foundly three times, replied, << My lord the king, 
I am come ſooner than you appointed, becauſe, 
according to the general voice of the people, 


© you have governed for theſe one and twenty 


& years, with great rigour and imprudence, fo 


|< that they cannot but diſapprove your conduct; 
* but if it 
Jearnt all || & govern them better for the future.“ 
the other ill news, which he had but a juſt right 


pleaſe God, I will help you to 


The king's anſwer to this was comprized inthe 
following words: “ Fair couſin, ſince it pleaſes 
56 you, it pleafes us likewiſe ;” which declaration 
was evidently extorted by his fears, for he could 
not be pleaſed at the loſs of every thing which 3 
weak and proud prince would hold dear 9. 


— 


n 


— 


— 8 


* coming over himſelf with his forces, he ſent the earl of 
* Saliſbury before him to levy troops; which he did in 
% Wales and Cheſhire, to the number of forty thouſand; 
„ bat having continued in arms for ſome time, and the 
6 KING v9! appearing, they diſperſed and returned home.” 

t This meſſage was carried by the archbiſhop of Cante!- 
bury, the earl of Rutland, and lord Thomas Percy. 

It is ſaid, that Richard offered to reſign his crown, pro- 
vided Lancaſter would ſpare his life, and allow him an ho- 
nourable penſion, eee e Beetle , 

e the 
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| ing bein : 
| lng ans to London, which he entered 
5 the c:{| of September, taking with him the 


W aſſed, was execrated 
captive prince; who, as he p 7 


by the populace, 


tion of joy,; N 
So Eads of Lancaſter, our worthy. friend 


| ious deliverer.“ 

* the houſe of the knights of St. John, 
d the king was conveyed to the Tower. L 

" Richard was obliged to call a parliament on 

this occaſion, in which an impeachment was pre- 


of the purpoſe, a deputation, by the. advice 'of 
king to reſign his crown in form. 


il on the it N 
1 and ſeveral of the nobility, were de- 


Lancaſter, 
uted on this buſineſs; 
livered up the 
ſtrument, 
the fealty 

confeſſed 


— ty 


„he three eſtates conſtitut 


and homage they had ſworn to him; and 


- a. 2 $5 — ͤ— ** r 


ed certain perſons, as their 
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the kingdom any longer. When he had delivered 
this paper, he took a ſignet ring from his finger; 


thus in the power of the duke, | 


while they exclaimed, with every | 
cc Long live Henry, the | 


The duke took up his 


ferred, in order to depoſe him: but this being | 
thought inſufficient for the legal -accompliſhment 


the duke of York, was ſent-to the Tower, to pre- | __ N | 
[| frons;” he grew proud, aſſuming, arbitrary, eruel, 


and Richard having de- 
crown and ſceptre, figned an in- 
by which he releaſed his ſubjects from 


himſelf unworthy and unfit to govern 


181 | 


which he 
will. | 85 
On the following day articles of accuſation 
againſt the king, with his reſignation of the crown, 
were read and approved in parliament, and ſen- 
tence of depoſition was pronounced againſt him 
by the biſhop of St. Aſaph *. This depofition 
took place ſomething in the manner of that of Ed- 
ward the Second; ro 8 | 
Richard the Second was in the twenty-third year 
of his reign; when it thus came to a period. Hiſ- 
torians repreſent him as having been of a virtuous 
diſpoſition in his younger years; but being cor- 
rupted by flattery, and influenced by ſordid paſ- 


gave to Lancaſter, in token of his good- 


and inflexible; and thus loſt the affections of his 
ſubjects, and the poſſeſſion of his crow. 
Ihe fate of this prince ſhould be a leſſon to fu- 
ture kings, to teach them, that the exowx is never 
ſo SECURELY'' ESTABLISHED as in the HEARTS of 
ent „ ae. 
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protectors and agents, to go to the king, and renounce the 


homage and fealty they had formerly done and ſworn to him; 
| and to acquaint him with the ſentence of his depoſition. 


From the Beginning of 


2 TT 10 nie 


o 


A. D. 1399. : : | the Fourth, he reflected on the 


on, as the ſureſt means of l 
of his uſurpation. In purſuance 0 


— 


with a pious ardour, .and declare himſe 
champion of religion. _ 


queſt ; further 
Your, and as bein 


Pretences a 


8 16 


PON the acceſſion of Henry 


W — inſtability, of his title to the 
crown, and reſolved to adopt the maſk of religi-/ 
the injuſtice 
| n. e of this determi- 
nation, his firſt care was to procure a certain oil, 
| which the ſuperſtitious prejudices of the times 

had repreſented as having been preſented to Tho- 
| mas Becket, by the immediate hand of the virgin 
Mary. A hermit having obtained poſſeſſion of 
the phial containing the oil ſuppoſed to be en- 
towed with ſuch very extraordinary qualities, had 
preſented it to the duke of Lancaſter; giving him 
| 2 the ſame time aſſurances, that whatever ſove- 
feign was anointed therewith, would be-inſpired | 


'the 


After being anointed with the myſtical oil, with 
the uſual formalities, Henry. declared, that he. 
aſſumed the throne of England by right of con-' 
juſtifying his claim to the ſove- 

"Ignty, by the reſignation of Richard in his fa- 
1 being the heir in a direct line of 
cnry the Third, king of England. Unger theſe, 
Henry endeavoured to.conceal his ori- 
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The: Firſt, King of the Houſe of Lancaſter; 


| ons of his ſecurity in the poſſeſſion of the throne ;. 


+% &' + * 


„ 


[increaſed to ſuch a violent degree of animoſity, 


CONMOUERCES.. itn ita finla Hoi hrs 
| The carls of Kent, Rutland, Huntingdon, atid 
che lord Spencer, whom Henry had degraded | 


minal ambition, and to remove the apprehenſi- 


from titles beſtowed upon them in the late reign, 
2 2 proſected 
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projected a plot for ſeiziug Henry at Windfor, and 
to place Richard, who was ſuppoſed to be ſtill 
living, upon the thrones Each of the conſpira- 
tors had a written copy of the plan for carrying 
their ſtratagem into execution, being the-figna- 
tures of all the reſts One of theſe papers was ac- 


cidentally dropped by the duke of Aumerle, who 


was engaged in the confederacy, while be was 
ſitting at dinner with his father, the duke of Vork. 
The father, unperceived, took up the paper, and, 


diſſembling his aſtoniſhment at its contents, rode tred abbots, the profeſſional ſanctity of whoſe 


with all poſſible expedition to Windſor, intending 


to make a diſcloſure of the confpiracy to the king. 
Soon after the haſty departure of the duke of Vork, 
his ſon iniſſed the paper, and judging it being 
found by his father, was the caufe- of his abrupt 


journey, determined, if poffible, to anticipate his 


information; and taking! the ſhorteſt route, and 
before his. father's atrival, confeſſed to the king 
the full particulats of the conſpiracy, and imme- 


diately obtained the royal parlo mt. 
While Henty was engaged in ſupprefling the 


poſſeſſion of the government, the conſpirators, 


though foiled in their firſt. attempt, ſtill reſolved | 
to purſue every poſſible means for effecting their 
purpoſe. In purſuance of this defign, they pre-| 


vailed upon a man named Maudlin, to perſonate 
the late king ; and, cloathing him in the robes of 
royalty,. they. diſſeminated a report, that he was 
the depoſed ſovereign, whom they, in the ferven- 


cy of their zeal, had reſcued from an ignomini- law, the lord Spencer, after having been the in 


ous impriſonment, and were determined to reſtore 
to thoſe dignities which had been arrogated by a 
. tyrannical uſurper. Royalty in diſguiſe, excited 


irators, by which circumſtance their army was 
conſiderably augmented. Having formed an en- 


the leaders of the rebel army eſtabliſhed their head 
quarters within the city; but they were fo incau- 


and other avenues of the town. The mayor of 
the town, who was ſtrongly attached to the in- 


tereft of the King, obſetving this circumſtance, || ir was ftipulated, that queen Iſabel, who had 
determined to avail himſelf thereof. Having 


collected a force of two hundred men during the || been confummared, ſhould return to the court of 


night, heTecured the gates, fo as effectually to 
prevent the entrance” 


1 & Y 


without, and then hé fnade a ſudden attack upon 


the rebel chiefs who were quartered within the 
walls of the city. In the conteſt, the earls of Sa- 


remarkable valour, were made 5 ; and the 
mayor gave orders for beheading them on the 
— and this ſentence was put into execution. 

he tart of Huntingdon and lord Spencer effected 
an Eſcape, by climbing over the roofs of the houſes, 


and their intention was to lead their forces to ſtorm | 


the town: but they were equally diſappointed and 
mortified, upon diſcoverinig that the camp was 
deferted. Upon hearing the atatin within che city, 
the troops concluded that a forte of royaliſts was 

arrived to affiſt the inhabitants of the place; and 
under this perſuaſion, they made a precipitate re- 
treat, leaving their baggage and all their imple- 
ments of war within the tents, Thus diſappoint- 


ject being attended. with fucteſs, the two noble- 
en endeavoured to conceal themſelves from the 


05 and deprived of all expectation of their pro- 


— 


| monarch, upon an unfavourable revolution in his 
| fortunes; and attached himſelf to the cauſe of 
popular tumult that ſeemed to threaten his ſecure 


* 


of the troops encamped 


8 the content, the earls o army was marching to oppoſe the incurſions from 
liſbury and Kent, after defending themſelves with 
Was attacked by the Welſh army under the com- 
mand of Owen Glendour; a warrior of exalted 
fame, whoſe character is held at the preſent pe- 


party. But as theſe events were not attended by 


royaliſts, but were not able to elude their ſearch. | 


”- 


| ſpeaking, ſeemed. to afford peculiar ſatisfaction to 
this execrable villain, who joined the proceſſion, 


| condign puniſhment. 

the curioſity and compaſſion of the people, who in 
great numbers/ſurrounded the ſtandard of the con- ¶ dom was diſtracted by numerous / inteſtine broils 
5 and diſcontents, that ſeemed every day more likely 


to unite in a formidable oppoſition to the legal go- 
campment in the neighbourhood of Cirenceſter, | 


| after a powerful army had been raiſed, and every 
tious, as to neglect ſtationing guards at the gates preparation made on either fide. for a vigorous 
proſecution of war, a truce was concluded for the 


They were in a ſhort time made priſoners; ang 
by the order of the king, expoſed on a ſeaffold 
and beheaded. Soon after the decollation of theft 
noblemen, Sir Thomas Blount and Sir Benedict | 
Sely, were ſubjected to a ſimilar fate. When the 
quarters of the unhappy lords were conveying.ta 
London, a great concourſe of the populace: — 
the proceſſion with acclamations of the moſt ex. 
travagant joy; and among the number of theſe. 
people were eighteen biſhops, and thirty-four mi. 


characters rendered their attendance and exultg. 
tion on this ſhocking; proceſſion, peculiarly inde. 
cent and reprehenſible. 103: $0) traflgd, e 
That moſt abominable miſereant, long inured, 
to blood and treachery, the earl of Rutland, made 
a conſpicuous figure on this melancholy occaſion. 
After having been inſtrumental, at the inſtigation 
| of Richard, in the murder of the duke of Gloy.. 
ceſter his uncle, he deſerted the intereſts of that 


Henry; againſt whom, however, he preſently 
after engaged in a conſpiracy, notwithſtanding be 
had fo lately ſworn allegiance to him; and he, at 
length, betrayed the very perſons whom he had 
ſeduced into the confederacy againſt the king, 
The melancholy account of which we have been 


carrying in triumph the head of his brother-in. 


ſtrument of that unfortunate nobleman's treaſon, 
and his moſt active and rancorous proſecutor to 


Though the rebellion was ſuppreſſed, the king 


vernment, and at the fame time there was reaſon 
to apprehend an invaſion from France. However, 


ſpace of eight and twenty years; and in the treaty 


* 


eſpouſed Nichard, but whoſe marriage had not 


9 A 


In a ſhort time after the convention with the 
court of France, the Scotch revived their ancient 
animofities towards England. While Henry's 


the north, the defenceleſs quarter of the kingdom 


riod in very high eftimation in his native country 
During the contention many victories were ob- 
tained, and many ravages committed by either 


any remarkable revolutions in the affairs of the 
contending powers, and were productive only of 
military reputation, they are ſcarcely deſervin the 
particular attention of hiftory. Suffice it, thete- 
fore, to ſay, that the loffes the Engliſh ſuſtained 
from the incutfions of the Welſh, were counter- 
| poiſed by the advantages gained from Scotland. 


SES . Act. C... 


Though their chieftain, Owen Glendour, Was B 
made a priſoner of war, the Welth till reſolutely to 
maintained their ground; while the Scotch con- Jo 


tinually fled before the Engliſh, cautiouſly 6 
Ee af 
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ing a deeiſſve battle, but obſtinately perſiſting in 
| Refuſal dcin OT RG 7 
a In one of the ſcirmiſhes between the 
A. D. 1402. Scotch and Engliſh armies, the earl of 
Northumberland took Archibald, carl of Douglas, 
and many others of the Scotch nobility, priſoners 
f war, and conducted them - to. Alnwick-caſtle, 
This circumſtance; inſpired the Engliſh with the 


but it was followed by conſequences exceedingly 
diſtreſsful to the conquerors. Upon receiving in- 
telligence of the victory, Henry diſpatched orders 
to the earl of Northumberland, prohibiting him 
to ranſom his priſoners; and ſignifying, that his 
deſign was to hold them in cuſtody till the con- 
cluſion of a peace, when, he employed them as 
the means of negotiating an advantageous trea- 

Ts 
— were inveſted s with the privilege of 
ranſoming priſoners taken in battle, The impa- 
tient and aſpiring. temper- of Northumberland 
could not br ook the command impoſed upon him 
by the-king, which became the more irkſome, as 
he conſidered Henry to be under obligations to him 
of a nature not to be extinguiſhed. Such, indeed, 
was the ſituation of affairs between the king and 


party and diſſatis faction in the other. Henry con- 
ceived a jealouſy of the man, whoſe power had 


great ſervices, as giving him a claim to every kind 
of high diſtinction and reſpect within the power of 
the ſovereign. Henry had already appointed 
Northumberland to the office of high conſtable of 
England, and conferred upon him other marks of 
great honour and emolument; but ſuch was the 
temper of the earl, that he could not conſider 
himſelf ſufficiently rewarded, while a gift worth 
his attention remained in the power of the crown. 


ſoming his priſoners, Northumberland formed the 


jected a plan for producing a revolution in favour 
of Mortimer, as the legal heir to the throne of 
England, * 

The conſpiracy being formed, and every pre- 
paration made for carrying it into effect, North- 
| umberland, while exulting in the hope of his 

project being crowned with ſucceſs, was attacked 
at Berwick * by a ſudden indiſpoſition ſo ſevere, 
as wholly to incapacitate him for taking the com- 
mand of the rebel army, Hereupon his ſon Har- 
| Iy Percy (the famous Hotſpur) took the com- 

mand of the army, and marched towards Shrewſ- 
| ury to meet the troops under Glendour F, Who, 
having been releaſed from priſon by exchange, was 
advanced into Shropſhire. As ſoon as the armies 


eing his allegiance to Henry; and repreſenting the 
numerous grievances under which the nation 
groaned, he charged the king * with treachery 
4 aud perfidy, in having dethroned his lawful 
- Prince; accuſed him of having ruled in an arbi- 

mary and tyrannical maaner, and rendered him- 


Oe, 


e PL © * 


— 


* One account ſays, that Northumberland remained at 


Berwick on . ; . . . . ” d 
> on pretence of being indiſpoſed ; but, in reality, 
to aſſemble another body of troops, with which he might 


Join the c 5 ' : 
. ˙—— by proved puluceeatul in She 


oſt ſanguine expectations of future advantage, | 


According to the laws of war in that age, | 


been ſo materially inſtrumental in advancing him 
to the throne; and Northumberland conſidered his 


| reſolution of dethroning the monarch, whom he 
3 had advanced to the ſovereign dignity. He pro- | 


the ſubject. as naturally to create ingratitude in one 


Diſguſted at being abridged of the power of ran- || 


1. i During TA 
had raiſed a conſiderable body of troops, with 
| which he was marching to the aſſiſtance of his par- 


* 


were met, Percy publiſhed a manifeſto, renoun- | 


183 


& ſelf inacceſſible to every body but the: clergy ; 
e ſo that the greateſt noblemen in the kingdom 
* could not be admitted into his preſence, with- 
out being introduced by ſome biſhop; and af- 
© firmed, that he had converted to his private 
« uſe, the ſubſidies granted for the occaſions of 
<« the public,” | 1 
This manifeſto was anſwered by another on the 
part of the king, in which he endeavoured to ex- 
culpate himſelf from all the charges alledged 
againſt him, and accuſed Percy of the crime of 
rebellion. Theſe recriminations were admirably 
calculated to enflame the zeal of both parties; 
and as the armies were nearly of equal ſtrength, 
conſiſting of about twelve thouſand each, it was 
caly to foreſee that a deſperate engagement would 
enſue. 

The battle was commenced and ſupported with 
equal impetuoſity and reſolution. The king fought 
like a private ſoldier, in the hotteſt of the con- 
flict; while his ſon (afterwards. the gallant con- 
queror of France) gave the firſt, and moſt unequi- 
vocal. proofs of his military genius and unbound- 
ed courage : and though he was wounded in the 
face by an arrow, he diſdained the idea of quitting 
the field of battle. 3 

Nor was leſs of valour diſplayed on the oppo- 
ſite ſide. Hotſpur ſupported the renown he had 
formerly acquired: he every where ſought the 
king, as an object worthy of his vengeance; while 


Douglas, formerly his foe, but now his firmeſt 


friend, fought by his ſide with aſtoniſhing valour. 
Hotſpur was ambitious that the king ſhould fall 
by his hand; but Henry having cauſed a nutnber 
of officers to be cloathed like himſelf, this defig 
was fruſtrated, and ſeveral were mortally flain, 
who had been miſtaken for the king. During the 
heat of the battle, Percy was ſlain by an unknown 
hand, which decided the fortune of the day in 
favour of the royal party. 
Among the king's adherents, the principal pet- 
ſons ſlain were the earl of Stafford, and ſeven 
knights; but there fell likewiſe ſixteen hundred 
common men, and more than three thouſand were 
wounded. On the oppoſite fide, above fix thou- 
ſand fell in the field, and many were taken pri- 
ſoners J; a convincing proof, how ſevere the con- 
teſt muſt have been. Ik 1 | 
theſe tranſactions, Northumberland 


ty; but hearing of the diſaſter that had happen- 


ed, he diſmiſſed his troops, not thinking it pru- 


dent to take the field againſt a ſuperior army, 
whoſe courage might be ſuppoſed to be re-ani- 


| mated on account of the recent victory. The earl 


at firſt fled for ſafety ; but his enemies purſuing 
him, and finding that he had no reſource left, he 
threw himſelf on the mercy of the king, as a 
more eligible plan than flying from his country. 
Upon his appearing before Henry at York, he 
«« pretended that his ſole intention in arming, was 
© to mediate between the two parties; and this, 
% though but a very weak apology, ſeemed to 
« ſatisfy the king. Northumberland, therefore, 
«© receiyed 2 pardon z; Henry probably thinking 
| COR | . 


1 


* 


— 2 
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+ Some writers ſpell it Glendo wer.. 
| One of our writers ſays, that Douglas, who had been 
taken priſoner, was diſmiſſed without ranſom, on account 
of his valour; and that the earl of Worceſter, and other per- 


- 


ſons of diſtingion, were beheaded'at Shrewſbury. h 
| that 


. 
c that he was ſufficiently puniſhed by the loſs of 
tc his army, and the death of his favourite ſon.” 
The quelling of this rebellion gave riſe to ano- 
ther not leſs threatening, The archbiſhop of 
York, who had been promoted inthe former reign, 
now confederated with the earls of Northumber- 
land and Nottingham, to dethrone the king, and 
ſubſtitute young Mortimer in his place. It ſeems 
| Probable, that if their troops had been raiſed 
time enough to have co-opetated-with the other 
inſurgents, they might have been more than a 
match for any force the king could have brought 
into the field; but their operations commenced 
preciſely when the oppoſite party had obtained a 
material advantage. | e 
However, the inſurgents took the field, and 
ubliſhed a manifeſto, wherein they charged the 
king with uſurpation, tyranny, and murder, and 
demanded redreſs of all grievances; and, in par- 
ticular, a reſtoration of the royal line. The earl 
of Weſtmoreland was ſent to oppoſe them, but 
not with a force ſufficient to reduce them; where- 
fore he demanded a conference, which was rea- 
dily agreed to; and the principals of either party 
met at Skipton in Vorkſhire, to debate on their 
grievances in the preſence of both armies. The 
archbiſhop complained: of the public, and his 
own private injuries; both which the earl was 
free to. confeſs, and begged that he would pro- 
' poſe ſome mode of redreſſing the grievances, He 
mentioned a variety of ſtipulations, and the earl 
granted them all; and begged, that ſince there 
Was nothing more to be demanded, they would 
diſmiſs their troops, and truſt to his honour for 
the reſt. e 155 
His fair promiſes and plauſible behav 
ed all that he had expected from it, by leading 


his opponents to their deſtruction. The troops | 


4 of the inſurgents were immediately 

1405. diſbanded, but the earl gave orders that 
they ſhould not diſperſe. The enemy being thus 
incapacitated for defence, the earl of Northamp- 
ton and the archbiſhop were ſeized, and con- 
ducted to the king. No great ceremony was ne- 
ceſſary to condemn men, whoſe fate was already 
determined. The archbiſhop of York * was ca- 
pitally puniſhed; the earl of Nottingham ſhared 


a fimilar fate; but the earl of Northumberland | 
ſought his ſafety by a precipitate flight into Scot- 


land, where, within two years, he was ſlain by 
Sir Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of the county of 
N.... 19S Ns. 
This jnſurrection being quelled, the king began 
to turn his arms againſt Glendour; but that war- 
rior and his adherents, took ſhelter in the woods 
and mountains of Wales; ſo that the king, find - 
ing his expedition could not be attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, returned to London : 
A. D. 1406. Robert the 
mitted the care of the government to his brother, 
the duke of Albany; who was barbarous enough 
to form the deſign of deſtroying his brother's chil- 
Aren, and advancing his own family to the throne. 
David, his brother's eldeſt ſon, he impriſoned in 


Third, king of Scotland, 


the caftle of Falkland, where he was ſtarved to | 


death. Ofthe king's children, James, the youngeſt, 
now only 


* inn 
T” 


** 


tt. —_— _— 
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* „He was the 6rſt English relate that ſuffered capitally, 
by the ſentence of a civi —— 47 B i 


ww +44 


| 


being in a bad ſtate of health, com- 


| 


ſtood between Albany and the throne, | 
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[| pirates, where the earl received a mortal wound 
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and him the father recommended to the court gr 
France; but the ſhip in which he failed beine 
taken by the Engliſh, he was conducted to Lone 
don; and though a truce was at that time ſubßſſ. 
ing between the courts of England and Scotland. 
Edward refuſed to give up his young priſoner. In 

this year Robert king of Scotland died, leavino 
the government to the duke of Albany ; but the 
young prince remained at the court of England 
where Henry cauſed ſuch care to be taken of his 
education, that he ſoon bad fair to be one of the 
moſt accompliſhed princes of his age, - 
Henry was now very much at peace, 1 

and though his title to the crown was D. 140 
ſomewhat doubtful, he had managed with ſuch 
a happy conjunction of ſpirit and prudence, that 
his authority was eſtabliſhed on the firmeſt baſig 
and he acquired a greater authority over the ba. 
rons, than any former king of England had pf. 
ſeſſed. „ N W 
Peace between England and France 
had now continued for a confiderable 
time ; but the antient and reſtleſs enemies of this 
kingdom, annoying its coaſts with piratical veſ. 
ſels, Henry cauſed a powerful fleet to be fitted 
out, which was commanded by the earl of Kent; 
and having failed to the oppoſite ſhore, inveſted 
the port of Brehal, the chief rendezvous of the 


A, D, 1408, 


in his head, and his fleet was at firſt repulſed: 
however, the Engliſh returned to the attack with 
renewed ardour, made themſelves maſters of the 
place, put to the ſword all they found in army, 
and taking the reſt priſoners, brought them to 


All princes ſeem doomed to have ſomething to 
diſturb their peace; and perhaps, the fituation of 
a monarch 1s leſs to be envied than any other, 
Henry, though ſucceſsful againſt foreign and do- 
meſtic foes, was greatly diſturbed by the religious 
diſputes of his reign, which had now grown to a 
prodigious heighth. In matters of religion, as 
in politics, oppreſſion is the cauſe of oppoſition 
and increaſe. The Lollards were now more nu- 
merous than ever, and reckoned among their num- 
ber many perſons of rank and conſequence, of 
whom ſome held places of power under the go- 
vernment. Though the majority of the Lollards 
were ignorant people, incapable of defending 
their tenets, yet many perſons, of ſuperior judg- 
ment, were of opinion that the reformation of the 
church was an object well worthy of attention. 

An ingenious hiſtorian has the following obſer: 
vations and facts, which are worthy of being 
quoted: Since Wickliff had publiſhed his opi- 
« nions in the laſt reign, his doctrines met with 
“ ſo: many partizans, that the clergy began to 

tremble for their influence over the minds of 
the people : they therefore uſed all their influ- 
ence,. to bring the. king over to their patty; 
who had more than once, in former times, de- 
clared himſelf in favour of the new doctrines. 
But at preſerit, as he was conſcious of the weak- 
neſs of his title to the crown, he was reſolved 
to make uſe of every ſupport to his pretenl- 
ons; and, among others, that offered him Þ) 

the clergy was by no means to be though! 
ſlightly- of. He therefore ſeemed to liſten with 

reat earneſtneſs to their complaints ; and took 
ce An occaſion to direct his parliament to attend t 
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« the converſation of the church, which he af 
| 464 ſerted 


® 


1 * 
— Badby ſuffered for the ſame offence: but 
it would be endleſs to recount the numbers that 


have fince fallen victims to the intemperate zeal of 


1411. 


a very confiderable amount. 


& ſertec was then in danger. How reluctant 
« ſoe ver the houſe of commons might be to pro- 
ct, whoſe crime at any rate was but | 


cc ſecute a ſe 
4 error, the Cr 


& of the clergy, 


edit of the court, and the cabals 
at laſt obtained an act for the 


0 . 1 Io 3”, 
« burning obſtinate heretics. 


It is a melancholy fact, confirmed by the ge- 
neral tenor of 


and this was unhappily the caſe in 


the preſent inſtance. William Sawtre, rector of 


ſithe, London, having embraced the doc- 
Ky of Wickliff, was condemned by the con- 
vocation of Canterbury; 


and the king granting 
his writ to the mayor of London, he was burnt 
for his hereſy. Some time afterwards, 


the prieſthood. 1 LE | | 
A. D. 1410, The truce which had been made 
with Scotland expiring, they began to 
renew their hoſtilities on the borders of England, 


and their cruizers greatly interrupted the trade ; in 


conſequence of which, Henry diſpatched his vice- 


admiral, Robert de Umfreville, who, entering 
the Firth of Edinburgh with ten ſhips of force, 


deſtroyed almoſt all the naval power of Scotland, 
ravaged all the coaſt, and brought off plunder to 

The king having formed an alliance with the 
duke of Burgundy, that prince, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome Engliſh forces, obtained great and 
fignal advantages over the French in their own do- 
minions ; and the Engliſh parliament were ſo well 
pleaſed with the expedition againſt the French, 
that they voted thanks to the prince of Burgundy. 


| * The parliament now petitioned, that a general 
pardon might paſs under the great ſeal, in favour 


of all the king's ſubjects, and his majeſty com- 
plying with their requeſt +, they, in return, voted 
a large ſum for the king's uſe. At this time three 
ſons of Henry were advanced to titles. Thomas 
was created duke of Clarence, John duke of Bed- 
ford, and Humphry duke of Glouceſter ; and 
the king's brother was advanced to the dukedom 
J : wy | 
Henry's health now began to decline, ſo that he 
could not proſecute his defigns againſt the French, 
but to his ſon (as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel) was 


reſerved the glory of chaſtiſing the inſolence of | 


England's antient foes. . 
In the mean time the prince of Wales, by the 


took pride in committing the. moſt illegal acts *, 
with the young prince at their hedde. 


*% — . 


hiſtory, that when power is lodged | 
in the hands of ecclefiaſtics, it is generally exerted 
in full force; 
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diſſolute courſe of his life, gave his father the ut- | 
| Moſt uneaſineſs. He is repreſented by hiſtorians | 
as fond of the company of a ſet of wretches, who | 


| ſalem, he aſſumed the croſs ; and having ſum- 


| prince had a deſign to 


£6 ſucceſſor. 


| Gaſcoigne, chief juſtice. of the King's-bench ; 
when the prince was ſo exaſperated at the iſſue of 
the trial, that he ſtruck the judge as he ſat in the 


execution of his office. The judge, with a dig- 


nity of ſpirit that reflects great honour on his me- 


| mory, ordered the prince to be committed to pri- 


ſon; and the latter, whoſe good ſenſe inſtantly 
pointed out the ſcandalous impropriety of his 
conduct, ſubmitted to the officers of juſtice with- 
out heſitation. aa 
When the king was informed of the particulars 
of this tranſaction, he could not help exclaiming 


in a tranſport of jay, “ Happy is the king who 


has a magiſtrate endowed. with courage to exe- 
« cute the laws upon ſuch an offender; and till 
** more happy in having a ſon, who is willing to 
5 ſubmit to ſuch a chaſtiſement,” | 
Though the prince had thus given a ſtriking 
inſtance that he was capable of thinking rightly 
in a yery important point, there was a jealouſy in 
the king's diſpoſition that was wrought upon by 
ſome. artful people, who perſuaded him, that the 

ſeize the crown and uſurp 
his authority, yy. „ 

Young Henry being made acquainted with this 
circumſtance, repaired to his father's court in a 
dreſs expreſſive of grief and anxiety; and having 
demanded an audience of the king, knelt before 
him, and is ſaid to have expreſſed himſelf to the 
following effect: I underſtand, my liege, that 
e you ſuſpect me of entertaining deſigns againſt - 
* your crown and perſon. I have been guilty of 
ce exceſſes which have juſtly expoſed me to your 
*« diſpleaſure; but I call heaven to witneſs, that 
* I never entertained a thought repugnant to that 
% duty and veneration I owe your majeſty, 
© Thoſe who charge me with ſuch criminal in- 
5 tentions ſeek only to interrupt your tranquillity, 
* and alienate your affection from your fon and 
I reter my conduct to your inſpec= 
* tion; and, if deemed guilty, will chearfully 


| © ſubmit to condign puniſhment, This enquiry 


* I demand, for the ſatis faction of your majeſty, 
“ and the vindication of my own character.“ 
The king was ſo charmed with this free and 
candid addreſs of the prince, that he embraced 
him with the utmoſt affection, declared, that all 
his ſuſpicions were entirely removed, and that, in 


future, he ſhould not entertain the leaſt doubt of 


his loyalty and dutiful regard. 
The king's health now began to de- 
cline apace: he was ſeized with fits of , 
the apoplectic kind, which frequently deprived 
him of his ſenſes. At length he became rather 
childiſh, and his mind being impreſſed by an idle 
Prophecy, importing that he ſhould die in Jeru- 


A. D. 1413. 


I moned a council, he imparted his inclination of 


f 
The exceſſes into which he ran, dane hel undertaking a war againſt the infidels ; but his 


Whole nation, for it was dreadful to think of being 
* by a prince who ſeemed to ſet at de- 
hance all the laws of decency and his country. 


At length one of young Henry's diſſolute com- 


panions was brought to trial before Sir William 


1 
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M-account of religion; and it is a diſgrace to humanity, 


that he was not the laſt. We ought to be thankful, that we | 


lac in happier times; when liberty of conſcience is allowed 

20 fulleſt extent, 
"0% 2greeable to their own ſentiments. 

[ This Rk to have been what, in modern times, 

9 nh 


and all may worſhip God in the way 


— — 


diſorder now increaſed to ſuch a degree, that it 


was impoſſible to carry this deſign into execution. 
The ruling paſſion of Henry appears to have 
been a jealouſy of the crown, and an extreme de- 


fire of preſerving it attended him almoſt to his 


This man was the firſt who ſuffered death in England 


— — A * * 


* * 


22 


obtained the name of an Act of Grace. woes 

t One of our writers ſays, ** his court was the common 
te receptacle of libertines, buffoons, paraſites, and every 
e fpeczes of vermin, which are at once the diſgrace and 


„ ruin of young princes; nay, che wild pranks and riotous 
«« exploits of the young: prince and his companions, were 
the common topics of converſation. ) 
| 1 Aa a laſt 
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laſt moments. It is ſaid, that he could not ſleep 
unleſs the regal diadem was placed on his pillow. 
Having been one day ſeized with a violent pa- 
roxyſm, which laſted ſo long that his attendants 
thought he had been dead, the prince of Wales 


| 


took it from the pillow, and carried it into his 


own apartment. 0 Wt, 

The king recovering the uſe of his faculties, 
demanded what was become of the crown ; and 
being told that the prince of Wales had taken it 


away, he ordered him into his preſence, and ſaid 


to him, © What! would you deprive me of my 
tc crown before my death?“ To which the prince 
replied to the e | | g. your 
n majeſty dead, I took it as my lawful inherit- 
« ance; but now I ſee you alive, I reſtore it with 
« the utmoſt pleaſure, and may. you long enjoy 
ce jt in peace and happineſs *.” 

While the king was at his | 
ſhrine of St. Edward the Confeſſor, in Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey, he was ſeized with his laſt fit; and 


= 


being carried into the Jeruſalem-chamber, he re- | 


covered in ſome degree, and demanded the name 
of the apartment; and 7 told that it was called 
the Jeruſalem- chamber, he ſaid, that the prophecy 
had been fulfilled, which declared, that he ſhould 
die in Jeruſalem. | | | 

He now defired to ſee the prince of Wales, to 
whom he gave ſome inſtruction relative to his fu- 
ture conduct in life; and then expired, in the 


* — — ä — * Se. ate on 
_ 


* He(the prince) went and replaced the crown where he | 
father's bleſſing, du- 


i 


had found it, and having received his 
tifully retired, GoLDsMITH, 


* 


effect: Thinking your 


de votions before the 
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fourteenth year of his reign, and the forty.fixth 
of his age. 7 | 

This king had, by his wife, Mary de Bohun. 
daughter of Humphry earl of Hereford, four 
ſons and two daughters, viz. Henry, who ſuc. 
ceeded him; Thomas, duke of Clarence; John 
duke of Bedford; and Humphry, duke of Glou. 
ceſter ; and two daughters, viz. Blanch, married 
to the elector palatine, and Philippa, to the king 
of Denmark and Norway. By his ſecond wife he 
had no children. | 1 

One of our beſt writers ſays, „This prince 
« was valiant, prudent, cool and ſagacious. Theſe 
“ yirtues adorned him in his private character; 
nor did his vices appear, till ambition brought 
& him within fight of a throne : it was then that 
*« he was diſcovered to be unjuſt, cruel, gloomy, 
« and tyrannical ; and though his reign contri. 
“ buted much to the happineſs of his ſubjects, 
e yet it was entirely deſtructive of his own,” 
Another hiſtorian tells us, that © he. poſſeſſed 3 
« ſolid judgment and deep penetration ;” and 
that © excepting the circumſtance of his uſurpa. 
ce tion, he ſeems to have been qualified for his 
ec high ſtation ; and had he poſſeſſed the crown 
cc by a juſt and lawful title, he might have paſſed 
ce his life with as much honour to himſelf, and 
* as much advantage to the nation, as any mo- 
«© narch that ever filled the Engliſh throne,” 

In this reign there was a moſt dreadful plague 
in London, by which above thirty thouſand per- 
ſons periſhed. Geoffrey Chaucer, and John Gower, 
the famous poets, flouriſhed in this reign. They 
were deemed the firſt reformers of the Engliſh 
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HIS prince, whoſe character will 

appear one of the brighteſt in hiſ- 
enry of Monmouth, from the 
place of his birth. The parliament made no 


A. D. 1413. 
tory, was called 
ſcruple of admitting his right to the ſucceſſion, 


though the earl of Marche, the lineal heir, was 
ſtill living; for they were convinced, that how- 


ever irregular he might have been in his youthful || 


days *, that the ſuperiority of his talents, and a 
certain inherent greatneſs of mind which he poſ- 


ſefſed, would render him worthy of the elevated || tirely to win his affections; and Marche ever al- 


ſtation to which he was raiſed +, 


No ſooner was he advanced to the throne, than | 


he gave proof of having deſerved the favourable 
opinion that had been formed of him; he totally 


abandoned his former courſe of life, and diſmiſſed. 


the diſſolute companions of his boyiſh days . 
One of the firſt acts of his reign was the grant- 

ing a general pardon to all his ſubje&s, and he ſo- 

lemnly declared, that he would rather die than 


** CI 


8 
— 


— 


Among other pranks, he and his companions, it is 
faid, would lay in wait for, and rob his father's and his own 
recervers on the highway. 

+ One of our writers ſays, 


it was his courage, in that 
martial age, 


chiefly won the affection and applauſe of the 


people. Courage and ſuperſtition then made up the whole || 


| heroiſm, but what was the reſult of this combination- 


rule as a tyrant. Soon after he was crowned, he 


made choice of a council, compoſed of men diſtin- 


guiſhed by wiſdom and virtue; he removed from 
the benches the corrupt and ignorant judges, and 
ſupplied their places with thoſe of an oppoſite 
character. 3 Wes 15 

He gave proof of his prudence and humanity, 
by releaſing the earl of Marche from an impri- 
ſonment in which he had been confined during the 
late reign; and ſo kindly did he treat him, as en- 


terwards was one of his moſt loyal ſubjects. | 

This liberal-minded prince cauſed the body of 
Richard, which had been buried at Langley, to 
be removed to Weſtminſter-abbey, where it was 
depoſited with great funeral pomp, the king at- 
tending the ceremony as chief mourner ; and he 
founded three monaſteries at Sheen, as an atone- 
ment for the uſurpation of his father, in which 


maſſes were ſaid for the ſoul of Richard. 


J 


„ — 


1 


ſyſtem of human duty; nor had the age any other idea of 


t It is mentioned to the credit of this prince, that though 


he diſmiſſed his companions, he did not leave them to 


temptation of future irregularities; he allowed them à * 
cent proviſion for their ſupport. | Not 
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Aare theſe the only inſtances of the greatneſs 
N he pitied the ſufferings of ky 
: iy; invited the ſon of Hotſpur from Scotland, 
E oſſeſſion of his paternal fortune; and gave 
2 8 that he wiſhed to deſerve that firſt 
* and good as his conduct appeared, he 
as not without his ſecret enemies. One Wight- 
1 K. wiſhing to incite the people to rebellion, 
uuſed papers to be poſted up, intimating, - that 
Richard was ſtill living. Wightlock was lodged 
in the Tower, but the conſtable favoured his eſcape, 
for which he was removed from his place, and 


one of the wardens was hanged, for aiding him in 


evading the juſtice of his country. * 8 
Henry was crowned in March, and the parlia- 
which met in May, granted the king an 
but at the ſame time the commons 
teſented an addreſs, requeſting, that the laws 
might be punctually executed, and all the national 
rievances redreſſet. | 
At this period the Lollards * had confiderably 
jncreaſed in numbers, and, according to ſome 
writers, the civil, as well as the eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, was in danger of being overturned : 
but it ſeems reaſonable to imagine, that the church 
thought itſelf in the moſt imminent danger, fince 
the convocation of the clergy, determined that 
the ready way to extirpate the hereſy would be to 


deſtroy thoſe who propagated the doctrine; and 


Sir John Oldcaſtle, baron of Cobham, was 
marked out as the more immediate object of their 
vengeance. This nobleman, whoſe character was 


moſt excellent, and whoſe civil and military re- 


nown were undiſputed, was particularly obnoxious 
to Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury; who“ ap- 
& plied to the King for permiſſion to indict lord 
& Cobham, as a miſcreant guilty of the moſt 
& atrocious hereſy : but the generous nature of 
« the prince was averſe to ſuch ſanguinary me- 
« thods of converſion ; and he begged leave firſt 
© to be admitted to try, what effects the arts of 
« reaſon and perſuaſion would produce upon this 


« bold leader. of his ſect. He accordingly de- 


« fired a private conference with lord Cobham ; 
but he found that nobleman obſtinate in his 
« opinions, and determined rather to part with 


—— Q 
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one of our writers ſays, the only blot upon Henry's 
character was his perſecuting the Wickliffites, or Lollards : 


but that was owing more to the ſuperſtition of the times, 


and the bloody zeal of the biſhops and clergy, than to his 
own natural temper ; and he often expreſſed his diſlike of 
ſuch proceedings. 1 25 | : | 

+ How ſhocking to reflect, that a man ſhould be burnt 
alive, for differing in opinion from others. The right to 


enjoy our own ſentiments, we derive from that God who' 


has graciouſly given us the capacity of thinking; and can- 
did Proteſtants will allow, that the indulgencies 3 rant- 
ed to Catholics, do honour to that liberality of ſentiment 
which granted them, Let every man worſhip God in his 


own way, and truſt in heaven for the pardon of his own 
defects. 


t Theſe are the words of one of our hiſtorians ; but from | 


thoſe ef another it appears, that he had not far to lead them. 
He ſays, „“ St. Giles's-fields, hitherto the place of their 
** devotions, was deſtined to be the ſcene of their rebel- 
* hon.” It may be proper to remark, that St. Giles's was 
not then conſidered as a part of London. In antient times, 
even the ſpot where Middle-row, Holborn, now ſtands, was 
a ſeparate village, where there were ſome thatched alehouſes, 
to which the citizens uſed to-repair on a holiday. ; 
The above extract is from à very ingenious writer, who 
eems, however, to have forgot, what he certainly muſt 
have read, the hiſtory of the barbarities practiſed by the 
vTCH at Amboyna : thoſe, indeed, were barbarities ix the 
*/ra#; though this practiſed towards Cobham, is a diſ- 


ſovereign, the FATHER of his PEOPLE, | 


| 
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18 
life, than what he believed upon conviction. 
The king, therefore, finding him irremoveable, 
gave him up to the fury of his enemies. The 
primate indicted lord Cobham, and, with the 
aſſiſtance of his ſuffragans, condemned him as 
an heretic to be burnt alive 1. Cobham; 
however, eſcaping from the Tower, the day 
before that fixed for his execution, privately 
went among his party ; and ſtimulating their 
zeal, led them up to London I, to take ſignal 
revenge againſt his enemies: but the king, 
«-apprized of his intentions, ordered that the 
city gates ſhould be ſhut ; and coming by night 
« with his guards into St. Giles's-fiels, ſeized” 
« ſuch of the conſpirators as appeared; and af- 
«© terwards laid hold of ſeveral parties that were 
6e haſtening to the appointed place. Some © 
ce theſe were executed, but the greater number 
ce pardoned. Cobham himſelf found means of 
eſcaping for that time, but he was taken about 
four years after; and never did the cruelty of 
man invent, or crimes draw down, ſuch tor- 
ments as he was made to endure 8. He was 
hung up with a chain by the middle, and thus, 
at a ſlow fire, burned, or rather roaſted alive.” 
Severe laws were now paſſed againſt the ſeEt of 
the Lollards ; but before theſe inteſtine commo- 
tions had ſubſided, a propoſal of marriage was 
made by the court of France, between the Eng- 
liſh king and the princeſs Catherine. This pro- 
poſition met with the concurrence of the Engliſh 
council; but Edward infiſted, that every capture 
made from England fince the treaty of Bretagne 
ſhould be reſtored : but difficulties arifing, the - 
truce was prolonged, and the French ambaſſadors 
returned home. Henry now ſent five plenipo- 
tentiaries to France, to continue the treaty of mar- 
riage and reſtitution, and the French King de-. 
puted commiſſioners to treat with them, 

Charles the Sixth laboured under a natural im- 
becillity of mind, that rendered him incapable of 
holding the reins of government ; and there being 
at this time a civil war between the factions of Or- 
leans and Burgundy, the dauphin was made the 
tool of either party, as occaſion required; but 
the faction of Orleans at length prevailing, the 
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duke of Burgundy ſought to ſtrengthen his in- 
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grace to human nature. Candour obliges us to record what 
different writers have ſaid on this ſubject. Cobham fled 
into Wales, where he lay concealed four years. At length, 
whilſt the king was in France, he was retaken and brought 


to London, and there hung up by the middle with a chain, 
and burnt alive. 


He ſhewed a wonderful firmneſs and re- 
ſolution to the laſt, and was the firſt of the nobility who 
ſuffered on account of religion. Whilſt ford Cobham lay 
hid in- Wales, ſome Lollards met together to worſhip God 
in St. Giles's-fields, which was then overgrown with buſhes: 
They choſe this for a place of ſecrecy, as their meetings had 
been forbid by proclamation, The biſhops having infor- 
mation of their being together, by means of ſome falſe błe- 
thren, as it ſhould ſeem, they perſuaded the king that there 
were twenty thouſand of them in arms, with Oldcaftle at 
their head, who were conſpiring againſt his perſon, The 

king believing the ſtory, and having a good deal of fire in 


| his temper, marched with ſome troops to the place about 


midnight; where finding about eighty or one hundred, he 
fell upon them, killed about twenty, and took ſixty; ſame 
of whom were afterwards hanged and burnt, and among 
them Sir Roger Acton.“ This is the account, as given 
by an author of reputation ; yet, as St, Giles's-fields were 
within two miles of the palace, it ſeems incredible, that the 
king, (who was a man of undiſputed abilities) ſhould be ſo 
impoſed on, as to believe, that a hundred perſons met to 
worſhip God, could form an army of twenty thouſand : but 
this is ſaid to have been in rhe night; and indeed it is a 
tereſt 
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tereſt by an alliance with England, which gave 
riſe to the treaty above- mentioned. 
Henry, by his ambaſſadors, laid claim to France, 
as the heir of Edward the Third; but at length 
(ſaving the right of their ſovereign) they made 
no other demand than Normandy, Anjou, Maine, 
Touraine, and what other territories had been 
yielded to Edward the Third by the treaty of Brit- 
tany. This being thought too much to be com- 
plied with, occaſioned the renewal and prolonga- 
tion of the truce. | 
When Henry made his firſt demand, the dau- 


phin, in derifion, ſent him a caſk of tennis-balls; | 


and Henry, in reply, ſent him word, that he 
would ſoon „ return the preſent in ſuch balls as 


«© would break the ſtrongeſt gates of Paris * ;” and 


the dauphin was ſoon convinced that he had form- 
ed a wrong conception of Henry's. talents for 
government and negotiation. 


At length Henry conſented to the marriage, | 


& provided it was to be only the conſequence of 
ce the peace, and not the foundation of it, in pre- 
ce judice of the reſtitution he demanded . The 
dauphin, being convinced that he had every thing 
to fear from the ſpirit and intrepidity of the Eng- 


n 


| paſals as he hoped would prove ſatisfactory, but 


e was diſappointed ; for Henry ſtill roſe in his de- 
mands, yet affecting the utmoſt ſincerity reſpecting 
the marriage, he prolonged the time originally 
fixed for the diſcuſſion of this bufineſs. 
Henry, who had no idea, nor even 


W wiſh, that his terms would be ac- 


cepted, made preparations for war, and having 


aſſembled a fleet, he went to Southampton to em- 
bark on an expedition; but when he was on the 
point of embarking, he received a hint that 
a conſpiracy had been formed againſt his perſon, 
by the earl of Cambridge, lord Scroop, and Sir 
Thomas Grey, who being ſeized, were capitally 
puniſhed ; after which the king failed from South 
ampton, with fix thouſand men at arms, twenty- 
four thouſand archers, .and twenty thouſand com- 
mon infantry, the whole fleet conſiſting of fifteen 


hundred veſlels. | | 


The king having debarked his troops near the 
mouth of the river Seine, in Normandy, laid 
fiege to Harfleur ; the garriſon of which promiſed 
to ſurrender at a limited time, unleſs previouſly 
relieved ; and the expected relief not arriving, 
the garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war 4. 
| 1 made farther incurſions into the coun- 
try, which he laid waſte; but the heat of the 
ſeaſon being exceſſive, a dyſentery raged among 
the Engliſh troops, with ſuch violence, * that 
near three-fourths of them fell a ſacrifice tg its 
fury. Thus ſituated, Henry began to think of 
re-embarking for England ; but as he had ſent 
back his tranſports, it became neceſſary that he 


ſhould reach Calais by land, 
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One of our writers ſays the reply was, that “when 
% his balls ſhould be matched with racquets, he would play 
„a game that ſhould ſhake the walls of the Louvre.” 


+ 'The Engliſh ambaſſadors were inſtructed to abate in 


their deman s from time to time, and at _ reduced 
them to the treaty of Brittany, and a million of crowns for 
the princeſ3's portion; which ſum they would lower, on con- 


dition, that if two fons ſhould be born of this marriage, | 


the youngeſt ſhould haye Montrevil and Ponthieu in full 


fovereignty. Jo this the French thought fit to return no 


anſwer, and 7 7 prepared for war. Kuß EX. 
I One account ſays, that Henry took the town by ſtorm, 


- 


and put all the garrifon to the ſword, 


liſh prince, ſent over his ſecretary, with ſuch pro- 


i 
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His paſſage was greatly obſtructed, by 00 
bridges over the river Somme having been brok a 
down, and the paſſes of the country ſtron | 
guarded ; at length, however, he crofled 10 
river near St. Quintin, but found himſelf in 10 
midſt of an enemy's country, at the head of a ſn, 1 
force, almoſt exhauſted by fatigue and diſeaſ 
and ſurrounded by an army of near one hundred 
thouſand men. 890 N 

Thus diſtreſſed, he ſent a meſſenger to the con. 
ſtable of France, offering to reſtore Harfleyr nag 
to ſwear never to invade the kingdom again, is he 
might be permitted to paſs in ſafety to Calais . 
but this offer was rejected, and they ſent three he. 
ralds to challenge him to battle, leaving the time 
and place to his own choice. Henry replied, « that 
% weakened as his army now was, he would not 
e ſeek an engagement, but as he intended to con- 
6 tinue his rout to Calais, they might attack hin 
* when and where they ſhould think proper.” 
The French, in order to interrupt his retreat 
ſtationed themſelves between Roſſeauville and 
Agincourt, and ſent word that they would engage 
the Engliſh at the expiration of three days . In 
the interim, the Engliſh king exerted himſelf to 
the utmoſt, to prepare and inſpirit his people for 
the arduous taſk which they had to undertake, 
He procured them every poſſible refreſhment their 
ſituation would allow of, took care that their ar. 
mour was repaired, and contrived a kind of ſhary 
ſakes for the defence of the archers s. 

Theſe precautions being taken, the king was 
perpetually ſeen riding through the ranks animat- 
ing his ſoldiers, and exhorting them to a diſcharge 
of their duty, by a regard for their preſent 22 
ty, and the memory of the glorious deeds of their 
gallant anceſtors. He repreſented, that nothing 
but the exertion of their own native valour could 
reſcue them from death or captivity 3 and ſuch 
was the force of his eloquence, that his troops 
ſeemed to have forgot the inferiority of their 
numbers, and panted with ardour for the deciſion 
of the conteſt. e OR 

In no inſtance was the ſpirit of the king's troops 
more remarkable, than in the conduct of a Welſh 
captain, named David Gam ; who having been 
ſent by Henry to take a view of the numbers and 
| ſituation of the enemy, ſaid, on his return, “ that 
there were enough to be killed, enough to be 
taken priſoners, and enough to run away.“ 

On the contrary, the French generals behaved 
with all the haughtineſs of conſcious victory, con- 
fidering the little Engliſh army as devoted to certain 
deſtruction. Such was their confidence of conqueſt, 
that we are told they played at dice for the Eng- 
liſh priſoners they expected to take, and ſome of 
them ſent to the adjacent villages to hire lodgings 

for the ſtrangers, In the morning, the French 
had the inſolence to ſend a herald to Henry, to 
enquire what he would give for his ranſom; but 


— rod — — 


$ An hiſtorian ſays, that he had recourſe to an expe- 
© dient common enough in that barbarous age, to inſpire 
* his troops with confidence in their general. He chal- 
*« lenged the dauphin, who a in the French ar- 
my, to ſingle combat, offering to ſtake his pretenſions on 
„the event. This challenge, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, was rejected.“ | 

We are told, that Henry preſented the herald who 
brought this challenge with a rich robe, and two hundred 
crowns. N 7 | 

* Theſe ſtakes, probably, gave riſe to our modern che- 
Veaux de frize. f e eee 
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5 young monarch received the meſſage with the 


contempt it deſerved, and ſent for anſwer, that a 


i of he ranſom *F. . 
dei mate deſtined for the battle, the 
conſtable d' Albert, who commanded the French 
| took ſuch a ſituation, that he could not ex- 
front ſo as to encompaſs the Engliſh, 
and where his great ſuperiority of numbers was 
rather a hindrance than an advantage to him, 
The French army was divided into three bodies, 
under generals of high diſtinction ; while Henry, 
and the duke of York, commanded the Engliſh 
* king was mounted on a ſtately white 
« courſer, arrayed in ſhining armour, with 4 
golden crown fixed by way of creſt to his hel- 


army, 


« met: four royal banners were diſplayed before | 


« him; he was followed by a great number of 
« led horſes, in rich capariſons, and ſurround- 
« ed by the chief officers of his court and army.” 
Henry expected that the French would have 
begun the attack 4, but as they did not, he 
quitted his horſe, took his ſtation in the main 
body, and directed Sir Thomas Erpingham, a 
veteran ſoldier, who this day acted as his marſhal, 
to throw his truncheon into the air, as a ſignal for 
engaging. | 
The important order being given, the Engliſh, 
with their native ardor, ſallied forth to the charge; 
but the king, fearing they would be breathleſs 
before they came to cloſe fight, commanded them 
to ſtop at midway, where the archers were planted 
with their picquets, to defend themſelves againſt 
the French cavalry. | | 
The battle began at ten in the morning, by a 
flight of arrows, which did ſuch effectual execu- 
tion among the thick ranks of the French, that 
ſcarce one of them failed. 'The archers had ad- 
vanced to make this diſcharge; but finding the 
French cavalry approaching, they retreated in 
good order to their former ſtation, and let fly 
their arrows ſo faſt and ſucceſsfully, that their op- 
ponents were thrown into great confuſion, which 
the archers perceiving, ruſhed in, and covered 
t1c feld with killed and wounded, the conſtable 
France, and many officers of rank, being left 
dead on the ſpot, 
The firſt line was now entirely defeated, but 
tic ſecond appearing eager to engage, thoſe of the 
Ensliſh who were fatigued, judiciouſly retired be- 
hind the main body, while Henry led on his di- 
vitton, and performed the moſt aſtoniſhing acts 
of valour. | 
While the king was exerting himſelf with equal 
vigour and ſucceſs, and fighting in the ranks like 
a common man, eighteen French knights, who had 
conſpired to deſtroy him, ruſhed to the place 
where he fought, and one of them ſtunned him. 
with a blow of his battle-axe ; and it is probable 
that his fate would have been determined, but 
that the Welſh captain, David Gam, and two 


fr —— 


* Henry, though ſenſible of his extreme danger, did not 
omit any circumſtance that could aſſiſt his ſituation, As his 
enemies were ſo ſuperior, he drew up his army on a narrow 
ground, between two woods, which guarded his flank ; and 
5 patiently expected, in that poſition, the attack of the 

emy. | | | 
+ Dr, Goldſmith ſays, for a time both armies, as if afraid 
to begin, kept filently gazing at each other, neither being 
willing to break their ranks by making the onſet ; which 


| with the ſlain, 


enry tings. with a chearful countenance cried out, 
9 
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other Welſh officers, flew to his aſſiſtance. They 


| were ſucceſsful in turning the attention of the 


French knights from the king, but were mortally 
wounded in the generous ſtruggle J. . 
The eighteen French cavaliers were all flain: 
but the French, ſtill undaunted at their ill ſuc- 
ceſs, prepared to renew the attack; while Henry 
appeared to acquire new courage from new dith- 
culties ; wherever there was the greateſt danger 
he was ſure to be preſent. His brother, who 
* was ſtunned by a blow, fell at his feet; and 
* while the king was piouſly endeavouring to ſuc- 
* cour him, he received another blow himſelf 
* which threw him upon his knees. But he ſoon 
5 recovered ; and leading on his troops with freſh 
ardour, they ran headlong upon the enemy, 
* and put them into ſuch diſorder, that their 
“leaders could never after bring them to the 
“ charge. The duke of Alengon, who command- 
* ed the ſecond line, ſeeing it fly, reſolved, by 
* one deſperate ſtroke, to retrieve the fortune of 
ee the day, or fall in the attempt. Wherefore, 
*« running up to Henry, and at the ſame time 
56 crying aloud, that he was the duke of Alen- 
* gon, he diſcharged ſuch a blow at his head, 
ce that it carried off a part of the king's helmet; 
* while, in the mean time, Henry not having 
5 been able to ward off the blow, returned it, by 
* ſtriking the duke to the ground, and he was 
ſoon killed by the ſurrounding crowd ; all the 
5 king's efforts to ſave him proving ineffectual.“ 
The death of the duke diſpirited the French to 
ſuch a degree, that there appeared to be no far- 
ther fign of refiſtance, and the field was covered 
Still, however, the third diviſion 
of the French troops, which was more numerous 
than the whole Engliſh army, remained entire: but 
the men, diſmayed at what had paſled, refuſed 
to obey the commands of their generals; © and 
<«« inſtead of advancing to the charge, retired 


cc 


* 


c 


|< from the field of battle.” Theſe forces ſtill 


remained in a compact body, and maintained the 
appearance, at leaſt, of oppoſition ; till Henry 
ſent a herald to declare, that if they continued in 
that poſture, he would purſue them, and give no 
quarter. This menace had the deſired effect; ſo 
3 they diſperſed, and left him maſter of the 
Aich! 

No ſooner was the victory apparently gained, 
than the Engliſh king learnt, that ſome of the 
French were in his rear, had taken poſſeſſion of 
the camp, and were putting thoſe who guarded 
it to the ſword, Hereupon the king gave orders 
that all the priſoners &, except thoſe of the fir 
rank, ſhould be put to the ſword : but when he 


| was aſſured that the victory was rendered com- 


pleat, he put a ſtop to the ſlaughter, by which 
many lives were ſaved. A celebrated writer ſays, 
This ſeverity tarniſhed the glory which his vic- 
* tory would otherwiſe have acquired; but all 
5e the heroiſm of that age is tinctured with bar- 
© barity.” | 


ä 2 


„ _ 


—_— 


« My friends, fince they will not begin, it is ours to ſet 
them the example: come on, and the bleſſed Trinity be 
our protection.“ | | 


One account ſays, that when Henry recovered his ſpi- 


| rits, he found the three gallant Welſhmen expiring of the 


wounds they had received, and knighted them as they lay 
on the field of battle. Another account is, that he knight- 
ed them after they were dead: but this ſeems improbable. 


$ We are told, that the number of the prifoners exceed- 
ed that of the whole Engliſh army, > 4 
b The 
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ſible demonſtrations of reſpect. The king him- 


The king ordered Montjoy, a French herald, 
to declare to whom the victory belonged * ; and 
he adjudging it to the Engliſh, Henry pointed to 
a caſtle in the neighbourhood, and aſked its 
name. Being told that it was Agincourt, he ſaid, 
« This action ſhall hereafter be known by the 
6 name of the battle of Agincourt.” 

The above-recited battle was very fatal to 
France, for it made dreadful havock among her 
princes and nobles. Among the number of the 
ſlain were the conſtable d'Albert, the dukes of 
Alengon, Brabant, Navarre, and Barre; the counts 
Vaudemont, Marle, Rouſſi, and Faquenberg, 
and many officers of diſtinction, with about ten 
thouſand of inferior rank. Of the priſoners are 
reckoned fourteen thouſand, of whom ſixteen hun- 
dred + were perfons of ſome diſtinction; and 
among them were thedukes of Orleans and Bour- 
bon, the counts of Eu, Vendome, Richemont, &c. 


Whereas the Engliſh loſt not more than four hun- | 


dred men, including the duke of York, the young 
earl of Suffolk, four knights, and one eſquire: 
a very inconſiderable number, if we conſider the 


importance of the victory, - _ 


This conqueſt was no ſooner compleated, than 

Henry retreated to Calais, whence he embarked 

with his priſoners for England, where he arrived 

in November in the utmoſt triumph. 

1 6 Such was =” public joy arifing from 
te. this victory, that the parliament grant- 


ed him a liberal ſupply towards the expence of 


the campaign : ſoon after which it appeared, that 
the emperor Sigiſmond, who was at the court of 
France, had drawn up the plan of a truce, and 


offered to mediate peace between the French and | 
Engliſh. As it appeared that the emperor, while | 


in France, had aſſumed an air of great conſe- 
quence, as if emperors were ſuperior to kings, 


it was determined that, on a viſit he intended to 


make to England on this occaſion, he fhould 
meet with a reception that ſhould impreſs him 
with an idea of the Engliſh dignity. * 

A grand fleet of Engliſh ſhips conveyed the 
emperor towards the ſhore, where the duke of 
Glouceſter, and his retinue , walked into the 
water with drawn ſwords, and ſtopping the boats 
which were preparing to land the company, the 
duke of Clarence declared, that If his Impe- 


“ and a mediator of peace, they were ready to 


6 receive him with all the reſpe& and honours | 


« due to his high rank and dignity ; but that 
* the crown and nation of England, being free 


& mount ſovereign.” | LP cer hr n, 
The emperor having given perfect ſatis faction 
on this head, was attended on ſhore with all poſ- 


ſelf met him at Blackheath, whence he attended 
him to London, and afterwards to Windſor, where 


he was inſtalled a knight of the garter, with great 
ET. 


he arguments uſed by the emperor, added to 
the loſs the French had ſuſtained at Agincourt, 
induced them to agree to the treaty of Bretagne; 


1 
— — * 


2 


. This ſeems to have been needleſs ; for it was already 
known. 


| + Some writers ſay eight thouſand were gentlemen. 


- 2 His retinue conſiſted of a thouſand | perſons, among 


and independent, they were ready to oppoſe his | 
landing, if he claimed any power as a para- 


whom were the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke of | 
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but Henry demanded the addition of Harfley; th 
his French dominions ; but this was ſtron ly op- 
poſed by the conſtable of France, who marcheg 
with troops into the county of Caux, and fur. 
prized a detachment under the earl of Dor 
who the next day was attacked by fifteen thou. 
ſand men, but had the happineſs to defeat them. 

Previous to this, the conſtable had provided 
ſome Genoeſe veſſels to block up Barfleur by ſe, 
ſo that no ſupplies ſhould be ſent to it, white k 
inveſted it by land. The earl of Dorſet made 3 
vigorous defence, and in the mean time the Eng. 
liſh king ſent a powerful fleet, to oppoſe the com. 
bined fleets of France and Genoa. An obſtinate 
engagement enſued, in which the Engliſh were 
victorious, and gave effectual relief to Harfleur, 
ſo that the conſtable of France was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege. | 

The dauphin now endeavoured to reſtore the 
duke of Burgundy to his former influence in the 
councils of France, but this attempt coft him his 
life; for he was poiſoned at Compeigne, and fuc. 
ceeded as dauphin by his brother the Count of 
Ponthieu. . * | N 

The young dauphin eſpouſed the intereſt of the 
conſtable of France; and this, added to other cir- 


ſet, 


cumſtances, induced the duke of Burgundy to 


conclude a truce with England for all his domi- 
nions, not excepting thoſe he poſſeſſed in France; 
and he agreed to meet king Henry at Calais, to 
pay him homage as rightful ſovereign of France. 

At the meeting of the Engliſh parliament, a 
large ſum was voted, to enable the king to renew 
the war in France; and all perſons were indem- 
nified who ſhould advance money to the king be- 
fore the neceſſary ſupplies could be raiſed. 

The violent contentions headed by AD 
the dukes of Burgundy and Armagnac, 
were confidered by Henry as exceedingly favour- 
able to the enterprize he had meditated ; he there- 


fore iſſued orders for his navy to be equipped, 


and for his land forces to aſſemble at Southamp- 
ton, by the fourteenth of February. In obedi- 
ence to the king's command, the fleet was put 
into a condition for failing, and the army mu- 
tered at the appointed time; and Henry's defigh | 
was to take advantage of the civil commotions 


| that diſtracted the kingdom of France at this 
&« rial majeſty was to land as a friend, and ally, | 


c 


Pehl. 
Previous to his embarkation, Henty detached 
a ſquadron under the command of the earl of 
Huntingdon, to ſcour the channel. Meeting 
with a fleet in the ſervice of France, confiſting of 
nine large Genoeſe ſhips of war, an engagement 
enſued, which terminated in favour of the Eng- 
liſh commander, who ſunk three of the enemy's 
ſhips, captured a like number, and diſperſed the 
reſt, On board one of the captured veſſels was 


the baſtard of Bourbon, who held an admiral's 


commiſſion, and was entruſted with a ſum of mo- 
ney to diſcharge fix months pay due to the F rench 


| ſeamen. a 


After this ſucceſs, which relieved him from all 
apprehenſions of danger from the naval power of 
France, Henry directed his courſe to Normandy, 
where he diſembarked an army of twenty-five 


Milan, the marquiſſes of Ferrara, Mantua, and Mun 
rat; count Bertold of Hungary, the prince of Orange, ue 


duke of Paleſtine, and many others of the German and Ita- 


lian nobility. 
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end to the calamities of war. 
opened at Bernonville, but no good effect arifing | 
W from it, a large reinforcement arrived from Eng- 
Ws land, to the king, who was then in France; on 


3 men. Soon after landing, he created 
d forty knights, and reſerving only a ſuf- 
mber of ſhips and tranſports for the con- 
f warlike ſtores, ordered the reſt to fail 


thoulan 
eight an 
fcient nu 


40 England with the firſt favourable wind. 


king detached parties to reconnoitre the 
Tn 5 aſſiduouſly employed himſelf in pro- 


ing plans for annoying the enemy. The firſt 


exploit in which Henry engaged, was the fiege 
of the caſtle of Tongue, which ſoon capitulated: 
that of Dambieres likewiſe yielded, and then Caen, 
the capital of Lower Normandy, was beſieged, 
which, after a vigorous reſiſtance, was taken by 
gorm; and, to the diſgrace of the conqueror, 
many of the inhabitants who had fignalized their 
valour, were put to death. | 
An Engliſh garriſon was placed in the town; 
the duke of Clarence was detached by Henry into 
Upper Normandy, where he was very ſucceſsful, 
while the king reduced Bayeux, Courcy, Argen- 
ton, Alengon, and other inferior places, At Alen- 
con, the duke of Bretagne viſited the king, and 
concluded with him a truce for a year. NE 
During Henry's foreign operations, 
A. P. 1418. his domeſtic poſſeſſions were far from 
being in a ſtate of tranquillity, The unfortunate 
Lollards were perſecuted with an unreaſonable ſe- 


verity, and an act of parliament was paſſed, which | 


declared that hereſy ſhould be puniſhed in the 


ſame degree as treaſon. 


The duke of Burgundy now publicly aſſumed 
the title of regent, and his intereſt was eſpouſed | 


W by Laabella of France; on which the French court 
bad recourſe to a freſh negociation for putting an 
A conference was 


which a cardinal went to the Engliſh camp, and 


3A begged Henry to moderate his demands : but his 


anſwer will prove, that he had already formed his 


3 | reſolution. He ſpoke to this effect: Do not you 


« ſee that God has brought me hither as it were 
6e by the hand? The throne of France may be ſaid 
to be vacant : I have a good title to that crown; 
| * the whole kingdom is involved in the utmoſt 
| © diforder and confuſion : few are willing, and 
| * fewer ſtill are able to refiſt me. Can I have a 
| © more convincing proof of the interpoſition of 


© heaven in my favour ;/ and that the ſupreme 


* ruler of all things has decreed, that I ſhould 
* aſcend the throne of France 2? 
Such an anſwer prompted the French to think 
| © permitting their civil broils to ſubſide, and 
uniting againſt the common enemy : and at length 
it was reſolved, that, during the king's” indiſpo- 
tion, the government of the kingdom ſhould be 
committed to the care of the dauphin and the 
duke of Burgundy. However, the conſtable of 
France did all in his power to thwart this deter- 
mination ſo favourable to the public peace, 


This excited the indignation of the people of | 
who, be-| 


France, particularly thoſe of Paris, 
ug friends to the cauſe of the duke of Burgun- 
dy, contrived that the governor” of Pontoiſe, a 
lealous friend of the duke, ſhould be introduced 
1 the eity in the night, at the head of eight hun- 
(red horſemen : 


'!ling on this occaſion, killed great numbers of the 


conftable's friends. The conſtable of the baſtile, | 


; finding it impracticable to quell this inſurrecti- 
on, haſtened to the Louvre, and ſeizing the dau- 
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and the inhabitants of Paris 
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6 phin in his ſhirt, conveyed him to his fortreſs, 
* from whence the next day he retired to Melun; 
« diffident of His ſecurity in the baſtile.“ In the 
mean time the king's perſon was ſeized; and the 
conſtable was ſent to a place of confinement; 

Great numbers who had been expelled the city 
for their attachment to the Burgundian intereſt; 
now returned, and the almoſt: general indignation 
being revived, another ſlaughter enſued; in which 
the conſtable was brought from priſon and maſ- 
ſacred in the ſtreet ; his wife too, was treated with 
the greateſt indignity, and two thouſand of his 
adherents were ſacrificed to the fury of popular 
zeal; ö ö | 

This done, the queen and the duke of Burgun- 


dy entered Paris in a triumphant manner, and if- 
| ſued ſuch edicts as they thought might promotetheir 


' own intereſt ; while on the other hand, they threat- 


| 


fall, they might ruſh on the enem 


cc 


ened all who might pay obedience to the duke; 


* ſo that the partizans of each faction were treat- 


© ed as rebels by the other, and it was deemed 
5 criminal even to take a neutral part.” | 

Henry of England, in the true ſpirit of a war- 
rior, endeavoured to avail himſelf of the diſſen- 
tion of his foes, and ſeemed determined on accom- 
pliſhing the reduction of Rouen, which he had 
before meditated ; and he aſſaulted the garriſon 
of that place with ſuch fury; that the befieged 
agreed to ſubmit to terms of capitulation. 

Henry infiſted that they ſhould ſurrender pri- 
ſoners at diſcretion ; but this reſolution only re- 
duced them to deſpair, and gave vigour to minds 
otherwiſe diſpirited : they reſolved to undermine 
a large part of the wall, ſo that, when it ſhould 
y and make their 
eſcape, or periſh in the attempt. 

Henry was influenced, by this raſh determina- 
tion, to offer terms of capitulation, which were 
accepted, and were in ſubſtance, That if the place 
ſhould not be relieved by the nineteenth of Ja- 
nuary, it ſhould ſubmit to the Engliſh king, againſt 
whom the ſoldiers of the garriſon ſhould ſwear not 
to act till the firſt day of January in the enſuing; 
year. It is not to the credit of Henry to relate, 
that after this ſubmiſſion, he cauſed the garriſon 
to. be plundered, and one of the citizens to be 
put to death, for his ſingular zeal in defending 
the rights of the reſt, 5 

Henry being now in poſſeſſion of Normandy; 
eſtabliſhed an exchequer and mint at Rouen, abo- 
ſhed ſeveral taxes diſagreeable to the people, and 
reſtored many of their antient privileges, with a 
view to conciliate their affections. | 
Henry, ſtill determined to purſue his conqueſts; 
made himſelf maſter of great part of the adjacent 
country, which induced the duke of Burgundy 
to attempt a reconcihation with the dauphin z 
but as this could not be effected, * conferences 
« were opened with the Engliſh at Louvieres, 
& where a truce was concluded till Eaſter ; after 
c which the duke of Burgundy, incenſed at the 
6 diſdain with which the dauphin treated his of- 
66 fer of friendſhip, determined to conclude a 
6 peace with the king of England. Accordingly, 
he informed Henry, that Charles was fincerely 
6 defirous of an accommodation, and requeſted 
«© an interview with him, at which they might 
{© regulate the conditions of the peace, and con- 
clude the marriage which had been ſo long de- 
pending.“ Henry acceded to this propoſal, 
and agreed to a truce for three months, that all 
the preliminary articles might be adjuſted. Wy 
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The people of France were alarmed at this pro- 
ceeding, conſcious that no advantageous peace 
could be obtained in the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs. Several of the nobility attempted to effect 
a reconciliation between the dauphin and the duke 


of Burgundy; but this proving ineffectual, the 


kings of England and France agreed to meet un- 
der a tent in the neighbourhood of Meulant ; but 
the French king being, from illneſs, unable to 


attend, the queen and duke of Burgundy appear- || 


ed as his proxies, and the dukes of Clarence and 
Glouceſter were appointed to act on the part of 
the king of England. ty 

At the firſt conference, the French queen, who 
was attended by her daughter Catherine, perceiv- 
ed that the princeſs had captivated the heart of the 
Engliſh king ; wherefore ſhe prevented a future 
meeting between them, in the hope that the young 
king might be tempted to 


growing paſhon. 


Henry had too much policy to yield to ſuch an 


artifice, and he informed the duke, that “he 


ce would never lay down his arms, till he had 


« both the king and princeſs in his power.“ Bur- 
gundy was mortified at this declaration ; but ſup- 
_ preſſing 
Henry would at length be weary of the war. 

. Overtures were. now privately made to the dau- 
phin, who, to prevent a diſhonourable peace, 
« conſented to a coalition, and a treaty was ſigned 
ec between young Charles and the duke of Bur- 


« oundy, in which they promiſed to maintain a 
cc 
cc 
6c 
cc 
«a 
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forces in oppoſing the progreſs of the common 
enemy. Having thus far ſucceeded in his ne- 
gociation, the duke added freſh articles in the 


whole deſign,” and hoſtilities were re-com- 
menced. 

Henry, ſtill ambitious of the crown of France, 
diſpatched the duke of Clarence, and the earl of 
Huntingdon, to ſurprize Ponthieuſe, which they 
did with ſucceſs, deſtroying the greater part of the 


garriſon, and obtaining a great ſhare of plunder, 


with a very confiderable ſum f money. 
Ponthieuſe was but a few leagues from Paris ; 

but Henry, notwithſtanding his repeated con- 

_ queſts, found that danger and difficulty would at- 


tend his procedure, as the nation at large was on 


the point of uniting againſt him. In the interim 
the people of England grew weary of an expedi- 
tion that tended only to exhauſt the treaſury, and 
depopulate the kingdom. | 


Henry now took Giſors, and inveſted and re- 


duced Meulant, from which latter place he ſent 
an army, under the command of the duke of Cla- 
rence, to the neighbourhood of Paris, The dau- 
phin was now, in appearance, reconciled to the 
duke of Burgundy ; but, in reality, he harboured 
the moſt inveterate reſentment againſt him, and 
formed a deſign againſt his life. To accompliſh 
his infernal plan, he marched towards Montereau- 
fur-yonne, at the head of twenty thouſand men, 
and invited the duke to a conference, to adjuſt 
ſome matters of conſequence. _ 

While the duke was proceeding to this confe- 
' rence, he was informed of the dauphin's intenti- 
on; but diſdaining to ſhew any figns of fear, he 


This was an odd article; ſince their affection, if they 
had any for each other, was of the political, not the natu- 


yield his intereſt to his 
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his reſentment, he ſaid, that he hoped 


cordial affection for each other, and unite their 


conferences at Meulant, which defeated his 


| 
| 


| ub a new face to public affairs. 


advanced to the appointed place, where one Ch 
tel and others inhumanly murdered: him. Thi. 
: - The People of 
aris were exaſperated in the higheſt degree, 3 4 
Philip, the young duke of Burgundy, determine 
to revenge his father's death. The French Nile 
retained all her antipathy to her ſon, and eden 
_ to inſpire the king with the ſame hatred 1 
im. | 
Henry thought the difſentions of his enemie 
afforded a proſpect of ſucceſs to his operations: 
wherefore he threatened to beſiege Paris, on which 
the court retired in terror to Troye ; while Hey; 
found that his enemies, inſtead of uniting again 
him, wiſhed him rather to become the inſtru 
of their mutual vengeance. 
The Engliſh monarch now concluded a treat 
with the young duke of Burgundy, on the fol. 
lowing conditions: © That Henry ſhould eſpouſe 
*« the princeſs Catherine without a dower; that 
5 he ſhould not interrupt king Charles in the en. 
« joyment of his crown, nor intermeddle with 
« his revenues during the natural life of that mo- 
« narch; that after the death of Charles, the 
* crown of France ſhould devolve on Henry and 
6 his heirs for ever; that on account of the dif. 
«* order of king Charles, which rendered him in- 
capable of managing the reins of government, 
„ the king of England ſhould aſſume the admi- 
ec niſtration in quality of regent, even during the 
« life of his father in law; that the princes, no- 
© bles, communities and burghers, ſhould take 
5e the oath to the king of England, as regent, 
promiſing to acknowledge him for their foye. 
reign, on the death of Charles ; that the king 
of France ſhould deliver up to the king of Eng- 
land, the letters patent under the great ſeal, 
as a confirmation and ſecurity, for the punctual 
obſervance of the articles; that letters of the 
ſame nature ſhould be figned by the queen, the 
duke of Burgundy, and the peers of the realm, 
in explicit terms, free from all equivocation; 
and the king of England promiſed on his part, 
to grant letters of the ſame import.“ 
The queen and duke of Burgundy acted 3s 
proxies for the king at the ratification of theſe ar- 
ticles, and a truce was agreed on from Deceniber 
till the May following; and when the prelimins- 
ries were adjuſted, another treaty was entered into, 
between Henry's plenipotentiaries and the duke 
of Burgundy, the ſubſtance of which was, “ that 
* one of the king's brothers ſhould marry one of 
* the old duke's daughters; that the king and 
«© duke ſhould be united in the bonds of natural 
& affection *; and that they ſhould unite theit 
* endeavours for puniſhing the dauphin, and the 
* other murderers of the late duke of Burgun- 
« dy; that if the ſaid dauphin, or any other of 
ce the aſſaſſins, ſhould be taken by Henry, her 
{© they ſhould not be releaſed without the conſent 
« of the duke of Burgundy ; that the king ot 
England ſhould allot to the duke and his 
ducheſs, daughter of king Charles, lands to 
the, amount of twenty thouſand livres à year, 
as near as poſſible to the territories of France, 
for which lands they ſhould do homage to the 
crown ; and that they ſhould receive a charter 
for thoſe lands under the great ſeal, to be con- 
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„ by Henry, as ſoon as he ſhould be in 
yo he rs ; that if, for the fu- 
15 3 any perſon, under pretence of a marriage 
T ich one of the daughters of France, ſhould 
; 2 etend to ſuch an aſſignment of lands, the 
5 dune ſhould aſſiſt the ee all his power, 
2 his pretenſions. | 
NY N now eſpouſed the princeſs 
A. D. 1420. Catherine; and, in company with his 
father-in-law, took poſſeſſion of Paris, and affiſt- 
ed the duke of Burgundy in obtaining a ſentence 
againſt the murderers. of his father. The dau- 
hin having been informed of the particulars of 
the late treaty, took on himſelf the authority of 
regent 3 and, to uſe the words of a modern writer, 
« appealed to God and his ſword for the ſupport 
te and defence of his title.“ 

Henry now captured Sens, Montereau, and 
Melun, which laſt was not yielded till the inhabi- 
tants were ſo reduced by famine, that they could 
make no longer reſiſtance. Of this latter place 
Henry promiſed to ſpare the lives of all in the 
garriſon except thoſe concerned in the murder of 
te late duke of Burgundy; “ and as the gover- 
« nor himſelf was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having 
been one of the aſſaſſins, the preſent duke in- 
« ſiſted on his immediate puniſhment ; but Hen- 
« ry, who admired him for his brave and gallant 
« defence, interceded in his favour, and prevent- 
ed his execution, though he was committed to 
« cloſe cuſtody in the Chateau-Galliard, where 
« he remained a priſoner upwards of twenty 
“ years. 45 

Henry and his father-in-law now made a public 


of public affairs, and leaving Henry a mere 


great diſguſt * 8 the former, and tak ing 


ion of the baſtile, expelling the duke's garri- 


e, and behaving very haughtily, equal diſguſt | 
1 | was felt by Burgundy, and the people of rank in | cc 
| general, | 


The duke of Burgundy appeared at | 
court in deep mourning, and demand- 


A. D. 1421, 


| ed juſtice on the murderers of his father. Here- 
upon the dauphin and his aſſociates were ſummon- 
e to make their appearance, but paying, no re- 
gard to the citation, they were ſentenced to ba- 
niſament for life: but the dauphin - appealed to 
* God and his own ſword” againſt this ſentence, 
and all proceedings that might: be carried on to 
bis prejudice, in the name of the king his father. 
The remote provinces of France, and even ſome 
places in the neighbourhood of Paris, were ſtill 
| Varmly in the intereſt of the dauphin; ſo that 
Henry law many difficulties yet in his way, before 
he could hope to profit by the advantages he had 
| already gained. | | 3 | SPE 9 | 

In want of money to carry on the war, Henry 
embarked for England with his queen, who was 
crowned a, few days after their arrival. On the 
meeting of parliament in the month of May, a 
lublidy was granted to enable the king to carry on. 
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»This article will well bear a remark, Ambition is the 


curle of mankind ; and perhaps Providence ' ſent kings 
zmongſt us, as the A. po I our crimes, . 
N Catherine arrived from: England, and the two 
u theWhitſun-holidays together at Paris, in a graud 

magnificent manner; though Henry's court was much 


W cotrance into Paris, in a very magnificent ſtile; 
bot the duke of Burgundy aſſuming the direction 


gpber in the adminiſtration, the latter conceived | 
pol-| 
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more * and ſplendid than that of Charles. 


the dauphin. 
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during the prince's minority. 


193 
the war againſt the dauphin; but at the very time 
they granted this money, they preſented a paper 
ſomething in form of a petition, in which they 
aflerted, that * the conquelt of France proved 
e the ruin of England *.” _ | 
Henry had received intelligence, that the duke 
of Clarence, with ten thouſand troops, had made 
an incurſion into the province of Anjou, the in- 
habitants of which were devoted to the intereſt of 
the dauphin; on which he embarked for France, 
and ſoon turned the ſcale of victory, which had 
preponderated in favour of the enemm. 
The king no ſooner arrived, than he marched 
to the relief of Chartres, which was beſieged by 
This done, he made himſelf maſter 
of Dreux, and at length laid ſiege to Meaux, 
which ſurrendered at diſcretion, after a long and 
obſtinate defence +. | 
The governor of Meaux having been 
remarkable for his cruelty in hanging 
all the Engliſh and Burgundians that fell into his 
hands, Henry cauſed him to be hanged on the 
ſame tree on which he had executed many others. 
The reduction of this fortreſs, and other im- 
portant ſucceſſes, placed Henry's affairs in the 
moſt advantageous point of view. He conquered 


A.D. 1422, 


| moſt of the towns near Paris, and drove the dau- 


phin beyond the Loire; thus, by his perfonal 


| valour, and a conjunction of fortunate circum- 
ſtances, ſubjecting the greater part of the king- 


dom of France. | | 

In this high tide of glory, and in the full con- 
fidence of totally ſubduing the dauphin and his 
party, againſt whom he was maten enz he was 
taken ill, and compelled to return to Vincennes. 
When he learnt that there were no hopes of his 
recovery, he ſent for all the Engliſh noblemen in 
his train, and raifing himſelf in his bed, obſerv- 
ed, that * his reign, though ſhort, had been glo- 
rious; that though his wars had occaſioned 
much bloodſhed, the cauſe was chiefly impu- 
table to the French, who would not agree to 
& equitable terms of peace; that with reſpect to 
© himſelf, he could meet death without the leaſt 
% apprehenſion, but lamented the fate of his in- 
& fant ſon, who could not finiſh the work he had 
& ſo gloriouſly begun.“ 
Having e, their attachment and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the young prince, and requeſted that they 
would ſuperintend his education, and conſole the 
queen in her affliction; he deſired that the duke 
of Glouceſter might act as regent of England 


cc 


He now enquired how long it was ſuppoſed he 
might live; and the phyſicians telling him that 
he. would ſcarcely ſurvive two hours 4, he receiv- 
ed the news with great tranquillity, and after 
ſome exerciſes of devotion, he expired on the laſt 
day of Auguſt-1422, after a reign of nine years, 
four, months, and eleven days. | 
The body of the deceaſed king was brought to 
England, and interred in Weſtminſter-abbey ; and 
his queen cauſed a ſtatue of filver, as large as life, 
to be placed on his tomb.' Fn 
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t We are told, that having confeſſed his ſins, he ordered 
his chaplains to recite the ſeven penitential pſalms. When 
they pronounced that paſſage, ** Build thou the walls of 
fs ſeruſalem,”” he interrupted them, and declared, on the 
word of a dying prince, 55 intention of embarking in a 
cruſade, as ſoon as he ſhould have eſtabliſhed a 
with France, _ | 
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ſolid peace 
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To give a candid account of any ſovereign, it 
ſeems requiſite to recite what different writers have 
ſaid of him: One tells us, that © he excelled all 
« his cotemporaries in perſonal courage and mi- 
ce litary proweſs; he was hardy, patient, labori- 
ce ous, and more capable of enduring the extre- 
ce mities of a military life, than almoſt any ſol- 
ce dier in his army. He was endowed with many 
ce eminent virtues, and if we make indulgence 
ce for ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the 
« yulgar are inclined to do, among his virtues, 
ce they were untainted by any confiderable ble- 
« miſh. Religious without ſuperſtition, juſt with- 
ce out rigour, and affable with a becoming dig- 
ce nity, he at once engaged the affections, and 
«© commanded the efteem of all around him.” 

Another writer ſays, “ he was, upon the whole, 


&« à prince of an excellent character, and had all 
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© than to his arms. 


[ſon, Henry of Windſor *, ſo called 
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was a good ſoldier and an able politician; ez. 
pable of forming great projects, and as Kite 
and indefatigable to put them in executi OY 
Though his courage is unqueſtionable, of Whi ey 
he gave a moſt glorious proof at the battle - 
Agincourt, yet his ſucceſs in France was 10 
owing to the inteſtine diviſions of that kin 


and his policy in turnin 
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g them to his advantage, 


Henry the Fifth died in the thirty-fourth year 
of his age; and candour will allow, that he was 


on the whole, a great charadter. He left only one 


ry o from the 
place of his birth, the particulars of whoſe reign 


we now proceed to relate, 


* 


* This prince was born on the ſiæth of December, 1421. 


HENRY VI. ſurnamed of WINDSOR. 


MMEDIATELY upon the demiſe of Henry | 
I the Fifth, the parliament aflembled, and in 
contradiction to the verbal appointment of the 
late king, they inveſted the powers of the regency 
in John duke of Bedford, to the excluſion of his 
younger brother the duke of Glouceſter, who was, 
however, intruſted with the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment during the abſence of his brother, Leſt 


theſe princes ſhould abuſe the authority delegated | 
to them, the parliament appointed a council, | 


without whoſe advice and concurrence they were 
prohibited to engage in any meaſures of high na- 
tional importance. 
Exeter, and his brother Henry, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, were appointed to ſuperintend the educa- 
tion of the prince. 

Firmly attached to the intereſts of their coun- 
try, the dukes of Bedford and Gloucefter eagerly 
adopted every meaſure that appeared likely to con- 
tribute to the eſtabliſhment of public tranquillity 
and happineſs. The war with France they con- 
ſidered as an object of high importance to the na- 
tional welfare; and therefore they were ſolicitous. 
to avoid all other contentions, leſt they ſhould 
be diverted from a vigorous proſecution of this 
war. 

Fifty days after the deceaſe of his ſon-in-law, 
Charles VI. king of France, died; and in con- 
ſequence of that event, an entire revolution oc- 
curred in the ſtate of affairs of that monarchy. 
Great numbers of the French nobility, who had 
conſidered themſelves as bound in duty to an im- 
plicit obedience to the late king, even when his 
commands were evidently pregnant with the moſt 
miſchievous conſequences, now held themſelves 

to be under equal bonds of obligation to the dau- 
phin. Such was the ſagacity and penetration of 
the duke of Bedford, that he readily perceived 
the diſpoſition of the French nobility, and that 


Thomas Beaufort, duke of 
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mity to the will of his deceaſed brother, aſſumed 
to himſelf the title and powers of regent. The 
duke's next meaſure was to aſſemble all the French 
nobility, who were attached to the cauſe of Eng- 
land, and to adminiſter to them the oath of alle. 
giance; and this oath was alſo exacted from the 
inhabitants of all the towns under the Engliſh 
government. 5 

In the mean time the dauphin of France was 
not leſs induſtriouſly employed in proſecuting 
every meaſure that could poſſibly add ſtrength to 
his cauſe. Immediately upon the demiſe of his 
father, he procured himfelf to be proclaimed 
king; and repairing to Poitiers, he there receiv- 
ed the right of conſecration in the beginning of 
the following November. The dauphin had ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of Auvergne, Touraine, Langue- 
doc, Dauphine, Berry, part of Saintongue, the 
towns of Rochelle, and Poictou; and he confi- 
dered Provence, Maine, and Anjou, as provinces 
on whoſe fidelity and attachment he might ſately 
repoſe a firm reliance. 
Young Henry's intereſt was ſtrongly eſtabliſhed 
in Guienne and Normandy, Brie, Champagne, 
the iſle of France, and the city of Paris, exclu- 
five of Flanders, Artois, and the two Burgundies, 
all which places were under the government of 
his vaſſal and ally the duke of Burgundy. 
During the contention between the rival powers, 
the ſcene of war was confined to Champagne, La 
Brie, Picardy, and the iſle of France. The Eng- 
liſh exerted their utmoſt efforts to compel the 
French garriſons to evacuate theſe territories, that 
they might afterwards purſue the war with greater 
ſucceſs on the other fide the Loire; and the intereſt 
| of Charles directed him to confine the war within 
thoſe provinces, in order to ſecure the more ſouth- 
ern quarters of his dominions from the invaſions 
of the enemy. 
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the ſentiments they entertained were inimical to 
the intereſts of England. He therefore proclaim- John V. duke of Bretagne, and by his brother 
ed young Henry king of France; and, in confor- Arthur, count de Richemont: but they Were, 


An exact neutrality was ſtill maintained by 


notwith- 
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| who had been taken priſoners. at the battle of 
| Agincourt, were {till detained as ſuch in Eng- 


St, Valery, the garriſon made ſome feeble at- 
| tempts to defend the place, which, however, in 
| a ſhort time capitulated. The count de Ligni 


| Rue in Picardy, and Vetry in Champagne, yield- 


| & to the arms of Jaque de Harcourt, and ano- 
ther French general named La Hire. 


ing this enterprize, the enemy attacked Meulan 
by ſurprize, and ſubdued that place. Meulan 


| Treign's command, they marched their forces to 
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ing, warmly diſpoſed to favour the 
pate of England. Charles had been a principal 
 qrament in producing the murder of the father 
0 the duke of Burgundy ; and therefore that no- 
bleman harboured an implacable animoſity againſt 
him, and determined rigidly to adhere to his trea- 
t of alliance with England. 3 
Lewis III. duke of Anjou, and king of Sicily, 
had eſpouſed the fiſter of Charles, in whoſe cauſe 
he became a zealous advocate, The count de 
Foix, and his brother, attached themſelves to 
Henry, but afterwards deſerted him, and declared 
in fayour of Charles; and the conduct of the 
houſes of Armagnac and Albert was exactly ſimi- 
lar. Though the duke of Orleans, and his bro- 
ther, the count de Engouleſme, were in England 
in the quality of priſoners to Henry, their adhe- 
rents warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of France, which 
was further ſtrengthened by the acquiſition of 
John, duke of Alengon, and his brother Peter, 
who had the reputation of being one of the moſt 
conſummate generals of his time. John, duke of 
Bourbon, was at this time a priſoner in England, 
and therefore he could take no active part in the 
contention ; but his eldeſt ſon, the count of Cler- 
mont, was ſtrongly attached to Charles, for whoſe 
advantage he kept poſſeſfion of all the places be- 
longing to the duke his father, Lewis, count de 
Vendome, and Charles d'Artois, count of Eu, 


. EEE 
Charles VI. died on the twenty-firſt day of Oc- 


tober, at which time the winter ſeaſon was judged | 
to be too near for any important enterprize to be 
| attempted, 


But ſome exploits were, however, 
performed. A body of forces having laid ſiege to 


ſubdued Buſſi, in the province of Guiſe; and La 


In purſuance of a plan projected by his brother 
Henry, the duke of. Bedford determined to at- 
tempt the conqueſt of all the French provinces 
0n this fide the Loire ; and while he was meditat- 


being ſituated within a ſhort ſpace of Paris, the 
duke conſidered the reduction of the town as a 
premeditated inſult offered to his. arms ; and there- 
fore he determined to ſeek revenge, by commenc- 
ng the next campaign, with an effort to recover 
the conquered town. The duke having made 
every preparation for his intended exploit, inveſt- 
ed the town early in the enſuing February. The 
count d'Aumale and | 
manded the Scotch auxiliaries, were ordered by 
Charles to lead their troops to the relief of the 
eſieged: but in expreſs diſobedience to their ſo- 


a different quarter, and the town was under the 
neceſſity of propoſing terms of capitulation. 
eulan being reſtored to the crown of Eng- | 
land, the regent repaired to Amiens, where he 
eld a conference with the dukes of Bretagne and 
urgundy; and the former, in conjunction with 
his brother, the count de Richemont, executed 
a league of confederacy againſt Charles. In con- 
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general Stuart, who com- 


p 


| attack him. The earl of Douglas adviſed them 
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| between the duke of Bedford, and Anne, ſiſter 
of the duke of Burgundy ; and the count de 
Richemont eſpouſed an elder fiſter of the ſame 
duke, who was the relict of the dauphin Lewis. 
The marriage between the duke of Bedford and 
the princeſs Anne, was ſolemnized at Troye, 
| whence he proceeded towards Paris in company 
with his newly eſpouſed eonſort; and in his way 
he made a ſudden attack upon Pont-ſur-Seine, and 
reduced that place with but an inconfiderable loſs 
on either ſide. | 

| The earl of Saliſbury, who was now conſtituted 
governor of Champagne, inveſted the caſtle of 
Montaigne, and leaving the earl of Suffolk to con- 
duct the blockade, undertook in perſon the ſiege 
of Seſanne, and other places. In the mean time 
de Chatel, a French commander, marched to the 
relief of Montaigne, but was obliged to retreat 
to Burgundy, towards which he was purſued by 
the Engliſh troops ; but they fled with too much 
| precipitation to be overtaken, 

Crevant was now beſieged and taken by the 


|Engliſh; the town of Magon was reduced, and 


Courcy, and ſeveral other caſtles, captured, while 
Crotoy capitulated, and at length ſurrendered to 
the duke of Bedford. 

Some of the French king's generals took Ham, 
Guiſe, and Compeigne by ſurprize ; but theſe 
places were ſoon recaptured by the Engliſh ; and 
about this period, ſome troops under the com- 
mand of John de la Pole, brother to the earl of 
Suffolk, were defeated at Gravelle *, and Pole 
was made priſoner : but king Charles loſt in the 
battle of Crevant, numbers greatly ſuperior to 
what the Engliſh ſuſtained in the defeat above- 
mentioned, 2185 
Bedford learning that the adherents 
of Charles had ſurprized Ivry, on the 
frontiers of Normandy, marched thither and be- 
fieged the place, which engaged to ſurrender on the 
fifteenth of Auguſt, if not relieved by that time. 
The French king hearing of this conditional ca- 
pitulation, determined to attempt the relief of the 
place; and uniting ſome Scotch troops, with a a 
number ſent him by the duke of Milan, to a body 
of his own men, he made up an army of twenty 
thouſand, the chief command of which was given 
to the earl of Douglas, who was joined by the 
principal nobility of France, who were ambitious 
of participating the glory of the expedition. 
The French appearing in fight of the Engliſh 
army before Ivry, found it ſo ſtrongly intrench- 
ed, that they were deterred from attacking it, but 
retired and laid fiege to Verneuil, which ſurren- 
dered in a ſhort time. The earl of Saliſbury hav- 
ing brought a reinforcement to the duke of Bed- 
ford, his army now amounted to fifty thouſand 
men. | 

Ivry having ſurrendered on capitulation, the 
regent led his troops towards the French army at 
Verneuil, and having ſtationed his men in a very 
advantageous fituation, waited for the French to 


A.D. 1424. 


againſt ſo raſh a meaſure ; but it was carried into 
execution, principally through the influence of 
the viſcount of Narbonne, who had raiſed diſſen- 
tions in the council of war, in order to carry his 
point. | 


* * 
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* Some writers ſay, that fourteen hundred Engliſh fell in 


mat: . : 2, this action, while others make the number no more than 
mation of this treaty, a marriage was ſolemnized || 


three hundred, 


The 
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The number of the French ſlain in this action, 


amount, according to the loweſt account, to five 


thouſand; but ſome hiſtorians even double that 
number. Douglas, Narbonne, the earl of Bu- 
chan, and many other officers of diſtinction, were 
numbered among the dead; while the loſs on the 


fide of the Engliſh amounted to about two thou- | 


ſand veteran troops. 

On the tollowing day Verncuil was inveſted by 
Bedford, who ſeized all the money deſtined for 
the payment of the forces, together with the bag- 
gage of the French, Scotch, and Italian generals. 
This event was ſucceeded by the earl of Saliſbu— 
ry's reducing the town of Mans, the capital of 


Maine ; and ſoon afterwards that province was | 


totally ſubjected *. e 
Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, governor 
of Ireland, dying towards the cloſe of this year, 


his nephew Richard, duke of York +, ſucceeded | 


to all his rights, particularly 


that of the crown 
of England, 


The Engliſh affairs in France had been hitherto 


in a very proſperous way, and it appeared as if 
the regent would have made a compleat conqueſt 
of the nation. The French King, by the nume- 
rous defeats he had met with, and the number of 
fortified places he had loſt, was reduced almoſt 


to deſpair ; and the Engliſh, in a deriding manner, | 


uſed to call him *The little king of Bourges.“ 
While matters on the fide of Charles were in 
this diſagreeable ſituation, a circumſtance occur- 
red that laid the foundation of the ruin of the 
Engliſh intereſt in France. This (ſays an hiſ— 
&« torian of credit) was a quarrel between the 
«© duke of Glouceſter, and the duke of Brabant, 
on account of Jacquelin, wife to the latter, 


came poſſeſſed of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, 
and Frieſland. But ſhe being at variance with 


to London. Here ſhe got her marriage diſ- 
ſolved by the anti-pope Benedict XIII. after 
which the duke of Glouceſter took her to wife, 
with a view of getting poſſeſſion of thoſe rich 
provinces, This he attempted by force of 
arms, and employed thoſe troops againſt the. 
duke of Brabant, which ſhould have been ſent 
to enable the regent to carry on the war in 
France. The forces of the duke of Burgundy 
were alſo by this means diverted that way, who 
took part with the duke of Brabant againſt the 
duke of Glouceſter, Theſe things occaſioned 
the war in France to be, as it were, at a ſtand 
for ſome time; and gave Charles an opportu- 
nity to contrive meaſures for retrieving his af- 
fairs: and one main ſtep towards this, was his 


— 


* A ſhort time before theſe tranſactions, James I. king 


of Scotland, was ſet at liberty, on condition that the Scots | 


ſhould no longer aſſiſt the French againſt the Engliſh, He 
had been a priſoner in England ever ſince the year 1406. 
His father, bs Robert, was ſending him to France, to be 
out of the way of his uncle, the duke of Albany, who aſ- 
pired to the crown, The young prince failing by the coaſt 
of Norfolk, went on ſhore to refreſh himſelf ; where he was 
ſeized and ſent up to Henry IV. who confined him in the 
Tower, King Robert died a few days after, and the crown 
devolved on his captive ſon, The duke of Albany aſſumed 
the regency, and governed all in Scotland, and was glad to 
have the king his nephew detained in England, leſt other- 
Wiſe he ſhould be ſtripped of his authority; and this is the 


through whom, at her father's death, he be-| 


her huſband, ordered matters ſo, that ſhe was 
carried off by ſome Englith knights, and brought 
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army, with which he entered Normandy, 


| Montargis, by the baſtard of Orleans, 


m the 
of Bre. 


6 Engliſh, and by his means, the duke 
& tagne his brother.“ | 

The earl of Richemont, who was 
now conſtable of France, raiſed a large A. D. 1426. 
made himſelf maſter of Pontorſon, and Do. 
voured to take St. James de Beurron, but failed 
in the attempt. The regent going to England! 
the Engliſh forces were commanded by the «gy 
of Warwick, and defeated, at the blockade of 
) whoſe troops 
ſlew great numbers of their men. 

Although the Engliſh had, in ſeveral inſtances 
been conſiderable ſufferers, yet they were ſtill ſu. 
perior in force to the French king, to obtain ſome 


material advantage over whom was the great view 


of the regent; and he particularly aimed to drive 
him beyond the Loire, which he thought would 
compleat his plan of operations. | 

To effect this great purpoſe, the command of 
the army was beſtowed on the earl of Saliſbury, 
with whom were joined the earl of Suffolk, Tal. 
bot, Falſtaff F, and other commanders of tried 
courage and experience, The army 1 5 
marched towards Orleans, to which 1428. 
fiege was laid on the twenty-firſt of October. Pre. 
vious to this, Saliſbury had reduced many places 
in the neighbourhood, which might have other. 
wiſe annoyed the befiegers. 

From this circumſtance the French formed 1 


judgment of his intentions, and therefore tork 


care that Orleans ſhould be amply ſupplied wit), 
proviſions ;- and the baſtard of Orleans, and ftere- 


ral other officers of diſtinction, threw themlelres 


into the city. | | | 

When the earl of Saliſbury arrived before the 
place, he found that his army was not numerous 
enough to inveſt it on every fide ; wherefore he 
erected fixty forts about it, “ fix whereof, upon 
ce the fix chief avenues of the city, were much 
© ſtronger than the reſt, in order to hinder the 
French from throwing in freſh ſuccours.“ Hon. 
ever, theſe precautions were not wholly effectual, 
The French, by fighting their way through their 
opponents, got into the city in ſuch numbers, 
that the garriſon was ſtrengthened in a very cor- 
ſiderable degree. 9 05 

The regent, in the mean time, took care to 
ſend freſh ſupplies to the beſiegers, whoſe army 
was thereby continually encreaſing. For four 
months there was a conſtant ſucceſſion of aſſaul, 
ſallies, and ſkirmiſhes, each party behaving with 
the moſt fingular valour and determined brave! 
It was now impoſſible to judge what would be the 
event of a conteſt ſo intereſting. The Engliſh 
had made themſelves maſters of the Tournelles, 


— 


5 


his ſon and ſucceſſor in the regency being but a weak prince, 
the great men in Scotland, whoſe intereſt it was to ſtop the 
progreſs of the Englith in France, ſent ſeveral aids to Charles. 
To prevent this for the future, and to get the Scots already 
in France recalled, was the reaſon for granting king James 
his 385 at this time, upon the condition before-mentt- 
oned. | | 

+ Richard was ſon of Anne, ſiſter of Mortimer, and the 
earl of Cambridge, beheaded in the late reign. , _ 

t One of our writers ſays, *©* the regent. was obliged to 
„ retire into England, and in the mean time his vigila" 
* enemy began to recover from his late conſternation» Du. 
© mois, at the head of a thouſand men, compelled the e 
e of Warwick to raiſe the ſiege of Montargis.“ 

Some writers ſpell this name Faſtolffe. 


jealpn why Scotland attempted but little againſt the Engliſh, 
rom that time: but after the death of the duke of Albany, 
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* proviſions 
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ſoldiers, 


the beſiegers. 
: p0-ha of 5 The battle o 
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df wer on the bridge; but the earl of 
ind of fell i this attack * and was ſucceeded 
* = earl of Suffolk, who carried on the ſiege 
. ing ardour. & Qi | 
ys wn the regent was continually ſend- 
. and recruits to the place, which 
health and ſpirits of the army. 
Among other things, during Lent, he 
A. D. 1429. ſent a quantity of falt-fiſh from Paris, 
uarded by ſeventeen hundred men, under the 
- mmand of Falſtaff, This coming to the know- 
led e of the French King, he diſpatched the earl 
f Clermont, with a body of three thouſand 
i who attacked the convoy, and a battle 
enſued; but Falſtaff behaved with ſo much cou- 
e and addreſs, that he killed great numbers 
Tho enemy, over whom he obtained a compleat 
ridtory and conveyed the proviſions in ſafety to 
e befegers. This ſingular action obtained the 
Herrings.“ 
We come now to the recital of one of the moſt 
extraordinary circumſtances that occurs in the hiſ- 
tory of any nation. While the French monarch, 


mortified at this defeat, was dreading the loſs of | 


Orleans, which might end in the loſs of all the 
reſt of his kingdom, a revolution in his affairs 
aroſe from a circumſtance of all others the leaſt 
likely to be attended with ſucceſs. | 

A part of this hiſtory, as it 1s well told, we 
ſhall give in the words of an ingenious writer. 
& In the village of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, 
« on the borders of Lorrain, there lived a coun- 


« try girl, about twenty-ſeven years of age, called | 


« Joan of Arc. This girl had been a ſervant at 
« a ſmall inn; and in that humble ſtation had 
« ſubmitted to thoſe hardy employments which 
« fit the body for the fatigues of war. She was 
« of an irreproachable life, and had hitherto teſ- 
« tified none of thoſe enterprizing qualities which 
« diſplayed themſelves ſoon after. She content- 
« edly fulfilled the duties of her ſituation, and 
© was remarkable only for her modeſty and love 
« of religion : but the miſeries of her country 
« ſeemed to have been one of the greateſt objects 


bo her compaſſion and regard. Her king ex- 
ce pelled his native throne, her country laid in 


e blood, and ſtrangers executing unnumbered 
e rapines before her eyes, were ſufficient to ex- 
«© cite. her reſentment, and to warm her heart 


| « vvith a defire of redreſs. Her mind, enflamed 
| © by theſe objects, and brooding with melancholy 
| © ſtedfaſtneſs upon them, began to feel ſeveral 


„ impulſes, which ſhe was willing to miſtake for 
© the inſpirations of heaven. Convinced of the 
* reality of her own admonitions, ſhe had re- 


| © courſe to one Baudricourt, governor of Vau- 
| © couleurs, and informed him of her deſtination 


© by heaven, to free her native country from its 
te fierce invaders. Baudricourt treated her at firſt 
* with ſome neglect; but her importunities at 


length prevailed; and willing to make a trial 


*© of her pretenſions, he gave her ſome atten- 
* dants, who conducted her to the French court, 
* which at that time reſided at Chinon, 

The French court were probably ſenfible of 


2 


1 


—— 


* As the earl was taking a view of the city from a win- 
ow of this tower, a cannon-ball, as it paſſed, took off his 
= and ftruck out one of his eyes, ſo that he died in a 
v days, Mir 

f This may be eaſily accounted for; ſince, if an impoſi- 
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the weakneſs of her pretenſions; but they were 
willing to make uſe of every artifice to ſupport 
their declining fortunes. It was therefore given 
out, that Joan was actually inſpired; that ſhe 
was able to diſcover the king among the num- 
ber of his courtiers, although he had laid afide 
all the diſtinctions of his authority: that ſhe 
had ſhewn him ſuch ſecrets as were only known 
to himſelf; and that ſhe had demanded, and 
minutely deſcribed, a ſword in the church of 
St. Catherine de Fierbois, which ſhe had never 
ſeen . Eo 
* In this manner the minds of the vulgar be- 
ing prepared for her appearance, ſhe was arm- 
ed cap-a-pee, mounted on a charger, and ſhewn 
in that martial dreſs to the people. She was 
then brought before the doors of the univer- 
fity ; and they, tinctured with the credulity of 
the times, or willing to ſecond the impoſture, 
declared that ſhe had actually received her com- 
miſſion from above. | | 
When the preparations for her miſſion were 
compleatly blazoned, their next aim was to 
ſend her againſt the enemy. The Engliſh were 
at that time beſieging the city of Orleans, the 
laſt reſource of Charles, and every thing pro- 
miſed them a ſpeedy ſurrender. Joan under- 
took to raiſe the ſiege; and to render herſelf 
ſtill more remarkable, girded herſelf with the 
miraculous ſword, of which ſhe had before ſuch 
extraordinary notices. Thus equipped, ſhe or- 
dered all the ſoldiers to confeſs themſelves be- 
fore they ſet out; ſhe diſplayed in her hand a 
conſecrated banner, and aſſured the troops of 
certain ſucceſs. Such confidence on her ſide 
ſoon raiſed the ſpirits of the French army; and 
even the Engliſh, who pretended to deſpiſe her 
efforts, felt themſelves ſecretly influenced with 


the terrors of her miſſion. A ſupply of pro- 


viſions was to be conveyed into the town; 
Joan |, at the head of ſome French troops, 
covered the embarkation, and entered Orleans 
at the head of the convoy, which ſhe had ſafely 
protected. While ſhe was leading her troops 
along, a dead filence and aſtoniſhment reigned 
among the Engliſh; and they regarded with 
religious awe, that temerity which they thought 
nothing but ſupernatural affiſtance could in- 
ſpire: but they were ſoon rouzed from their 
ſtate of amazement, by a ſally from the town; 
Joan led on the beſieged, bearing the ſacred 
ſtandard in her hand, encouraging them with 


her words and actions, bringing them up to 


the trenches, and overpowering the beſiegers 
in their own redoubts. In the attack of one of 
the forts, ſhe was wounded in the neck with 
an arrow; but inſtantly pulling out the weapon 
with her own hands, and getting the wound 
quickly dreſſed, ſhe haſtened back to head the 
troops, and plant her victorious banner on the 
ramparts of the enemy. Theſe ſucceſſes con- 
tinuing, the Engliſn found that it was impoſ- 
ſible to reſiſt troops animated by ſuch fuperior 
energy; and Suffolk, who conducted the at- 
tack, thinking that it might prove extremely 


tion was intended, any perſon might have been inſtructed to 
give her an account of this ſword, and its particular embel- 
liſhments. 


t She was known by the name of La Pucelle d Orleans, 


% dan- 


the Maid of Orleans. 
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te dangerous to remain any longer in the preſence 


« of ſuch a courageous and victorious enemy, 
ce raiſed the fiege, and retreated with all imagi- 


& nary precaution, 


 « From being attacked, the French now in 
ce turn became the aggreſſors. Charles formed a 
& body of fix thouſand men, and ſent them to 
ce befiege Jergeau, whither the . command- 
&« ed by the earl of Suffolk, had retired, with a 
« detachment of his army. The city was taken; 
c Suffolk yielded himſelf a priſoner ; and Joan 
c marched into the place in triumph, at the head 
4c of the army, A battle was ſoon after fought 
ce near Patay *, where the Engliſh were worſted, 
& as before; and the generals, Scales and Tal- 
ce bot, were taken priſoners. | 

« The raifing the fiege of Orleans was one part 
& of the maid's promiſe to the king of France; 
& the crowning him at Rheims + was the other, 


ce She now declared that it was time to compleat 


ce that ceremony; and Charles, in purſuance of 
c her advice, ſet out for Rheims, at the head of 
cc twelve thouſand men. The towns through 
& which he paſſed opened their gates to receive 
&* him; and Rheims ſent him a deputation, with 
ce its keys, upon his approach. The ceremony 
& of his coronation was there performed with the 
e utmoſt ſolemnity; and the Maid of Orleans 7 
& (for ſo ſhe was now called) ſeeing the comple- 


© tion of her miſſion, deſired leave to retire, al- 


& ledging, that ſhe had now accompliſhed the 
«& end of her calling. But her ſervices had been 


“ ſo great, that the king could not think of part- 


© ing; he preſſed her ſtay ſo earneſtly, that ſhe 
&« at length complied with his requeſt.” 

Fortune now appeared to have changed her fide : 
the Engliſh, inſtead of being every where ſuc- 
ceſsful, were conquered in every place, 
Soiſſons, Chateau-Thierri, Provins, and many 


other towns and fortreſſes, ſubmitted to Charles | 
without heſitation; while the Engliſh were ſo 


diſpirited, that they fled from every attack, and 
knew not whether to aſcribe their misfortunes to 
the influence of heaven, or the magic of witch- 


craft; but their terrors appeared to be equal, 


whatever was the cauſe. 


Thus did the © e loſe the places they bd 
„while the French triumph- 


heretofore conquere 
ed in their turn. 'The domeſtic and foreign di- 
viſions among our countrymen, incapacitated them 
from carrying on the war with any degree of vi- 
gour. The regent, notwithſtanding his prudent 


management, found it impoſſible to ſtop the pro- 


reſs of the enemy; but he had recourſe to a 
piece of policy, which he thought would tend to 
conciliate the affections of the nk to the king 
of England. 


He cauſed the young monarch, who had been | 


crowned in England in 1429, to come to Paris, 


where he was crowned king of France at the end | 


of the following year. 'This ceremo- 
ny was performed with the utmoſt 


i es 
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We are told that, in this battle, two thouſand five hun- 


dred Engliſhmen were taken priſoners. 

+ The French kings are crowned at Rheims to this day, 

t What raiſed the courage of the French, was the belief 
that this heroine was ſent from God to deliver France ; and 
the conſternation and panic of the Engliſh was owing to 
the opinion they had, that ſhe was a witch, and acted by 
the help of the devil: though, after all, it is highly pro- 
bable, that ſhe was prepared and trained up to act the part 
ſhe did, by ſome great politicians in Charles's court, on 


Laon, | 
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{till acknowledged the Englith power, taking the 


oaths of allegiance : but it was not in 
of a pompous ceremony to win hearts alread 
eſtranged, or to fix thoſe which were w 
The greater part of the kingdom had declareg in 
favour of their own ſovereign, and the reſt ſeem. 
ed diſpoſed to do ſo the moment an opportunir 
ſhould offer. / 
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omp and magnificence ; thoſe of the French who 


the POwer 


avering. 


Not long afterwards an event happened, which 


though it at firſt ſeemed flattering to the cauſe of 
the Engliſh in France, proved in the end its de. 


ſtruction. The circumſtances are thus related: 
e The duke of Burgundy, at the head of a pon. 
« erful army, laid fiege to Compeigne ; and the 
« Maid of Orleans had thrown herſelf into the 
ce place contrary to the wiſhes of the governor, why 
&« did not defire the company of one whoſe authg. - 
& rity would be greater than his own. The gal- 
&« riſon, however, were rejoiced at her appear. 
cc ance, and believed themſelves invincible under 
ce her protection. But their joy was of ſhort du. 
6e ration; for Joan, having one day headed a fal. 
& ly, and twice driven the enemy from their in- 
„ trenchments, ſhe was at laſt obliged to retire, 
c placing herſelf in the rear, to protect the re. 
c treat of her forces: but in the end, attempting 
ce to follow her troops into the city, ſhe found 
„e the gates ſhut, and the bridge drawn up by gr. 
« der of the governor, who is ſaid to have lon 

% wiſhed for an opportunity of delivering her up 
ec to the enemy Y.” 

The affailants were tranſported to the higbeſt 
pitch of joy, at having in their. poſſeſſion, one 
who had fo long been an object of their terror, 
Te Deum was publicly celebrated on the occaſ. 
on, and the Engliſh vainly flattered themſelves, 
that having this wonderful woman in their poſi. 
fion, all their former ſucceſſes would be renewed, 
The regent, who had purchaſed her of the count 
of Vendome, committed her to priſon. 

Such was the credulity of the age, ſuch the ſu. 
perſtition of the natives of either kingdom, that 


| any circumſtance that coincided with the warmth 


of their paſſions, met with implicit belief. The 
famous Maid of Orleans, who had hitherto been 
regarded as a ſaint, was now deemed a ſorcereſs, to 
whom even the demon who had hitherto inſpired 
her, would no longer grant his protection. 
The council came to a reſolution, that ſhe 
ſhould be ſent to Rouen, there to be tried for 
witcheraft. The biſhop of Beauvais, who was 1 
warm friend to the cauſe of the Engliſh, preſent- 
ed a petition againſt this heroic, but devoted girl, 
whoſe only crime ſeems to have been a warm at- 
tachment to a noble enthuſiaſm for the rights of 
her country. Even the univerſity of Paris ſe- 
conded the mean petition of the biſhop ; ſuch 
was the effect of prejudice and ſuperſtition. 
The Engliſh king then reſided at Rouen. Se. 


veral prelates were appointed to try the preſume 


culprit z but there was no Engliſhman among 


—— 


purpoſe to revive the courage of the diſmayed French: but 


what is moſt extraordinary is, that this contrivance ſhoul 


ſucceed according to their wiſh. 

$ It is ſaid by one of our writers, that when ſhe found 
her eſcape impraQicable, ſhe ſurrendered to the baſtard of 
Vendome, who delivered her to the count de Ligny, gene- 
ral of the Burgundian troops. The regent hearing the 
agreeable news of her having been taken, purchaſed her d 
the count for a valuable conſideration. 


l 


them, 
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hem, except the cardinal of Wincheſter. The 
t ſortunate victim to blind zeal and irritated paſ- 
fo into court loaded with irons, but 


ae- 2 e 1 
fon in the military habit ſhe had worn when 
ſhe led on her troops to conqueſt and to honour, 
No dejection appeared in her countenance, but 
her whole deportment manifeſted the dignity of 
her mind, arifing from the conciouſneſs that ſhe 
had diſcharged her duty. She appealed to God 
and the pope for the truth of her former revela- 
tions; but her judges, whoſe paſſions appear to 
have been ſufficiently enflamed, found her guilty of 
hereſy and witchcraft, and condemned her to be 
| 1 | | 
bo vs to the infliftion of this horrid ſen- 
tence, it was determined that, if poſſible, ſhe 
ſhould be obliged to recant her former errors. All 
che arts of terror and ſeverity were uſed to compel 
her to compliance; till at length ſhe was ſo deject- ' 
ed by the inſulting treatment, that ſer ſpirits were 
totally broken, and ſhe no longer entertained thoſe 
extravagant ideas of her divine miſſion, which 
had hitherto occupied her mind. She profeſſed a| 
readineſs to recant what ſhe had formerly aflerted, | 
and promiſed that the would not again yield to 
thoſe impulſes which had miſled herſelf and others. | 
4 This (ſays an ingenious writer) was what her 
« oppreſſors defired ; and willing to ſhew ſome 
ce appearance of mercy, they changed her ſen- 
« tence into perpetual impriſonment, and to be 
« fed during life on bread and water. But the 
« rage of her enemies was not yet ſatiated. Per- 
« fectly ſatisfied of her guilt, they were willing 
(e to know if her reformation was equally certain. 
« $uſpecting that the female dreſs, which ſhe had 
« conſented to wear, was diſagreeable to her, 
« they purpoſely placed in her apartments a ſuit 
« of men's apparel, and watched for the effect of 
« their temptation upon her. Their cruel arti- 
« fices prevailed. Joan, ſtruck with the fight 
66 of a dreſs in which ſhe had gained ſo much 
« glory, immediately threw off her penitent robes, 
« and put on her the forbidden garment. Her 
« encmies caught her equipped in this manner; 
& and her imprudence was conſidered as a relapſe 


& into her former tranſgreſhons. No recantation |: 


& would ſuthce, and no pardon would be granted 
« to her. She was condemned to be burnt alive 
in the market- place of Rouen; and this infa- 
0 n_ ſentence was accordingly executed upon 
« her +,” 

The fate of this unfortunate girl was prejudi- 
cial to the affairs of the French king, without 
being of the leaſt advantage to the Engliſh mo- 
narch. Charles was ſo diſtreſſed for want of mo- 


8 CI 


—— 


* One account ſays, ſhe was condemned as an heretic, to 
penance all the reſt of her life on bread and water. Soon 
alter, the ſame judges, on pretence that ſhe had relapſed 
— former errors, delivered her over to the ſecular 
+ Thus fell this admirable heroine, a ſacrifice to the bar- 
arous policy, or bigotted ſuperſtition of the Engliſh, after 
having atchieved prodigies of valour in ſupport of the de- 
Clining cauſe of her king and country. 
{ It may be proper to inſert, in a note, ſome circum- 
ances which would otherwiſe break the thread of our hiſ- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tory, In 1436, the duke of Burgundy beſieged Calais with 


a large army; but the duke of Glouceſter, at the deſire of 
t e council, went over to relieve it, and compelled Burgun- 
to raiſe the ſiege; after which he purſued him into Flan- 
fers and having ravaged the country, returned with a very 
age booty. Some time after, the duke of Burgundy made 
ther attempt upon Calais, but to as little purpoſe as the 


ney, that he was unable to ſupport an army, nor 


were the finances of Henry in a much better ſitua- 
tion. To add to the misfortunes of England, 
the duke of Burgundy, who had ſeen the impro- 
priety of a conduct that tended to involve his 
country in ruin, began and concluded a treaty 
with Charles, by which he agreed to aſſiſt in driv- 
ing the Engliſh from France, This was a ſevere 
blow to their cauſe, and its effects were evident 
on the populace of London, who no ſooner heard 
of what had happened, than they killed ſeveral 


ſubjects of the duke of a who chanced 


to be among them at the time. few days aftet 


| the treaty was concluded, the duke of Bedford 


died at Rouen, and the earl of Cambridge was ap- 
pointed regent in his room. ks | 
The ſtrength of the Engliſh intereſt in France 
was now loſt beyond all recovery. The citizens 
of Paris returned to their allegiance, while lord 
Willoughby, who commanded the city, ſtipulated 
only for the ſafe retreat of his troops to Nor- 
mandy. 25 | 
The loſs of the Engliſh power, and the in- 
creaſe of that of France, though flow, was now 
regularly progreſſive. The French towns had been 
depopulated, and their fields had been ravaged ; 
but their ſtrength now increaſed in proportion to 
the weakneſs of their adverſaries. At length, 
both parties, wearied of a war which neither was 
able to ſupport, ſeemed inclined to treat of peace; 


but the terms demanded were ſo widely different, 


that a perfect accommodation could not, for the 
preſent at leaſt, be hoped for : however, that a 
way might be left for a perfect reconciliation, a 
truce was agreed on for twenty-two months, which 


gave the contending parties time to deliberate 


on what might beſt promote their reſpective in- 
tereſts J. | | | 33 

This truce being agreed on, the French king 
exerted himſelf to repair thoſe evils which a 
tedious war, foreign and domeſtic, had brought 
on his people. * He eftabliſhed (fays a - 
« brated writer) diſcipline among his troops, and 
« juſtice among his govetnors. He revived agri- 


« culture, and repreſſed faction.“ 


Theſe were indiſputably objects worthy the no- 
tice of a king ; but it will be ſeen that he only 


defigned to render the leiſure afforded by peace, 


ſubſervient to the promotion of war; for no ſooner 


was he in a condition to take the field, than he 


broke the truce to which he had agreed & Four 
armies, under the reſpective commands of the 
king, the duke of Brittany, the duke 
of Alengon, and the count Dunois, in- 
vaded Normandy at the ſame time. Almoſt every 
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former, In 143 , died Catherine of France, king Henry's 
mother, and widow of Henry V. After the death of that 


prince, ſhe married Owen Tudor, a Welſh rg” who 


was ſaid to have ſprung from the antient kings of Wales. 
He had by her three ſons, Edmund, Jaſper, and Owen. 
The eldeſt was created earl of Richmond, by Henry VI. 


and married Margaret, only 1 be of John Beaufort, 
0 


duke of Somerſet, grandſon of John of Gaunt. From this 
marriage ſprung Henry earl of Richmond, afterwards king 
of England, under the name of Henry VII. | 
It is a melancholy reflection, and a libel on kings, that 
their conduct is ſo ſeldom marked with ſincerity. Our mo- 


dern conventions of peace run, In the name of the holy and 


undivided Trinity; yet it is probable, that one, at leaſt, of 


the contracting parties, is making preparation for war, be- 
fore the wax is cold wich Which the articles of peace are 


ſigned. 


place 
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place ſubmitted on the firſt appearance of the 
enemy. Rouen, indeed, was in a fituation to 
have ſuſtained, a long ſiege ; but the inhabitants 
of the place were ſo importunate with the duke 
of Somerſet who commanded the garriſon, to ſur- 
render it, that he found himſelf under a neceſſity 
of ſubmitting to articles of capitulation. 

The Engliſh made yet one more ſtand, to pre- 
ſerve their poſſeſſions in France, This was at the 
battle of Fourmingi, in which they loſt above a 
thouſand men, and were totally defeated. Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, which had been in ſubjec- 
tion to England for ſo long a period, was totally 
loſt within the compaſs of a year; ſo that of all 
the places which the Engliſh had captured, Calais 
only remained in their poſſeſſion. | 

The ill ſucceſs of the Engliſh in France, cauſed 

eat domeſtic diſſenſions, which always happen 
in national affairs on the fide of the unfortunate. 
The duke of Glouceſter, who had been appoint- 
ed regent during the abſence of the king, was 
greatly envied on account of the dignity of his 
ſtation. One of his principal enemies was Henry 
Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſon of John of 
Gaunt, and great uncle to the king. The biſhop 
was a man of great knowledge and experience, 
but of ſo ambitious a temper, that he aimed at 
the ſole management of public affairs. Hence 
frequent diſputes aroſe between him and the duke 
of Glouceſter, while the influence of the duke of 
Bedford, and that of the parliament, was in vain 
exerted to reconcile them ; and the difhculty aroſe 
chiefly from the oppoſition of their ſentiments re- 
ſpecting the war with France: © The cardinal 
„ (ſays an ingenious writer) encouraged every 
te propoſal of accommodation with that country; 
« the duke of Glouceſter was for maintaining the 
4 honour of the Engliſh arms, and winning Pack 
ce all that had been loſt by defeats or delay. In 
tc this conteſt, the powers ſeemed nearly divided; 
cc and it became incumbent on one fide to call in 
c new auxiliaries, before either party could turn 
ce the political ſcale . For this purpoſe, the 
cc cardinal was reſolved to ſtrengthen himſelf, 
ce by procuring a ſuitable match for Henry, who 
& was now twenty-three years old; and then, by 
cc bringing the new-made queen over to his in- 
cc 8 to turn the balance in his favour. 

„ Accordingly, the earl of Suffolk, a noble- 
cc man whom he knew to be ſtedfaſt in his attach- 


* 
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* The difference in ſentiments between theſe great men, 
reſembles the oppoſite opinions of modern politicians re- 
ſpecting the American war. While one E like Glou- 
ceſter, is for maintaining the honour of the Engliſh arms; 
the other is for encouraging every propoſal of accommoda- 
tion. 8 
+ This tory is thus related by one of our hiſtorians, but 
without mentioning what ſentence was paſſed either on the 
prieſt or the woman. 
Such was the averſion of the cardinal of Wincheſter to 
the duke of Glouceſter, that not content with having in- 
jured him in his reputation, he baſely endeavoured to de- 
prive him of his life, by extorting from him a choleric de- 
CTA from which he might take occaſion to infer trea- 
on. 
« Accordingly, he introduced ſpies into his family, to 
work upon his temper, and watch his expreſſions ; but the 
duke, with all his imperfections, was too warmly attached 
to his ſovereign, to afford the moſt diſtant hint of that kind; 
and the worthleſs prelate was under a neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to another ſpecies of villainy. | | | 
% Imagining from the known diſpoſition of the ducheſs 
of Glouceſter, that her conduct would afford the moſt con- 
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! thwarted, and he found himſelf inſulted in a man- 


| was burnt in Smithfield, and Bolingbroke was 


| conſumed, the king's conſtitution would decay. 
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ments, was ſent over to France, apparent} 
cc 


ſettle the terms of the truce which had 5 
then begun; but, in reality, to procure +» on 
able match for the king. The'duke of Gl 
ceſter had before * gp a daughter of = 
count of Armagnac, - but had not influence ſ . 
ficient to prevail. | oP 
« The cardinal and his friends had caſt the 
eyes on Margaret of Anjou, daughter of 1 
nier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jes. 
ſalem ; but without either real power or pol. 
ſeſſions. This princeſs was conſidered = 
moſt accompliſhed of the age, both in wins 
and perſon ; and it was thought would, by her 
own abilities, be able to ſupply the defects gf 
her conſort, who already appeared weak, timid 
and ſuperſtitious. The treaty was therefore 
haſtened by Suffolk, and the marriage ſoon 
after ratified in England.” 

The queen, who was a woman of a 
high ſpirit, and a bold enterpriſing ge- 
nius, readily came into the meaſures of the pre. 
late, or rather aſſumed the whole adminiſtration 
of affairs ; ſo that Glouceſter found his power re. 
duced to a mere ſhadow; all his meaſures were 


y to 


cc 


cc 
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cc 
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ner ſufficiently humiliating to his pride. His ene. 
mies took a moſt extraordinary methodof rendering 
him odious in the eyes of the people, by accufing 
his wife, the ducheſs, of witchcraft. It was al. 
ſerted, that ſhe had converſed with Roger Boling- 
broke, a prieſt, who was reputed to be a necro- 
mancer, and with Mary Gurdemain, who had the 
character of a witch. 'The charge exhibited againſt 
theſe perſons, was as ridiculous as could have 
been imagined, and to be accounted for only by 
the credulity and ſuperſtition of the age. lt 
«© was aſſerted, that theſe three, in conjunction, 
“ had made a figure of the king in wax, which 
«© was placed 1 — a gentle fire; and as the wax 
5 diſſolved, the king's life was expected to waſte; 
and upon its total diſſolution, his life was to be 
ec at an end.“ | 
The abſurdity of this ſtory ſerved only to gain 
it credit; the accuſed parties were adjudged to 
be guilty ; the ducheſs was condemned to do pe- 
nance, and be impriſoned for life. Gurdemain 


» 


* 


Ranges +. | 


owever, the duke of 


Glouceſter md doomed 
to 


his creatures to inſpect her behaviour; and they ſoon diſco» 
vered a private correſpondence, which ſhe maintained with 
a prieſt, called Roger Bolingbroke, who pretended to ne- 
cromancy and divination, | 

** Two of Winchefter's agents found means to learn the 
buſineſs of their private meeting, and made ſuch reports of 
their communication, as were judged ſufficient grounds for 
granting a warrant againſt Bolingbroke, who was no ſooner 
committed to priſon, than the ducheſs retired to the ſanc- 
tuary at Weſtminſter, The reſt of the accomplices being 
ſeized and examined, a proceſs was formed againſt her, for 
having practiſed ſorcery againſt the life of the king, by mo. 
delling an ere of wax, in the form of his majeſty, and 
melting it gradually before the fire, in hopes that as this 


25 Having, at length, deſerted the ſanctuary, at the in- 
ſtigation of her friends, the ducheſs was confronted with 

Bolingbroke, who denied the charge brought againſt them, 
and at the ſame time, the ducheſs confeſſed her having con- 
ſulted the necromancer, about the preparation of a love po- 
tion for her huſband, to prevent the alienation of his affec- 
tions. 
4“ The cardinal's agents, who were Sir John Hume, 2 


venient opportunity for executing his deſigns, he directed 
uw : | 


prieſt, and one Woodham, inſiſted on the truth of the alle- 
| ation, 
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(o ſuffer greater diftreſſes than this; for the car- 


dinal was determined to provoke him to the higheſt 
irch of reſentment, and with this view he took 
meaſures, that a parliament ſhould be ſummoned 
t St, Edmundſbury, where the people were de- 
wired to his own intereſt, rather than in London, 
where they were partial to the duke, 
Glouceſter had no ſooner appeared 
A. P. 1447- in this parliament *, than he was 
charged with having been guilty of high treaſon, 
and committed to priſon : but on the very day 
appointed for him to enter on his defence, he was 


found dead in his bed; and though there did not 


ny external marks of violence on his body, 
1 i was prefilthed that he had been murdered, 


and the general opinion was, that the cardinal had 


been the contriver of his untimely fate. 

About fix weeks after Glouceſter's unhappy 
end, the cardinal of Wincheſter died, expreſſing 
the deepeſt remorſe for the part he had taken in 
the late tragical event. It is doubtful whether 
the queen had participated in the cardinal's guilt; 
but from the accuſtomed ſpirit of her conduct it 
was concluded, and with ſome appearance of rea- 
ſon, that the enemies of the duke would not have 
dared to have proceeded the lengths they did, 
without her knowledge and approbation. 
he this as it may, the king came in for his ſhare 
of the general odium, and as he was greatly de- 
ficient in point of abilities, he had it not in his 
power to remove the ſuſpicions to his prejudice. 
His want of capacity appeared every day more 
glaring; and as the queen and Suffolk governed 


all in his name, none but thoſe immediately de- 
pendent on them were employed in the admini- 


ſtration. . 
The ſituation of affairs was now ſuch as in- 


duced Richard, duke of York, to think of aſſert- 
ing his claim to the crown, which he would 
| ſcarcely have done, if the duke of Glouceſter 
| had been living, Richard was deſcended from 


Lionel, one of the ſons of Edward the Third, 


whereas king Henry was a deſcendant from John 


| of Gaunt, a younger fon of the ſame monarch : 


Richard's claim was therefore preferable to that 
of Henry ; and the preſent ſeemed a favourable 


conjuncture for carrying his ſchemes of ambition 
| into effect. Richard bore for his enſign a white 


roſe, and Henry a red one: whence the factions 


now deſtined to drench the kingdom in blood, ob- 
| tained their 1 


The duke of Suffolk, who is charged with hav- 


ng had a ſhare in the aſſaſſination of Glouceſter, 


having acquired his power by murder, was deter- 
mined to ſupport it by tyranny to his inferiors, 


| and by flattering the queen. The antient nobi- 
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lity were diſguſted at the idea of ſubjection to a 


wy 
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pation, and the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, the | 


cardinal of Wincheſter, and the biſhop of Saliſbury, who 


| Vere appointed to examine this. intricate affair, made a re- 


11 ſo unfavourable for the ducheſs, that a court, conſiſting 
A — earls of Huntingdon, Stafford, Suffolk, and North- 
aderland, was appointed to try her for high treaſon. 
427 noblemen having examined the depoſitions of the ſe- 
dal Witneſſes, referred the matter to the eccleſiaſtical court, 
. * ſne was ſentenced to do public penance for three 
wi uceeſſively, by walking bare-foot, and bare-headed, 
0 3 e e in her hand, through the ſtreets of London 
„Faul's church, and then to be impriſoned for life, un- 


der the cuſtody of Sir Thomas Stanley, which ſentence was 

Y executed.“ | 
WA nother account ſays, The duke coming to take his 

i 20 arreſted and cloſely confined, under colour that 
Leugned to kill the king, and ſeize the crown, though 


17 
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and treaſon, 


2 


5 a r H r 
man who was their inferior in birth; while the 


people in general execrated his arbitrary meaſures, 
complained of the exorbitant ſums he made in 


office, and laid on him the blame of every odious 
and unſucceſsful meaſure. 


Suffolk was ſenfible how much be was hated: | 


but imagining that his crimes could not be prove! 
againſt him, or if proved, that he had intereſt 
ſufficient to evade puniſhment, he ſet his enemies 
at defiance, and dared them to produce a proof 
of his guilt. Nothing could have been more 


agreeable to the houſe of commons than this be- 


haviour ; and they took immediate advantage of 
it, by charging him with corruption, tyranny, 
The ſubſtance of the charge againſt 
him was, that he had been the cauſe of the loſs 
of France; had perſuaded the French king to in- 


vade England with an armed force; and had be- 


trayed the ſecrets of his official department. 
How far theſe charges might be founded in 
truth, it is impoſſible to ſay : but there can be 
little doubt, that the unwarrantable uſe he made 
of his unbounded power, was the cauſe of the al- 
ledged crimes. The popular torrent ran ſo high 


againſt this favourite, that all his power was un- 
able to ſupport him. The queen, in order to ſave - 
his life, cauſed him to be baniſhed for five years ; 
but in his paſſage to France, being met by an 
Engliſh man of war, the captain, without any 


ceremony, ordered his head to be cut off . 


Richard of York had loſt a powerful enemy by 
the death of Suffolk, and beheld with ſatisfaction 


the diſcontents that were daily ſpreading through 
the kingdom: but before he would venture to 
appear openly in ſupport of his pretenſions, he 
thought of a plan to turn the attention of the 
public to the houſe of Mortimer. 
poſe, an Iriſhman, named John Cade; a man of 
ſpirit and abilities, pretended to be the ſon of Sir 


John Mortimer, who had been beheaded on a 
charge of treaſon, in the laſt reign, 


Cade went 
into Kent, where the partizans of the duke of 
York were very numerous, and having profeſſed 


an inclination to redreſs the public grievances, 


great numbers of people flocked to his ſtandard, 
He now marched to Blackheath, at the head of 

twenty thouſand men; and the king being in- 

formed of this dangerous inſurrection, ſent a meſ- 


ſenger to demand the cauſe of it; to which Cade, 


in behalf of himſelf and his aſſociates, replied, 


% That they did not mean any injury to the king, 


«© but that their intention was to addreſs the par- 
«© lament, that all evil miniſters might receive 


| their deſerts, and particularly demanded, that 
the duke of Somerſet ſhould be puniſhed for 

the loſs of Normandy, and that the king's coun- 
| © cil might be compoſed of princes of the blood, 
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nobody believed a word of the matter, The next morning 
he was found dead in his bed, the: people making no doubt 


but he was murdered. Thus fell Humphrey, commonly 


called the good duke of Glouceſter, firſt prince of the blood, 
and was interred at St. Alban's. The cardinal, one of the 
chief contrivers of his death, ſurvived him but about a 
month, and left the world and his immenſe riches, with as 
much reluctance as ever any one did. | 5 

One of our hiſtorians relates this ſtory in the following 
words: The court was obliged to give up its favourite; 


&* and the king, to ſhield him as much as poſſible from — ; 
ve 


* pular reſentment, baniſhed him the kingdom for 


« years. This was conſidered by ſome as an eſcape from 


“ juſtice; the captain of a veſſel was therefore employed 
e by his enemies, to intercept him in his paſſage to France; 
te he was ſeized near Dover, his head ſtruck off on the fide 
© of a long-boat, and his body thrown into the ſea.” 
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«« wretches deſtitute of honour and capacity.“ 

By the advice of the council, Henry marched 
to Blackheath at the head of an army of fifteen 
thouſand men. Cade, pretending to feat an en- 
gagement, retired, and lay in ambuſh in a wood, 
in expectation that the whole body of the king's 
forces would purſue him : Henry, however, went 
back to London, having only diſpatched a ſmall | 
party in purſuit of the inſurgents. This was a 
circumſtance highly favourable to the wiſhes of 
Cade, who made a vigorous ſally, and put his 
purſuers to the fword. 

This done, he marched towards London, while 
the king and his court, retired in haſte to Kenil- 
worth-caſtle, leaving a ſtrong garriſon under the 
command of lord Scales, in the Tower. The ci- 
tizens opened their gates to Cade, who entered in 
triumph at the head of his army, which was con- 
tinually increaſing, in conſequence of his late 
ſucceſs. | 

Cade now forbad his followers, under ſevere 
penalties, to commit any acts of violence, or give 
theb leaſt cauſe of complaint to the citizens. On 
the day after his arrival, hearing that the lord 
treaſurer Say was in the city, he cauſed him to be 
taken into cuſtody, and beheaded, without the 

formality of a trial. He led his troops into South- 
wark in the evening, and returned in the morn- 
ing, and this practice he continued for feve- 
ral days, to avoid giving offence to the inhabi- 
tants. , 
It was, however, impoſſible to reſtrain his fol- 


lowers from committing outrages for any conſide- 


rable time ; wherefore the citizens ſhut their gates 
againſt him. Cade now attempted to force a paſ- 
ſage ;*on which a battle enſued, which continued 
till night put an end to the combat. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury and the chan- 
cellor, being informed of the ſituation of affairs, 
immediately drew up an act of amneſty, and found 
means to get it publiſhed in Southwark before 
morning. The conſequence was, that the rebels 
deſerted in ſuch numbers, that by day-break Cade 
found himſelf almoſt deſerted, ſo that he fled to 
Rocheſter, and thence into the wolds of Kent, 
where he remained undiſcovered for a ſhort time ; 
but a price being ſet on his head by proclamation, 
he was ſlam by Alexander Eden, who was made 


governor of Dover-caſtle, as the reward of this 


{ervice. ; 

Though the rebellion had not been openly coun- 
tenanced by the duke of York, little doubt was 
entertained that he was the ſecret cauſe of it. He 
now wrote to the king, adviſing a reformation in 
the miniſtry ; and his requeſt was ſeconded by the 
houſe of commons. ** An addreſs was preſented 
&. againſt the duke of Somerſet, the ducheſs of 
6“ Suffolk, the biſhop of Cheſter, Sir John Tuft- 
c ton, and lord Dudley, praying the king to re- 
«© move them for ever from his perſon and coun- 
ce cils, and to prohibit them from approaching 
« within twelve miles of the court,” The king 
was afraid of giving a poſitive refuſal to this re- 
queſt; yet he endeavoured to ſoften its ſeverity, 
by promiſing to baniſh from his court for a year, 
ſome of the parties who had rendered themſelves 
obnoxious to the commons. 


An ingenious writer very properly obſerves, || 


that partial conceſſions in government are gene- 


rally bad palliatives. The duke of York, find- | 
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&« and other wiſe and worthy perſons, and not of |} 


— 


ed ſurprized that he had been diveſted of his 


he appeared. 


tereſt, determined not to loſe the power he ſeemed 
to have acquired by any neglect of his own: he 
therefore raiſed an army of ten thouſand men, and 
marching towards London, demanded that the 
government. ſhould be reformed, and that the 
duke of Somerſet ſhould be removed from all 
ower and authority, | 

York had flattered himſelf, that the gates of 
the city would have been opened to admit him: 
but finding that he was deceived in this expect. 
tion, he retired into Kent, and a parley enſued 
between the king and him; the duke ſtill inſiſtin 
that Somerſet ſhould be diſmiſſed, and the oye. 
reign at length appearing willing to comply with 
the demand : but it ſhould ſeem as if there was 
much of artifice in the conduct of Henry; for 
the duke of York being “ perſuaded to pay his 
reſpects to the king in his tent, he repeated his 
ce charge againſt the duke of Somerſet,” At this 
juncture that miniſter ſtepped from behind a cur. 
tain, and offered to give proofs of his innocence, 
« York now perceived his danger, and reprefleq 
ce the impetuoſity of his accuſation. As ſoon as 
64 he left the preſence, the king commanded him 
* to be apprehended ; but ſuch was this noble. 
© man's authority, or ſuch the timidity of the 
“ king's council, that they ſuffered him to retire 
« to his ſeat at Wigmore, upon promiſing ſtrict 
ce obedience for the future.“? 

It is not reaſonable to think, that a promiſe 
thus extorted, would be long binding on an am- 
bitious man. York earneſtly aſpired to the crown, 
but had not reſolution to ſeize it. What his 
{© intrigues failed to bring about, accident pro- 
c duced to his deſire. The king falling into a 
6 diſtemper, which ſo far increaſed his natural 
& imbecillity, that it even rendered him incapa- 
© ble of maintaining the appearance of royalty; 
«© York was appointed lieutenant and protector 
of the kingdom, with powers to hold open 
«© parliaments at his pleaſure. This was a fatal 
e blow to the houſe of Lancaſter; all the adhe- 
& rents of that party were diſmiſſed from court, 
« and the duke of Somerſet was ſent to the 
. 4 
The duke of York was now in poſſeſſion of that 
power which had long been the object of his am- 
bition; and he continued to exerciſe it for ſome 
time ; but at length the king recovering from his 
indiſpofition, which was a ſort of lethargy, ſeem- 
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power. His friends unanimouſly adviſed him to 
re- aſſume the royal authority, and his queen was 
among the foremoſt in endeavouring to imprels 
him with a ſenſe of the contemptible light in which 
In conſequence of this advice, the duke of 
York was deprived of his power; but he had 
immediate recourſe to arms; for repairing to hö 
eſtate in Wales, he raiſed a large army, with 
which he marched towards London, in order t0 
give battle to the king, who, much againſt bis 
inclination, was compelled to take the field *. 
The armies met in the neighbourhood of dt. 
Alban's, and a battle enſued, in which the par 
tizans of the duke of York were victorious, an 
the duke of Somerſet, with many other perſous 
of rank, was left dead on the ſpot. 


2 


— 


An hiſtorian ſays, te the impotent monarch was drag - 


ing how much the people were devoted to his in- 


66 bed after his army bs St. 1 Tho 
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The king being wounded in the neck &, and 
deſerted by his troops, took refuge in a cottage 
near the field of battle; and the duke of York 
and his adherents, being informed of his fitua- 
15 haſtened to the place, and treated him with 


all poſſible reſpect. Soon after this event, Henry | 


was conducted in triumph to London; “ and the 
« duke of York permitting him till to enjoy the 
« title of king; he reſerved to himſelf the title 
« of protector, in which conſiſted all the real 
( power of the crown.” 5 | 

From this period we are to confider Henry only 
as a priſoner, who poſſeſſed nothing more than 
the appearance of royalty: yet being of ſuch an 
indolent diſpoſition, he appeared not to be unhappy 
in bis ſituation. A love of eaſe ſeemed to be his 
ruling paſſion. On the contrary, the queen, who 
poſſeſſed activity, courage, and other maſculine 
virtues, prompted him to aſſert his dignity, and 
aſſume that independence which ſhe thought con- 
ſiſtent with his rank. | Terk 

Urged by her perſuaſions, he at length deter- 
mined to aſſert his prerogative; and the duke of 
York retreated from the public eye, in order to 
make preparation to oppoſe any deſigns that might 
be formed to his prejudiee. © At firſt a negocia- 
« tion for peace was entered upon by both par- 
« ties; but their mutual diſtruſts ſoon brought 
« them into the field, and the fate of the king- 
« dom was given up to be determined by the 
« ſword. Their armies met at Bloreheath on the 
* borders of Staffordſhire, and the 
& Yorkiſts gained ſome advantages : | 
« but when a more general action was 
« about to enſue, the night before the intended 
«© engagement, Sir Andrew Trollop, who com- 
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« manded a body of veterans for the duke of | 


« York, deſerted with all his men to the king,” 
which circumſtance had ſuch an effect on the 
duke's adherents, that on the following day they 
diſperſed without coming to battle. 

Hereupon the duke of York fled to Ireland, 
and the earl of Warwick, who had been one of 
bis firmeſt friends, made his eſcape to Calais, of 
which place he had been governor, while the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of England were in the 


hands of Richard of York, the adherents to whoſe | 


cauſe waited a more favourable opportunity of 
exciting themſelves, This opportunity was not 
long wanting; for the earl of Warwick having 
been ſucceſsful in ſome attempts at ſea, landed 
in Kent, where ſeveral barons, and their adhe- 


| rents, joined his forces; on which he proceeded | 


m_ London, his troops increaſing as he pro- 
ceeded. | | 

| The citizens readily opened the gates for the 
admiſſion of the earl of Warwick, who was re- 
ceived with the loudeſt acclamations, and he ſoon 
found himſelf in a condition to face the king's 
amy, which was now on full march from Coven- 
try to give him battle. It was reaſonable to ex- 
pect, that the conteſt would be a warm one: the 
oppoſite parties were playing for a large ſtake, and 
their mveteracy to each other was of the rankeſt 
ind, Warwick was a man of conſummate abi- 
ities, brave, ſcilful in the council and in the field, 
very artful, indiſputably courageous, and ſuch an 
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4 2 of our hiſtorians ſays, ** this was the firſt blood 
„ at was ſhed in that fatal quarrel, which laſted for the 


« battles, and is hes. tyra to have coſt the lives of eighty 
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enemy to the queen, that nothing could ſuppreſs 


his reſentment againſt her. „ 
The royal party appeared to be wholly directed 
by the queen, who (as a celebrated writer ſays) 
5 ſeemed to be the only acting general: ſhe ranged 
« the army in battalia, and gave the neceſſary or- 
£6 ders, while the poor king was brought forward, an 
5 jinvoluntary ſpectator of thoſe martial prepara- 
* tions. Both armies met on a plain near North= 
* ampton : the queen's forces amounting to about 
«© five and twenty thouſand men, the earl of 
% Warwick's to near double that number.” 


The queen proceeded from rank to rank, ani- 


mating her troops, while the king continued in 
his tent, in childiſh apprehenſion of the iſſue of 
the battle. The conteſt continued five hours, 
with the moſt determined bravery on either fide 


but Warwick being too powerful, the royal party. 


was obliged to ſubmit, and the queen had the mor- 
tification to ſee her puſillanimous huſband taken 
priſoner, and carried back in triumph to London. 

This ſucceſs ſeemed to. promiſe permanency to 


| the power of the Yorkiſts; who immediately cauſed 


the parliament to be aflembled, that their claims 
might be confirmed to them by the ſanction of the 
legiſlature. In proportion to the increaſe of his 
power, the duke of York became more aſpiring 
in his hopes of future grandeur ; and he now in- 
dulged the ambitious view of advancing himfelf 
from the protectorſhip to the ſovereignty. ; 
The reſpective pretenſions of Henry and the 
duke of York, were now made the ſubject of ſo- 
lemn diſcuſſion in the houſe of lords, where the 
advocates for the contending parties delivered 
their opinions with an independent ſpirit and a 


firm reſolution : and this was the firſt occafion on 


which that great aſſembly exerted their right to 
the poſſeſſion of a deliberative authority, equally 
unbiaſſed by timidity or controul. 


Notwithſtanding the duke of York was a con- 


queror, and enjoyed a very extenſive ſhare. of 
power, the decifion of the lords was not ſo en- 
tirely favourable to his pretenſions as he expect- 
ed. It was reſolved, that the crown ſhould be 
confirmed to Henry during his life, and that upon 
his deceaſe, the ſovereignty ſhould devolve to the 


duke of York, to the entire excluſion of the in- 
fant prince of Wales, ES, 
Affairs being thus circumſtanced, the queen 


ſeemed to be deſtitute of every reſource for the 
means of retrieving her former dignity. Her con- 
ſort was a priſoner, her forces were ſubdued and 
diſperſed, and the parliament had abandoned her 


intereſts: yet, though reduced to ſo deplorable 
and hopeleſs a ſituation, ſhe ſtill maintained her 
| native vigour of mind, and that dignity of cha- 
raCter, and noble fortitude, intrepidity and per- 


ſeverance, which no misfortunes could deſtroy or 


even abate. She was a woman not deſtitute of 


failings, but ſhe had many great qualities, among 
which ambition ſeemed to be predominant, A 
fugitive at a conſiderable diſtance from the capi- 


tal, and oppoſed by a numerous and ſucceſsfut 


army, under the conduct of an experienced, brave, 
and ſkilful general ; yet ſhe ſcorned to relinquiſh 
the hope of reſcuing herſelf from the diſaſterous 
circumſtances in which ſhe was involved. 
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duke of York, met upon Wakefield-green, near 
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The queen repaired' into Wales, and adopted 


every meaſure that ſeemed in the leaſt likely to be þ 
attended with ſucceſs, to animate the people of 


that country to eſpouſe her intereſt, and ſupport 
her pretenfions. The nobility of North Wales 
were fired with _— upon learning that 
the ſouthern barons had preſumed to diſpoſe of 
the crown; and ſo heartily did they intereſt them- 
ſelves in the royal cauſe, which they conſidered as 
being cruelly oppreſſed, that, in a very ſhort time, 


the queen found herſelf at the head of an army, | 


compoſed of twenty thouſand men wholly de- 
voted to her ſervice. 

On December the twenty-fourth, 
the queen's army, and that under the 


the caſtle of Sandel, and an engagement enſued, 


which terminated in favour of the royaliſts. The 


duke of York was killed in the action, and his 
remains being found upon the field, the queen or- 
dered the head to be ſevered, and to be placed 
over the gate of York-caſtle, with a crown upon 


it made of paper, which was intended to convey 


a ridicule on the duke's pretenfion to the ſove- 


reignty. The earl of Rutland, ſon of the duke | 


of York, a youth about ſeventeen years of age, 
being taken priſoner, the lord Clifford deliberately 

ut him to death, in revenge for the loſs of his 

ther, who had been killed in the battle of St. 
Alban's. 

After the victory, Margaret proceeded towards 
London, in order to reſtore the king to liberty ; 
but ſhe was oppoſed by the earl of Warwick, at the 
head of the Vorkiſts, who were ſtrengthened by 
a confiderable body of Londoners. 'The armies 


engaged at St. Alban's, and during the heat of | 
the conteſt, lord Lovelace treacherouſly withdrew 


from the field with a large body of forces under 
his command ; and this inſtance- of infidelity to 
the cauſe in which he was engaged, decided the 
battle in favour of Margaret, Upwards of two 


thouſand of the Vorkiſts were ſlain in this battle, | 


and the perſon of the king was again ſubjected to 
the power of his own party, to be treated with the 


moſt mortifying contempt, under the mockery of | 


the reſpect due to royalty. Upon receiving the 
aſſurance of pardon, lord Bonville conſented to 
remain with the king after the battle; but in vio- 
lation of her conſort's promiſe, the queen ordered 
him to be beheaded, „ 
Warwick having ſecured the Londoners in fa- 
vour of his cauſe, they reſiſted the ſummons of 
Margaret to open their gates to her, of whoſe tu- 
multuous army they were terribly apprehenſive. 
With conſiderable ſucceſs young Edward, eldeſt 
ſon of the late duke of Vork, had already began 
to repair the great injuries his party had ſuffered; 
and now the drooping ſpirits of the Vorkiſts ſeem- 
ed to revive. The bloom of his youth, and many 
other perſonal attractions, his undaunted intrepi- 


dity, affability, and condeſcenſion, obtained the 


prince a great ſhare of popularity. | 

32 He led the remaining part of War- 
„wick's army towards London, and hav- 
ing compelled the queen to retreat, entered the 
city amidſt the reiterated ſhouts and acclamations 
of the populace. Secure in the affections of the 
people, and conſcious of the advantage he poſ- 
ſeſſed from the great ſhare of popularity he had 
acquired, the prince - conceived that a more fa- 
vourable opportunity would ſcarcely occur for ad- 
vancing his pretenſions to the crown of England, 


or ENGLAND. 


The earl of Warwick, with the concutrence of the 

prince, aſſembled the citizens in St. Johw's:fielgs 
and delivered to them A ſpirited oration, exhibit. 
ing the juſtice of Edward's title to the ſovereioy. 
ty, and ſeverely cenſuring the tyrannical proceed. 
ings, and the uſurpation of the Lancaſter family, 
Upon the conclufion of his harrangue, Warwick 
demanded of the people, whether it was their 
choice to ſubmit to the government of Henry of 
Edward? And, as with one voice, they exclain;. 
ed, A York! A York!” Hereupon the earl 
ſummoned the lords and biſhops to affemble at 
Baynard's-caftle, where the election of the people 
was ratified with the uſual formalities. The duke 
being proclaimed king, by the title of Edward 
IV. he was conducted with great pomp and mag. 
nificence to the palace which Henry had been ac. 
cuſtomed to occupy when he refided within the 


Jjuriſdiction of the city; and of this palace he took 


poſſeſhon with the uſual formalities. The cala. 
mities of domeſtic contentions, however, were not 
yet brought to a period; for Margaret reſolved 
to make another effort in vindication of her claim. 
Retreating to the north, ſhe found ſuch numbers 
repair to her ſtandard, that in a ſhort time ſhe 
muſtered an army of fixty thouſand troops in 
Yorkſhire, : EO 

Intelligence of the formidable army that Mat- 
garet had collected was no ſooner communicated 
to Edward, than, accompanied by the earl of 
Warwick, he departed from London, in order to 
obſtruct any enterprize that might be attempted 
by the queen, Upon his arrival at Pontefract, he 
detached the lord Fitzwalter to take poſſeſſion of 
the paſs at Ferrybridge, upon the river Aire. Fitz. 
walter gained poſſeſſion of the paſs, but was un- 
able to defend it againſt the ſuperior force of lord 
Clifford, who routed and purſued his army with 
great ſlaughter; and Fitzwalter himſelf was flain 
in the action. 

Upon receiving the news of Fitzwalter's over- 
throw, the earl of Warwick became exceedingly 
apprehenſive that this event would be attended 
by conſequences ſtill more diſtreſſing; and there- 
fore, in order to animate his ſoldiers, he had re- 
courſe to the following very fingular meaſure. In 
the view of the whole army, he ſtabbed his horſe, 
and while the blade was reeking with the animal's 
blood, he kiſſed the hilt of his ſword, ſolemnly 
ſwearing, that he would ſhare an equal fate with 
his fellow ſoldiers; and that he would chearfully 
= the laſt drop of his blood in defence of his 

ing. | 8 Ug0s 
A proclamation was iffued for permitting ſuch 
as were not heartily inclined to follow the fortunes 
of the king to retire from the army, but denounc- 
ing the ſevereſt puniſhment upon thoſe who, in 
the expected battle, ſhould manifeſt any ſymptom 
of fear or treachery, And lord Falconbridge wi 
now diſpatched to recover poſſeſſion of the pals at 

Ferrybridge, He effected this enterprize, and 
lord Clifford, a moſt inveterate enemy to the houſe 
of York, was ſlain in the action. | 

The armies coming within fight of each oth! 
at Towton, the Yorkiſts advanced to the charges 
and a thick ſnow falling at this time, the wind 
drove it with ſuch violence into the faces of the 
Lancaſtrians, that they were unable to diſcovit 

the ſpace between themſelves and the adverſe a 
my. This circumſtance being obſerved by lor 
Falconbridge, who commanded the van of Ee 


j 


Lward's army, he ordered his troops to advance 4 


Wards 


wards the enemy's lines, and after diſcharging a 
volley of arrows, immediately to retreat to their 
former ſtation. Some of the Lancaſtrians being 
wounded, their leaders, imagining the armies to 
be within ſhot of each other, gave orders for 
charging the enemy. In conſequence of the ma- 
nauyre of  Falconbridge, the enemy continued 
lying their bows, but without doing the leaſt 
beuten, till their quivers were entirely exhauſt- 
ed; and Falconbridge availing himſelf of this 
circumſtance, ordered his archers to make a ſe- 
cond aſſault, and when they had emptied their 
aivers, they for ſome time ſupplied their bows 
with the very arrows which their adverſaries had 
ineffectually diſcharged. At length the bow was 
thrown aſide, and recourſe was had to the ſword. 
After a dreadful conflict, the battle was decided 
in favour of Edward, who iſſued orders for no 
uarter to be allowed. The Lancaſtrians were 
purſued with great ſlaughter to the town of Tad- 
caſter; and the number flain in the battle and 
urſuit is eſtimated at thirty-ſix thouſand, among 
whom were the earls of Weſtmoreland and North- 


drew Trollop, and many other perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank. After this victory, Edward pro- 
ceeded to Vork, and ordering the heads of his fa- 
ther and the earl of Saliſbury to be taken from 
over the gates of the city, cauſed that of the ear] 
of Devonſhire to be expoſed in the ſame place. 

pon receiving intelligence of the defeat of 
her army, the queen relinquiſhed every hope of 


fore ſhe haſtened with her infant ſon to Scotland. 
Margaret now negotiated a treaty with Lewis, king 
of France, who, on condition of her ſurrendering 
to him certain territories in caſe of her family be- 
ing reſtored to the throne of England, ſupplied 
her with an army of "five thouſand men. But her 
ill fortune ſtill prevailed ; her ſmall fleet was diſ- 
perſed by a tempeſt, and ſhe muſt herſelf have 
inevitably fallen into the power of the enemy, had 
ſhe not ſailed up the river Tweed, where the ad- 
verſe party judged it imprudent to continue the 
purſuit. e 

Shortly after this, the armies met at Hexham, 
where a battle enſued, and the queen's forces be- 
ing entirely defeated, her cauſe ſeemed to be ren- 
dered truly deſperate; and both Margaret and her 
conſort were driven to the neceſſity of providing 
for their ſafety by flight, wholly without atten- 
dants, and deſtitute of the neceſſaries and conve- 
niencies of life. The weak, irreſolute, and un- 
fortunate king, was averſe to quitting England, 
where he flattered himſelf that he ſhould be able 
to find ſome place of ſafe concealment ; but in a 
mort time he experienced the conſequence that 
be might have reaſonably expected from his im- 
prudent reſolution. His retreat being diſcovered, 
he was made a priſoner, was conducted to Lon- 
don, and ordered to cloſe confinement in the 
Tower, Margaret fled with her infant ſon into a 
foreſt, where the was aſſaulted in the night by a 
| company of robbers, who deſpoiled her of her 
kwels and other valuable effects, and who treated 
er with great indignity, and would have pro- 
ceded to further acts of violence, but for the in- 


— RR : 


* Philip de Comines, a French hiſtorian, aſſerts, that 
: Tgaret's father was in circumttances of ſuch extreme diſ- 
els, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he could procure 


18 
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umberland, the lords Willes and Dacres, Sir An- 


finding a ſecure aſylum in England, and there- 
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terference of one of the banditti, who, apprized 
of her quality, defended her from the inſults of 
his lawleſs companions, and accompanied her to 


the ſea-coaſt, whence ſhe was ſo fortunate as to eſ- 


cape to Flanders, where her father then reſided in 
very indigent circumſtances. The dukes of So- 
merſet and Exeter fled to the ſame country, where 
they were expoſed to the ſharpeſt mifery of po- 
verty *, | | 
The unremitting endeavours of the , 5.6 
earl of Warwick, having advanced it 
Edward to the throne, the juſtice of his claim 
being univerſally recognized by the people, and 


the kingdom being eſtabliſhed in a perfect ſtate 
of ſecurity, he now found himſelf in a ſituation 


that enabled him to give full indulgence to his 
favourite paſſions. Gallantry and cruelty appear- 
ed to be the predominant affections of his mind: 
and the king appeared to derive equal ſatisfaction 
from the gaiety of maſks and pageants, and the 
horrors of public executions. To divert his mind 


from theſe oppoſite purſuits, in which he allowed 


himſelf unlimited indulgence, the earl of War- 
wick adviſed him to engage in a matrimonal con- 
nection, and propoſed Bona of Savoy as his fu- 
ture conſort. Warwick ſhortly after departed in 
order to ſolicit the lady as the ſpouſe of his ſo- 
vereign ; but while he was in France, employed 
in this negociation, Edward rendered all his en- 
deayours abortive, by eſpouſing Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, after he had failed in his attempts to make 
her his concubine. | 

The king was aware that Warwick would re- 
ſent the affront put upon him, by appointing him 
to manage a negotiation, and then utterly diſqua- 
lifying himſelf for fulfilling it; and therefore, that 
he might not be ſubject to thoſe ſevere reproaches 
that he knew would be dictated by the haughty 
ſpirit of the earl, he expelled him the council. 
Provoked at the infult he had received in being 
made the inſtrument of an ineffectual treaty, War- 
wick determined upon ſeeking revenge. He ſe- 
duced the duke of Clarence from the intereſts of 
the King his brother, and, more firmly to ſecure 
his aſſiſtance in promoting his defigns, gave him 
his daughter in marriage. ng 


A formidable combination being eſtabliſhed 0 


againſt the regal authority, an incident ſhortly after 
happened, that afforded Warwick's party an op- 
portunity of manifeſting their enmity againſt the 
king. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of 
St, Leonard's hoſpital in Yorkſhire, exhibited 
complaints, that the duties levied for the ſupport 
of that inſtitution, were not applied to the pur- 
poſes for which they were deſigned, but ſecreted 


by the perſons to whoſe management the money 


was intruſted, Theſe people, ſoon after their re- 


monſtrance on the ſubject of the abuſe of the re- 


venue of the hoſpital, formed themſelves into a 
combination to reſiſt the ecclefiaſtical ſeverities 
impoſed upon them by the earl of Pembroke. 
It is a prevailing opinion, that theſe diſorders 
were in a great degree fomented by the earl of 
Warwick; and though Edward had granted a 
pardon which ſuppreſſed the rebellion, yet other 
inſurrections happened within a ſhort time, which 
ſeemed highly favourable to the views of War- 


oe 8 A 


duke of Exeter following the duke of Burgundy's carriage 
bare-footed ; adding, that he was reduced to the degrading 
and cruel neceſſity of earning a ſubſiſtence, by acting in the 


r he common neceſſaries of life; and that he ſaw che 


capacity of a footman. | : 
| | F f f wick, 
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wick, The earl ſeems to have had no further 
motive for his conduct than that of revenge, 
which animated all his actions, and which. he pur- 
fued with unceaſing perſeverance. There was 
now a rapid ſucceſſion of ſtratagems, negociations, | 
plots, and treaſons ; but fortune at length ſeemed 


Hiſtory tells us, that the king fell into his power 
by the acceptance of an invitation from the earl 
which was given for the ſole purpoſe of betray- | 
ing him. 4 
had in a ſhort time a powerful army under his 
command, and was able to revenge himſelf on 
the treachery of his opponent. After defeating 
a number of troops under the command of lord 


Wells, he cauſed him to be beheaded, and march- | 


ed to give battle to the enemy. Hereupon, War- 
wick and the duke of Clarence retired in haſte | 
from the kingdom, and after ſeizing ſome Flemiſh 
veſſels, entered one of the ports of France. 

In this ſituation neceſſity dictated an union with 
Margaret ; the apparent friendſhip of either party 
arifing from the urgency of their affairs. 


convoy of which they landed at Dartmouth, while 
Edward was in the north of England, endeavour- 
ing to ſuppreſs an inſurrection which had lately 
taken place in thoſe parts. 

The ſucceſs of Warwick on this occaſton was 
very extraordinary: he had brought with him but 
an inconfiderable force, but ſuch was the diſcon- 
tent of the Engliſh, and ſuch the ſucceſs of his 
ambition, that in ſix days he had under his com- 
mand fifty thouſand men, moſt of whom had vo- 
hantarily reſorted to his ſtandard. 

Edward now in his turn fled the kingdom, and 
embarked on board a veſſel, part of a ſmall fleet 


lying off Lynn in Norfolk ; but not before he | 


had narruwly eſcaped an attempt againſt his per- 


fon, which the marquis of Montague had made | 


in the night. He had not been long at fea, be- 
fore his ſhip was chaſed by ſame veſſels belonging 
to the Hanſe-towns, between which a war then 
ſubſiſted as well with France as with England. 
At length, however, the king landed in Holland, 


where the duke of Burgundy, with whom he had | 


lately entered into an alliance, gave him a recep- 


tion by no means correſponding with his profel- | 


fions of friendſhip. 
a D In the interim, Warwick and his 
*in army proceeded to London, and re- 
teaſed king Henry from confinement, to place 
him on the throne. The parliament was now 


called, which ſolemnly recognized the title of | 


Henry, while the people in general beſtowed on 
Warwick the appellation of the king - maker. 
Thoſe who had loft either honour or fortune by 
their attachment to the cauſe of Henry, had reſti- 


tution made them, and all attainders againſt the 


Lancaſtrian party were reverſed. The leading 
people among the friends of the houſe of Vork, 
either took ſanctuary in religious houſgs, or con- 
fulted their ſafety by a haſty retreat to the conti- 
nent. | | 


Edward, though now an exile in Holland, had | 


many firm friends and adherents in this country, 


When he had been abſent ſomething leſs than a 


year, the duke of Burgundy granted him a ſmall 
body of forces, with which he made a deſcent at 
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who is emphatically ſtiled the. wretched Henr 
to determine in favour of the views of Warwick. 
turned to his former place of confinement. 
Warwick now found his influence decline apace, 


} ſtability of fortune; but the moſt dreadful blow 
Whatever truth there may be in this, Edward | 


| ponent. Thus determined, he marched from St. 


The | 
French king ordered a fleet to protect them, under | 
4 for ever. 
“ dragged along to be a ſpectator of the engage. 


g 
q 
. N 
| 


| and honour, equally depending on the event. The 


him at firſt with great indifference, but his army 
increaſed as it proceeded, which was in a great 
meaſure owing to the moderate and humble air 
which he aſſumed. When he arrived at London 
the gates were thrown open to him; and Henry, 
5 


was again deprived of the regal diadem, and re. 


and began to experience in a high degree the in. 


given to his hopes, aroſe from the defection of 
the duke of Clarence, who revolted to Edward. 
In this fituation Warwick was determined to brins 
matters to a ſhort iſſue by the deciſion of the ſword, 
and he relied on his ſuperior military {kill, though 
his force was greatly inadequate to that of his op-. 


Alban's towards Barnet, where he propoſed to 
wait for Edward, who was now advancing to give 
him battle. Warwick and Edward were at 
that time conſidered as the two moſt renowned 
generals of the age; and now was to be ſtruck 
ce the decifive blow that was either to fix Edward 
c on the throne, or to overthrow his pretenſions 
The unfortunate Henry alſo was 


e ment; happy in his natural imbecillity, which 
« feemed as a balm to ſooth all his afflictions.“ 
The action that ſucceeded the meet- 1 
ing of the contending parties, if we 977 
conſider the motives on which they fought, is as 
important as any on the records of hiſtory ; life, 


| battle commenced ſoon after the dawn of day, and 
continued till noon, either party encountering with 
the moſt undaunted reſolution. The example of 
Warwick fired his troops with ſuch ardour, that 
victory at firſt promiſed to be the conſequence of 
their courage ; but accident at length turned the 
fortune of the day : the morning was remarkably 
| hazy, from which circumſtance a part of War- 
wick's army miſtaking a diviſion of their own 
forces for a body of the enemy, attacked them 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that the conteſt was ſoon 
| decided to their own diſadvantage. Warwick ex- 
erted himſelf by every poſſible means that valour 
| and martial ſkill, and experience, could dictate, 
to retrieve the miſtake ; but it was not in the 
| power of good conduct, united with bravery, to 
| recover the fortune of the day: it evidently ap- 
| peared to him that all was loſt ; and he now de- 
| termined to die with the obſtinate valour of a ve- 
| teran ſoldier. Contrary to his general cuſtom, he 
had that day engaged on foot; and he now led a 
ſelect body of his ſoldiers into the midſt of the 
| fight, where he fell, after being deſperately wound. 
ed in many parts of his body. His brother was 
| ſlain in a fimilar manner, and, as Edward had i- 
ſued orders that no quarter ſhould be given, ten 
thouſand of his followers were left dead on the 
field of battle. L 

At this time Margaret and the prince of Wales 
were upon their return from France, at which 
court the queen had lately negociated a treat) 
according to which ſhe was again to receive a ſup- 
ply of troops. Scarcely had the queen time 10 
recover from the fatigue of her late voyage, wh 
| ſhe received the fatal intelligence of the blatt 
| Warwick's death, and of the entire overthrow 
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Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, The people received 


a 


the party by whom her cauſe had been ſupporter 
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a was ſo truly diſtreſſing, as to conquer 
m and fortitude of mind, which had 
ſo highly diſtinguiſhed her on a variety of ſeverely 
2 aſions; and ſhe now, for the firſt time, 

oved that ſhe was not able to refiſt the malice 
or fortune, by giving way to her affliction in a 


trying OCC 


Thus oppreſſed by misfortunes, 


torrent of tears. 


andentirely hopeleſs of retrieving her circumſtances, 


the queen fled into Hampſhire, and ſecluded her- 


in the abbey of Beaulieu. : 
Rh her affairs were ſo deſperately circum- 


ſtanced, the had reſided but a ſhort time in this 
dreary abode, before ſome few friends expreſſed 
their firm attachment to her cauſe, and declared 


themſelves willing, at all hazards, to make a bold 
attempt for repairing her misfortunes; and among 
theſe were Tudor, earl of Pembroke; Courtney, 


earl of Devonſhire; the lords St. John and Wen- 


lock, and many other men of high rank, who rec 
vived the recollection of her former dignity, and 
urged her to hope for future ſuccefs. They found 
it not difficult to inſpire the ambition of this ſin- 

ularly magnanimous and enterprizing woman, 
who had fought battles in almoſt every county in 
England with various ſucceſs ; but the park of 
Tewkſbury was the ſcene where all her glories: 
were terminated, | ; 


The army collected for Margaret's laſt attempt 


to recover the ſceptre of England, was command- 
ed by the duke of Somerſet, who had ſupported 
her intereſts, and fhared in her many revolutions: 
of fortune with unabating fidelity and zealous at- 
tachment, He was a man of poliſhed manners, 
brave, generous, and compaſſionate: but the pre- 
cipitancy of his temper qualified him to ſucceed 
rather by ſudden aſſaults, than by the cool ma- 
nagement of war, and the Kilful manœuvres which: 
diſtinguiſh good generalſhip. Being attacked in 
his intrenchments, he repulſed Edward with ſo 
much ſpirit as to compel his forces to-retire in 
great diſorder; and imagining the aſſailants to be 
routed, with his uſual raſhneſs he purſued, order- 
ing lord Wenlock to ſupport him in the charge; 


merſet's forces were preſently oppreſſed by num- 
bers. Finding himſelf in this dangerous ſituati- 
on, the duke abandoned every hope of fucceſs ; 
and obſerving that Wenlock ſtill continued in a 


* 


ſtate of total inactivity, in the ſpot where he had, 


LE 


his heavy battle-axe with both his hands, he ruſh- 
ed up on the puſillanimous Wenlock, and at one 
ſtroke daſhed his Kull in pieces. In ſhort, the 
queen's party was compleatly vanquiſhed, and ſhe 
and the prince of Wales were made priſoners of 
War. ID. | 
After the battle the young prince was conduct- 
ed into the preſence of the conqueror ; and upon 
being inſultingly reproached for preſuming to diſ- 


% motive that induced me to engage in this con- 
te teſt, was to avenge my father's injuries, and re- 
6 dreſs my own,” Provoked by this expreſſion, 
and by the unembarraſſed and dignified deport- 
ment of the prince; Edward ſtruck him on the 
mouth with his gauntlet, at which inſtant the 
dukes of Glouceſter and Clarence, and ſome others, 
ruſhed, upon the unarmed royal youth, and plung- 
ed their daggers in his heart: The cruel thirſt 
of blood not being yet ſatisfied, the death of king 
Henry himſelf was ſoon after projected; 1 


uſurped the throne, entered the apartment of that 
unfortunate monarch, and deliberately put him 
to death, by cruelly ſtabbing him in many parts 
of his body. All ſuch of Margaret's adherents 
as were taken prifoners, were ſhortly afterwards 
either murdered immediately, or condemned to 
be executed as traitors ; but the queen herſelf was 


preſerved, on account of it being expected that 


ſhe would be ranſomed by the king of France ; 
and in this Edward was not_ diſappointed, for 
Lewis paid him fifty thouſand crowns, on condi- 
tion that ſhe ſhould. be reſtored to freedom. Mar- 
garet retired to France, where, in a few years, 
ſhe died in a ſtate of the moſt deplorable poverty. 
After having refolutely maintained her huſband's 
pretenſions in twelve battles, and experienced a 
variety of the moſt. ſevere hardſhips, the was ex- 
poſed to the moſt grievous afflictions in an obſcure 


| ſtation, but little correſponding. with her former 
but this nobleman diſobeying his command, So- 


ſplendor. - Her magnanimity, fortitude, intrepi- 
dity, and perſeverance, powerfully excite our ad- 
miration; but. though poſſeſſed of great and re- 
markable qualifications, her diſtreſſes alone have 
a claim to our pity. 187 > 
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HIS 
duke of York, who was flain at the bat- 
tle of Wakefield, and was about nine- 
teen years of age at the time of his proclamation. 


It is remarked by a celebrated writer, that| 
of all people the Engliſh are the moſt truly þ 


prince was the ſon of Richard 
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ce compaſſionate z and a throne raiſed upon cru- 
ec elty never wanted enemies among them.” This 
fact being acknowledged, it appears to have been 
a piece of the worſt policy imaginable, to endea- 


vour the government of ſuch a people by acts 


of ſeverity: but the principal perſons of both 


, 
, 


parties 


firſt drawn up his troops, he was exaſperated 8 
a degree of moſt ungovernable fury, and raifing 


pute the claim to the ſovereignty, he ſaid, © The. 


Richard, duke of Glouceſter, who afterwards 
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parties ſeemed to be totally inſenſible of this ob- 
vious fact. | | | 
Edward having got rid of his more powerful 
enemies, began to think of puniſhing thoſe of in- 
feriof rank *: the conſequence of which was, 
that a great number of his opponents were pub- 
licly executed, and their eftates forfeited to the 
uſe of the king. Among the reſt, the baſtard 
Falconbridge having advanced to London with a 
body of troops, his little army was repulſed, and 
himſelf made priſoner ; he was condemned, and 
the ſentence carried into immediate execution, 
While Edward was thus rendering himſelf ter- 
rible to his opponents, he was bufily engaged in 
gratiiying himſelf in the moſt voluptuous plea- 
ures : he was univerſally acknowledged to be the 
handſomeſt man in Europe; poſſeſſing at the ſame 
time a moſt noble mein, a free and affable deport- 
ment, and an undaunted courage, which render- 
ed him ſtill farther agreeable than he would other- 
wiſe have been. His unbounded attachment to 
the gratifications of ſenſe, is acknowledged by 

the concurrent teftimony of all our hiſtorians : 
nor were his courtiers backward in encouraging 
thoſe debaucheries in which they ſhared ; while 
the clergy, who were equally celebrated for their 
inattention to the laws of delicacy, were very free 
to abſolve the king from all imputation of crime, 
in conſequence of thoſe practices in which them- 


ſelves indulged to a degree highly unbecoming | 


the ſanctity of their calling. The truth is, (in 
& the words of a modern writer) enormous vices 
& had been of late fo common, that adultery was 
e held but as a very flight offence. Among the 
cc number of his miſtreſſes, was the wife of one 
& Shore +, a merchant in the city, a woman of 
cc exquiſite beauty and good ſenſe, but who had 
cc not virtue enough to refiſt the temptations of a 
& beautiful man and a monarch.” _ | 


The national affairs being in a ſtate of tran- 


quillity, the king conceived that nothing could 


tend more effectually to conciliate the allections 


of his ſubjects, than to aſſert his right to thoſe 
French dominions which had been heretofore 
claimed by the crown of England, but had been 


alienated during the troubles of the former reign. 


& An attempt of this kind (ſays a celebrated 
cc hiſtorian) would ſerve to give vent to the ma- 
& lignant diſpoſition of his enemies, and would 
e be ſure to pleaſe the vulgar, who are evermore 
cc fond of ſplendid than of uſeful acquiſitions.” 

_ To carry this ſcheme into execution, Edward 
ſent a reinforcement of three thouſand men to his 
ally the duke of Burgundy, and ſoon 
afterwards went in perſon to the conti- 
nent, at the head of a numerous army. Same 
of our beſt political writers have declared their 
opinion, that the defign of the duke of Burgundy 
Was nothing more than “ to. cauſe Edward to 
* make a diverſion in France, in order to prevent 
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* A writer, ſpeaking of this prince, ſays, He is blamed 
by all for his cruelty, in cauſing ſo many to be executed 
after he had taken them in battle, -and the breach of. faith 
he was ſometimes guilty of on theſe occaſions. The mur- 
der of king Henry, and the prince of Wales his ſon, as well 
as of his own brother the duke of Clarence, can never be 
thought of without horror; however, it may be juſtified by 
reaſons of ſtate, in which honour and conſcience are ſeldom 
regarded. Ac 4 | | . 

+ There is 


8 e is a ſingular circ amſtarice reſpectin g this monarch 
recorded by one of our hiſtorians; After ſaying that he had | 
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| any one purpoſe for which he had quitted his own 


1. 


; 0 many.“ 


many miſtreſſes, among whom was Jane Shore, wife to a 
3 b | _ 


= - 


— 


% Lewis from interrupting his projects; 

Be this 1 * 00 La of * | 
gundy did not join the Engliſh king, and falt f 
to deliver up the town of St Quentin, agrecabfe ä 
to promiſe, Edward agreed to a peace with y 
towards which the latter made the firſt ov 
and this peace being concluded by their 
tentiaries at Amiens, the two ſovereigns met 
the bridge of Perpignan, where they ſwore to 10 
ratification: the conſequence of which 


. Was, that 
Edward returned to England, without effectin 


Lewis, 
ertures; 
Plenipo- 


country; but this was principally attributed to 
the influence of bribes beſtowed, and penſions 
ſettled, on the courtiers of Edward 4. 

In a fimilar manner this king was prevented 
from interpoſing in the affairs of France, when 
the intereſt of England in particular, and that of 
Europe in general, ſeemed to demand it. Leyis 
had ſeized a part of the Burgundian dominions 
and had endeavoured to obtain poſſeſſion of the 
reſt after the death of the duke, in prejudice of 
Maria, his daughter and heireſs, who was after. 
wards married to prince Maximilian of Auftria, 
Speaking of the convention at the bridge of 
Perpignan, a modern writer ſays, „“ This mo- 
& narch (Edward) wanted to return home to his 
4 miſtreſſes, to ſpend upon them the money he 
« expected to receive from France; and the 
6 French monarch hoped ſoon to put himſelf in 
ce a poſture to refuſe giving the ſums which he 
had only made a promiſe to pay.” 

This expedition, or treaty, was no ſooner thug 
ineffectually concluded, than © Edward appeared 
« no leſs actuated by private paſſions, unworthy 
a ſovereign and a ſtateſman, than jealous of all 
who ſeemed to deſpiſe his conduct. Among 
„e the detail of private wrongs, which are too 
“ minute for hiſtory, an act of tyranny, of which 
& he was guilty in his own family, deſerves the 
& deteſtation of poſterity. The duke of Cha- 
* rence, by all his ſervices in deſerting Warwick, 
5 had never been able to recover the king's friend- 
„ ſhip, which he had forfeited by his former con- 
« federacy with that nobleman.” 
Warwick was of a diſpoſition haſty and impe- 
tuous, but honeſt and open; and the very impe- 
tuoſity of his diſpoſition afforded an opportunity 
of bringing him to deſtruction. The king being 
hunting in the park of Thomas Burdet, one of 
the duke's dependants, he happened to kill a white 
buck, of which the owner was particularly fond. 
Burdet, who was chagrined at the loſs of his fa- 
vourite animal, burſt into a ſudden paſſion, and 
expreſſed a with, that the horns of the buck had 
been in the body of the perſon who had adviſed 
the king to take ſuch an unwarrantable liberty. 
| One would not ſuppoſe, that an exclamation of 
this kind, uttered in the heat of paſſion, and under 
the ſenſe of a ſuppoſed injury, could have had any 


— 


MD — 


citizen of London, our author adds : ** Of his three chief 
4 miſtreſſes, he (the king) ſaid, that one was the merrieſt, 
«© (meaning Jane Shore) another the wittieſt, and the third 
< the holieſt woman in the world, becauſe ſhe would never 
| ©* ſtir out of church but when he ſent for her.“ Allowing 
this to be the fact (as we believe it is) the latter lady mul 
have had great faith in the prieſts, who daily abſolved her 
of the fins ſhe daily committed. N | PA 
t It is devoutly to be wiſhed, that bribes and penſions 
had not equal influence in modern times; for it is ſhocking 
to reflect, that the fate of an empire ſhould depend on fecl- 


| ing the pulſe of an agent. 


effect 


zudicial to the ſpeaker : but ſuch was the 
1 the times, ſuch the illiberality of ſen- 


ment then prevailing, that for this imaginary 
yr net Panda was tried, convicted, and ordered 
8 be publicly executed at Tybutrn; which cruel, 
and; we may venture to ſay, unjuſt ſentence, was 


carried into execution. 


ſperated in a high degree, on account of 
2 end of bis dependant: the fact is, 
that he expreſſed his ſentiments with ſuch vehe- 
mence on the occafion, that the king was thereby 
furniſhed with a pretext to accuſe him, in conſe- 
quence of which he cauſed him to be arraigned 
before the houſe of peers, and perſonally appear- 
ed as his accuſer. The conſequence may be ea- 
fily foreſcen : power prevailed over juſtice; all 
that was alledged againſt the duke, was confider- 
ed as ſubſtantial evidence; in conſequence. of 
which he was found guilty, and ſentenced to 
death. He was indulged with the choice of the 
death he would die, and was privately drowned 
in a butt of Malmſey wine within the Tower *. 
The reſt of Edward's reign is recited in a very 
ſmall compaſs +: it is afſerted, “ that it was 
« ſpent in riot and debauchery ; in gratifications 
« that are pleaſing only to the narrow mind; in 
« uſeleſs treaties with France, in which he was 
« eyer deceived, and in empty threats againſt 
« the monarch who had deceived him.” It was 
unfortunate for the Kingdom, that the parliament 
had become little elſe than the implicit agent of 
the royal will; and it muſt be always unpropi- 
tious to the intereſt of any country, when the will 
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It may be preſumed, that the duke of Clarence 


209 
deſign into execution, the king was ſeized with 
a violent fever, ſuppoſed to have been the conſe- 
quence of a ſurfeit, of which he died on the ninth 
of April, in the year 1483, in the forty-ſecond 
year of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. 
Edward had three ſons and eight daughters. 
The ſons who ſurvived him were, Edward, prince 
of Wales, his immediate ſucceſſor, and Richard, 
duke df Vork. His ſurviving daughters were Eli- 
zabeth; who had been contracted to the dauphin 
of France, but was afterwards ' married to king 
Henty the Seventh: Cicely, who was n 
to the prince of Scotland, but became the wife 
of the lord Wells; Anne, who was married to 
Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk; Bridget, 
who was a nun; Mary, who was promiſed to the 
king of Denmark, but died before marriage; and 
Catherine, who was married to William Court- 
ney, earl of Devonſhire . | 
of Windſor, which himſelf had founded, but was 
afterwards finiſhed by the lord Reginald Bray. 
The character of Edward is thus drawn by dif- 
ferent hiſtorians: one ſays, “his beſt qualities 


14 


% were courage and beauty; his bad, a combi- 
| “ nation of all the vices.”. Another writer ſays, 
that “ in praiſe of king Edward; it muſt be ſaid, 
*© that he was a great encourager of trade, parti- 
« cularly of the woollen manufacture: while a 
third author ſpeaks of him in the following terms : 
« This prince poſſeſſed many perſonal accom- 
« pliſhments, together with a pleaſing mein and 
addreſs, His courage exceeded his prudence, 


N 


of any one man grows into a law; except indeed 
W it ſhould happen, that this man proves what very 
W fn ſovereigns have been, a patriot in the genuine 
| ſenſe of the word. 15 £1 
At the deſire of the king, the parliament con- 
ſented to a war with France, at a period when it 
was not reaſonable to expect any ſucceſs, becauſe 
| England had not one valuable ally on the conti- 
| nent, The people appeared as defirous of a French 
war as the king was, and even entertained hopes 
| of once more becoming the conquerors of France: 
but while preparations were making to carry this 


ct. 


* It may be here proper to copy the words of different 
| authors; one of whom ſays, that this was a whimſical 
„choice, and implying that he had an extraordinary paſ- 
* tion for that liquor; (meaning the Malmſey) a ſecond 
tells us, * That the king committed him (Clarence) to the 
| © Tower, where he was ſoon after diſpatched ; having, ac- 
| © cording to ſome hiſtorians, been drowned in a butt of 
$ © Malmſey.” This writer adds, Thus fell George, duke 

* of Clarence, a prince who was certainly more weak than 
* wicked, and had infinitely more merit than any of thoſe 
* who had plotted or accompliſhed his ruin. He left be- 
* hind him one ſon, named Edward, earl of Warwick, and 
da daughter, who was afterwards counteſs of Saliſbury. 
© The duke's death excited ſuch a clamour among the po- 
: pulace, that the miniſter thought proper to conceal the 
© Manner of his execution, and gave out that he died ſud- 
. denly of vexation; and as a proof that no violence had 

been offered to his perſon, his body was expoſed in the 


a cathedral of St, Paul ; but this trick eo ts ſtale, that it 
&rved only to confirm the ſuſpicions of the people, who, 


« and his good fortune ſurpaſſed them both. In 
ee times of proſperity he devoted himſelf to the 
«« gratification of his ſenſual appetite 5 but in ad- 
« verſe circumſtances, no man ever exerted greater 
« ſpirit and activity. In nine battles, where he 
“ fought in perſon, he came off victorious ; but 
5 his cruel and vindictive diſpoſition, ſullied 
& all the glory he acquired in the field, and ſtain- 
6e ed the laurels which proweſs had obtained, with 
& an exceſhve effuſion of human blood,” 
Upon the whole, candour muſt acknowledge, 


| that Edward the Fourth is not to be ranked amon 


the number of our. amiable princes, _ 2 25 
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% without ſcruple, exclaimed againſt the cruelty of the ad- 
© miniſtration.” A third writer ſays, The duke of 
«© Glouceſter, who was cloſe and reſerved, and tuck at no- 
thing to come at the main point he had in view, which 
% was no leſs than the crown; joining with her (the queen) 
and the reſt of Clarence's enemies, ſpared no pains in 
“giving the king an ill opinion of him, as a perſon dan- 
oh 1 to his crown and life. At laſt his death was re- 
6 ſolved on, which was ſomewhat extraordinary; for he is 
4 ſaid to have been drowned in a butt of Malmſey wine.“ 
+ One of our hiſtorians ſays, his whole reign had been a 
continued ſcene of blood, violence, and barbarity ; and that 
his mind was afterwards wholly devoted to ſenſual gratifica- 


| tions, or his ſchemes were defeated by his imprudence and 


want of circumſpection. 3 
t Edward had likewiſe two natural children by his con- 
cubine Elizabeth Lucy; one of which was Arthur, created 


viſcount L'Iſle by Henry VIII. and the other Elizabeth, 
the wife of Thomas Lumley. * 1 


EDWARD 


This King was buried. in the collegiate chapel 
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ne upon the deceaſe of Ed- 
ward IV. his ſon, a youth about twelve years 
of age, was proclaimed king. At the time of 
dung Edward's acceſhon, the ſituation of affairs 
in the Engliſh court were highly favourable to the 
aſpiring views and iniquitous machinations of his 
uncle, Richard, duke of Glouceſter, The great 
influenee that the queen had obtained over the 
deceaſed ſovereign, enabled her to procure titles 
and emoluments for her relations and favourites ; 
the perſons who had long been in poſſeſſion of 
the honours of the kingdom, could but ilFbrook 

a ſubordination to thoſe whom they conſidered as 
their inferiors; and in conſequente of a mutual 
_ Jealouſy, the kingdom was divided into two fac- 
tions, under the invidious diſtinctions of the old 
and the new wor Theſe aniĩmoſities had ſub- 
ſiſted during the life of the late king, who had 
endeavoured, but in vain, to ſuppreſs them'; and 
to prevent their future increaſe, he, upon his 
death-bed, earneſtly recommended a conciliation 
between the contending parties, and nominated 
his brother, the duke of Glouceſter, to the re- 
gency during the minority of his ſon. L 
The party called the new nobility, poſſeſſed the 
whole ſhare of court influence, and thoſe who were 
diſtinguiſhed by the other appellation, were almoſt 
entirely excluded favour and preferment, except- 
ing Henry Stafford, duke of Buckingham, and 
the lords Stanley and Haſtings, who had been 


unſhaken friends to the deceaſed monarch, though 


it was known that they were not ſtrongly attached 
to the intereſts of the queen, To ſecure the af- 
fections of both parties, the duke of Glouceſter 
was in public profuſe of his profeſſions in favour 
of the queen; but in private, he, with equal ve- 
hemence, declared himſelf attached to the oppo- 
fite party. TOTALS CLINE TORE ACE ! 

Upon the demiſe of the king, the contentions 


between the nobility were revived with additional | 


ſpirit; and the crafty and wicked Glouceſter, 
determined to render the prevailing jealoufies and 
animoſities ſubſervient to the completion of his 


abominable projects. To aggravate the diſſatiſ- 


factions of the old nobility, the duke repreſented 
to them, that the queen was endeavouring to con- 
ceal the diſgrace of her mean alliances, by ad- 
vancing her relations to offices of honour and 


truſt ; and at the ſame time he inſinuated himſelf || 


into the favour and confidence of the queen, by 
retending to eſpouſe her intereſts with a zealous 
| folicitude. His next aim was to prevail upon the 
duke of Buckingham, and ſome other noblemen, 
to favour his project of procuring himſelf to be 
appointed guardian of the young king, and of 
obtaining an abſolute controul over his perſon. 
That he might ſecure herſelf in the poſſeſſion 
of power, the queen was deſirous, that young 
Edward might remain under the care of her own 
relations, from whom the antient nobility wiſhed 


— — 


2 The earl of Rivers was at that time the moſt learned 
nobleman in England, | 
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to reſcue him, as the means moſt likely to fac; 
litate their favourite plan, of depriving the queen 
and her party of all ſhare in the adminiſtration ge 


——_—— 
- 


I] ſufficient to conduct the king in ſafety to- London, 


government during the minority of the king. This 


the regal authority. 
At this period young Edward refided at Lud. 
low, under the care of Anthony Woodville, «aj 
of Rivers *, brother to the queen, who had been 
appointed his governor by the deceaſed ſovereign, 
pprized of the defigns of the oppoſite party, the 
queen diſpatched letters to her brother, requeſtin 
him immediately to aſſemble a body of forces 


preparatory to his coronation. By the artful inf. 
nuations of Glouceſter, the queen was prevailed 
on to write to Rivers, requeſting him to diſband 
his forces; and in conſequence hereof, the ex 
ſet out to conduct his royal ward to the capita, 
attended only by the uſual number of his domeſiies, 

The young king approaching Northampton, 
the dukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham went 
out of that town at the head of a body of troops 
to meet him. They behaved towards him with 
the attention, humility, and reſpect due to his 
exalted ſtation ; and though they were meditating 
his deſtruction, they affected the appearance of 
the moſt cordial affection for the earl of Rivers, 
However, they availed themſelves of the firſt op. 
portunity of carrying their plot into execution, 
which they effected without difficulty or oppoſ- 
tion, They cauſed the earl of Rivers, Sir Tho- 
mas Vaughan, Sir Richard Hawſe, and the lord 
Grey, ſon to the queen by her former huſband, 
to be apprehended; and preſently after ordered 
them to be conducted to Pontefract, and deliver- 
ed into the cuſtody of Sir Richard Rateliff, the 
governor of that place; and in a ſhort time Rat- 
cliff cauſed theſe unfortunate noblemen to be be. 
headed, in conſequence of a command tranſmitted 
to him by the duke of Glouceſter. 

The perſon of the king being thus ſecured, be 
was conducted to London, every poſſible mark 
of feigned reſpect being ſhewn him by the way, 
On the fourth of May he entered the city of Lor 
don, amidſt the repeated acclamations of the po- 
pulace; being attended by a great number of thc 
nobility, and the duke of Glouceſter riding be- 
fore him uncovered ; and in this ſtate he was con- 
ducted to the biſhop's palace. 

When matters had been carried thus far, Glou- 
ceſter ſummoned a council to adjuſt the affairs of 


council was principally. compoſed of the old n- 
bility, and others, who were devoted to the 1!- 
tereſt of the duke; and theſe ſoon declared him 
protector of the king and kingdom. 

The queen having been 1 of what had 
paſſed, and dreading till farther diſagreeable col. 
ſequences, took ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-abbeſ 
with the duke of York, her other ſon, then abo 
nine years of age . 


— 


Some writers ſay ſeven years of age. 
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The Widow of EDWARD IV.parting with her Son the Y 
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2 ' bis grand ſcheme of ambition, unleſs 
. ol 80 the duke as well as the King into his 
erz Kherefore he diſpatched the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York, to prevail on the queen 
to deliver him up. The queen, who was juſtly 

\nrehenfive of the deſigns of the protector, and 
4 5 of the danger that awaited her family for a 
wh refuſed to comply : but at 0a the in- 
terceſſion of the prelates prevailed, and ſhe parted 
from her child, after embracing him with the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs, and ſhedding over him a flood of 
tears, as if ſhe was conſcious that ſhe ſhould ne- 

him again. | 
"TT duke of Glouceſter no ſooner ſaw the 
youth in his poſſeſſion, than he ran to him and em- 


braced him, pretending the utmoſt regard for him, 


highly pleaſed with the company of his brother : 
but in a few days, under the pretence of guard- 
ng the devoted youths, cauſed them to be lodg- 

= 1 in the Tower, from whence it was cuſtomary 
for the kings of England to proceed. to their co- 


ronation. 


of thoſe whom he intended to deſtroy, began to 
purſue more earneſtly the main object of his am- 
bition, the advancing himſelf to the throne. In 
order to effect his purpoſe, he communicated his 


the propoſal with the greateſt ardour, and was as 
forward to promote the plan as Richard himſelf 
could be. Some others of the protector's friends 
were admitted to the participation of the ſecret, 
and repeated conferences were held between them 
and Buckingham ; but the lords Stanley and Haſt- 
WW ings were not of the number of the confidential 
junto, for though they had : hitherto joined with 


proceed to ſuch extremities *, a 8 
An liſtorian relates this intereſting paſſage as 
follows: “ Hattings, in particular, had hitherto 
been very ſerviceable to him + ; but as he was 
% known to have a great affection for the late 
King's children, though he hated the queen, 
« it was reſolved either to win him over, or diſ- 
« patch him out of the way. One Cateſby, a 
* confident of his, was employed to ſound him, 
Las it were at a diſtance, by occaſionally intro- 
e ducing a diſcourſe about ſtate affairs, and then 
* telling him how people talked of the duke of 
* Glouceſter's right to the crown, upon a report 
„that Edward the Fourth himſelf, and all his 
children, were illegitimate : for the protector, 
| © by his emiſſaries, had taken care to ſpread ſuch 
| © report. Haſtings, not ſuſpecting Cateſby, 
| © diſcovered to him his whole mind, and expreſſ- 
of Edward's children. Cateſby betrayed him, 
and fo his death was reſolved on.“ Ie 
In the mean time, the protector affected to 
make all poſſible preparations for the coronation 


| NN 


— 


A modern writer ſays, lord Stanley, a man of deep 
penetration, was the firſt to diſcloſe his tears of the protec- 
irs having ill deſigns; and communicated his ſuſpicions to 
15 Haſtings, who long had been firmly attached' to the 
el s family. Haſtings would not at firſt give any credit to 
« lurmiſe ; but he was ſoon undeceived ; for Cateſby, a 
le inſtrument of the protector, was ſent to ſound him, and 
0 try whether he coals not be brought over to afliſt the pro- 
Ieted uſurpation. Haſtings treated the propoſal with hor- 


and conducted him to the young King, who was 


The protector having thus ſecured the perſons 


plan to the duke of Buckingham, who embraced 


the duke, they did not think that he intended to 


* ed himſelf with the utmoſt warmth in favour 


of the young King; and, among other things, | 


: 
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| Richard found that it would be impoſſible to, 


appointed a particular council, to whom à pre- 
tended deputation was given, for regulating all 
affairs reſpeCting the ſolemnity, which had oy 
talked of as to take-place on the twenty-ſecond 


to defer it till the ſecond of November. The fact 
is, that Richard had 4 ſecond council, conſiſting 
entirely of perſons at his own devotion, whoſe 
ſole bufineſs it was to ſeek methods of counteract- 
ing the deciſions of the other council, and con- 
triving means of deferring the coronation, and 
advancing Richard to the thronee. 
To effect this purpoſe, it became neceſſary to 
impreſs the public with an idea, that the protec- 
tor's claim was founded in equity. With this 
view it was infinuated, as we have already menti- 
oned, that the children of Edward the Fourth 
were illegitimate 3 but the reaſon aſſigned for it 
was a very extraordinary one; it was alledged that 


he had been engaged in a marriage contract with 


another lady, before he eſpouſed Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, © Left this ſhould not take (ſays one of 
% our writers) it was given out, and proofs pre- 


* and duke of Clarence; were the offspring of 
„ the ducheſs of York's unlawful amours, and 
« that the duke of Glouceſter was her only ſon 
6e by her huſband the duke of York. Theſe things 
« were, by the direction of the protector and his 
% council, firſt rumoured about by means of Ca- 
e teſby, and ſuch like truſty emiſſaries.“ 

All this time the lord Haſtings was totally ig- 
norant of the infamous treachery of Cateſby's con- 
duct; wherefore he went, without the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of danger, to a council-which met at the 
Tower on the thirteenth of June, and which coun- 


| cil was held for the ſole purpoſe of furniſhing a. 


pretext for bringing Haſtings to an untimely end. 
The duke of Glouceſter (ſays an elegant writer) 
« was capable of committing the moſt bloody and 
ce treacherous murders , with the utmoſt cool- 
« neſs and indifference,” He entered the coun- 
cil-room at nine in the morning with a counte- 
nance of the utmoſt ſerenity, and a behaviour of 
the moſt affected complaiſance . | 
Having treated the: lords preſent with unuſual 
politeneſs, he withdrew for about an hour, after 
which he returned, biting his lips and knittin 
his brows, and intimating by the whole of his 
looks and deportment, that ſome matter of con- 


| ſequence diſturbed his mind. A. filence enſued 


for ſome time, while the members of the council 
ſurveyed each other with looks of perturbation, 


protector broke the filence, by aſking ** what thoſe 
„ perſons deſerved who had plotted againſt his 
© life.” The aſſembly was filent for ſome mo- 
ments, when lord Haſtings anſwered, that Whos 
* ever did fo, deſerved to be puniſhed as traitors ;* 
to which Richard rejoined, “ It is that ſorcereſs, 
« accomplices.” Having ſaid this, he made bare 
his left arm, and ſhewed it to the council, wither- 


—_ „ 


—— 2»¹» — 


ror; he profeſſed himſelf immoveable in his adherence to 
the king, and his death was therefore reſolyed on by the pro- 
tector. KP | | | 

+ That 1s, the proteQor. 


$ Some of our writers ſay, that he complimented. the bi- 


Aa diſh of them. 
7 ed 


of June; but various pretences had been found 


6e tended, ſuch as they were, that the late king, 


expecting ſome fatal conſequence. At length the 


« my ſiſter-in law, (meaning the queen) and her 


t Thoſe who would ſee a genuine picture of a royal vile 
lain, will read Shakeſpeare's play of Richard the Third. 


ſhop of Ely on his early ſtrawberries, and begged to have 
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ed and dried up“; ſaying, See what that ſor- 
ce cereſs, and Shore's wife, have done by their 
« witchcrafts; and they would have done the 
« ſame to the reſt of my body, if God's mercy 
“ had not prevented them.“ | 
Haſtings, who had kept Jane Shore after the 
death of Edward, being aſtoniſhed and concerned 
at hearing her thus accuſed, ſaid, * If they are 
“ ouilty of ſuch a crime, they ought to be pu- 
& niſhed.” „ What! (exclaimed Richard, with 
cc an elevated voice) doſt thou anſwer me with 
« ifs? I tell thee thou haſt plotted againſt my | 
ce life, and that thou thyſelf art acceflaty to the 
& crime.“ | 5 5 
Having ſaid this, he ſtruck his hand twice on 
the table, and inſtantly a number of armed 
men ruſhed in; on which the protector, turning 
to Haſtings, ſaid, © I arreſt thee for high trea- 
* ſon,” and immediately gave him into the cul- 
tody of ſome ſoldiers, who made a great buſtle, 
as if they were apprehenſive of danger, though 
there was not the leaſt attempt of a reſcue. In 
the confuſion one of the ſoldiers ſtruck at the head 
of lord Stanley with a battle-axe ; but he eſcaped 
by getting under the table, Our hiſtorians are of 
opinion, that the fellow had received orders to kill 
that nobleman, and that it was intended to attri- 
bute his death to an accident during the confuſion. 
Be this at it may, he had no ſooner eſcaped the 
blow, than he was arreſted by order of Richard, 
as were the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhop 
of Ely, all of whom were firmly attached to the 
intereſt of the young king. 
With regard to lord Haſtings, the protector 
was in ſuch ſavage haſte to compleat his fate, that 
he ſwore he would not dine till he had ſeen him 
executed. He was therefore obliged to confeſs 
himſelf immediately to a prieſt; and was then 
hurried out to the little green before the chapel 
of the Tower; and as there had not been time to 
erect a ſcaffold, he was beheaded on a log of 
wood that lay caſually on the ſpot . 
Humanity ſhudders at the horrid expedition 
with which this murder was perpetrated ; and 


La) 


muſt deteſt that ſavage luſt of power which gave 


riſe to ſo foul a deed! Ambition is the curſe of 
| thoſe who are influenced by ſo prepoſterous a paſ- 
ſion; and perhaps it is not ſaying too much, to 
aſſert, that no ambitious man was ever truly hap- | 
Py. The ſon of ambition is perpetually graſping } 
at a ſhadow, which conſtantly eludes his touch, 
and mocks at his illuſion. 
About two hours after the death of Haſtings, 
a proclamation was read to the citizens of London, 
enumerating his offences, and offering excuſes for 
the ſuddenneſs of his puniſnment. This procla- 
mation was drawn up with ſuch accuracy, that a 
merchant who heard it read, could not help re- 
marking, that it was written by the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy ; and indeed when we reflect on the protec- 
tor's character, there remains little doubt but that 
it was prepared before the execution. 
The next buſineſs was to examine Jane Shore 
before the council, as an accomplice with lord 
Haſtings; but ſhe pleaded her cauſe ſo effectu- 


— — 


„ 


— — 


This was an infamous device; for the defect in his arm 
had long been a circumſtance of public notoriety. _ 

+ It is obſervable, that lord Haſtings ſuffered on the ſame 
day, and at the ſame hour, that the lords, and the two 


| withſtanding her faults, there is much reaſon 


1660 


| cc 


knights at Pontefra& were beheaded, to whoſe death he had 
but too readily conſented, þ | y 


or E N G L A N D. 


ally, that there was not the ſhadow of a pretence 
for condemning her; but as Richard had accuſed 
her of witchcraft, of which it was evident that hs 
was innocent, he thought it neceſſary to Puniſh 
her for failings which were too notorious to be 
denied. - _ FEE 7 

As it correſponds with the profeſſed 'defipn of 
that part of our work which is to give the hiſtor 
of illuſtrious women, we ſhall inſert an account. 
of the unhappy Shore, as given by a celebrated 
writer; by which it will be ſeen, that thouph in 
one inſtance ſhe was greatly to blame, there were 
many amiable traits in her character; and got. 
. ; lo 
pity her misfortunes. | 

Theſe are the words of our author. « Jane 

“ Shore had been formerly deluded from her huſ. 
* band, who was a goldſmith in Lombard-ftteet, 
and continued to live with Edward, the mog 
66 guiltleſs miſtreſs in his abandoned court, She 
was ever known to intercede for the diſtreſſed 
and was uſually applied to as mediator for mer. 
cy. She was charitable, generous, and of 2 
moſt pleaſing converſation ; her wit being ſaid 
to be as irrefiſtible as her beauty. As ſhe was 
blameleſs in other reſpects, the protector or. 
dered her to be ſued for incontinency, as hay. 
ing left her huſband to live in adultery with 
another, It is very probable, that the people 
were not diſpleaſed at ſeeing one again reduced 
to former meanneſs, who had for a while been 
raiſed above them, and enjoyed the ſmiles of 
a court. The charge againſt her was too no- 
torious to be denied ; ſhe pleaded guilty, and 
was accordingly condemned to walk bare-foct 
through the city, and to do penance in St. 
Paul's church in a white ſheet, with a wax- 
taper in her hand, before thouſands of ſpecta. 
tors. She lived above forty years after this 
ſentence, reduced to the moſt extreme wretch- 
edneſs ; and Sir Thomas More, in the ſucceed- 
ing reign, aſſures us, that he faw her gather- 
ing herbs in a field near the city for her nightly 
repaſt; an extraordinary example of the ingra- 
titude of courts, and the reverſes of fortune.“ 
The friends of the king being now dead, or in 
priſon, or ſo terrified by the late tyrannous pro- 
ceedings, that they were afraid to expreſs their 
ſentiments, Richard and Buckingham conceived 
this to be the crifis for carrying 1 grand ſcheme 
of ambition into execution. Buckingham had 
been gained to the protector's intereſt 7 preſent 
bribes, and promiſes of future favour; and now 
the report of the illegitimacy of Edward's chil- 
dren, and even of the king himſelf, was more 
publicly propagated than before. 

Dr. Shaw ef, a popular preacher, was employ- 
ed to harangue the people in a ſermon at St. 
Paul's, to enforce the opinion which it was wiſh- 
ed might prevail, and the text he choſe on this 
occaſion was from the Apocrypha : „ Baſtard 
5 {lips ſhall take no deep root.” Having deſcant- 
ed on the illegality of the title of the young king, 
he proceeded to a fulſome panegyric on the pro- 
tector, whom he repreſented as the pattern of all 
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t This doctor was brother of Sir Edmund Shaw, the 
mayor of London, who had been gained to the intereſt o 
Richard ; but, as one of our writers obſerves, all that was 
got by this was, that the ** preacher was ever after deſpiſed 
« for his pains,” 1 70 1 


virtue, 
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Y children, and 


irtue, and averred that in his air, his counte- 
Vi 5 

nance, an 
reſs ima 
contempt! 
that could 


* hoped and expected, that this ſort of 


uld have had ſuch an effect on the 
2 that ſome among the croud would have 
25 09 « Long live king Richard!“ but as 
; this did not happen, a new ſcheme was deviſed. 
5 The mayor, aldermen, and principal citizens, 
vere convened on the following day at Guildhall, 
Y | where the du ? | . * | , 
on the old ſubject of the illegitimacy of Edward's 
= . the diſtinguiſhed qualities of the 
4 Juke of Glouceſter, whoſe imputed virtues ' he 
3 extolled in the higheſt degree, and earneſtly re- 
commended him to be elected king: but in order 
5 give his arguments the greater weight, he ſaid, 
hat it would be difficult to perſuade him to accept 
ee crown, as the execution of his duty would be 
attended with difficulty and danger. N 
Having thus endeavoured to prepare the minds 
ol his auditors, he demanded if they would have 
e protector for their king. This queſtion being 
ftecceived with a dead ſilence, the mayor obſerved, 
W tat the citizens had not been accuſtomed to be 
aaddreſſed by a perſon of the duke's rank, and di- 


e of his illuſtrious father: and this 
le prieſt added, that it was he alone 


3 | rected that the recorder ſhould ſpeak to the peo- 


I ple, That officer diſcharged this taſk with re- 


W judance, repeating only the ſubſtance of the 


W duke's ſpeech. The people ſtill continuing filent, 
W Buckingham ſaid, © This is ſtrange obſtinacy : we 
only require of you, in plain terms, to declare 
WE « whether or not you will have the duke of Glou- 
( ceſter for your king; as the lords and com- 
mons have ſufficient power without your con- 
ccurrence.“ | 


* 


* Another writer tells this ſtory in the following manner: 
After all theſe efforts, ſome of the meaneſt apprentices, in- 
cited by the protector's and Buckingham's ſervants, raiſing 
= 2 feeble cry of, God ſave king Richard,” the mob at the 


» rt. _ e 


4 his whole behaviour, he was the ex- 


reſtore the loſt honour and glory of the 


ke of Buckingham addreſſed them 
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| 60 Hereupon (ſays one of our writers) there was 
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« a confuſed murmur, and it was uncertain, whe- 
* ther the people ſaid yea, or no; when ſome of 
* the duke's ſervants preſſing in, cried out, Long 
*« live king Richard; who being joined by ſome 
ce citizens that had been-bribed, and the tabble 
** without doors, the cry grew pretty ſtrong, king 
% Richard! king Richard * !!? 

Buckingham affected to take it for granted, 
that this ſlight approbation was the general voice 
of the public; and on the following day he went 
with the mayor, aldermen, and others, to Bay- 
nard's-caſtle, to make Richard an offer of the 
crown, When the latter was informed that a 
great concourſe of people were in waiting, he af- 
tected the utmoſt ſurprize, as if he had been un- 
acquainted with what had paſſed : at length he 
appeared in the gallery between two biſhops ; and 
being informed that the bufineſs of the depu- 
tation was to offer him the crown, he declared 
againſt the acceptance of it, profeſſing his re- 
gard for the late king, his concern for the chil- 
dren under his care, and his own incapacity for 
oy  - ĩð⁊2 v 3 3 

Buckingham affected to be diſpleaſed with what 
he ſaid, and at length told him plainly, that it 
would be in vain for him to refuſe the offer, for 
that the people were bent on making him king: 
that they had gone too far to recede, and if his 
highneſs would not accept the crown, they muſt 
turn their eyes on ſome other perſon.. - 

This tended directly to wind up the farce of 
ſtate. Richard affected to comply, from a regard 
to the people, whoſe intereſt he promiſed to con- 
ſult on all occafions. His acceptance of the crown 
was on the nineteenth of June, to the great grief 
of all honeſt men, who were afraid to expreſs 
what they felt on the melancholy occaſion. 


* tt a . —__— „ 2 Py „* . — 


door, a deſpicable claſs of people, ever pleaſed with novel - 
ty, repeated the cry, and throwing up their caps, cried out, 
A Richard! A Richard! | 


ICHARD was ſurnamed Crook- 
| back, from the well-known de- 
tormity of his perſon. This ambitious and re- 
morſeleſs tyrant was proclaimed king on the day 
after he had accepted the charge of government, 


A. D. 1483. 


and was crowned with his queen on the ſixth of | 


the following month, all the peers of the realm 
| Liſting at the ceremony, leaſt their abſence ſhould 
dure cauſe of ſuſpicion ; for the new ſovereign 
was the object of univerſal terror. 
Previous to the coronation, the king appointed 
ord John Howard earl marſhal, and created him 
duke of Norfolk ;' his ſon Thomas Howard was 
advanced to the earldom of Surry 3; William Berk- 
a 
but tw 


— 1 


ichard poſſeſſed the crown thus unjuſtly obtained, 
© years and two months; which whole time was ſpent 


bim, 5 contriving methods to ſupport himſelf on the | 
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ley was made earl of Nottingham, and lord Lovel, 
one of the king's confidents, was created viſcount 
Lovel, and made chamberlain. The archbiſhop 
of Vork, and lord Stanley, were releaſed from 
priſon; and Dr. Morton, biſhop of Ely, being 
taken from the Tower, was committed to the care 
of the duke of Buckingham, who ſent him to the 
caſtle of Brecknock. _ f 22 

The uſurper * having thus got poſſeſſion of the 
crown, thought himſelf unſafe while his nephews 
were living, and therefore determined on the mur- 
der of the infant princes; but to take off as much 
as poſſible the ſuſpicion of ſo foul a deed fixing 
on himſelf, he made a tour through ſeveral coun- 
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throne ; and by his enemies, in plots and conſpiracies, to 
ull him down ; in which they at laſt ſucceeded, and at the 
ame zime deprived him both of his crown and his life. 
H h h ties, 
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ties, under pretence of reforming the abuſes of 
government. 5 | 
In the mean time he iſſued orders to Sir Robert 
Brackenbury, governor of the Tower, to put, the 
young princes to death; but this brave man, diſ- 
daining to become the inſtrument of the tyrant's 
cruelty, refuſed to be concerned in fo infamous 
a tranſaction: but it was not long ere a fit inſtru- 
ment was found : this was Sir Aue Tyrrel, to 
whom Brackenbury was commanded to deliver 
the keys for one night only“. With this injunc- 
tion he thought it prudent to comply, and Tyr- 
rel introduced three ruffians, named Slater, Digh- 
ton, and Foreſt, whom he had hired to commit 
the horrid deed ; and ſending in the affaſfins, while 
himſelf waited without, they entered the chamber 
of the princes at midnight, ſtifled them in the 
bed while they ſlept, and then buried them under 
a ſmall ſtair-caſe 1. 2 | 
The fact was confeſſed by Tyrrel in the follow- 
ing reign, and he was executed, Henry VII. 
ave orders that the bodies ſhould be ſearched 
or, but they could not be found; however, as 
a ſtrong preſumptive evidence of the fact, ſome 
bones were found on the very ſpot, in the year 
1674, which, correſponding with the growth of 
the princes, Charles the Second cauſed them to be 
placed in a marble urn, and removed to Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, where they were depofited 7. 
The uſurper having now diſpoſed of ſuch as 
ſtood in the immediate road of his ambition, pro- 
ceeded from Glouceſter to York, to ſuppreſs ſome 
diſorders that had ariſen in the northern parts of 
the kingdom, and was crowned at York, intend- 
ing, by a double ſhew of pageantry, to ſtrike the 
minds of the vulgar. He likewiſe endeavoured 
to eftabliſh his ill-acquired power by foreign con- 
nections: to the clergy he granted fingular fa- 
vours, and on his friends he beſtowed liberal re- 


wards, apportioned to the ſhare they had taken in 


giving effect to his uſurpation. 

But while he was thus trying to fix himſelf on 
the throne, he found a powerful enemy where he 
leaſt expected one. Buckingham, who had pro- 
ceeded to great lengths in placing him on the 
throne, and had been munificently rewarded, ex- 


pected ſtill farther gratification. He was a man 


of the moſt inſatiable avarice, and demanded the 
confiſcated lands in Hereford, to which his fa- 
mily laid an antient claim. It is ſuppoſed, that 
Richard indulged his requeſt only in part; and 


Buckingham, conceiving himſelf injured, deter- 


mined to dethrone a monarch to whoſe unjuſt ele- 
vation he had ſo greatly contributed. Bucking- 
ham doubted for a while, whether he ſhould ſeize 
on the crown for himſelf, or ſupport the claim 
of another. At length he determined to place 
Henry, earl of Richmond, on the throne 8. 
Buckingham having retired from court m great 
diſguſt, formed the above-mentioned project in 
conjunction with the biſhop of Ely, at that time 
priſoner in Wales; and they 'were certain that all 
the friends of the Houſe of Lancaſter would take 
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We are told, that this order was ſent from Glouceſter, 
while Richard was on his perambulation through the coun- 
ties, 

'+ One of our writers ſays, After ſuffocating them with 
4% the bolſter and. pillows, they ſhewed their naked bodies 
to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the ſtair- 
% foot, deep in the ground, under a heap bf tones.” 
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art with them: and in order to engage the ag. 
8055 of the Vorkiſts, a marriage * — 
between Henry of Richmond, and the Peiner 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of Edward IV. oy 
This plan being laid, a confidential frien 
ſent to impart their intention to the counter, k 
Richmond. This lady warmly eſpouſed the ſebeme 
and privately diſcloſed the particulars thereof 1 
the queen dowager, who readily conſented tha 
Herity ſhould marry her daughter. : 
Having thus far ſucceeded to their wiſhes, the 
principal people on either fide intruſted the ſecrer 
to their confidential friends, who imparted it t 
thoſe on whom they could depend, which the 
could the more ſafely do, as the tyrant Richard 

was the object of almoſt univerſal deteſtation, 
The counteſs of Richmond now fent two friend 
into Brittany to acquaint her ſon with what me, 
ſures were adopting in his favour, and to invite 
him to England. Young Richmond's ſituation 
was not ſuch as to afford him a proſpect of great 
ſucceſs in ſuch an expedition; but the duke 9 
Brittany having engaged to afford him aſſiſtance 
he ſent word to his mother, that he ſhould be 
able to embark for England in the month of Os. 
tober. | LON 

Although the parties who ſought to bring abou 
this revolution, were exceedingly cautious to con. 
ceal their intentions, yet Richard having recen. 
ed ſuch repeated information, as left him no room 
to doubt that a plot had been contrived to de. 
throne him, he began to ſuſpect the fidelity of 
the duke of Buckingham, and commanded him 
to attend the court. The duke abſolutely refuſed 
compliance, made an open declaration againſt the 
king, drew together the forces that himſelf and 
| his friends had privately engaged in Wales, aud 
| marched towards the weſtern counties to join their 
| other adherents, who were ready to riſe in favour 
| of the earl of Richmond, who propoſed to land 
| in the ſouth-weſtern part of the kingdom. 

« As Buckingham was advancing by haſty 
* marches towards Glouceſter, where he defigned 
6 to croſs the Severn, juſt at that time the river 
% was ſwollen to ſuch a degree, that the country 
« on both ſides was deluged, and even the tops 
ce of ſome hills were covered with water. This 
5 1nundation continued for ten days, during which 
* Buckingham's army could neither paſs the 
river nor find ſubſiſtence on their own fide: 
they were, therefore, obliged to diſperſe and 
return home, notwithſtanding all the duke's 
«« efforts to prolong their ſtay.” 

The duke was now left with only a fingle ſer- 
vant to attend him, on which he retired and con- 
| cealed himſelf in the houſe of one Baniſter, who 
had been his ſervant, and had peculiar obligations 
to his family, both the duke and his father hav- 
ing been his great benefactors. _ 

Richard now iſſued a proclamation, offering 3 
_ reward for the apprehenſion of the duke; 
and 'Banifter, with a meanneſs of ſoul that will 
 intail eternal infamy on his memory, betrayed 
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feſlion of one of the accomplices, who had mentioned the 
place where they were aeg and yet found near two hun- 


dred years afterwards, ſeems to prove, that the murderers 
determined to make ſure work, þ 

uſual de th. « win . | | e 

$ Richmond was at that time an exile in Brittany, and 
|| was confidered as the only ſurviving branch of the Houle 


t That the bodies mould not be diſcovered after a con- 


of Lancaſter, f 


him 


{ 
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y-barying them at an un- 
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-ared off the coaſt of England, after having 


« Alluding to Cateſby, Ratcliffe and Lovel, the 


I | « of Richard's ſupporters was a wild boar.” 


1 | felves under the protection of the earl of Rich- 
dus of Dorſet, ſon of king Edward's queen. 


W o:cliament on the twenty-third of January, which 
bdeing wholly devoted to his intereſt, an act was 


| mond, and all his adherents +. 


day more cruel, in proportion as his power grew 
more precarious, Lord Stanley, who had eſ- 


"= poor Highlanders in the year 1746; who, though they 


Several good ſtatutes were paſſed by this parliament, 
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oy ded the houſ 

f armed men, ſurrounded the houle, 
p l duke in the dreſs of a poor ruſtic, and 
—_ ed him to Saliſbury, where he was tried in 
A ſummary manner, condemned: and be- 


m_ 5 interim, the earl of Richmond ap- 


arrow eſcape from his enemies; on 
hd be failed to Nodagddy, and from thence 
rocee 4 | 
ity of making the propoſed deſcent, 
J Fand now — 20 Aer. with great ſe- 
verity againſt many of thoſe who had engaged in 
onſpiracy for effecting his depoſition ; and to 
1205 force to his order, an extraordinary commiſ- 
5 was granted to Sir Ralph Aſhton. Among 
« others, Sir William Collingburn, a Wiltſhire 
« gentleman, was hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
T 4 abetting the earl of Richmond's project, 
« and for writing the following ſatyrical rhyme 
« on Richard and three of his favourites: 


ce The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog; 
c Rule all England under a hog ; 
« latter of whom bore a dog for his arms, as one 


Many perſons, dreading the effe&s of Richard's 
ſeverity, failed to Brittany, where they put them- 


mond ; and among theſe was Thomas Grey, mar- 
All preſent appearance of danger 


being at an end, Richard aſſembled a 


readily paſſed, confirming the illegitimacy of the 
children of the late king, and recognizing Rich- 
ard's right to the crown; and an act of attainder 
was likewiſe paſſed, againſt the earl of Rich- 


One thing, however, appeared to be wanting, 


| to compleat the ſecurity of the uſurper; which|| ter Herbert, both of whom had been inſtructed to 


was, the death of Richmond ; for which purpoſe 
he ſent ambaſſadors to the duke of Brittany, un- 
cer pretext of public buſineſs, but in fact, to 
treat with Landais, the miniſter of that prince, to 
ſurrender Richmond. Landais was ſo baſe and 
inhoſpitable, as to enter into a treaty for that pur- 
pole; but timely notice of the intention being 
given to Richmond, he eſcaped into France, and 
had but juſt reached the borders of that kingdom, 


nuhen he tound that his enemies were in purſuit]! 


of him, 


Richard, fndivg the ill ſucceſs of his attempt 
to ſeize the perſon of Richmond, became every 


pouſed the widow of Edward, was one of thoſe! 


* 
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How different from this proceeding was the conduct of 


mew that a reward of thirty thouſand pounds was offered 
for the apprehenſion of the young pretender, inſtead of be- 
traying him, firmly kept their faith, conducted him through 
ods and moraſſes, over mountains and rocks, ſupported 
im out of the poor pittance themſelves were in want of, 


and after months of difficulty and danger, ſaw him ſafe to 
the ſea coaſt, 


vor. 


> the ſheriff of Shropſhire ®, who collecting 


ged to Brittany, to wait a more favourable 


che better adminiſtration of juſtice, and for aboliſhing a 
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who principally excited his jealouſy; and to ſes 


cure his obedience, he took. the ſon as a hoſtage 


for the fidelity of the father, | 
About this time the tyrant determined to get 
rid'of his preſent queen, in order that he might 
marry the princeſs Elizabeth, widow of the young 
prince of Wales, whom he had murdered wit 
his own hands at Tewkſbury ; for by an alliance 
with that lady, he hoped to cover the injuſtice of 
his claim to the crown f, © And it is no flight 


indication of the barbarity of the times, that the 


* widow ſhould accept for her ſecond lord, the 
“ murderer of her former huſband ;” but her 
want of delicate ſenſibility was now amply repaid 
by the cruelty of Richard's behaviour to her; 
or, according to the accounts of ſome writers, by 
his cauſing her to be poiſoned, Be this as it may, 
his wiſhes reſpecting Elizabeth, were not crowned 


with ſucceſs, for ſhe treated his addreſſes with the 


utmoſt contempt ; though her mother did not ap- 
pear altogether averſe to the mat. 
While the uſurper was mortified by this unex- 
pected refuſal, he learnt that the earl of Richmond 
was making further preparations to land in Eng- 
land, and re=affert his claim to the 48 
crown. Richard having grown daily“ P. 1485. 
more odious, many perſons of diſtinction had 
gone over to Richmond, while others did the ſame, 
in fear of falling ſacrifices to the jealouſy of the 
tyrant, 5 
Richard, with a ſecurity that one would ſup- 
poſe could have been only inſpired by innocence, 
laid up his fleet in the ſpring, and now knew not 
in what quarter to expect the invader; but hav- 
ing taken his own poſt at Nottingham, he iſſued 
orders to his dependents, to oppoſe the enemy 
wherever they might land. 
The earl of Richmond being provided with 
two thouſand men by the French king, together 
with ſhips to tranſport them, embarked at Har- 
fleur on the thirty-firſt of July, and on the ſixth of 
the following month landed at Milford-Haven, 
whence he marched towards North Wales, where 
he was joined by Sir Rice ap Thomas and Wal- 


oppoſe the earl if he ſhould land in Wales, but 
they were both ſecretly his friends; the con- 
ſequence of which was, that one immediately de- 
ſerted to him, and the other made but a faint re- 
ſiſtance. 1 
Richard, who with all his vices, was by no 
means deficient in courage and military ſkill, be- 
ing informed of the earl's landing, determined 
to give him the meeting, that their reſpective 
pretenſions might be decided by the ſword. Rich- 
mond, who had been re- inforced by fix thouſand 
troops, under the command of Sir Thomas Bour- 
chier, and Sir Walter 1 advanced with 


equal ardour to encounter the enemy. 


The two armies met in Boſworth-field, in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, to 
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late impoſition, which had been practiſed in the reign of 
Henry IV. and had been very grievous to the ſubje&, under 
the name of a benevolence, | 

t Richard diſcovering the earl of Richmond had pro- 
miſed to marry the princeſs Elizabeth, determined to wed 
her himſelf, as an effeQual preventive remedy, In order 
to this, by various plauſible pretences, particularly by pro- 
miſing to ſecure the crown to the princeſs after his death, 


he prevailed on the queen Dowager to deliver her five daugh- 
ters into his hands. | 


—— 
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determine a diſpute which had deluged the king- 
dom with blood for upwards of forty years. The 
army of Richard was more than twice the num- 
ber of that of his opponent; but the confidence 


of the earl of Richmond lay in the promiſed aſ- 


ſiſtance of lord Stanley, who had engaged to re- 
inforce him with ſeven thouſand men *, with 
whom he hovered near the field of battle, and for 
a while declined taking any ſhare in the engage- 
ment. | FE 
At the firſt attack the fortune of the day ap- 
| peared in the disfavour of Richmond; but at 
length lord Stanley joining him with the promiſed 
re-inforcements, the fight was continued for two 
hours, with a perſeverance that marked the deter- 
mined reſolution of either party. Though Ri- 
chard gave aſtoniſhing proofs of his valour, yet 
Stanley's joining his opponent, turned the fortune 
of the day. In the heat of the engagement, Ri- 
chard ſeeing the earl, rode furiouſly to attack him, 
and in the attempt killed Sir William Brandon, 
his ſtandard-bearer, and threw on the ground Sir 
John Cheney, who had taken Brandon's place. 
* In the mean time Richmond ſtood firm to op- 
poſe him; but they were ſeparated by the in- 
terpoſing crowd. Richard, thus diſappointed, 
went, by his preſence, to inſpire his troops in 
another quarter; but at length perceiving his 
army every where yielding and flying, and now 
finding that all was gone, he ruſhed with a 
loud ſhout into the midſt of the enemy, and 
there met a better death than his crimes and 
ce cruelties deſerved +.” 
One of our writers thinks it -probable, that 
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Richard was betrayed by ſome perſons of conſe- 


quence who remained with him, yet held a ſecret 
correſpondence with the earl of Richmond; and 
ſome of our antient Chronicles tell us, that on 
the morning of the battle, before it began, the 
following, couplet was found affixed to the tent- 


door of the duke of Norfolk, who was found | 


fighting on the fide of Richard : 


Joc of Norfolk, be not ſo bold, 
or Dickon thy maſter is bought and ſold, 


After the battle, the body of the king was 
found, ſtripped naked, and covered with blood 
and dirt, and in that condition it was throwracroſs 
a horſe, and carried to Leiceſter, where it lay two 
days expoſed to public view, and was then inter- 
red without ceremony. 

The crown being found among the ſpoils of 
the field, it was delivered to lord Stanley, who 
placed it on the head of the earl of Richmond, 
who was immediately hailed as king by the whole 
army. 88 os 
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Some writers ſay five thouſand. 
I Such are the words of one of our hiſtorians, while 
another ſays, ©* Richard, obſerving that ſuch was the con- 
% fuſion, that all attempts to rally his forces would prove 
* ineffectual, and ſcorning to ſurvive the diſgrace of a de- 
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Thus ended the reign of Richard, the 
the race of Plantagenet, which had held the 
from the time of king Henry the Second. 

Richard died in the thirty-fourth year gf 1; 
age, and the third of his uſurped reign ; and ith 
him ended the conteſts between the houſes of v0 k 
and Lancaſter, „ by which moſt of the ati 
« families of the Kingdom were extinguiſheq 
* and more than a hundred thouſand men lo 
6 their lives, either by the ſword or the e 
& tioner.” F534 

The character of Richard is drawn nearly i 
the ſame colours by ſeveral different writers; þy; 
to ſhew our impartiality, we fhall ſelect tuo 9 
the moſt oppoſite pictures. One hiſtorian gi, 
*© Excepting his unjuſtifiable methods to pet ad 
&© keep the crown, he may be reckoned no bad 
& king. He took care to ſuppreſs vice, and pro. 
&* mote ſobriety and virtue, and had a great re. 
{© oard to the due adminiftration of juſtice, en. 
6 cept where his crown was concerned. He yy 
& certainly endowed with great parts and abilitic 
which would have made him a truly great ma, 
if they had been rightly applied. His bound. 

leſs ambition made him aſpire to the crow 
and it was for the ſake of that only that he "a 
guilty of all that treachery, diſſimulation ang 
cruelty, which juſtly render his memory de. 
teſted.” Another writer ſays, “ He was ohe 
of the moſt deteſtable tyrants that ever diſgraced 
tc the Engliſh throne ;” and, after remarking a 
the defects of his body, adds, Nor was his mind 
6 leſs deformed : dark, filent, and reſerved; he 
«© was ſuch a maſter of diſſimulation, that it wy 
« impoſſible to dive into his defigns ; falſe, tre. 
*« cherous, and ungrateful; he ſcrupled not t 
4 yiolate the moſt ſacred ties of religion and col. 
c ſcience, whenever he found it conducive to the 
<« gratification of his ambition, which was the 
e ruling paſſion of his ſoul. In a word, his nun 
berleſs and atrocious crimes compoſe {uch a 
ſcene of guilt, as hardly ever centered in ary 
other perſon, and have rendered his name the 
object of univerſal deteſtation to all ſucceeding 
ages,” 

Lord Verulam, ſpeaking of Richard, {aj 
« He was in military virtue approved, and a gbd 
6e law-maker.” This king founded the college 
of heralds, and made them a corporation; but 
to any real ſervice he ever did to himſelf or ma- 
kind, all hiſtory is filent ; and, if after what he 
have already quoted, we may hazard an opinion 
of our own, he was one of the worſt men tut 
ever exiſted : in the words of the poet, he 
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Led through ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 
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« feat, as well as the loſs of a darling crown neceſſri 
* conſequent on it, ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enem), 
«© where he fought with the moſt undaunted reſolution, till, 
% overpowered by numbers, he fell amidſt the heaps he h 
«« ſlain with his own arm,” cha 
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to the 


Concluſion of that of Queen EL IZ ABE T H. 


T_T _ — x 


HE earl of Richmond entered 
London on the twenty-ſeventh 
fone, of Auguſt; and was received by 
the citizens with the loudeſt acclamations of joy. 
The people hailed him as their deliverer, from a 
fate of the moſt cruel and inſupportable oppreſ- 
fon ; but it was univerſally conſidered, that his 
union with the princeſs Elizabeth would effectu- 
ally ſuppreſs the contention that had ſo fatally 
raged between the houſes of York and Lancaſter. 
The earl immediately proceeded to St. Paul's 
church, and having there offered up the ſtandard 
which he had taken in the late battle, and heard 
divine ſervice, he continued his route to the bi- 
ſhop's palace, where he eſtabliſhed his reſidence. 
In a few days the earl called a meeting of all the 
nobility, clergy, and gentry, then in the metro- 
polis; and in this aflembly he renewed the oath, 


by which he had before bound himſelf to eſpouſe | 


the princeſs Elizabeth. 
Ihe inhabitants of London, and many other 


parts of the kingdom, were, in the month of Sep-. 


tember, attacked by the ſweating ſickneſs *, a diſ- 
eaſe till then unknown, but to the malignancy of 
which great numbers of the people fell victims: 
but a powerful antidote to this dreadful malady 


being diſcovered, its effects in a ſhort time entirely 


ſubſided. | 

Henry firſt exerciſed his newly acquired autho- 
nity, by granting rewards to thoſe perſons who 
had been principally inftrumental in his advance- 
ment to the regal dignity, In acknowledgment 
of the care and tenderneſs he had experienced 
from his uncle Jaſper, earl of Pembroke, who 
had been intruſted with the guardianſhip of his 
minority, and of his having rendered abortive 
the ſtratagems of his enemies, he created that 
nobleman duke of Bedford. He advanced Tho- 
mas Stanley, his father-in-law, to whoſe aſſiſtance 
he was principally indebted for the important 
victory over Richard in Boſworth-field, to the 
earldom of Derby; and he conferred the earidom 
of Devonſhire upon the lord Courteney. 

On the thirteenth of October, Henry was 
crowned with great pomp and ſolemnity by car- 
dinal Bouchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury; and 
immediately after the ceremony, he inſtituted a 
guard of fifty archers, and appointed an officer to 
command them ; and this troop was continually 
o attend upon his perſon. The inſtitution of this 
dody-guard was continued by Henry's ſucceſſors. 

At the parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter on 
the ſeventh of N ovember, a ſolemn reſolution was 


-” 
___ - * 


paſſed for entailing the crown upon Henry and 
his heirs for ever. They alſo: revoked the ſen- 
tences of attainder pronounced againſt Henry and 
his heits, and all thoſe who had abetted his pro- 
ceedings, and iſſued fimilar inſtruments of con- 
demnation againſt Richard, and all who had eſ- 
pouſed his cauſe. | | 

The confiſcations of the eſtates of thoſe againſt 
whom the parliament had pronounced ſentences 
of attainder, was productive of ſuch large ſums, 
that Henry was under no immediate neceſſity of 
requeſting the parliament to grant him a ſupply ; 
and thus did he at once gratify his revenge and 
avarice. The king now iſſued a proclamation, 
offering a full pardon to all who had appeared in 
arms againſt him; but this indulgence, however, 
was not to be extended to ſuch as ſhould not ſub- 
mit to his government before the expiration of 
an appointed time; and this proclamation in- 
duced great numbers of people to abandon the 
places, to which they had fled for ſanctuary. 

On the diſſolution of parliament, Henry ſent 
money to France, to pay the French king the 
ſums advanced for fitting out the armament which 
convoyed the earl of Richmond to England. The 


biſhops of Ely and Exeter were now ſworn of the 


privy-council; the former ſucceeded cardinal 
Bouchier in the ſee of Canterbury, and the latter 
was appointed keeper of the privy-ſeal; 

Though Henry entertained an inve= , 
terate hatred to the houſe of York, i 2 * 
he found it would be a point of pru- “ 
dence to marry the princeſs Elizabeth, and their 
nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence. 
Henry now went into the northern counties, where 
the partizans of the late king were ſtill very nu- 
merous; and ſpending his Eaſter holidays at Lin- 
coln, behaved with a liberality that he hoped 
would attach the people to his intereſt. 

While he continued in that city, he was in- 
formed, that lord Lovel, with Humphry and 
Thomas Stafford, had quitted their ſanctuary at 
Colcheſter ; notwithſtanding which he proceeded 
to York, where he learnt, that Lovel had already 
excited a rebellion, and that both the Staffords 


were in arms. Hereupon he diſpatched the duke 


of Bedford, with a number of troops haſtily col- 
lected, to offer pardon to ſuch of the rebels as 
would ſubmit; on which Lovel, fearing they 
would accept the terms, fled into Lancaſhire, 
where he concealed himſelf, till he found an op- 
portunity of retiring to Flanders, after which all 


his troops ſubmitted to the merey of the king. 


_ Perſons afflicted with this diſorder, were generally carried 
g In four and twenty hours; and thoſe who ſurvived that 
Pp Tod, generally recovered, It continued from the middle 


ay 


1 "IA 
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of September to the end of October. Two mayors, and fix 
aldermen of London, died of it in eight days. 5 
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At this period the brothers Stafford were be- 
ſieging the city of Worceſter ; but they immedi- 
| ately abandoned the ſiege, “ and being forſaken 
« by all their followers, took ſanctuary in the 
&« church of Colnham *; but it appearing that 
ce the privileges of that place did not extend to 
&« treaſonable offences, they were taken thence by 
& force, and the elder brother Humphry, was 
&« executed at Tyburn, and the younger pardon- 
« ed in conſideration of his youth, and his prin- 
« ciples being tainted by the ſuggeſtions of the 
& other,” | 

On the twentieth of September in this year, 
the queen was brought to-bed of a prince, who 
was baptized by the name of Arthur, in memory 
of the celebrated Britiſh monarch, from whom the 
reigning king pretended to derive his original. 

The partizans of the houſe of York, who had 
aſſiſted in advancing Henry to the throne, had 
been influenced in their conduct by their perſonal 
hatred to Richard, and their wiſh to unite the in- 
tereſt of the two houſes by the marriage of Henry 
with Elizabeth. In conſequence of their con- 
duct, they expected at leaſt equal indulgence with 
the Lancaſtrian party; and thoſe who were ſincere 
well-wiſhers to their country hoped, that hence- 
forward all party diſtinctions would ceaſe, 

It happened, unfortunately, that the king 
thought differently. He behaved towards the 
queen with the greateſt indifference, and delayed 
her coronation as long as it was in his power; 
for his pride would not permit him to allow, that | 
ſhe had any right to the throne ; and he conſtantly 
ſhewed his great averſion to the partizans of the 
houſe of York +. 

The enemies of the king now circulated a re- 
port, that he had formed a deſign of murdering 

the earl of Warwick ; and likewiſe that the duke 
of York, one of the ſons of Edward, was yet 
living, and refided on the continent, As the peo- 
ple received this report with ſatisfaction, Richard 
Simon, a prieſt of Oxford, who appears to have 
been a man of ſome artifice, but great raſhneſs, 
trained up one Lambert Simnel, the ſon of a ba- 
ker, to counterfeit the perſon of the earl of War- 
wick; and (ſays an hiſtorian) “ he was previouſly 
© inſtructed. by his tutor to talk on many facts 
and occurrences, as happening to him in the 
court of Edward: but as the impoſture was 
not calculated to bear a cloſe inſpection, it was 
thought proper to ſhew him firſt at a diſtance 
and Ireland was judged the fitteſt theatre, for 
him to ſupport his aſſumed character.“ 

Simnel had no ſooner reached Dublin, than he 
took on him the character of the earl of War- 
wick; *“ and in that quality applied to the earl of 
« Kildare, recounting the manner in which he 
ce pretended to have eſcaped from the Tower; and 
ce though the deputy-lieutenant and his brother, 
cc did not openly eſpouſe his cauſe at firſt landing, 
ec their connivance plainly indicates their privity 
& to hh 
However, they determined to conceal, their 
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ſentiments, till they could form a judgment of the | 
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were aſſembled to ſee him . 
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nel as the ſon of their beloved Clarence. 

of Kildare, and his brother the chancel 
waited on Simnel, and conducted hi 
caſtle, „where he was treated as a prince 
6e played his part with ſuch dexterity, thac h 
e conquered the ſuſpicion of many people, _- 
« at firſt conjectured the drift of the deſign,” q 

This extraordinary event occaſioned , 

the king to ſummon a ſpecial council, A. P. 1, 
to deliberate on the meaſures neceſſary to be taken 
in ſuch a conjuncture. In this council it was de. 
termined to confine the queen dowager in the 
monaſtery of Bermondſey, in Southwark, where 


The eat 
lor, now 
m to the 


and 


| ſhe remained to the end of her life; and all her 


eſtates were ſeized b 
ſion was avarice. | 

The queen dowager being thus ſecured, Henry 
ordered that the earl of Warwick ſhould be ſhevn 
to the people; in conſequence of which he wa, 
taken from the Tower, and conducted through 
the ſtreets to St. Paul's, where numbers of people 


Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the people 
of Ireland continued to honour their preſumed 
ſovereign, who was crowned at Dublin, in pre, 
ſence of the earl of Kildare, the chancellor, and 
other great officers of ſtate. Such impoſitions 
5 (fays an ingenious writer) were very frequent 
at that time in ſeveral parts of Europe, Lor. 
rain, Naples, and Portugal, had their impoſ. 
tors, who continued to deceive for a long time 
without detection. In fact, the inhabitants of 
every country were ſo much confined within 
their own limits, and knew ſo little of what 
was paſſing in the reſt of the world, that any 
diſtant ſtory might be propagated, how impro- 
bable ſoever. In this manner king Simnel, 
being now joined by lord Lovel, and one or 
two lords more of the diſcontented party, re- 
ſolved to paſs over into England; and accord: 
ingly landed in Lancaſhire, from whence he 
marched to York, expecting the country would 
riſe and join him as he marched along :” but 
in this he was deceived,” as will be ſeen in the 
ſequel, | amt 

John earl of Lincoln, nephew of Richard the 
Third, had been declared by that king preſump- 
tive heir of the crown. This earl openly eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Simnel, and embarked for Flanders, 
to concert meaſures with his aunt Margaret, 
ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, for the moſt effec- 
tual mode of rendering the enterprize ſucceſsful, 
The princeſs readily engaged in the ſchemes of 
Simnel, and ſent two thouſand Germans, under 
the command of Martin Swartz, a brave and ex- 
perienced officer, who arrived in Dublin about 
eng of the coronation of Simnel. 

e king havi rovided for the 
defence of -$ A nb, and being AD: 
informed that the earl of Lincoln and his foreign 
auxiliaries had-landed, with the pretender to the 
crown, marched to the neighbourhood of Coven- 
try, where he was informed, that Simnel and his 
friends were marched to the north. | 


y the king, whoſe ruling pal. 
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diſpoſition of the people, who ſoon received Sim- | 


a 


— 


4 # 


* Colnham was fituated near Abingdon in Berkſhire. 
+ One of our writers ſays, that he looked on that houſe | 
as his rival; which partiality bred a great deal of i1t blood, 
and was the ſource of moſt of the troubles that afflicted his 
reign. arch ole 7 ee 4 
r He was likewiſe permitted to converſe familiarly with 


_— 


In the mean time the earl of Lincoln, ſuſpi⸗ 


—— 


. 


ſeveral individuals, who revered his perſon, and were at⸗ 


tached to his family. 
One account fays, that he was crowned by the biſhops 
of Armagh, Dublin, Meath, and Derry, in preſence of all 


the principal nobility of the kingdom. 
| 2 1 ee 


Cious 


Y « to cloſe confinement. 


W times, in acquiring that popularity which was not 


W Landais, formed a conſpiracy againſt him, and put 
bim to death; after which they ſolicited the aid | 
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| 


cious that his army would gradually decreaſe, was 


determine 
and in con 


is rout an 3 
yp armies met at Stoke in the county of 


\ortinghamy, and fought a battle which was 
; 1 and more obſtinately diſputed, 


ſequence of this reſolution he changed 


« than could have been expected from the in- 


ity of their forces; but victory at length 
p qu in fayour of the .king, and it proved 
« deciſive.” The rebels made a vigorous reſiſt- 

ce, and loſt four thouſand men, among whom 
"I Swartz, the German commander. 66 Lord 
Lincoln periſhed in the field of battle; lord 


« Lovel was never more heard of, and it is ſup- 


« noſed that he ſhared the ſame fate. Simnel, 
« with his tutor Simon, was taken priſoner, and 
« four thouſand of the common men fell in bat- 
« tle. Simon being a prieſt, could not be tried 
« by the civil power, and was only committed 
| Simnel was too con- 
W temptible to excite the King's fears or reſent- 
„ ment: he was pardoned, and made a ſcullion 
« in the king's kitchen, whence he was after- 


„ wards advanced to the rank of falconer, in | 
„which mean employment he died.“ L 


When his domeſtic affairs were tolerably well 
W :djuſted, the king began to conſider how he ſhould 
W conciliate the affections of foreign powers. He 
bad too much good ſenſe not to be convinced of 
W the inutility of making conqueſts on the conti- 
bent, which could produce nothing but the empty 
name of military triumph. However, he was 
4 compelled to yield to the prevailing ſpirit of the 


otherwiſe to be obtained; wherefore he made fre- 
I quent boaſts, that he would ſeize on the king- 
W don of France, which was held by thoſe to whom 
W it did not belong, and would deluge the country 
wich blood; but he had no intention of carrying 
WE his threats into execution; he had no idea of la- 
ming men and money on conqueſts that could 
bring no advantage; but he did every thing in 
| his power by means of negociation, to keep the 
| reſpective intereſts of that Kingdom on an equi- 
poiſe, ; 5 

The nobility of the province of Brittany hav- 
| ing conceived a hatred for their miniſter, Peter 


ef the king of France, to defend them againſt their 
own ſovereign, who expreſſed the higheſt diſplea- 
| {ure at their conduct. The French monarch liſ- 
tened to the invitation, but inſtead of granting 
that aſſiſtance the nobility had requeſted, he took 
polſeflion of the greater part of the country, 
In this diſtreſs, the duke of Brittany and his 
oppreſſed ſubjects, applied to Henry for relief, 
who ſeemed to liſten to them with a favourable. 
er; but was determined rather to negociate than 
to fight for them: however, this furniſhed him 


with a pretext for gratifying his avaricious diſ- 


polition, as he knew his ſubjects were fond of 


embarking in any enterprize that promiſed to 


humble the pride of France. 


1 


5 Some writers ſay, that the parliament empowered the 

* — à contribution from the moſt opulent part of 
JEects, 4 4 e e, 

t Hence it ſhould ſeem,. that the balance of power, ſo 


rg of in the reign of George II. was underſtood 


d to bring the matter to a ſhort iſſue; 


d marched toward Newark. “ The 


of Henry VII. and that princes were as jealous of 


| 4 | Ls + I; | * 


Hereupon Henry ſummoned a parliament, which 
met at Weſtminſter, and granted him a libe- 


ſiſtance to the duke of Brittany; but it was not 
quite ſo eaſy to collect this money, as to vote it. 
The people of Yorkſhire combined in reſiſting the 
commiſſioners who were appointed to levy the tax: 


his power to enforce the royal orders ; but the 
populace, who had conceived an opinion that his 
lordſhip was one of thoſe who had adviſed the 
impoſition of the tax *, had recourſe to arms, 


with many of his ſervants. 

Nor was this all: the inſurgents being inſti- 
gated by the advice of one John a Chamber, choſe 
Sir John Egremont for their leader, and threat- 
ened to go and fight the king in defence of their 
liberties. Henry, on receiving intelligence of 
this inſurrection, ſent a body of forces under the 
command of the earl of Surry, who attacked the 
malecontents, inſtantly routed them, and took John 
a Chamber priſoner. Egremont made his eſcape, 
and repaired to the court of the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, which was the uſual retreat of all thoſe that 
were obnoxious to the Engliſh government. In 
the mean time the king foliowed the earl of Surry 
with another body of troops, and proceeded as 
far as York, where he ordered à Chamber, and 
ſome of the principal accomplices to be hanged, 
and granted a free pardon to all the reſt of the 
malecontents. 

Having raiſed a conſiderable ſum under pre- 
tence of engaging in a war with France, he began 
to conſider it as a point of prudence, to do ſome- 
thing to prove that he was in earneſt in his views 


when he demanded the tax. | 


By this time France was in poſſeſſion of all 
Brittany, and the French king had lately con- 
cluded a marriage with the ducheſs of that ter- 
ritory ; a circumſtance that was alarming to the 
ſeveral powers of Europe +. Henry therefore 
prepared to make a deſcent on France ; to enable 
him to do which, he was ſupplied with money by 
his parliament, though not with the greateſt good- 
will, for they ſaw that the king's ruling paſſion 
was avarice; but the idea of conquering France, 
was a temptation they could not with ſtand, 

The king cauſed an army of twenty thouſand 
infantry, and fixteen hundred cavalry, to be land- 
ed at Calais, under the command of the duke of 
Bedford and the earl of Oxford; but though af- 


three months paſt commiſſioners had been pri- 
vately employed in negociating terms of peace. 
« The demands of Henry, (ſays one of our wri- 
& ters) were wholly pecuniary ; and the king of 
„France, who deemed the peaceable poſſeſſion 


% of Brittany an equivalent for any ſum, readily _ 


c agreed to the propoſal made him. He 
| *© engaged to pay Henry near two hundred thou- 
«ſand pounds ſterling, as a reimburſement for 
«© the expences of the expedition; and he ſtipu- 
«lated to pay a yearly penſion to him and his 


| © heirs, of twenty-five thouſand crowns more .“ 


| - — — —— 
— 


each other in former, as in latter times.. 


- A modern writer ſays, This treaty exeited much cla- 


„% mour among Henry's ſubjects, who loudly exclaimed, that 
© he had fleeced his Pages for the maintenance of a was, 
« which he had undertaken merely to enrich himſelf.” 


; 


ral ſum for the preſumed purpoſe of giving af- 


the earl of Northumberland did every thing in 


and broke into his houſe, and flew him, together 
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fairs now bore ſuch an hoſtile appearance, yet for 
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4A . A peace thus agreeable to Henry's 

„ 145% avaricious diſpoſition being concluded, 
he flattered himſelf, that a long ſcene of tran- 
quillity would enſue ; but in this he was miſtaken; 
new differences aroſe, and freſh dangers, of a kind 
that he had no reaſon to expect. Though the 
impoſture of Simnel had not ſucceeded, and one 
would have imagined his want of ſucceſs might 
be ſufficient to deter others, yet there aroſe a new 


tutored and trained up by the old ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy. This lady had firſt cauſed a report to be 
circulated, that Richard Platagenet, duke of York, 


who had been ſaid to have been murdered in the | 


Tower, was till living; and finding that this re- 
port was ſwallowed with avidity, Peter War- 
beck * appeared as the prince, who was ſuppoſed 
to have eſcaped from the Tower after the death 
of his brother. He was the ſon of a converted 
Jew of Tournay, who having been in England in 
the reign of Edward IV. this ſon was there born, 
and received the name of Peter, which was after- 
wards corrupted into Peterkin, and Perkin, ac- 
cording to the Flemiſh cuſtom. 

Many perſons believed that Edward the Fourth 
had been intimately acquainted with Perkin's 
mother, which might account for the great like- 
neſs between him and the king. Be this as it may, 
be was a youth of uncommon abilities, and capa- 

ble of aſſuming and fuftaining any character. His 


air was graceful, his addreſs courtly, his conver- 


ſation elegant, and his whole behaviour unre- 
ſtrained; fo that it is no wonder that he ſhould 
be able to impoſe on all thoſe, who were unac- 
quainted with the intended deluſion. 
When he had been fully inſtructed in the part 
he was to aſſume, even to the moſt minute tranſ- 
actions of the court of king Edward, which it 
might be preſumed a child of his ſuppoſed age 
at the time could remember, he was ſent to Por- 
tugal by the direction of the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
whence he embarked for Ireland, and landing at 
Corke, aflumed the name of Richard Plantagenet. 
He wrote to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, 
claiming the aſſiſtance of themſelves and their de- 
pendents; and cauſed a report of his extraordinary 
eſcape from the cruelty of his uncle Richard, to be 
_ univerſally propagated. Lc 
A paſſion for novelty, and an inclination to liſten 
to the marvellous, ſeem to be incident to the hu- 
man nature. All that was aflerted reſpecting the 
young adventurer gained credit, and his fame ſoon 
ſpreading into France, king Charles ſent him an 
invitation to his court, where he was received with 
every mark of diſtinction due to his ſuppoſed 
rank. 4 
It appears that Perkin muſt have been a youth 
of uncommon ſenſe or uncommon art, fince he 
ſupported his aſſumed character fo happily, that 
it muſt have been impoſſible to gueſs it was an 
- aſſumed one. At length the people of England 
began to give credit to his pretenſions, and Sir 
George Neville, Sir John Taylor, and more than 
a hundred other gentlemen went to Paris, to make 
him an offer of their ſervices. 


— 


* Some writers call him Oſbeck. 181 | 
f One of our writers tells this ſtory in the following man- 
ner. He (Perkin) retired to Flanders, and artfully addreſſed 
himſelf as a ſtranger to the ducheſs dowager. Margaret pre- 

tended to queſtion his veracity, and examined him in pub- 
lic concerning the truth of his pretenſions; when he gave 


-fuch pertinent anſwers, and deported himſelf with ſuch dig- || by that of the Red. 


| cluded between England and France, Perkin 


pretender to the crown, who had been previouſly || << 


| 
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In a ſhort time afterwards, a peace bei 


ng Cong 


Wag 


obliged to take up his refidence with his old Pa 


troneſs the ducheſs of Burgundy ; and, as a; 
genious writer obſerves, * the interview wy 
* tween theſe conſcious deceivers was truly . 
e diculous. The ducheſs affected the utmot jo. 
6e norance of his pretenſions, and even put on if, 
« appearance of diſtruſt, having, as ſhe ſaid, bee, 
already deceived by Simnel. She ſeemed t, 
examine all his affertions with the moſt ſeryyy: 
lous diffidence; put many particular queſtigng 
to him; affected aſtoniſhment at his anfweg. 
and at laſt, after long and ſevere ſcrutiny, hyp 
out into joy and admiration at his delivery, y. 
* knowledging him as her nephew, as the true 
„image of Edward, and legitimate ſueceſſor i; 
the Engliſh throne. She immediately affigneq 
him an equipage ſuitable to his pretenfions 
appointed him a guard of thirty halberdietz: 
and on all occaſions, honoured him with the " 
pellation of the White Roſe of England +.” 
All theſe abſurdities were readily believed il 
England, while the diſcreet and plauſible behy. 
viour of the young adventurer tended to confirm 
the popular prejudice in his favour. Thoſe why 
were diſpleaſed with the conduct of Henry, aud 
in particular, ſuch as having contributed to place 
him on the throne, thought their ſervices were 
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not ſufficiently rewarded, became ſecret abettors of 


Perkin ; and among the lower ranks of people, 
there were numbers who were in his intereſt, - 
Among thoſe of ſuperior rank who abetted the 
cauſe of the impoſtor, were lord Fitzwalter, Sir 
Simon Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaits, and Sir 
Robert Clifford: but no one was of ſo much dif 
tinction as the lord chamberlain Stanley, brother 
to the famous lord Stanley, who had been one 
great means of Henry's advancement to the 
throne. This gentleman, whether he really cre- 
dited Perkin's claim to the crown, or was inſti. 
gated by principles of ambition, conſpired with 
others againſt the king, and a correſpondence was 
commenced between the diſaffected in England 
and thoſe in Flanders. While the plot wis 
„thus carrying on in all quarters, Henry wi 
not inattentive to the * of his enemies. 
He ſpared neither labour nor expence, to deted 
the falſhood of the pretender to his crown; 
and was equally aſſiduous, in finding out who 
were his ſecret abettors. For this purpoſe he 
diſperſed his ſpies through all Flanders, and 
brought over, by larges bribes, ſome of thoſe 
whom he knew to be in the enemy's intereſts. 
Among; theſe Sir Robert Clifford was the moſt 
remarkable, both for his conſequence, and the 
confidence 'with which he was truſted, From 
this perſon Henry learned the whole of Perkins 
birth and adventures, together with the names 
of all thoſe who had ſecretly. combined to affiſ 
«© him. The king was pleaſed with the diſcovery 
« but the more truſt he gave to his ſpies, tht 
tc higher reſentment did he feign againſt them. 
The combination againſt him was ſuch, that 
Henry was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the Want 
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| nity, that the whole aſſembly ſeemed ſatisfied; of his being 


the real duke of York. The ducheſs immediately owne 
him as her nephew, aſſigned him a guard for his perſon, 
and gave him the title of the White Roſe of England, the 
badge by which, in the caurſe of the civil wars, the hob 


of York was diſtinguiſhed, as the family of Lancaſter Was 
| of 
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1 zon in ſome of his principal ſubjects ; 
1 1 he concealed his ſentiments, till 
oy had an opportunity of ſeizing ſeveral of the 
fteading parties at the ſamE juncture. 5 he parties 
i thus apprehended were, lord Fitzwalter, Sir Si- 


otros: *, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Creſſenor, 
fr Thomas Atwood. All theſe were imme- 
ately brought to trial, and being convicted of 


on, 
n ered the ſentence of the law, but the royal 
mercy was extended to the reſt. 3 

Still, however, the chief offender remained un- 
vuniſhed. This was Stanley, whoſe connexions 
Vith the firſt people in the kingdom, prevented his 
4 being even ſuſpected by any but thoſe that were 
n the ſecret: but, that he ſhould not eſcape the 


uniſnment due to his treaſon, Clifford was di- 


W :c&cd to come to England privately, and lay the 
W charge againſt him in council. This was accord- 
W ;igly done; while the king appeared ſurprized, 
and affected not to give the leaſt credit to the ac- 
cuſation; but Clifford perſiſting in his charge, 
Stanley was apprehended, and underwent an ex- 
amination before the privy- council. 

As the circumſtances againſt him were too ſtrong 


he was kept in priſon fix weeks, at the end of 
which time he was brought to trial and con- 
victed, d ä * 3 1 

: On this caſe an hiſtorian obſerves, © that he 


probably imagined, that the important ſervices 


& he had done the king, and the influence of his 
4 brother the earl of Derby, who had married 
| © Henry's mother, would be ſufficient to protect 
| © him; but his wealth proved his deſtruction I; 
© and all the favour he could obtain, was the 
| « reſpite of a few days, that he might prepare 
4 himſelf for death.“ | | 

- Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouraging circum- 
ſtances, the ducheſs of Burgundy was reſolved, 
that after the pains ſhe had taken to tutor Perkin, 
he ſhould attempt ſome enterprize of conſequence. 
| Hereupon ſhe ordered a body of forces 
to aſſemble, with which he embarked, 
and, purſuant to her inſtructions, arrived off the 
coaſt of Kent; the. gentlemen of which county 
wllected themſelves, in order to oppoſe him. 
However, they attempted to entice him on ſhore, 


AD. 1495. 


by offers of affiſtance, though their deſign was to | 


ſeize his perſon, if he had been imprudent enough 
to land; but he was too cautious to fall into the 
ware: yet, that he might be aſſured how the af- 
fections of the people ſtood with regard to him, 


2 
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Some writers call him Danbery. 

One of our writers ſays, that the whole charge againſt 

m amounted to no more than a declaration, that he would 
never bear arms againſt Perkin, if he could be certain that 
e was the ſon of Edward the Fourth.—lf this be true, his 
caſe was a hard one. wn, wy 
11 Beſides an eſtate of three thouſand pounds a year, which 
rar; Fe king by the forfeiture of Stanley, he likewiſe 
* En his caſtle of Holt, forty thouſand marks in money 
2 Plate, together with jewels, furniture, and effects, to 
x We value. Theſe inſtances of avarice and ingra - 
Y — © (ſays one of our writers) incurred the general de- 
* 3 of the people, who vented their ſpleen in ſevere 
N I ſatires againſt the judges, the council, and the 


tford, Sir Thomas Thwaits, William 


Mountford, Ratcliff, and Daubig- 


vu be denied + with any chance of ſaving his life, 

be made an open confeſſion, in the hope of obtaining 
W from the king's mercy, what could not be expected 
W from his juſtice : but his hope proved fruitleſs; 
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ſome of his trbops made a deſcent, who were at- 
tacked by the Kentiſh men, and all of them cut 
to pieces; except about an hundted and fifty; 
who were made priſoners. Theſe being brought 
to trial, were all condemned and executed; for 
the king was reſolutely determined to ſhew them - 
no mercy. | ; 
Perkin finding his hopes of ſucceſs in England 
thus fruſtrated, ſailed back to Flanders, from 


whence he went to Ireland; but not finding mat- 


ters there ſo favourable as he expected, he em- 

barked for Scotland; where James the Fourth re- 
ceived him with evident marks of diſtinction; and 
being prevailed on tb believe him the real duke. 


danghter of the earl of Huntley, who was nearly 
related to himſelf. Nor was this all: he de-- 
termined; if poffible; to place him on the. 
throne of England; on the ſuppoſition that all 
the friends of the houſe of York would riſe in his 
favour. + | 334 IR 9% 

James, therefore, entered England with a large 
army, proclaiming the young pretender king 
wherever he went ||; but the probability of the 
youhg adventurer's ſucceſs no longer exiſted : the 
people in general began to ſee the fallacy of his 
claim, ſo that there were none found to ſecond his 
pretenſions; and the Engliſh army marching to 
give battle to the Scots, they were obliged to re- 
turn home, after ravaging the county of Northum- 
berland, where they acquired conſiderable booty. 
Not long after this, a peace was concluded be- 


[| tween England and Scotland; whereupon Perkin 


was obliged to abandon the latter kingdom; and 
leek protection in ſome other quarter F. — 45 
In the interim, Henry did not give himſelf the 
leaſt concern reſpecting the incurſion made by 
Perkin, as he knew it would furniſh him with a 
pretence for demanding farther ſupplies from his 
parliament, and he had no doubt of their ready 
compliance with his requeſt, The parliament was 
ſummoned, and the vote was readily obtained; 
but, as in a former inſtance, it was not quite ſo! 
eaſy a matter to obtain the money. The parlia- 
ment having voted the money, the people of Corn- 
wall; who conceived themſelves at too great a 
diſtance to be diſturbed by any irruption in the 
north, refuſed to contribute their proportion of 
the ſupplies. An inſurrection was the conſequence, 
which was headed by Michael Joſeph, a farrier of 
Bodmin, and Thomas Flammock a lawyer. Jo- 
ſeph, being a man of natural eloquence, had fre- 
quently been the orator of his countrymen on pub- 
lic affairs; and the two parties above- mentioned 
leading the inſurgents into Devonſhire, and thence 
to Sometſetſhire; they were joined by great num- 
bers; and when they came to Wells, lord Audley * 
e eee e made 
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am 


« king himſelf; who was ſo incenſed, that he ordered five 
e obſcure perſons, detected in diſperſing the papers, to be 
c executed for high treaſon.” It has been already obſerved, 
that Henry's ruling paſſion was avarice ; and in this inſtance 
we ſee, that avarice could lead to acts of great ſeverity. 

We are told, that in the proclamation publiſhed on this 


occaſion, Henry was denominated an Uſurper, a Tyrant, 


and a Murderer. 8 4 | 
$ In March 1496, king Henry granted a patent to John 
Cabot, a Venetian, and three of his ſons; to fail for the 
diſcovery ' of new lands in America.—Towards the end of 
fu year died Jaſper Tudor, duke of Bedford, uncle to the 
ng. _ . * v : 6 Ml HS 
'* Dr. Goldſmith's here ut us, that lord Audley was 


U 


% popular 


of Vork, gave him in marriage Catherine Gordon, 
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made one of their numbet: Him they choſe for 
their leader, and marched on towards Lon- 
don, without committing any diſorders by the 
way. At length they encamped on Blackheath; 
forcements ſince they left Somerſetſhire. | 
Henty, who had hetetofore raiſed an army to 
ſuppreſs the inſurgents from Scotland, now ordered 
it to march ſouthward, to act againſt the male- 
contents of Cornwall. The king divided his army 
into three bodies +, and proceeding to Blackheath, 
encountered and defeated the rebels, two thou- 
ſand of whom were killed on the ſpot. Lord 
Audley, with Flammock, and Joſeph the farrier, 
were made priſoners, and ſoon afterwards exe- 
cuted; but the reſt, to the number of fixteen 
thouſand , were pardoned. 

& D: (4s Tn the interim, Perkin had fled to the 
*. P. 147. Flemings, with whom he thought to 
find protection and ſupport; but as they wiſhed to 


be at peace with England, and as he had deter- 


mined to continue his plan of oppoſition, he went 
once more to Ireland: but being uneaſy in leading 
a life of inactivity, he held a conſultation with 
three of his adherents, named Herne, Skelton, 
and Aſtley, who are ſaid to have been tradeſmen 
in decayed circumſtances; and by their advice, 
he was reſolved to ſound the inclinations of the 
* of Cornwall. 
hoſe who do not appear to have been im- 
preſſed with any ſentiments of gratitude on account 
of the late lenity ſnewn them by the king, aſcribed 
that very lenity to fear; and inducing their coun- 
trymen to believe, that the whole country would 
raiſe in ſupport of their cauſe, it was reſolved to 
ſend for Perkin, and place him at their head, 
Hereupon the young pretender landed in Cornwall, 
and ſoon found himſelf at the head of three thou- 
ſand men, who flocked to his ſtandard ; where- 
_ he publiſhed a proclamation, in which he 
fumed the title of Richard the Fourth, king of 
England, and marched to beſiege the city of Exe- 
ter : but the inhabitants of that place remaining 
unſhaken in their loyalty, and refuſing to open 
their gates to him, he determined to remain before 
the city, till he ſhould be ſupplied with ſuch an 
additional force as might enable him to make a 
farther progreſs into the kingdom. Wh 95s 
In the interim, Henry, who was well apprized 
of the proceedings of Perkin, expreſſed great 
fatisfa&tion at the thought of ſeeing a perſon of 
whoſe fame he had heard ſo much. All the 
ce courtiers (ſays a modern writer) ſenſible of 
« Perkin's deſperate fituation, and the general 
ce ſuſpicion there was of their own fidelity, pre- 
_ «© pared to aſſiſt the king with great alacrity. 
&« The lords D'Aubigney and Broke, the earl of 


——— - 
oc pon in his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reſt- 
<< leſs in his temper.”—Some hiſtorians ſhould be read with 
Caution: we have already obſerved, that the doctor was, 
from principle, a friend to the regal power: but let us re- 
mark, that thoſe who think too highly of kings, are ſeldom | 
friends of the people. uh | 
+ One of our writers fays, ©* It was uſual for Henry to 
* haſten to deciſion; and it was a ſaying with him, that he 
oc only defired to ſee his rebels; but as the preſent-inſur- 
n gents behaved in an inoffenſive manner, rotracted 
«© his attack for ſome time, till at length it was begun by 
« lord D*Aubigney ; who, after ſome refiſtance, broke and 
% put them to flight.“ 1M 
1 Some writers ſay fix thouſand. | 


—_— 


| «© Devonfhire; and the duke of Bu 


marchin 
Exeter and retired to Taunton, where he 
that he would hazard a battle: but this h 
reſolution to do; and privately retreatin 
night, he took refuge in the monaſtery 
heu ||, in the New Foreſt, with a few 
herents. His army, which had by. this time | 

creaſed to above fix thouſand men, ſubmitted * 
the royal mercy, and were all pardoned, exce . 
few of the ringleaders, who were executed hi 
way of example. J 


cc 


ce 


ickingham, all 


e appeared at the head of their reſpective fg; 
and ſeemed: eager: for an opportunit 4 
“ playing their courage and loyalty,” 
without having received any conſiderable rein- 


y of dib. 


Perkin, hearing that the royal force 


g againſt him, abandoned the 55 were 


ege of 
declared 
e had not 
g in the 
of Beau. 
of his ad. 


Perkin finding himſelf ſtrictiy guarded, fü, 


rendered, on the king's promiſe to fpare his life. 
His wife, the lady 83 Golden, * 
courſe fell into the hands of the conquer 
was treated with all the reſpect due to a perſon of 
her ſex and quality ; and being placed near the 


queror #, 


perſon of the queen, an honourable ſupport ws 
rv her, which ſhe poſſeſſed to the day of her 
eatn. | 
Some perſons were of opinion, that Perkin 
ſhould have been treated with ſeverity, but the 
king was of different ſentiments ; and as he had 
ſurrendered and left the ſanctuary, he was brought 
up to court; after which he was twice obliged to 
ride through the ſtreets of London, in a kind 
of mock triumph, expoſed to the ſcorn and de. 
rifion of the people. There was a meanneſs in 


this conduct beneath the character of a king; 
however, the victim bore his diſgrace with a dige 


nity that did him great honour, 
After this (ſays an hiſtorian who is to be re 
« lied on) he was privately examined as to his 
life and actions, and his confeſſion publiſhed 
* to the world . He was in appearance at l- 
berty, yet was ordered to be narrowly watched; 


« notwithſtanding which, he found means to get 
cc 


cc 
cc 


away, and went to the ſea- ſide, in hope of find- 
ing a veſlel to carry bim out of the kingdom; 
* but hearing that orders were out to ap 


prehend 


him, he turned back, and took ſanctuary in 


* the priory of Shene. The king granted him 


1 
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his life upon the prior's interceſſion, who 
would not otherwiſe . deliver him up; but 
ordered him to be ſet in the ſtocks for two 


«© whole days together, firſt in Palace-yard 
E Weſtminſter, — 3 in alaCe=aldy 


cc 


and then at Cheapſide« 
croſs, from whence he was carried to the 


& Tower.” | 


It was ſuppoſed that the ſtrength of this priſon 


would have reſtrained his reſtleſs diſpofition : but 
he tampered fo effectually with four ſervants bes 


on ek Ae but it was 
that in of explaining the pretended impoſture, it leſt it 
Rill more doubtful than before; and this Sata real pre- 
|'tenfions "Y to this very day, aw object of diſpute among 


4 $ One of our hiſtorians mentions them ignominiouſly, | the 
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aun 


grolen tradeſmen; as if the circumſtance of breaking was, 
in itſelf any diſgrace ;z or, as if a broken tradeſman, was 
not as good a character as an unbroken lord. 


| Some writers call it Bewley, which ſeems more likely to 


be the true Engliſh ſpelling. 


One account ſays, Henry ſent a detachment to St. 


Michael's Mount, Cornwall, to fetch Perkin's wife. 


was a beautiful and virtuous lady, and loved her huſband, 


red through 


One account ſays, it was printed and diſp ; 
defective and contradiaorys 


longing 


verſation with t 
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Jonging to Sir Johp Digby, lieptenant of, th 
T Fer that by their means he began and mai n 
fined a Correſpondence with the earl of Wa r 


o had been in confinement ſeveral years 


el wh at Arabs” 75 Kao 
nb ee eee 


( eenis to be agreed by our hiſtorians, that his con- 


he earl was connived at * by the 
ling, in the hope that the enterprizing diſpoſition 
” 5 


bk: of Perkin, and his O inſinuating addreſs, would 


« engage the ſimple Warwick in ſome project that 
« would furniſh a pretext for taking away their 
« lives, which accordingly happened. Perkin 
« tampered with the ſervants, who, it is ſaid, 
« agreed to murder their maſter, and thus ſecure 
« the gates of the Tower, by which the pri- 


= . ſoners might make their eſcape to ſome ſecure 


2, 
* 


« part of the kingdom. 5 ay S's 
In order to give the danger a more formidable 
aſpect; that the king might have a plauſible pre- 
rext for proſecuting the meaſures he Lad oma 
certed, another faction was raiſed in the coun- 
ty of Kent; where a popular tumult being fo- 


W mented, a young man, named Ralph Wilford, 


the ſon of a cordwainer, perſonated the earl of 
Warwick; and in this impoſture he acted in con- 
formity to the advice of an Auguſtine monk, 


1 named Patrick, who in his enthufiaſtic preaching, 


had artfully introduced paſſages that ſerved to diſ- 
poſe the populace to take up arms in ſupport 
of the young adventurer. Wilford and the monk 


BH were apprehended on a charge of treaſonable prac- 


tices, and, without the form of a trial, the 


Y young man was hanged ; but a pardon was granted 
W to the monk, who had ſeduced him into the mea- 


{ures that led to his deſtruction. 
The death of Wilford, was conſidered as a pre- 


4 Jude to the fate of Perkin and the earl of War- 


wick. The former being arreſted, and brought 
W to Weſtminſter for trial, the ſervants of the Tower 
W where admitted evidences againſt him; and being 
oe their depoſitions convicted of high treaſon, he 


was hanged at Tyburn; where John Walter, mayor 


= of Corke, who in all his various reyolutions of 


fortune had zealouſly ſupported the cauſe of Per- 


ba, was at the ſame time ſubjected to a like pu- 


niſhment. Two of the ſervants, named Atwood 


aud Bluet, experienced a ſimilar fate; but fix other 
| perſons condemned as accomplices in the treaſon, 


received a full pardon. 5 | 
A few days having elapſed after the execution 
of Perkin, the earl of Warwick was brought be- 


| fore his peers for trial. He pleaded guilty of the 
charge exhibjted in the arraignment, and being 
| conyicted of high treaſon, he was ſentenced to be 


beheaded, The unfortunate earl of Warwick Was 
fxecuted upon Tower-hill, and upon his death, 
the male branch of the houſe of Plantagenet be- 
cane extin/ 1d cs, vir | 

The deaths of Perkin and, Warwick created ſo 
much public diſſatisfaction, that the king deemed 
x neceſſary to adopt ſome expedient, for eſcaping 
the ſevere reproaches of his ſubjects; and to abate 
the violence of their complaints, he inſinuated, 
that extreme neceſſity only could have driven him 
to thoſe deſperate meaſures that had ſo highly ex- 
aſperated the people, and transferred all the blame 
bo Ferdinand of Arragon ; who, he aſſerted, had 


— _Y 0 td i. 
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We are told; that the king was not diſpleaſed that the 


earl was in th plot, but rather glad of this pretence to take 
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i abſolutely refuſed to contract an alliance with him, 


till the male lihe of the houſe of York was wholly 


| exterminated. FETT 

The reign of Henry had hitherto been troubled 
by a continual ſucceſſion of treaſons, inſurrections, 
executions, and impoſtures: and it may reaſon- 
ably be conjectured, that the dangers and alarms 
to which the King was perpetually expoſed, were 
the cauſe of thoſe harſh proceedings, that rendered 
his character ſo extremely unpopular. It was his 
earneſt defire, to preſerye his ſubjects in perfect 
tranquillity ; and his repeated oppoſition to their 
hoſtile defigns, frequently incited them to reſiſt his 
authority. His ambition was to extend his power 
only by means of ſuch treaties and alliances, as po- 
litical wiſdom pronounced to be expedient. It 
was Henry's general praCtice, to preface his treaties 
with words to the following purport : «When 
* Chriſtcameinto the world, peace was ſung ; and 
«© when he went out of the world, peace was be- 
“ queathed,” By induſtriouſly cultivating the 
arts of peace, Henry attracted the eſteem of the 
neighbouring powers; and at the ſame time ren- 
dered himſelf more formidable to them than any 
of his predeceſſors had done, by all the ſplendour 
of their martial exploits. | 3 

The great point that the king wiſhed to effect 
was, the introduction of a greater equality among 
his ſubjects, by depreſſing the aſpiring views of 
the nobility and the clergy, and civilizing and 
giving greater conſequence to the people of the in- 
ferior orders. The ambitious and factious ſpirit 
of the former, and the ridiculous enthuſiaſm and 
contemptible credulity of the latter, had given 


the reigns of preceding ſovereigns. In thoſe 
ages when feudal cuſtoms prevailed, each man 
of high rank was ſovereign lord over a number of 
vaſſals, who were abſolutely ſubjected to his will; 
and therefore, on every diſguſt, whether well or 


to join in his diſobedience. ws | 
The king reflected, that the intereſt of theſe 
petty tyrants might be greatly weakened; by grant- 
ing them a power of diſpoſing of their eſtates; 
which had hitherto been unalienable. Hereupon 
an act for this purpoſe was procured, ſo that 
the nobility might diſpoſe of their landed property 
at pleaſure, 1 his law gave the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion to the commons; nor were the peers diſpleaſed 
at a law, which, by furniſhing them with money, 
might ſatisfy the demands of, their creditors; and 
indulge their own taſte for an expenſive way of 
living. The conſequence of this was felt by their 
Poſterity ; but, as an ingenious writer ſays, * the 
«© were too ignorant to be affected by ſuch diſtant 
66 diſtreſſes“ | | TY 
The king's next meaſure was, to deptive the no- 
bility of the privilege of cauſing their dependants 
to wear a uniform or livery; Every nobleman, 
of great conſideration in the ſtate, retained ſeve- 
ral hundred vaſſals, who were bound to an im- 
plicit obedience to his command ; and theſe com- 
panies bore the appearance of ſo. many ſtand- 
ing armies. Henry procured a law to be inſti- 
| tuted, prohibiting all but menial ſervants to wear 
Tiveries; and very heavy penalties being denounced 
Weite od 96d Ln 0 ee ago Yo apts 
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and it was generally thought, that Henry himſelf had ſo con- 
| trived; as w day the poor carl into the ſnare; - 2 


* 


un of, as he was the only male left of the houſe of York: | 


I 
* 1111 — 


riſe to the greateſt misfortunes that had diſtracted 


ill-founded, it was in his power to influence them 


againſt 
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a very few inſtances tranſgreſſed. | 
Henry being one day moſt ſumptuouſly enter- 
tained by the earl of Oxford, obſerved, as he was 
preparing to depart, that a great number of men, 
clothed in magnificent liveries, were drawn up fo 
as to form a lane through which he was to pals. 
Hereupon he exprefſed ſome ſurprize, that the 
earl ſhould retain in his ſervice ſo great a number 
of domeſtics; and unſuſpicious of the king's de- 
ſign, Oxford ſaid, they were not properly domeſ- 
tics, but men whom he retained for pay to do 
honour to his ſovereign on occaſion of his preſent 
viſit. Upon this the king, after thanking Oxford 
for the ſuperb and hoſpitable entertainment he had 
received, ſaid, © I muſt not, my lord, ſuffer the laws 
© to be infringed before my face; my attorney- 
« general muſt confer with you on this ſubject.” 
To effect a compromiſe of this inſtance of diſre- 
ſpect to the law, Oxford 1s recorded to have paid 
no leſs a ſum than fifteen thouſand marks. 

The preceding pages exhibit a variety of inſtances, 
to prove the vile perverſion of the monaſteries and 
other places of religious inftitution, where ſanctuary 
was afforded to conſpirators, murderers,free-booters, 
and offenders of every deſcription. The clergy 
Mill perſiſted in the declaration, that they had an 
unalienable right of affording protection to crimi- 
nals in theſe places of pretended ſanctity. Ma- 
gicians and witches were prohibited to enter the 
ſanctuaries; ſo that thoſe only, whoſe crimes ex- 
he entirely in the diſtempered imaginations of 
their perſecutors, were denied the privilege of ſhel- 
tering themſelves from the vengeance of the law. 
The king exerted all his intereſt with the pope, to 
procure an abolition of the ſanctuaries : but he 
was not able fully to accompliſh his purpoſe. The 
pope, however, ſo far yielded to his ſolicitation, 
that if murderers or robbers, regiſtered as ſanc- 
tuary men, ſallied forth, and repeated their of- 

fences, he decreed that they ſhould be no longer 
entitled to protection, but be ſurrendered to the 
civil power, to be dealt with according to law. 
The king omitted no endeavours, to diminiſh 
the exorbitant power of the pope : but at the ſame 
time he cautiouſly diſſembled his intention, and 
affected an appearance of the moſt willing obe- 
dience to the pontiff's commands, and of the high- 
eſt reſpect and deference towards the whole ſacer- 
dotal body. On one occafion, his pretended at- 
tachment to the clergy ſo greatly impoſed upon 


the pope, that he endeavoured to perſuade him to 


undertake a cruſade for the recovery of the Holy- 
land. Henry declined this in ſo artful a manner, 
as at once to ſhew his politeneſs, and convey a 
\ ſevere, though an oblique, reproach upon the 
pontiff. He aſſured the pope, that no prince in 


» Chriſtendom could be more anxious than himſelf, 


for engaging in ſo honourable an expedition as that 
recommended by his holineſs ; but from political 


conſiderations, he was under a neceſſity of declin- 


ing a concurrence, his dominions being at ſo great 

a diſtance from Conſtantinople. But he adviſed 
the pontiff, to requeſt the kings of France and 
Spain to undertake ſo glorious an expedition; con- 
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One of our writers ſays, that “ the marriage between 
% Arthur andthe infanta of Spain, proved, in the event, un- 


. «« proſperous. - The young prince fickened and died in a few 


months afterwards, very much regretted by the whole 
« nation; and the princeſs was obliged ſhortly after, to 
mary Harry, who was created prince of Wales, in the 


gainſt thoſe who violated the law, it was only in | 
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cluding with an intimation, that he would 
ſelf go to their aſſiſtance when the contentio 
among the Chriſtian princes were terminated. y 
While the king was endeavouring to repreſs gh 
influence of the nobility and clergy, he was oy 
remiſs in his efforts to extend the privileges 11 
independency of the people at large. In former 
reigns, puniſhment was the certain conſequence 
the unſucceſsful of the contending parties; A 
as there were no hopes of pardon for thoſe wh; 
openly engaged in civil hoſtilities, deſperate ex. 
ertions were conſtantly made for obtaining victo 
and dreadful carnage was the reſult of Nen 
battle. The king, therefore, procured an ad to 
be paſſed, declaring, that no perſon ſhould be 
liable to impeachment or attainder, for acting in 
defence of the reigning ſovereign. | 
This falutary law effentially operated, to quel 
the inclination that had ſo long reigned in the peo- 
ple to promote civil diſcords; © as ſeveral (yg 
“e an ingenious writer) would naturally take army 
in defence of that fide, on which they were 
certain of loſing nothing by a defeat, and nun. 
bers would thus ſerve to intimidate a rebellion. 
Thus the common people, no longer maintained 
in vicious idleneſs by their ſuperiors, were 
obliged to become induſtrious for their ſupport, 
The nobility, inſtead of vying with each other 
in the number and boldneſs of their retainer, 
acquired, by degrees a more civilized ſpecie 
of emulation; and endeavoured to excel in the 
ſplendour of their equipages, houſes, and tables, 
In fact, the king's greateſt efforts were ditected 
to -promote trade'and commerce, becauſe this 
naturally introduced a ſpirit of liberty amon 
the people, and diſengaged them from all de. 
* pendence, except upon the laws and the king,” 
A moſt dreadful peſtilence broke out 12 
in London, to the fury of which above r 
thirty thouſand people fell ſacrifices: and to avoid 
the effects of its rage, the king and his family re. 
tired for a while to Calais, and returned when 
the calamity was at an end, | 
In the following year, arrived in , 9. 100. 
England the princeſs Catherine of 7 
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Spain, daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella; andfhe 


was ſoon afterwards married to Arthur, prince of 


Wales; but the prince did not long ſurvive thi 


marriage, dying on the ſecond of April 1502, 
in the ſeventeenth year of his age; ſoon after which 
the king created his ſecond fon Henry, princedt 
Wales, who afterwards: ſucceeded to the crow 
by the title of Henry the Eighth *. | 

In the month of December, in this year, tit 
king granted a patent to Elliot and Aſhurſt, mer- 
chants of Briftol, and to John Gonzalez and 
Francis Fernandez, Portugueſe, to fail for the 
diſcovery of unknown countries, having granted 
fimilar patents to the Cabots. The paſſion tor 
diſcovery, ſeems to have had its riſe quring tit 
reign of this king; and perhaps his encourage- 
ment of it, does him as much honour as any incr 
dent of his life. . 
In the following February Elizabeth, , p. 1803 
daughter of Edward IV. and wife of 
« room of his brother. The prince himſelf made all the 
«© oppoſition, that a youth of twelve years of age was capi 
ble of: but as: the king perſiſted in his reſolution, ut 
© marriage was, by the pope's diſpenſation, ſhortly ale 
„ folemmzed.” We ſhall foo more reſpecting this marriage 
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in the next reign. 


„ Henry, 
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be travelled into Germany; 
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lenarted this life; a circumſtance which 
len mn little concern, as he had always 
a dered her as his rival in the right to the 
cond n and this the rather, becaule the inclina- 
2 f the people were more favourable to the 
ns 55 York than that of Lancaſter. : 
hou F che moſt remarkable circumſtance of this 
; W reign was, his employing Empſon and Dud- 
king -aiſe money for his uſe, by the oppreſſion of 
ley fu ects x. Theſe men were both bred to the 
_ +. the former of them is ſaid to have been 
1 of a ſieve- maker. They heſitated not at 
ie ethods to fill the royal cofters. A writer of 
1110 ſays, „ it was their uſual practice to 


« commit, by indictment, ſuch perſons to priſon | 


« a5 they intended to opprels ; from whence they 
« ſeldom got free, but by payment of very heavy 
« fines, which were called mitigations and com- 
« poſitions. By degrees, as they were grown 
« more hardened in oppreſſion, the very forms of 
« law were omitted; they determined, in a ſum- 
« mary way, upon the properties of the ſubject, 
te and confiſcated their eſtates to the royal trea- 
« ſury. But the chief inſtruments of oppreſſion 
« employed by theſe miniſters, were the penal 
« ſtatutes, which, without conficeration of rank, 
« quality, Or ſervices, were rigidly put in exe- 
« cution againſt all men.“ - 

About this time Margaret, eldeſt daughter of 
Henry, was married to James the Fourth, king of 
Scotland, from whom was deſcended James the 
Sirch, and the firſt of that name king of England. 

The earl of Suffolk, nephew of Edward the 
Fourth, obſerving, how much the people were diſ- 
contented on account of the rigorous exactions 


of Empſon and Dudley, formed a conſpiracy | 


againſt them, and went into Flanders to 
bring his plot to perfection; but he ſoon found 
that it was diſcovered by the king, on which 
after which he 
returned to Flanders, and put himſelf un- 
der the protection of the archduke Philip of 
Caſtile, | | 

AD. c.. Philip, and bis conſort Joan, hav- 
55, ing embarked for Spain, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown of Caſtiie, which was become 
vacant by the death of Iſabella, mother of Philip's 
wife, meeting with a violent tempeſt, were obliged 
to take ſhelter in the harbour of Weymouth, in 
Dorſetſhire, where they were honourably enter- 
tained by Sir John Trenchard. The king being 
acquainted with their arrival, ſent the earl of 
Arundel to compliment them on their eſcape 


from the dangers of the ſea, and to intimate, | 


that his majeſty would pay them a. viſit in 
perſon, | 33 

Philip very well underſtood, that this was no- 
thing leſs than a polite method of detaining him: 
wherefore, in order to ſave time, he waited on the 
king at Windſor, Henry received him with all 
the diſtinction due to his rank, and entertained 
him and his conſort for the ſpace of three months: 
but it was not his intention that they ſhould de- 
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* An hiſtorian, who ſeems partial to the character of 
Henry, tells us, that “from a long contemplation upon the 
6 relative advantages of money, he at laſt grew into a habit 
, of conſidering it as valuable for itſelf alone. As he grew 
„ ld, his avarice ſeemed to predominate over his ambition; 
i 2nd the methods he took to increaſe his treaſures, cannot 
8 be Juſtified by his moſt ardent admirers. He had found 

two miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, perfectly qualified 


— 
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part, till he had obtained ſome ſolid advantages by 
this caſual viſit. Among other things it was 
agreed, that the earl of Suffolk ſhould be de- 
livered up; but this was not conſented to on the 
part of Philip, till the king had pledged his ho- 
nour, that Suffolk's life ſhould not be affected; on 
which the earl was ſent over to England, and was 
immediately committed to the Tower +. 

Philip died ſoon afterwards, and in 
the next year a treaty of marriage was 
concluded between his ſon Charles, who had now 
ſucceeded to the dukedom of Auſtria, and the 
princeſs Mary, daughter of king Henry : but this 
marriage was never ſolemnized. 

Agreeable to our plan of impartiality, we ſhall 
mention ſome farther circumſtances of Henry, in 
the words of different writers : one of whom ſays, 


A. D. 1507. 


Henry having thus ſeen England in a great 


“ meaſure civilized by his endeavours, his peo- 


ple pay their taxes without conſtraint, the 
nobles confeſſing a juſt ſubordination, the laws 
alone inflicting puniſhment, the towns beginning 
to live independent of the powerful, commerce 
every day increaſing, the ſpirit of faction ex- 
tinguiſhed, and foreigners either fearing Eng- 
land or ſeeking its alliance, he began to per- 
ceive the approaches of his end. He then re- 
ſolved to reconcile himſelf to heaven, and by 
diſtributing alms, founding religious houſes, 
and granting a general pardon to all his ſub- 
ce jects, to make an atonement for the errors of 
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« his reign.” 


This is certainly mild enough; let us now hear 
what is ſaid by another hiſtorian : “ King Henry, 
{© not long after, fell into a conſumption, which 
made him think he had not long to live : and 
yet he continued to amaſs riches, and Empſon 
and Dudley went on with their exactions; till 
finding he drew near his end, he granted a 
general pardon, and ordered in his will, that his 
ſucceſſor thould make reſtitution of whatever 
his miniſters had unjuſtly extorted from his 
ſubjects. But this had no effect, as he could 
not find in his heart to do it in his life-time ; 
his fon did not think fit to part with any of the 
money that fell into his hands by his death, 
which happened at Richmond, on the 22d of 
April 1509, in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, 
and twenty-fourth of his reign.” 

Our readers will draw their own concluſions re- 
ſpecting the character of Henry the Seventh: 
but it ſeems impoſſible to confider it in any 
very amiable light. His chief cares appear 
to have been the maintenance of the pofleſ- 
fion of the crown, and the hoarding of mo- 
ney ; the latter of which, was certainly unwor- 
thy the notice of a monarch. In his political 
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tranſactions he was remarkably ſucceſsful ; which 


occaſioned him to be held in apparent reſpect, at 
leaſt by other monarchs. The fact is, that Henry 
was a man of prudence and knowledge of the 
world, and had that ſort of ſagacity which would 
have rendered him a diſtinguiſhed character as a 
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ce to ſecond his intentions. They were both lawyers; the 
«« firſt of mean birth, brutal manners, and an unrelenting 
«« temper; the ſecond better born and better bred, but 
c equally ſevere and inflexible.” | 
+ A treaty of commerce was agreed on between the two 
ſovereigns, which was at that time of the greateſt benefit to 
England, and continues to remain as the foundation of all 
commercial treaties to this day. | 


L11 tradeſman, 
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tradeſman. He poſſeſſed (as a certain writer * 
obſerves) a © wonderful ſagacity in making every 
ce thing turn to his own private advantage. This 
c might have been borne with, if his inſatiable 
cc ayarice had not put him upon oppreſſing his 
« people, in order to get immenſe ſums from 
cc them, not to ſpend, but to hoard up inhis coffers,” 

It is recorded of this king, that. he ſaved no 
leſs than a million eight hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling; a moſt amazing ſum, conſidering the 
times in which he lived. Henry was a man of 
great abilities, but they all centered in ſelfiſh con- 
ſiderations. He was chaſte and temperate, where 
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his own intereſt was not concerned. He was burt i 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, in the chapel which 0 
had built, and which is now called after his nan 
and is allowed to be at leaſt equal to any ſtructu 
of the kind in Europe. | jo 
In this reign the conſervacy of the fire. 
Thames, from the bridge at Staines to the 8 
Medway, was veſted in the lord mayor of — 
don for the time being. St. Paul's ſchool * 
now founded by dean Collet; and Vaſco de G 
the Portugueſe, diſcovered the paſſage to the Faq. 
Indies, round the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
thirteenth year of king Henry the Seventh, 
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„Another hiſtorian obſerves of this king, that ** if he 
had any fault that deſerves to be marked with reproach, 
it was, that having begun his reign with economy, as he 


grew old his defires ſeemed to change their obje& from 
the uſe of money, to the pleaſure of hoarding it; but 


dis. 0 
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60 he ought in this to be pardoned, as he only ſaved for the 


«© public, the royal coffers being then the only treaſury of 
„the ſtate; and in proportion to the King's finances, the 
public might be ſaid to be either rich or indigent,” 


D E are now entering on one of the 
W moſt important reigns in our 
hiſtory, and ſhall therefore be the more particular 
in the recital of the great events, to which a va- 
riety of concurrent cauſes gave birth. 

Henry ſucceeded his father Henry VII. on the 
22d of April 1509, united in his perſon the two 
Houſes of York and Lancaſter, and came to the 
poſſeſſion of the crown at a time of great peace 

and tranquillity, He found himſelf very rich, 
the natural conſequence of the late king's exceſhve 
attachment to money. The young king was about 
nineteen years of age at the time of his acceſſion, 
and was eminently diſtinguiſhed by his knowlege 
of the languages, of divinity, and the philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle, which was the only kind of learning 
then in vogue. He was of a warm and impetu— 


ous diſpoſition, which frequently ſubjected him to | 


be impoſed on by the artifices of foreign ſove- 
reigns *. 

As ſoon as the late king's funeral was performed, 
his ſucceſſor went to the Tower to diſpatch ſome 
buſineſs of importance ; and during his retire- 
ment, „lord Stafford, brother to the duke of 
« Buckingham, was arreſted on ſome groundleſs 
cc ſuſpicion, but ſoon releaſed, and created earl 
« of Wiltſhire.” | 

Henry the Seventh having, when on his death- 
bed, granted a general pardon, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the young king confirmed this pardon 
as far as it went; but iſſued a proclamation, in- 
viting ſuch of his ſubje&s as conceived themſelves 
injured, to prefer their complaints againſt the 
aggreſſors. The conſequence of this was, that 
great numbers of petitions were delivered againſt 


_——_— 


One of our hiſtorians ſays, that he was a young prince 


endowed with many good qualities ; of a frank and open 
diſpoſition, an enemy to all fraud and diſſimulation, and the 
very reverſe of his father, liberal even to exceſs, He was 
brave withont oſtentation, and inured to thoſe bedily exer- 
ciſes, which, in thoſe days, gave luſtre to princes, and diſ- 
covered, as well as improved, their activity and vigour, 


cc 


Empſon and Dudley, who had been the in- 
ſtruments of the late King's avarice, and who, 
being examined before the council, were com- 
mitted to the Tower. 

It was not an eaſy matter to determine how to 
bring theſe wretches to juſtice, becauſe they hal 
carried on all their iniquitous proceedings within 


the ſtrict letter of the law. It was therefore 
& reſolved, to have them accuſed of conſpiring 
* againſt the king and tate ; of which they were 
found guilty, and ſentenced to die. But as this 
was ſtraining a point to get them condemned, 
the king ſuſpended their execution till the meet- 
ing of the parliament, when an act of attain- | 
der was paſſed - againſt them, and they were 
ſoon after beheaded on Tower-hill, to the ſatiſ. 
“faction of all the people +.” Ts 
The council now began to take into confide- 
ration the propriety of the king's marriage with 
Catherine of Arragon, relict of his brother Arthur, 
to whom he had been affianced in the life-time of 
his father. Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
oppoſed the marriage as contrary to the law of 
God; but his reaſoning was over-ruled by the 
opinion of others, and the marriage was conſum- 
mated, and the king and queen crowned on the 
24th of June. | 
Henry was naturally addicted to pleaſure, and 
to expenſive entertainments and diverfions ; which 
occaſioned the old biſhop of Wincheſter to la- 
ment the profuſion which waſted thoſe treaſures, 
that his old maſter had been ſo long and ſo induſ- 
triouſly acquiring. | PR 
About this period the biſhop introduced to 
court Thomas Wolſey, a clergyman, as almoner 
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+ This ſtory is differently related by one of our writer, 
who ſays, that ** they were tried on a frivolus accuſation 0 
%a deſign to withdraw their allegiance from the reigning 
„prince, and found guilty ; Dudley was tried at London, 
and Empſon at Northampton, but neither of them ex- 
e ecuted till the following year.“ 


to 
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to the king. Wolſey was 4 native of Ipſwich, 
5 e very conſiderable erudition, and 
Ts aroſe to be prime miniſter, with the poſ- 
(ſion of a greater ſhare of power than had ever 
fallen to the Jot of a ſubject. In this year, Bam- 
bridge, archbiſhop of York, being at Rome to 
er his election confirmed, the King ſent him a 
dommiſſion to act as his ambaſſador to the holy 
W meeting of parliament, the 
A. P. 1510. commons preſented an addreſs to the 
king, requeſting that he would conſent to repeal 
ſome laws tending to the oppreſſion of the ſub- 
ect; and this he readily complied with, In the 
interim, a treaty with France, which had expired 
on the death of the late king, was renewed, in 
conſequence of ambaſſadors having been ſent from 
France for that purpoſe ; and the alliance was to 
remain in force, till the death of one of the con- 
acting parties. 
* period the pope, Julius the Second, 
.oſented Henry with a roſe of gold, which was 
conſidered as a compliment of great value, to en- 
page him in the [talian war againſt France; and 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, appears to have been 
acquainted with the intentions of the pope; for 


it was not long before he made an alliance with 


W Hcnry, by which it was agreed, that © if either 
party ſhould be attacked, the other ſhould afſiſt 
bim, though the aggreſſor might be his 
« ally . 

The king being young, and by no means a 


proficient in the ſcience of politics, was eafily | 


prevailed on to follow the advice of the pope and 
Perdinand; “ and accordingly ordered the mili- 
cdu of the kingdom to be muſtered and ac- 
Ws *© coutred, ready to march on the ſhorteſt notice; 
aud in order to prevent a rupture with the king 


== * of Scotland, whom he knew to be attached to 


| © Lewis, he appointed envoys to repair all out- 
| © rages that had been committed ſince the laſt 

E nence;”? ; 

However, James king of Scotland, ſoon found 
means of quarrelling with Henry; for having 
| pranted letters of marque to Andrew Breton, a 
Scotch merchant, to cruize againſt the Portugueſe, 
he ſeized many of their ſhips in the Engliſh chan- 
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In the Biographia Britannica we find the following paſ- 


ſage,—The ſtory of his father being very mean and a but- 
cher, which had paſſed current for ſome time, was at laſt con- 
wadicted by Dr. Fiddes, who met with the laſt will of one 
| Robert Wolſey of Ipſwich, wherein are the following para- 
| graphs : Item, I will, that if my ſon Thomas be a prieſt 
| within a year next after my deceaſe, then I will that he 
; ling for me and my friends, by the ſpace of a year, and 

; he to have for his ſalary ten marks. And if Thomas 
„ My fon be not a prieſt, then I will that another honeſt 
. Item, L will that Joan my wife, have all my lands and te- 
|  nements in the pariſh of St. Nicholas in Ipſwich, and 
„ my free and bond land in the pariſh of Stoke. The re- 
ſidue of my goods not bequeathed, I give and bequeath 
4 to ſoan my wife, Thomas my ſon, and Thomas Cady, 
„ Who I make executors of this my teſtament, and do order 
ichard Farington ſuperviſor thereof.” This will was 
Gated September 21, 1486; and from the agreement of names 
nd perſonal characters, it is conjectured, that the above-named 
1 was the father of Thomas, afterwards the famous 
ry inal Wolſey : and it is reaſonaby ſuppoſed, that the fa- 
ny zr poſſeſſed of conſiderable property at the time he 
* \ is will, Still, however, all this is no contradiction 
the father having been a butcher; and the writer of the 


count ſays ' 
poſing Well whole matter may be compromiſed, by ſup- 
euer, which 


1s very common to this day. 


have been the ſon of a butcher *. 


Prieſt ſing for me, and he to have the ſalary of ten marks. 


's father to have been both grazier and but- | 
5 


nel. This being repreſented to Henry as an in- 
ſult on the Engliſh flag, he fitted out two men of 
war, which attacking Breton on his return from 
Flanders, had a deſperate engagement with him, 
in which the Scotch commander was lain. 

This event was no ſooner announced to the kin 
of Scotland, than he inſiſted that the prizes ſhould 
be reſtored, and that reparation ſhould be made 
tor the infringement of the articles ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two crowns, Henry refuſed to comply, 
confidering the Scotch veſlels as pirates, on which 
James vowed immediate vengeance: In the mean 


time, Ferdinand of Spain fitted out a powerful 


fleet, on pretence of making an attack on. the 
Moors ; but no ſooner had he gained the king of 
England to his intereſt, than he declared; that his 
intention was to protect the church againſt the vio- 
lence of the French king. | | 

The monarchs of England and Spain now ſent 
ambaſſadors to Lewis of France, requiring that he 
ſhould deſiſt from all hoſtilities againſt the pope . 
Lewis diſdained to apologize for his conduct, and 
returned ſuch an anſwer as the other parties wiſh- 
ed to receive; whereupon the pope and the other 
opponents of the French king, concluded a treaty 
at Rome, the profeſſed intention of which was to 
recover all ſuch territories as the holy ſee had 
been deprived of. The ambaſſadors of England 


did not ſign this treaty, but a ſpace was left for 


the inſertion of their names. 

By this treaty, the Engliſh King was Lt 19s; 
to ſend a body of fix thouſand infantry 
for the attempt upon Guienne ; Ferdinand bound 
himſelf to furniſh five hundred men at arms, fif- 
teen hundred light horſe, and four thouſand in- 
fantry; and the condition was, that not any of 
the troops ſhould be recalled without the conſent 
of Ferdinand; who was likewiſe to provide forty 
veſſels, at a moderate price, in which the Engliſh 
troops were to be carried over to Guienne, It 
was farther agreed, „“ that the places taken in 


* that country, or elſewhere, ſhould be ceded to 


«© that perſon of the two kings, who ſhould ap- 
% pear to have a prior right to ſuch acquiſitions ; 
* that each army, whitherſoever they might be, 


| © ſhould, to the utmoſt of their power, defend 
© the dominions of either, if their aſſiſtance 
* ſhould be requiſite; that neither king ſhould 


WY 


„„ 


+ One of our hiſtorians ſays, that the plan of the pope 
and Ferdinand was to engage Henry to take part in the 
Italian war, and join with them and the Venetians in their 
league againſt Lewis. 'The bait they made uſe of to allure 
Henry, was the recovery of Guienne, formerly taken from 
the Engliſh, which they promiſed to aſſiſt him in: but their 
defign was only to have him for their tool, by cauſing him 
to make a diverſion in France, whilſt they ſhould drive the 


French out of Italy, and accompliſh their own ſeparate 


views. 

t A writer on this ſubje& ſays, that Ferdinand's parti- 
cular view was to become maſter of the kingdom of Na- 
varre, and to make uſe of his ſon-in-law, the king of Eng- 
land, to bring it about; for which the conqueſt of Guienne 
for the Englith, was only a blind. This, and this only, 
could induce Henry to concern himſelf with the pope's and 
Ferdinand's quarrel with France: though it was, after all, 
oppoſed by ſome of the council, and one of them expreſſed 
himſelf to this purpoſe : ** Let us leave off all our attempts 
„ againſt the Terra Firma. The natural ſituation of iſlands 
«« ſeems not to ſort with conqueſts of that kind. England 
«© alone is a juſt empire; or, when we would enlarge our- 
„e ſelves, let it be by that way we can, and to which, it 
© ſeems, the eternal providence has deſtined us, and that 
© is BY SEA,” Theſe appear to be rational remarks, and 
worthy the confideration of politicians of modern times, 


© make 
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ic make peace or truce without the conſent of the || of Navarre. Ferdinand tranſmitted to Heyy, , 
'« other; that this truce ſhould not cancel thoſe || uncandid account of the proceedings of the , an : 
« which had been formerly conluded ; and that quis, who was thereupon commanded to mate. 
te jt ſhould be ratified in four months, by the con- || rate with the Spaniſh forces. Previous, howe - 1 
& traCting parties.“ | to the receipt of theſe orders, the duke of Alv 


| | Soon after the concluſion of this || had reduced St. Jean de Pied de Port: and Per q 
A. D. 1512. treaty, Henry ſummoned his parlia- || nand propoſed, on condition that the mar by 
ment, to whom he communicated his intentions || ſhould join him, immediately to befiege Bay I” 
of acting againſt France; and the Engliſh par- || but this was conſidered as impracticable 
lament, ever happy in ſhewing their reſentment || therefore rejected. [ih | 
to their antient enemies the French, voted a large Incenſed at the treachery of Ferdinand's defigy 
f ſupply to defray the expence of the expedition. and concerned to ſee his ſoldiers fall ſacrifice; 10 
1 Edward Howard, eldeſt ſon of the earl of || ſickneſs and a ſcanty fupply of proviſions, the 
| \ Surry, was inveſted with the command of the || marquis demanded tranſports for conveying his 
fleet, while that of the army was given to Thomas || troops to England. In this requeſt Ferdinand ac. 
Grey, marquis of Dorſet. The troops deſtined || quieſced, but not without affecting a reluQang, . 
for the expedition againſt Guienne, failed to || though fince he had gained poſſeſſion of Navarre 
Guipuſcoa, where Ferdinand's commiſſioners re- he was, in fact, by no means averle ta their de. 
ceived them with every apparent mark of reſpect, || parture. | 

On his return, the admiral made a deſcent on the || Upon the return of the army to England, Henry 

coaſt of Brittany, and deprived the inhabitants || was convinced that he had been made a dupe tg 

of a conſiderable part of their property. the political artifices of his father-in-law ; apainſt 

Intelligence being diſpatched to England, that || whom, however, he deemed it imprudent pub. 

the king of France had equipped a large fleet, || licly to declare his reſentment, leſt it ſhould pro- 

reinforcement was ſent to admiral Howard; and || voke him to abandon the intereſts of England, 
| the opponent fleets meeting in the channel, a def- || and conclude a ſeparate treaty with France. But 
| | perate engagement enſued, in which the Regent, | notwithſtanding the many inſtances of Ferdinand; 
| | a large Engliſh ſhip, grappling with the Cor-|| want of generofity and fidelity to his engage. 
3 deliere, a French veſſel of the firſt magnitude, || ments, Henry again ſuffered himſelf to be made 
7 the captain of the latter, in deſpair of obtaining || the tool of his political contrivances. He repre. - 

any advantage, ſet fire to the powder-room, and || ſented to Henry, that as there no longer remained 

blew up both the ſhips. An event ſo ſhocking, || any reaſon to apprehend danger from Italy, either 


Onne 
„ And 


. 9 — 
— — — — va 


˖ interrupted the operations, of both parties: the || Guienne or Normandy might, with little difficulty, he 
French fleet returned to the harbour of Breſt, while || be recovered from France. FN IEEE: | Cc 
= the Engliſh rode triumphant in their own channel.] As the means of inſuring ſucceſs to the enter. WM 
The conqueſt of Navarre being the grand defign || prize propoſed by his father-in-law, Henry dif. rol 
| of Ferdinand, his general, the duke of Aloa, || patched ambaſſadors to Bruflels, with a com- | vip 
= | encamped his troops at Logrogno, and remained -miſhon to negotiate a treaty of alliance with the the 


1 in that ſituation, inſtead of Joining his forces to pope, the king of Arragon, and Charles of Au- 
thoſe of the marquis of Dorſet, which were en- ſtria, ſovereign of the Low Countries, in preju- 
camped at Fontarabia; and, in juſtification of | dice of the intereſts of Lewis of France. He alſo 


his conduct, the marquis repreſented the expe- || obtained a bull from the pope, entitling ſuch of WM fa 
diency of declining the fiege of Bayonne, while || his ſubjects to certain indulgences, who ſhould in 
the king of Navarre continued attached to the in- || afford either perſonal or pecuniary aſſiſtance to hi | Was 
tereſt of Lewis, on account of the great danger || holineſs, | | « þ 
with which the enterprize muſt inevitably be at-|| Henry being now on the point of engaging in that 
tended. Wes 1899 I} a French war, was deſirous of eſtabliſhing a peac: ue 
The marquis of Dorſet and the duke of Alva, || with the king of Scotland: but that monarch, ar! 
at length agreed to invite the king of Navarre || influenced either by political conſiderations, or E 
to join the confederated powers, and Ferdinand || inſpired by reſentment againſt the king of Eng- a fe 
concurred in their reſolution. In reply to their || land, for having refuſed him ſatisfaction with conc 
application, the king of Navarre only affured || reſpe& to the affair of Breton, declared himſelf in th 
them, that he would obſerve a ſtrict neutrality; || in favour of France, and fitted out a fleet to act on 
upon which they peremptorily demanded, that he || againſt Henry's navy; the command of which be Certq 
ſhould either join their forces, or ſurrender four || conferred upon Breton's brother, who, in a ſho! quer 
places to them for their ſecurity: but this requi- || time captured many of the Engliſh ſhipping; A 
fition he immediately rejected. and he alſo engaged in a league with Lewis, and the 

In the interim, a French army under the com- raiſed an army for the purpoſe of invading Eng: dale 


mand of the duke de Longueville, marched to- land. VS 
' wards the frontiers of Bearne. Hereupon the || Being informed of the warlike preparations 
marquis expreſſed himſelf highly diffatisfied, at || making in Scotland, Henry diſpatched two am yt 
the loſs. of time occaſioned” by fruitleſs negotia- || bafladors to penetrate into the intentions of James; "JS, 
tions with the king of Navarre, which had afforded || who pretended to them, that being in alliance with 
the French an opportunity of putting the frontier || both powers, he meant to maintain an exact neu- 
towns into a poſture of defence; and inſiſted upon || trality : but upon gaining information of the pu- 
being finally informed, whether, agreeable to the || port of the late treaty negotiated between James 
treaty of London, it was intended to make an af- || and” Lewis, the Engliſh monarch commanded the 
fault upon Guienne, | i earl of Surry to raiſe an army to oppoſe any el 
After the king of Arragon had vainly endeavour- || terprize that James might attempt, injurious 
ed to juſtify his conduct, by a variety of frivolous || the intereſts of England. | 
and evaſive pretexts, the marquis informed him, | Wolſey, who had lately attained to A. D. 141% 
that he had no orders for acting againſt the King Il a ſeat in the privy- council, was no , bighl 

g N | | 1 
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he favoured b the king, over whom he had 
high! _— — aſcendency. The diſtinction 
him by Henry, rendered him inſufferably 
rannical, inſolent, and ungrateful. 


acquire 
haid to hi 
imperious, t) 


his influence over his ſovereign continued to 


tion, till he had advanced himſelf to ſuch an 


increaſe, 
minenc N ; ot | 
Larope found an intereſt in ſoliciting his favour 
and friendſhip. | 3 ; 
Having completed his warlike preparations, 
Henry ſummoned his allies to diſcharge their en- 
gements; but they all, on various frivolous pre- 


under which they had ſolemnly bound themſelves. 


ry reſolved not to relinquiſh the enterprize, but to 
maintain the war entirely unſupported. Appre- 
hending that the earl of Suffolk might form an 
oppoſition to the government during his abſence, 
Henry, to the eternal diſgrace of his memory, 
cauſed that nobleman to be beheaded. 


of Shrewſbury and the lord Herbert, embarked in 
the month of June for Calais, in order to their 
Jaying fiege to Terrouen : and, in a ſhort time, 


Wolſey, the prime miniſter, and the viſcount 
| Liſle, beſides a great number of noblemen and 
other perſons of rank. Henry and the emperor, 
held a conference on the ninth of Auguſt, between 
Terrouen and Aire; and the emperor joining the 
Engliſh army as a volunteer, it was ſtipulated, that 


crowns a day. 

The duke of Longueville advancing to Ter- 
rouen, Henry paſſed the Lys, and prepared to 
| give him battle. An engagement enſued, but 
the French being ſeized with a panic, ſoon after 
the firſt onſet, were thrown into the moſt extreme 
diforder, and fled with great precipitation. The 
general of the French army, the chevaliers Bayard, 
Fayette, d' Amboſe, and ſeveral other officers of 
rank, were taken priſoners of war. This battle 
was fought at Guinegaſte, and was called © The 
« battle of the Spurs,” whereby it was intimated, 
that the French had ſhewn greater dexterity in the 
uſe of their ſpurs, than in the management of their 
varlike implements. 

Henry now led his army to Tournay, which, in 
a few days, ſurrendered to him, on the fingle 
condition, that the inhabitants ſhould be ſecured 
in the enjoyment of their privileges, in conſidera- 
don of which, it was ſtipulated, that, during a 

certain term, they ſhould annually pay the con- 
queror a trifling tribute. 

A ſhort time after the conqueſt of- Tournay, 
tie princeſs Margaret and her nephew, the arch- 
duke Charles, went thither to offer their congra- 
| Wlations to the victor, who received them with 


wouſly entertained-them for the ſpace of fifteen 
8. A treaty was negotiated between the two 
"ours, and, in a ſhort time after, it was ſolemnly 
atited at Liſle. It was ſtipulated in the above 
neaty, that the king of England ſhould have full 
\ ty of returning with his army to his own 
dominions; that an army of four thouſand horſe, 
and fix thouſand infantry, ſhould be maintained 
} Maximilian, for the defence of the archduke's 
"Mons during the winter; that Henry ſhould 


Pay o hundred thouſand pounds by inſtalments, 
20 . 


Though be was the object of the public deteſta- 


e of power, that many of the princes of 


dente declined a compliance with the conditions 
5 


Though he was thus treacherouſly deſerted, Hen- | 


Two bodies of troops, commanded by the 1 


the King followed, attended by his two favourites, 


8 


he ſhould be allowed for his ſubſiſtence one hundred 


may mark of honourable diſtinction, and ſump- | 


for the ſupport” of theſe troops; that before the 
next June, the king of England ſhould make an 
invaſion upon Guienne, Picardy, or Normandy, 
and that the emperor Thould attack ſome other 
province belonging to the crown of France, and 
It was farther ſtipulated, that by the fifteenth of 
May, the emperor, the king of England, the 
archduke Charles, queen Catherine, the princeſs 
Mary, and the ducheſs Margaret, ſhould aſſemble 
at Calais, in order to celebrate the nuptials of the 
archduke, agreeable to a treaty between Henry 
VII. and Maximilian. 
The above bufineſs being concluded, Henry de- 
parted from Lifle, and arriving at his palace at 
Richmond on the twenty-fourth of October, he 
received the agreeable information of his army 
having obtained a victory over the king of Scot- 
land. Taking advantage of Henry's abſence, 
James IV. of Scotland made an incurſion into 
Northumberland, at the head of a formidable 
army, thereby making a diverſion in favour of 
Lewis. Being apprized of the motions of the 


under his command to Newcaſtle, the appointed 
place of rendezvous, whence he proceeded to 


| Alnwick, where he was joined by his ſon and the 


lord high admiral. | 

James having intrenched his army on the brow 
of a mountain, in the neighbourhood of Ford, he 
waſted his time in amorous dalliance, and appeared 
ſo totally regardleſs as to the event of the enter- 
prize in which he had engaged, that many of his 
followers returned to their native country, taking 
with them the plunder they had ſecured. Though 
James ſaw his army ſo conſiderably decreaſed, he 
was under no apprehenfion of a ſudden attack 
from the Engliſh, his troops being poſted in fo 
advantageous a fituation as to afford the enemy no 
proſpect of being able to make a ſucceſsful aſſault. 

The commander of the Engliſh army being de- 
firous of provoking James to a battle, ſent him a 
defiance expreſſed in ſuch language as he conceiv- 


with upon the impetuous temper of his adverſary, 
who returned a meſſage by the herald, ſignifying, 
that on the Friday morning he would engage the 
Engliſh. 
The earl of Surry drew up his army in-three 
lines, the firſt of which was commanded by the 
lord high admiral, the ſecond, forming two 
wings, by Sir Edward Howard, and Sir Marma- 
duke Conſtable; and the earl himſelf, aſſiſted by 
the lord Dacres and Sir Edward Stanley, led the 
third line. Having put his army into a proper 
diſpoſition for battle, the carl proceeded along the 
banks of the Till, croſſing that river at diffe- 
rent places, and directing his march towards the 
Tweed, in order that he might poſt his forces ſo 
as to cut off the enemy's communication with 
that river. WO, 0 

In purſuance of his late declaration delivered 
to the herald who had brought him Surry's defi- 
ance, James cauſed the huts of his camp to be ſet 
fire to, and mn mn of the ſmoke, he quitted 
his ſtation to draw up his troops on the plain, 
where the Engliſh had already formed in the order 
D 

James drew up his forces on a hill of eaſy aſ- 
cent; the van of his army was led by the earl of 
Huntley, the Highlanders: forming the middle 
line, were under the command of the earls: of 


Lenox and Argyle; and the reſerve was led by 


M m m | the 
' | 


Scottiſh army, the ear] of Surry led the forces 


ed could ſcarcely fail of operating according to his 
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the earls of Crawford and Montroſe. Contrary 
to the advice of all his officers, James perſiſted 
in his determination of ſerving as a volunteer in 
a poſt of the greateſt danger. | 

The battle was ſuſtained on both ſides with 
aſtoniſhing fury, but at length, the Highlanders, 
among whom the king fought in perſon, being 
terribly galled by the artillery of the enemy, 
ruſhed, ſword in hand, upon Surry's diviſion, and 
charged the foe with ſuch raſh precipitancy, that 
another column of the Scots were diſabled from 
ſeconding their efforts, and their retreat was ef- 
fectually cut off by the Engliſh. The Scottiſh 
king being ſurrounded by the enemy, quitted his 
horſe, and, ſcorning to ſurvive the diſgrace of a 
defeat, fought a long time with undaunted cou- 
rage, and after performing many ſignal efforts of 
valour, bravely died amidſt his ſlaughtered ſub- 
jects, The earls of Lenox, Crawford, and 
Argyle, fell in this conteſt, wherein the loſs of 
the Scotch amounted to ten thouſand men, in- 
cluding many perſons of nigh rank. The reſt 
of the army eſcaped under favour of the night, 


and reached their own country. The following 


morning the conquerors, whoſe loſs of men is 
eſtimated at between three and four thouſand, 
took formal poſſeſſion of the enemy's camp. Af- 
ter this fignal victory, the earl of Surry proceed- 
ed, by eaſy marches, to the ſouthern part of the 
kingdom, where he diſbanded his army. 


Henry, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs with which | 
his arms had been crowned, wiſhed to put a pe- 


riod to the French war, and an opportunity for 
this being preſently afterwards afforded him by 
the pope, he returned to England, where he was 
received with the moſt joyful acclamations of his 


ſubjects. | 

A. D. The parliament being ſummoned to 
D. 1514. . 3 

meet in January, Henry revived in the 

perſon of the earl of Surry, the title of the duke 

of Norfolk, which had been enjoyed by his fa- 


ther, who had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 


battle of Boſworth-field, where he periſhed in 
nobly oppofing the tyrant, Richard III. Surry's 
eldeſt ſon Thomas was at the ſame time appoint- 
ed to ſucceed to the earldom of his anceſtor ; the 
viſcount Liſle was promoted to the dukedom 
of Suffolk ; Charles Somerſet was created earl of 
Worceſter; and Margaret, daughter of the duke 
of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. and Richard 
III. obtained the title of counteſs of Saliſ- 
bury. The pope nominated Wolſey to the ad- 


miniſtratorſhip of the dioceſe of Tournay, and || 


romoted him to the ſee of Lincoln. 
While the pope was exerting his endeavours to 
gain the Engliſh miniſtry over to his intereſts, 
ewis ſolicited Mary, the king of England's 
ſiſter, in marriage; and the negociation for this 
alliance was brought nearly to the point of con- 
clufion, before it was known to exiſt by any of the 
Engliſh, excepting only the king and the new 
biſkop of Lia d | 5 | | 
The preliminary articles of the marriage being 
ſettled, a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities was agreed to; 
and preſently after three ſeveral treaties were 
negociated, according to which it was ſtipulated, 
that Henry ſhould, at his own expenee, ſend his 
ſiſter to Abbeville ; that the princeſs ſhould be al- 
lowed a dower of four hundred thouſand crowns, 
one half to be expended in the purchaſe of jewels ; 


that the marriage ſhould be celebrated four days || 


after the arrival of the princeſs; and that peace 


| ſumed the title of duke of Milan, to which he 
ſtill infiſted on the juſtice of his pretenſions. A 
council being aſſembled to deliberate on the am- 


| of the members of the counci}, warmly approved 


| force of his arms againſt the Scotch, The king 


and on the ninth of October the marriage 


paſſion he exerted every artifice within his power 


a / 


ſhould continue, and commerce be promoted, þ 

tween the contracting powers, till the deceaſe | 
Lewis or his conſort. Agreeable to theſe treat; v 
the princeſs Mary was conducted to Abberitle 
lebrated with great magnificence. 8 

Upon the deceaſe of Lewis XII. | 
king of France, which happened on “' P. 1515. 
the firſt of January, the duke de Valois ſucceeded 
to the throne,” by the appellation of Francis | 
and he aſſumed the title of duke of Milan! 
by which he afforded an intimation, that he meant 
to adopt the example of his predeceſſor, with re- 
gard to regaining poſſeſſion of that province. In 
the third month of her widowhood, Mary, the 
young dowager queen of France, eſpouſed the 
duke of Suffolk, without the knowledge of her 
brother Henry, who expreſſed the moſt violent 
diſpleaſure at her conduct; but after ſome time 
had elapſed, the king was reconciled, and read. 
mitted Mary to his favour and confidence, 

The king of France having incurred the gif. 
pleaſure of Wolſey, that turbulent prelate, who 
was now promoted to the ſee of York, in conſe. 
quence of the deceaſe of Bambridge, determined 
to ſeek revenge, for the gratification of which 


an; 


to render Henry jealous of the increaſing great- 
neſs of the French monarch. Conſcious that he 
had offended Wolſey by ſome unfavourable repre. 
ſentations to the pope, reſpecting the adminiſtra. 
tion of Tournay, Francis procured him a cardi- 
nal's hat, with a view of appeaſing his anger; 
but the ungrateful Wolſey ſtill continued unte- 
mittingly to employ his endeavours in fomentin 
an animoſity between the two monarchs; and he 
inſinuated to the emperor, that Henry might, 
with but very little difficulty, be detached from 
the intereſts of the French king ; and, farther to 
promote his ſtratagem, he prevailed upon Henty 
to renew his alliance with the court of Spain, 
The emperor, anxiouſly wiſhing for the accom- 
pliſhment of the ſcheme propoſed by Wolſey, 
diſpatched an ambaſſador to the court of Eng- 
land to demand ſuccours for Francis Sforza, who, 
upon the captivity of his elder brother, had al- 


baſſador's requifition, Wolſey addreſſed the al- 
ſembly in an elaborate harangue, in the courſe of 
which he ſeverely animadverted on the conduct of 
Francis, and laboured to impreſs an idea upon 
the minds of his auditors, that the intereſts 
of England required the council to adopt effec- 
tual meaſures for repreſſing the boundleſs ambi- 
tion of that monarch. 1 5 


The biſhop of Durham, and indeed a majoritſ 


the propoſitions ſuggeſted by the cardinal; but 
the reſt remonſtrated to the king on the ſubject 
of violating a treaty of peace that he had ſolemn 
ly ratified, and urged him again to direct the 


remained for ſome time undetermined as to which 
advice it would be moſt prudent to follow : but 
he, at length, determined to eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
emperor and the duke, nominating Richard Pace 
ambaſſador to the former power, inveſting him, 
at the ſame time, with authority to treat on the 


ſubject, and impowering him to ſupply the em- 


peror with a large ſum of money. In a ſhort _ 
8 a trea 


aſpiring and avaricious Wolſey, by ſettling upon 
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, treaty was negotiated , and the duke rewarded the 
f al ſtipend of ten thouſand ducats. 
1 periiament ſummoned at the latter end of 
the year, ſtrenuous efforts were made for freeing 
he Engliſh clergy from the tyranny of the pope ; 
t they were now ſubjected to the ambition, 
e and caprice of a domeſtic oppreſſor, in 
af erſon of Wolſey; who, ſince his exaltation 
: be dignity of a cardinal, had appeared in the 
w ſplendour of a ſovereign prince, and aſ- 


ſumed to himſelf the exerciſe of authority, not 


inferior to that annexed to royalty: his apparel was 

the moſt coſtly ſilk: his retinue was extreniely 
"hare and ſplendid, and even the harneſſes and 
trappings of his horſes were decorated with em- 
broideries, and other ornaments of gold. 


Diſguſted at his exceſhve pride and oſtentation, 


and incenſed at his arrogance, 1n caufing the croſs 
of Vork to be ſet up in the province of Canter- 
bury, and conſcious of what he could not rea- 
ſonably hope for ſucceſs in a contention with ſo 
owerful an adverſary, Warham, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, ſolicited the king's permiſſion to 
reſign the chancellorſhip, and retire to his ſee. 
Warham's requeſt being granted, he was ſuc- 
ceeded in the archbiſhopric by Wolſey, who was 
now afforded a more extenſive field for the exerciſe 
of his avarice, tyranny, and ambition. 
In the commencement of the year, 

. P. 1516. the queen of England was delivered of 
a princeſs, who received the Chriſtian name of 
Mary ; and in a ſhort time after, the death of Fer- 
dinand, king of Spain, left the ſueceſſion to the 
throne of that kingdom open to his grandſon, 
Charles, archduke of Auſtria, who had lately re- 
newed a treaty of alliance between England and 
the Low Countries. Diſappointed in his attempts 
upon France, the emperor ſtrove to engage Henry 
in his intereſt, but he was too well apprized of 
his character and motives to engage in a formal 
treaty, | & 
In the interim a truce for a year was agreed on 
between Henry and the Scots regent ; Henry's mo- 
tive being to deſtroy the influence of that noble- 
man by means of the Humes, who were attached 
to his intereſt. Whereupon he inſiſted, that the 
parliament of Scotland ſhould “ ſend the duke of 
Albany to France, as it was dangerous to truſt 
the young king in the hands of his preſumptive 
«heir; and threatened, on their non-compliance, 
* to take other methods for the ſafety of his 
0 nephew.“ | : + 575 Ss | 5: 

No effect being produced by this remonſtrance, 
the Humes perſuaded the earl of Arran to lay 
claim to the regency; but the earl of Albany 
being informed of the conſpiracy, cauſed the 
Humes to be decoyed to court, and they were ſoon 
afterwards executed as traitors. | 


r And now an event took place, one 


of the moſt diſtinguiſhed in the annals | 


of hiſtory, as it led to the greateſt revolution in re- 
lgious princi ples that has ever been known. Mar- 
in Luther, an Auguſtine monk, and profeſſor of 
winity in the univerſity of Wittemberg, contro- 
rerted many of the doctrines of the church of 
ome; and was particularly ſevere againſt the cuſ- 
tom of ſelling indulgences, and even an intereſt | 
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* This ſeems to ſhew the importance of the city of Lon- 


Gn at that period, when the recommendation of its prin- 
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| poſſeſſion of the town of Tournay, and 
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(as the vulgar were taught to believe) in the bleſ- 
ſings of eternal life. „„ 
Luther was violently oppoſed by the eccle- 
ſiaſtics; and this very oppoſition tending to con- 
vince him, that there was great force in his argu- 
ments, he entercd more deeply into the ſubject; 
and began to enquire into the general principles 
and practices of the church of Rome; and being 
convinced that many of them were unwarrantable 


undeceive the people with regard to the papal 
power ; and was vigilant in his endeavours to pro- 
mote that change in religion which has ſince been 
known by the name of REFORMATION. 
His doctrines ſpread with rapidity through the 


ſelves to many other parts of Europe, through 
which his writings were induſtriouſly diſperſed 7 
thoſe who were attached to his principles. Luther 
had not, in any country, partizans more zealous 
than in England, where literature had for ſome 
time flouriſhed; where knowledge had been ſpread 
by the art of printing, and in proportion as people 
had acquired knowledge, they wiſhed to acquire 
ſtill more: ſo that Luther's arguments againſt the 
ſuperſtitions of popery could not fail of having 
their juſt weight. | Fink 

The internal peace of England was now inter- 
rupted only by a few tumults, which were ſup- 
prefled almoſt in their birth. Of theſe, one of 
the moſt confiderable happened in London, where 


the city. Hereupon the king iſſued orders for the 
nobility, living near the capital, to ſummon their 
dependants, enter the city, and take the rioters 
into cuſtody. 

Ready obedience was yielded to the royal in- 
junction; the conſequence was, that two hundred 
and eighty perſons were apprehended and commit- 
ted to priſon. Bele, a clergyman, and Lincoln, a 
broker, were committed to the Tower, being the 
leaders of the party. On trial (ſays one of our 
writers) fourteen perſons, among whom was 


ce as traitors; but Henry, ſenſible that a perſe- 
“ verance in this ſeverity would be fatal to the 
« government, wiſely reſolved to put a ſtop to 
ce the effuſion of human blood; and it was de- 


6 great ; officers of ſtate, ſhould appear in Weſt- 
e minſter-hall, where the priſoners ſhould be 


all 


« moſt ſubmiſhve terms, by the lord mayor and 
ce aldermen *. They accordingly attended, and 
ce the recorder having finiſhed his ſpeech on 
ec the occaſion, the cardinal, in. anſwer, ſet 
e forth the fatal conſequences of riots in gene- 
« ral; after which the royal pardon being pro- 
ce nounced, the priſoners were permitted to de- 
e napt;” | | 


A ſhort time after this event, a diſorder, called 


the ſweating ſickneſs, raged” with ſuch violence, 


* 
* 


more than three hours. 


a ing of Fra xious to recover 
The king of France, anxious toreco nz. 


* L 
6 


8 


1 
ng 


cipal | magiſtrates was deemed neceſſary to give ſanQion to 


the pre · determined will of a king; 


on any ſcripture doctrine, he exerted himſelf to 


greater part of Germany, and ſoon extended them- 


the populace roſe in oppoſition to the foreigners in 


Lincoln, were found guilty, and ſuffered death 


« termined that the king, attended by all the 


& recommended to the royal mercy, in the 


that in many towns, not leſs than a third part of 
the inhabitants fell a ſacrifice to its fury, and the 
parties ſeized with the diſorder ſeldom ſurvived 
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terms, “ and repreſented to the king, that the ex- 


4% Mary, made by Francis, as it would ſtrengthen 


as his own convenience coincided with Wolſey's 


conſcious that cardinal Wolſey could promote his 
deſign, ſought to ſecure his friendſhip by granting 
him an annual penſion, on condition that he ſhould 
agree to the reſtitution, Wolſey acceded to the 


* pence of retaining the garriſon of Tournay ex- 
e ceeded all the advantages he could expect from 
« it; and therefore adviſed him to fill his coffers, 
e and embrace the propoſal of a marriage be- 
« tween the dauphin of . France, and the princeſs 


La) 


* 


& their friendſhip, and render them the arbiters of 
« Europe.“ | 


The king of England immediately penetrated | 


the motive of Wolſey's conduct, and did not 
ſcruple to declare that the cardinal was to govern 
both himſelf and the French monarch ; however, 


wiſh, he agreed to the propoſal, and an ambaſſa- 
dor was ſent to England, * to renew the treaty 


« between the two kings; to treat of a league for | 
the defence of their religion; of the match be- 


c tween the dauphin and the princeſs ; of the re- 
& ſtitution of Tournay ; and to propoſe the time 
c and place of an interview between the contract- 
c“ ing monarchs.” 3 
In conſequence of this compact, the princeſs 
Mary was betrothed, to the dauphin; the earl of 
Worceſter and the biſhop of Ely were diſpatched, 
to demand the conſent of the French king, and 
all was ratified agreeable to the intention of both 
parties, and the monarch of France fulfilled the 
contract of marriage in the name of his ſon. 
While theſe affairs were in agitation, the pope 
diſpatched the cardinal Campeius to England, to 
requeſt Henry to join in a league againſt the infi- 


dels, and with authority to demand a tenth of the 


effects of the clergy of England. Wolſey, being 
previouſly informed of the pope's intentions, diſ- 
patched advice to him, importing, that the ſend- 
ing a legate to England, while he was living 
there, would, by detracting from his importance, 
be of great diſſervice to the ſee of Rome. | 

The pope, unwilling to incur the diſpleaſure of 
a miniſter of ſo great power, joined Wolſey in the 
legation with Campeius; and the latter made a 
ſplendid entry into London, by the aſſiſtance of 
Wolſey, who had artfully cauſed him to be de- 
rained at Boulogne, till the an{wer of the pope 
was received“. = 5 
The negociations of Wolſey and Campeius were 
not attended with ſo much ſucceſs as they wiſhed; 
« for all that they could effect was a defenſive 
« alliance in favour of the holy ſee, and the do- 
c minions of England, France, and Spain, in 


7 


1 
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ject + ever arrived. Campeius being recal 


% his pride and arrogance became ſo 
exce 
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Wolſey was now in a ſtate of eleva- 
tion to which, perhaps, no other ſub- A. D. 151, 


led, he 
hich he 


was ſole legate from the pope ; befides w 
was the king's favourite, prime miniſter, and lord 
chancellor. His mind (ſays one of our writer 
% was ſo clated with this flow of proſperity, that 
& that he celebrated maſs with the pomp Ty 4 
« very pontiff himſelf, being attended by 5 
* and biſhops, while earls preſented him with the 
% water and towel; and in all other reſpec, ex. 
e erciſed a power arbitrary and deſpotic +,” 

The inſolence and preſumption of Wolſey had 
at length ariſen to ſuch a heighth, that the arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, alarmed at his proceedings 
and from motives of conſcience, plainly told the 


king, that the people were greatly diſcontented 


at the arrogance of the cardinal's conduct. The 
king affected a total ignorance of Wolſey's be. 
haviour, and deſired the primate to acquaint him 
that he expected an immediate reformation in bg 
conduct. This increaſed Wolſey's hatred of the 
archbiſhop, who, being; told of the circumſtance, 
faid, © Know ye not that this man is drunk with 
ce too much proſperity ?* 
Great as was the wealth and power of this 
man, he ſtil] graſped at farther power, and aimed 
at the popedom, in which he was encouraged by 
the French king, who promiſed him the votes of 
fourteen cardinals, in cale of the death of thethen 
pope; but as Wolſey conceived that the emperor 
could more effectually ſerve him than the French 
monarch, he endeavoured to detach Henry from 
the intereſt of France, and prevail on him to 
eſpouſe that of the houſe of Auſtria. | 

At this time it was agreed, that an interview 
ſhould be held between Henry and Francis, at 
which Wolſey determined to be preſent, if it ſhould: 
take place, that he might have an opportunity of 
diſplaying his magnificence before the court of 
France. | 3 tn 
„ Wolley, (ſays one of our hiſtorians) having 
e made the neceſſary preparations for this ſplen- 
6e did interview, the king, with his queen, ſet out 
&«& for Calais, and on their arrival at Canterbury, 
ce were informed that the emperor had landed at 
6% Dover. This voyage had been pre-concerted be- 
cc tween that prince and the cardinal, in order to 
ce divert Henry from the propoſed interview. The 
« Engliſh monarch, however, imagined he could 
& not recede with honour, though he aſſured his 
« imperial gueſt, that he would never enter into 


cc any engagement with Francis, to the prejudice 
e of the houſe of Auſtria. | 


. caſe of an attack from the infidels.” About this [| „ After having been entertained with great 
time died the emperor Maximilian, and Charles || << pomp and magnificence, he renewed the allt- 
king of Spain ſucceeded to the imperial throne, |} ** ance between England and Germany, and ſet 
but not till after ſome warm contentions on the“ fail for Flanders, well pleaſed with the ſuccels 
occaſion, 195 ; ME I of his voyage. The ſame day Henry embarked 
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* So great was the influence which Wolſey had gained and employed all his arts, to get an aſcendancy over the young 
at the court of Rome, that when the card! nal Andrian, de king. This he effected, by joining to the utmoſt diligence 
Cornetto was deprived of his hat and benefices, for having and application in all the affairs committed to his care, an un- 
been concerned in a conſpiracy againſt his holineſs," the ad- limited compliance with all the king's humours and paſſions 
miniſtration of the biſhopric of Bath and Wells, which he || and by accommodating himſelf to the taſte of the young 
had in England, was conferred on the cardinal of York, || courtiers, who were in great favour with the king, 25 their 
who was now, in conjunction with Campeius, inveſted with |} light airy temper was more pleaſing'to his youthful year 
the power of granting plenary indulgences. chan the gravity of his old ſage miniſters. Wolfe; #09 

4 In this remark, we muſt except Oliver Cromwell, fince; }} laugh, rally, fing and dance, and do many other things hot 
from a ſubje&, he made himſelf a foyereign,......... ...... very ſuitable to his character as a elergyman; and it iseven 

il We have a ſhort but ſtriking character of Wolſey, I ſaid, he would be ſubſervient to the king's ſecret pleaſures. 
given by one of our hiſtorlans. He bent his whole ſtudy, l Sadr dba aptly on Funke k 26s 10 Cor 
i «oY! LIEN COAL TDD +I 8 n ** , tag tt ; 
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e marriage with the princeſs Mary, this penſion 
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1 for Calais, with his queen, and the whole court, 
te and from thence proceeded to Guiſnes, a ſmall | 


« town near the frontiers. Francis, attended by 


te miles di ST 
* firſt time, at a place ſituated between the 


„ two towns; where, having paſſed their reſpec- 
e ti 


« diſcharged the million of crowns ſtipulated 


% phin ſhould become king of England by his 


ee ſhould be enjoyed by her and her heirs for ever; 
« and that the diſputes between England and Scot- 
« jand ſhould be referred tothe arbitration of Louiſa 
« of Savoy, mother to the king of France; and 
« cardinal Wolſey.“ | 

Matters being thus adjuſted to the mutual ſa- 
tisfaction of both parties, the king of England 
came to Calais, and after making a viſit to the 
emperor, and his aunt Margaret, at Gravelins, 
embarked for England. 46 


By this time the tenets of Luther, or, as they | 
have been fince called, the Lutheran religion, | 
began to prevail over a great part of Germany. | 
It was in vain that the pope endeavoured to pa- 
eify the reformer by promiſes, and equally: fo, | 
that he iſſued a bull of excommunication againſt 
him and all who adopted his doctrines, Luther 
ſet the pope at defiance, and appealed to a gene- 
nal council. $191 | ; 
Hereupon the pope endeavoured to prevail 
on the elector of Saxony, either to ſend him to 
Rome, or put him to death “. The elector re- 
fuſed compliance ; 'on which the pope's nuncio| 
cauſed Luther's books to be burnt at Cologne, 
and Luther publiſhed a book in vindication of 
what he had done. | 1 
The ele&or of Saxony was anxious for a refor-| 
mation of religion; and in the mean time, Luther 
ms ſupported by Eraſmus, Melancthon, Zuinghus, | 
and other men of eminent abilities, who requeſted | 
him to proceed in his plan with care and precau-| 
tion, and encouraged him by the aſſurance, that 
in England and other countries, he had many fa- 
vourers of his opinions. eee | 


— 


A. D. 1521. mediately called a council at Worms, 
© pope, he ſummoned Luther to appear, grant- 
© ing him a ſafe conduct for his perſop. He ac- 
* cordingly appeared, and refuſing to retract his 


* tenets, was, with his diſciples, proſcribed by 


he friends of the church, were zealous in their 
Oppoſition to the prinoiples of Luther; nor was 


— ä 


a ſplendid retinue, [repaired to Ardres,' a few | 
ſtant; and the two monarchs met for 


ve compliments, they withdrew to a tent, 
« erected for the purpoſe of a conference. The | 
only tranſaction of a political nature that was 
brought on the carpet upon this occaſion, was 
an agreement, that after Francis ſhould have 


any among them more diſtinguiſhed than the king 
of England, who became a warm partizan of the 
pope authority. Henry was an enemy to Luther, 
becauſe he had written againſt Thomas Aquinas, 
an author who was in great eſteem, both with the 
king and cardinal Wolſey: and Henry himſelf 
wrote a Latin treatiſe on the ſeven ſacraments; in 
oppoſition to Luther; and this work being pre- 
ſented to the pope when all the cardinals. were 
preſent, his holineſs, by unanimous conſent, con- 
terred on the king the title of “ Fidei Defenſor, 
Defender of the Faith; a title which the kings 


| of England have-retained to the preſent time T. 
« in the laſt treaty, he ſhould continue to pay to ; 
4 the king of England, an annual ſum of one 
e hundred thouſand livres; that in cafe the dau- 


The emperor and the French king bad been 


| greatly at variance, and their enmity now began 


to appear by their actions: they reciprocally in- 


vaded the dominions of each other, “ and after 


they had gratified their ambition by making 
* ſome petty conqueſts, and glutted their revenge 


* by committing terrible ravages, they preferred 


„their complaints to the king of England, as 
* the moſt proper perſon to decide the quarrel.” 

Henry pretending to be altogether neutral in 
the buſineſs, adviſed the contending parties to ſend 
ambaſſadors to Calais to treat of peace, and re- 
commended that the pope's nuncio and cardinal 


Wolſey, ſhould be mediators on the occaſion. 


The conferences began on the twenty-fourth of 
Auguſt, and the cardinal appeared with a degree 
of pomp ſuperior to what is generally aſſumed 
even by princes J. He was now the immediate 
repreſentative of the king, was in poſſeſſion of the 
great ſeal, and had full power to determine be- 
tween the contending parties. th 
The emperor now inſiſted on ſuch terms as the 
French king would not agree to, and the refuſal 
on the part of the French ambaflador, “ furniſh 
« ed Wolſey with a pretence for throwing the 
* blame of continuing the war upon Francis; 
and he ſoon after repaired to Bourges, where he 
* concluded a league between Henry and the em- 
e peror againſt France, by which he enga 
* in the name of his maſter, to invade the do- 
% minions of Francis, with an army of forty 
* thouſand men; and to beſtow the princeſs- 


Mary, already betrothed to the dauphin, upon 


e ft; Cie 9 1 

This intended alliance, which would have prov- 
ed fatal to the liberties of the kingdom, was the 
conſequence of the king's prejudices, and the am- 
bitious views of the cardinal, who was inſufferabl 


_ [| vain, arrogant, and preſumptuous. 
The emperor being crowned, im- 


The danger of the leaſt oppoſition: to the will 
of this imperious churchman, will be evident 
from the following circumſtance. Edward 
& Stafford, duke of Buckingham, (ſays an hiſ- 
4e torian of credit) fell a ſaerifice to the cardi- 
“ nal's revengeful temper. The duke, who was 
% ſon of him who loſt his head in the reign f 
Richard the Third, for endeavouring to ſet the 
% king's father on the throne; and was deſcend- 
« ed from Anne of Glouceſter, grand-daughter to 


— — 


* This was a curious kind 4 requeſt, ſince either pro- 
cedure would have anſwered the ſame purpoſe. ' If Luther 


would have been of long continuance. 8 
Thus we ſee, that they are all equally defenders of 
me faith, whatever their religious ſentiments may be, or 


they are all kings. of France, though they poſſeſs not a foot 
of land in that Lina. | | ae 
J What one of our writers ſays reſpecting Wolſey's mode 


Vhether they have any religion. or not. With equal propriety | 


hal been ſent to Rome, it is not to be ſuppoſed his life 


r K lth. the * 
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of living, even in England, is worthy of quotation. He 
aſſumed a ſort of ſovereign ſtate, and never appeared abroad 
without a-princely attendance, ::It is:afixmed; that heckepe 
no jeſs than eight hundred ſervants, among whom were 
ten lords, fifteen knights, and forty” eſquires. "The cardi- 
nal's hat was carried before him on high, like a trophy, and 
two pillars of filver- were borne by two gentlemen. He 
wore ſilk in his veſtments, and uſed gold in his horſe / tra p- 
pings, which no Engliſh clergyman ever did before. | 


— 


Non « Edward 
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«Edward III. happening once to ſay, in the | 
c preſence of Knevet his ſteward, that if the 
„ king died without iſſue, he believed he had a 
cc right to the crown; and if ever he ſhould come 
ce to be king, his firſt concern ſhould be to pu- 
ce niſh the cardinal as he deſerved : Knevet, for 
« ſome miſdemeanors, being diſmiſſed the duke's 
«ſervice, went and told the cardinal what his 
«© maſter had ſaid. The duke had before given 
c him ſome diſguſt ; and now being enraged at 
ce. the diſreſpect thewn him in this ſpeech, the | 
& cardinal made a handle of the former part of 
ce jt, and of ſome informations he had received 
cc of the duke's conſulting a monk, who pre- 
«tended to be an aſtrologer, concerning the ſuc- 
ce ceſſion to the crown, to get him condemned as 
ce à traitor by a few lords , and he was accord- 
cc jngly beheaded on Tower-hill. He was the 
ce laſt high conſtable of England. His death 
cc Ocaſioned many ſatirical writings againſt Wol- 
cc ſey; in which, among other things, it was ſaid, 
c that it was no wonder a butcher's. ſon ſhould 
dc delight in blood.“ | 
1 Henry had by this time, reſolved to 
122 avow the league he had concluded 
with the emperor; and, to aſſign as a reaſon for 
his conduct, that France had been the aggreſſor. 
One of our hiſtorians ſays, the truth ſeems to 
c have been, that he was incenſed againſt the 
«French monarch, for ſuffering the duke of Al- 
cc hany to return to Scotland from France, where 
«© he had been detained at his requeſt, in order 
ce to procure himſelf an aſcendancy in the Scot- 
cc tiſh councils during the abſence of the regent : 
cc beſides, he was afraid the duke would marry 
« his ſiſter, the queen dowager of Scotland, as 
ce ſhe had applied to the pope for a divorce from 
cc her huſband, the earl of Angus; and the duke 
4 of Albany had ſupported her ſuit at the court 
c of Rome.” | 

Though the regent was induſtriou 
pate himſelf from this charge, by a declaration 
that he could not have any ſuch intention, his 
own wife being living, yet Henry wrote to the 
parliament of Scotland, charging the duke with 
Lanes formed a defign prejudicial to the claim 
of the lawful heir, and demanding that he ſhould 
be ordered to depart the kingdom. 

The anſwer was, that the king had been miſ- 
informed reſpecting the defign of Albany; * that 
£ he himſelf rencountered the intereſt of his ne- 
« phew, by fomenting broils in his kingdom; 
« and that, if he did not renew the truce, the 

ec regent would endeavour to defend their coun- 
cc try from his attacks. £ 

This reply, accompanied with a letter from his 
fiſter, reflecting on bis want of candour, ſo in- 

cenſed the king, that he ſent five hundred men, 
under the command of lord Dacres, to the bor- 
ders of Scotland, to demand that the parliament 
of Scotland ſhould make peace with him at their 
peril 7. n | 
An incurſion to the frontiers of England being 
made by the duke of Albany, with a body of 
forces, ſeveral of the Scotch nobility heſitated at 
proceeding farther ; ſaying, * that it would be 


A 
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One account ſays, that the jury was compoſed of one 


duke, one marquis, ſeven earls, and twelve barons, who 


after having examined the charge and evidence, paſſed ſen- 


tence of death, which was ſoon afterwards carried into ex- | 


s to excul-| 
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«© affiſtance ; and then ſummoned him to execute 


| for him to preſerve any authority over a man of 


ls 


a war prevented, which would otherwi 


« extremely impolitic to involve their c 
c an unneceſſary war with England.” 

Hereupon the-regent, finding that he 
not give the intended aſſiſtance to his Fre 
propoſed a truce, which was agreed to b 
on which the other returned to France. 


olintry in 


could 
nch ally, 
y Henry, 
'Thus Wag 
4 le have im. 
peded the proſecution of the other deſigns of th 
Engliſh king. . T 5 
The French king having been informed of wh, 
had paſſed between Henry and the emperor » 
Bourges, ſent letters patent to the former, “ 
% which he inſerted the articles of the treaty of 


London, by which they were bound to mutual 


ce the treaty, to which he had ſo ſolemnly ſworh » 
Henry now declared war againſt: Francis, 2; 
the diſturber of the peace of Europe, affertin 
that he had violated: the public tranquillity 55 
breaking his promiſe reſpecting the duke of Fed 
bany. Wolſey, who was the king's principal ad- 
viſer on all occaſions, now recommended that he 
ſhould iſſue warrants to his ſheriffs and conſtables 
to borrow money of his ſubjects; and it was tr. 
pected that the laity ſnould advance a tenth, and 
the clergy a fourth of their property; and that the 
citizens of London ſhould furniſh twenty thou- 
ſand pounds. 5 33 
The cardinal: was univerſally. cenſured as the 
author of this project, and the merchants of Lon: 
don poſitively refuſed to acquieſce in the demands. 
Their property being diſperſed into a vaſt varicty 
of channels of commerce, the king found it ut. 
terly impracticable to aſcertain the value thereof, 
and relinquiſhed the idea of proſecuting a mea. 
{ure ſo extremely diſguſting to his ſubjects, 
This diſappointment was the cauſe of ſome con- 
cern to Wolſey; but the failure of this projet 
for attaining to the pontifical- dignity, was pro- 
ductive of more poignant and laſting mortitics 
tion. The emperor had engaged his word to 
aſſiſt in advancing Wolſey to the papacy, but 
he had no intention of adhering to his promiſe; Wl 
for he was conſcious, that it would be impoſſible 
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the cardinal's haughty and impetuous diſpoſition, 
He reſolved to advance Adrian Florentinus, who 
had been his preceptor, to the papacy; and in 
this he ſucceeded, as well as in his endeavours | 
to evade the cardinal's ſuſpicion of his having in- 
tereſted himſelf in the promotion of Adrian. 
| To ſtrengthen his intereſt with Henry, avd to 
ſecure the friendſhip. of Wolſey, the emperor 
again viſited England. He now renewed the tre- 
aty negotiated at Bourges, after ſeveral new arti- 
cles had been annexed thereto; and engaged to 
indemnify both the king and Wolſey, for any 
loſſes that might reſult to them in conſequence of 
a rupture with the court of France. He reſided 
in England fix weeks, and a ſhort time before Is 
departure, he appointed the earl of Surry admi- 
ral of his fleet, with a view of gaining the 
eſteem of the people. He embarked at South. 
ampton, and after a voyage of ten days lande 
in Spain, where he preſently quelled the inſurrec- 
tions that had prevailed during his abſence. 


p — 
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- + A writer tells us, that his defign in this was to afford 
a pretence to his own party for refuling to ſerve the regen 
ſhould he attempt to make a diverſion in favour of Franeis 


ecution, | 


Fg 


l 


and his ſtratagem had the deſired effeQ. 


Finding 
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Plnding that the methods he had 
J. P. 1523: hitherto adopted for levying money 
for the public ſervices, had rendered his charac- 
ter extremely unpopular, Wolſey prevailed upon 
the king to convene a parliament for the purpoſe- 
f granting 2 ſupply for defraying the eventual 
- ences of the ſtate. The ſeſſions was opened 
b oo cardinal, who, in an eleborate addreſs, en- 
larged on the happy conſequences that would 
reſult to the nation from the late treaties of alli- 


ance with the continental powers ; and towards || 
the concluſion of his ſpeech, he made a requiſi- 


tion of one fifth part of ; all the effects of the 
laity, to be ſurrendered within four years for the 
ſervice of the crown, The queſtion was debated 
with great. warmth, but the parliament at length 
complied with the cardinal's requeſt. By the ad- 
vice of Wolſey and other of his counſellors, 
about this period, the king inſtituted the College 
of Phyſicians, and granted ſeveral charters for 
the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment, which ſtill re- 
main in their full force. 3 

Chriſtian, king of Denmark and Sweden, be- 
ing expelled his dominions, on account of the 
oppreffive ſyſtem of his government, repaired to 
the court of England, accompanied by his queen, 
who was ſiſter to the emperor ; and this relation- 
ſhip, ſecured the royal fugitives a favourable re- 


ception, In the interim, the king of France con- 


certed a plan for the recovery of Milan, and pre- 
pared to lead a powerful army into that country; 
but upon gaining information, that the duke of 
Bourbon, whom he had cruelly perſecuted, had 
formed a deſign of fomenting a rebellion, he de- 
termined not to quit his dominions, but diſpatched 
an army into the Milaneſe, where he reduced ſe- 
veral places, for the defence of which but little 
oppoſition was made by the inhabitants. 
n the mean time, the deceaſe of Adrian cauſed 
2 Vacancy in the papal throne. An obſtinate con- 
teſt now took place in the conclave, which was 
divided into two parties, one being diſpoſed in 
favour of cardinal Colonna, and the other as 
anxiouſly wiſhing to promote Julio de Medicis. 
After a debate, which the friends of the two can- 
didates maintained with great ſpirit for the ſpace 
of fifty days, Julio de Medicis was elected to the 
papacy, and he aſſumed the title of Clement VII. 
Wolſey had prevailed upon Henry, to exert his 
endeavours in procuring him to be appointed the 
ſucceſſor of pope Adrian; but, whatever might 
have been his real ſentiments on the occaſion, the 
cardinal appeared to bear the diſappointment with 
the moſt perfect indifference. n 
In order to diſſolve an alliance ſo prejudicial to 
the intereſts of England, as that ſubſiſting be- 
tyeen France and Scotland, Henry appointed the 
earl of Surry to lead an army into the latter coun- 
ty; and in a ſhort time he received intelligence, 
that the earl had ſet fire to, and entirely conſumed 
the town of Jedburgh. The Scotch were in cir- 
cumſtances of ſuch diſtreſs, that Henry imagined 
e could, by driving them to extremity, compel | 
them to renounce their alliance with France, and 
engage themſelves in a treaty of friendſhip with 
England, To accompliſh this deſign, the king 
endeavoured to inſpire them with the hope, that 
would promote a marriage between their young 
"reign and the lady Mary, heireſs to the crown 
ol England; and this expedient was repreſented 


_— 


the queen dowager, and all her party, as pro- 


miſing to produce the moſt happy confequences 
to both kingdoms: | 


But the meaſure was violently oppoſed by the | 


contrary party, who aſſerted, that a marriage be- 
tween the princeſs Mary and the young king of 
Scotland, muſt inevitably prove deſtruQive of 
the liberties of that country, and render it depen- 
dent upon England; and theſe parties were ſo 
equally divided; that it was difficult to determine 
which had a majority. | | 
The duke of Albany, with the concurrence; of 
the ſtates of Scotland; collected an army for the 
purpoſe of making repriſals upon the Engliſh, 
on account of the depredations they had lately 
made. Upon attempting to croſs the Tweed at 
the bridge of Melroſs, he was ſo reſolutely op- 


poſed by the Engliſh, that he judged it expedient 


to retires Albany then laid fiege to Werk-caſtle, 
which in all probability he would have reduced, 
had he not received a command from the regent 
to decline a further proſecution of the enterprize. 


| Upon gaining information that an Engliſh army 


was approaching, the regent of Scotland, fearful 
of provoking the rage of ſo powerful an enemy, 
diſbanded the army, and retreated to Edinburgh. 

In a ſhort time the duke of Albany returned to 
France, determining not to reviſit Scotland; which 
country being imbroiled in civil diſſenſions, Hen- 
ry availed himſelf of the favourable advantage 


which that circumſtance afforded him, of purſu- 


ing the victories he had projected in France. 
With an army of forty thouſand men, Francis 

advanced into the Milaneſe, with a reſolution of 

attempting the recovery of that province. After 


having ſubdued, ſeveral places of inferior conſi- 
deration, the king laid ſiege to the city of Pavia, 
| which was ſo ſtrongly fortified, as to be more ca- 


pable than any other town in Italy of refiſting an 


attack. The duke of Bourbon, whoſe army was 
more powerful than that of Francis, attacked his 


adverſary in his intrenchments; and the French 
army was compleatly vanquiſhed, and the king 


made a priſoner of war to the duke of Bourbon. 


A ſudden reyolution in the politics of England, 
happened in conſequence of the defeat of the 
French army. Francis being reduced to a fitua- 


tion that ſeemed to threaten his entire deſtruction, 


and the emperor having acquired ſuch an exorbi- 
tant ſhare of power, as threatened the liberties 
of the other European ſtates, the king of Eng- 


land judged it prudent, in order to preſerve the 


balance of power between the reſpective ſtates, 
no longer to ſupport the pretenſions of the empe- 


ror, but to interrupt the progreſs of his ſucceſs, 


by eſpouſing the cauſe of the king of France. 
The advice of Wolley, ſerved to confirm the 
king in the determination he had made in favour 
of Francis. Henry communicated his deſign to 


the ducheſs-regent of France, who immediately 


diſpatched ambaſſadors to the court of London, 


where a treaty of peace and alliance was concluded . 


on the thirteenth of Auguſt 3 in which it was ſti- 
pulated, that all the occurrences of the late war 
ſhould be conſigned to perpetual oblivion ; that 
in caſe of one of the contracting parties being 
attacked, ſuccours for repelling the. invader ſhould 
be-granted by the other ; that the commercial in- 
tercourſe between the nations, ſhould be reſtored 
to its former eſtabliſhment ; and that the rebel- 
lious ſubjects of one country, ſhould not be per- 
mitted to take refuge in the other; that the pri- 

p 5 ſoners 
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mould ratify the treaty; and that the ſeveral ar- 


ed as a violation of Magna Charta, and an in- 


his heir; and by making him a preſent of his ſtately palace 
at Hampton-Court, which he had built with a magnificence | 
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ſoners of each country, ſhould be immediately re- 
ſtdred to freedom; and that the ſeveral allies of 


the reſpective powers, ſhould be included in the | 
treaty, It was alſo ſtipulated, that within three 
months after his reſtoration to liberty, Francis 


ticles it contained, ſhould be rigidly adhered to | 
on the part of France: the dukes of Longueville 
and Vendome, the count of St. Pol, a number of 
other perſons of high diſtinction, and the inhabi- 
tants of nine of the principal cities of France, 
were to bind themſelves under the moſt ſolemn 
engagements. . | 

The regerit engaged, in the king's name, 
to pay two millions of crowns to Henry, in 
lien of all arrears due to the French 'monarch ; 
* in conſideration of which it was agreed, that 
ec the queen dowager of France, wife to the earl 
« of Suffolk, ſhould be paid the arrears of her 
e einer. | 

The public treaſures being almoſt exhauſted, 
the king impowered cardinal Wolſey to recruit 


them; and by his direction a decree was ifſued, | 


4c for levying throughout the realm, one ſixth of 
& all lay revenues, and a fourth of the effects 
« of the clergy.” The people were violently 
irritated at this proceeding, which they confider- 


fringement of the liberty of the ſubject, 
The king being informed of the diſcontent pre- 
vailing among his ſubjects, iſſued a proclama- 
tion, by which he diſavowed the commiſſions that 
had been iſſued in his name, and declared that he 
would not expect a ſhilling but what aroſe from 


the mere generoſity of the people. Still, how- | 
ever, the public were diſſatisfied. The illegality | 


of the impoſition was urged by ſome, and the 
difficulty of paying it by others. The London 
magiſtrates oppoſed payment, alledging, that 
Richard the Third had aboliſhed the practice of 
raiſing money by way of benevolence. | 
. Wolfey made an artful reply to the citizens, 
faying, that Richard being a tyrant and uſurper, 


his laws could not be preſumed to operate to the 
prejudice of the regal prerogative. This artful 


cardinal, made uſe of promiſes and threatenings 
to induce the aldermen to comply with his mea- 
fures, but it was in vain; an inſurrection aroſe 
in London, and ſome of the inſurgents were taken, 
and committed to priſon. | 

On this occafion the king acted with refined 
11 K. he declared in council, that thoſe who 
had been concerned in the inſurrection ſhould go 
-unpuniſhed ; while Wolſey endeavoured to jul- 
tify his own conduct, by alledging, that his pro- 
judges. | | 

In the mean time, the oppreſſive conduct of 
Wolſey gave the higheſt diſguſt to the people, 


who were not a little exaſperated at the behaviour 


of Allen his chaplain, who imitated the pomp 
of his maſter, and was attended by a ſplendid re- 
tinue. It was impoſſible that the popular cla- 


mour could be concealed from the king, who: 


« diſcovered ſo many inſtances of Wolſey's ty- 


s ranny and oppreſſion, chat he burſt forth into || The next meaſure to which Henry recurred for 


6 . . 


if * A writer within the 2175 century tells us, that he 
' found means to pacify the 
| fion, in ſhewing him his will, wherein he had made him 


ceedings were warranted by the advice of the| 


ing by the moſt humble ſubmiſ- 
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te a great paſſion, and ſeverely checked his 


« ſumption : but the ſubtle cardinal ſoon 8 
« means to appeaſe the ſtorm, by inſinuatin <1 
« his credulous maſter, that his intereſt e 
T vs get ages motive of his actions, and tha 
& all the wealth he had amaſſed, ſhould revert d 
ce the crown, to which it belonged.” 

That Wolſey might give ſome teſtimony of h; 
fincerity to the king, he "complimented him vith 
the palace of Hampton-Court *. At this period 


cardinal Campeius was advanced to the biſhoprick 


La) 


miral. 1 
Captivity was a ſituation ſo extreme-- _ 
ly irkſome to the king of France, that A.D. 1526, 
he ſolicited to be reſtored to liberty, declarin 
himſelf ready to ſubmit to any conditions that 
his conqueror might be willing to impoſe. Hi, 
freedom was granted him, on terms highly inju- 
rious to his crown and dignity ; but he had ng 
ſooner returned to his own kingdom, than he de. 
clared, that it was his unalterable reſolution, not 
to abide by a fingle article of an agreement that 
had been extorted from him during his captivity, 
In the interim, the imperial army obtained 
poſſeſſion of Rome; in” conſequence of which, 
the pope, ſeveral cardinals, and diverſe other per. 
ſons of exalted rank, retired to the caſtle of 8. 
Angelo for refuge; but being greatly difſtreſſed 
by a ſcarcity of all the neceſſaries of life, the pon« 
tiff capitulated with the commander of the Ger. 
man army; and Alangon, into whoſe cuſtody the 
king of France had been configned -for the term 
of his captivity, was appointed to guard the pei. 
ſon of his holineſs. Ik . 
The rapid ſucceſs of the arms of the 9. ., 
emperor, proved ſo alarming to tgñge 
kings of France and England, that they engaged 
in a new treaty, according to which they were to 
unite their forces to oppoſe the operations of the 
German troops, and to employ their utmoſt ef. 
forts to procure the releaſe of the Roman pontifh 
But the time occupied in the tranſportion of the 
Engliſh forces, was employed to ſo much advan» 
tage by the emperor, that he entirely expelled 
the French troops from his dominions. 
At this period, Henry averred that A. D. 1 
he entertained ſcruples of conſcience, fil 
had before been the wife of Arthur, his elder br0- 
ther; and he requeſted of the archbiſhop Wat- 
| ham, to repreſent the cafe to the Engliſh pre- 
lates, and that he might, with all convenient 
ſpeed, receive a report of the reſult of their de- 
liberations on this important ſubject. 


to Henry, repreſenting his marriage with the prit- 
ceſs Catherine, which had fubfiſted for the ſpace 


p||of' eighteen years, as being contrary to all the 


laws both of divine and human inſtitution. All 
the prelates, excepting the biſhop of Rocheſter, 
ſubſcribed the declaration, and his hand-writing 
is aſſerted to have been counterfeited by Wolfe): 


—— — 


equal to that of the greateſt ince. Though by W 
means, and by the afefion the Fing really had for him, 1e 


ſtill kept his ground; yet this affair ſerved a little to clip 


4 


wings of this haughty over-bearing miniſter, | 
| | procuring 


of Saliſbury, and Henry Fitzroy, a natural ſon 
| of the king, was created duke of Somerſet and 
earl of Nottingham, and appointed lord high-ad. 


with reſpect to his marriage with Catherine, who W 


In a few days the primate preſented a writing | 


tiff for his concurrence. He diſ- 
W Br. Knight to the court of Rome, to 
| gant the pope's ſignature to four papers; one 
© theſe papers was a commiſſion for authorizing 
* dinal Wolſey, in conjunction with ſome other 
"relates to determine as to the legality of the 
1 aj marriage; the ſecond was a decretal bull 
bor kererlng the marriage, on account of the prin- 
ceſs Catherine having been previouſly eſpouſed to 
Ince Arthur; the third was a diſpenſation, 
granting Henry the privilege of eſpouſing another 
Slack; and the fourth, was an engagement per- 
-tually to ſecure the other three inſtruments from 
n. 
rene afderation for his own intereſt, rendered 
the pope equally averſe to giving cauſe of diſguſt 
eicher to Henry or the emperor; and therefore he 


ſigned the commiſſion, and the bull of diſpenſa- | 


tion, but deferred giving authority to the inſtru- 
ment for retracting the marriage; promiſing, how- 
ever, to ſend it to Henry when he ſhould have 
geliberated more maturely on the ſubjects. The 
acign of the pontiff in thus protracting the mat- 
ter, was to gain time ſufficient for effecting a 
compromiſe. Henry was much diſſatisfied at the 
delay, and remonſtranced wich the pope through 
the medium of different agzbaſſadors, earneſtly 
ſoliciting a full acquieſcence in his requeſt, The 
repeated importunities of the king, at length, in- 
duced Clement to nominate Wolſey and Campeius 
his legates d latere; and he appointed them his 
ricegerents in the cauſe of divorce, and inveſted 
them with authority to exerciſe the powers of the 
ntificate. Ws; 

Clement, however, privately inſtructed Cam- 
peius to procraſtinate the deciſion as long as poſ- 
ſible, and prohibited his pronouncing ſentence 
till he ſhould have received an order under his 
own hand for that purpoſe. Upon his arrival in 
England, Campeius, in obedience to the pope's 
command, opened his legation, by pathetically 
extorting Henry not to proſecute meaſures for 
obtaining a divorce, but to live in a ſtate of con- 
jugal affection and harmony with his queen, His 
advice to the king being rejected, Campeius en- 
| deayoured to prevail upon Catherine, to conſent 
| to a ſeparation by mutual agreement; but ſhe 
politively refuſed her concurrence to a propoſal 
ſo derogatory to the dignity of her ſtation, al- 
kdging, that ſhe was the lawful wife of Henry, 
ad would perſiſt to juſtify her claim to that cha- 
ter, till her pretenſions ſhould be invalidated 
by the formal ſentence of the Roman pontiff. 

Diſpleaſed at the repeated delays in the pro- 
edings, and at the frivolous pretexts on which 
they were made, Henry commiſſioned Sir Francis 

han and Peter Vannes, to go to Rome, and 
arch into the cauſe of the many interruptions 
tat had been made to the progreſs of the proſe- 


fi "ton; and they were alſo inſtructed to examine 
0e the pontiff's Chancery for a brief, ſaid to have been 
he granted by pope Julius, which, it was pretend- 
Th BY gave full confirmation to the diſpenſation of 
er, atberine's marriage, and likewiſe to ſuggeſt di- 
) Verſe . *q + . % as 

ng e expedients for facilitating the proceedings 
ey or obtaining a ſentence of divorce. 


But all the aſſiduity of the agents being inſuf- 
cent for diſcoyering the real deſigns of Clement, 


he * informed him, that if the ſatisfaction de- 
„ he * by their ſovereign was not n Eng- 
the would abandon the intereſts of the holy ſee, 


20 . : 
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"curing a divorce, was an application to the 


and paſs an edict, that ſhould prevent his ſucceſ- 
ſors from renewing the alliance then ſubſiſting. 
It Clement did not abſolutely, and in direct 
terms, refuſe, he evaded a full compliance with 


monaſteries; and, in many other inſtances, he 
afforded that prelate opportunities of gratifying 
his inordinate avarice and ambition. | 
The pope being attacked by a diſeaſe 
that threatened his life; Wolſey again 
induſtriouſly purſued his endeavours for ſucceed- 
ing to the papacy : but his aſpiring views were diſ- 
appointed, by the ſpeedy recovery of the pontiff. 
The emperor having already threatened the depo- 
ſition of the pope, on account of his illegitimacy, 
he now conſidered Wolſey as a very dangerous 
competitor ; and being informed of what had 
paſſed during his illneſs, was fearful he ſhould 
one day be ſupplanted by the ambitious cardinal. 
The legates having been much importuned by 
Henry, met on the thirty-firſt of May, to: pro- 
ceed on their commiſſion; and having appointed 
adjuncts to their aſſiſtance, ſummoned the king 
and queen to appear before them on the eighteenth 
of June. 7 . ME 
The day being arrwed for the deciſion of this 
important buſineſs, the authority of the legates 
was objected to by the queen's agents, who being 
over-ruled, the king and queen gave their perſo- 
nal attendance on the twenty-firſt day of the ſaid 
month. Henry anſwered to his citation, but 
the queen falling on her knees, addreſſed the king 
in the following pathetic words. I am a poor 
© helpleſs woman, and a ſtranger in your domi- 
© nions, where I can neither expect impartial 
c judges, nor difintereſted counſel. I have been 
« your wife about twenty years, have bore you 
6 ſeveral children, and ever ſtudied to pleaſe you. 
] proteſt you found me a virgin, for the truth 


A. D. 1529. 


La) 


ce ence. If I have been guilty of any crime, 
c let me be put away with ſhame. Our parents 
« were eſteemed wiſe princes, and had doubtleſs 


% marriage, TI will not, therefore, ſubmit to the 
cc ſubjects, and dare not ſpeak freely in my be- 


c half, for which reaſon I defire to be excuſed 
ce till T hear from Spain.” She then aroſe, and 


making a low obeiſance to the king, quitted the 


court. 

The king, on her diſappearance, could not help 
acknowledging the truth of her aſſertions; and 
ſolemnly declared he had ever found her a moſt 
affectionate and dutiful wife, and that ſhe had 
ever been actuated by the ſtricteſt rules of honour, 
and the moſt virtuous principles; but that in juſ- 
tice to his ſueceſſion, and the eaſe of his own con- 
ſcience, he had determined to try the legality of 
his marriage. The queen, after having been again 
ſummoned to appear, appealed to the pope, who 
declared her contumacious. 

In conſequence of this decree, twelve articles 
were produced by the legates, which were to be 
ſupported by the evidence of witneſſes. The pur- 
port of theſe articles was, that the queen had been 
eſpouſed by prince Arthur, and the marriage con- 
ſummated; that on the demiſe of Arthur, the 
widow, by virtue of a diſpenſation, had been 


married to Henry; which marriage, ſhe having 
OOo been 


5 | " 


Henry's requiſition z but he was profuſe of his 
indulgencies to cardinal Wolſey, to whom he 
granted two bulls for the ſuppreſſion of divers, 


cc of which aſſertion, I appeal to your conſci- 
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been his brother's wife, was contrary to all laws 
both human and divine; in confequence of which, 
they were appointed by the pope to decide the 
matter in diſpute. 4 | 

The pleadingsof the king's counſel, were chiefly 
confined to the conſummation of Arthur's marri- 
age; and intheeourſe of theſe arguments, they made 
uſe of terms ſo very indelicate, as to give great 
offence to the biſhop of Rocheſter, who expreſſed 
his diſpleaſure in very ſevere terms. This occa- 
ſioned ſome harſh replies from Wolſey, who re— 


primanded the biſhop for preſuming to interrupt 


the trial. At length, after many ſarcaſtic expreſ- 
ſions had been made uſe of on both ſides, the 
diſpute ſubſided. 

The pontiff, in the mean time, by the advice 
of his legates, removed the cauſe before his own 
tribunal, and ſummoned the King to appear at 
Rome within forty days, on pain of the ſevereſt 
cenſure from the church. 

Henry received the legates with the greateſt 
complacency, and inſtead of expreſſing the leaſt 
reſentment, aſſured them, that they had full li- 
berty to execute the commands of his holineſs. 

The zeal which the imperious Wolſey had for- 
merly ſhewn for the intereft of his royal maſter 
on every trivial occafion, was now, through the 
whole of this buſineſs, ſunk. into a total negli- 


gence and indifference, which terminated at length |} - 


in the deſtruction of that aſpiring prelate. 


dinal in the opinion of his royal maſter, the em- 
peror, by means of his agents, propagated many 
reports highly injurious to his character; and alſo 
cauſed letters to be delivered to the king, ſaid to 
be written by the prelate, expreſſing his utmoſt 
diſapprobation of the divorce. The difappoint- 
ment of Anne Boleyn now alſo increaſed her re- 
fentment againſt the cardinal, who imputed the 
whole of the miſcarriage to the neglect of Wol- 
ſey. | 

That lady, who to avoid diſgrace had been 
removed from court by her father, lately pro- 
moted to the title of lord viſcount Rochfort, was 
now returned by deſire of his majeſty. In the 
midſt of theſe difficulties, Henry diſplayed much 
philoſophy; and in order to divert his thoughts, 
made an excurfion through ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom; and on his return, lay at the houſe of 
Mr. Creſſy, at Waltham-crofs, who had two 
ſons, the education of whom were committed to 
the care of Thomas Cranmer, a doctor in divinity ; 
a gentleman much diſtinguiſhed for his learning 
* piety, and a reputed favourer of the doctrines 
of Luther. During ſupper, this gentleman being 
much importuned to give his opinion of the di- 
vorce, propoſed as the moſt effectual method to 
decide the controverſy, that the king ſhould con- 
ſult all the univerſities of Europe. The king be- 
ing informed of the propoſal, exclaimed with 
much rapture, that Cranmer had “ got the right 
« ſow by the ear.“ 
ing his propoſition in the hearing of the king, he 
conceived ſo exalted an opinion of him, as to re- 


quire his attendance at court, where he ever after 


conſulted him upon every important occaſion. 
- Henry, on his return, ſent a meſſenger to 
Wolſey, with orders for him to refign the great 


on the king's writing to him the following day, 
he delivered it to the dukes of Norfolk and Suf- 


folk; after which Henry gave it to Sir Thomas | 
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accompliſh, an impeachment for high treaſon was 


0 
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: 


Cranmer afterwards repeat- 


meſſengers returned from the cont. _ , | 
nent, and reported the opinion of the foreign unt: 


foreſeeing the deſtruction of his 


no longer protected by the laws; in conſequence 
of which, his palace of Vork-houſe, at preſent 


| ſeized for the uſe of the ki 
| prelate being now humbled, ſolicited the kin 

| for a protection for his perſon, which Henry 88 
| only immediately granted, but gave him alſo 3 


i ſiaſtic. 
| York and Wincheſter, and recovered of his own 
effects, in money and plate, to the amount of fix 


the favour of his ſovereign, his enemies ſeemed 
In order the more effectually to ruin the car- | 


| when brought into the houſe of commons, he was 
to ably defended by Thomas Cromwell, one of 
the members, who had formerly been his ſervant, 


effect on the cardinal; and they contributed greatly 


marriage; thoſe of Paris, Angiers, Bourges, Oi 
leans, Thoulouſe, Bologna, Ferrara, and Padua, 
| unanimouſly agreed, that Henry's marriage with 
ſeal, which orders he at firſt refuſed to obey; but | 


Moore, who was much diſtinguiſhed for bis n. 


tegrity and learning. Campeius, the legate, iow 
collea 
leave of Henry, and ſet out for Italy, Ses took 
On the ninth of October, an impeachment y 
preferred againſt Wolſey, by Hales the attorney. 
general, charging him with having violated +, 
ſtatute of premunire. The cardinal acknowled 60 
the charge to be juſt, but pleaded ignorance* + 
the ſtatute, and ſubmitted himſelf to the mere, 
of the king. ! 


Wolſey, from the nature of the charge; waz 


called Whitehall, the vaſt treaſure he had accu. 
mulated, and his moſt magnificent furniture, were 


free pardon, This a& plainly evinced, that the 
king meant not the ruin of his old fervant, but 
only to humble the pride of that aſpiring eccle. 
He was afterwards reſtored to the ſees of 


thouſand pounds; and alſo received many oblig- 
ing meſſages from the king and Anne Boleyn, 
But notwithſtanding he had apparently regained 
fully determined on his ruin; which in order to 


preferred againft him in the houſe of lords; but 


that the bill was rejected. 


The variety of troubles which the prelate had 


experienced, ſo much depreſſed his ſpirits, that 


his fortitude now forſook him, and he fell intoa 


lingering, but dangerous diſorder; which the king 
being informed of, ſeemed to re-kindle his for- 
mer affection for him. | 


Henry, previous to this diſorder, had ſent him | 
a valuable ring, as a token of his eſteem, which 
the prelate received on the road to Wincheſter; 


and was ſo elated with his ſovereign's kindneſs, 


that alighting from his carriage, he fell on his | 


knees with extatic joy. , 
The unfortunate cardinal now received another” 
mark of the friendſhip of his ſovereign, who ſent 


him another ruby by his phyſician Dr. Butts; 


who aſſured him, that he would ſhortly receive | 


more convincing proofs of his majeſty's affection 
towards him. 
king's regard, could not fail of having a bapp) 


to the recovery of his health, which in order to 
accompliſh, his majeſty granted him permiſſion 
to refide at Richmond palace, that he might en- 
Joy the benefit ariſing from a purer air. 

In the month of January, the kings p. 1630. 


verfities, relative to the legality of the kings 


Catherine, could never be rendered valid by the 
diſpenſation of the ponriff, it being diametrically 
contrary to the laws of God and man. 


After a violent oppoſition from the maſters 


ng. The Imperious 


heſe repeated inſtances of the 
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th univerfities concurred in the ſentiments of the 


foreign. Henry having now obtained the opini- 


ons of the univerfities in his favour, next prevail- | 


ed on his chief nobility and ,prelates, to ſend a 


remonſtrance to the pope, couched in ſuch ſevere || 


as ſhould oblige his holineſs to conſent to 
die dee and in Sfe of a refuſal, give him to 
underſtand, that he ſhould ſeek for other reme- 
dies, and renounce all connexion with the ſee of 
rb remonſtrance was figned by cardinal Wol- 
ſey, four prelates, two dukes, two marquiſſes, 
thirteen earls, two viſcounts, twenty-two abbots, 
and eleven commoners. The pope, to juſtify his 
own conduct, wrote them an anſwer, which was 
{ far from being approved, that Henry iſſued a 
proclamation, reſtraining all perſons, on pain of 
incurring his diſpleaſure, and the penalties ſpeci- 
id in the ſtatute of proviſoes and premunire, to 
publiſh any thing contrary to his royal preroga- 
tire, either from Rome or elſewhere. _ 5 
He then publiſhed a particular anſwer to a trea- 
tife written by Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, in de- 
fence of the marriage, together with the opinions 
of the univerſities; and alſo thoſe, of ſeveral learn- 
ed men whom he had appointed for that purpoſe. 

The mind of Wolſey was, during theſe tranſ- 

actions, kept in extreme agitation, between doubts 
and expectations. At the commencement of his 
misfortunes, he was relieved from great diſtreſs 
by the biſhop of Carliſle; after which he re- 
ceived a free pardon, together with ſome lucra- 
tive appointments, and many other marks of the 
king's favour, with permiſſion alſo to fit amon 
the peers in parliament ; notwithſtanding which, 
Henry was at length prevailed on by the enemies 
of Wolſey, to order him to retire to his arch- 
biſhopric of York, 

In this ſituation he durſt not refuſe compliance, 
but proceeded by ſhort ſtages to Cawood, accom- 
panied by an hundred and twenty horſemen, The 
prelate now endeavoured to remove the odium he 


tices, in an affected reformation, moſt liberally 


of his journey. Fae 
His retirement was but of a ſhort duration ; the 
earl of Northumberland being ordered to arreſt 
bim for high treaſon, and convey him to London, 
without ſhewing any reſpe& to his eccleſiaſtical 
| character. The anxiety of his mind, together 
with the fatigue of his journey, brought on hima 
chſentery, and it was with the greateſt difficulty 
be reached the abbey of Leiceſter. 


en him with their formal compliments; when he 
ſeplied, he was come © to lay his bones among 
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tion was approaching, he addrefled himſelf to 

wr William Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, in 

"oſe Key e he then was, in the following words: 
. pl | 

a and fidelity as I have done the king, he would 

Not have forſaken me thus in my old age; but 


„ me to the king, defiring him to remember al! 
that hath n 1 . 

« dat hath paſſed between us, touching the af- 
« Ar ot queen Catherine ; and then his majeſty 
i My determine, whether or not I have given 


both at Oxford and Cambridge, the Eng- 


had brought on himſelf by bis iniquitous prac- 


diſtributing alms and benedictions in the courſe | 


On his arrival, the abbots and monks waited | 


ſerved my God with the ſame zeal 


„ His is my juſt reward, I pray you commend | 
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ee pleaſure, would riſk the loſs of one half of his 
realm. I have kneeled before him three hours 
ſucceſſively, to difſuade him from compliance 
e with his will and appetite, and could not prevail ; 
{© therefore, maſter Kingſton, if ever you be of 
his council, deliberate ſeriouſly upon what you 
« intend to adviſe, for if he once ſets his heart 
upon any thing, he is not to be diverted from 
| © the purſuit,” 

His voice now began to faulter, and a few mi- 
nutes after put a period to his exiſtence. Thus fell 
the celebrated. cardinal Wolſey, a man poſſeſſed 
of uncommon abilities; who, diveſted of his un- 
bounded ambition and inſatiable avarice, would 
have appeared a ſhining ornament to his country; 
but thoſe vices being ſo predominant, eclipſed 
every good good quality, and at length terminated 
in his ruin. WE | 

The writings of Wickliffe and his 
diſciples, had now gained many pro- 
ſelytes to the proteſtant cauſe in England; which 
circumſtance Henry determined to avail himſelf 
of, in order to diſclaim the papal juriſdiction, and 
abide by the deciſion of his own clergy and par- 
lament with regard to the divorce. | 
In order to accompliſh this defign, the parlia- 
ment and clergy were convoked on the fixth of 
January; when the chancellor opened the ſeſſion 
with obſerving, that the motives which induced 
| the king to ſeek a divorce, aroſe not from any 

carnal defire, but entirely from his conſcientious 
ſcruples, and zeal for the welfare of his king- 
dom, that on his demiſe no diſputes might ariſe 
relative to the ſucceſſion. He then produced the 
decifions of the univerſities, and many treatiſes 


————— 
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ruſal of the members. 
Henry now imparted his deſign to the convoca- 
| tion of the clergy, who unanimouſly declared 


fully determined to diminiſh the influence of the 
clergy ; and ſhortly after, at a committee of the 
convocation of Canterbury, he obtained the title 
of ſupreme head of the church, through the in- 
fluence of archbiſhop Warham, Thomas Crom- 
well, and ſome others of the council. 


The ſum of eighteen thouſand eight hundred 


| York, as a preſent to the king; but not having 
acknowledged his ſupremacy in their addreſs, they 
were informed it would not be accepted by his 
majeſty ; they were therefore obliged to comply 


| Henry, elated with this great acquiſition of riches 
and power, granted the clergy an unconditional 
pardon, The commons had hitherto refuſed to 
paſs the bill, unleſs the laity were included ; but 


the royal diſpleaſure. - _ f £ 

The parliament being prorogued, the king, 
preparatory to the next ſeſſion, cauſed all the 
controverſial writings to be made public, that his 
ſubjects might be thorougbly acquainted with the 
nature of the caſe in diſpute. Henry now em- 
ployed ſeveral of his peers to prevail on Catherine 


In vain they ſolicited her to refer the cauſe to 
four eccleſiaſtics, and as many, ſeculars: ſhe re- 
plied, “ ſhe would pray to God to ſend the king 


a | g | » * 55 we”. - 
i luſt cauſe of offence. He is a popes of royal 
courage, but rather than be thwarted in his 


e A quiet conſcience ; but being his lawful wife, 
«© ſhe was determined to abide by her right, till 
« the 


written on the ſubject, which were left for the pe- 


| againſt the marriage. The king, however, was 


pounds, was now agreed on by the convocation of 
with the example of the other convocation. 


were at length compelled to follow the example 
them.» Shortly after, finding that his diffo- || of the upper houſe, through fear of incurring 


to wave her appeal, and conſent to a ſeparation. ' 
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ce the court of Rome ſhould declare againſt the 
'« equity of her pretenſions.“ W 
Some writers aſſert, that Henry's paſſion for 
Anne Boleyn, one of the queen's maids of honour, 
was the cauſe that induced him to proſecute mea- 
ſures for obtaining a divorce; while, on the con- 
trary, others as poſitively aver, that he was ſolely 
actuated by a perſuaſion of the religious and mo- 
'ral impropriety of having eſpouſed a woman who 
bad been. the wife of his brother, We pretend” 
not to decide on this very doubtful point, but hav- 
ing given the facts with accuracy and impartiali- 
ty, leave our readers to make their own comments, 
The king moſt certainly entertained an ardent 
aſſion for Anne Boleyn; but whether his parti- 
'ality for that lady was conceived before or after 
he formed the reſolution of endeavouring to pro- 
cure a divorce, is a matter of uncertainty, Find- 
ing the queen inflexibly determined to vindicate 
the-legality of her marriage, and anx1ous to give 
full indulgence to his paſſion for Anne Boleyn, 
Henry requeſted his conſort to eſtabliſh her reſi- 
dence at any one of his manors. In conſequence 
of this requeſt, ſhe declared, that to whatever 
place ſhe might remove, ſhe would ſtill perſevere 
in maintaining her right to the character of his 
lawful wife. The queen firſt removed to Moore, 
and thence repaired to Eaſt-Hempſtead, ſoon after 
which ſhe took up her reſidence at Ampthill. 
The people who had been long ſubjected to the 


controul of ecclefiaſtical tyranny, now rejoiced | 


in the proſpect of the prelates being reduced 
from that eminence of power which they had long 
poſſeſſed, to a itate of humiliation. They now 
employed no inconfiderable portion of theirtime in 
the public diſcuſſion of abſtruſe points of religi- 
"ous doctrine; and the intemperance of their zeal, 
precipitated them to foment anarchy and confu- 
ſion in many parts of the kingdom. 

"  Alarmed at the dangerous extremes to which 
'the people were proceeding, Henry, with a view 
of appeaſing the popular commotions, determined 
to make an effort to convince his ſubjects, that, 
though he had formally renounced the juriſdic- 
tion of the Roman pontiff, he harboured no de- 
ſign of offering any kind of violation to the fun- 
damental laws of the Chriſtian religion; and he 
iſſued orders for a rigorous puniſhment to be in- 
flicted upon the heretics, in conſequence of which 
two ecclefiaſtics, and a practitioner in the law, 
were condemned to be burnt in Smithfield ; and 
their ſentence was accordingly executed. 

A.D An agreement was forined among 
A532. the lay nobles, to employ their utmoſt 
endeavours for ſuppreſſing the exceffive exactions 
of the ecclefiaſtics ; and for accompliſhing this 
purpoſe, they privately gave inſtructions to the 
commons, to ſolicit the king, at the opening of 
the ſeſſion of parliament, to concur in the pro- 
-poſed reformation, with reſpect to the enormous 
exactions of the clergy. . Los 
In anſwer to which, the king declared, he ne- 
ver could aflent to ſuch a propoſal, till the clergy 
had made their defence; by which it is ſuppoſed, 


he meant to infinuate, that the ecclefiaſtical power | 


could not ſubſiſt independently of the regal au- 
thority. The privileges of the clergy were, how- 
ever, affected by ſome acts which were paſſed ; 
bur full compenſation was made to them by a de- 
cree, which freed them from the heavy burthen 
of Haying annates to the pope, 

' Notwithſtanding this indulgence, the parlia- 
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pope; the purport of which was, that, in con. 


| A . . bo 1 on 
power within a ſtated time, to annul or conſirm 


but, on the other hand, ſhould the pontiff plead 


ment reſolved, that the king ſhould: have full 


this act; that if it ſhould be deemed ncceſfav 
within that time to compromiſe the differen, 
with the holy ſee, it ſhould be held inviolable . 


this act as an excuſe for his excommunicatign, 
and interdicts, that the clergy ſhould continue tg 
perform divine ſervice, without regard to the 
tence pronounced againſt them. 
Henry, during this ſeſſion of parliament, waz 
much exaſperated by a letter he reccived from the 


ſen. 


tempt of the holy ſee, and diſgrace to his own cha. 

rafter, he had put away his lawful wife, and 
maintained an illicit correſpondence with another 
woman. He therefore adviſed him, if he wiſh. 
ed to avoid a rupture with the emperor, and to 
preſerve the peace of Chriſtendom, which was the 
only ſecurity againſt the Turks, that he would 
abandon his miſtreſs, and reſtore the legal queen 
to his affections. Henry being enraged, accuſed 
his holineſs with ignorance, partiality, and deceit : 
at the ſame time requeſting him to act according 
to the dictates of his conſcience, and conform to 
the opinion of the moſt learned caſuiſts; declar. 
ingalſo, that he deſigned to make no further at. 
tempts to procure the ſanction of his authority, 
unleſs he was compelled to it. 

The pontiff, inſtead of complying with the te. 
queſt of the King, iſſued a citation for his ap- 
pearance at Rome, either perſonally or by proxy, 
to anſwer the queæn's appeal. Henry accordingly 
appointed Sir Edward Karne as his excuſator, 
The caſe was learnedly argued in the confiſtory, 
but no final deciſion was the reſult. 

In the courſe of the following parliament, which 
aflembled in the month of April, a perſon named 
Temſe, moved, that an addreſs might be pre. 
ſented to the king, requeſting his majeſty to recal 
the queen, and thereby prevent all the inconve- 
niencies that might attend the illegitimation of 
that princeſs, ; | 

Henry appealed for the juſtification of his con- 
duct to his own conſcience, and reprimanded the |} 
ſpeaker in very ſevere terms for the preſumption 
of the commoner. | 3 

The plague raging violently in London at this 
time, put a ſtop to all parliamentary proceedings, | 
Sir Thomas Moore, the chancellor, diſapproving 
of the conduct of Anne Boleyn, and fearing the 
conſequences of a rupture with the court of Rome, 
reſigned the ſeals, which were then given to vl 
Thomas Audeley. 7 | 1 

In October following, Henry and the French 
king entertained each other with great magnif. 
cence, but without tranſacting any buſineſs of 
importance, between Calais and Boulogne. Her. 
iy had lately created Anne Boleyn marchionels of 
Pembroke, who accompanied him on this oc 
ſion. A private marriage enſued the January fol 
lowing. The ceremony was performed by Rom, 
land 5. afterwards biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, in. the preſence N Anne's father, me- 
ther, and brothers, with Cranmer, (who had ſuc- 
ceeded Warham in the metropolitical ſee,) and the 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The parliament being aſſembled in , p. 1533 
the month of February, the convoca- 10 
tion of Canterbury met at the ſame time,“ I 
were required to deliver their ſentiments on- 


; jon: t, the 6 
following queſtions: 12 Whether or * 5 * 
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4 penſation granted by pope Julius, was ſuffici- 


« ent to render the marriage of Henry and Ca- 
« therine binding and valid? and whether or not, 
« the conſummation of Arthur's nuptials with 
« the princeſs had been fully demonſtrated ? | Af. 
ter much debate, the convocation declared it as 
their opinion, that the pope had no power to 
grant diſpenſations, contrary to the law of God ; 


and that the conſummation of the firſt marriage 


as fully proved, as the nature of the 
ne? admit. The like anſwer was returned 
by the convocation of York. ; 
Anne Boleyn being now advanced in her preg- 
nancy, Henry thought it neceſſary, in order to 


preſerve the lady's reputation, to make their mar- 


riage public; and therefore determined to pro- 
ceed upon the divorce buſineſs, before the judica- 


ture of his own clergy. 5 
The archbiſhop having received private inſtruc- 


gon from the king, demanded permiſſion of his 


majeſty, to adjuſt the diſpute between him and 
Catherine; which being readily granted, the 

ueen was ſummoned to appear at Dunſtable. 

Catherine reſolutely determined not to obey 
the citation; on which Cranmer prondunced ſen- 
tence, declaring her marriage contrary to the law 
of God, conſequently null and void; at the ſame 
time, he confirmed the king's marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, who was crowned accordingly on the 
firſt day of June following. % 
Catherine was made acquainted with the ſen- 
tence by lord Montjoy, whom the king ſent to her 
for that purpoſe ; but ſhe ſtill remaining inflexible, 
Henry ordered that ſhe ſhould have no other title 
than princeſs dowager of Wales. 

The pope now expreſſed the higheſt reſentment 


zpainſt Cranmer, and Henry having written a 


book againſt the papal juriſdiction, enflamed him | 


to ſuch a degree, that he reverſed the ſentence, 
and declared he would excommunicate the king 
himſelf, unleſs, before the enſuing month of Sep- 
tember, he renounced all that had been commit- 
ted againſt the holy ſee. 8 

Henry had now determined to ſet his holineſs 
at defiance, but through the perſuaſions of the 
French king, conſented to ſend ambaſſadors to 
attend an interview between Clement and Francis, 


at Marſeilles. Henry accordingly appointed Bon- 


ner, a prieſt, to be one of his envoys; who de- 
manding an audience of the pope, informed him, 
that the king of England had appealed from any 


| Papal ſentence, that either was or might be given 


apainſt him to a future council, So highly was 
the pope exaſperated againſt Bonner, on account 
of the bold meſſage he had delivered from the 


king of England, that he threatened to puniſh 


bim by immediately ordering him to be thrown 
into a cauldron of melted lead. Francis alſo de- 
cared himſelf extremely offended by the conduct 
of Bonner, and engaged to unite with the pontiff, in 
vreaking vengeance upon him for the indignity 
he had offered to the papal throne; but, notwith- 
ſanding the diſpleaſure and thirſt of revenge that 


he exprefled, he favoured the eſcape of the Eng- 


liſh prieſt, | | 
The remonſtrance of the prieſt prevented an 


Kommodation being effected; but Francis ſtill 


entertained the moſt ſanguine expectation, that 
the matter would terminate to his entire ſatjsfac- 
non. He diſpatched John de Bellay, biſhop of 


+aris, to offer new. propoſitions to Henry; who 
-Mcreupon conſented to refer the deciſion of the 


21 


| 


| 


diſpute, to ſame judges who were to aſſemble at 
Cambray, and in whoſe incorruptible integrity 
both parties repoſed the firmeſt confidence. 


After having ſo far ſucceeded in his embaſſy, 


as to obtain Henry's conſent to abide by the de- 
termination of the judges at Cambray, the biſhop 
repaired to Rome, where he repreſented to the 


| Pope the particulars of the negociation in which 


he had been engaged ; and his holineſs declared, 
that he would give his ſanction to the meaſures 


purſuing for effecting a negociation, if the 


king of England would ſign a written inſtrument, 
ſolemnly pledging himſelt to ſubmit to whatever 
decifion the judges ſhould pronounce. 

Alarmed at the negociation that was on foot, 
the miniſters of the emperor ſupplicated the pope 


to reverſe his approbation of the ſame ; and though 


they failed of procuring a full acquieſcence to their 
requeſt, they ſo far ſucceeded, as to obtain a pro- 
miſe from the pope, purporting, that if the meſ- 


ſenger who had been diſpatched to procure Henry's 


ſignature to the inſtrument, for binding him to 


abide by the determination of the judges, did 


not return within the time that had been ſpegi- 
fied, his holineſs would immediately pronounce 
ſentence againſt the king of England. 

Matters being thus circumſtanced, the biſhop 
of Paris ſolicited, that the ſentence might be poſt- 
poned for the ſpace of fix days; but on account 
of the menaces of the Imperialiſts, this requiſi- 
tion was poſitively negatived; and the pope pub- 
liſhed a bull, declaring the marriage between 
Henry and Catherine to be legal and valid; and 


denouncing againſt Henry the utmoſt ſeverity of 


the eccleſiaſtical cenſure, unleſs he immediately 
reſtored his conſort to her former ſtation. The 
courier returned from Paris in two days after the 
ſentence had been pronounced, inveſted with 
powers to authorize the biſhop of Paris to comply 


with the pontiff*s requiſition ; but the adherents 


of the emperor had ſo great an influence over. the 
pope, that they prevailed upon him to reject the 
propoſition; and in conſequence hereof, every 
friendly connexion between England and the pa- 
pacy was entirely diſſolved. 

In January the parliament aſſembled, 
and their firſt buſineſs was to repeal the 
ſtatute of Henry IV. againſt heretics. Notwith- 
ſtanding the repeal of this law, it was not in- 
tended to exempt them from the power of the 
legiſlature,, but to deprive the ecclefiaſtics of the 
power of prefiding in a judicial capacity in cer- 
tain caſes; a power that, in a variety of inſtances, 


A.D. 1534. 


they had moſt ſhamefully abuſed. The act for 


repealing the ſtatute above-mentioned enacted, 
that perſons accuſed of being heretics, ſhould no 
longer be cognizable by the canon law, but be 
tried according to the forms of the law of the 
land. By another act it was provided, that nei- 
ther convocations nor ſynods of the clergy ſhould 


be held without the king's permiſſion ; and that 


ſixteen perſons from the parliament, and a 
like number from the clergy, ſhould be 
nominated by the king, to examine the canons 
and conſtitutions of the church, and be inveſted 
with power to annul all the uſeleſs articles therein 
contained. An act of attainder was alſo paſſed 
by this parliament againſt Elizabeth Barton, com- 


| monly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the 


Holy Maid of Kent, 


Elizabeth Barton was born at Aldington, the 


prieſt of which pariſh thinking he could renger 
Ppp | her 
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her ſubſervient to his mercenary views, ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed his pernicious artifices, as to 
erſuade the poor fanatic, that ſhe was inſpired 
by the Holy Ghoſt. Richard Maſter, the pariſh 
prieſt, and ſome other ecclefiaſtics, employed this 
woman to raiſe commotions in different parts of | 
the kingdom. 'To perſuade the people that ſhe 
felt the power of inſpiration, ſhe diſtorted her fea- 
tures, affected the moſt violent, geſticulation, ut- 
tered vehement and unconnected exclamations, 
and exhibited the moſt extravagant ſymptoms of 
phrenzy. She had been long troubled with vio- 


4 


lent fits of the hyſterical kind, and this affliction | 


ſerved to give credibility to her impoſitions. She 
even affirmed, that the virgin Mary had appear- 
ed to, and told her, that her affliction would not 
be removed till ſhe had viſited an adjacent church 
where her image was erected. | 
The pretended revelations to prophecies, and 
other extravagant abſurdities of this fanatic, were 
publiſhed by a monk named Deering. Fiſher, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and many other perſons, pa- 
tronized and held frequent conferences with this 
woman; and inſtilled their ridiculous notions into 
the minds of great numbers of credulous people, 
particularly thoſe inhabiting the towns of Can- 
terbury, Greenwich, and Richmond, _ 
Apprehenſive that diſagreeable conſequences 
would reſult from the impoſition, the king iſſued 
an order for Elizabeth Barton and her abettors, 
to be examined in the Star-chamber, where they 
acknowledged their impoſture; and ſhortly after, 
they publicly read the articles of their confeffion 
on a ſcaffold erected in St. Paul's church, From 
St. Paul's church they were conducted to the 
Tower, and after being tried, and found guilty 
of the accuſation exhibited againſt them, they 
were, on the twentieth of April, executed at Ty- 
burn. 7 
The parliament pafled ſeveral laws for the bet- 
ter regulation of eccleſiaſtical affairs, pronounced 
the marriage of Henry and Catherine to be ille- 
al and void, decreed that the crown ſhould de- 
ſcend to the iſſue, whether male or female, of 
the king and his legitimate wife, Anne Boleyn; 
and the members of both houſes bound themſelves 
under a ſolemn oath, to preſerve the ſucceſſion to 
the heirs of the king and queen. 
The parliament being prorogued to the third 


day of November, Henry appointed commiſſi- 


oners to adminifter an oath to all his ecclefiaſtical 
ſubjects to the following effect : that they would 
preſerve a due allegrance to the king and queen, 
their heirs and ſucceſſors ; that they eſteemed the 
king the head of the church, and held the pope 
in no higher reſpect than what was due to every 


or ENGLAND. 


bind himſelf, by ſwearing according to the for? 


of an oath drawn by himſelf. The king, hoy 
ever, would not conſent to the expedient beta. 
adopted; and being highly provoked by their tO 
ſtinacy, he ordered both the biſhop and Sir Th, 
mas to be confined in the Tower, and denied the 


period of life, was deſpoiled of all his property 
and reduced to ſo deplorable a ſtate, that his Wiel 
poſſeſſions conſiſted only of the cloaths he . 
which, after ſome time, were ſcarcely ſufficient 
to conceal his nakedneſs; a circumſtance eXtreme. 
ly degrading to the character of Henry, 


Purſuant to their laſt prorogation, the patlia. 


vent the renewal of any alliance between England 
and the fee of Rome. They alſo enacted a fa. 
tute, to confirm to the king, the title of « the 
ce ſupreme head of the church,” which the clergy 
had conferred upon him. 536 

Upon the riſing of parliament, the king pub. 
liſhed a proclamation for the pope's name to be 
obliterated from all public writings. * Formal re. 
nunciations of obedience to the ſee of Rome were 
made by all the prelates, not excepting even Gar. 
diner biſhop of Wincheſter, though he was 
the pontiff. 

A religious reformation ſeemed now to be firmly 
eſtabliſhed throughout England, where the writ. 
ings of the reformers became exceedingly popular, 
Tindal, who had retired into the Low Countries, 
having tranſlated the Bible into the Engliſh lan- 
guage, the biſhop of London cauſed ſome copiesof 
his work to be burnt by the common hangman. At 
this period a religious oppoſition was carried togreat 
extremity, and many perſons ſuffered martyrdom; 
diſplaying, amidſt all the excruciating torments 
that attended this trial of their faith, a degree of 
fortitude and reſolution truly aſtoniſhing. Anne 
Boleyn, archbiſhop Cranmer, and ſecretary Crom- 


promote the reformation ; which was violently op- 
8 by the duke of Norfolk, and a great num- 
er of the clergy. | . | 

Notwithſtanding the king had diſavowed all 
obedience to the pope, he ſtill entertained many 
of the moſt bigotted opinions of the Romiſh 
church, and believed in the doctrine of the real 
preſence in the ſacrament to the time of his death, 
In more than one inſtance the king became the 
literary antagoniſt of Luther, who treated him 
with leſs reſpect than was due to his quality. The 
reformer wrote to Henry a letter of humiliation, 
but this failed of obtaining the defired effect; for 
the king ever entertained a reſentment againſt 


uſe of pen and ink. Fiſher, at a very advanced 


ment aſſembled, and paſſed ſeveral laws to pre. 


known to be a ſtrenuous advocate in behalf of | 


well, privately exerted their utmoſt endeavours to 
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biſhop. Moſt of the abbots, priors, and monks, || him, for the inſolence and ſcurrility with which he tutic 
bound themſelves by the oath, as did all the bi-] had been treated in Luther's public productions. 
ſhops, excepting Fiſher. This prelate and Sir Notwithſtanding Henry's prejudices in favoul peiu 
Thomas Moore, refuſed to ſwear in the form the [of the church of he ſteadily perſevered in biſhc 
oath was adminiſtered; but ſtill they avowed them- his reſolution of abandoning all intercourſe with point 
ſelves friends to the king, and advocates for ſe - the biſhop of that ſee. The new pope Paul III. Who 
curing the ſucceſſion to his heirs, contending only || created the biſhop of Rocheſter a cardinal, in fe- aboy 


for ſome alterations in the form of the oath. Sir 


ward of his having refuſed to acknowledge the 
Thomas declared himſelf. willing to ſwear alle- 


ſupremacy of Henry, Shortly after the advance- | 


giance to Henry, provided he might be permitted|| ment of the prelate, Henry cauſed the oath to be ED 
to draw up the oath himſelf. Cranmer and Crom-|] again tendered to him, and upon his repeat” of ſey 
well were much concerned on account of the op- his refuſal, he was accuſed as a traitor, and being ton,! 


poſition of Sir Thomas, and by every perſuaſion || found guilty, was executed in purſuance of bis lecea; 


and argument in their power, they endeayovred || ſentence. 25 | Whom 
to induce his compliance; but their efforts prov- Rich, the king's ſolicitor-general, artfully con. lord, 
ing ineffectual, Cranmer propoſed that he ſhould! trived to ſeduce Sir Thomas into a familiar di- cere 


1 courle 
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ncerning the ſupremacy ; and taking ad- 
f ſome expreſhons that eſcaped him, he 
them to give aggravation to the cir- 
on which his conviction had been 
A pretext being thus given for mak- 
f ga n of the life of Sir Thomas, he was 
bort after condemned and beheaded. This 
very reſpectable character had acquired an uni- 
erlal eſteem, on account of the unimpeached in- 
8 rity of his whole life; and had ever been greatly 
ed for the keenneſs of his penetration, and 
the brilliancy of his wit, which he preſerved and 
exerted even till the period of his diffolution; 
The death of Sir Thomas Moore proved highly 
injurious to the popularity of the king, againſt 
whom the moſt ſevere reproaches were diſcharged, 
Having gained information of the ſeverity of 
Henry's late proceedings, the pope pronounced 
ſentence of excommunication againſt him, and 
abſolved his ſubjects from the neceſſity of adhering 


courſe co 
vantage © 
employed 
cumſtances 


to their oaths of allegiance ; he likewiſe laid the 
kingdom under an interdict, and prohibited the | 


Chriſtian ſubjects of all other cauntries to hold 
any intercourſe with thoſe. of England; revoked 


riage, had concluded with foreign powers; de- 
clared all the iſſue of that marriage illegitimate; 
commanded all the ecclefiaſtics to retreat from 
the dominions of England, and the nobility im- 
mediately to take up arms againſt Henry. 
- Unappalled by the tremendous thunder of the 
Vatican, and confiding in the attachment. of his 
ſubjects, Henry ſtill continued to proſecute his 
endeayours for eircumſeribing the exorbitant 
power of the clergy. In order to obtain an ac- 
curate eftimate of the value of the tythes and other 
revenues of the monaſteries, and to gain authen- 


nuns, and the rules by which the ſeveral orders 
were regulated, he appointed a general viſitation 
of the monaſteries. Henry's view in this under- 
taking, was to gratify his defire of revenge upon 
the monks, on account of their having obſtruct- 
ed the progreſs of ſeveral of his favourite plans; 
nor was his avarice wholly unconcerned, for the 
ſpoil of the houſes of religious inſtitution, he 
hoped would prove a confiderable augmentation 
to his treaſure, 

Thomas Cromwell was appointed to the office 
of viſitor-general, and he nominated ſeveral per- 
ſons to Keane as his deputies. - Theſe people 
deing moſt inveterate enemies to monaſtic inſtitu- 
tons, made their reports under the pretended 
knowledge of facts; which, if they ever had ex- 
lence, they certainly exaggerated to an extrava- 
gant degree; and hence the ſeveral monaſtic inſti- 
tions, became the objects of popular odium. In 
e mean time, Henry deprived cardinal Cam- 
pews, and an Italian named Ghinacer, of their 
moprics of Saliſbury and Worceſter, and ap- 
Panted Nicholas Shaxton, and Hugh Latimer, 
#0 had contributed their endeavours to bring 

ion, to ſueceed to the vacant dig- 


adout the revolution, 
utes of thoſe prelates. OP $99") 
f. D. 18026. After an almoſt uninterrupted ſuc- 
1536. 3 | | 
ceſhon.of misfortunes, during the courſe 


en, in Somerſetſhire. A ſhort time before her 
beceaſe, ſhe ſent a moſt affecting letter to the king, 
Mom ſhe addreſſed by the titles of her moſt dear 
"d, king, and huſband; declaring, that ſhe fin- 


all treaties which Henry, previous to his late mar- 


tie information as to the morals of the friars and 


—— 


| 
0 
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| became queen of England, Anne was delivered of 


| 


of ſeveral years, queen Catherine died at Kimble- || 


Cerely forgave him for all the injuries ſhe had 
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ſuſtained, in conſequence of the indulgence he 
had given to the violence of an irregular and un- 
governable paſſion: The following ſingular ex- 
reſſion concluded the dying queen's letter: * I 
© make this vow, that mine eyes deſire you above 
« all things.“ The king was deeply affected, 
and wept at the receipt of this pathetic letter, 
from a woman whoſe virtues rendered her worthy 
of a greater ſhare of conjugal happineſs, than it 
was her fortune to experience : but it is related, 
that the behaviour of queen Anne upon occaſion 
of her rival's death, was not either in point of de- 
cency or humanity; ſuch as ſhould intitle her cha- 
racter to a favourable delineation. ok 
The triumph of Anne, however, was but of 
ſhort duration. Having attained: full poſſeſſion 
of its object, the king's paſſion gradually abated ; 
and his indifference was the cauſe of great ſatiſ- 
faction to the lady's enemies, who omitted no 
meatis in their power more effectually to alienate 
Henry's affection from his beautiful conſort. At 
this period, about three years after the birth of 
the princeſs Elizabeth, who in the courſe of time 


a dead ſon, to the inexpreſſible concern of the king, 
who had long been extremely defirous of male 
iſſue, This diſappointment ſerved to increaſe the 
King's indifference, to a kind of averſion towards 
the innocent mother ; who now deſpaired of reco- 
vering her intereſt in the king's eſteem, ſince he 
appeared determined to avail himſelf of every 
accidental circumſtance to juſtify the decay of his 
tenderneſs; and had beſides conceived a ſtron 
paſhon for Elizabeth Seymour, one of the maids 
of honour, to the indulgence of which he ſeem- 
ed reſolved to ſacrifice every other conſideration. 
The frank and unguarded behaviour of the 
queen, afforded her enemies, among the moſt 
confiderable of whom was the duke of Norfolk, 
opportunities of inflaming Henry's mind with jea- 
louſy ; and as ſhe had greatly intereſted herſelf in 
bringing about the reformation, the adherents to 
the Roman pontiff gladly joined in the conſpiracy 
tor effecting her deſtruction. „„ 
Accuſations were exhibited againſt the queen, 


on the pretext, that ſhe had been guilty of inceſt 


with lord Rochfort her own brother ; arid ſhe 
was alſo charged with having maintained a cri- 
minal intercourſe with two gentlemen of the king's 
privy chamber, named Weſton and Brereton, 
Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole, and a man 
named Smeton, who belonged to the king's band 

Though the evidence produced in ſupport of 
theſe accuſations was ſo defective, as not to eſta- 
bliſh a fingle proof of the queen's criminality, 
Henry ed her to be apprehended and com- 
mitted tothe Tower. Of all the perſons who had 
profeſſed an attachment to the unfortunate Anne, 
Cranmer alone eſpouſed her cauſe, while under 
circumſtances of diſtreſs and degradation ; he ex- 
poſtulated with Henry on the groundleſs preju- 
dices he had conceived - againſt his conſort, but 
all his arguments proved ineffectual ; for the king 


| either believed her-to be guilty, or was predeter- 


mined that ſhe ſhould fall an innocent ſacrifice. 
On the fifteenth of May, queen Anne and her 


brother, lord Rochfort, were brought for trial 


before the duke of Norfolk, who was appointed 
lord high ſteward onthe occafion, the duke of Suf- 


| folk, the marquis of Exeter, the earl of Arundel, 
and twenty-five other peers of the realm. 


The 
queen 
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queen was charged with the erimes of inceſt and 
adultery, to which ſhe pleaded not guilty, Not- 
withſtanding ſhe controverted all the evidence 
adduced againſt herin the moſt clear and explicit 


tenced to ſuffer death; it being left to the option 
of the king, whether ſhe ſhould die by fire or 
the axe, Lore Rochfort was alſo condemned to 
loſe his head, and to be quartered. | 
Henry procured his marriage with queen Anne 
to be annulled, and her daughter, the princeſs 
Elizabeth, to be declared legitimate, 9 
Being conducted to the ſcaffold, the unfortu- 


nate victim fervently prayed for an increaſe of 


happineſs to the king, and exhorted the people 
to judge charitably of his conduct. After re- 


| 


manner, ſhe was pronounced guilty, and ſen- 


| 


E attained by regeneration, compoſed of "ag 


|< rity; that the uſual ceremonies of the e 
| ** ſhould be retained, ſuch as the prieſt' 


* on Candlemas-day, aſhes on Aſh Wedneſday 
9 


cc preſent in the euchariſt; that Juſtification , 


6 trition, faith, and charity; that ima | 

cc be retained in churches, thogh worſhip 2 
not be paid to the image, but to God ten : 
«« that ſaints ought to be honoured, though r 
& out bcheving that they could grant what w . 
« in the gift of God alone; that they mill 
cc nevertheleſs, be invoked without ſupertie? ' 
4 and their feſtivals obſerved ; that the number 5 
46 theſe might be abridged by the king's _ 


hurch 


| 8 Veſt... 
«© ments, holy water, conſecrated bread, tapers 


e palms on Palm Sunday, proftration before the 


queſting the ſpectators to pray for her ſalvation, | 
ſhe employed ſome time in private devotion; and | 


then, having given a fignal that ſhe was prepared 
for the regions of eternity, ſhe calmly ſubmitted 


to her fate. An executioner ſent from Calais, || 


ſtruck the fatal blow, which at once put a period 
to the queen's life and calamities. 

The parliament, which aſſembled on the fourth 
of June, paſſed a law for repealing the former 
act of ſucceſſion, excluding the iſſue of the two 
former marriages from the inheritance of the 
crown as being illegitimate ; and eſtabliſhing the 
ſucceſſion in favour of the king's iſſue by lady 
Jane Seymour, to whom he was now eſpouſed, or 


alſo paſſed, enacting, that all perſons ſhould be 
liable to the penalty of præmunire, who ſhould 
purſue any meaſures whatever towards re- eſtabliſh- 
ing the authority of the ſee of Rome within any 
part of the dominions of England. 

The buſineſs of the reformation was now car- 


|< ſouls from thence, ſhould be exploded.” 
| ſuppreflion of the ſmall monaſteries, which took 
| ing themſelves of this diſcontent among the peo. 


his heirs by any future conſort. A ſtatute | ple, enflamed them to ſuch a degree, by infinut- 
is heirs a F | was 


2 


6 croſs on Good Friday, hallowings of the font 
6c exorciſms, and benedictions 3 that Prayers 
«© {ſhould be put up for departed ſouls, and almg 
4 given for maſſes and obſequies ; but as the 
place they were in, and the pains they ſuf. 
«© fered, were not aſcertained by ſcripture, the 
“ ſhould be referred to the mercy of God; tht 
«© purgatory, and the pope's power of deliverin 


The people appeared much diflatisfied at the 


place in the month of Auguſt. The monks avail. 


ing that all monaſteries were to be deſtroyed with. - 
out exception, that a large body affembled in 
Lincolnſhire, to the amount of twenty thouſand 
men, commanded by Dr. Mackrel, prior of 
Barlins, in the diſguiſe of a cobler. 
A large body of forces were now ſent againſt 
the rebels, under the command of the duke of 


ried on with great ſucceſs, through the influence | Suffolk; who, being unwilling to make uſe of 
of Cromwell and Cranmer, who ſtill continued in || coercive meaſures, propoſed a conference with 
a favour with the king. Cromwell being appoint |] ſome of the principal ringleaders; and an account 
ed vicegerent in all eccleſiaſtical affairs, acquaint- | of their demands was tranſmitted to the king, 
ed the convocation, by order of the king, that he || which not being approved of by his majeſty, the 
meant to reform the rites and ceremonies of the || rebels, fearful of riſquing a battle with the regu- 
church, agreeable to the rules preſcribed in the || lar forces, laid down their arms, on condition of 
fcripture. Henry, a ſhort time afterwards, pro- || having a free pardon. 
duced a ſett of articles written by himſelf, rela-|| The duke of Suffolk, by order of the king, 
tive to the principles of religion, and ſubmitted ſtill continued at the head of the forces, and ex. 
them to the inveſtigation of the clergy, who were || acted the oath of ſupremacy from people of all 
afterwards to report their ſentiments thereon.” '' Þ| denominations. The king alſo aſſembled an army 
Cranmer's party in this debate, confiſted of under the command of the duke of Norfolk, and 
Goodrick, biſhop of Ely; Shaxton, of Saliſbury ; |} commiſhons to inliſt men were likewiſe given to 
Latimer, of Worceſter; Barlow, of St. David's ; | ſeveral of the nobility. = 
Fox, of Hereford; and Hiſley, of Rocheſter. Theſe || In conſequence of theſe proceedings, a freſh 


—_— . 


Stokeſly, biſhop of London; Tonſtal, of Dur- 
ham; Gardiner, of Wincheſter; Longford, of 


Lincoln; Sherburn, of Chicheſter; Nix, of 


Norwich; and Kite, of Carliſle, _ 
The king, who repoſed the utmoſt confidence 


in Cranmer and Cromwell, was perſuaded by 
theſe artful ecclefiaftics, that the doctrines laid 


down by the oppoſite party, tended to ſupport the 
Papal uſurpation. After much altercation, the 
convocation agreed to certain articles, 1mport- 
ing, That the Holy Scripture was the founda- 


4 tion of faith, together with the creed of the 


* apoſtles, the council of Nice and Athanaſius ; 


ce that baptiſm was abſolutely neceſfary, as well 


& as penitence, comprehended in the three acts 


c of contrition, auricular confeſſion, and amend- 
e ment of life; that the real body of Chriſt was 


were oppoſed by Lee, archbiſhop of Vork; | rebellion broke out at Carlifle ; which place was 
attacked by eight thoufand peaſants, headed by 
two gentlemen, named Mufgrave and Tilby, who 


—_ 


| Tilby was hanged on the walls of Carliſle, to- 
| gether with ſeventy of his adherents, but Mul- 
eve eſcaped; .,. 1 


| than the birth of a prince, which happened ol 
the twelfth day of Auguſt, at Hampton- cout; 


days. 34 057 14.475 


were totally defeated by the duke of Norfolk, and 


A moſt important event now hap-- ., 
pened, which gave undeſcribeable joy N * 
to Henry, and much ſatisfaction to the people in 
general. This fortunate circumſtance was no leſs 


and he was baptized by the name of Edward; 
but the unfortunate mother ſurvived only a fen 
6 


I he infinite joy w 


ich Henry received on this 


happy vecafion;'aroſe from a gratification of Þ! 


i ern e 


ade, and removal of his doubts relative to the 
ſuccellon. The infant, fix days after his birth, 
= created prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, 
and carl of Cheſter. Fun e | 

Among the many promotions which took place 
on this occaſion, was that of Sir Edward Seymour, 
the queen's brother, who had lately been made 
lord Beauchamp, but he was now created earl of 
Hertford 3 as were Sir William Fitzwilliams, 
earl of Southampton; Sir William Paulet, lord 
St. John; and Sir John Ruſſel, lord Ruſſel. 

The reſentment of Henry againſt the monks, 
was now become ſo great on account of the 
ſhare they had taken in the late rebellions, that 
he formed a reſolution of deſtroying all the 
- monaſteries in the kingdom. Some writers imagine, 
that this reſolution aroſe more from his avaricious 
diſpoſition than reſentment ; having already, it is 
ſuppoſed, in his imagination, amaſſed the whole 
| riches of the kingdom into his own private coffers. 

Ks Henry, however, to keep up ap- 
A.D. 1838. pearances, and prevent murmurs among 
the people, ordered, previous to the execution of 
his deſign, another viſit to be made to the mo- 
naſteries; and the deputies returned as before, with 
the moſt ſhocking relations. Henry now, fear- 
leſs of oppoſition, determined to begin with an 
attack upon the ſhrine of Saint Thomas a Becket 
at Canterbury, which not only exceeded all others 
in riches, but was alſo held in the higheſt 
veneration. Ty 

Great numbers of pilgrims were conſtantly re- 
ſorting to the tomb of Becket, which was held in 
a higher degree of ſanctity even than the ſhrines of 
Jeſus Chriſt and the virgin Mary. As a proof of 
this, it is only neceſſary to mention, that the of- 
ferings made in one year, at the tomb of Becket, 
amounted to between eight and nine hundred 

pounds ; and that in the courſe of the ſame time 
| thoſe made at the ſhrines of Chriſt and the holy 
virgin, did not exceed four pounds. 

The king ordered the ſhrine dedicated to Becket, 
where Lewis VII. of France had preſented a jewel 


ſuppoſed to be the moſt valuable in Europe, to be | 


deltroyed, the bones of the defunct to be burnt, 
and his name to be expunged from the calendar 
and breviary. ns, PETIT ef 

Information of Henry's proceedings being 
tranſmitted to the court of Rome, innumerable 
lidels and ſatires were circulated in that city, 
nere he was repreſented as the moſt cruel tyrant 
- and facrilegious monſter that ever diſgraced hu- 
manity, The king being adviſed by his agents at 
Rome, that almoſt the whole of the intelligence 
brought thither from England, was directed to 
cardinal Pole ; he cauſed many of the relations of 
tiat ecclefiaſtic to be apprehended on a charge of 
materous proceedings; and being ſhortly after 
wa to trial, they were condemned and exe- 

BY... 9 

The hope of being able to effect a compromiſe 
"a the king of England, had induced pope 
Au] III. to Puſpend the bull of excommunica- | 
don formerly paſſed againſt Henry; but this | 


"3g the bull with more than the uſual folemni- 
Ws and put in force every means in his power | 
flame the other European powers againſt him. 
© offered the crown of England to james of | 


and, and endeavoured to prevail upon him to | 
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"Cation being diſappointed, the pontiff pub- 
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In conſequence of the publication of the bull, 
Henry cauſed a new oath to be tendered to the 
biſhops and abbots, whereby they ſolemnly re- 


nounced all obedience to the ſee of Rome. At 
this period Henry permitted copies of a new tranſ- 
lation of the Bible, which Cromwell had pre- 
ſented to him, to be diſtributed among his ſub- 
jects: and he iſſued an order for the Lord's prayer, 
the creed, and the ten commandments, to be read 
in Engliſh in all the churches in his dominions. 
The clergy were alſo dire&ed to promote practical 
religion, and to expoſe the abſurdity of pompous 
ceremonials, | | 1H, Hh 
About this time Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, returned from France ; and though he was a 
violent enemy to the reformation, he was ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful in his endeavours to conceal his ſentiments, 
and ſo artful in the affectation of complaiſance 
and humility, that he inſinuated himſelf into the 
favour and confidence of the king. Having eſta- 


|} bliſhed himſelf in ſome ſhare of power, this pre- 


late raiſed a perſecution. againſt thoſe who refuſed 
to acknowledge a full belief of the real preſence 
in the euchariſt; and, in conſequence hereof, a 
man, named John Nicholſon, was barbaroufly 
burnt in Smithfield. 

Cardinal Pole ſtill continued a private corre- 
ſpondence with ſome perſons in England, the ſo- 
vereignty of which country there 1s good reaſon 
to believe he hoped to obtain; and to facilitate 
the accompliſhment of this aſpiring deſign, he 
contemplated the ſolemnization of a marriage 
with the princeſs Mary : but upon diſcovering his 
political intrigues and ambitious views, the king 
cauſed all the cardinal's agents to be taken into 
cuſtody, and being convicted of treaſon; they 
were executed, | | 

The king having aſſembled a parliament, com- 
poſed of perſons entirely. devoted to his pleaſure, 
the law, commonly called the bloody ſtatute, was 
enacted, which was ſuggeſted by Gardiner; who re- 
preſented to him, that while he maintained the fix 
articles of this law, he could not be liable to the 
ſuſpicion of hereſy. Cranmer made a ſpirited op- 
polition to the paſſing of this act; but it was no 
ſooner eſtabliſhed as a law; than he ſent his wife to 
the place of her nativity in Germany. 

The parliament confirmed the king's right to 
the poſſeſſion of the monaſteries, which he had 
aboliſhed, and'empowered him to inſtitute ſeveral 
new biſhoprics. Henry ſuppreſſed no leſs than 
fix hundred and forty-five monaſteries in England 
and Wales, twenty-eight of which had abbots, 
who were entitled to ſit in parliament. He cauſed 
ninety colleges, and two thouſand three hundred 
and ſeventy-four chauntries and free chapels to 
be aboliſhed. The annual revenue of theſe inſti- 
tutions, was eſtimated at one hundred and fixty-one 
thouſand and one hundred pounds. # 170 

The fund acquired by the abolition of the above 
eſtabliſhments, enabled the king to increaſe the 
number of colleges and profeſſors in the univer- 
ſities; and to inſtitute the biſhoprics of Weſtmin- 
ſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol, Cheſter, 
and Glouceſter. The biſhopric of Weſtminſter 


ö 


| was aboliſhed by queen Mary, who converted the 


abbey into a receptacle for a number of the Bene- 

dictines; but queen Elizabeth expelled the 
monks, and eſtabliſhed a collegiate. church in the 
abbey of Weſtminſter, annexing thereto a ſetni- 


mpt the ſubjugation of the kingdom. 
T9 6 


nary for young ſtudents. 
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Cranmet, who till poſſeſſed the king's confi- 
dence, repreſented to him, that nothing could 
more materially contribute to convince the people 
of his right to the ſupremacy, than allowing them 


the free uſe of the ſcriptures ; which would con- 


vince them that the pope's authority was not found- 
ed on the word of God. 
hemently oppoſed by Gardiner ; and the two pre- 
lates warmly debated the mow in the preſence of 


aſſented to the meaſure he had recommended, 
Letters patent were now iflued,- purporting, that 


Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible; and that for the 

ſpace of five years, no impreſſion of it ſhould be 

circulated but that appointed by authority, 
In compliance with the advice of Cranmer and 


Cromwell, the king determined to contract a | 
third marriage. Cromwell engaged to negotiate a | 


marriage between Henry and Anne, fifter to the 


duke of Cleves ; and his propoſal being accepted, | 
the lady was conducted to England, Henry went 
in diſguiſe to. Rocheſter, to ſee his future wife, 
whoſe perſon he found ſo little correſponding with 


her picture, executed by Sir Hans' Holbein, that 


he was nearly on the point of violating his en- 
pagemeng to eſpouſe the princeſs, But, confider- 
ing that the duke of Cleves was one of the moſt 


powerful of the German potentates ; that the 


lady's brother, the duke of Saxony, was one of 
the moſt conſiderable of thoſe European princes 


who had connected themſelves in a league to op- 
pole the infidels; and that the emperor was exert- 
ing every effort in his power to diſſolve the friend- 


ly connexion ſubſiſting between Francis and him 


ſelf, he deemed it prudent to ſacrifice his incli- 


nation at the ſhrine of his intereſt - and on the 


fixth of January. the marriage between Henry and 
Anne of Cleves, was ſolemnized with great mag- 
nificence. ie | 

* Di 4956 On the twelfth of April the parlia- 
opened by a ſpeech from Cromwell, expreſſing, 
that in orden to terminate all religious contentions, 


the king had nominated commiſſioners to examine 


the diſputed articles, and after mature delibera- 
tion, to report the progreſs of their enquiry, that 
a rule of faith might be eſtabliſhed according to 
the word of God. The commiſfioners being ap- 


proved by parliament;. they were directed to com- 


mence their enquiry with all poſſible expedition. 
In the courſe of this ſeſſion, the order of the 


knights of St. John of Jeruſalem was aboliſhed, in 


conſequence of its having been repreſented, that 


they were attached to the pontiff and the emperor, 


and all their effects in England and Ireland were 


confiſcated, and applied to the uſe of the king, 
who granted for their ſubſiſtence an annual allow- 
ance of three thouſand pounds. Wo 

The king now created Cromwell earl of Eſſex; 
but all the favours beſtowed upon him were the 


reſult, not of a real but an affected eſteem; for 


ſhortly after the prorogation of parliament, mea- 
ſures were concerted, and carried into effect, for 
bringing about his deſtruction. The inſinuations 
of biſhop Gardiner and the duke of Northumber- 
land, prevailed upon Henry to ſacrifice Cromwell 


to the indignation of the people, whoſe affections, 
by this meaſure, he hoped to recover. Such pro- 


found ſeerecy was obſerved with regard to this 


deſign, that about the middle of June he attended 
the eouncil, without entertaining the moſt diſtant 


This propoſition was ve- 


ment aſſembled, and the ſeſſion was 


the king, who decided in favour of Cranmer, and 


ö 


9 


| idea of the ſtratagem that had been concerted f 

his ruin; and being arreſted by the duke of N 
folk, on an accuſation of high treaſon, he Fr 
ordered to the Tower, under a ſtrong military 

ard. 5 

. cauſes concurred to accelerate the fall ot 
Cromwell; the great honours conferred upon him 
by the king, made him an object of enyy to , 
great part of the nobility ; he was utterly abhorreq 
by the populace, who conſidered him as havin 

been . principally inſtrumental in aboliſhing the 


| monaſteries; the catholies deteſted him, as bein 
Henry's ſubjects ſhould be allowed the uſe of an | 


| an enemy tothe principles of their religion ; ang 
| the proteſtants did not eſteem him a friend to the 


| principles they profeſſed. The king now exerted 
| himſelf, in reſcuing his own character from re. 


proach, by directing the whole ſtream of popular 
diſpleaſure againſt the unfortunate Cromwell 
Among all his friends, Cranmer was the only 
man who ſteadily adhered to him in his adverſity, 
though he was apprized of the impetuous temper 
of the king, he ventured fo warmly to expoſtulate 
with him as to endanger the ſafety of his own 
perſon: bur the friendly interpoſition of this pre. 
late, proved wholly ineffectual; for, without being 
allowed the privilege even of ſpeaking in his own 
Juftification, he was, by a bill of attainder, pry. 
nounced guilty of divers treaſons and hereſies, and 
ſentenced to ſuffer death in whatever manner ir 
ſhould be the pleafure of the king to preſcribe, 
The proſecution of Cromwell was followed by 
a diffolution of the marriage between Henry and 
Anne of Cleves, againſt whom he entertained a 
violent averfion : and being paſſionately enamour- 
ed of Catherine Howard, daughter to lord Fq- 
mond, brother to the duke of Norfolk, he be- 
came more anxious for obtaining a divorce. 
Such was the inſenfibility of the temper of the 
| queen, that ſhe beheld the king's averfion, and the 
meaſures he was purſuing for obtaining a divorce, 
with the moſt perfect indifference, She receiv 


dh ad 


LAMA 


| propoſals'for a ſeparation, without the leaſt reluct. 


ance: and Henry agreed to proclaim her his 
adopted fiſter, permit her to take precedency of 
all the ladies of England, excepting his wife and 
daughter, and ſettle upon her an annual income of 
three thouſand pounds. | 

On the eighth of Auguft, Catherine Howard 
was proclaimed queen of England; and this lady 
being firmly devoted to the duke of Norfolk and 
t biſhop Gardiner, the adherents to the pope judged- 
it expedient to adopt a new conduct with regard to 
religious concerns. They concerted meaſures for 
the deſtruction of Cranmer ; but ſuch was the in- 
fluence of that prelate with the king, that theit 
} malice was wholly- diſappointed. | 
Henry cauſed great numbers, both of papiſts 
as well as proteſtants, to be burnt as heretics, be- 
cauſe their opinions did not preciſely correſpond 
with thoſe he himſelf entertained on ſome particu” 
lar points of religion. But, conſcious that the 
barbarity of his conduct muſt have excited tic 
indignation of all the catholic princes of Europe, 
he reſolved to make an effort for ſtrengthening his 
power, by propoſing an alliance with his nephen, 
James of Scottand, whom he invited to hold a 
conference at Vork. James aſſented to the pio- 
poſal, but the Scottiſh clergy, alarmed at the con- 
ſequences that might reſult from the interview, 
prevailed upon their ſoyereign to decline mers 
the king of England, who had already repaife 


Pw 4 


| 


to York, Incenſed againſt James, for 5 
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-nointment, Henry threatened him with in- 
s engere and permitted his ſubjects to 
depredations by land and ſea, u pon Scottiſh 


his 
ſtant 
make 

roperty- 
J Baur 
compoſe 


commanded the biſhop of Lincoln to 


a thankſgiving, and cauſed the prayer 
d in his chapel, returning thanks to the 


A for the great felicity he enjoyed in his 
conjugal ſtate. But ſo far was the queen from 


returning his paſſion with equal tenderneſs, that 
he abandoned herſelf to the moſt diffolute courſes, 
Tze proſtitution of the queen was repreſented to 
Cranmer, by a perſon named Laſcelles, who par- 
ticularized Derham and Mannock, who were ſer- 
vants to the old ducheſs of N orfolk, as the men 

with whom ſhe maintained a criminal intercourſe, 
Cranmer conſidered it equally dangerous to con- 
-eal this intelligence, or to impart it to the king. 
The primate communicated the matter to the 
earl of Hertford, and ſolicited his advice, as to 
the meaſures he ſhould purſue in a caſe of ſuch 
delicacy and danger. The chancellor perſuaded 
him to repreſent the matter to the King; and the 

imate drew up the particulars in the form of a 
memorial, which he preſented to Henry. 

Such confidence did Henry repoſe in the virtue 
of his queen, that he. conſidered the accuſation 
againſt her as groundleſs and malicious; and he 
ordered Laſcelles to be examined by the privy 
council, The witneſs perſiſted in his charge, 
and appealed for the truth of what he had ad- 
vanced to his ſiſter, whoſe evidence confirmed 
all the particulars of his depoſition. The parties 
thus accuſed, were brought for examination be- 
fore the chancellor, to whom they acknowledged 
that they had' been concerned in a criminal con- 
nexion with the queen, adding ſome particulars 
fill more diſhonourable to her character. The 
queen being examined, confeſſed that ſhe had 
been guilty of lewdneſs previous to her marriage ; 
but infiſted that ſhe had not, in a fingle inſtance, 
violated the honour of the marriage-bed. It 
ns reſolved, that the parliament ſhould decide 
| the fate of the queen, but Mannock and Der- 

ham were put to death. | 1 

The parliament having deliberated 
on the queen's confeſſion, preſented an 
addreſs to Henry, ſtating the enormity of her 
puilt; and requeſting that ſhe, as well as the per- 
ſons who had been the confidants of her illicit 
anours, might be puniſhed by a ſpeedy execution. 
With the concurrence of Henry, an act of at- 
fander was iffued againſt queen Catherine, and 


— 


A. D. 1542. 


the viſcounteſs Rochford, who had abetted her 


in the practice of debauchery. In conſequence 


of this, queen Catherine and the viſcounteſs 


Nochford were beheaded. It was deemed expe- 
dent by Henry, to extend mercy to ſome who 
had countenanced Catherine in her delinquency; 
but ſeveral of them were, for a conſiderable time, 
cloſely impriſoned. | oy 
The parliament now proceeded to give confir- 
mation to an act paſſed in Ireland, for erecting 
that country into a monarchy. The ſovereigns 
of England had before been diſtinguiſned by the 
ippellation of lords of that country; but fince 
te paſſing this act, the reigring King of Eng- 
ws has ever aſſumed the title of King of Ire. 
and. ä | 
In the mean time, a diviſion took place in the 
"vocation of the clergy, relating to the tranſ- 


— 


ation of the Bible ; which was, by Gardiner, and 


thoſe attached to him, repreſented as aboundinę 
in inſtances of falſe conſtruction; and therefore 
they contended for poſtponing the publication till 
the errors ſhould be expunged. Cranmer, juſtly 
imagining that Gardiner's intention was to pro- 
craſtinate a final deciſion, and that he expected 
the king would in the interim change his opinion 
with regard to the Bible, procured an order, un- 


der the royal authority, for the neceſſary correc- 


tions to be made in the tranſlation, by the two 
univerſities ; and a patent was iſſued, authorizing 


a bookſeller in London to publiſh the Bible in 


the Engliſh language. . 
Henry was now engaged in making prepara- 
tions for a war againſt the king of Scotland, in 
conſequence of that monarch having violated the 
late treaty for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. 

Henry ordered the duke of Norfolk to lead a 
powerful army, to invade the borders of Scot- 
land; and in the mean time, James nominated 
lord Maxwell to the command of an army of fif- 
teen thouſand troops, with a train of artillery ; 
and ordered him to make an invaſion upon Eng- 
land, on the weſtern fide of the Solway-firth. 

James, ſoon after, appointed his minion Oliver 
Sinclair, to the chief command of his forces. 
The advancement of Sinclair, who was the ob- 
ject of univerſal deteſtation to the Scotch nobi- 
lity, ſo bighly diſguſted them, that they refuſed 
to ſerve under his command; in conſequence of 
which, diſcontent and confuſion prevailed through- 
out the army, _ 5 . 

The fituation' of the army being obſerved by 
Sir Thomas Wharton, he advanced with the body 


[of cavalry under his command; and the Scotch, 
miſtaking his troops for the van of Norfolk's 


forces, were ſeized with a panic, and made a pre- 


cipitate retreat. They were purſued by the Eng- 


lin, who, without meeting any oppoſition, took 
their commander in chief, with about two hun- 
dred other' perſons of rank, and eight hundred 
private ſoldiers, priſoners of war; and beſides, 
made capture of all their baggage and artillery, 
This diſaſtrous event proved ſo afflicting to James, 
that in a ſhort time he died of grief, leaving his 
infant daughter heireſs to his crown. 


Henry now projected an union between England 
and Scotland, by means of a marriage between 


the prince of Wales and the young queen ; but 


this plan was rendered abortive by the machina- 


tions of cardinal Beaton, who being a ſtrenuous 
advocate in behalf of the biſhop of Rome, was, 
of courſe; averſe to the reformation. 


During this ſeffion, a ſubſidy was granted to 


the king, to enable him to proſecute the war 
againſt Scotland with additional vigour. Upon 


the parliament being diſmiſſed, Henry negociated' 


an alliance with the emperor, notwithſtanding 
he was conſcious that it would operate injuri- 
ouſly to the intereſts of his own kingdom; ſo 


Cath PT I EY IS FR e LARS 5/0 
determined was he to wreak his vengeance upon 
Francis, in conſequence of his having diſcharged 
— him ſeveral keen farcaſms, on the ſubje& 
0 


his different marriages, and his immoderate 
attachment to the female ſex. _ 5 
Notwithſtanding the unhappineſs the king of 
England had experienced in ſeveral of his mar- 
riages, he determined again to engage in the con- 
nubial ſtate, Henry's ſixth wife was Catherine 
Parr, widow of lord Latimer, a woman of ex- 


„ 


[emplary virtue and diſcretion. This lady was a 


friend to the reformation; but as ſhe was no ſtranger 
| % [ to 
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paid the money lent to the king, ſhould return it 


the troops was given to the earl of Hertford, and 


France with two very powerful armies; where- 
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ſixth of July, about which time the emperor made 
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to the impetuoſity of the king's temper, ſhe care- N 
fully diſguiſed her ſentiments on that ſubject. 


Shortly after the ſolemnization of the nuptials, 
lord Parr, the queen's brother, was created earl 
of Eflex, and her uncle, was honoured with the 
title of baron Parr, and appointed chamberlain 
to her majeſty. 5 e 
4 The parliament held this year, paſted 
an act to regulate the claim to the ſuc- 
ceſfion v. By this act, prince, Edward and his 
iſſue were declared the immediate ſucceſſors of 
Henry: the ſecond degree of right was allotted 
tothe preſent queen, or any future wife of the king; 
the princeſs Mary and her iſſue ſtood third in 
rank; and in failure of all theſe, the princeſs 
Elizabeth was to ſucceed to the throne T. This 
act enjoined, on pain of the higheſt penalties; 
that the ſubjects ſhould take a new oath, re- 
nouncing the authority of the pope ; and it like- 
wiſe decreed penalties againſt all ſuch as ſhould 
violate any article of the act itſelf. 
During this parliament, the title of King of 
England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. was for ever annexed to the crown of 
England. The law of the fix articles, as it was 
called, was now mitigated by another act, which 
ordained, that no trial ſhould take place in con- 
ſequence of the former law, © until the accuſa- 
6 tion ſhould be proved by a jury of twelve men, 
% ſworn before the king's commiſſioners, to b 
% appointed for that purpoſe.” | 
A bill now likewiſe paſſed, to diſcharge the 
king of all debts due from him to private per- 
ſons; with the addition of this unjuſt and extra- 
ordinary clauſe, that all perſons who had been 


into the exchequer. ay 
The king now prepared to make a deſcent on 
Scotland ; for which purpoſe the command of 


that of the navy to lord Liſle. Having embark- 
ed at Newcaſtle, the army was landed at Leith, 
and proceeding to Edinburgh, plundered and 
burnt the city; and then re-imbarking, landed 
at Berwick, having firſt burnt the town of Leith ; 
but they made no attack on the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh tf. 3 ; 

The king of England, in conjunction with the 


emperor, determined to make an incurſion into 


fore Henry, hearing that the Imperialiſts were in 
motion, aſſigned the regency of England to his 
queen, and embarked with an army of thirty 
thouſand men. In the mean time, the emperor 
began his operations with an army of double that 
number; and had reduced Luxemburgh and other 
places, before the arrival of Henry; but when 
he was arrived, they reſpectively loſt their time 
in beſieging ſeparate towns, inſtead of advancing 
to Paris immediately, according to their original 
plan; or the French king, whoſe force did not 
exceed forty thouſand men, would probably have 
been a great ſufferer by the conteſt. fo, i 
Boulogne ſurrendered to Henry on the twenty- 


himſelf maſter of St. Didier. Charles now be- 


1 3 


2 * * 8 _—_ 


* This is ſaid to have been done, with a view to confirm 
the friendſhip lately eſtabliſhed, between Henry and the 
emperor. | To, 


+ To convince the princeſſes, that this diſtinction was the 


him near Paris; but the latter declined a 


abſolute effect of their father's indulgence, this act ſubject- | 


= 
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quering France; and while he began to liſten x 
terms of accommodation with the enemy, wig, 0 
for an opportunity of breaking his engagemen 
with his ally: wherefore he ſent to Henry, . 
manding the performance of his promiſe, to wor 
pliance; till Boulogne ſhould be reduced, N 
Charles having now obtained the anſwer that he 
wiſhed; concluded a peace with the French kino. 
while Henry, who was by'this time ſat down be. 
fore Montreuil, finding himſelf deſerted by his 
ally, was obliged to raiſe the ſiege and return to 
England, after having put his people to great 
expence, to anſwer no effectual purpoſe : but this 
was his misfortune in almoſt all his military ex. 
peditions. | on 
Henry had no ſooner arrived in England, than 
he diſpatched a body of troops into Scotland, un. 
der the command of the earl of Lenox, log 
Dacres, and Sir Thomas Wharton, who reduced 
the town of Dumfries, and brought off a con. 
ſiderable booty from the adjacent country, 

In the month of July this year, the E 
French navy engaged that of England, 1 156. 
near Spithead; and the latter was compelled, from 
inferiority of force, to retreat to the harbour of 
Portſmouth; after which the enemy made a de- 
ſcent on the Iſle of Wight, and did confiderahle 
damage; but the militia oppoſing them, they fled 
to their ſhips, and embarked for France: how. 
ever, contrary winds driving them on the coaſt, 
another fight enſued between them and the Eng. 
liſh fleet, but neither party gained any material 
advantage. x | 
By this time the contending monarchs were, 
equally tired of war, wherefore a peace was con- 
cluded between them; by the treaty of which it was 
ſtipulated, that Francis ſhould pay to Henry, 
66 within a limited time, two millions of golden 
*& crowns, in lieu of the arrears of his penfion, 
e and the money expended in the fiege of Bou- 
& logne; which town Henry ſhould keep in his 


„ own. hands, till he received his dues from 


“ France, when Boulogne ſhould revert to its 
former poſleflor.” | 
Henry being no longer engaged in war, began 
to turn his thoughts to affairs of interior policy; 
and in particular, to eſtabliſh an uniformity in 


Bible had been already tranſlated into Engliſh 
by his permiſhon, but the maſs had hitherto been 
celebrated in Latin: however, he now permitted 
the litany likewiſe to be tranſlated, to the great 
joy of thoſe who favoured the reformation ; and 
who had been diſguſted in the higheſt degree, by 
the paſſing of the bloody ſtatute, and the rigout 
with which it had been enforced. _ | 

The king's propenſity for what were called or- 
thodox opinions, alarmed the enemies of Cranmer; 
who once more endeavoured to accompliſh his 
ruin, by inſinuating, that the primate having 


the truth, had been ſometimes rendered fruitleſs. 
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ed them to any conditions he might think proper to impoſe. 
t A modern writer ſays, The true cauſe of this ſudden 
retreat, was the king's deſire of executing. his projecte 


« enterprize againſt France, where he intended to employ 


" the whole OD of his Fünen. Tue 


gan to find, that he had but little proſpect of con 


matters of religion among his ſubjects. The 


countenanced heretical opinions, both by his doc. 
trine and practice, it was owing to that cauſe on 
that the king's laudable endeavours, to enforce 
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The king affected to derive ſatis faction from 
the remonſtrance of the enemies of the primate, 


l f inveſtigate his con- 
and ordering the council to inveſtig 


int, gave aſſurances, that if the accuſations: 
duct; | 


a. the moſt ſevere puniſhment that the 
ſubject init Perſecuted by his enemies, 
8 Jeſerted by thoſe who had pretended to be 
an friends, the deſtruction of the primate now 
bis de inevitable; So little reſpect was paid 
wet great man in the decline of his fortune, 
7 he was obliged to wait ſeveral hours at the 
door of the council-chamber, among the domeſtics 
| .nd other people of inferior claſſes, before he 
could gain admittance. 4 | * 
Cranmer being informed by the council, that 
they had come to a reſolution of impriſoning him 
in the Tower, he appealed to the king; but this 
being wholly diſregarded, he produced a ring, 

which had been preſented to him by Henry as a 

pledge of his friendſhip, and a token that he 

might rely upon bim as a protector. This cir- 
cumſtance alarming the counſellors, they imme-- 
diately repaired to the king, who ſeverely re- 
toached them for the degrading manner in 
which they had behaved to a man of Cranmer's 
exalted ſtation : and then, laying his hand upon 
his breat with unuſual folemnity, he declared, 
that he believed the primate was, of all his ſub— 
jects, the moſt zealouiiy attached to his perſon 
and cov“ rument. Hereupon the duke of Norfolk 
frove: to deprecate the wrath of the king, by 
apologizing in behalf of the council; who, he 
alledged, meant no more than to afford Cranmer an 
opportunity of vindicating his character, from the 
ſuſpicions by which it had been undeſervedly at- 
tacked, =\ | | 

The king, in great wrath replied, that he was 
perfectly convinced of the integrity of Cranmer ; 
thathe was well acquainted with the enmity they 
bore him, and was fully determined to puniſh. 
the delinquent, whatever might be his ſtation, 
who ſhould preſume to treat any one with indig- 
nity, to whom he thought proper to ſhew his 
countenance and eſteem ; and therefore infiſted, 
that a reconciliation ſhould inſtantly take place in 
his preſence, which was immediately effected. 
But notwithſtanding the partiality ſhewn by the 
king to his fayourite Cranmer, his royal clemency 
did not extend to any others who were in. the 
lane fituation, on account of their religious prin- 
aples ; but on the contrary, he perſecuted them 
"1d the moſt revengeful cruelty. . _ 

Alady of the narne of Aſkew, of exalted birth 
ad abilities, was condemned to be burnt: for de- 
lying the real preſence in the euchariſt. This 
uel ſentence ſhe choſe to ſubmit to, rather than 
cept of a pardon, in violation of her religious 
principles, The unhappy victim was accuſed of 
wolding a religious correſpondence with the queen; 
ad-in order to find ſufficient matter for an im- 
Machment, the inhuman chancellor Wriotheſley, 
dere her to the rack; and, as ſome writers aſ- 
et, this diabolical wretch, affiſted with his own 

nds in increaſing the torture, which , ſhe 
Miently bore with amazing fortitude and re- 
lenation. | bn dd e 
This cruel "ſentence being inflicted; by which 
bones were ſo much diſlocated, that they were 


Wliged to convey her in a chair to the place of 


ainſt him were found to be true; he ſhould be 
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the like unbappy circumſtances, were immediately 
conſumed by fire  _ — ES, 
The converſation of the king, was generally ap- 
plied to his favourite ſubject divinity ; by which 
means the queen; who poſſeſſed an uncommon 
ſhare of underſtanding, was frequently drawn into 


ſentiments. 1 

Henry, enraged at his queen in preſuming to 
oppoſe him in points of religion, made his com- 
Plaints to biſhop Gardiner, who was happy to 
meet with ſuch a favourable opportunity of in- 
crealing their diſſentions; and at length prevailed 


| on the king, to prefer articles of impeachment 


againſt his royal conſort, Theſe proceedings were 
accidentally diſcovered to the queen, by means of 
the chancellor's dropping the paper on which they 


Catherine: The queen being now apprized of the 
impending danger, affected to ſhew an air of in- 
difference; and waited as uſual on the king, who 
immediately reſumed his favourite topic of 
— oo 577 hk Hil OH, 
Catherine wiſhed, with great condeſcenſion, to 
decline the ſubje& ; obſerving, that her ſex were 
not adapted for ſuch abſtruſe ſpeculations; and 
that ſhe held herſelf in duty bound; to ſubmit to 
his majeſty's ſuperior underſtanding in that, as 
well as every other point. Not ſo; by St. Mary,” 
replied the king, © you are now become a doc- 
tor Kate; to inſtru&; not to be inſtructed.” 
The queen then affured him, that the only mo- 
tive which induced her to preſume to oppoſe him 
in argument, was a view of improving herſelf by 
his ſuperior underſtanding; and at the ſame time 
alleviate the pains of his infirmities: ““ And is it 
«fo, ſweet heart?“ replied the King, © then, 
we are friends again.” After which, embra- 
cing her moſt affectionately; he aſſured her of his 


| eſteem and protection. 


The enemies of Catherine being entirely un- 


ing the very next day to commit her to the Tower; 
in conſequence of which, the chancellor appeared 
with a guard in the garden, where ſhe was walk- 
ing with the king. Henry ſtepping aſide, repri- 
manded him in very ſevere terms. Thequeen, 


half. Henry | replied, “ Poor ſoul; thou little 
„ knoweſt how ill he deſerves thy gocd offices.” 
The malice of Gardiner appeared ſo conſpicuous 
to the king on this occaſion; that he at once for- 
feited his royal maſter's favour; and which he 
never afterwards could regain, 3 

The diſgrace of Gardiner afforded great mat- 
ter of triumph to the friends of the reformation, / 
who had ever conſidered him as their moſt inveterate 
enemy; but the ruin of the duke of Norfolk, 
which happened alſo at this time, gave them till 
more ample ſatisfaction, as that nobleman had 


| ever been a more powerful oppoſer of their ſenti- 


ments. The earl of Surry, fon to the duke, was 
held in very high .eſteem, for his extraordinary 
abilities and courage, but he poſſeſſed an immo- 
derate degree of vanity and affectation. A jealouſy 
ariſing in the breaſts of the earl of Hertford and 
Sir Thomas Seymour, who were appointed to 
manage affairs at the demiſe of the king, they 
inſinuated to Henry, that the above aſpiring young 
nobleman had formed pretenfions to a marriage 


Kcution, ſhe, together with four men under 
21 | By 


* 
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with the princeſs Mary; which, if effected, would 


argument, in which ſhe too clearly manifeſted her 


were written, which was found and delivered to 


acquainted with this reconciliation, were ate 


unacquainted with the cauſe, interceded in his be- 


involve 
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involve. the government of young Edward in 
great difficulties. 17 55 1 

The king on this intimation, reſolved to ſa- 
crifice the family of the Howards, in order to pre- 
vent ſo fatal an union; and in this deſign, his 
endeavours were greatly facilitated, by the divi- 
ſions which happened among that family at this 
period. A ſeparation having long taken place be- 
tween the duke and ducheſs, ſhe now appeared in 


evidence againſt him; and in this treacherous act, 
ſhe was ſupported by his ſuppoſed concubine, named 


Holland. Mary, ducheſs dowager of Richmond, 


daughter to the duke, was alſo at variance with 
her brother the earl of Surry ; theſe, together 
with Sir Richard Southwell, were the united ene- 


mies of the young earl. The principal charge 
they exhibited againſt him was, infidehty to the 


| King; the earl ſtrenuouſly denied the accuſation, 
and declared himſelf ready to prove his inno- 
| cence by ſingle combat. The earl's bearing the 
arms of Edward the Confeſſor, while his father 
uſed thoſe of England, with a badge of labels of 


ſilver, which were peculiar to the prince of 
Wales, was the whole amount of the accuſations 
brought againſt this noble family. 
Notwithſtanding theſe badges of diſtinction 
had been worn for a number of years, without 
giving offence to the king, they were now deemed 
ufficient ground for an impeachment. In conſe- 
quence of which, the earl of Surry was tried by 
a common jury; and though he clearly demon- 
ſtrated his honour and innocence by a moſt ad- 
mirable defence, was condemned, and executed 
on Tower-hill. The duke uſed every poſſible 
means, both by letters and ſubmiſſions, to appeaſe 


the wrath of the king; but Henry being inſenfible 


of the tender feelings of humanity, they all prov- 
ed fruitleſs. _ 


A. D. 1607. During the ſame ſeſſion of parlia- 


ferred againſt the duke of Norfolk; and after 
paſſing both houſes, received the royal aſſent; 


whereas, had he been granted a legal trial by his 


peers, he could not have been convicted. The 
duke was accordingly ordered for execution the 
next morning, and the death warrant was imme- 
diately ſent to the lieutenant of the Tower; but 
providentially for the unfortunate, duke, their 
wicked defign proved abortive, by an event which 
happened of a more intereſting nature, 

Henry had for ſome. time paſt been convinced 
his diſſolution was not far diſtant ; in conſequence 


of which had made his will, bequeathing his 


crown firſt to prince Edward, then to the lady 
Mary, and next to Elizabeth ; obliging alſo the 


two princefles, under penalty of forfeiting their 


claim, not to marry without the conſent of the 


privy-council... To each of his own daughters he 


alſo bequeathed ten thouſand pounds, by way of 
dower, and three thouſand pounds for their ſub- 
ſiſtence till they ſhould be married. The queen 
alſo, excluſive of her jointure, was entitled to 


10 money. 


To the dean and chapter of Windſor he ald 


bequeathed ſix hundred pounds a year, for the 


maintenance of thirteen. poor knights, and other 


pious uſes. His executors were alſo enjoined to 
diſcharge his debts; and that all injuries which 
he might have undèſignedly committed, ſhould be 
repaired ; and that all grants, not perfected at the 


* 


time of his deceaſe, ſhould be confirmed. Not- 


ment, a bill of attainder was alſo pre- 


withſtanding Henry was convinced his diſord 

was incurable, he ftilt- flattered himſelf, thar th. 
period of his exiſtence was at ſome diſtance: 1 
no one dared venture to pronounce his ſituation 2 
by an act paſſed during his reign, it had been "ok 
clared high treaſon to toretel the king's death, Ar 
length Sir Anthony Denny riſqued his life, b 

diſcloſing the fatal ſecret, and earneſtly exhort. 
ing him to prepare for the awful event. The 
king received the news with great compoſure, and 
kindly thanked him for his advice, and at the 
ſame time acknowledged he had been a great fin. 
ner; but ſaid, he relied on the merits of Chriſt 
for his ſalvation. | 

Sir Anthony alſo recommended to him ſome 
ſpiritual» advice; when the king requeſted that 
archbiſhop Cranmer might be fent for. Cranmer 
had retired to Windſor, to avoid having any con- 
nexion with the bill of attainder againſt the duke 
of Norfolk, notwitſtanding the enmity that ſub. 
ſiſted between them. Previous to the arrival of 
the archbiſhop, the king was taken ſpeechleſ, 
though he til] retained: the uſe of his faculticy, 
and when defired to fignity his departure in the 
faith of Chriſt, he preſſed his hands with the 
moſt fervent zeal, and expired in a few minutes, 
The death of this monarch happened on 
the twenty-eighth day of January, in the fifty. 
ſixth year of his age, after a reign of thirty-ſeyen 
years and nine months. 

The death of the king happening between the 
date of the warrant and the execution, the life of 
the duke of Norfolk was by that means preſery- 
ed; though, notwithſtanding this event, the 
council ſeemed undetermined about the fate of 
that nobleman, as they concealed the death of 
the king for three days; at the expiration of which, 


the chancellor declared the parliament diffolyed, 


The inconfiſtency which marked the character 
of Henry VIII. renders it almoſt impoſſible to 
give a juſt deſcription of his conduct; which, as 
a noble hiſtorian rightly obſerves, may be beſt 
learned from his actions. During his youth, he 
diſcovered an uncommon ſhare of liberality and 
ſincerity; as he advanced in years, the amiable 
virtues he at firſt poſſeſſed, ſeemed to be loſt in 
the exerciſe of the moſt brutiſh paſſions; which 
aroſe to ſuch an enormous height, that he ſeemed 
to enjoy a pleaſure in the deſtruction of his ſub- 
jects. Every dictate of conſcience, every feeling 
of humanity, and every religious and moral ob- 
ligation, he ſacrificed to the gratification of his 
ſenſual appetites. 

Yet notwithſtanding all the vices he poſſeſſed, 
he ſtill maintained a manly fortitude, which dif 


| 


| dained a laviſh ſubjection to the church of Rome, 


and laid the foundation of religious and civil li- 
berty. Whether in this laudable cauſe, he v3 
actuated by motives of true religion and conſci- 
ence, or by the ſtrong - impulſe of his unruly 
and vicious paſſions, we will not preſume to de- 


| | termine; but be that as it may, it appears, that 
three thouſand pounds in plate, and one thouſand. 


the divine Author of our exiſtence, frequent!) 
accompliſhes the greateſt deſigns and moſt be- 
nevolent purpoſes; by means wholly imperce}” 
tible to human frailty, NES. ö 

In compliance with our promiſe to the public, 
of giving what we could collect reſpecting the lib 
of eminent women, we ſhall recite fome particu- 
lars reſpecting thedaughters of Sir Thomas Moore: 

His eldeſt: daughter Margaret, was marrie 
to William Roper, ſon and heir of John * 


THE HIS TOR 


of an ancient and worſhipful family, at St. 
s, in the ſuburbs of the city of Canter- 
This lady had all the advantages that 
ſe from great natural parts, and very fine 
learning. She was a perfect miſtreſs of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and of all forts of mu- 
Ge, befides her {kill in -arithmetic and other 
ſeiences; ſo that the fine things ſaid of her and 
to her, by the greateſt men of that age, and ſince, 
were more than compliments and words of courſe: 
tley were what ſhe had a right to, and very well 
deſerved. She lived with her huſband about ſix⸗ 
teen years, and dying in 1544, was buried in the 
family burying-place of the Ropers, at St. Dun- 
ſtan's, with her father's head in her arms, as ſhe 
had defired. . 
Plizabeth, ſecond daughter of Sir Thomas, 
married John Dancy, ſon and heir of Sir John 
Dancy ; and his third daughter was wedded to 
Giles Heron, of Shacklewell, in Middleſex, Eſq; 


Eſq; 
Dunſtan 
bur). 
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Elizabeth, the daughter of the elder ſiſter, was 


| twice married; firſt to Mr. Stephenſon, and af- 


terwards to Sir Edward Bray, knight; and Mary, 
the younger, to Mr. Stephen Clarke, and then 
to Mr. James Baſſet. She is ſtyled an eminent 
ornament to her ſex, and of queen Mary's court. 
She was one of the gentlewomen (for ſo they 
were then called) of the queen's privy-chamber ; 
and tranſlated into Engliſh, part of her grand- 
father's “ Expoſition of the paſſion of our Savi- 
our,” wherein ſhe exactly copied Sir Thomas 
Moore's ſtyle in. Engliſh. | | 

To what is ſaid let us add, that Sir Thomas 
had all his children, with their families, living 
with him at his houſe at Chelſea ; and their pic- 
tures are drawn in ſeveral family-pieces, by the 
famous Hans Holbein,—Never, perhaps, was 
there a numerous family ſo learned, and ſo hap- 
pily domeſticated. by 15 
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Y the will of the late king it was 

provided, that the minority of 
prince Edward ſhould expire with his eighteenth 
year ; and that the prince, who had now entered | 
the tenth year of his age, ſhould remain under 
the guardianſhip of fixteen executors, till he at- 
tained the period of his majority; and in the inter- 
val, theſe executors were empowered to exerciſe 
all the powers of the ſovereignty. 

Twelve counſellors were appointed, to aſſiſt the 
executors with their advice in caſe of emergency. 
The whole being aſſembled, it was propoſed to 
nominate a protector; which was immediately 
agreed to by all, except the chancellor Wriotheſ- 
ley; the earl of Hertford was accordingly choſen, 
and formally declared protector of the realm of 


A. D. 1547. 


without the conſent of the other agents. 

A ſhort time after, Hertford was created duke 
of Somerſet ; Wriotheſley, earl of Southampton; 
the earl of Eſſex, marquis of Nottingham; viſ- 
count Liſle, earl of Warwick; Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour, baron Sudley ; and Richard Willoughby 
and Sheffield, were promoted to the title of barons. 
The duke of Somerſet was likewiſe appointed 
treaſurer and mareſchal, and baron Sudley admi- 
ral of England, | | | 

The duke of Somerſet had concealed his ſenti- 
ments during the reign of the late king, but he 
ad long been conſidered as a friend to the refor- 
mation. He now openly declared his intention of 
corkecting the religious abuſes and ſuperſtitious 
goctrines of the church of Rome, and of adopt- 
ug many principles tending to ſubvert the autho- 
ty of the pope. This cauſe was alſo eſpouſed by 
the Primate, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops 
of Lincoln and Ely, Dr. Ridley, and Latimer 
o was now releaſed from confinement. 

n order to promote the ſame laudable deſign in 
Heign countries, Somerſet appointed viſitors to 


9 
og 


| | 


England conditionally, that he ſhould not act 


Io es 


veſted with full power to aboliſh ſuch abuſes as 
they ſhould deem neceſſary, * 
A ſhort time before the death of the late king, 
he had ſtrongly recommended to his ſucceſſors an 
invaſion of Scotland; which advice, Somerſet now 
determined to put in execution. Great prepara- 
tions were accordingly made for that purpoſe ; but 
before he commenced hoſtilities, he, at the requeſt 
of the French king, agreed to a negociation ; 
which proving ineffectual, he immediately, at the 
head of a very numerous army, entered Scotland. 
The Scots, in the mean time, had collected the 


whole force of that Kingdom, and had taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of a very advantageous ſpot, about four 
miles from Edinburgh, with an army much ſu- 
perior to that of the Engliſh. | 

After reconnoitring the Scottiſh camp, the 
protector perceived them ſo ſtrongly defended, 
that he judged it highly imprudent to make an at- 


| tack where there was ſo little probability of ſuc- 


ceſs ; therefore thought it moſt adviſeable to pro- 
pole an accommodation. # 
The Scots looking upon this as the effect of 
timidity'in the protector, reſolved to avail them- 
ſelves of ſo favourable an opportunity ; which, in 
order to effe&t, on being informed the Engliſh 
were in motion, they immediately croſſed the 
river Eſke, and took poſſeſſion of the plain. They 
divided their army into three bodies ; the van was 
commanded by the earl of Angus, the centre by 
the earl of Arran, and the rear was conducted by 
Huntley, the regent. Their cavalry, which were 
light horſe, were ſtationed on their left flank, in- 
terlined with ſome Iriſh archers, who were brought 
over by the earl of Argyle, on purpoſe for that 
ſervice, Somerſet obſerving the diſpoſition of the 
Scots, immediately conceived the moſt flattering 
hopes of ſucceſs: In order to effectuate this, he 
formed his van on the left, upon an aſcent, far- 
theſt from the ſea, where he gave orders for them 


8 


4 


, e 4 — , . . 
*amine the churches in Germany, who were in- 


to remain until the enemy approached ; his main 


body 


* 
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body and his rear he drew up towards the right; 
and beyond the van, lord Gray was poſted at the 
head of the men at arms, with inſtructions, that 
when both armies ſhould be engaged, for him to 
flank the Scots, | 
The enemy now advancing, met with a ſevere 
repulſe from the artillery in the Engliſh ſhips, the 
Highlanders were thrown into the utmoſt confu- 
fion, and lord Graham was killed. This being 
obſerved by lord Gray, he very imprudently diſ- 
obeyedtheorders he had received; and with a view 
of obtaining a complete victory, made a vigorous 
effort, which nearly proved the deſtruction of the 
whole Engliſh army. Having quitted his poſt, he 
attacked the Scots infantry with the greateſt im- 
petuoſity ; but unfortunately meeting with a ditch, 
was ſtopped in his career ; behind the ditch were 
poſted ſome Scotch infantry, who attacked him 
ſo furiouſly with their ſpears, that his lordſhip was 
wounded, his forces were entirely routed, and their 
colours in great danger of being loſt, This muſt 
have been a fatal ſtroke to the Engliſh, but it for- 
tunately happened, that the Scots were not fur- 
niſhed with cavalry ſufficient to improve the ad- 
vantage. | | 
The protector, in the interim, uſed every ef- 
fort to rally his cavalry, while Warwick diſplayed 
equal judgment and courage in ſuſtaining. the 
ranks of the foot, on which the horſe had recoil- 
ed. Sir Peter Meucas, and Peter Gamboa, a 
Spaniſh officer, were inſtantly diſpatched to attack 
the Scots infantry with their ſhot; which they ex- 
ecuted ſo effectually, that with the aſſiſtance of 
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the artillery, which was planted on an eminence, 


together with the fire from the ſhipping, which 
galled them in the flank, a terrible ſlaughter en- 
ſued among the enemy, without the leaſt reſiſt- 
ance. The whole Scottiſh army, was now one 
general ſcene of confuſion :, the van beginning to 
retreat the Highlanders in the ſecond line con- 
cluded that their front was defeated, and there- 
fore fled ina body. This precipitate flight of the 
van, was ſoon followed by that of the main body ; 
which being communicated to the rear, the whole 
field became a ſcene of the utmoſt terror and con- 
ſternation. - OED 


1 The Engliſh army did not fail to improve the 


victory they had already gained; but falling in 
with their cavalry among the fugitives, a moſt 
dreadful ſlaughter enſued. A ſeparate body of 
ecclefiaſtics, containing about three thouſand in 
number, were every one ſlain. So complete a 
victory is not to be met with in the annals of hiſ- 
tory, or one purchaſed at ſo eaſy a rate. The 
whole loſs of the Englifh, it is ſuppoſed, amount- 
ed to not more than two hundred men, while that 
of the Scots is ſaid to be upwards of ten thou- 
ſand. This action was fought near the ſeat of a 
nobleman named Pinkey, f 
the appellation of the battle of Pinkey,  _ 
This was not the only misfortune the Scots ex- 
perienced at this time. The lord Wharton and 
the earl of Lenox, having by the weſtern marches 
entered Scotland, they reduced ſeveral caſtles, 
and laid waſte the whole country. The protector 
being now informed, that ſome*treacherous de- 


ſigns had been formed againſt him in England, 


in which his own brother took a principal part, 
he thought it moſt adviſeable to return thither ; 
though, had he ſtaid to have improved the ad- 
vamAages he had already gained over the Scots, he 
might have compelled them to the moſt ſubmiſ- 
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{| five terms. He accordingly, after reduci FR 
trifling places, and coll ng the . 
field, returned to England, where he was recejy 0 
with the greateſt applauſe; and as a grateful l 
ward of his ſervices, the king preſented him with 
lands to the value of five hundred pounds a year 

No ſooner had the protector arrived in Longo; 
than he aſſembled a parliament ; whom he 0 
vailed on to grant him a patent, by which he 
was empowered to aſſume more honour and pri 
vileges than had been before granted to any 
prince on the Engliſh throne. Notwithſtandin 

this circumſtance evinces a ſtriking proof of * 
vanity of Somerſet ; yet the ſalutary laws which 
were the effect of it, proved greatly advantage. 
ous to the nation. All laws paſſed fince the 
reign of Edward III. touching high treaſon, alſo 
thoſe paſſed during the late reign, extendin 
the crime of felony, the former acts againſt he. 
refies, and the ſtatute of the fix articles, were all 
repealed in conſequence of Somerſet's elevation, 

«© The ſupremacy of the king was again con- 
firmed, and thoſe heirs to the crown particy- 
larized in the late king's will, who ſhould at.“ 
tempt to interrupt the order of ſucceſſion, ſhould 
be deemed guilty of treaſon and puniſhed ac. 
cordingly. . The benefit of the clergy, and the 
privileges of ſanctuary were reſtored, except 
to aſſaſſins, and four ſorts of thieves mention- 
in the act. Private maſſes were prohibited, 
and the cup reſtored to the laity. The king 
was empowered to fill the vacant ſees, by which 
means fraudulent elections were aboliſhed, 
The cognizance of matrimonial and teſtamen- 
tary cauſes, was removed from the eccleſiaſti- 
cal to the civil courts. They granted to Ed- 
ward all the foundations for chauntries, chapels, 
and colleges, of which Henry had not yet 
taken poſſeſſion.“ 
Notwithſtanding the law, which veſted the 
the king's proclamation with the force of a ſta- 
tute, it was agreed by the protector that it ſhould 
be repealed ; yet he ſtill meant to retain the dil- 
| cretionary power, which had been ever exerciſed 
by the crown ; and except in ſome few trifling 
points, is equal to the power of making laws. 

Notwithſtanding the protector was 
inveſted with ſo extenſive an authority, * 
it muſt be acknowledged, he did not abuſe it; 
which is plainly evinced, by the many excellent 
laws he framed for the general benefit of the ſub- 
jects, and in order to effect the much defired plan 
of reformation. Among many other orders which 
he ſtrictly enjoined was one, that no formal pro- 
ceſſion ſhould be made with candles on Candle- 
mas-day, palms on Palm Sunday; and that the 
ſuperſtitious cuſtom of proſtration before the crols 
on Good Friday, ſhould be totally aboliſhed ; he 
alſo ordered all images to be removed from the 
churches ; but as to auricular confeſſion, he left 
the people at liberty to practiſe it or not, accord- 
ing to their own diſcretion. . 

But as the reformation inereaſed in England, 
the proſpect of accompliſhing the union decreaſed 
in Scotland; the queen dowager as well as the | 
clergy, having conceived, great diſſike to a nation, 
who had deviated ſo much from the principles 
eſtabliſhed by the ſee of Rome. : 
| Somerſet now took the precaution of ſecuring 
to himſelf an eaſy acceſs into the heart of Scot- 
land; and this he effected, by the reduction ot 
Haddington, which he gave orders to be apr 
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a ord Grey; he alſo erected ſome forti- 
| —_ by ue, and theſe, together with 
Broughty, and ſome ſmall caſtles in poſſeſſion of 
che Engliſh, he confidered as ſufficient to keep 
the Scots in ſubjection. 0 8 

Six thouſand men under the command of Deſſe 
Eſpanvilliers, arrived in the Frith of Forth 


from France, in order to 


duction of Broughty. 
7 The Hb dowager of Scotland now aſſembled 


a parliament, and availing herſelf of the diſputes 
which ſubſiſted between the two nations, and be- 
ing anxious for her daughter's ſafety, ſolicited 
them that ſhe might be conveyed to France, and 
there placed under the care of their ancient ally. 
The regent was now created duke of Chatele- 
rut, and a yearly revenue of two thouſand livres 
granted him by the French king, in order to ob- 
tain his conſent for the young queen's departure. 
She, in conſequence of this gratification to the 
regent, Was ſuffered to embark on board the fleet 
deſtined for France; and after being conveyed 
round the Orkneys and Ireland, to avoid the 
Engliſh fleet under admiral Seymour, who was 
then cruizing in the Frith of Edinburgh, landed 
ſafe in Brittany, from whence ſhe was eſcorted to 
| Paris. | . 
The combined troops of Scotland and France 
now undertook the ſiege of Haddington, which 
they proſecuted with great vigour, till the ap- 
proach of the Engliſh forces, commanded by the 
earl of Shrewſbury, when they thought proper to 
make a precipitate retreat. 5 
The plan of reformation was now confidered as 
an object of the greateſt importance to the nation; 


mittee of divines was appointed by the council, 
with orders to form a new liturgy for the ſervice 
of the church, on fo liberal a plan, as might be 
adopted by Chriſtians of every denomination. 
This was accordingly effected, and eſtabliſhed 
by parliament, who ordained that a perfect uni- 
formity ſhould prevail throughout all religious 
rites and 'ceremonies. The accompliſhment of 
this important point was purchaſed at a very dear 
rate, as many cruelties were practiſed which 
would have diſgraced even a papiſt, | | 
Notwithſtanding the zeal with which the pro- 
tector forwarded the reformation, yet much cau- 
tion was neceſſary, as there till remained many 
advocates for the church of Rome, as alſo many 
| Private enemies to the protector; among the moſt 
powerful of whom, might be ranked his own bro- 
ther, the lord Seymour : this ambitious young 
nobleman's pretenſions to the princeſs Elizabeth, 


pened in the month of September; but finding 
his hopes deſtroyed, by a clauſe inſerted in the 
vill of her father, the late king, he was obliged 
o have recourſe to ſome other method to accom- 
piſh the defigris, which his boundleſs ambition 
ud flattered him with the hopes of acquiring. 

| This infatuated young nobleman, in order the 
more effectually to ſucceed in his much wiſhed for 
delign, raiſed a body of two thouſand men, which 
* aſſembled in different parts, with a view of 
curing the perſon of the king, and ſeating him- 
elf on the throne. In conſequence of theſe 
Mwarrantable proceedings, the council being met, 
ued an order for Seymour to be committed a 
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aſſiſt the earl of Arran 


and in order to forward its completion, a com- 


were the more ſanguine at this time, on account 
of the death of the queen dowager, Which hap- 


| „ 
Cloſe priſoner to the Tower. Commiſſioners being 
appointed to take cognizance of this matter; they 
met accordingly, when he was accuſed of having 
engaged in an unlawful conſpiracy againſt the 
ſtate, and of giving aggravation to this crime, by 
countenancing pirates, and committing many de- 
predations on the ſubjects of foreign ſtates, who 
were in perfect friendſhip with the King of 
England. 6 

Seymour was now diveſted of the . 5. 
office of high admiral, and a charge 349. 
of high treaſon being preferred aainft him, which 
conſiſted of thirty-three articles, they were laid 
before the privy-council; by his brother the duke 
of Somerſet; who was obliged to have recourſe 
to this method, as all his remonſtrances had been 
diſregarded by Seymour. In order for a more clear 
and impartial examination of the noble delinquent; 
the council agreed to proceed in a body to the 
Tower. Seymour, at their approach, reſolutely 
demanded an impartial trial; he requeſted alſo, 
that he might be allowed time to examine the 
charges exhibited againſt him, in order to be 
enabled to make a proper defence. This requeſt 
the council thought proper to refuſe, and deter- 
mined on his death, by ordering a bill of at- 
tainder to be brought into parliament for that pur- 
poſe. ; 5 

Very little oppoſition being made to this bill, it 
paſſed both houſes, and ſhortly after received the 
royal aſſent; in conſequence of which, the unfor- 
tunate Seymour was beheaded on Tower-hill, on 
the tenth of May; the behaviour of the protector 


[on this occaſion was ſeverely cenſured by the na- 


tion in general, The deſtroying the life of his 
brother, without adducing any legal proofs of his 
guilt, when even the accuſations themſelves were 
grounded on the' moſt trivial circumſtances, and 
at the ſame time denying him the privilege of bein 

heard in his own defence, were conſidered by every 
impartial perſon, as inſtances of the higheſt cri- 
minality, and what even the greateſt barbarian 
would bluſh to be guilty of. 


% 
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Notwithſtanding the prejudices the nation had 
conceived againſt the inſtitution of monks and 
friars, yet the ſuppreſſion of theſe orders was now 


the cauſe of many complaints among the people, 


who began to feel the effects which the deſtruc- 
tion of the monaſteries had occaſioned. . 
The abbey lands, which were now diſpoſed of 


among the higher claſſes of the people, were 
| thereby ſubjected to different modes of cultivation. 


Wool being found to be a more advantageous 


| commodity than meal, the proprietors converted 


their lands into paſtures accordingly. The rents of 
lands, which were formerly granted at a very low 
rate by the monks and priors, were now con- 


| fiderably advanced, and the money which uſed to 


circulate among the poor, was now ſpent in the 
capital. 3 Te. 

The negle& of the cultivation of arable land 
introduced a ſcarcity of bread, which proved a 
circumſtance intolerably grievous to the poorer 
claſſes of the people; and great numbers being 
entirely deſtitute of employment, in conſequence 
of the decay of agriculture, the whole nation re- 
ſounded with reproaches againſt the nobility, who 
were repreſented as the authors of all the public 
calamities. TT ON 

In order to alleviate the diſtreſſes of the people, 


Somerſet appointed commiſſioners to examine ny 
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all matters relating to incloſures, highways,” and 
cottages. The nobility and gentry, reprobated 
the commiſſion as being contrary to law ; and the 
lower orders of the people, imagining that the 
object was to reduce them to a ſtate of ſervility, 
determined to take up arms in their own defence. 
In conſequence of theſe diſcontents, infurrections 
broke out in different parts of England. Sir Wil- 
liam Herbert diſperſed the inſurgents, who had 
aſſembled in Wiltſhire ; as did lord Gray, of Wil- 
ton, thoſe of ſeveral of the counties adjacent to 


Oxford and Glouceſter. A conſiderable number 


of the rioters were ſlain, and many others were 
puniſhed by the martial law. 
A formidable conſpiracy was promoted in De- 
vonſhire, where the malecontents, amounting to 
ten thouſand, were headed by a ſoldier of courage 
and experience, named Humphry Arundel; and 
they were encouraged in their oppoſition by the 
inflammatory diſcourſes of ſome fanatic incendia- 
ries among the clergy. The inſurgents of Devon- 
ſhire preſented a paper to the king, demanding 
that maſs ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed, the law of the 
ſix articles reſtored, one half of the abbey-lands 
reſumed, and redreſs granted in caſes of public 
grievances. To theſe requiſitions the council gave 
an unfavourable anſwer, at the fame time adviſing 


the inſurgents to decline any further reſiſtance to 


the authority of the crown, and promiſing them 


a full pardon on condition that they ſhould im- 


mediately return to their allegiance. . 


This diſappointment ſo exaſperated the multi- 


tude, that they immediately laid fiege to Exeter, 
which place the inhabitants defended with ſingular 
bravery. At this time lord Ruſſel was encamped 


at Honiton, where, being joined by Sir William || berg, where he was repulſed by the Engliſh; who, 


Herbert, lord Gray, and ſome others, he reſolved 
to march to the relicf of Exeter, which was in the 
moſt imminent danger of being ſubdued by the 
rebels. Theſe forces uniting, a vigorous attack 
was made upon the malecontents, who were ſoon 
driven from all their poſts ; and both in the battle 
and the purſuit, great numbers were ſlain and taken 


N Arundel, and the other ringleaders, 


eing eſcorted to London, were tried and exe- 
cuted, and many of inferior diſtinction ſuffered 
under the martial law. 8 
Still more fatal conſequences enſued from the 
inſurrection in Norfolk, where a banditti of ſix- 
teen thouſand men put themſelves under the com- 
mand of a man named Kit, by trade a tanner, 
and Conyers, an eccleſiaſtic, who acted as chap- 
lain to this lawleſs rabble. Theſe people inſiſted 
on the removal of ſeveral perſons holding high 
offices under government, that other men ſhould 
be appointed to form the privy- council, and that 
the ancient rites and ceremonies ſhould be again 
authorized. Having eſtabliſhed their quarters up- 
on Mouſhold-hill, in the neighbourhood of Nor- 
wich, Kit and others formed themſelves into a 
committee, and ſat in judgment under a large tree, 
which, on that account, received the name of the 
oak of reformation. Having reduced Norwich, 
they cloſely impriſoned the mayor and many of the 
principal inhabitants of that city. The protector 
commanded the marquis of Northampton to 
march againſt the rebels, but he was repulſed, and 
lord Sheffield was flain in the action. if 
Soon after the defeat of the marquis of North- 
-ampton, the earl of Warwick was ordered to lead 
an army of fix thouſand men to oppoſe the rebels. 


With theſe troops, who had been collected for the || 
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purpoſe of proſecuting the war. againſt: 
Warwick, after Kh. uy Kiba ky nt 
[of the inſurgents to flight, attacked _ vi 
pletely routed the main Ty of their army 56 
the engagement and the purſuit, two thoufand 5 
the rebels loſt their lives; and though Kit th 4 
ng 3 from the field of battle, he W. 
on the following day, apprehended i 
where he had 1 birnleff ; and 5 aber c 
he was hung in chains upon Norwich caſtle kj 
nine of his aſſociates were executed upon the oak 
of reformation, „ a 
Upon receiving information of the fate of t 
Norfolk inſurgents, great numbers of thoſe 1 
Vorkſhire took advantage of the offer of pardon 
and preſently after they had ſurrendered thei: 
arms, the protector publithed a general amneſt 
The lenity ſhewn to the rebels, ſerved to Indra, 
the averſion that the nobility had conceived againſt 
the protector; but though they made no ſcruple 
of declaring their ſentiments, they were not ſo im- 
prudent as to proceed to any adts of violence 
againſt him: their forbearance may, perhaps, be 
juſtly aſcribed to the dread they entertained of 
creating freſh diſſenſions; for they were apprized 
of the fatal blow that had been given to the fo- 
reign intereſts of England, by the late inteſtine 
diviſions. ' | 
During the diſtracted ftate of affairs in England 
the king of France raiſed a powerful army, which 
he pretended to be deſtined for ſome other expe. 
dition, and attempted to regain poſſeſſion of Bou- 
logne, and all other places in his dominions, that 
had been conquered by Henry VIII. He reduced 
ſeveral caſtles, and made an attack upon Boulen- 


„he Was, 


notwithſtanding, removed their artillery, after 
they had deſtroyed the fortifications of the fort, 
The domeſtic contentions of England alſo afford. | 
ed the Scots an opportunity of making reprizals 
upon that country, and they ſoon repoſſeſſed 
themſelves of the town of Hadding:on. 

The plague breaking out among the French 
troops, and violent rains falling during the har- 
veſt ſeaſon, contributed to repreſs the hopes that 
Henry of France had conceived, of reducing 
Boulogne before the concluſion of the campaign; 
and therefore he appointed Gaſper de Coligny, 
lord of Chatillon, an enterprizing and experien- 
ced officer, to the command of his troops, and re- 
paired to Paris. After the departure of the king, 
Coligny made ſeveral bold but ineffectual attempts 
to ſubdue the place; but at length deſpairing of 
ſucceſs at that unfavourable ſeaſon of the year, be 
declined the proſecution of a fruitleſs fiege, and 
contented himſelf with blockading the enemy. 

Upon the commencement. of hoſtilities with 
France, the protector determined to ſtrengthen ns 
intereſt, by contracting an alliance with the em- 
peror ; and diſpatched ſecretary Page to Bruſſels, 
to hold a. conference there with Sir Philip 
Hobbs, the ordinary ambaſſador, on the ſubject 
of negotiating a treaty. England was in the mean 
time diſtracted by ſuch dreadful civil contentions, } 
as threatened to put a period to the exerciſe of 50- 
merſet's authority. | 

Having obtained the patent for inveſting bim 
with the powers of the ſovereignty, Somerlet 
judged himſelf to be no longer under the neceflity 
of cpuiing the natural haughtineſs of his tem. 
per ; but preſently diſguſted many of the moll 


conſiderable of the nobility, by his arbitrary and 
ta of nobility, by his at depot 


| e nroceedings. In ſhort, he rendered him- 
"ny 56 380 of be deteſtation: and he was 
, -eſented by his enemies as a parricide, a traitor, 
905 a facrilegious tyrant. He was accuſed of 
having meditated, and nearly effected, the deſtruc- 
698 of his country; and likewiſe of having de- 
moliſhed churches, tombs, and other places of 
ſacred dedication, for the purpoſe of gratifying 
his avarice and inordinate ambition *. It was 
further alledged againſt him, \ 
teracted the foreign intereſts of the kingdom, aſ- 
ſumed to himſelf all the powers of adminiſtration, 
and adopted an arbitrary plan of government, in 
direct oppoſition to the ſentiments of the council. 

To facilitate the execution of the plan they had 
projected againſt the protector, the lord St. John, 

refident of the council, the earls of Southamp- 
+ Arundel, and Warwick, and five other coun- 
ſellors, aſſembled at the palace of the biſhop of 
Ely, in Holborn, and aſſuming to themſelves the 


whole authority of the council, they proceeded 


to tranſact public buſineſs independent of the pro- 
tector, who they repreſented as the cauſe. of all 
the grievances of which the people ſo loudly com- 
plained, They informed all the principal nobility, 
and the moſt conſiderable of the gentry, of the 
meaſures they propoſed to adopt, ſeverally in- 
viting them to ſupport the caule in which they 
were engaged. They diſpatched meſſengers to 
the aldermen of London, and the lieutenant of 
the Tower, ſtrictly prohibiting them to acknow- 
ledge obedience to the duke of Somerſet, 

Upon receiving intelligence of the defection of 
the counſellors, the protector conducted the king 
from Hampton- court to Windſor; and having col- 


lected his friends and domeſtics, he determined to | 


repel the attacks that he ſuppoſed would be made 
by his adverſaries. Cranmer and Paget were the 
only men of great conſideration, who heartily eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of Somerſet ; and therefore he, 
in a ſhort time, abandoned the idea of oppoſing 
ſuch powerful antagoniſts, and made overtures 
for a reconciliation, at the ſame time meanly ſup- 
plicating pardon from the council. 5 

The pufillanimity of the protector ſo diſguſt- 
ed many of the moſt confiderable of his adherents, 
that they deſerted his cauſe, and attached them- 
ſelves to the earl of Warwick, whoſe party was 
now become the moſt formidable. The council 
preſented an addreſs to the young monarch, re- 


preſenting, that they being appointed by the late | 


king council for regulating the government 
during his majeſty's minority, had, in virtue of 
their offices, elected Somerſet to the dignity of lord 
protector of the realm, on the expreſs condition 
that heſhould not act in his public capacity without 
their advice, and the ſanction of their concurrence; 
that he had treated their remonſtrances, on the 
ſubject of violating the condition of his advance- 
ment, with contempt; that his preſumption was 
grown fo intolerable, as to inveſt his majeſty's per- 
ln with armed men, and levy forces againſt 
themſelves, and therefore they {upplicated to be 
admitted into the royal preſence ; that his majeſty 
vould be graciouſly pleaſed to extend to them his 
confidence and favour, and order the dependents 
of the protector to be diſmiſſed the court. 

he requeſts of the council being granted, 
omerſet only ſolicited to be treated with that re- 
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1% Itwas alledged againſt him, that he deſtroyed build - 
$5 With no other view than to procure materials for erect- 
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that he had coun- 


* 
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ſpect to which he conſidered his exalted ſtation 
gave him a claim. His hopes were, for ſome time, 
indulged ; but he was, at length, with ſeveral 
who eſpouſed his cauſe, committed to the Tower; 
and an impeachment was immediately exhibited 
againſt him, charging him with having betrayed 
the truſt repoſed in him by an uſurpation of the 
government, 33 

This revolution in the ſtate of affairs, gave the 
catholics the moſt ſanguine hopes that the ancient 
religion would be revived, But Warwick know- 
ing the young king to be ſtrongly attached to the 
reformation, declared in favour of the new doc- 
trines. Bonner was removed from the ſee of 
London; and ſuch diſreſpectful and degrading 
treatment did the earl of Southampton expe- 
rience from the people in power, that he quitted 


the court in diſguſt; and ſuch was the poignancy 


of his feelings, that in a ſhort time he fell a victim 
to diſappointment and vexation. 
The aſſurance that he ſhould be | 
treated with all poſſible lenity, had in- *P+ 1550. 
duced Somerſet to kneel before the council; and 
in that humiliating poſture, acknowledge the juſ- 
tice of the accuſations adduced againſt him ; and 
he even ſubſcribed a paper, containing the ſeveral 
articles of his confeſſion, which being ſubmitted 
to the conſideration of parliament, a reſolution 
was paſſed for confiſcating the eſtates of Somerſet, 
to the uſe of the king. But the humility of his 
conduct protected him from any further puniſh- 
ment, and even obtained him a mitigation of that 
already denounced, At length a remiſſion of the 
penalty impoſed upon him was granted, and bein 
reſtored to freedom, he was, in two months after, 


| re-eſtabliſhed in his ſeat in the council. 


Though Warwick and his adherents had vehe- 
mently declaimed againſt the adminiſtration of So- 
merſet, he ſoon found himſelf under the neceſſity 
of purſuing meaſures full as obnoxious to the pub- 
lic, if not more ſo, than thoſe adopted by the 
protector. The party now in power, after divers 
expedients for contracting a friendſhip with the 
emperor, found themſelves reduced to the neceſſity 
of accepting terms offered by the king of France, 
through the agency of an Italian named Guidotti, 
and a treaty was in conſequence negotiated to the 
tollowing purport : That Boulogne ſhould be ſur- 


| rendered to the king of France, who, as a com- 


penſation for theexpence incurred in improving the 
fortreſs, ſhould pay to England four hundred 
thouſand crowns of gold; and that the contract- 
ing powers ſhould give hoſtages for the due per- 
formance of theſe and the other articles of the 
treaty. It was alſo ſtipulated, that a marriage 
ſhould be ſolemnized between the king of Eng- 
land and the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of the 
king of France; but this agreement was not car- 
ried into effect. | | 

Upon the reſignation of Thirley, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, that ſee was united to the biſhopric 
of - London; and Ridley, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
obtained the. preſentation. In the courſe of this 
year, Polydore Virgil, who had refided forty 
years in England, moſt of which period he had 
employed in the compilation of the Engliſh hiſ- 
tory, was permitted to retire to his native country, 
in conſideration of the public advantages derived 
from his literary talents and induſtry, 


wn... 


8 


ing a ſuperb reſidence for himſelf. The palace thus built 
| by the protector was Somerſet-houſe, * * 
| SY 
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a In conſequence of the biſhops of 
A. P. 1551. Chicheſter, Worceſter, Exeter, and 
Wincheſter, having refuſed to embrace ſome par- 
ticular points of the new doctrines, they were de- 
prived of their eccleſiaſtical dignities; and though 
the proceedings againſt theſe prelates were ſevere, 
they were productive of ſalutary effects; for the re- 
ſult was, a ſpeedy union in the mode of divine wor- 
- ſbip. The princeſs Mary alone continued to reject 
the new liturgy, which was as zealouſly adhered to 
by her fiſter Elizabeth. Diſguſted at the inſults 
ſhe continually received, on account of her re- 
ligious principles, Mary concerted meaſures for 
covered and rendered abortive, 

The inſatiable ambition of the enterprizing earl 
of Warwick, tempted him to aim at a ſtill more 
exalted ſtation ; for the attainment of which, his 
conſummate art ſuggeſted to him a variety of ex- 
pedients; and he had the addreſs to perſuade a 


conſiderable number of his adherents, to ſupport | 


him in all his aſpiripg undertakings. As the de- 
ceaſed earl of Northumberland left no iſſue, and 
as his brother Sir Thomas Percy, had been at- 
tainted, the title became extinct, and the eſtate 
was confiſcated. Warwick obtained a grant from 
the crown, in virtue of which he took poſſeſſion 
of the large eſtates, and the title formerly enjoyed 
by the Northumberland family. 


retiring from England, but her deſign was diſ- E b 
I was, after he had remained two months 
a cloſe priſoner in the Tower, beheaded upon 
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ciples of law or juſtice; be eligible to t 
part in deciding upon the fate of a man, 
whom they notoriouſly bore a moſt imp 
enmity. Somerſet was charged with high 
in laying the plan of an intended rebellion 
felony, in meditating the death of ſeveral mem. 


ake any 
againſt 
lacahle 
treaſon, 
and of 


bers of the privy-council. When the people 
who held Somerſet in the higheſt eſteem, learnt 
that he was acquitted of the firſt charge, they ex. 
preſſed their joy by the loudeſt acclamations: but 
feelings of a more diſtreſſing kind preſently ſue. 
ceeded, for the duke was pronounced guilty of 
felony, and ſentenced to ſuffer death. 
'The unfortunate duke of Somerſet 5 
D. 1552, 


Tower- hill, amidſt an immenſe concourſe of com. 


miſerating ſpectators; many of whom ruſhed to- 


wards the ſcaffold, to dip their handkerchiefs in 
his blood; and theſe being conſidered by the pol. 
ſeſſors as ſo many ſacred relicks, they preſeryeq 
them with uncommon care, | 
Though Somerſet was by no means deſtitute of 
failings, his conduct upon the whole, intitled him 
to a more happy fate; for his faults are rather 
to be imputed to the deficiency of intellect, than 


the malignancy of his heart: and though unquz- 


lified for the exalted ſtation, to which he was ad. 
vanced, in a more humble ſphere he might hare 
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The earldom of Wiltſhire was given to William paſſed through life with honour and reputation, 

Paulet, lord St. John, who was appointed to the || The duke of Somerſet was not the only ſacrifice ty tl 
office of lord high treaſurer; and Sir William || the ambition and jealouſy of Northumberland, b. 
Herbert was created earl of Pembroke. | Sir Thomas Arundel and Sir Michael Stanhope hi 

Though Somerſet was degraded from his former || were beheaded ; and Sir Ralph Vane and Sir Miles 

dignity, the new earl of Northumberland was ex- || Patridge were hanged, on the charge of being the U 

ceedingly jealous of the popularity he ſtill en- duke's accomplices in treaſon, With their laſt 

joyed; and projected means for accompliſhing || breath, they ſolemnly diſavowed having been N 
the defiruction of a man, whom he confidered as j| guilty of a fingle act tending to injure their coun- Ti: 

the chief obſtacle to the attainment of his aſpiring || try, or diſhonour their king, | be 

views. In purſuance of his malignant deſign, he A parliament being aſſembled, divers laws were a 

ſometimes by threats, and the moſt provoking in- || paſſed for regulating both civil and religious con- ne 
dignities, and ſometimes by a variety of the moſt || cerns, The new liturgy was confirmed, and by 
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artful expedients, urged him to utter ſevere re- 
flectiops and menacing expreſſions againſt his 
powerful rival, and raſhly to propoſe means for 
obtaining revenge, which he had no ſooner con- 
ceived than he relinquiſhed the idea of purſuing. 
Having induced into his meaſures the friends 
and domeſtics of Somerſet, they treacherouſly re- 
ported to him every minute circumſtance of that 
devoted nobleman's conduct; particularizing every 
incautious word, dictated by the ſudden ebullition 
of rage; aſcribing to him propoſitions, of which 
they were e e the authors; and adopting 
every other means, that promiſed more violently to 
excite his rival's animoſity to a more ungovernable 
degree of intemperance. | 

Sir Thomas Palmer, a ſpy ſecretly retained in 
the ſervice of Northumberland, afferted, in the 


ordered to be read in all the churches within his 


| majeſty's dominions; and perſons of all denomi- 


nations were commanded regularly to attend pub- 
lic worſhip on very ſevere penalties. A law wi 
paſſed for the ſuppreſſion of uſury ; but expe- 
rience proved this highly injurious to the com- 
mercial intereſts of the kingdom; and therefore, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, it was repealed. 
The miniſtry introduced a bill to the houſe of 
lords, for reviving the ſevere ſtatutes againſt tres. 
ſon, which, in the early part of this reiga ha 
been annulled. Though this bill was calculated 
more particularly to operate againſt the peers, i 
was readily paſſed into a law, being oppoſed Þ) 
only one of that body. _ 
Although ſo many regulations had been late 
eſtabliſhed for ſecuring the religious reformatiol, 


hearing of the king, that Somerſet had concerted 
a plan for aſſaſſinating the duke; and Crane and 
his wife, who were dependents upon Somerſet, but 
bribed: falſely to accuſe him, and a man named 
Hammond, corroborated the forgery of Sir Tho- 
mas. In conſequence of theſe machinations, So- 
merſet was brought for trial before the marquis of 
Wincheſter, who was appointed to preſide on this 
ſolemn occaſion in the capacity of lord high 
ſteward. Among the twenty-ſeven peers who 
compoſed the jury, were Northumberland, 
Northampton, and Pembroke, who moſt certainly | 
could not, confiſtent either with any of the prin- 


the laity manifeſted a ſtrong inclination to abridg? 
the authority of the ecclefiaſtics, and even 19 
deſpoil them of their effects. Tonſtall, biſhop ® 
Durham, was oppreſſed with ſingular cruelt), 
notwithſtanding he was univerſally eſteemed ami 
of unimpeached integrity, and a divine of gre 
piety, and very extenſive and ſound learning. Has- 
ing meditated a plan for ſeizing the revenues e 
Durham, Northumberland removed Tonſtall from 
his ſee, and then exhibited a bill of attaindet 
againſt” him: but this bill was negatived by the 
houſe of commons. The duke foreſeeing that 
his defigns were likely to be interrupted by tbe 

| parliaments!) 
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d to the deceaſed Somerſet, he cauſed 

hc _— to be abruptly diſſolved. 
* Having cauſed a new parliament to 
A. D. 1553. be convened, bree e on ſo 
cul in the diſtribution of bribes, that a 
e of the aſſembly was entirely de- 
mo to his will. By corrupting the members, 
= duke procured the authority of parliament for 
p arating the ſee of Durham into two biſhoprics: 
* the king beſtowed the regalities, comprehend- 
= the juriſdiction of a count palatine, updn 
Northumberland. After the duke's laviſhly cor- 
rupt parliament had fat a month, he cauſed it to 
be diſmifſed; and then had recourſe to other 
means, for the gratification of his boundleſs am- 
— king being ſeized with a ſevere cough, 
a confirmed conſumption enſued; and it was con- 
jectured by great numbers, that the diſeaſe had 
been produced by the contrivances of Northum- 
berland, who, there was ſufficient reaſon to be- 


prehending that the period of his diſſolution was 
nearly arrived, the king expreſſed much anxiety, 
eſt the religion, as eſtablithed on the principles of 
the reformation, ſhould be reverſed, when the go- 
vernment ſhould devolve to his ſucceſſor Mary. 
Taking advantage of this diſpoſition of the king's 


him a diſtreſſing picture of the cruel perſecutions 
that would enſue from a popiſh ſucceſſion ; and 
by a number of ingeniouſly contrived inſinuations, 
he laboured to impreſs Edward with an idea of the 
olitical and religious neceſſity of obſtructing 
Mary's advancement to the regal dignity, 

No hope remaining of the king's recovery, 
Northumberland reſolved to conclude the mar- 
rage, which had been ſome time in agitation, 
between his fourth ſon, lord Guildford Dudley, 
and the lady Jane Gray, eldeſt daughter of the 


by the will of the late king, was declared to be 
next in ſucceſſion to his own daughters, 


arliamentary influence of the perſons who had. 


mind, Northumberland artfully repreſented to | 


new duke of Suffolk and Frances Brandon, who, | 


In conſequence of the infinuations of the duke, 
etters-patent were iſſued, for precluding the ad- 
rancement of the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth to | 
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the throne, and eſtabliſhing the right of ſucceſſion 
in favour of the heirs of Frances Brandon, ducheſs 
of Suffolk. The inftrument was at firſt oppoſed 
by the judges, on the principle of the illegality of 
the meaſure it was calculated to effect; but the 
denunciations of vengeance, and promiſes of re- 
ward of the duke of Northumberland, at length 
obtained their acquieſcence; and, excepting Sir 
Thomas Hales, they all affixed to it their reſpec- 
tive ſignatures; and it was afterwards ſubſcribed 
by all the members of the privy-council, 

In a ſhort time after the above deed had re- 
ceived the authority preſcribed by the law as ne- 
ceflary to conſtitute it an effectual inſtrument, the 
king was attacked by a ſevere aſthma, which, in 
the ſixteenth year of his age, and the ſeventh of 
his reign, put a period to his exiſtence, | 

King Edward VI. was a youth of great perſonal 


lated by the ſtricteſt rules of diſcretion ; but his 
character received its moſt valuable diſtinction, 


lieve, aſpired at the poſſeſſion of the crown. Ap- || from his fincere piety towards God, and his great 


benevolence towards his fellow- creatures. He 
poſſeſſed a keen penetration, a retentive memory, 
and a ſound judgment; and theſe natural advan- 
tages were highly improved, by a careful educa- 
tion under the beſt inſtructors that the age in 
which he lived could afford. His public conduct 
was influenced by thoſe, who, from their years 
and experience were ſuppoſed to be better quali- 
fied to direct the operations of government, and 
therefore his public character will not admit of 
much diſplay ; but had he lived to act from the 


ſucceeding monarchs ; who, from his conduct, 
would have been taught that their own happineſs, 
and that of their ſubje&s, muſt reſult from a due 
regard to the will of the Almighty, the rules of 
public juſtice, and the practice of private virtue. 
| Chriſt's-hoſpital, an inſtitution that ſhould create 
in his ſucceſſors a virtuous emulation of the im- 
mortal fame that it has inſeparably annexed to his 


memory, was founded by this young, but truly 
| amiable ſovereign, x 


i 


2 


king's death, hoping to get the perſon of 
me princeſs Mary into his power. The council 
ud requeſted her to viſit her brother during his 
ilneſs, and ſhe had proceeded within eighteen 
mies of the metropolis, when the earl of Arun- 
gel informed her of Edward's deceaſe, and of the 
edeme concerted againſt her; in conſequence of 
Wich the haſtened to Framlington in Suffolk, 
Mere, provided it ſhould appear improbable that 
could ſucceſsfully contend for her right of in- 
"mance, the meant to embark for Flanders. 
While in this retirement, the princeſs diſpatch- 


HE duke of Northumberland concealed the 


R FT. 


| gentry, commanding them immediately to pro- 
claim her the legal heireſs to the throne of Eng- 
land. Mary's pretenſions could not reaſonably be 
diſputed, and thoſe advanced in favour of- the 
lady Jane Gray, were univerſally confidered as 
being ſupported on a very precarious foundation. 
Deſpairing that the accompliſhment of his wiſhes 
would be accelerated by longer diſſimulation, the 
duke of Northumberland, attended by the duke 
of Suffolk, and ſome others of the nobility, went 
to Sion-houſe, to fignify to lady Jane Gray, that 
ſhe was now intitled to aſcend the throne, by vir- 


— 


circular letters to the nobility and principal 
SR | | 


by the deceaſed king. | 
| | „„ Lady 


accompliſhments; he was of a mild and conde- 
ſcending temper ; his whole conduct was regu- 


dictates of his own mind, it may be preſumed, 
| that he would have proved a brilliant example to 
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Lady Jane knowing but very little of the mea- 
ſures that had been purſued in her behalf, received 
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* 


the intelligence with grief and aſtoniſnment. For 
ſome time ſhe appeared to be wholly inconſolable; 
but the noblemen were ſo preſſing in their perſua- 
ſions, that at length ſhe reluctantly yielded her con- 
ſent; and the following day they conducted her to 
the Tower, there to paſs a few days, according to 
the cuſtom of the times, previous to her procla- 
mation. | 
Lady Jane Gray was, on the tenth of July, pro- 
claimed queen of England: but on this occation, 
no expreſſions. of joy were maniteſted, but the 
aſtoniſhment of the people appeared to be uni- 
verſal. 
Northumberland was already ſufficiently ob- 
noxious to the public: but he increaſed the 
odium annexed to his character, by an act of ſingu- 
lar barbarity, A boy bad expreſſed himſelf with 
an unmeaning, and therefore a pardonable free- 
dom, on the ſubject of the proclamation; and 
Northumberland cruelly cauſed him to be nailed 
to the pillory, and to be deprived of both his 


ears. This reign being commenced by an act of | 


ſuch extreme rigour, gave the people but little 
encouragement to hope for future happineſs. | 

Iny the interim, the people of Suffolk repaired 
to the princeſs Mary, and amidft their zealous 
profeſſions of duty and allegiance, threw out ſome 
modeſt intimations, that they were terribly ap- 
prehenſive the faith the princeſs profeſſed, would 


induce her to ſuppreſs the proteſtant religion; 


whereupon ſhe declared, that ſhe, was reſolved to 
maintain the laws that her brother had eſtablithed. 
This aſſurance engaged them heartily to eſpouſe 
her cauſe, and in a ſhort time forty thouſand men 
repaired to her ſtandard. FD 

The earls of Suſſex and Bath, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction, with their friends, tenants, 
and dependents, alſo joined the princeſs, Hav- 
ing found means to procure their enlargement 
from the Tower, Pembroke and Arundel called an 
aſſembly of all the noblemen reſident in, and ad- 
jacent to London, who were attached to Mary; and 


Arundel addreſſed them, expatiating on the tyran- | 


nical and cruel proceedings of Northumberland ; 
and he concluded with propoſing, that all the perſons 
preſent ſhould vow allegiance to their lawful ſove- 
reign ; which, he obſerved, would be the only 
means of effectually diſappointing the ambitious 
and wicked defigns of Northumberland. This 
propoſition being ſeconded by Pembroke, he 
graſped his ſword, declaring, he was reſolved to 
oppoſe any man who ſhould preſume to diſpute 
the juſtice of Mary's pretenfions. The mayor 
and aldermen of London being ſummoned to at- 
tend, they were informed of the reſolution that 
had paſſed ; after which the aſſembly proceeded 
to the croſs in Cheapfide, where, amidſt the accla- 
mations of an immenſe concourſe of people, Mary 
was proclaimed queen of England. 


. 


In ten days after lady Jane Gray had been com- 
pelled to aſſumethe ſceptre, ſhe joy fully relinquiſhed 
all the pageantry of a crown, and returned to the 
more humble ſphere of domeſtic happineſs. Cou- 
riers were now diſpatched to the duke of Northum- 
berland, with orders for him immediately to diſ- 
miſs his troops, and acknowledge allegiance to 
the queen as his lawful ſovereign: but the greateſt 


Part of his forces had deſerted, and he had dil. 


nded the reſt before the arrival of the meſſen. 


| Guildford Dudley, and lady Jane Gra 


ENGLAND. 


paired to pay their acknowledgments 

who was met by her fiſter Elizabeth, at my 
of a thouſand cavalry, which that princess = 
raiſed for the purpoſe of oppoſing the party 0 
were deſirous of advancing a branch of the Suff * 
family to the throne. 8 " 
Northumberland being arreſted b 

Arundel, he fell on 8 eee, 
humiliating terms, ſupplicated favour and Sake 
tion. The duke's three ſons, the lord Warwick 
Ambroſe, and Henry Dudley, were alſo os 4 
into cuſtody ; as were his brother, Sir Anthony 
Dudley, the marquis of Northampton, Sir Joh 
Gates, and Sir Thomas Palmer; and theſe 1 
ſoners were all ordered to the Tower, there *r 
kept in cloſe confinement. : 
In a ſhort time after, the duke of Suffolk, lord 


OE 


Et Tay, Were ap. 
prehended. Moſt of the above perſonages, hoy. 


ever, experienced the royal clemency, as the 
queen deemed it prudent to commence her reien 
with acts of popularity, But the coodudt f 
Northumberland had been too atrociouſly criming 
for any relaxation of the law to be admitted in his 
favour. 

Upon his trial, the duke propoſed the two fol. 
lowing queſtions to the court : firſt, © Whether x 
* man could be deemed guilty of treaſon, for 
acting in conformity, to orders given him by 
{© the council, and iſſued under the ſanction of 
“the great ſeal ?” ſecondly, * Whether perſons 
cc equally culpable, WEre eligible to preſide as the 
% judges, who were to decide his fate?” He 


convey ſanction or legality to any warrant, or other 
inſtrument ; and that all perſons who were not fiig- 
matized by any criminal accuſation on record, 
were preſumed to be innocent, and were therefore 
qualified to act in a judicial capacity. The duke 
immediately pleaded guilty, and he was con- 


demned to be beheaded. Being brought to the 


| ſcaffold, he exprefled the moſt poignant remorſe 


tor the devaſtations he had committed upon the 
effects of the church, and lamented his incapa- 
city to make reſtitution. A ſhort time before tie 
fatal blow was ſtruck, he acknowledged himſelf 
a Roman catholic. At the ſame time, Sir The 


1 2 o 1 
mas Palmer and Sir John Gates were executed; 


but the other adherents to Northumberland were 
reſpited, and ſoon afterwards they were proclaim- 
ed objects of the royal clemency. | 
The ſatisfaction that the public enjoyed, in con- 
ſequence of the crown having devolved to the legi- 
timate heir, was greatly abated, when they con- 
ſidered, that there was great reaſon to apprehend, 
that the Roman catholic religion would be re- 
eſtabliſhed in England. The fears of the people 
were not without foundation ; for the queen had 
been educated in the Roman catholic faith, to 
which, though political conſiderations induced 
her to diſguiſe her ſentiments, ſhe was at this 
time a moſt violent bigot. Although ſhe had ſo- 
lemnly declared in the council, that ſhe would 
never attempt to put any reſtraint upon the fe. 
ligious conduct of her ſubje&s, ſhe had no ſooner 
obtained the ſceptre, than ſhe avowed a full belic 
in the doctrines of the church of Rome. 
Shortly after Mary's advancement, Bonnet, 
Tonſtall, Heath, Day, Gardiner, and Voiſey, 


| were re-eſtabliſhed in their reſpective biſhoprics: 


but Hooper, biſnop of Glouceſter, and Coverdale, 


gers. Vaſt numbers of people of all ranks re 


biſhop of Exeter, were impriſoned, and all pol 


{ible 


was informed, that the ſeal of an uſurper could non 


* 
, 
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ance was ſhewn to the catholic 

- „ who, though expreſſly contrary to the 
biſhops a, a rad to reſtore the 
— braticn of maſs. Judge Hales, who had ſo re- 
ſolutely perſevered in ſupport of the qucen's pre- 
tenſions, Was committed to priſon; and the ri- 

orous treatment he experienced was fo diſtreſſ- 
ing to his mind, that he became frantic, and put 
an end to his own life. 5 # 

The enemies of the reformation ſo violently 
jnſulted Peter Martyr, profeſſor of theology at 
Oxford, that he was under the neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing refuge from the popular fury; and he fled to 
the houſe of Cranmer, though that prelate was 
in circumſtances of the greateſt danger, the 
court party having denounced vengeance againſt 
him. Bonner continually employed himſelf in 
diſcharging invidious reflections againſt the pri- 
mate; and, in order to prejudice the public 
againſt the reformed religion and its converts, 
he induſtriouſly circulated a report, that Cranmer 
had humiliated himſelf before the queen, and 

ublicly declared himſelf defirous of formally 
diſavowing the faith to which he had before 
adhered. | 1 ; 

To reſcue his character from Bonner's falſe and 
ſcurrilous accuſations, the primate drew u 
memorial, containing a full avowal of all his re- 
ligious principles; and he declared himſelf ready, 
if the queen's permiſſion could be obtained, to 
undertake a public juſtification of every article the 
paper exhibited, This writing being publiſhed 


fible counten 


was ſummoned to attend the ſtar-chamber, where 
he was examined by the council, to whom he 
freely confefled himſelf the author of this ob- 
noxious paper; but he was diſmiſſed for the preſent, 


council, that Cranmer had ever conducted him- 
ſelf with peculiar moderation; that to his inter- 
ference ſhe was wholly indebted for the religious 
liberty ſhe enjoyed, during her father's reign ; 
and therefore they. adviſed, that harſh meaſures 
might not be purſued againſt him. But the 
bigotted, vindictive, and ungrateful Mary, averred, 
that ſhe had no knowledge of Cranmer, farther 
than that he was the man who had pronounced 
the ſentence of divorce againſt her mother, and 
taken an active part in the introduction of the 
new mode of divine worſhip. The primate and 


mer being accuſed as the ſuppoſed author of 
divers ſeditious and libellous publications. At 
the ſame time a great number of other ecclefi- 
alies were impriſoned. Peter Martyr, John 
Laſco, and all the foreign proteſtants who had 
repaired to England, with a view of ſheltering 
themſelves from perſecution, were allowed to 
depart unmoleſted from Mary's dominions, be- 
ore the expiration of a limited time; and many 
natives of England, who were converts to the 
reformed religion, foreſeeing that their princi- 
ples would expoſe them to perſecution, retreated 
to foreign lands. 
Queen Mary was crowned on the firſt of Oc- 
tober, by Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter ; and 
it this time an act of amneſty was publiſhed, 
om the benefit of which, however, many per- 
ons were nominally excluded; and it was ſo 
ormed, as not to operate in favour of any perſon 
Pprehended before the month of September. 


Jt; 


a | 


entirely without the knowledge of Cranmer, he 


It was repreſented to the queen by ſome of the | 


old Latimer being ſummoned to attend the coun- 
ol, they were committed to the Tower, the for- 


N 


the emperor, and biſhop Gardiner. 
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| The proteſtant inhabitants of England were 


confiderably more numerous than the Roman 
catholics; but by the contrivance of the men + 
who compoſed the adminiſtration, a great majo- 
rity of the houſe of commons was of the latter 
deſcription. And the queen's party was not leſs 
predominant in the houſe of peers; for moſt of 
the noblemen, who, during the reign of the late 
king, had ſtrenuoufly oppoſed the doGrines of 
the church of Rome, were now, either from 
motives of ambition or intereſt, induced to em- 
brace the religion of the court. | 
Upon opening the ſeſſion of parliament, maſs 
was performed in the Latin language ; and on 
this occaſion, Taylor, biſhop of Lincoln, ſpirit- 
edly refuſed to kneel, in conſequence of which 
he was expelled the houſe of peers. 244 K 
An act was pafled this ſellon, for the aboli- 
tion of every ſpecies of treaſon, not particula- 
rized inthe ſtatute of Edward III. and for revoking 
all felonies that did not exiſt prior to the firſt of 
Henry VIII, In the courſe of the following 


* 


ſeſſion the ſentence of divorce between Henry 


VIII. and Catharine of Arragon was revoked, as 
were all the ſtatutes paſſed in confirmation of that 
ſentence, This act alſo contained a repetition, 
declaratory of the illegitimate birth of the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, who was now treated by the 
queen, her fiſter, with great ſeverity, as ſhe had 
no further occaſion for her aſſiſtance. A bill was 
alſo paſſed, for reviving the powers of a law eſta- 
bliſhed in the preceding reign, making it felony 
tor twelve, or any greater number of perſons to 
aſſemble, for the purpoſe of introducing any kind 
of alteration in the eſtabliſhed religion ; and this 
act reſcinded the act of attainder, paſſed againft 
the duke of Norfolk. | : 

While the parliament was engaged in the above 
tranſactions, Mary privately entered into a nego- 
ciation with a man named Comtnendoni, who 
was agent to the pope's legate at the court of 
Bruffels; by whom ſhe cauſed a meſſage to be 
delivered to his holineſs, purporting, that ſhe 
ſhould conſider it as a peculiar felicity to unite 
herſelf and her kingdom to the ſee of Rome; 
concluding with a requeſt, that the pontiff would 
be pleaſed to nominate cardinal Pole legate for 
the negociation of ſo deſirable an union. 

The appointment of Pole to the management 
of this negociation, was equally diſagreeable to 
The oppreſ- 
five conduct of the emperor, had provoked the 
enmity of all the German princes of the pro- 
teſtant perſuaſion ; and in order to compentate, 
in ſome degree, the loſs of their alliances, he 
projected a marriage between his ſon Philip and 
the queen of England, which he feared would 
be prevented by the cardinal; fince it was ſtrong- 
ly conjectured, that Mary intended. to gtve that 
ecclefiaſtic her hand in marriage. Gardiner was 
alſo jealous of the cardinal, from theſe conſide- 
rations : having long flattered himſelf with the 
hope of obtaining the archbiſhopric of Canter- 
bury, he feared that if the cardinal ſhould come 
to England, inveſted with the legatine commiſ- 
ſion, he would be immediately put in nomina— 
tion to ſucceed to the archbiſhopric whenever it 
ſhould become vacant; and he further appre- 
hended, that his influence at court would be ef- 
fectually ruined by the cardinal, In order, 
therefore, to provide for his own intereſt, by in- 
tercepting the advancement of the cardinal, Woes 

mer 


ment was given for reviving all the ceremonials 


* 
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diner repreſented to the queen, that the extrava- 
gant and furious zeal of his rival, could not fail 
moſt eſſentially to obſtruct the execution of all 
the defigns her majeſty entertained in favour of 
the papacy. | 13 Ee? 

The emperot diſpatched an ambaſſador to the 
court of England, to intimate his intention to 
Mary; who, equally deſirous of contracting an 
alliance with ſo formidable a * and of more 
intimately connecting herſelf with her mother's 
family, joyfully embraced the propoſition. The 
marriage between Philip and the queen was ſtrong- 
ly recommended by Arundel, Paget, Norfolk, and 
Gardiner, as a meaſure that would be productive 


of the moſt ſalutary effects to the nation; and the 


latter urged both to the emperor and the queen, 
that it would be highly expedient to prevent any 


further innovations in points of religion, till the 
intended union could be effected; and in conſe- 
quence of the biſhop's recommendation, the 


treaty was negociated with all the diſpatch that 
ſo important a buſineſs could admit. | 

When the houſe of commons gained intelli- 
gence of the intended marriage, they appointed 
à committee to remonſtrate to the queen, on the 
dangerous conſequences that would probably re- 
ſult from the propoſed alliance. Regardleſs of 
the advice of her parliament, the queen,. with 
her uſual obſtinacy, perſevered in her intention, 
and diſmiſſed the parhament, that ſhe might be 
no more ſolicited on the ſame ſubject. 

The new laws relating to religion 
were now enforced with the utmoſt ri- 
gour; the celebration of maſs was re-eſtabliſhed 
throughout the kingdom, and every encourage- 


A. D. 1554. 


of popery. But even this ſtate of religion was 
not ſo alarming to the people, as the marriage 
propoſed between Philip and the queen. In or- 
der to appeaſe the jealouſies and diſcontents of 
the public, the marriage contract was drawn up 
in terms of the utmoſt plauſibility; it provided, 


that Philip ſhould take the title of king of Eng- 
land, but that the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment ſhould remain with the queen; that the 


laws, cuſtoms, and privileges of England, ſhould 


ſuffer no kind of innovation whatever; and that 


foreig nersſhould be diſqualified from holding any 
office of dignity ; that þ 

queen out of England contrary to her majeſty's 
inclination, or any of her children without the 
approbation of the nobility ; that the queen 


ſhould have a jointure of fixty thouſand pounds 


a year; that the government of England ſhould 
deſcend to the male iſſue of this marriage, toge- 
ther with Burgundy, and the Low Countries ; 
and it was further ſtipulated, that, if don Carlos, 
Philip's ſon by his former conſort, ſhould die, 
and his line become extinct, Mary's iſſue, whe- 
ther male or female, ſhould ſucceed to all the do- 
minions of Philip. 

It was univerſally expected, that after the ſo- 
lemnization of the marriage, Philip would avail 
himſelf of the firſt opportunity of eſtabliſhing in 
England the arbitrary maxims of Spaniſh policy, 
and therefore great numbers of the people took up 
arms to oppole the alliance. Sir Thomas Wyat 


engaged to arm and aſſemble the men of Kent, |. 


as did Sir Peter Carew the people of Devonſhire ; 
and the duke of Suffolk, hoping to reſtore the 


the dread of being ſurprized by the royalig 


hilip ſhould not take the | 


or ENGLAND. 


to attempt aſſembling the inhabitants of the mid. 


land counties. Nn e | 
Either from the impatience. of his temper, or 
Carew was induced to take up arms before * 
appointed time; and his forces being repulſec 
by the earl of Bedford, he himſelf fled to Fran 
for refuge. Upon gaining intelligence of ig 
fate of his confederate, Suffolk, accompanied 
his brothers the lords Thomas and Leonard 
haſtened from the metropolis, and endeavoured 
to raiſe the people of Warwick and Leiceſter to 
arms; but. being cloſely purſued by a body of 
three hundred cavalry, under the commang of 
the earl of Huntingdon, he was driven to the 
neceſſity of diſmiſſing his followers ; ſoon after 
which, he was ſurprized in his retreat, and con. 
ducted to London as a rebel priſoner, 

At Maidſtone, in Kent, Wyat .publiſheq 2 
declaration againſt the unjuſtifiable conduct gf 


the queen and her counſellors; mentioning there. 


in, the extreme danger of being reduced to à 
ſtate of the moſt abject ſlavery by Philip, ln 
conſequence of this, great numbers of people 
repaired to Wyat's ſtandard; and the queen's 
guards, reinforced by a body of five hundred 
Londoners, under the command of a man named 
Bret, were led by the duke of Norfolk and Sir 
Henry Jernegan, to oppoſe the rebels, Who had 
eſtabliſned their head quarters at Rocheſter. 

The queen's army advancing, Sir George Her. 
bert, one of the diſcontented party, affected to 
deſert ; but having previouſly ſecured the intereſt of 
Bret, theſe two combined to repreſent the defigns of 
the court in ſuch an odious point of view, that 
the whole body of the citizens went over to Wyat, 


of their country. | 

Thus reinforced, Wyat, in full confidence of 
the friendſhip of the people, particularly of the 
Londoners, moſt of whom were proteſtants, de- 
termined to proceed in the enterprize ; where- 
upon, marching to . Southwark, he demanded 


Tower, „deliver four counſellors as hoſtages, 
5 and, in order to inſure the liberty of the na- 
tion, immediately to eſpouſe an Engliſhman.” 
London-bridge being barricadoed againſt him, 
and the inhabitants of the city being held in ſub- 
jection by the military within the walls, Wyat 
proceeded to Kingſton, where he croſſed the river 
| with four thouſand men, in expectation of a con- 
fiderable reinforcement, through the zeal of the 
people: but he had ſtaid fo long in Southwark, 
that the preciſe moment of advantage was loſt; 
and though he proceeded from Kingſton to Welt 
minſter, no perſon of any rank joined him; and 
at length, his people gradually diſperfing, dir 
Ms Berkeley took him priſoner near Temple- 

ar. 18 

In conſequence of this inſurrection, near ſe. 
venty perſons ſuffered death; and «© four hundred 
s appeared before the queen with halters about 
« their necks, and falling on their knees, ſued 
« for forgiveneſs, which they obtained, and wer? 
|< diſmiſſed. Wyat, the ringleader, was con- 
„ demned and executed; and as it had been fe- 
5% ported, that, at his trial he had impeached 
| © the lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devonſhiie, 


lady Jane Gray to the throne, was prevailed upon 


that they had no concern in the rebellion.” 
e . Mary, 


declaring that they would not abet the deſtruction 


that the queen ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of tlie 


& he ſolemnly declared before the whole people, 


e om 
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Lay 
8 


| Mary, 


"0 unfavourable to 


| ſhe had finiſhed her devotions, ſhe cauſed herſelf 


the ſtroke of the executioner with the moſt ſerene 


who was defirous of the ruin of Eliza- 
| juncture might not 

thought the preſent conjun 
mw 7 her deſigns, and therefore 
her to be committed to the Towet of Lon- 
be examined by the council: but nothing 
from this examination to criminate Eliza- 


ordered 
don, tO 
arifing 


beth, a match was propoſed between her and the| 
5 


Savoy, with a view to get her out of the 

_ be "hk as ſhe poſitively refuſed this con- 
ths ſhe was ſent to Woodſtock, where ſhe was 
impriloned and ſtrongly guarded: and the earl of 


Devonſhire, 
of charge, 
ingay. : 5 | 415 
About this period a meſſage was ſent to lady 
ane Gray, intimating, that ſhe muſt ptepare for 
immediate death; but as ſhe had been long in ex- 
pectation of ſuch news, ſhe heard it without any 
articular emotion. Mary, under pretence of 
regard for her ſpiritual welfare, ſent two prieſts to 
her, who, inſtead of affording her any conſolation, 
only harraſſed her mind with debates on the ſub- 
ject of religion. 1 
Notwithſtanding the melancholy fituation of 
this lady, ſhe was able to defend herſelf and her 
religion with equal learning and eloquerice. She 
ſent to her fiſter Catherine a copy of the Greek 
Teſtament, with a letter in the ſame language, in 


was confined in the caſtle of Fother- 


which ſhe conjured her to perſevere 1n the religion | 


ſhe profeſſed, | | 
An intention had been formed, of executing the 
lady Jane and lord Guildford on the fame ſcatiold 


but it being apprehended that a procedure of this 


kind would excite popular diſcontents, an order 
of council was iſſued, that his lordſhip ſhould be 
executed within the Tower. 
huſband paſs to execution ; and afterwards (as one 
of our writers expreſſes it) ſaw his headleſs body 
« brought back in a cart; and found herſelf more 
« encouraged by the account ſhe received of his 
« perſeverance, than melted by ſo moving and 
* melancholy a fight.” 

When ſhe was conducted to the ſcaffold, ſhe 
addreſſed the people in a ſpeech expreſſive of her 
innocence ; but alledging, that a plea of inno- 
cence had no weight, in oppoſition to what was 
deemed neceſſary for the public good. When 


to be diſrobed by her women, and ſubmitted to 


compoſure, 5 

The queen, who was now in hourly expectation 
of the arrival of Philip from Spain, at length 
heard that he had landed at Southampton. In a 
few days they were married at Weſtminſter, and 
made a kind of triumphal entry into London. 
Philip was of a very reſerved diſpoſition, and an 
adept in the art of diſſimulation, ſo that his tem- 
per was very difagreeable to the Engliſh ; but the 
mmenſe riches he brought with him were, by 
lome people, deemed a counterbalance to theſe 
advantages. 

Cardinal Pole now arriving in England as legate 
rom the pope, Philip and Mary received him 
with great marks of eſteem: and ſoon afterwards 
© appeared in parliament, and exhorted the re- 


OO 


a * One of our hiftorians ſays, ſhe willingly accepted 
eath, as the only atonement ſhe could make to the injured 
ae; and was ready by her puniſhment to ſhew, that inno- 


**nce js no plea in excuſe for deeds that tend to injure the 
community. E's 
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againſt whom there was not any kind | 


cc 


Lady Jane ſaw her 


22 


. 
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preſentatives to reconcile themſelves and the people 
to the ſee of Rotne. Hereupon the parliament 
preſented an addreſs to Philip and Mary, declara- 
tory of their reſolution to adhere to the catholic 
faith; after which, the legate, in the name of the 
pope, abſolved the members © from all cen- 
* ſures which had been paſſed againſt them, and 
e admitted them into the boſom of the church.“ 

The conſequence was, that the parliament paſſ- 
ed an act to -re-ſtabliſh the popiſh juriſdiction in 
England, but under the reſtriction, “ that aliena- 
% tion of the church-lands ſhould be authorized; 


and that the poſſeſſors of them ſhould not be 


* ſubje& to any cenſure or proſecution on that 
© account.” 

The people in power being thus ſecure in their 
own poſſeſſions, became too inattentive to the wel- 
fare of their fellow- ſubjects. The old ſevere laws 
againſt heretics were revived; and others enacted; 
one of which declared it treaſon ** to imagine the 
« death of Philip, during his marriage with the 
« queen.“ | 

It was not long before England became a ſcene 
of blood and ſlaughter, and innocent men were 
offered as victims to a falſe zeal for religion. 


Among the firſt of theſe was Rogers &, a preben- 


dary of St. Paul's, a man not leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by his learning than his piety. © Dr. 3 
© biſhop of Glouceſter (ſays one of our hiſto- 
5 rians) had been condemned at the ſame time 
with Rogers, but was ſent down to his dioceſe; 
and after having rejected a pardon on terms of 
recantation, brought to the ſtake, where he re- 
ſigned himſelf to his cruel fate with amazing 
fortitude, Dr. Taylor, vicar of Hadley, an 
old divine, was burned in that place, amidſt 
his friends and pariſhioners. When he was 
brought to the ſtake, and began to harangue 
the bye-ſtanders, a ruffian ſtruck him on the 
head, He was then placed in a barrel of pitch, 
and one of the ſpectators throwing a faggot 
at the venerable old man, wounded him ſo ſe- 
verely, that his whole viſage was beſmeared 
with blood; but his only reply was, O 
friend ! I have harm enough, why thouldeſt 
thou increaſe it.“ When he had repeated a 
pſalm in Engliſh, one of the guards ſtruck him 
on the mouth, bidding him ſpeak Latin; and 
while he was employed in pious ejaculations, 
another cleft his head in ſuch a manner, that 
his brains came out, and he expired. 

© The article upon which almoſt all the proteſ- 
tants were condemned, was their refuſing to ac- 
knowledge the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 
« Gardiner finding the eſtabliſhment of popery 
attended with ſuch cruel circumſtances, de- 
volved the odious taſk on Bonner, whoſe ſavage 
diſpoſition delighted in tormentitig the unhappy 
ſufferers. He ſometimes whipped the priſoners 
with his own hands, till he was tired with the 
violence of the exerciſe z he tore out the beard 
of a poor mechanic, who refuſed to change his 
religion; and in order to give him a ſpecimen ' 
of burning, tortured him with the flame of a 
taper, until the veins burſt, and the finews 
c were conſumed.” 
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+ Rogers, beſides the care of his own preſervation, lay 
under very powerful temptations to deny his principles and 
ſave his life; for he had a wife whom he tenderly loved, 
and ten children; but nothing could move his reſolution, 
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One of the next ſacrifices to religious bigotry | 
was Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, who was burnt 
in his own dioceſe, notwithſtanding his appeal to 
cardinal Pole *. Several other perſons ſoon ſuf- 
fered, chearfully ſealing their faith with their 
blood. go 

The government under Philip and Mary was 
thus rendered extremely odious ; and Philip find- 
ing the ſentiments of the public very unfa- 
vourable to his character, directed his confeſſor to 
deliver a ſermon in his preſence, in favour of tole- 
ration; this artifice was too groſs to paſs unex- 
poſed: and Philip findin 
not to be thus deceived with regard to his real in- 
tentions, no longer ſought to diſguiſe his ſenti- 
ments, ſo that perſecution raged in full force, with 
all its attendant horrors . 1 

Biſhop Bonner, encouraged by Ae and Mary, 
renewed his ſeverities againſt the prote 


their religion. Several perſons were dragged to 
the ſtake at Canterbury and other places, among 
whom was a woman, named Margaret Polly, the 
firſt of her ſex that ſuffered in this way, 


In the month of October, Ridley biſhop of 
London, and Latimer biſhop of Worceſter, were 


burnt together at Oxford; and, as an authentic 
writer obſerves, they ſuffered with a conſtancy 
equal to that of the primitive martyrs 4. 


While theſe horrid ſpecimens of ſeverity were | 


tending to prove to what lengths religious zeal 
may be carried, the queen imagined that ſhe felt 
the pains of child-birth ; but this proved only a 
falſe conception, to the great grief of Philip and 


Mary, and the aſtoniſhment of the court d. Phi- 
lip, who had formed hopes of uniting the mo- 
narchies of England and Spain by the iſſue of his 
marriage, now grew weary of his wife, who was 
neither young nor handſome; and quitted Eng- 
land on the 4th of September, retiring to Flanders, | 


to the great mortification of the queen. 

Soon after this event, died the famous popiſn 
champion, Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter; who, 
though a man of learning and abilities, baſely 


ſacrificed every other confideration to thoſe of in- 
_ tereſt, ambition, and revenge. 


Towards the cloſe of this year Charles V. of 
Spain, reſigned his dominions to his ſon Philip. 
3 The fury of the perſecution was now 
A. D. 1556. qirected againſt the pious and learned 
archbiſhop Cranmer. He had been long in pri- 
ſon, and the queen now determined that he ſhould 


be brought to puniſhment 3 accordingly Bonner | 


biſhop of London, and Thirleby of Ely, were 
ſent to Oxford to degrade him; and the cruel 


office was performed with a ferocious joy, par- 


ticularly grateful to the ſavage nature of Bonner, 
After condemnation, feveral perſons were em- 

ployed to make Cranmer a proſelyte to the Ro- 

miſh religion; and theſe, artfully flattering him 


 withthe proſpect of accumulated honour and happi- 


neſs, he ſuffered that love of life which is inſe- 
perable from the human heart, to prevail over his 
better reſolutions; and he was induced to ſign a 


One of our writers ſays, that Pole, though a catholic, 
was a man of humanity and moderation, and deteſted theſe 
religious maſſacres, OE egg | 
+ It has been allerted, that attempts were made at this 
time to introduce the inquiſition into England. 


| id We are told, that fixty-ſeven perſons were burnt in wo 


year on account of their religion, 


that the people were || 


ants, nun- 
bers of whom were burnt to death on account of 


| 
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paper, in which he admitted the rea! Preſence jn 
the euchariſt, and confeſſed the n 
ſee of Rome. ſupremaey of the 
One would imagine, that the mal 
enemies would now have been | 
the life of this good man would 3 been ſpa 
but Mary's cruelty and bigotry kept i a 
It was ordered that Cranmer ſhould acknowled,. 
his errors in church, and be immediately aft f 
wards conducted to execution. Whether he ca 
informed of what was intended, or really re = 
ed of the conceſſions he had made, is a Deine ef 
in doubt by hiſtorians, but moſt probably bold 
circumſtances were fact. Be this as it may, whe 
he came to the church, he made a declaration 5 
rectly oppoſite to what was expected; denied the 
ſupremacy of the church of Rome, and avoued 
his former principles. 
This done, the good old archbiſhop was con. 
ducted to the place of martyrdom, amid? the 
inſults of the Roman catholics. He had by this 
time collected all the vigour of his mind, and 
bore their deriding with a manly and determined 
reſolution. When he was bound to the ſtake, he 
ſtretched out his right hand, and held it in the 
flames till it dropped off, exclaiming, * that yy. 
© worthy hand ||.” . 
Cardinal Pole ſucceeded Cranmer in the arch. 
biſhopric of Canterbury. In this year, no leß 
than eighty-five perſons were burnt, for denyins 
the doctrines of the church of Rome; among 
whom, to the eternal diſgrace of the perſecutots, 
were ſeveral women and children. The perſever- 
ing courage with which the martyrs bore their 
ſufferings, appeared favourable to their cauſe in 
the eyes of all people of candour, and did not a 
Intle tend to the eſtabliſhment of the reformation 
in the ſucceeding reign. 
The queen was now principally wat. 
urgent, to engage the nation in a war 57 
which had broken out between France and Spain, 
Her council in general oppoſed this proceeding; 
notwithſtanding which, ſhe levied a large ſum, 


ice of hj 
ratified, and " a 


and equipped a powerful armament, which failed | 


in June, under the command of lord Pembroke, 
to join the Spaniſh forces, headed by the duke of 
Savoy. In the ſummer. of this year Philip re- 
turned to Bruſſels. 

A battle took place, in which the French army 
was put to flight, after ſeveral officers of diftinc- 
tion were made priſoners. Philip now ſent intel- 
ligence to Mary, that a plan for the reduction oi 
Calais had been projected by the court of France, 
and offered a ſupply of troops to defend the 
place. The council, thinking that Philip had a 
view to poſſeſs himſelf of Calais, not only de- 
clined accepting this offer, but wholly neglect- 
ed the defence of it; though lord Wentworth, 
the governor, made repeated application for ſuch 
ſuccours. | 

The duke of Guile laying fiege to 


— 1658. 
Calais, it ſurrendered at the end of a Me 2155 


| week, though lord Wentworth did all he could 
to defend it. The Engliſh inhabitants being ex- 


— 
— , 


$ We are ta'd, that the courtiers were ſo elevated as to cu. 
culate a report, that the queen was actually delivered of 2 
prince. 

Some writers ſay his phraſe was, ** this hand has of- 
*« fended :” meaning by the ſigning his recattation; but 
the ſenſe is the ſame, ® ; | 


| pelled 
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enued the town, the duke of Guiſe inveſted one archbiſhop, four biſhops, twenty-one divines, 
ines, then under the command of lord Gray, || eight gentlemen, eighty-four artificers, an hun- 
oy h immediately ſurrendered, and the garriſon || dred huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers, twen- 
n. made priſoners of war, The caſtle of ty-ſix wives, twenty widows, nine virgins, two 
2 was next inveſted, but immediately aban- boys, and two infants; beſides which, ſeveral 
plane” by the enemy. All this happened within || died in priſon, and many were whipped, or other- 
gfteen days, and in winter time, ſo that the Eng-|| wiſe treated with very unwarrantable ſeverity ! 
| had not a ſingle poſſeſſion remaining in France. Conſiſtently with the plan of this work, it will 
As theſe misfortunes were owing principally.|| be now proper to ſay ſomething of lady Jane Gray, 
the neglect of the queen and council, they || otherwiſe ſtiled lady Jane Dudley, but more com- 
"cafioned great complaints among the people, || monly than either queen Jane, as having been 
5 contributed to render Mary more unhappy || proclaimed queen of England, upon the demiſe, 
that ſhe otherwiſe would have been. A parlia- and in purſuance of the appointment of her cou- 
ment was now called, which voted a conſiderable fin king Edward the Sixth. She was moſt nobly 
ſupply, that was by no means appropriated to | deſcended, her father being Henry Gray, marquis 
the liberal purpoſes for which it was intended. of Dorſet, who was a lineal deſcendant ' of Sir 
Mary, who had been long in a declining ſtate || Thomas Gray, whoſe mother was married by 
of health, having miſtaken a dropſy for a preg-|| Henry the Fourth, Her mother was lady Frances 
nancy, made uſe of an improper regimen, which || Brandon, the eldeſt of the two gud hat daugh- 
rended to increaſe the diſorder; and this was ſtill || ters of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, by 
further increaſed by the anxiety of her mind, || Mary, queen dowager of France, youngeſt daugh- 
ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of being hated by ||ter of king Henry the Seventh, and ſiſter to 

her ſubjects, the proſpe& of Elizabeth ſucceed- king Henry the Eighth. i 
ing to the throne, and her grief for the loſs of owever, the high birth of this lady is hardl 
her huſband, who had no intention of returning || worth notice, when we conſider the rare accom- 
to England. Theſe combined cauſes preyed on || pliſhments of her mind, which began to be evi- 
ber mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, || dent even in her infancy. She was within a few 
which terminated her life, on the 17th of No- months of the age of king Edward, who is al- 
vember 1558, after an inglorious reign of five lowed to have been an extraordinary inſtance of 
vears, four months, and eleven days. the early pregnancy of genius; yet it is confeſſed 
* Writers in general, have been juſtly ſevere on || on all hands, that ſhe excelled him. Her abili- 
the character of Mary: but without ſaying all weſ| ties appeared in the works of the needle, and in 
think on this ſubject, we ſhall tranſcribe one of || her beautiful writing; ſhe played well on various in- 
the characters given of her, as it ſeems to have || ſtruments of muſic, and accompanied them with a 
been written with the pen of impartiality. —* This || voice exquiſitely ſweet, aſſiſted with all the graces 
queen was educated under her mother, in the of art. Exclufive of ſpeaking and writing her 
« moſt ſuperſtitious attachment to the papal au- own language with peculiar accuracy, the French, 
© thority and religion, in which ſhe continued all || Italian, Latin, and Greek, were equally familiar 
« her life. She was either naturally of a gloomy || to her; ſhe was miſtreſs of them all, and ſpoke 
« temper, or her religion made her ſo; and this || and wrote them with the greateſt accuracy. She 
« diſpoſition grew more and more upon her, || was likewiſe well verſed in the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
„from the many mortifications and diſappoint- and Arabic, and all this while a perfect child. 

« ments the met with. An exceffive bigotry || Such were her abilities, ſuch was her know- 
„was her diſtinſhuiſhing characteriſtic, which || ledge, that ſhe aſtoniſhed her tutors. She ſpoke 
made her reſolve either to reduce her ſubjects on all ſubjects with wonderful knowledge, but 
to popery, or to deſtroy them; and in the with humility and modeſty, as if ſhe had poſſeſſ- 
* midſt of this fiery zeal, a ſpirit of revenge ed no more than common abilities. She was hap- 
« ſhewed itſelf under the cloak of a concern for|| py in a ſedateneſs of temper, a quickneſs of ap- 
* the holy church. In ſhort, Mary muſt be prehenſion, and a ſolidity of judgment, that en- 
© ſaid to have been a bad queen; but what chief-abled her not only to become the miſtreſs of 
* ly contributed to the making her ſo, was the LANGUAGES, but of scikxczs. 

* badneſs of her religion.“ hi This is a genuine outline of the character of 

Mary was buried in the chapel of Henry the lady Jane Gray, The humane reader will vene- 
dexenth, in Weſtminſter-abbey; and it is aſſert- rate her memory, and the tear of humanity will 
ec, that during the four years perſecution which || fall at the recital of her misfortunes, 
raged in her feign, there periſhed in the flames . gl 
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devolved on her fiſter Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry VIII. and of Anne Boleyn, in 
conſequence of the will of her father, which was 
ratified by act of parliament, Her acceſſion took 
place on the 17th of November 1558; and as 


A. D. 1558. ON the death of Mary, the crown 


ſhe had- diſcovered equal moderation and pru- 


dence during the reign of her ſiſter, her elevation 
gave great joy, particularly to thoſe of her ſub- 
jects, who were inclined to favour the proteſtant 
religion ®, 95 | $1 
When Mary died, Elizabeth was at Hatfield, 
whence ſhe immediately repaired to London, at- 
tended by a numerous train of lords and ladies, 
and was every where received with the utmoſt joy, 
and the loudeſt acclamations 7. Pa 
On her acceſſion to the throne, Elizabeth exhibit- 
ed a ſtriking picture of her prudence and ſound po- 
licy, in retaining thirteen of the privy-counſellorsof 
her late ſiſter; but to counterbalance their au- 
thority, ſhe joined with them eight others, who 


were firmly attached to the proteſtant religion. 


Philip of Spain, alarmed at the death of Mary, 


dreaded the conſequences that might follow; but 


in the hope of preſerving his influence in Eng- 


land, he commiſſioned his ambaſſador in London 


to propoſe a match between himſelf and Elizabeth. 
'This the queen could not decently have accepted, 
if ſhe had been inclined to marriage, as Philip 
was her brother-in-law ; but as matters were then 
ſituated, ſhe choſe rather to keep him in ſuſpence, 
than to give him a peremptory denial ; but when 
the proteſtant religion was fully eſtabliſhed 4, it 
was no longer neceflary for her to keep terms with 


him; and then, as one of our writers obſerves, 
« Philip, of her friend, became her enemy.” 


8 


— — — 


*% 


* An accurate writer expreſſes himſelf in the following 


manner. The counſellors and miniſters of the late queen 
would, doubtleſs, have been glad to have ſet her aſide, as 
they were conſcious how deeply they were concerned in re- 


ſtoring popery, and ben, the proteſtants; and as they 


knew Elizabeth was a proteſtant in her heart, though to 
ſave her life, ſhe had, as we are told, outwardly conformed 
to her ſiſter's religion; who would have excluded her from 
the ſucceſſion, but found it impracticable. In the amaze- 
ment they were in, they concealed the queen's death for ſome 
hours: but as the parliament was ſitting, all they could do 
was to ſend a meſſage to the two houſes, to inform them 
of this event, and leave the declaration of the ſucceſſor to 


them. As the act whereby Elizabeth was declared illige- 


timate had never been repealed, there were two other prin- 
ceſſes who might have pretended to the crown: theſe were 
Mary queen of Scots, grand-daughter of Margaret, eldeſt 
ſiſter of Henry the Eighth, and Frances ducheſs of Suffolk, 
daughter to Mary, his younger ſiſter. But there was no diſ- 
puting Henry's will, as it was made in conſequence of an 
act of parliament which had never been repealed; and in 
this will, the deſcendants of Margaret were not expreſsly 
named at all; and,.as far as they might be 3 were 
777 laſt in the ſucceſſion. And as to the deſcendants of 

ary, though named in the will, they were ſet after Eliza- 
beth, and ſo could have no right to come in before the 
queen of Scots, but what Henry's will gave them; which 
will was equally in favour of Elizabeth's coming before 
them, notwithſtanding her having been declared illegiti- 
mate, as well as her ſiſter Mary, who ſucceeded by virtue 
of the ſame will. Upon this foot then there could be no diſ- 
pute: and as Mary queen of Scots was married to the dau- 
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tween genuine religion on the one hand, and ſuper. | 


| 


The queen ſeemed diſpoſed to give 
all the encouragement to the proteſ- A. P. 1559. 
tants which ſhe could poſſibly do, conſiſtent with 
that prudence ſhe had preſcribed to herſelf as the 
rule of her conduct. She now recalled all wh, 
were exiles on account of religion, releaſed thoſe 
who were in confinement, and reſtored to their 
former honours thoſe who had been attainted : and 
among the reſt, the marquis of Northampton 
who had been condemned in the late reign, wi 
reſtored to his eſtate and dignities. 

At this period, the queen advanced Edward 
Seymour, cond ſon of the duke of Somerſet, to 
the earldom of Hertford ; Thomas Howard, ſe. 
cond ſon of the duke of Norfolk, was created 
viſcount Howard of Bindon; and Henry Cary, 
and Oliver St. John, were made barons. As the 
queen's propenſity to the proteſtant religion was 
obvious to the clergy, it was not eaſy to prevail on 
any of the biſhops to perform the ceremony of 
her coronation ; but at length Oglethorpe, biſhop 
of Carliſle, crowned the queen, on the 15th of 
January 15596 WE 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great ſeal, 
opened the ſeffion of parliament in a ſpeech, in 
which he extolled the virtues of the queen, and 
reprobated the conduct of the miniſtry in the 
former reign. Having expatiatedon the ſtate of re. 
ligion, he exhorted the members to diſcriminate be- 


ſtition on the other, as the moſt effectual means of 
reconciling the contending intereſts of the Roman 
catholics and proteſtants in one mode of worſhip, 
Having ſaid thus much on religious topics, he ad- 
verted to thoſe of a political nature; and expreſſed 
his wiſh, that the parliament would grant ſuch 


* 
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— 


phin of France, the parliament might well fear that the con. 
ſequence of her ſucceeding to the crown of England, would 
be its becoming a province of France. Beſides, ſhe was a3 
bigotted a papiſt as the late queen Mary of England; and | 
the parliament, as well as the nation in general, were growl 
pretty ſick of the late cruelties on account of religion ; and 
might juſtly fear the return of thoſe barbarities, in caſe the 
queen of Scotland ſhould become queen of England. Add 
to this, that the majority. of the lords, if not of the com 
mons, ſeemed to have wifhed well to the reformation, 
though they diſſembled in the reign of Mary; and perhaps 
were afraid, if popery ſhould continue, that they ſhould be 
obliged to reſtore the rich abbey-lands they were poſſeſſed 
of: and thoſe who were real friends to the papal religion 
* yh hope, that Elizabeth would, at leaſt, favour them, 
as ſhe thought fit, if we may believe Camden, to be a mw 
formiſt during her ſiſter's reign. Be this as it will, the houle 
of lords firſt, and then the commons, unanimouſly declare 
for Elizabeth, who was thereupon proclaimed queen 9 
England, France, and Ireland, | 6 
+ Queen Elizabeth was twenty-five years old when ſhe be. 
gan to reign, and conſtantly ſhewed the moſt conſumm'” 
policy and {kill in government; acquiring, upon the who . 
the character of a great and glorious queen. As to het pr 
ſon, ſhe was tolerably handſome ; her mein grand, 19” 


o « XL - br E 
and majeſtic : but what ſhe is moſt to be admired for, 21 


71 4; b 
the endowments of her mind, her ſolid judgment, he 
great capacity, and deep penetration. EY 
t Though the intereſt, the education, and principles * 
the queen induced her to favour the reformation, ſn der by 
mined to introduce it gradually, and to proceed rat 
lenient than rigorous meaſures, 
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„ie to the queen as the exigencies of affairs re- 
ppi 75 hs houſe. of be al- 
| . ſufficiently burthened by former taxes, com- 

e with the requeſt, by granting farther taxes 
PP annie, poundage, and other articles, and a 
large ſubſidy on funds and moveables, . 

Some principal people in adminiſtration being 

f promoting the reformation, a bill was 
defirous of pron 85 : 
brought in © for ſuppreſſing the monaſteries lately 
« erected, and reſtoring the tenths and firſt-fruits 
« to the crown, which had been ſurrendered by 
« Mary. They alſo enumerated a ſtatute, recog- 
&« nizing Elizabeth to be the lawful ſovereign, by 
« virtue of an act paſſed in the thirty-ſixth year 
« of her father's reign,” ; 
This being done, the parliament paſſed a bill, 
that the ſervice of the church ſhould be performed 
in the vulgar tongue : another, that the ſupre- 
macy of the church of England ſhould be veſted 
in the ſovereign ; a third, that all acts relative to 
religion, which had paſſed in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, © ſhould be renewed and con- 
« firmed; that the nomination to biſhoprics ſhould 
« he veſted in the queen, who might exerciſe her 
« ſypremacy by any perſon ſhe ſhould appoint for 
« that purpoſe ; that all perſons in office ſhould 
e take the oath of ſupremacy ; and that no per- 
« ſon, under ſevere penalties, ſhould, by word 
« or writing, ſupport any foreign authority in 
4 this kingdom; that there ſhould be an unifor- 
« mity in worſhip ; and that on the vacancy of 
« any biſhopric, the queen might reſume the 
% manors and temporal poſſeſſions, making a juſt 
« recompence to the ſee of perſonages im- 
& propriate.” 

The queen being firmly ſeated on the throne, 
{ a tribunal was erected, called the high commiſſion 
court, which had power fimilar_to that of the 
vicegerent appointed in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, The benefices held by eccleſiaſtics in 
England, now amounted to nine thouſand four 
hundred, of whom fourteen biſhops, twelve arch- 
deacons, fifty canons, and about eighty of the 
inferior clergy, gave up their benefices, rather 
than renounce the Roman catholic religion ; and 
proteſtants being appointed in their ſtead, the re- 
formation was now deemed compleat. 

In the mean time the Engliſh ambaſſador in 
France concluded a treaty, by which it was agreed, 
that the French king © ſhould retain Calais, and 
© all the towns he had wreſted from the Engliſh, 
© for eight years, at the expiration of which they 
* ſhould be reſtored to the queen of England; 
* that he ſhould give ample ſecurity for paying 
* to Elizabeth, or her ſucceſſors, the ſum of 
* five hundred thouſand golden crowns, in de- 
„fault of reſtoring the places at the time ap- 
pointed; that the French king ſhould give 
* hoſtages for the performance of this article ; 
* that neither he, the king, or queen of Scot- 
* land, nor Elizabeth, ſhould attempt any thing 
* againſt each other, directly or indire&ly, to 
the prejudice of this treaty; and that they 
* ſhould not encourage or protect the rebellious 
* ſubjects of each other.” | 7 

he natural conſequence of this treaty, was an 
ccommodation with Scotland; and England ap- 
peared now to be at peace with all her neighbours ; 
but this quiet was of very ſhort duration: for the 


* 


d to have been done at the inſtigation of the 


* This is {aj 
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dauphin and his conſort Mary, took on themſelves 
the title of king and queen of Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, and àſſumed the arms of England *. 
The Engliſh arabaſſador at Paris femonſtrated 
on this inſult offered to his royal miſtreſs, but the 
anſwer he received was very, unſatisfaQory : the 
French miniſtry urged, that the queen of Scots 
had at leaſt as good a right to aſſume the arms of 
England, as Elizabeth could have to call herſelf 
queen of France. | * 
Elizabeth now began to eonfidet Mary as 4 
rival, and the king of Spain as a determined 
enemy: but ſhe reſolved on the wiſeſt plan a 
queen could adopt, to build herſelf a throne in 
the hearts of her people, as the moſt certain pre- 
ſervative againſt the malice of her enemies. She 
was a princeſs of great diſcernment, and choſe 
men of merit and abilities to the great offices of 
ſtate; ſhe was economical in all her meaſures, 
impartial in the diſtribution of juſtice, and com- 
placent in her behaviour; and in all reſpects 
evinced ſo genuine a regard for her ſubjects, as 
claimed and received the warmeſt returns of theit 
regard, | | | 
A number of people in Scotland embracing the 
principles of the reformation, occaſioned diffen- 
fions on the ſcore of religion, which Elizabeth 
endeavoured to increaſe, in order to advance het 
own intereſt: the conſequence of which was, that 
conferences for peace were opened at Edinburgh : 
but in the mean time Henry king of France, 
being ſlain in a tournament, was ſucceeded in the 
government by his ſon Francis. "i 
The young king of France was a . 
man UE eee abilities, and 1 2500k 
almoſt wholly under the direction of the houſe of 
Guiſe, by which he was induced to take nieaſures 
tending to prevent the reformation taking place in 
Scotland: but the politics of Elizabeth were ſu- 
perior to thoſe of Francis: ſhe ſoon reduced him 
to the neceſſity of concluding a treaty, the ſti pu- 
lations of which were, “that the King and queen 
«© of France and Scotland ſhould thenceforth ab- 
c ſtain from bearing the arms of England; that 
« Elizabeth ſhould be farther ſatisfied for the in- 
6 jury done her in that particular; that commiſ- 
5 fioners ſhould be appointed to ſettle the point; 
“ and on failure of agreement, the matter ſhould 
be referred to the arbitration of the king of 
Spain; and that the king and queen of France 
and Scotland, ſhould be obliged to confirm the 
c conceſſions that had been made by the French 
„e plenipotentiaries to the Scottiſh confederates.“ 
Francis and Mary did not heſitate to confirm ſe- 
veral laws in favour of the reformation; but they 


| 


cc 
66 
cc 


abſolutely declined ratifying the treaty with Eli- 


zabeth, alledging that ſhe had been in treaty with 
their rebellious ſubjects; however, it is ſuppoſed, 
that their ſerious intention was to deprive the 
queen of her ctowti, and beſtow it on their niece, 
Be this as it may, they were never able to acconi- 
pliſh their defigns, and the unfortunate princeſs 
was but rendered the more unhappy for their in- 
terference. 4 
Elizabeth having no foreign ally on whom ſhs 
could rely, with any degree of confidence, found 
it the more neceſſary to employ able miniſters for 
the conducting public affairs. She had ſent Mon- 
tague as her ambaſſador to Philip of Spain, but 


WY 2 
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Pope, 


and the kings of France and Spain, who were incenſed 


23 


at the acceſſion of a proteſtant princeſs to the Engliſh 
throne, ; | Sb 7 
Xxx his 
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his reception was by no means equal to the dignity | 


of his rank. Philip, who was mortified that the. 
reformation in England was eſtabliſhed, declined 


to renew a treaty of alliance with Elizabeth. 


At this period the, pope ſent a nuncio to Eng- 


land, with inſtructions, and a brief to the queen, 
' whom he exhorted to embrace the Roman catholic 


religion ; on which condition he promiſed, that he 
would immediately aſſemble a general council: 
and ſome of our writers ſay, that the nuncio pro- 
miſed; *©* that the pope would annul the ſentence 
re of divorce between Henry VIII. and Anne 
c Boleyn, confirm the Engliſh liturgy, and allow 
cc the people to communicate in both kinds at the 
ec ſacrament :” but it is added, * all theſe offers 
cc were rejected, becauſe the queen had no opinion 
tc of the pope's ſincerity.“ | 

The proteſtants of England were now happy in 


the unreſtrained enjoyment of their religious prin- 


ciples, while thoſe of France * were perſecuted 
with the utmoſt rigour, principally at the inſtigation 
of the duke of Guile, and the cardinal of Lorraine. 
It is ſuppoſed, that the prince of Conde ſecretly 
favoured the proteſtants, and a ſcheme was form- 
ed to ſurprize the duke and cardinal at the court 
of Amboiſe ; which being diſcovered, it was in- 
finuated, that a conſpiracy againſt the king had 


taken place; in conſequence of which, above 


twelve hundred perſons were put to death. 
An aflembly of the ſtates being convened at 
Orleans, the king of Navarre and the prince of 
Conde attended, though they knew that the princes 
of Lorraine were their inveterate enemies. The 
king was ſo ſtrictly watched, that his eſcape, if 
he had attempted any, would have been impracti- 
cable ; and the prince being thrown into priſon, 
was condemned to be beheaded ; but Francis II. 
dying at this junCture, the ſentence was reverſed ; 


the queen mother was appointed regent during 
the minority of her ſon Charles IX. and the| 
king of Navarre was made lieutenant-general of 


the kingdom, to the evident diminution of the 
intereſt of the princes of Lorraine. 

: Elizabeth of England, happy that 
. pot - power of her enemies was thus 
checked, ſent orders to her ambaſſador at Paris, 


to demand that Mary ſhould ratify the treaty of 


Edinburgh : but Mary evaded an immediate com- 
pliance, by telling the ambaſſador, that ſhe would 
ſatisfy the queen of England as ſoon as ſome Scot- 
tiſh noblemen, whom ſhe expected, ſhould arrive 
in France, „ Tit 

Not long after this Mary went to Calais, where 
ſhe embarked for her own country; and on quitting 


the French dominions, ſhe pathetically exclaimed, 


& Farewel France, farewel beloved country, which 
©& I ſhall never more behold !” 

An Engliſh fleet had been ſent to intercept her 
on her return ; but ſhe eſcaped in a thick fog, and 
arrived at Leith, after an abſence of thirteen years 
from her kingdom. Her ſubjects hailed her ar- 
rival ; but ſhe had the mortification to find, that 
the laws againſt popery were ſo ſevere, that the 
celebration of maſs in her private chapel was not 
permitted without difficulty, 

At this period, religious diſputes in Scotland 
were carried to the moſt extravagant height: the 
Fn recollected with pain what they had 

ormerly ſuffered, while the papiſts were agitated 


; 


WW” oy 


® The French proteſtants were called Hugonots: 
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| Thus fituated, Mary conſulted rather 


with the ſenſe of more recent injuries; and each 
party ſeemed equally unforgiving and implacable 
4 * the maxim 
of prudencethan her own inclination, and commit 
ted the adminiſtration of affairs ſolely to proteſtants. 
her principal miniſters being the prior of St. An. 
drew's, and Maitland of Lethington, who was ap. 
pointed her ſecretary. g 
Mary now diſpatched Maitland to London to 
inform Elizabeth of her ſafe arrival in her ow 
country, and to ſolicit the friendſhip of the Eng. 
liſh queen. Elizabeth conſented to correſpond 
with her, and many letters, expreſſive of the ut. 
moſt friendſhip, paſſed between them; though, if 
hiſtorians are to be credited, they held each other 
in the utmoſt degree of deteſtation. 
The pope now diſpatched a nuncio to England 
defiring Elizabeth to fend ſome of her biſhops to 
aſſiſt at the council of Trent: but the queen, de. 
termined not to acknowledge any obedience to the 
ſee of Rome, refuſed to admit the nuncio to her 
preſence. Hereupon Philip of Spain urged the 
pope to excommunicate her; and, as religious gif. 
ferences are always of the moſt violent kind, Phi. 
lip himſelf treated the queen's ambaſſadors with 
the utmoſt contempt, and allowed the Engplif 
traders in his dominions to be proſecuted by the 
inquiſition. The queen, now juſtly apprehenſive 
of danger from Spain, ordered ſuch a fleet to he 
fitted out as might ſecure the dominion of the ſeq, 
She likewiſe cauſed the militia to be trained, re. 
paired the fortifications of Berwick, gave all pol. 
fible encouragement to the trade of her ſubject, 
and took every other method to ſecure their eſteem, 

The event proved, that Elizabeth 1 
had acted wiſely in taking theſe pre- P. 15%. 
cautions : for at this time the Roman catholics held 
many private meetings, to concert ſchemes forthe 
re-eſtabliſhment of their religion; while the earl 
and counteſs of Lenox, Arthur Pole, nephey to 
the cardinal of that name, Edmund his brother, 
and Anthony Forteſcue, laid plans to the prejudice WW 
of the queen. The parties ſuſpected were taken 
into cuſtody, and acknowledged, that they had 
formed a deſign of retreating to France; © where 
ce they were promiſed a ſupply of men, who were 
ce to be tranſported into Wales, where they pro- 
& poſed to proclaim Mary queen of Scotland, 
cc while Pole ſhould be declared duke of Clarence, 
& They were then condemned, on their own con- 
& feſſion, but obtained the royal pardon, in con- 
6 fideration of their illuſtrious deſcent,” 

The queen being taken ill of the E 
ſmall-pox, the ee thought her A, D. 13% 
life in ſuch danger, that an addreſs was preſented 
from the houſe, beſeeching her majeſty to aſcet· 
tain the ſucceſſion in ſuch a manner, that no di 
pute might ariſe after her death. Whatever wer 
the queen's private ſentiments, all the aſſurance 
that ſhe gave on this occaſion was, ** that ſhe 
e would take care to provide for the ſafety of tit 
% nation.” 3 

Several laws were now paſſed, ſome for the en- 
couragement of trade and agriculture, and others 
for the relief of the poor; and a large ſum a5 
granted to the queen by parliament, to enable het 
to reſiſt the deſigns of her enemies. The convo- 
cation likewiſe granted her fix ſhillings in the 
pound; „ and drew up a confeſſion of faith in 
“ thirty-nine articles, as an improvement upon 


% thoſe eſtabliſhed in the reign of Edward the 


— 
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A peace was concluded with France this year, 
the condition, that two hundred and twenty 

15 ſand crowns ſhould be received for ſetting at 
1 55 the hoſtages which the French had deli- 


vered for the reſtitution of Calais, and that the 


f each party might be reſpectively re- 
5 Elizabeth and Mary now maintained 
A. D. 1564. a correſpondence, attended with all the 
nce of eſteem and regard. They were con- 
writing letters to each other, expreſſive of 
ſt affection; yet it would be unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that any real friendſhip ſubſiſted be- 
tween them; ſince Elizabeth was continually jea- 
lous that Mary might marry a catholic prince, who 
would ſupport her claim to the crown; and Mary 
had been taught to conſider the other as a rival, ille- 
itimate in birth, and heretical in opinion; and WhO 
was in poſſeſfion of the crown, to which ſhe 


4 peara 


tinually 
the utmo 


thought herſelf had a better claim, | | 


The counſellors of Mary, now thought it would 
be prudent in her to marry ; and Henry Stuart, 
lord Darnley, ſon to the counteſs of Lenox, 
(daughter of Margaret, queen of Scotland, by 
her ſecond huſband, the earl of Angus) was fixed 
on as her huſband *; and he was the rather thought 
of, becauſe an alliance with him would preſerve 


the royal dignity in the houſe of Stuart, and as it 


was ſuppoſed that he had no connexions which 
might give offence to queen Elizabeth. The fact 
js, that the queen had not at firſt any particular 
objection to the match; for ſhe permitted young 
Darnley to follow his father into Scotland, on 


learning that the marriage was intended; but no 


ſooner did ſhe hear that Darnley's perſon was 
zprecable to Mary, and that preparations were 
making for the celebration of the nuptials, than 
ſhe vehemently oppoſed the marriage, and diſ- 
patched Sir Nicholas Throgmorton into Scotland, 
to. command Darnley to return immediately to 
England, She committed the counteſs of Le- 
© nox and her ſecond ſon to the Tower; confiſ- 
« cated all Lenox's Engliſh eſtate ; and though it 
« was impoſſible for her to aſſign one plauſible 
« pretence for her diſpleaſure, ſhe threatened, | 
© proteſted, and complained, as if ſhe had been 
« injured in the niceſt point . 

The marriage between queen Mary and lord 
Darnley, was celebrated on the 29th of July; in 
conſequence whereof the friends of the proteſtant 
cauſe aſſociated at Stirling, and applied to Eliza- 
beth for her aſſiſtance in defence of their religion. 


3 
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Tradition ſays, that Mary, and the young lord Darn». 


ley, were the handſomeſt couple ever united in the bands of | 


wedlock, | | 


f. With all Elizabeth's virtues, there was a ftrange in- 


confiſtency in her 

nes. | 
It is hard to ſay, how lord Darnley could be deemed a 
rebel, Was his marriage with the queen of Scots rebellion | 
Waink the queen of England? If ſo, love itſelf muſt be 
deemed a rebel in the eye of a female politician, _ 

} The queen (ſays an hiſtorian of credit) was more than 
ordinarily attached to David Rizzio, the ſon of a muſician 
at Turin, who had ſo inſinuated himſelf into her favour, as 
to become in a manner prime miniſter ; and, if we believe 
Buchanan, ſhe was guilty of ſcandalous familiarities with 

m. However that be, the king grew jealous of him. 
This Jealouſy was increaſed by the averſion the queen, 
on all occaſions, ſhewed him, ſoon after the marriage; and 
te ſway Rizzio bore in her affection, filled ſeveral of the 
nobles with indignation. This ended in the murder of Riz- 


behaviour, as will appear in many in- 


no, by order 0 the king, in 1566.— The particulars of 


g alaflination are well related by another hiſtorian, who 


| land, by the title of James the Firſt. On het de- 


tended. 


| of her literary abilities ; anſwering a Greek ora- 


however, was voted, and preſented to the queen; 


| 


E afterwards lord Ruthven, George Douglas, 
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The queen did not hefitate to declare her diſap- 
probation of the match, and diſpatched an am- 
baſſador to Mary; requiring her to deliver up lord 
Darnley, the two queens having lately obliged 
themſelves by treaty to give up the rebellious ſub- 
jects of each other 4. Fn anſwer to this; Mary 
coolly replied, that ſhe would not attempt any 
thing in England while Elizabeth was living, 
provided that, by act of parliament, ſhe might be 
declared the preſumptive heireſs of the crown: 
On the 15th of June, Maty queen of 
Scots was dun to bed of « ſon 2+ 3566- 
named James, who was afterwards king of Eng- 


livery, ſhe ſent Sir James Melville to England; to 
notify the event to Elizabeth, and requeſt that ſhe 
would become ſponſor for the young prince. Eli- 
zabeth was diſguſted at the news, and, as ſome 
writers ſay, became melancholy on the occaſion ; 
but at length ſhe ſent the earl of Bedford to aſſiſt 
at the baptiſm at Stirling-caſtle, where the am- 
baſſadors from England, France, and Savoy at- 


Lord Darnley, the huſband of Mary, was at 
this time treated with ſo much diſreſpe&, that 
when the earl of Bedford quitted Scotland, he re- 
queſted of Sir James Melville * to tell the queen, 
«© from him, that it behoved her to live in another 
6 manner with the king, for the ſake of her own 
& reputation $.” . 

Elizabeth paid a viſit to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford this year, where ſhe gave an eminent proof 


tion in the ſame language, and making an elegant 
ſpeech in Latin, in which ſhe aſſured the univer- 
fity of her moſt favourable regard. | 

When the queen came back to London, a mo- 
tion was made in parliament, that ſhe might be- 
petitioned to marry, and ſettle the ſucceſſion of the 
crown ; the earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter were 
the promoters of this motion, which being vio- 
lently oppoſed by Cecil, he was ſeverely lampoon- 
ed and libelled on the occafion, The addreſs, 


who expreſſed her willingneſs to marry, but ſaid 
ſhe could not nominate her ſucceſſor, without 
endangering her perſonal ſafety, This anſwer did 
not ſatisfy the commons, who became at length 
ſo importunate, that the queen remitted a third of 
the ſubſidy they had granted her, and diſmiſſed 
them with a ſevere reprimand for what ſhe deem- 
ed their officious interference. | 

A circum- 
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ſays, It was eaſy to prevail on a man of Darnley's jealous 
* nuxorious temper, that Rizzio was a man who had eſtranged 
“ the queen's affections from him; and a ſurmiſe once con- 
© ceived, became to him a certainty. He ſoon, therefore, 
* conſulted with ſome lords of his party, ſtung as he was 
« with envy, rage, and reſentment ; and they not onl 

“ found the conflagration in his mind, but offered their 41 ä 
« ſiſtance to diſpatch Rizzio. George Douglas, natural 
c brother to the counteſs of Lenox, the lords Ruthven and 
«© Lindſey, ſettled the circumſtances of this poor creature's 
© aſſaſſination among them; and determined, that as a 
% puniſhment for the queen's indiſcretions, the murder 
„ ſhould be committed in her preſence. Mary was at this 
time in the fixth month of her pregnancy, and was then 
« ſupping in private, at table with the counteſs of Argyle, 
«« her natural ſiſter, ſome other ſervants, and her favourite 
„ Rizzio. Lord Darnley led the way into the apartment by 
«« a private ſtair-caſe, and ſtood for ſome time leaning on 
the back of Mary's chair. His fierce looks and unex- 
«« pected intruſion, greatly alarmed the queen, who, never- 
„ 'theleſs, kept ſilence, not daring: to call out. A little 
and the 
„ other 


0 fuſion. This nobleman, notwithſtanding, had 


c derneſs for her huſband was revived ; and that 


4 to Edinburgh, which it was thought would be 


“ riage of one of her ſervants was to be there ce- 


- 
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ce quences enſued. About two o'clock 


A circumſtance now happened, to- 
4. P. 1567. tally ruinous to the ee e and in- 
tereſt of Mary. The unhappy lord Darnley, af- 
ter being repeatedly inſulted, and treatcd in the 
moſt ignominious manner, was murdered by an 
unknown hand; though the general ſuſpicion fell on 
the earlof Bothwell, a man of abandoned character. 
The circumſtances attending this murder are ſo 
extraordinary, that we ſhall relate them in the 
words of a celebrated hiſtorian, without the leaſt 
variation. The vengeance of the queen was 
ec jmplacable to her huſband alone; his perſon 
« was before diſagreeable to her; and having per- 
« ſuaded him to give up his accomplices &, ſhe 
ce treated him with merited diſdain and indigna- 
& tion: but it were well for her character and hap- 
e pineſs, had ſhe reſted only in deſpiſing; ſhe ſe- 
&« cretly reſolved on a ſeverer revenge. The earl 
&« Bothwell, who was now become her favourite, 
& was of a conſiderable family in Scotland; and 
«© though not diſtinguiſhed by any talents, civil 
& or military, yet he made ſome noiſe in the diſ- 
cc ſenſions of the ſtate, and was an oppoſer of the 
& reformation. He was a man of profligate man- 
& ners, had involved his fortune in great debts, 
& and had reduced himſelf to beggary by his pro- 


“ ingratiated himſelf ſo far with the queen, that 
ce all her meaſures were entirely directed by his ad- 
« vice and authority. Reports were even ſpread 
* of more particular intimacies; and theſe gave 
& ſuch uneaſineſs to Darnley, that he left the 
© court, and retired to Glaſgow, to be no longer 
ec a ſpectator of her exceſſes. But this was not 
& what the queen aimed at; ſhe was determined 
« upon more ample puniſhment. Shortly after, 
ce all thoſe who wiſhed well to her character, or 
«* repoſe to their country, were extremely pleaſed, 
&© and ſomewhat ſurpriſed, to hear that her ten- 


tc ſhe had taken a journey to viſit him, during his 
ec fickneſs there. Darnley was fo far allured by 
« her behaviour on this occaſion, that he reſolved 
<« to part with her no more; he put himſelf un- 
“ der her protection, and ſoon after attended her 


« a place more favourable to his declining health. 
She lived in the palace of Holyrood-houſe ; but 
« as the ſituation of that place was low, and the 
c concourſe of perſons about the court neceffarily 
c attended with noiſe, which might diſturb him 
“ in his preſent infirm ſtate, ſhe fitted up an apart- 
cc ment for him in a ſolitary houſe, at ſome diſ- 
ce tance, called Kirk of Field. Mary there gave 
cc him marks of kindneſs and attachment; ſhe 
& converſed cordially with him, and ſhe lay ſome 
& nights in a room under him. It was on the 
c ninth of February that ſhe told him ſhe would 
6 paſs that night in the palace, becauſe the mar- 


5 lebrated in her preſence. But dreadful conſe- 


— —_ 8 = * 


ce other conſpirators ruſhed in, all armed, and ſhewing in 
4 their looks the brutality of their intentions. The queen 
* could no longer reſtrain her terrors, but demanded the reaſon 
of this bold intruſion. Ruthven made her no anſwer, 
% but ordered Rizzio to quit a place of which he was un- 
« worthy. Rizzio now ſaw that he was the object of their 
% vengeance ; and, trembling with apprehenſion, took hold 
„of the queen's robes to put himſelf under her protection; 
«« who, on her part, ſtrove to interpoſe between the aſſaſſins 
% and him. Douglas in the mean time, had reached the 


© neighbouring field, but without any m 


| 


now agreed to ſend three inſtruments 


„ ber, were he was diſpatched with fifty-ſix wounds. 


in the 
med at 
which 
owder, 
ce in a 
n arks of 
violence or contuſion. No doubt could be en 
ce tertained, but that Darnley was murdered 101 
ce the general ſuſpicion fell upon Bothwell as 
ce the perpetrator.” 
We are told, that Bothwell determined to po 
ſeſs the queen by force, if he could not obtain 
her conſent; and for this purpoſe he raiſed a bod 
of eight hundred horſe, with which force he in. 
tercepted her on her return from Stirling; and 
carrying her to his caſtle at Dunbar, compelled 
her to yield to his purpoſes. Then obtaining 4 
divorce from his wife, he conducted the queen tg 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, where he obtained her 
pardon for what had paſſed, and at length married 
her. | | 5 
It is no wonder that this alliance was productive 
of fatal conſequences to the queen. The pringi. 
pal nobility aſſociated at Stirling, where they 
formed the reſolution of avenging themſelves on 
the murderers of the king, and of protecting the 
young prince. Lord Hume, at the head of 4 
large party of cavalry, ſurrounded the caſtle of 
Borthwick, whither the queen and Bothwell had 
retired, However, they found means to eſcape; 
but Bothwell, “at the head of a few forces, meet. 
ing the aſſociators about fix miles from Edin- 
6 burgh, was obliged to capitulate ; while Mary 
«© was conducted by the. prevailing party into 
Edinburgh,“ where ſhe was treated with great, 
indignity. by the populace. 3 
The inſurgents apprehending that dangerous 
conſequences might ariſe from the queen's par- 
tiality to Bothwell, ſent her priſoner to the caſtle 
of Lochlevin, ſituated in a lake of that name; 
ce where (as one of our writers expreſſes it) ſhe 
& ſuffered all the ſeverities of an unkind keeper, 
« and an upbrading conſcience, with a feeling 
c heart.“ . | 
Queen Elizabeth, who was well informed of 
theſe events, pretended great concern for the 
ſituation of Mary, and ſent Sir Nicholas Throg - 
morton, to reconcile matters between her and the | 
parties in confederation againſt her, and to fignity 
her diſpleaſure on the confinement of the Scottiſh 
queen. Throgmorton was inſtructed to ſay, that 
he was impowered to releaſe Mary by force, if they 
did not ſet her at liberty on reaſonable terms. He | 
was likewiſe commiſſioned to accommodate the 
diſpute between the queen and her ſubjeds; 
and to recommend, that the young prince ſhould 
be educated in England : but he was not even ad- 
mitted to the fight of Mary, and thus the whole 
project was fruſtrated, 
The rebellious nobles of Scotland 


cc morning, the whole city was much alar 
“ hearing a great noiſe; the houſe in 
„% Darnley lay was blown up with gunp 
4 His dead body was found at ſome diſtan 


A. D. 1568, 
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« king's fide, while the queen filled the room with her cn&, 
«« plunged it in her preſence into Rizzio's boſom; who, 
« ſcreaming with fear and agony, was torn from Mary by 
* the other conſpirators, and dragged into the , 
„ unhappy princeſs continued her lamentations ; but uy 
1 informed of his fate, at once dried her tears, and fa 
% ſhe would weep no more, for ſhe would now think of f 
«« venge.“ 2 o 
* By this is meant, his accomplices in the murder c 


5 unfortunate Rizzio, and ſnatching a dagger from the || 


Rizzio. 10 


* 


/ 
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for her to fign. The firſt of theſe was 


ar | 
ing of the crown to her infant ſon ; the 
2 


_ wn 3 his minority; and the third, the 
by Sion of a council to govern in caſe of that 
death, or declining his office &. . 
he was, Mary figned theſe papers with 

pled gebs, but — A on the conſidera- 
110 l young prince, now only thirteen years 
” | e. was crowned at Stirling, by Adam Both- 
; 1 biſhop of Orkney; but 'Throgmorton did 
T attend the ceremony, and was ſoon recalled by 
queen Elizabeth. 5 
The Scots in general ſubmitted to the authority 
of the regent, but there was much murmuring at 
this change of government. Thoſe who favoured 
the Romiſh religion were in the queen's intereſt, 
and the people in general compaſhonated her on 
account of the rigour with which ſhe was treated. 
« The calamities of the great, (ſays one of our 

« writers) even though juſtly deſerved, ſeldom 
« fail of creating pity and procuring friends. 
« Mary, by her charms and promiſes, had en- 
« gaged a young gentleman, whoſe name was 
« George Douglas, to aſſiſt her in eſcaping from 
« the place where ſhe was contined : and this he 
« effected, by conveying her in diſguiſe in a {malt 
« boat, rowed by himſelf aſhore. It was now 
« that the news of her enlargement being ſpread 
« abroad, all the loyalty of the people ſeemed to 
« revive once more. As Bothwell was no longer 
« aſſociated in her cauſe, many of the nobility, 
« who expected to ſucceed him in favour, ſigned a 
« bond of aſſociation in her defence; and in a few 
« days ſhe ſaw herſelf at the head of 6000 men.” 
The earl of Murray, though his force was 
greatly inferior to that of the queen, did not heſi- 
tate to take the field againſt her. The armies met 
at Langfide, near Glaſgow, where a battle enſued, 
which was decifive in favour of the regent ; on which 
Mary fled, and embarking with lord Herries, and 
afew friends, landed at Wirkington, in Cumber- 


no 


land, whence ſhe was conducted to. the caſtle of | 


Carliſle, | | 

Thus fituated, ſhe ſent to London, to ſolicit 
irom queen Elizabeth that aſſiſtance, which ſhe 
thought would not be denied her. Elizabeth 
having conſulted her council, ſent a meſſage, im- 
porting, that ſhe muſt remain a priſoner till ſhe 
© ſhould renounce her claim to the crown of Eng- 
© land, and vindicate herſelf from the charge of 
being acceſſary to the murder of lord Darnley, 
* who was a natural ſubje& of England.” 


Mary wept at the receipt of this meſſage, but de- 


clared that ſhe was ready to juſtify her conduct to 
Elizabeth; and ſent lord Herries to London, with 
a letter ſignifying her intention, This was pre- 
ciſely what Elizabeth wiſhed ; whereupon the im- 
mediately ſent to the regent, requiring that he 
would ſend ſome perſons to London, who might 
vindicate his conduct regarding the queen. Mur 
ay replied, that he would repair to England, at- 
tended by other commiſſioners, and ſubmit the 
caſe tothe arbitration of Elizabeth. The duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Suflex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, 
Fre appointed by the Engliſh council to inveſti- 


ee, 


—— 


* | | . . 
The earl of Murray was at that time in France. 
of * ſentiments of different hiſtorians diſagree with 
pect t 
verſ⸗ g 
mw were forged, with a view to forward the contrivances 
the regent and his confederates; and execrate the paper 


23 


ſhe was not admitted to exerciſe her own | 


o theſe papers. Some alledge, that the letters and 


mmiſſion, appointing the earl of Mur- || 
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gate this important matter, and the conference 
was appointed to be held at Vork. ; | 
On the part of Mary, Lefley biſhop of Roſs, 

the lords Herties, Boyde, Levingſton, and five 
other perſons, were nominated commiſſioners. The 
deputies from the kingdom of Scotland were, the 
earl of Murtay regent, the biſhop of Orkney, the 
lord Lindſay, the abbot of Dumferling, George 
Buchanan, highly celebrated for his hiſtorical 
and poetical productions, and ſome other perſons; 

The commiſſioners being aſſembled, a paper 
was produced, exhibiting an account of the ſeveral 
inſurrections that had been fomented againſt Mary, 
Murray, in reply to this accuſation, recapitulated 
all the late tranſactions; urging, that the deſire 
of wreaking vengeance upon Bothwell for the 
death of king Henry, had induced the lords to take 
uparms; that the queen had voluntarily relinquiſhs 


ed the throne in favour of her ſon, and nominated. 
a regent of the _— during the minority of 


the royal youth. Mary's agents argued in confu- 
tation of what had been advanced by the other 
commiſhoners, and requeſted the affiſtance of the 
queen of England for reſtoring their royal 
miſtreſs to her throne, and repreſſing all rebellious 
attempts ; they alſo charged Murray and Moreton 
with the crime of regicide, and produced an at- 
teſted copy of the depoſitions of the earls of Ar- 
gyle and Huntley, in ſupport of their allegations, 

Apprehending that the diſpute would terminate 
more favourably to Mary than ſhe had before ex- 
pected, Elizabeth ordered the commiſſioners to re- 
pair to London; and upon their arrival, ſhe com- 
manded ſome of the principal members of her 
privy-council, to aſſiſt in their deliberations, 
Murray being ſummoned to appear before -the 
Engliſh commiſſioners, he was ſeverely cenſured, 
for having attacked the character of the queen, 
by many aſperſions equally unmerited and degrad- 
ing, and called to declare what evidence he had 
to produce in vindication of his conduct. Driven 
to this extremity, Murray exhibited the proofs of 
his accuſation againſt the queen of Scots; and 
among theſe were ſeveral letters and amorous ſon- 
nets, written by Mary to Bothwell ; together 
with a paper, promiſing to give that nobleman her 


| hand in marriage. Although Mary had expreſsly 


deſired him to deſtroy her letters immediately after 
reading them, he carefully preſerved them in a fil- 
ver caſket, which hedelivered to Sir James Balfour, 
governor of Edinburgh; with a ſtrict injunction, 
to be exceedingly careful of a depoſit, that he re- 
preſented as his moſt valuable earthly poſſeſſion +, 

It is a fact that will not admit of diſpute, that 
Elizabeth had conceived a moſt violent jealouſy 


| againſt the queen of Scots; and that ſhe was im- 


pelled by this malignant paſſion, to exert every effort 
for detaining her in a ſtate of captivity. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that Elizabeth treated her with 
lenity; and endeayoured, by every means ſhe 
could ſuggeſt, to keep alive in her mind the hope, 
that the difference ſubſiſting between them would 
be accommodated to their mutual ſatisfaction. 
Upon the expiration of the time 

ſtipulated between the king of France *Þ: 1569. 
and the queen of England, for the reſtitution of 
Calais, Elizabeth diſpatched ambaſſadors, to de- 
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written by Buchanan, as falſe and invidious. Other writers 
as confidently declare the papers to be unqueſtionably au- 
thentic, and treat all the objections advanced againſt them 


as frivolous and abſurd, 
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mand an immediate compliance with the article of 
the treaty relating to this ſubje&. In order to 
evade giving a direct reply to this requiſition, the 


chancellor de l' Hoſpital had recourſe to a variety 


of equivocating expedients; and rather than in- 
volve herſe}f in an expenfive and dangerous war, 
in ſupport of a doubtful claim, ſhe judged it ex- 
pedient to ſubmit to the loſs of Calais, 

The perſecution was, in the interim, carried to 
ſuch exceſs in the Low Countries, that the prince 
of Orange was reduced to the neceſſity of ſeeking 
refuge among the French Hugonots, who had re- 
ceived a confiderable ſupply of money, and a re- 
inforcement of men, from the queen of England. 
The commerce between the Low Countries and 
England, was entirely ſtagnated by this interference 


of Elizabeth; and an edict was iſſued by Philip 


king of Spain, prohibiting the exportation of oil, 
ſugar, and ſpices, from his dominions. After this, 
Philip privately endeavoured to ſeduce the duke of 
Norfolk and the earl of Ormond, to raiſe a re- 
bellion in England : but they rejected his over- 
tures, and communicated his intentions to Eliza- 
beth, who immediately iſſued letters of marque, 
authorizing her ſubjects to make captures of ſhips 
belonging to Spain: but, reflecting on the incon- 
veniencies that might reſult from a war which ſhe 
was wholly unprepared to maintain with any pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs, the queen recalled theſe com- 
miſſions. 


Elizabeth, at length, experienced the ill conſe- 


quences, which, when ſhe firſt formed the reſolution 
of detaining Mary in captivity, ſhe apprehended 
would enſue, The duke of Norfolk poſſeſſed 
. the higheſt title of the nobility, and there being 
no princes of the blood, the antiquity of this 


nobleman's family, his extenſive poſſeſſions, great | 
P 8 


| ſhare of influence, his benevolent, generous, and 
_ affable diſpoſition, and his loyalty, prudence, and 
moderation, all contributed to render him the firſt 
ſubject of the realm; to procure him the affections 
of the people, and the moſt exalted place in his 
ſovereign's favour and eſteem. Nortolk and the 
Scottiſh queen were nearly of an age; and it oc- 
curred to many, that a matrimonial alliance be- 
tween theſe parties would be productive of many 
falutary effects. 5 

The friends of Norfolk and the queen, having 
deliberated on meaſures for effecting their deſign, 
Murray, through the agency of Sir Robert Mel- 
ville, intimated the particulars thereof to Mary ; 
who replied, that as ſhe eſteemed herſelf to be 
bound in duty to ſacrifice every private conſidera- 
tion to the public good, ſhe would, when her pre- 
ſent marriage with Bothwell ſhould be diſſolv- 
ed by a ſentence of divorce, yield to the per- 
ſuaſions of her ſubjects with regard to another 
alliance, 
Conſcious that neither arguments nor ſolicita- 
tions would have any effect towards obtaining the 
conſent of Elizabeth, the duke of Norfolk reſolved 
to purſue ſuch meaſures as ſhould extort his ſo- 
vereign's conſent to his propoſed union with Mary. 
Notwithſtanding the duke's known attachment to 
the catholic religion, he was ſo univerſally eſteem- 
ed, that he received the moſt flattering encourage- 


ment to proſecute. his plan. The earls of Arun- 


del, Derby, Bedford, Pembroke, Shrewſbury, 
Northumberland, Suſſex, and Weſtmoreland, 
heartily eſpouſed his cauſe ; as did the lord Lum- 
| ley and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton ; and even the 


CA 


— 


i 
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earl of Leiceſter, though he was 
favourite of Elizabeth, zealouſly 
ſelf to the ſame party. 

Upon gaining information of the 
5 been formed, Elizabeth was exce 
tified, and not leſs perplexed as to wh 
ſhe ſhould purſue. "As Mary'sinfluence 1 
increafing, the was defirous of removing her fre 
her dominions ; but the dread that ſhe might unit 
with her enemies, and engage in meaſures 50 
might threaten the ſecurity of her crown, x a 
dered her averſe to the idea of reſtoring her ba 
to freedom. The earl of Leiceſter, at len F 
became apprehenſive that a longer concealry: X 
of a defign of ſuch importance, would ſubject bin 
to the indignation of his ſovereign; and en 
fore he communicated to her majeſty all the A 
ticulars of the affair in agitation, 'This intel, 
gence provoked the queen to an exceſs of ra 5 
and notwithſtanding the talent ſhe fo ewa 
poſſeſſed of diſſembling the emotions of her mind 
the, on this occaſion, expreſſed her choler with 
uncontrolled impetuofity, 

In a ſhort time, Norfolk regretted that he had en. 
gaged in a negotiation for a marriage with Mar 
and determined to exert his utmoſt efforts for re. 
eſtabliſhing himſelf in the favour and confidence 
of his ſovereign. In this diſpoſition of mind, the 
duke ſet out on his return to court: but on his 
arrival at St. Alban's, he was taken into cuſtody 
by the lieutenant of the band of penſioners, who 
conducted him to Burnham, in the neighbour. 
hood of Windſor, where the court was then eſta. | 
bliſhed ; and preſently after he was removed to 
the Tower, there to be cloſely confined under the 
cuſtody of Sir Henry Nevil. 

Soon after the apprehenſion of Norfolk, Leſ 
ley biſhop of Roſs, was confronted "with him, 
and examined before the council. The earl of 
Pembroke was confined to his own houſe, and 
Arundel, Lumley, and Throgmorton were im— 
priſoned. | 
From Bolton the queen of Scots was conducted 
to Coventry, on account of that being a place of 
greater ſtrength; and for ſome time no perſon 
was allowed to converſe with her. The earls of 
Shrewſbury and Huntingdon, and viſcount Here- 
ford, were appointed to guard Mary in ſafe cuſtody. 

A rumour being induſtrioufly circulated in the 
northern counties, that a rebellion had been con- 
certed, the earl of Suſſex ſent for Weſtmoreland 
and Northumberland, and queſtioned them as to 
the authenticity of the report; but no proof ap- 
pearing that ſuch a meaſure had been projected, 
they were acquitted of the ſuſpicion of treaſonable 
practices. The idea of an approaching rebellion, 
however, daily gained ſtrength; whereupon the 
queen ſummoned the two noblemen to appear at 
court, and juſtify themſelves from the accuſations 
adduced againſt them. Upon receiving the queen's 
order, they determined not to wait the appointed 
time, but to take up arms immediately. Being 
informed that ſome perſons were on their way to 
ſecure his perſon, under the authority of the 
queen's commiſſion, Northumberland haſtened to 
his friend Weſtmoreland, whom he found fur- 
rounded with friends, all urging him to defend 
ee from the power of the queen by the force 
of arms. 1 | 


Theſe noblemen now came to a final reſolution, 


profeſſed! t | 
attached Fa 


project th 
edingly mor: 


of immediately commencing the inſurrection Hor 
. their 


lied, purporting, that the whole of their inten- 
| 9 


men to freedom, and re-eſtabliſh them in the fa- 


tomaintain, by force of arms, the imaginary juſtice 


land, with their reſpective friends and adherents, 
nas ſucceeded by an inſurrection ſtill more raſh, 


| lord Hunſdon entirely ſuppreſſed this rebellion. 


ple, whoſe intemperate and blind zeal had led them 
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3 with their zealous attachment to the catho- 
* religion, induced vaſt numbers to repair to 
— gandard; they cauſed a manifeſto to be pub- 
n Jas to reſtore the religion of their progeni- 
= realy to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
to reſtore the duke of Norfolk and other noble- 


dur and confidence of their ſovereign, and to 
fabjeRt all the evil adviſers of the queen to con- 
; iſhment. | 
" py ab army was compoſed of ſixteen hun- 
Jred cavalry, and four thouſand-infantry, and 
the leaders flattered themſelves in the expectation 
of being re- inforced by all the Roman catholics 
in England. Suffex, and ſome other noblemen, 
ed an army of ſeven thouſand men to oppoſe the 
rebels, who had proceeded to Durham, and made 
themſelves maſters of that place. The inſurgents 
fed before the royaliſts from Durham to Hexham, 
and there learning that the earl of Warwick and 
lard Clinton were on the march to oppoſe them 
with a formidable army, they were under: the nes 
ceſſity of diſperſing, without making any attempt 


of the cauſe in which they had engaged. 
The leaders of the rebellion retreated to Scot- 
land, where the regent cauſed Northumberland to 


be apprehended, and lodged in the caſtle of Loch- 


lerin: but his aſſociate, Weſtmoreland, was ſo for- 
tunate as to effect an eſcape into Flanders. 
The revolt of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 


and unlikely to be attended with ſucceſs. Theſe 
inſurgents were aſſembled and commanded by 
Leonard Dacres : but without any force more 
than the garriſon under his command at Berwick, 


Great numbers of the lower orders of the peo- 


to engage in theſe rebellious adventures, were 
puniſhed with great ſeverity, no leſs than eight 
hundred of them being put to death by the com- 
mon executioner. The humility of Norfolk's be- 
haviour, and the compunction he expreſſed for 
his former conduct, ſo appeaſed the queen's dif- 
pleaſure, that ſhe cauſed him to be removed from 
the Tower; and, upon his ſolemnly engaging to 
relinquiſh every idea of contracting a marriage with 
the queen of Scots, he was permitted to refide in 
bis own houſe, under ſome reſtrictions; none of 
Mikes however, could be ſaid to approach towards 
eyerity. | | LET het 
lt is imagined, that Elizabeth engaged Murray 
to get the perſon of Mary into his power; and 
that ſhe was extremely deſirous of removing from 
er dominions, by any means that would not be 
attended by danger and diſhonour, a priſoner whom 
© forefaw was likely to be the cauſe of continual 
cbals and inſurrections. But whatever were the 
projects formed againſt Mary, they were rendered 
abortive by the death of the regent, who was kill- 
ed by a gentleman named Hamilton, whom he 
ad provoked to deſperation by a private injury. 
4 b. 1550 Upon the deceaſe of the regent, Scot- 
land was again involved in all the ca- 
lamities of war and anarchy. The friends of 
ry immediately took up arms, and gained poſ- 


ktenſtve influence among the people, to- 
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commanded Suſſex to levy an army, and obtain 
redreſs for this injury; in conſequence whereof the 
earl made an incurſion into Scotland, and com- 
mitted hoſtilities againſt all who eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the Scottiſh queen; alledging; that he was juſti⸗ 
fiable in retaliating the inſults offered to his royal 
miſtreſs, by the refuge afforded to the rebellious 
ſubjects of the crown of England. ag 

The queen of Scots having engaged that the 


rebels ſhould be ſurrendered to Elizabeth, the 


Engliſh army was withdrawn from the dominions 
of the former. The ambaſſadors of Scotland, 
France, and Spain, united in a renewal of their im- 
portunities to the queen of England for a per- 
formance of the treaty, wherein it was provided 
that Mary ſhould be reſtored to freedom: and 


Elizabeth having appointed Cecil, and Sir Walter 


Mildmay, chancellor of the exchequer, commiſ- 
fioners for negociating this bufineſs, the following 
propoſitions were advanced, as the ground of a 
permanent peace between the contending parties : 
that Mary ſhould abandon all pretenſions to the 
ſovereignty of England during the life of Eliza- 
beth, and bind herſelf with the other contracting 
power, perpetually, offenſive and defenfive; that ſhe 
ſhould not marty any native of England without 
the conſent of Elizabeth; or any other man, with- 
out the concurrence of the ſtates of Scotland ; that 
full reſtitution ſhould be made to Elizabeth for the 
damage ſhe had ſuſtained, in conſequence of the 
late incurſions of the Scottiſh forces ; that the per- 
petrators of the murdet of the deceaſed, ſhould be 
ſubjected to exemplary puniſhment; that the 


young king ſhould receive his education in Eng- 


land; and that fix noblemen ſhould be ſur- 
rendered to Elizabeth, together with the caſtle of 
Hume, and ſome other fortreſſes, as ſecurity for 
the performance of the ſeveral articles of the 
treaty. | bo 

Upon the above conditions, Elizabeth engaged 
to exert her beſt efforts for reſtoring Mary to the 


| throne of Scotland: but the Scottiſh commiſſioners 


refuſed, on any terms, to deliver up the young 
prince; and expreſſed themſelves extremely de- 
firous that no further meaſures might be purſued 
for carrying the treaty into effect. In conſequence 
hereof, the biſhop of Roſs was ordered to quit the 
Engliſh dominions without delay; but Mary for- 
bad his departure, commanding him to remain in 
quality of ambaſſador from Scotland. 


An interval of five years having 


elapſed, a new parliament was, on the rn. 
ſecond of April, convened at Weſtminfter. In 
the courſe of the ſeffions it was enacted, That all 
perſons ſhould be deemed guilty of high treaſon, 


who ſhould deny the juſtice of the queen's claim 


to the throne, declare her majeſty to be a heretic, 


a ſchiſmatic, or an infidel, or that the laws had 


not power to determine the regal ſucceſſion; that 
whoeverſhould,-in writing, orotherwiſe, aſſert, that 
any but the iſſue of the queen is, or ought to be, 
her ſucceſſor in the ſovereignty, ſhould, in the 


firſt inſtance be impriſoned a twelvemonth, and 


in the ſecond be ſubjected to the uſual penalties of 
a præmunire. Theſe proviſions of the legiſlature 
were evidently directed againſt Mary, and thoſe 


who eſpouſed her intereſts; and clearly implied, that 


Elizabeth had'no intention of nominating her ſuc- 
ceſſor to the throne of England. Laws were alſo 
paſſed, declaringthatall perſons who ſhould publiſh 


lion of Edinburgh. The queen of England | 


| 


bulls or mandates of the pope, or attempt, by any 


means 


— 
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means whatever, to make converts to the church 
of Rome, as well as all who ſhould become con- 
yerts to that ſee, ſhould be deemed guilty of high 
treaſon ; and it was further provided, that perſons 
found guilty of iniporting Agnus Dei, crucifixes, 
beads, or any other implements of ſuperſtition, 
ſhould incur the penalty of præmunire; the for- 
mer laws againſt the practice of uſury were re- 
vived by a new ſtatute; and a grant was made to 
her majeſty, of a liberal ſupply for anſwering the 
exigencies of ſtate, 
A Florentine named Rodolphi, who had long 
reſided in London as a private agent for the court 
of Rome, in conjunction with the ambaſlador 
from the court of Spain, projected a domeſtic re- 
volt and a foreign invaſion, as the means of re- 
ſtoring Mary to liberty. Notwithſtanding the 
failure of his late attempt, and the imminent dan- 
ger from which he had ſo lately eſcaped, the duke 
of Norfolk embarked in this hazardous enter- 
prize. In the name of the duke, Rodolphi wrote to 
the duke of Alva, the pope, and the king of 
Spain; but Norfolk refuſed to affix his ſignature 
to the letters. Rodolphi now repaired to Bruſſels, 
where the duke of Alva gave him the moſt poſi- 
tive aſſurances that he would uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours to prevail upon his maſter, the king of 
Spain, to forward the project that had been con- 
certed for effecting the releaſe of the Scottiſh 
queen. | WP 
Mary intruſted a domeſtic in the ſervice of the 
duke of Norfolk, to convey a ſum of money to her 
adherents in Scotland. This man, whoſe name 
was Brown, being either ignorant of the precau- 
tion that was neceſſary in the buſineſs he had un- 
dertaken, or acting as a ſpy for the oppoſite party, 
delivered his charge to Cecil, who had lately been 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of lord Burleigh. In 
conſequence hereof, Brown and Hickford, the 
duke of Norfolk's ſecretary, were apprehended ; 
and being threatened with torture, Hickford con- 
feſſed, that he had concealed ſome papers under 
the mats of the duke's bed. Theſe papers being 
diſcovered, indiſputable evidence of Norfolk's 
criminality was obtained. 
Norfolk was taken into cuſtody, but being 
wholly ignorant of the diſcoyery made by Hick 
ford, he perſiſted in a denial of all the articles con- 
tained in his accuſation, The duke was conducted 
to the Tower, and preparations were ordered to be 
made for his trial.  _— 
Previous to the apprehenſion of Norfolk, the 


biſhop of Roſs had been taken into cuſtody, in 


conſequence of ſome indirect ſuſpicions that had 


fallen upon his character. Every poſſible mea- 


ſure was purſued, for extorting a confeſſion as to 
what he knew of the conſpiracy; but to evade a 
compliance, he pleaded the privilege he derived 
from his exalted ſtation: but being informed, that 
Mary being diveſted of the regal dignity, his am- 


baſſadorial character neceſſarily became extinct, | 
and that a full diſcovery had been made by | 


| 


Hickford and Erown, the biſhop acknowledged 
all the particulars of the conſpiracy, and his con- 
feſſion incontrovertibly eſtabliſhed the authenticity 


of the accuſation exhibited a 
Norfolk. 


A. D. 1572, Hereupon the duke was brought to 


trial, and convicted by a jury of twen- 


— GE — 


*** 


'ty-five peers *. The queen expreſſed the 
unwillingneſs to give orders for his exec 
and even after theſe were iſſued, ſhe twice x 
them. 


commons addrefled the queen, ſolicitin 
juſtice might be done on the duke; whi 


the queen of Navarre was poiſoned, and the ad- 


gainſt the duke of | 


OF ENGLAND: 


ecalled 


the 
85 that 


; Ch they 
repreſented as the more neceſſary, ſince the pace 


of the kingdom, and her own perſonal lafety, w 
equally involved in the event, aus 
The queen being really, or appearing tg h 
convinced that her ſeverity towards the duke 
would be juſtified in the public eye, conſented 
his execution. He died (ſays a celebrated hs 
cc ter) with great calmneſs and conſtaney; wn 
„though he cleared himſelf of any diſloyal in. 
5e tentions againſt the queen's authority, he i 
% knowledged the juſtice of the ſentence by which 

cc he ſuffered.” The ſpectators of his unhap 
fate wept at his death, as the earl of Sbreulbr 
had done when he pronounced the ſentence. 
The diſturbances of the kingdom ſtill ſub. 
fiſting, the queen gave orders that Portſmouth 
and other ſea-port towns ſhould be fortified ; that 
the militia ſhould be trained, 'and a large fleet pre- 
pared for ſervice. The troubles of Scotland ill 
ſubſiſted, and Morton was made regent in the 
room of the earl of Marr, who died ſuddenly, 
The queen having determined to give affiſt. 
ance to the perſecuted Hugonots of France, em. 
ployed her intereſt in their behalf with the Ger. 
man princes; and permitted Henry Champernan, 
to raiſe and conduct to France a regiment of gen. 
tlemen volunteers, among whom was the famous 
Sir Walter Raleigh, then in the flower of his 
youth. The war was ſuſtained by the Hugonots | 
with ſuch determined valour, that the king was | 
obliged to accommodate matters with them, and 
grant them a free pardon. _ 
This accommodation, however, meant nothing 
leſs than the deſtruction of the Hugonots; and in 
order to deceive them, and decoy their leaders into 
the ſnare that was laid for them, the king offered his 
ſiſter Margaret in marriage to the prince of Navar- 
re; on which the admiral de Chatillon, and the other 
leading men among the proteſtants, repaired to 
Paris, toattend the celebration of thoſe nuptials, 
which, it was hoped, would tend to conciliate the 
affections of the contending parties: and though 


* 


In May the parliament aſſembleq, and 


miral deſperately wounded by an aſſaſſin, yet the 
French king continued to amuſe the proteftants 
till the eve of St. Bartholomew, which was the 
time fixed on for the general maſſacre of thoſe 
devoted people. 

We ſhall deſcribe this maſſacre in the words of 
a writer, who juſtly ſays it cannot be related with- 
out horror. The fignal was the ſound of the 
e palace clock at the dead of night: the exe- 
6 cutioners were the catholic ſoldiers, headed by 
cc the duke of Guiſe, who, like a blood-thirlty 
« fiend, with his infernal band, broke into the 
* receſſes of unſuſpecting innocence, and mul 
6e dered every proteſtant that fell in his way, 
« without regard to age, ſex, or condition. The 
c enſuing dawn diſcloſed the ſhocking ſcene; 
66 rivers of blood overwhelmed the ſtreets: the 
6 cruel and bigotted king enjoyed the ghaſtly 
« fight, and the more barbarous queen- mother 


La) 


— 


—_—— 


® In this trial the witneſſes did not give evidence in 


cording to the laudable practice of modern times. 


court, nor were they confronted with the priſoner, ac- 


6 drove 
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cc drove over the bodies of the ſlain; Near ten 
« thouſand proteſtants periſhed in this inhuman 
« maſſacre; and orders were immediately ſent to 
« all the provinces, for a like general execution; 
« which was accordingly pertormed in Rouen; 
Lyons, and ſeveral other cities, whoſe inhabi- 


4 tants ſeemed to emulate the cruelty of the 


7 8 who was then ambaſſador at the 


| irt, told the king, in the name of his 
9 no condibnts contd be repoſed in a 
1 who could be guilty of ſuch atrocious cruel- 
E The king apologized, alledging, that the 
adi had conſpired to aſſaſſinate him and all his 
family but he declared his warmeſt wiſh, to live 
on terms of friendſhip with the queen of England, 

Elizabeth, who knew as well how to diſſemble 
as the Frenchmen, affected to admit his apology; 
declared her perfect friendſhip for him, and con- 
ſented to the renewal of a treaty of marriage be- 


W :ccn herſelf and the duke of Alengon ; and the 


French queen being brought to-bed of a daugh- 


| ter, Elizabeth, repreſented by the earl of Wor- 


ceſter, became ſponſor for the infant princeſs, 


| who was baptized by the name of Mary Elizabeth, 


In the interim, the nobility and gentry of Eng- 
land were ſo incenſed at the conduct of the French 
monarch, that they formed a ſcheme of raiſing 


a large army, to be ſent into France, and ſupport- 


ve 


ed for fix months by their own ſubſcriptions : but 
the queen, anxious to ſupport the preſent appa- 
rent tranquillity, could not be prevailed on to give 
her conſent to this plan, and thus the.ſcheme 


| was fruſtrated. | 


Thediſſenſions that continually prevailed among 


| the partizans to the queen of Scots, compelled 


them, at length, to ſubmit to Morton the regent. 
Toaffiſt the regent in the reduction of the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, a reinforcement was marched from 


| Berwick, The caſtle had but a very ſcanty ſupply 


of ammunition, and the garriſon contained not 
more than a hundred and fixty ſoldiers : but not- 
withſtanding theſe diſadvantages, the governor 
maintained a brave defence for the ſpace of three 
and thirty days ; but he was, at length, obliged 
to yield to the ſuperior force of the enemy. 'The 
queen of England refufing to accept the governor 
and his adherents as her priſoners, they were 
ſurrendered to Morton; and in purſuance of his 
order, the governor and his brother were conduct- 
ed to the market-croſs of Edinburgh, and there 
executed on a gibbet. | 
l. D. . . Ibis year put a period to the life of 
"+ that treacherous and cruel monarch 
Charles IX. of France. He died at the age of 
tventy-five, without male iſſue, but leaving a 
character that will excite the deteſtation of the 
lateſt generations of mankind. Thus was the 


lhe principally reſted her hopes of ſucceſs. In con- 
mity to the will of Charles, the queen-mother 
umed the regency, and exerciſed the powers of 
dNecrnment till the arrival of the king of Poland, 
brother of the deceaſed kin , Who ſucceeded to 
tte throne, taking the title of Henry III. 
A.D. 175 Elizabeth diſpatched an ambaſſador 
to congratulate Henry on his acceſſion 
vo the throne, and to diſcover what ſentiments he 


Mertained with regard to the treaty of Troyes. | 


thout any kind of hefitation, he ratified this 

Sx > and was preſently. afterwards created 

git of the garter. Henry having revived the 
23 


queen of Scots deprived of that ſupport, on which 


nation by the following circumſtance, 


with money to levy an army of German auxilia- 


who had eſpouſed the cauſe of the inſurgents. 
This acquiſition of ſtrength being ob- 8 
tained by the Hugonots, the king of 7. 


between the religious ſects; and therefore he con- 
cluded a peate; on terms exceedingly faveurable to 
the other parties. This negociation proved the cauſe 
of high diſuguſt to the catholics; and the duke of 


| Guiſe, in contempt of the royal authority, was ſo 


hardy as to entertain the extravagant idea of being 
capable, in a very ſhort time, of entirely extirpating 
the proteſtants; and notwithſtanding the impracti⸗ 


conſternation throughout the kingdom. 
In February the parliament aſ- 

ſembled, and having voted the queen a 

liberal ſupply of money, her majeſty, in return 
for the grant of ſo conſiderable a ſubſidy, re- 
newed the commercial tredty with the court of 
Portugal, which gave her ſubjects the privilege of 
trading with Madeira and the Azores. 
early part of this year, a celebrated navigator 
named Martin Forbiſher, embarked at Harwich, 


and failed with five ſhips under his command, 
upon an expedition for the diſcovery of a north- _ 


weſt paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies ; but this under- 
taking failed of the defired ſucceſs. 
As leader of the Romaniſts, Henry of Frahcetiow 


fition, ſoon induced him to conclude a treaty of peace; 
but this, like his former negociations, had no 


lics. The oppoſite factions foreſaw that an open 
rupture muſt ſoon arrive, and therefore made the 
neceſſary preparations for meeting that event; and 
the contentions between the religious ſects were 
carried to ſuch a height, that a publie quarrel was 
the conſequence of every real or ſuppoſed private 
injury. Le | 
Having projected a defign of ſubjugating the 
Low Countries, and of obtaining poſſeſſion of the 
government of England, by means of a matri- 


of Auſtria deemed it expedient to fign the paci- 
fication of Ghent ; to which Philip gave confirma- 


| tion, by an edict iſſued expreſsly for that purpoſe. 
In conſequence of theſe tranſactions, the Spaniſh 


troops were removed to Italy, and were gar- 
government of the States. 


been concerted by Don John of Auſtria, for gain- 
ing poſſeſſion of her dominions, queen Elizabeth 
zealouſly . intereſted herſelf in the cauſe of the 
confederate proteſtants ; and demanded, in poſitive 
terms, that all the important deliberations of the 
States-General ſhould be communicated to her: 
England was now in a ſtate of perfect tranquil- 
lity and happineſs; and the people juſtly attri- 
buted the bleſſings they enjoyed, to the wiſe ad- 


| miniſtration of Elizabeth. At this period, hows 


ever, the kingdom was thrown into great conſter- 
The pri- 
ſoners tried at the Oxford ſummer aſſizes com- 
municated an infection to the judges, the jury- 
men, and the auditors; and this diſeaſe prov- 


ed of ſo malignant a nature, that it produced 
the death of three hundred perſons | 
2 2 2 Diſguſted 


hoſtilities againſt the Hugonots; the queef fips | 
plied John Caſimer, ſon to the elector of Palatine, 


ries, as a reinforcement for the duke of Alengon, 


France deemed it expedient to maintain a balance 


cability of this project, it was productive of great 


A.D. 1577. 


In the 


took the field; but the natural inactivity of his dif po- 


tendency to appeaſe the diſcontents of the catho- - 


monial alliance with the queen of Scotland, John 


riſoned in all the territories remaining under the 


Upon receiving information of the plan that had 


#8, 
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Diſguſted at the perfidious and oppreſſive con- 
duct of the . regent, the queen diſpatched Ran- 
dolph into Scotland, on pretence of compliment- 
ing the young king on the great progreſs he had 
made in literary purſuits ; but the real motive of 
the queen was, to prevent any future convulſions 
in the kingdom, by Randolph's perſuading the 
regent: to adopt a more temperate and equitable 
conduct. But in contempt of Randolph's ſalu- 
tary advice, he perſeyered in his former ſyſtem of 
inſolence and tyranny ; in conſequence of which, 
Ereſkine the young king's governor, and his four || 
preceptors, depicted the regent in ſuch juſt but 
diſguſting colours, as rendered his character the 
object of their royal pupil's averſion. 

Apprized of the danger and diſgrace that threat- 
ened him, Morton threw out ſome intimations, that 
he was deſirous of reſigning his office; and hence 
the noblemen of the oppoſite party, took occaſion 
to demand his refignation, In conſequence here- 
of, Morton reſigned the powers of the govern- 
ment into the hands of the king, who was now 
only in the twelfth year of his age, and retired 
from court. Diſſatisfied, however, with a life of 
inactivity and eaſe, he, in a ſhort time, abandon- 
ed his retreat, and continued to preſerve his for- 
mer influence, but made no attempt to regain 
the dignity and power of which he had been de- 
prived. 

The hoſtile diſpoſition of the Spaniſh monarch, 
induced Elizabeth to wiſh for a firm alliance with 
the court of France ; and, from this confideration, 
propoſals of marriage made to her by the duke of 
Anjou, met a favourable reception. One of the 
three ambaſſadors ſent from France to ſettle the 
preliminaries of the marriage, was named Semier, 
a man of keen penetration and the moſt infinuat- 
ing addreſs. The artifices of Semier ſo power- 
fully operated upon the paſſions of Elizabeth, 
that ſhe appeared to be prepoſſeſſed with an ardent 
eſteem for the duke of Anjou :-and the earl of 
Leiceſter, and ſome other noblemen, did not 
ſcruple to aver, that Semier had infatuated the 
queen by the force of incantations and other ini- 
quitous practices. In order to gratify his deſire 
of revenge, Semier informed the queen of Lei- 
ceſter's marriage with. the widow of the earl of 
Eſſex. This information ſo exaſperated the queen, 
that ſhe ordered Leiceſter to be immediately taken 
into cuſtody ; and he would have been committed 
to the Tower, but for the generous interference of 
the earl of Suſſex ; who, though profeſſedly his 
enemy, repreſented to the queen the injuſtice and 
criuclty of puniſhing a ſubject for an act in which 
he was authorized by the eſtabliſhed laws of the 
kingdom. In conſequence of this interference, 
Leiceſter was impriſoned in the caſtle of Green- 
wich *. ; | 4 in 

The favourable accounts tranſmitted by his 
agent Semier, induced the duke of Anjou to em- 
bark for England, in order to vifit his intended 
conſort. Soon after the duke's arrival, he was 


| 


* 


admitted to a private interview with the queen; 


but after a ſhort converſation, the particulars of 
which have not tranſpired, he ſet out on his return 
ta France. | 

A book intitted, “ The Gul 


ph in which Eng- 
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2 It 1s related by ſome hiſtorians, that Leiceſter, exaſ- 


& riage,” was publiſhed by a ſtudent 
coln's- inn named Stubbs; in conſequence o 
[the author was ſentenced to have his right 


| people. Four of theſe pernicious | incendiaries' 


[of Panama, At this place having obtained 3 


& land will be ſwallowed up by the French mar- 
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t which, 
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cut off, and to ſuffer a long impriſonment. 
this period, Matthew Hammond was convicte 
blaſphemy, and executed at Norwich, 
was concluded with the ſultan Amurath, eſtabliq; 
ing the company of merchants trading to Turks. 
and in conſequence of the deceaſe of Sir N iche 
las Bacon, he was ſucceeded by Thomas Brome 
ley, in the office of keeper of the great ſeal. 
This year died the juſtly celebrated Sir Thomaz 
Greſham, who erected the Royal Exchange, and 
dedicated a capacious building to the encourage. 
ment of learning, founding lectures on the ſciences 
of theology, phyſic, geometry, muſic, rhetoric 

and the civil law. | „ 
At the commencement of this year, 
Philip of Spain, incenſed againſt Eli- A. P. 1586, 
zabeth, on account of the -affiſtance ſhe had 
granted to the proteſtant inhabitants of the Loy 
Countries, tranported into Ireland an army of 
ſeven hundred Spaniſh and Italian troops, under 
the ſanction of the pope's name. The people of 
Ireland had long ſubmitted with great reluctance 
to the Engliſh government, and therefore the 
ſlighteſt encouragement was ſufficient to induce 
them to take up arms. An inſurrection was fo. 
mented in Ireland, but-tranquillity was ſoon re. 
eſtabliſhed, by the vigorous efforts of the earl of 

Ormond, and other naval and military comman- 
ders in the ſervice of the queen of England. 
At this period ſeveral foreign prieſts arrived in 
England, and induſtriouſly employed themſelves: 
in diſſeminating ſeditious principles among the 


were convicted of having declared, that the ſen- 
tence of the pope had legally deprived Elizabeth 
of all right to the throne of England; and for 
this offence they ſuffered public execution. A 
proclamation was iſſued for all parents, guardians, 
and others, who had children in foreign ſeminaries, 
to regiſter their names with the ordinary within the 
ſpace of ten days; for recalling them to England 
within four months; for making reports to the 
ordinary of their return, and for prohibiting ary 
remittances being granted them, in caſe of their 
refuſal to return; and it was added, that perſons 
convicted of harbouring, or in any manner aſiſt- 
ing, or granting relief to prieſts and jeſuits, ſhould 
be liable to the puniſhment denounced againſt 
rebels. | E e 

After making a voyage round the globe, Sit 
Francis Drake arrived in England in the courſe of 
this year, with a ſplendid fortune, acquired by 
his depredations upon the Spaniards in the iſthmus 


view of the Pacific Ocean, Sir Francis ſuggeſted 
the idea of exploring thoſe immenſe ſeas, of which 
the European nations had then but a very imper- 
fect conception; and at length he formed the de- 
termination of hazarding the whole of his wealth 
in the proſecution of this enterprize. 

Sir Chriſtopher Hatton having procured for Sir 
Francis the queen's approbation of his plan, he 
ſailed from Plymouth with four ſhips well pro- 
vided, and entered the South Sea by the ſtreights 
of Magellan; but on his return, in order to av0! 


— 


a life-guardman, to aſſaſſinate both the queen and Semier- 


erated to an extravagance of rage upon finding himſelf 
Loolanted by an obſcure foreigner, ſuborned one Tudor, 


f 


+ Greſham-college, in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. a. 


* 


wo 
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1 the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
1 ear? — now demanded reſti- 
ation of captures made by Drake: but Eliza- 
beth recriminated, charging Philip with encou- 


- rebellion among her Iriſh ſubjects; how- 
e Spaniſh treaſure was ſequeſtered, and 
"aid to a merchant of that nation; when Philip 


employed the money in ſupporting the war in the 


Netherlands, inſtead of giving it to the owners of 
the captured veſſels: Fi 


he attempted to find a paſſage by the 
north of California; but not ſucceeding, he re- 


dof FEN G LA NH 9475 
letter to Blizabeth, parherically deſefibiug the 


demanding than ſolieſting ſueh gracious interpoſi- 
tion, as became her character in the relative ſitua- 
tions of alliance, good neighbourhoeod and 
Profaltyyt 577 46917 ic n opt] $70, 19, 0371 
This letter induced Elizabeth to ſummon a 
council, in which it was agreed, that certain terms 
ſhould be propoſed, on condition of which Mary 
ſhould be releaſed from her confinement,” Several 
articles were drawn up, and preſented to Mary, 
[| which had no better effect than all the former 


The Scottiſh regent was now apprehended, tried, || treaties. Towards the end of the year, Elizabeth 


ad convicted, for conſpiring the death of the late 


king of that realm; queen Elizabeth interpoſed 
in his favour 3 notwithſtanding which, he was be- 
headed at Edinburgh, the day ſucceeding his con- 
viction. His body lay unnoticed the whole day 
on the ſcaffold, no one being anxious either to 
view or remove it. SLE dhe tp 

A ſplendid embaſſy-arrived from France, to ad- 
uf the terms of the intended marriage between 
Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou; theſe were in 
ſubſtance, that “if the King of France ſhould die 
« without male iſſue, and the duke of Anjou 
« ſhould have two ſons by this marriage, the eldeſt 


« ſhould ſucceed to the crown of France, and the| 


4 other aſcend the throne of England: that in 
« caſe of one ſon only, he ſhould inherit both 
« realms, and of every two years reſide eight 
« months in England: that the duke ſhould not 
« fill up any poſt or office in England with a fo- 
« reigner : that he ſhould not convey the queen 
« out of the kingdom, without the expreſs con- 


e ſent of the nobility ; that he ſhould not tranſ- 
e port the jewels of the crown to any other 


« country ; and that all the ſtrong holds in the 
Kingdom, ſhould be garriſoned by Engliſh 
troops, commanded by Engliſh governors.” 

When the duke of Anjou arrived in England, 
Elizabeth received him with diſtinguiſhed marks 
of eſteem; and on the anniverſary of her corona- 
tion, ſhe put a ring on his finger, in teſtimony 
that ſhe meant to perform the contract of mar- 


| Tiage ; ſhe even went ſo far, as to take up the pen 
_ to ſubſcribe the articles by which ſhe was to be 


[| ſent her ſecretary Walſingham to Scotland, with 
the plaufible pretence of increaſing the friendſhip 
between the two kingdoms; but in fact to ſtrength- 
en the Engliſh intereſt in Scotland. In the in- 
terview between James and Walſingham, the lat- 
ter conceived ſo good an opinion of the abilities 
of the former, that he ſpoke favourably of him 
to Elizabeth, who thereafter treated him with 
greater reſpect and attention. 930 

The Low Countries in the courſe of 1833 
this year, ſuſtained an irreparable loſs 15% 
in the death of the prince of Orange, who was 
treacherouſly ſhot by a native of Burgundy, named 
Balthazar Gerrard. Philip, eldeſt ſon to the de- 
ceaſed prince of Orange, being entirely ſubject to 
the power of the king of Spain, and a profeſſor 
of the Romiſh religion, the government of Hol- 
land and Zealand devolved on Maurice, the ſecond 
35 r | 

The prince of Parma having inveſted Antwerp, 
an embaſſy was diſpatched to England, to ſuppli- 
cate aſſiſtance from the queen, and to offer her the 
ſovereignty of the country. Elizabeth declined 
this propoſal, but informed the ambaſſadors, that, 
on condition of ſome towns being put into her 
poſſeſſion by way of ſecurity, ſhe would provide 
her diſtreſſed allies with a ſtrong army. F 

From the ſecret plots of the bigotted Romaniſts, 
the queen's perſon was continually expoſed to the 
moſt imminent danger; and therefore, in the par- 
liament which aſſembled in November, : ſeveral ri- 
gorous, but ſalutary regulations were eſtabliſhed, 
with reſpect to jeſuits and popiſh prieſts. The 


indiffolubly bound in marriage; but her mind}| royal mercy being extended to a capital convict 


ſuddenly changing, ſhe threw away the pen, and 
demanded of the lords of the council, if they 
were not convinced that her death would be the 
conſequence of the marriage, and that great diſ- 
putes would ariſe reſpecting the ſucceſſion to the 
throne, This done, the queen ſent for the duke, 
and held a long conference with him ; what paſſed 


between them, it is impoſſible to ſay ; but we are 


told, that the duke threw the ring on the ground, 
Fired in great diſguſt, and quitted the kingdom 
after he had refided in it about three months. 


AD. 1682. On the meeting of parliament, a 


3 law was paſſed, declaring it high trea- 
fon to: A 4 8 DO, x 
: o attempt the alienation of the affections of 
er majeſty's ſubjects, or perſuade them to depart 
tom the proteſtant faith; and at this time the 
arls.of Lenox and Arran, had obtained ſuch an 


fluence over the mind of the young king of 
Scotland, that they rendered him, as well as them- 


elyes, odious to the public. The king, on his re- 


Pr from Athol, was taken into cuſtody by the 
ar! of Marr and his partizans, and conveyed to 


uthven caſtle. | 


A. P. 1583. The queen of Scots, lamenting 


the impriſonment of her ſon, wrote a 


named William Parry, he repaired to Milan, and 
there avowed the religious principles which he 
had carefully concealed during his refidence in 
England. Upon his return, he acknowledged 
that one Morgan, an Engliſh refugee, had pre- 
vailed upon him to attempt the affaſſination of 
queen Elizabeth; and that having obtained ad- 
mittance to her majeſty's preſence, under pretence 
of diſcoveripg a conſpiracy, he prepared to 
ſtrike the fatal blow, when a keen pang of con- 


ger; adding, that he felt no impulſe to renew the 
barbarous deſign, till he had peruſed a book pub- 


laudable to effect the deſtruction of ſovereigns, 
againſt whom ſentence of excommunication had 
been paſſed. In conſequence of this confeſſion, 
Parry was brought'to trial, and being found 


in purſuance of his ſentence. 


falling a ſacrifice to the ſuperior power of Spain, 
Elizabeth deemed it expedient to afford the States 
effectual relief; and a treaty was ſoon concluded, 


1 


— 


of 


misfortunes of herſelf and the prince; and rather 
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ſcience cauſed him to ſuſpend the murderous dag- | 


liſhed by cardinal Allen; wherein it was declared 


guilty of treaſonable practices, he was executed 


The Netherlands appearing to be in danger of 
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wherein ſhe engaged to ſuccour them with an army 
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tion of tranquillity. 
proviſions were made, that the queen of England 
ſhould take poſſeſſion of Fluſhing and the Brille, 
as a ſecurity for being reimburſed the expences in- 
curred during the war; that the inhabitants of 


of the Engliſh governors; that upon the diſcharge 
of the debt incidental to the war, the towns ſhould 
be reſtored to the States; that the general of the 
Engliſn forces, and two other perſons, to be no- 


an Engliſh fleet ſhould go to ſea, it ſhould be 


open for the ingreſs and egreſs of their reſpective 


or the purſuits of commerce. 


zabeth reſolved, that ſhe would oppoſe him in 
that quarter of the world; and the rather, becauſe 
ſhe foreſaw, that an open rupture between them 
muſt take place. Hereupon a fleet of twenty fail |] 
Drake; who, in his paſſage outwards, took St. 
Jago, one of the Cape de Verde iſlands, and re- 
duced Carthagena and St. Domingo. 
turn through the gulph of Florida, he burnt St. Au- 


der his command, the States, aware of his in- 
fluence with the queen, gave him the title of 


the accompliſhed Sir Philip Sidney; whoſe name 


and to defray the expenee of maintaining theſe 
troops conditionally, that ſhe ſhould be fully in- 
demnified within a limited time after the reſtora- 
In this treaty the following 


thoſe places, ſhould not be ſubject to the juriſdiction 


minated by the queen, ſhould be intitled to places 
in the aſſembly of the States: that neither peace 


nor truce, ſhould be concluded without the joint | 


conſent of Elizabeth and the confederates ; that if 


joined by one of equal force in the ſervice of the 
other power; and that the ſeveral harbours be- 
longing to the contracting parties, ſhould remain 


veſſels, whether engaged in the operations of war, 
Philip of Spain deriving his riches, and of con- 
ſequence his power, chiefly from America, Eli- 


was fitted out, and commanded by Sir Francis 


| Feen and St. Helen's; after which he touched at 
Virginia, and brought home ſeveral people whom 
Sir Walter Raleigh had left there to plant a colony. 
Theſe adventurers, who had met with but little 
ſucceſs, brought hither the firſt tobacco ever ſeen 
in this country. During the remaining part of 
this year, the principal public buſineſs tranſacted 
by Elizabeth, was the defending the Netherlands 
from the oppreſſions of Philip of Spain, and ſuc- 
couring the French Hugonots. 

The earl of Leiceſter going to Hol- 


nd | pooh land, with the Engliſh auxiliaries un- 


FA 


governor and captain-general of the United Pro- 
vinces. This diſguſted Elizabeth, who thought 
they expected greater ſupport from her than ſhe 


was inclined to afford. 


In an engagement during this expedition, Lei- 
ceſter loſt his nephew, the learned, the gallant, 


will be honourably remembered, while learning, or 
valour, or politeneſs are admired. Leiceſter not 
meeting with any ſucceſs, quitted his adminiſtra- 
tion and returned to England. | 1 
The Engliſh queen now ſent an ambaſſador to 
James of Scotland, with propoſals for an of- 
« fenſive and defenſive league between the two 
© nations, as a mutual ſecurity againſt the de- 
« vices of the catholic princes ;” whereupon a 
treaty was concluded on the following terms : 
«© That both powers ſhould defend the proteſtant 
6“ religion againſt all its enemies in af. king- 


Ah 


„ dom; that if either of the powers ſhould be at- 
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of one thouſand cavalry, and five thouſand infan- ö 
try, under the command of an Engliſh general; 


ec either directly or indirectly to the anon 
ce that in caſe England ſhould 3 kde Baller ; 
& tance from Scotland, James ſhould Fri 
% queen with a thouſand cavalry, and r 
« ſand infantry; and that in caſe Scotland ſh = 
6“ be attacked in the ſame manner, the . 
« ſhould aſſiſt James with three thobſand hoc 

and double that number of infantry ; Pa 5 
„ caſe of England being invaded in any a 
within ſixty miles of the border, the kit on 
« Scotland ſhould join Elizabeth's army wit © 
his forces; that the two powers ſhould deli. 


«| rebellious ſubjects of each other; that neith 

„party ſhould conclude any treaty to the Nen 
dice of theſe articles, without conſent of 1 
c other, Ke.. 55 
But it was not of foreign enemies alone that 
Elizabeth had reaſon to be apprehenſive: 8 doc- 
trine having been propagated, that there was me. 
'rit in the murder of excommunicated Princes 
Anthony Babington, a young gentleman of Der. 
byſhire, ſeduced a number of abandoned perſons 


Walſingham gaining intelligence of the perſons 
who had concerted this ſcheme of barbarity, he 
exerted himſelf with ſo much vigilance as to pre 
vent the intended murder, and ſecure fourteen of 
the delinquents; who, upon their trial, confeſſed 


fields. | 

The ſeveral attempts upon the life of Elizz. 
beth „were ſuppoſed to have been made with the 
| concurrence of Mary; and therefore ſhe was 
guarded with unabating vigilance, and conducted 


On his re- o the caſtle of Fotheringay, in Northampton- 


ſhire. Her two ſecretaries, Nau a Frenchman, 
and Curle a Scotchman, being apprehended, they 
confeſſed that their miſtreſs had maintained a cor- 
reſpondence with Babington; alledging, that Mary 
dictated the letters in the French language; that 
they were tranſlated into Engliſh by Curle, and 
then copied into cypher, in which ſtate they were 
diſpatched to Babington. That the court of 
France might entertain no doubt reſpecting the 
concern that Mary had taken in the conſpiracy, 
atteſted copies of the above letters were tran{- 
mitted to Paris. a 


lar purpoſe of rendering Mary amenable to juſtice, 
without having recourſe to the common ſtatutes of 
treaſon; and a commiſſion was iſſued for five 
judges and forty peers, or the majority of them, 
to aſſemble for the purpoſe of ſitting in judgment 
upon . Mary, daughter and heireſs of James V. 
king of Scots, commonly called queen of Scots 
« and dowager of France.“ Thirty-ſix of the 
commiſſioners aſſembling at Fotheringay, the) 
preſented to the priſoner a letter written by Eliza: 
| beth, commanding her to. ſubmit to her trial. 
Having peruſed the letter, ſhe diſclaimed all ſub- 
jection to Elizabeth, and obedience to the laws 
of England; complaining that ſhe had no coun” 
cil to plead in her behalf, and obſerving, that 
ſhe knew no perſons who were qualified to act in 
the capacity of her peers. Being informed, that 
the council were not competent to take cogn 
zance of any of the pleas the had advanced, 


| declared that ſhe would ſuffer to the moſt rigo- 


rous treatment, rather than ſubmit to Elizabeth, or 
any ſovereign in exiſtence; but ſhe added, that, 


e tacked, the other ſhould give no aſſiſtance, 


in a full and free parliament, ſhe would om 


<< up, or at leaſt expel from their dominions, the 


to attempt the aſſaſſination of the queen: but 


their guilt, and they were executed in St. Giless. 


A law had been lately enacted, for the partieu - 


4 — © — PA oc. we 


fully undertake a vindication of every part of her 


conduct. 


ig being ak length ſuggeſted to Mary, that if | 


* oided a trial, her character would be ex- 
he 4 d ſulpieion Td cenſure, ſhe conſented to 


4 f a legal enquiry, on condition | 
hide the iſſue of a 2 | | 
py the commiſſioners ſhould admit her proteſt, || 


Ha mine allegiance to Elizabeth, This being 
en iy 11 exhibited her proteſt, and it 
7 committed to writing. fo | 
; Every preliminary meaſure being adjuſted, the 


council for the crown. opened the proſecution 


tl ry; and having expatiated on the con- 
againſt 1 Rabington, the abſolutely denied hav- 
ip af any concern in, or knowledge of, that af- 
55 Upon hearing his confeſſion read, when the 
— of Northumberland and Arundel were men- 
toned, ſhe burſt into tears, exclaiming, “ Alas! 


4 what has the noble houſe of Howard ſuffered 
« for my ſake]!“ She acknowledged, that ſhe had | 


uſed her utmoſt efforts for regaining her freedom; 
but peremptorily inſiſted, that there was no 
truth in that article of the impeachment, which 
repreſented her as having conſpired the death of 
Elizabeth. To prove the authenticity of this 
charge, the evidence adduced by her two ſecre- 
taries was read; and in order to invalidate this, 
ſhe affirmed, that they muſt either have been 
bribed, or by threats, or ſome other unjuſtifiable 
means, extorted to a falſe accuſation; adding, 
that ſhe could not legally ſuffer conviction but 
from the evidence of her own actions, words, 
or hand-writing ; and requeſting, that ſhe might 
be confronted with her ſecretaries ; that a copy 
of her proteſt might be granted her, and that 
counſel might be permitted to plead her cauſe ina 
full parliament, In reply, Mary was informed, 
that her requiſitions, however reaſonable, could 
not be complied with, becauſe they militated 


apainſt the laws provided in caſes of high-treaſon. 


The court then adjourned to the twenty-fifth of 
October, | 

Having aſſembled in the ſtar-chamber in Weſt- 
minſter, in purſuance of their late adjournment, 
the court (all the members of which, excepting 
Shrewſbury and. Warwick, attended) procceded 
to renew their deliberations. The letters and 
copies formerly produced being now atteſted in 
court, ſentence was paſſed againſt the unfortunate 
Mary ; expreſſing, that ſhe had been concerned 
in Babington's plot, and in divers other contri- 
vances calculated to effect the deſtruction of Kli- 
zabeth, in direct violation of the ſtatute ſpecified 
in the commiſſion. A proclamation was at the 
fame time iſſued to the following purpoſe, © That 
the ſentence pronounced by the court againſt 
* Mary, did not derogate from James, king of 
„Scotland, in his title and honour, but that he was 
* inthe ſame rank and right as if the ſaid ſentence 
had not been pronounced.” 1 
Having reduced Mary to this calamitous fitua- 
lion, the queen became extremely anxious to 
avert the odium which ſhe was perſuaded the 
friends of the unhappy priſoner would direct 
aainft her; and having a remarkable talent for 
diſimulation, ſhe diſguiſed her real ſentiments 
under the appearance of poignant regret, on oc- 
cation of the unrelenting ſeverity with which the 


Proſecution had been maintained. Upon receiving | 


a addreſs from the parliament, praying, that the 

feutence might be carried into execution, Eliza- 

eth requeſted them to decline their deſire of in- 
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flicting ſo rigorous a puniſhment ; and upon their 
ſolicitation being repeated, ſhe, by means of equi- 
vocal anſwers, and other ſtratagems, endeavoured 


tained a tender compaſhon towards the woman; 
whoſe death in reality ſhe moſt anxiouſly deſired. 

Agreeable to the requeſt of the parliament, the 
queen conſented to the publication of the ſentence 
againſt Mary; and two perſons were appointed, to 
apprize that princeſs of her approaching fate. 
Mary received the information with the utmoſt 
compoſure, and in a ſolemn appeal to: heaven, 
thanked the Almighty, that her miſerable pilgri- 
mage in this ſublunary ſphere was drawing to A 

An order was iſſued, for depriving Mary of all 
the diſtinctions of royalty; and ſhe remonſtrated, 


though ineffectually, to the queen, on the indig- 


nity of this treatment. Mary now employed her- 
ſelf in the ſerious bufineſs of prepafation for 


death, to which fate ſhe appeared to be perfectly 


reconciled. She ſupplicated Elizabeth, that ſhe 


mains might be conveyed to France; and that her 
domeſtics might be permitted to enjoy ſuch ſmall 
legacies as ſhe ſhould bequeath, and be allowed 
to retire from England without moleſtation.  __ 

All the European princes interceded in behalf 
of Mary, or rather in behalf of the cotnmon 
rights of royalty, not excepting even Henry III. 
of France, who was known to harbour the moſt 
implacable enmity againſt the houſe of Guiſe. 
Bellievre, Henry's ambaſſador, being admitted to 
an audience, repreſented to her majeſty the out- 
rage that would be committed againſt the laws of 
nature, and the common principles of humanity, 
as well as the groſs inſult that would be offered to 
every ſovereign of Europe, if the ſentence againſt 
Mary was to be carried into effect. Elizabeth de- 


manded of him, whether the king his maſter had 


directed him to adopt ſuch language ; and having 
anſwered in the ＋ tive: he delivered to the 
queen a written avowal of his affertion, Heres 
upon Elizabeth informed Bellievre, that ſhe 
would diſpatch an ambaſſador to France, to in- 
form the king of her determination, The am- 
baſſador making preparations for his departure, 
ſhe requeſted that he would poſtpone his return 
for a few days; but he had no ſooner received his 
paſſports, than he quitted the kingdoni. 

The Scottiſh king had no ſooner re- 1 
ceived intelligence of the condemnation * 
of Mary, than he diſpatched Sir William Keith, 
a gentleman of his bed- chamber, to intercede in 
her favour; and tranſmitted by him a letter, pa- 


a tenderly beloved mother; and expreſſing, that 
in caſe of refuſal, every ſentiment of honour and 


letter concluded with a requeſt, that the time ap- 
pointed for thè execution might be prolonged, 
that he might be afforded an opportunity of pro- 
poſing ſuch terms of accommodation as the queen 
would not think it her intereſt to reject. The 


Gray and Sir Robert Melville arriving at court 
ſoon after, they propoſed, that ſeveral of the 
principal nobility of Scotland ſhould become hoſ- 
tages, to ſecure Elizabeth from any future danger 
from the practices of Mary; who ſhould imme- 


| 


diately relinquiſh her right of ſucceſſion in favour 


4 A ; of 


to inſpire the public with an idea, that ſhe enter= 


might not ſuffer a private execution; that her re- 
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thetically exhorting Elizabeth to ſpare the life of 
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duty would urge him to avenge her death. This 


. : 2 


ſolicitations of the Scottiſh king, prevailed upon 
| Elizabeth to grant the reſpite ; and the maſter of 
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of her ſon, and that ſeveral foreign powers ſhould 
become guarrantees for this reſignation : but ſhe re- 
| jected thele propoſitions with the utmoſt contempt 3 
and when the ambaſſadors exhorted her to delay 
the execution only for a-week, ſhe vehemently 
exclaimed, ** No, not for an hour!“ 
Elizabeth now commanded Daviſon, who had | 
lately been advanced to the office of ſecretary, to 
draw a warrant for the execution of Mary queen 
of Scots; and having affixed her fignature to the 
fatal inſtrument, ſhe ſent it to the chancellor to 
receive the ſanction of the great ſeal. On the fol- 
lowing day, ſhe diſpatched two meſſengers, at dif- 
ferent times, to reverſe her order to the ſecre- 
tary, for 
ſeal; and upon being informed, that it had re- 
ceived the chancellor's authority, ſhe pretended 
to be greatly mortified ; and, with an aftected pe- 
tulancy, complained, that her order had been 
carried into effect with an indecent and unnecel- 
ſary expedition. 1 

The order for the execution being directed to 
the earls of Shrewſbury, Kent, Derby, and Cum- 
berland, thoſe noblemen repaired to Fotheringay- 


caſtle, and having informed Mary of the com- | 
miſſion they were appointed to execute, earneſtly | 
| covered with black cloth, and all the apparatus of 


recommended her to employ herſelf in the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for the awful change, which was 
to ll place on the following day. 

this intelligence with great compoſure, obſerving 


to the commiſſioners, that ſhe was ſomewhat dil- | 
appointed at the ſhortneſs of the notice ; and that | 


ſhe had flattered herſelf in the hope, that her 
fiſter, the queen of England, poſſeſſed too great 


a ſhare of humanity, to ſubject her to the cruel. 


fate to which ſhe now found herſelf deſtined ; 
and then laying her hand on a New Teſtament, 
which was on the table before her, ſhe ſolemnly 
diſclaimed all concern whatever in any meaſures 
_ concerted againſt the life of Elizabeth. She 
now earneſtly pleaded, that as her laſt moments 
were ſo ſoon to arrive, her confeſſor might be 


allowed to attend her; but even this indulgence | 


was refuſed, though the moſt abandoned crimi- 
nal would have ſcarcely experienced an equal de- 
gree of ſeverity. . Babington's plot being men- 
tioned, ſhe again declared, that ſhe had been 
neither immediately nor remotely concerned in that 
conſpiracy. | 
The commiſſioners belt retired, Mary em- 

loyed the remaining part of the day in adjuſting 
bt worldly concerns. She wrote her will with 


her own hand, bequeathing her money, jewels, and. 


clothes, to her domeſtics ; apportioning the gifts 


they were ſeverally to receive, according to their 


reſpective ranks and merits. She roſe early the 
next morning, and after ſpending ſome hours in 
her cloſet, in exerciſe of private devotion, the 
ſheriff informed her, that the time appointed for 
her execution was nearly arrived. Having told 
the officer that ſne was prepared to meet her fate, 
ſhe took an affectionate leave of her weeping 
ſervants; and followed him with a compoſed 
countenance, a dignified deportment, and an air 
expreſſive at once of reſignation and fortitude. 
Mary was dreſſed in mourning, but her habit 
was much more ſplendid and elegant than any 
ſhe had for a conſiderable time accuſtomed her- 
felf to wear. An Agnus Dei hung upon her neck, 
ſuſpended by a chain ſet with diamonds ; ſhe wore 


Tosu the warrant to paſs the great 


She received 
none of whom were ſo entirely diveſted of the 


6 
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beads affixed to her girdle, and carried a crucifix 


* 
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expreſſed the deepeſt, ſorrow 


” = 


of ivory in her hand. Paſfing through the . 
adjoining to her apartment, ſhe was — gs 
Andrew Melville, maſter of her houſholg - 
falling upon his knees, and burſting Wo Men 
| ON account . 

misfortunes, and his being ie 
the news of her death to Scotland. Hereu i 
ſhe addreſſed Sir Andrew in words to the "Ons 
effect: Weep not, but rejoice, that Mit 
« Stuart will ſoon be freed from all her GEE 
« Inform my friends, that I die conſtant in "ip 
religion, and firm in my fidelity towards Sco 
&« land and France. God forgive them 578 
ce have thirſted after my blood. Thou, O God i 

who art truth itſelf, and perfectly underſtandeſt 
the inward thoughts of my heart, knoweſt how 
fincerely I have defired an union between the 
realms of England and Scotland. Commeng 
me, Sir, to my ſon, and aſſure him, I have 
5e done nothing prejudicial to the ſtate or crown of 
Scotland. Admonith him to perſevere in friend. 
“ ſhip with the queen of England, and fee that 
e thou do him faithful ſervice.” | 


cc 


ball, where the ſcaffold was erected. She viewed 
the cuſhion, the chair, and the block, which were 


death, without betraying the leaſt diſcompoſure or 
emotion. The hall was-crowded with ſpeators, 


tender feelings of humanity, as to behold this 
melancholy ſcene with indifference. 'The unin- 


| terrupted ſucceſſion of her misfortunes, the in- 


vincible conſtancy and fortitude of her mind, 
the dignity of her ſtation, the beauty of her per- 
fon, and her ſuperior mental accompliſhments, 
irreſiſtibly attracted the pity and admiration of 
the multitude, The warrant for the execution 
being read, ſhe betrayed no ſymptoms either of 
terror or agitation ; but her mind ſeemed to be 


| wholly engaged in the contemplation of a future 


ſtate. The dean of Peterborough delivered a long 
exhortation, which ſhe twice interrupted, ſaying, 
ſhe conſidered it extremely cruel to be diſturbed in 
her private meditations ; and that it was her un- 
alterable determination to quit the world in a full 
belief of the Roman catholic faith. In compli- 
ance with her defire, the dean declined proceed- 
ing in his pious endeayour, and ſhe then fervent- 
ly prayed in Latin, from the office of the virgin 
Mary; after which ſhe addrefled herſelf to the 


mending the church&her ſon, and queen El- 
zabeth, to the care and protection of heaven. 
Her devotions bein 

women to remove Rich parts of her apparel 38 
might incommode her when ſhe was to lay her 
head upon the block. Her attendants now ex- 
preſſing their ſorrow by loud exclamations, is 
gently reproved them, in the French languages 
obſerving, that ſhe was engaged for the diſcre- 
tion and decency of their behaviour on the preſent 
ſolemn occaſion; ſhe then took an affectionate 
leave of them, ſaying, the period of all her cala- 
mities was arrived; then turning to her men ſer- 
vants, with a ſmile of peculiar affability, ſhe bade 
them eternally adieu. 
ing upon their knees, to ſupplicate forgiveneſs for 
the ungracious office which they. were under the 


neceſſity of executing, ſhe affirmed, that, as ſhe 


hoped her own trangreſſions would _ with 
| | avour 


* 


by Sit | 


Leaving Sir William, ſhe paſſed into another 


Almighty in the Engliſh tongue, devoutly recom- 


concluded, ſhe ordered her 


The two executioners fall- 
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favour at the throne of divine mercy, ſhe enter- 
rained no kind of enmity, either againſt them or 
perſons contributing to precipitate her to a 
premature death: She then again ſolemnly de- 
Fared herſelf perfectly innocent of every accu- 
ſation exhibited againſt her, and laying her head 
vpon the block, ſhe recited a pſalm, and a pious 
ejaculation 3 ON the concluſion of which, ſhe gave 
the appointed fignal, when the executioner ſtruck 
the fatal blow, and diſmiſſed the ſoul of the un- 
fortunate Mary into the regions of eternity. 
After a captivity in England of almoſt nine- 
teen years, thus died Mary, queen of Scots, at 
the age of forty-four years, one month, and 


twenty-four days. She was greatly diſtinguiſhed 


by the charms of her perſon, and not leſs ſo on 
account of the dignity, eaſe, affability, and po- 
liteneſs of her manners. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that there was ſufficient foundation for the 
cenſure that Mary incurred, by 1 an im- 
proper and headſtrong paſſion for lord Darnley; 
and that the rude and licentious manners of her 
court, cannot be pleaded in excuſe of her very re- 
prehenfible conduct in this affair. When we reflect 
on the extraordinary ſufferings of this princeſs, we 
eannot but conceive that they atoned for all her frail- 
ties; and lament her complicated and long continued 
misfortunes, as ſeverely as if they had fell to the 
lot of one who had attained to a greater eminence 
of virtue. In ſhort, humanity ſhould induce us 
to give Mary full credit for the many good quali- 
ties ſhe poſſeſſed; and to ſuppoſe that thoſe of a 
contrary deſcription would have been corrected, 
or perhaps entirely fuppreſſed, had her ſituation 
in life been more favourable to the practice of 
virtue : but it 1s probable, that the labyrinth of 
embarraſſments in which ſhe was conſtantly in- 
volved, led her imperceptibly into indiſcretions, 
that her natural diſpoſition would have taught her 
to abhor, : | 

Upon receiving intelligence of the execution 
of Mary, the queen of England affected to. be 
amazed, and inconſolably afflicted. She abrupt- 
l ordered the members of the council out of her 
preſence, and a proſecution to be inſtituted in the 
ſtar chamber againſt Daviſon ; expecting by theſe 
means, to remove the public odium from herſelf to 
the objects of her pretended diſpleaſure. , Robert 
Cary, who was related to the queen, was diſ- 


patched by her to Scotland, with a letter addreſſed 


to the king of that country, containing the moſt 
paſtonate expreſſions of grief on account of the 
death of Mary, whom ſhe repreſented as having | 
been executed contrary to her intention ; and de- 
caring, that ſhe eſteemed James with the warmth 
of diſintereſted friendſhip, and ſhould ever con- 
lider herſelf happy in promoting his intereſts, 
The hypocriſy of Elizabeth was too palpable 
and groſs to impoſe upon James, who, upon the 
arrival of Cary being announced, refuſed to ad- 
mit him into his preſence, and expreſſed the moſt 
Violent rage and indignation againſt the queen. 
e declared himſelf reſolved upon avenging the 
eath of his mother, and recalled his ambaſſa- 
dor from England. The ſtates of Scotland of- 
ered to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in ſup- 
port of his cauſe ; but upon the return of lord 
k unſdon, his. ambaſſador at the court of Eng- | 
and, to whoſe advice he on all occaſions paid 
eat deference, he was diſſuaded from commen- 
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* Upon receiving intelligence that Philip of Spain 
was making preparations for a deſcent upon her 
kingdom, Elizabeth diſpatched a fleet, under the 
command of Sir Francis Drake, to oppoſe the 
enemy. This brave and active commander at- 
tacked the Spaniards in the bay of Cadiz, and 
made capture of two gallies; took, burnt, or 
otherwiſe deſtroyed an hundred veſſels laden with 
ammunition and proviſions, beſides a large galleon; 
containing various kinds of merchandize to a con- 
ſiderable amount. Sir Francis then directed his 
arms againſt three forts at cape St. Vincent, which, 
in a ſhort time, he entirely reduced. Having de- 
ſtroyed all the craft along the coaſt as far as 
Caſcais, at the mouth of the Tagus, he prepared 
to engage the ſquadron under the command of the 
marquis of Santa Cruz ; but all his efforts to bring 
the Spaniard to battle proved ineffectual. 
Having concerted a plan for making an entire 
conqueſt of England, the king of Spain obtained 
from the pope a conſecrated banner, and bulls for 
excommunicating the queen as a Heretic; iſſuing a 
cruſade againſt her, and abſolving her ſubjects from 
their oath of allegiance, He then pretended to 
have a claim to the ſovereignty of England, in 
virtue of his being a deſcendant from John of 
Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, which conſtituted him 
the next catholic heir to the throne of England. 
To accompliſh his ambitious defign, Philip 
equipped a moſt formidable armament, confiſting 
of one hundred and thirty ſail of ſhips, mount- 
ed with three hundred and forty pieces of cannon, 
manned with two hundred and ninety ſoldiers, 
eight thouſand three hundred and fifty ſailors, 
and two thouſand and eighty galley ſlaves. 'The 
Spaniards were animated with the flattering hopes 
of an abſolute conqueſt over the dominions of Eli- 
zabeth, and therefore denominated their united 
military and naval force, “ The Invincible Ar- 
& mada.” | 
Lord Howard of Effingham being appointed 
lord high admiral of England, Elizabeth diſ- 
patched him with a formidable ſquadron to the 
weſtward ;. and he was ſoon joined by the fleet 
commanded by Sir Francis Drake, whom the 
| queen had appointed vice admiral; lord Henry 
Seymour, ſecond ſon to the duke of Somerſet, to - 
lead a ſquadron of forty Engliſh and Flemiſh ſhips 
to cruize along the coaſtof Flanders, and to inter- 
cept the ſailing of a fleet under the command of 
the prince of Parma, with a body of forces ſup- 
plied by Philip of Spain. | | | 
The ſouthern coaſt of England was defended 
by an army of twenty thouſand men, formed into 
ſeveral detachments ; another ſtrong body of 
troops were encamped at Tilbury, for the pur- 
poſe of defending the metropolis; and lord 
Hunſdon commanded the main body of the army, 
which was ordered toe guard the perſon of Eliza- 
beth, and to march againſt the enemy in whatever 
uarter of the kingdom they ſhould appear. And 
the better to ſecure her dominions, the queen pur- 
ſued the moſt prudent meaſures for obtaining the 
friendſhip of ſuch of the neighbouring powers as 
were likely to afford her aſſiſtance. She dif- 
patched inſtructions for the conduct of her am- 
baſſadors at foreign courts, and, through the 
agency of her friends in Scotland, irritated James 
againſt her united enemies. | 
The Spaniſh armada being completely equip- 


eing hoſtilities againſt England. 


ped, and entirely ready for ſea in the en, 
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of May, failing orders were iſſued; but the fleet 
was detained in port in conſequence of the ad- 
miral, the marquis of Santa Cruz, being attacked 
by a violent fever, which, in a ſhort time, put a 
period to his life. The duke of Medina Sidonia, 
a nobleman of the firſt diſtinction in Spain, but 
entirely ignorant of, and unexperienced in naval 


affairs, was now appointed to the command of | 


the grand fleet, which at length failed from 
L iſbon: but on the following day, they were ſepa- 

ted by a ſtorm, ſome of the ſmalleſt being ſunk, 
and the others ſo much damaged, as to be under 
the neceſſity of putting into/the Groyne, to receive 


the -necefſaty-Fepairs: © bt Gabby! 
England: was thus afforded an opportunity, of 
making better preparations for a naval defence ; 
and the damage ſuſtained by the enemy being 
greatly magnified in the accounts communicated 


to lord Howard, he directed his courſe towards 


Spain, intending to deſtroy the Spaniſh ſhips in 
their harbours ; but the wind proving unfavour- 


able, he returned to Plymouth, imagining that 
the enemy might avail themſelves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by his abſence, and attempt to en- 
ter the Engliſh channel, Had not this act of po- 
licy been adopted, in all probability the Spaniards 
would have ſucceeded in their enterprize ; for on 
the day after his return to Plymouth, the armada 
was obſerved riding off the -Lizard, on the coaſt 
of England. 155 „ 

No ſooner had the Engliſh fleet ſailed out of 
port, than the enemy were ſeen bearing down upon 
them with full fail, in a regular line of battle. 
Hereupon the admiral inſtructed his officers to 
practiſe every poſſible manceuvre for avoiding a 
cloſe engagement, but to annoy the enemy at a 
diſtance, and to ſuffer no opportunity to eſcape 
for intercepting ſuch of the Spaniſh ſhips as 
ſhould be ſeparated from the main body of the 
fleet, The Engliſh hanging upon their rear, 


conſiderably galled the enemy as they ſailed up the | 


| 


channel; and the frequent advantages they gain- 


ed, inſpired them with the hope of ſubduing this 
formidable armament, which the Spaniards had 
boaſtingly proclaimed to be invincible, In con- 
ſequence of the threatened invaſion, many noble- 
men, and other perſons of. fortune, manifeſted 
their patriotiſm, by fitting out ſhips of war at their 
own.. expence, and engaging in the defence of 


their country in the capacity of volunteers; and | 


among theſe were the celebrated Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, the earls of Northumberland, Oxford, 
and Cumberland, Sir Thomas and Sir Robert 
Cecil. ; : de nth 
In expectation of being joined by the duke of 
Parma, the Spaniſh armada anchored before 
Calais: but a junction of the fleets was prevented, 
by a manceuvre practiſed by the Engliſh admiral. 
He cauſed eight of his ſmall veſſels to be ſupplied 
with a great quantity of combuſtible materials, 


which being ſet fire to, they were driven by the 


wind amidſt the Spaniſh fleet; which, to avoid the 
threatened deſtruction, put to ſea in great diſorder. 
At four o'clock the following morning they were 
vigorouſly attacked by the Engliſh, who, having 
the advantage both of wind and tide, ſunk and 
drove aſhore thirteen of the enemy's line of bat- 
tle ſhips, and captured one of their galleons, 
another of which was taken by the Zealanders. 
The battle was not ended till fix in the evening, 
when the Spaniſh admiral found his force ſo 


much weakened, that he reſolved not to hazard 
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upon the admiral, and honoured Sir Robert Sid. 


Plymouth, with about 


equipment, the expences of which had exhauff. 


attended by a numerous retinue; and the marriage 


Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris to collect 


another conteſt; but deeming it imnraa: 
paſs through the J oat r D 
wind being in an unfavourable point, h 
to ſail north about, and to return to 8 
of the Orkney iſlands. ; | 
The Engliſh fleet failed in purſuit of the en, 
my, and in all probability would have com — 
the whole naval force of Spain to furren' 4 
diſcretion, had they not declined the chace, in in 4 
ſequence of their ammunition being nearly en 
ed. The armada having paſſed the Orkne N : 
violent tempeſt aroſe, and ſeventeen of e 6 
were caſt away on the Weſtern Iſlands and Ps 
coaſt of Ireland, and the number of men 8 
periſhed amounted to five. thouſand, 0 
Only fifty-three of the ſhips of the whole , 
mada returned to Spain; and theſe had aa 
ſuffered by diſtreſs. of weather, and the Thor / 
the e | 0 
Three years had bee 


t of the 
© reſolveꝗ 


pain by way 


n engaged in this naval 


ed the revenues of Spain; and from the time of 
the enterprize being projected, the catholics enter. 
tained the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs, while 
the proteſtants were depreſſed by the moſt ten. 
ble apprehenfions. _ 1 

The queen liberally rewarded the officers, why 
fignalized either their courage or {kill in the late 


expedition, She beſtowed a conſiderable penſion 


ney with an embaſſy to the king of Scotland: 
but in the midſt of her triumph, a circumſtance - 
occurred that interrupted the ſatisfaction conſe. 
quent on her great ſucceſſes. This was the death 
of her favourite Leiceſter, in whoſe name ſhe had 
lately ordered a patent to be drawn for creating 
him_ queen's lieutenant in the government of Ml 
England and Ireland. This nobleman was ſeized WR 
with a fever, which in a ſhort time put an end to 
his life, at Cornbury-lodge, in Oxfordſhire, 
A correſpondence maintained be-, 

tween ſeveral Scotch noblemen and the d 
duke of Parma, was now diſcovered by the 
Saottiſh miniſtry ; who alſo learnt, that the duke 
ſupplied. them with money to be employed in ex- 
citing inſurrections. In conſequence hereof, the 
king aſſembled a powerful army, and compelled | 
the inſurgents to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
James having engaged in a treaty of marriage 
with the princeſs Anne, daughter of the king of 
Denmark, in the month of October he embark- 
ed for the dominions of his intended father-in-lay, 


being ſolemnized ſoon after his arrival at Up- 
ſlo, the bride and bridegroom repaired to Denmatk, 
where they remained till the enſuing ſpring. 

Since the ill ſucceſs of the armada, the Spa- 
niards had entertained the moſt exalted opinion 
of the valour of the Engliſh ſeamen ; and tix 
Engliſh were inſpired with a kind of enthufiaſic 
ſpirit, for engaging in enterprizes againſt Spain. 
Don Antonio, prior of Crato, a natural ſon o 
the royal family of Portugal, ſolicited the affit, 
ance of Elizabeth in maintaining a claim he be 
erected to the crown of Spain ; and ſhe permitted 


an army, and fit out a fleet, for the purpoſe 0 
ſupporting his pretenſions, in the character 0 
private adventurers, In April they embarked at 
twelve thouſand ſoldiels 


and failors, and directing their courſe towards 


the coaſt of Spain, they ſoon arrived off Fenn 
| ne 
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ich place they landed, and then pro- 


nt Corunna, to which they laid fiege. | 
c 


d the lower town by affault, but tor 
They 1 they failed in their attempts 
1 7 uer the upper part, which was ſtrongly 
4 . and ſituated upon a roek. An army 
pe bt thouſand men, commanded by the count 
gee oY marched to the relief of Corunna; 
5 bereupon the Engliſh raiſed the ſiege, in 
an der to oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy, whom 
pin attacked and routed near the bridge of Bur- 
* Soon after this ſucceſs, an epidemical diſ- 
broke out among the Engliſh; and fear- 
a they {hould fall ſacrifices to a climate evident- 
5 unfavourable to their conſtitutions, they em- 
2 and directed their courfe immediately 
for England. | 


gas. 
tem 


p Notwithſtanding the failure of this 
| AD. 1599. undertaking, the warlike and enter- 
mrizing ſpirit of the Engliſh was by no means de- 
reſſed, Early in the following ſpring, the earl 
of Cumberland ſailed on an expedition to the 
Azores, and having deſtroyed the caſtle of Fayal, 
| he made capture of ſeveral valuable prizes on 
his return to England. 7 2931 29'S . 
Sir Francis Walfingham, . who was with equal! 
| juſtice celebrated for the firength of his mental! 
| powers, and the unblemiſhed integrity of his 
heart, died towards the end of this year. Though 
this miniſter had enjoyed many offices of high 
| truſt and emolument, his generoſity was fo ex- 
tenfive, and his honeſty ſo incorruptible, that the 
fate of his pecuniary circumſtances, at. the time 
of his deceaſe, was by no means . correſponding” 
with the dignified ſtation he had long held in the 
miniſtration of government. Sir Francis was 
ſurvived by an only daughter, who was firſt mar- 
ried to Sir Philip Sidn 
earl of Eſſex, 1211 | 
Soon after the deceaſe of Sir Francis Walſing- 
lum, death robbed the government of the fol- 
lowing perſonages, who had, in a variety of in- 
ances, approved themſelves zealouſly attached 
to the intereſts of the crown; theſe were Sir 
Thomas Randolph, chancellor of the exchequer ; 
dir Thomas Crofts, comptroller of the houſhold ; 
George Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury 3; Ambroſe 
Dudley, earl of Warwick; Thomas, lord Went 
worth, formerly.” governor of Calais; and Sir, 
Chriſtopher Hatton, chancellor of England, and 
the univerſity of Oxford. HER 
A.D. 5 Philip of Spain was rendered for- 
. midable to the other European powers, 
principally” on account of the advantages he de- 
ned from his connexions with the Eaſt Indies; 
from which quarter of the globe, immenſe trea- 
ſures were continually flowing into his kingdom. 
Elizabeth regarded this inexhauſtible ſource. of 
Wealth with a jealous eye, and determined to di- 
rect her naval force againſt Spain; and that the 


tercept the return of the Indiamen laden with 
treaſure, for the ſeveral Spaniſh ports. In pur- 
dance of this deſign, the queen appointed lord 

omas Howard to the command of a ſquadron 
ot ſeven ſhips of war, giving him orders imme- 


ately to fail, wait for, and attack the Indiamen 
on their return. | | 


r 


-ord Howard put to ſea with five of the ſhips 
appointed to his command ; but Philip being 
"PPrized of the enterprize that he was employ- 

to attempt, diſpatched a fleet conſiſting of 

. 


act of hoſtility ſhould be an attempt to in- 


ey, and afterwards to the 


the king's perſon, had ſought 


| 


281 


fifty fail, to convoy the Indiamen to the potts of 


Spain. Sir Richard Grenville, vice-admiral of 
the Engliſh, was ſurrounded by the ſhips of the 
enemy, againſt whom he maintained an unequal - 
conteſt for a confiderable time; during which he 
diſplayed amazing proofs of obſtinate 'valour, 
and unſhaken fortitude, At length, the greateſt 
part of his crew being either killed or wounded, 
his maſts carried away, his hull pierced, and his 
ammunition nearly exhauſted; he commanded 
the gunner. to blow up the veſſel; that the ſtrength 


of the enemy might not be increaſed by her fall- 
ing into their hands. But the lieutenant inter- 


fered, and prevented this order being carried 


into effe&. Sir Richard was, immediately after 


his colours had ſtruck, conveyed on board the 
Spaniſh admiral's ſhip, where, in the courſe of 
three days, he died of the def. perate wounds re- 


ceived in the engagement. 


The catholics and the Hugonots Mill: ]) 
EN . | ral io ie if | "TY A. D. 1592. 
continuing hoſtilities in France, Elie 
zabeth tranſported à ſtrong army thither ; and 
at the fame time iſſued a proclamation, prohibit- 
ing her ſubjects to ſupply either the kitg of 


* 
> 


Spain or the leaguers with corn, ammunition; or 


any kind of ' naval or military ſtores, Sir Walter 

Raleigh was difpatched with a fleet of . fifteen 

ſail, to annoy the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies; 
but his ſhips being diſperſed in a tempeſt, he re- 
turned to England without having attempted any 
enterprize. The queen alſo ſent Burroughs with 
a-{mpil ſquadron, to cruize off the Azores; and 
he captured [a galleon vety richly laden, and 
barnt another of inferior value. And Sir Martin 
Forbiſher was diſpatched to the c6aſt of Spain, 
to wait the return of the Spaniſh carracks from 
een ae 8 
About this period, Sir John Perrot, formerly 
the lord deputy of Ireland, was accuſed of trea- 
ſon, in having ſpoken of the queen in repfoachs. 


ful and degrading language, 'correſponded with 


her enemies, and fomehted inſurrections in Ire- 
land. Being brought to trial, he was convicted, 
though the evidence adduced againſt him was 
wholly inconcluſive, and evidently partial. Sir 
John died in the Tower, after a long impriſon- 
enn 1157 5-6 et enn ; 2 AT [9 600 5 
Gebrge Ker, brother to che earl of ,\ . 
Newbottle, being ſeized while making N. 1593 
a-ſecret voyage to Spain, ſome papers were found 
in his poſſeſſion, from which it was diſcovered; 
that Philip of Spain, and the earls of Angus, 
Errol, Huntley, and other Scottiſh noblemen 


4 
5 


had projected a conſpiracy, according to wbich 
the Spaniſh monarch was to make a deſcent upon 
Scotland, and a numerous body of Scottiſh” 


troops were to j 
his army. 
Elizabeth confidered this as a dangerous con- 
ſpiracy; and as ſhe entertained ſome doubts as to 
the real deſigns of the king of Scotland, ſhe diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to congratulate him on the 
diſcovery of the plot; and to aſſure him, that he 
might rely on receiving ſuch aſſiſtance from her, 
as occaſion might require ; at the ſame time urg= 
ing him to inflict ſevere puniſhment upon the re- 
bellious noblemen, and ſoliciting a patdon for 
Bothwell ; who, after twice attempting to ſeize 
protection under 
Elizabeth, who had refuſed to ſurrender him ac- - 
cording to treaty. James deelined an acquieſ- 
cence with the queen's requeſt with regard to Both- 
4 B | well, | 


oin, and act in conjunction with 


142 


282 
well, urging the magnitude of his guilt, in juſti- 


fication of his refuſal ; but he promiſed to puniſh 


the noblemen, concerned in fomenting the re- 
bellion. 

The finances of James being in ſo impoveriſhed 
a ſtate, as to diſqualify him for raifing an army, 
he diſpatched Sir Robert Melville to England, to 
ſlolicit a loan for the purpoſe of levying troops to 
act againſt the inſurgents: but this * 
was not attended with the deſired ſucceſs. In a 
ſhort time after this, Bothwell privately returned 
to Scotland, where he had the addreſs ſo to 1n- 
ſinuate himſelf into the favour of ſeveral of the 
nobility, that they ventured to introduce him to 
the king's bed-chamberz and falling upon his 
knees, he expreſſed the moſt deep contrition for 
his offences, and earneſtly ſupplicated the king's 
forgiveneſs: his interceſſion. being ſeconded by 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, and ſeveral of the Scot- 


tiſh nobility, the king granted him a full pardon. | 


But this ungrateful wretch, in a ſhort time, re- 
newed his iniquitous practices; in conſequence of 
which he was baniſhed, and he ſome time after 
died in exile, in a ſtate of penury and contempt. 
Great expences having been incurred by the 
war with Spain, the queen convened a parliament, 
for the purpoſe of recruiting her treaſury ; and 
the members being perfectly ſatisfied as to the ex- 
pediency of the meaſures ſhe had purſued, a libe- 
ral ſubſidy was voted with the utmoſt readineſs. 
In the courſe of this ſeffions, a ſevere law was 
paſſed againſt ſeditious ſectaries, and other per- 
ſons guilty of difloyal practices . The puritans 
and catholics were equally affected by this ſtatute, 
as it enacted, that all perſons who ſhould, for the 
ſpace of one month, omit to attend divine ſer- 


vice, as eſtabliſhed by the laws of England, ſhould 


be liable to impriſonment. 

The king of France, inſtead of employing the 
Engliſh auxiliaries in effecting the expulſion of 
the Spaniards from Brittany, appointed them 
only to a& in repelling the invaders of his do- 
minions; and this conduct proved fo offenſive to 


Elizabeth, that ſhe would have recalled her troops, 


but for the interference of the marſhal d'Aumont ; 
who, in the name of the king his maſter, gaye her 
the moſt poſitive aſſurances, that in a very ſhort 
time, effectual meaſures would be purſued for 
reducing Brittany to a ſtate of entire ſubjection. 
Deſpairing of being able to preſerve his ſub- 
jects in a ſtate of allegiance while he profeſſed the 
proteſtant religion, the king of France renounced 
the reformed doctrines, and formally avowed 
| himſelf to be a convert to the Roman catholic 
faith. Elizabeth ſeverely upbraided him with 
apoſtacy, and he acknowledged the juſtice of the 
queen's cenſure ; urging, however, in his own 
defence, that the peculiarity of his fituation in- 
. diſpenſibly compelled him to change his religion. 
But, notwithſtanding the diſpleaſure Elizabeth 
had conceived againſt the French monarch, ſhe 
concluded with him a new treaty offenſive and 
defenſive. | W 
A Portugueſe Jew named Roderigo Lopez, 
who was domeſtic phyfician to the queen, being 
apprehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices, 
confeſſed that he had received bribes from Fuentes 
and Ibani, who had ſucceeded the duke of Par- 
ma in the government of the Netherlands, to ad- 


1 Ld : 4 1 
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= was the cuſtom of that age, to con found together cri- 
minals of the two deſcriptions, as being equally dangerous 


| 


— 
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minſter poiſon to the queen; but he ſole 
teſted, that he had not even for a moment h 

boured a defign injurious to the queen's ſi; 
and that his ſole intention in accepting the brit q 
was to defraud the conſpirators of their one 
Lopez and two of his aſſociates were executed 
traitors; but the queen was not able to obt a 
any kind of ſatisfaction, for the murderous * 
tempts of the two foreign noblemen. 9 

In every encounter in which they 
had been engaged, the Engliſh had AD. 1594, 
afforded ſuch ſignal proofs of their undaunted ; 
trepidity, and ſuch a diſregard to expoſe the 4 
ſelves to the moſt imminent dangers, that Eli ; 
beth, though an heroine in the true ſenſe of "a 
word, judged it neceſſary to put ſome reſtrain 
upon their temerity ; and ſhe wrote to Norris her 
general, requeſting, that he would be careful not 
to ſuffer the blood of her ſubjects to be unneceſ. 
ſarily ſpilt. E 5 
That brave admiral, Sir Martin Forbiſher, 1,6 
his life before Breſt, as did many other perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed courage. It had been agreed, that 
Morlaix ſhould be ſurrendered to the Engliſh, 2; 
a place of retreat ; but this was rendered inef. 
fectual, by the duplicity of the French general; 
who cauſed an article to be inſerted in the treaty, 
ſtipulating, that the city ſhould be open for the 
reception only of Roman catholics. 

In the courſe of the following campaign, the 
repeated inſults offered to the king of France, 
provoked him to declare war againſt Spain; and 
Elizabeth, conceiving that the league was nearly 


in order to employ them in operations more eſſen. 
tial to her intereſts. She was inflamed with a vio- 
lent animoſity againſt the Spaniards ;- but not- 
withſtanding her wiſh to puniſh their treachery 
and inſolence, ſhe reſolved not to exhauſt her 
treaſury, in maintaining an offenſive and conſe- 
quently a fruitleſs war; but in order to revenge 
herſelf upon the enemy, ſhe ifſued commiſſions 
to private adventurers, who, at their own ex- 


Spaniſh property. Richard Hawkins, com- 
mander of a veſſel failing under authority of let- 
ters of marque, proceeded to the South Seas, 
where he captured ſeveral valuable prizes ; James 
Lancaſter took thirty-nine ſhips on the coaſt of 
Brazil, and ſubdued the Spaniſh ſettlement of 
Furnambuco ; whence he returned to England, 
with fifteen of his veſſels laden with ſugar, and 
the cargo of a valuable carrack. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had fallen , P. ... 
under the diſpleaſure of the queen, in = 
conſequence of an amour with one of the maids 
of honour, in the beginning of this year en- 


inland parts of South America. Having ſubdued 
the city of St. Joſeph, he proceeded up the rv 
Oroonoque, in ſearch of gold mines : but being 
in erin in this undertaking, and more than 
half his ſeamen being cartied off by the intem- 

erance of the climate, Sir Walter returned to 

gland. 5 : 

Sir Francis Drake, in conjunction with Sir John 
Hawkins, alſo engaged in an enterprize againſt 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in America. Having 


— 


* —_ 


to the peace and ſafety of ſociety. 


embarked 


nly pro. 


ruined, and that Henry was now in a condition to 
protect his own dominions, recalled her troops, 


pence, made conſiderable depredations upon the | 


gaged in an expedition to Guiana, fituated in the 
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* ked a body of land forces under the com- 


cheir courſe towards St. Domingo: but the Spa- 
we ſtrongly fortified the place before their ar- 
— |. that all their endeavours to reduce it proved 
Qual. Soon after this repulſe, Sir John 
Haukins died, and the fleet proceeded to the con- 
tinent; and having burnt Rio de la Hacha, 
Santa Martha, and Nombre de Dios, made pre- 

;rations for aſſaulting Porto Bello: but this at- 
tempt was declined, on account of Sir Francis 
Drake being attacked by a violent flux, which in 
i ſhort time put an end to his life. 

Upon the deceaſe of Sir Francis, the command 
of the fleet, which was reduced to a weak and 
ſhattered condition, devolved upon Sir Thomas 
Baſkerville; who, after a drawn battle with the 
Spaniards, in which he ſomewhat injured the ene- 

„but without deriving any real advantage to 


_himſelf, returned to England. 


The repeated acts of hoſtility committed by the 
Engliſh, fo exaſperated the king of Spain, that 
he fomented another inſurrection in Ireland, 
through the agency of Macguire and Macmahon. 
An accuſation of having maintained a correſpon- 
dence with the rebels, was exhibited againſt the 
earl of Tyrone; but he vindicated his innocence 
ſo ſatisfactorily before the governor, that he was 
honourably acquitted of the charge. However, 
but a ſhort time had elapſed, before his perfidy and 
factious ſpirit became ſufficiently apparent; for, 
during the abſence of the governor, he made an 
aſſault upon the fort of Black Water: and ſoon 
afterwards openly joined the inſurgents, whoſe 
army was now increaſed to the number of ten 


W thouſand effective men, including both infantry 
and cavalry, 


The malecontents were commanded by officers 
of long experience and approved courage, who 
had ſerved in the Netherlands. Their numbers, 
which were conſtantly increaſing, proved ſo 
alarming to Elizabeth, that ſhe recalled Sir John 
Norris, with the army under his command, from 
Bretagne; and having reinforced his troops, ſhe 
diſpatched him to Ireland, with orders to exert 
his utmoſt efforts in quelling the rebellion, before 


the arrival of the ſuccours which the diſaffected 
party expected from Spain. 
| Tyrone gaining information of the approach of | 


dir John Norris towards Armagh, he fled from 
Black Water, and entirely deſtroyed the town of 
Dungannen, and all the adjacent villages, by fire: 
but he was ſo harrafled, as utterly to deſpair of 
ſucceſs, when the Engliſh general was driven to 
the neceſſity of declining all further operations 
apainſt the rebels, on account of his ſtock of pro- 
viſions being exhauſted. But before Norris re- 
tired, he eſtabliſhed garriſons in Armagh and 
Monaghan, Mac-Hugh, having ſubmitted to 
the lord governor, a truce, till the end of Decem- 
er, was concluded between Norris, Tyrone, and 
Donel. 
A. D. In order to prove what effect lenient 
1596. 5 , 

meaſures would have upon the inſur- 
bents, the queen propoſed to grant them a general 
anneſty, on condition that they ſhould diſband their 
"my, make the neceſſary repairs to the forts they 
bad damaged, reſtore the effects they had plun- 
fired, or make reſtitution in other . and 


Clare what ſhare the neighbouring ſtate had taken 


Sir Thomas Baſkerville, they directed 


in the inſurrection. They rejected theſe propoſi- 


tions, but agreed that the truce ſhould continue 
till the following April. 

During the negociations reſpecting the truce, 
Tytone treacherouſly held a private correſpon- 
dence with Philip; and in order to obtain the re- 
putation of loyalty, he tranſmitted to Elizabeth's 
general, the letters he had received from the Spa- 


niſh monarch. Previous to the expiration of the 


truce, Tytone capitulated with Sir John Norris, 
to whom he ſurrendered hoſtages, on receiving the 


but he could not be prevailed upon to take the 
oath of allegiance to the queen. wh 

The 8 of the Engliſh troops from Bretagne, 
proved a circumſtance exceedingly embarraſſing to 
Henry; and therefore he diſpatched an ambaſſa- 
dor to the court of England, to ſolicit Elizabeth 
to ſupply him with an army for the defence of 
Picardy, which he repreſented as being in the 
moſt imminent danger of falling into the hands of 
his enemies. 

Elizabeth propoſed to eſtabliſh garriſons in 
Boulogne, Calais, and Dieppe ; but the king 
deemed it unſafe, to put thoſe places into her poſ- 
ſeſſion. Cambray being inveſted by the Spaniards, 
Henry diſpatched Lommenil, his ſecretary of 
ſtate, to England, with an urgent requeſt for an 
immediate reinforcement: but Elizabeth declining 
a compliance, the enemy obtained an eaſy victory 
over the place. The queen's refuſal was highly 
mortifying to Henry, and the majority of his 
council ſtrenuouſly adviſed him to conclude terms 
of pacification independent of England. 

The conduct of the States having provoked the 
queen's diſpleaſure, and that being aggravated by 


ſhe infiſted on being immediately reimburſed the 
expences incurred, by affording them aſſiſtance, 


finances, and the difficulties incidental to the 
maintenance of a war, againſt an enemy ſo very 
ſuperior to them in point of wealth and power as 
the Spaniards : but theſe excuſes would not avail 
with Elizabeth, who repeating her demands in 
more>peremptory terms, the States deemed it pru- 
dent to comply: on condition, however, of pro- 
viding a fleet of four and twenty ſail to act 
againſt the Spaniards, in conjunction with that of 
England, the time of payment was poſtponed. 

The inconſiderable advantages gained by the 
Indian expeditions, determined the Engliſh to at- 
tack the Spaniards in their European poſſeſſions; 
and a fleet was therefore aſſembled before Ply- 
mouth, for manning of which there were collected 
ſix thouſand three hundred and fixty ſoldiers, fix 
thouſand and ſeventy-two ſailors, and a thouſand 
volunteers. The naval command in this expe» 
dition was given to lord Effingham, the high ad- 
miral, and the earl of Eſſex commanded the land 
forces ; while thelord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, and many other diſ- 
tinguiſhed perſonages, had commiſſions in this im- 
portant armament. 

On the firſt of June, the fleet ſailed with a fa- 
vourable wind for Cadiz, which was the place ap- 
pointed for a general rendezvous. After an in- 
effectual attempt to diſembark on the weſtern part 
of the ifland, a council of war was ſummoned, 
wherein 1t was determined to attack the ſhipping 


in the bay. The aſſault was made with ſuch irre · 
| | ſiſtible 


aſſurance of pardon for himſetf and his aſſociates; 


the diſpatches of her frugal miniſter Burleigh, 


They pleaded the impoveriſhed ſtate of their 
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ſiſtible fury, that the Spaniards cut their cables, 
and proceeded further up the bay; in e ha 
of which, ſeveral of their ſhips were bulged upon 
the ſhore. Preſently after this, the earl of Eſſex 
effected the landing of eight hundred troops at 
Puntal ; at the head of whom he marched for- 
wards, to attack a body of five hundred Spa- 
niards, who precipitately retreated into Cadiz. 
The earl now ſo vigorouſly attacked the place, 
that the ſoldiery and the inhabitants were thrown 
into ſuch conſternation, as utterly' diſqualified 


them for making any reſiſtance. The Engliſh now | 


forced a paſſage into the town, and proceeding to 
the caſtle, the inhabitants capitulated on the fol- 
lowing conditions : that they ſhould be permitted 
to retire, taking with them only their wearing ap- 
parel ; that all their effects ſhould become booty 
to the conquerors ; that five hundred and twenty 


five thouſand ducats ſhould be accepted as the | 


ranſom of their lives; and that by way of ſecu- 
rity for the payment of the above ſum, forty of 
the principal citizens ſhould be ſent as hoſtages to 
England. | 
The plunder of the city amounted to an im- 
menſe ſum, but the conquerors were diſappointed 
of the moſt important object of their expedition 
for, leſt the ſhipping under his command ſhould 
be ſeized by the enemy, the Spaniſh adnural 
cauſed them all to be burnt in the harbour. The 
loſs of the Spaniards on this occafion, 1s eſtimated 
at twenty millions of ducats ; and to this is to be 
added, the extreme mortification to which that 
proud people were reduced, by the conqueſt of 
one of their principal cities; and being urged to the 


deſperate neceſlity of deſtroying ſo valuable a fleet, | 


in one of their own harbours. 

The ſucceſs attending the attack upon Cadiz, 
inſpired the earl of Eſſex with an ardent defire of 
effecting more glorious atchievements; and in a 
council of war, the admiral propoſed to retain 
poſſeſſion of the city, offering, with a body of 
5h hundred men, and proviſions for three months, 
to be anſwerable for the defence of the place, till 
reinforcements ſhould arrive from England; but 
a majority of the council deeming it moſt expe- 
dient to return immediately to England, with the 
immenſe booty they had obtained, his propoſition 
was negatived. After burning the town and the 
neighbouring villages, the victorious Engliſhmen 
embarked for their own country, where they 


ſafely arrived, richly rewarded for their heroic 
| bravery. 


Eſſex was exceedingly Os upon finding 


that Sir Robert Cecil, ſon of the lord treaſurer, 
was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, having earneſtly 
recommended Sir Thomas Bodley to ſucceed to 
that department of government ; and his morti- 
fication was greatly increaſed, when the queen 
promoted Sir 8 Vere to the government of 
the Brille, which office he had long ſolicited in his 
own behalf. Though the queen entertained a 
great perſonal reſpect for Eſſex, ſhe diſregarded 
bis requeſt with reſpect to the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate, in order to comply with the application 


of old Cecil; who had, on numberleſs occaſions, 


approved himſelf to be unalienably attached to the 
intereſts of the crown. 


| Upon gaining information that Spain, 
fon 20 d the deſtruction ci 
mitted unoogh her ſhipping at Cadiz, was me- 
ditating a deſcent upon Ireland, for which pur- 
poſe a fleet was equipping at Ferrol, and the 


— — 


Groyne, Elizabeth determined to make 


for deſtroying the ſhips in the harbour an effort 


moſt effectual means of defeating the . the 


OJeted 
enterprize. | 

Having equipped a fleet of a hundred , 
twenty fail, the earl of Eſſex, commander in ry 
both of the land and fea forces, was at the hell of 
one ſquadron, lord Thomas Howard comm 5 
a ſecond, Sir Walter Raleigh the third ſquadron 
and lord Montjoy was appointed lieutenant gene. 
ral of the land forces, under the earl of Efer 
Five thouſand new raiſed troops, brought by 8. 
Franeis Vere from the Netherlands, embarked 1 
the fleet; where the earls of Southampton and 
Rutland, and the lords Gray, Cromwell and 
Rich, engaged as volunteers. e 

Having received inſtructions to deſtroy the 
Spaniſh ſhips equipping at Ferrol, and then to pro- 
ceed to the Azores, on the ninth of July Efer 
failed from Plymouth; but a violent tempeſt 
ariſing, his ſhips were diſperſed, and it was with 
great difficulty that they ſheltered themſelves in 
the different ports of England. Towards the 
latter end of the following month, he again at. 
tempted to fail; but his ſhips having ſuſtained 
great damage in the ſtorm, he relinquiſhed the 
intention of deſtroying the fleets at Ferrol, and 
contracted the ſcale of- his enterprize, to the fin. 
gle project of intercepting the Spaniſh ſhips on 
their return from India. ; 

The commander in chief ſteered his courſe to. 
wards the Azores; and Raleigh's ſquadron being 
ſeparated from the reſt of the fleet, they arrived 
at Flores, and proceeding from thence to Fayal, 
Sir Walter reduced that place, before effecting 
a junction with the main body of the fleet, The 
earl was highly incenſed againſt. Sir Walter, for 
having acted without orders; but in, a ſhort time 
he reſtored that commander to his favour and 


1 


whom he had ſuſpended, to their former ſtations. 
But in the above incident originated that violent 
animoſity, by which theſe enterprizing admirals 
were afterwards inflamed, ie 

Agreeable to the advice of a pilot of known 
experience, Eſſex declined the intention he had 
formed of waiting at Gracioſa, for the arrival of 
the Indian fleet, and ſailed ;to a more ſecure har- 
bour, at the iſle. of St. Michael, Here he fell 
in with three veſſels that. had parted from thc 
fleet, and taking them with him, he proceeded 
to Villa Franca; and' having conquered that 
place, he obtained a valuable booty, anda plentiful 
ſupply of freſh proviſions, which proved highly 
acceptable to his people. In the mean time, Sit 
Walter drove aſhore, and deſtroyed an Indian 
carrack richly laden. | 
| Upon the return of the fleet to England, 2 
univerſal diſſatisfaction prevailed, on account of 
the failure of the expedition, which moſt of the 
people attributed to the naval inexperience of 
the commander in chief; but the queen, who 
equally eſteemed Eſſex and Raleigh, obſerved an 
exact neutrality in this contention, and was equal- 
ly liberal in the diſtribution of her favours to 
both parties. | | 

During the abſence of Eſſex, the queen had 
conferred the title of earl of Nottingham upon 
the lord high admiral, and this promotion gave 
him great diſguſt; but this paſſion, in a great 
meaſure ſubſided, upon the queen creating him 
earl marſhal of England, The 


— 


anded 


confidence, and re-eſtabliſhed  feveral officers 
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The expences bf the war having greatly ex. 


hauſt 


f t large diſburſements would be indiſ- 
ung bo ceffary for proſecuting it with vigour, 
c 


-n ſummoned a parliament in October; an affront, even from her father, king Henry VIII. 
on — granted her a very liberal ſubſidy. 
a 


zabeth, that, forgetful of the dignity of her cha- 


— 


ed the queen's treaſure, and it evidently ap- racter, ſhe ſtruck him on the face, bidding him 


go and be hanged.” The earl, graſping his ſword; 
vowed he would not have tamely brooked ſo high 


and he then haſtily retired in an extravagant tranſ- 


Philip of Spain having offered terms pott of rage. It was ſome time before Eſſex could 
4. D. 1598 of pacification to the king of France, || be ꝑprevailed upon to attone for the affront he had 
h latter immediately communicated the circum- offered, by making a due ſubimiſſion to the queen 
the 


ce to Elizabeth; who thereupon diſpatched 
5 Robert Carew to Paris, with a commiſſion to 


but his paſſion at length abated, and he was re- 
ſtored to the royal favour: | | 


? t the progreſs of the negociation; but || The- rebellion in Ireland having now aſſumed 
interrup declared, himſelf irrevocably determined || a more formidable aſpect, the Engliſh council 
_ re his kingdom to a ſtate of tranquillity, || came to a reſolution of proſeeuting the war with 
Ws * was negociated at Vervins, and Her-|| the utmoſt vigour ; and the queen ſelected Charles 


fied the truce on the twelfth of June: in 
Aae of which, all the places conquered by 


* 


Blount, lord Montjoy, as a man, who though hi- 
therto more accuſtomed to literary purſuits than 


the other party during the civil contentions, were martial exploits, was admirably qualified to re- 


reſtored to him. 


duce tlie rebels to obedience. But the young and 


"A ſhort time after the concluſion of this treaty, ambitious earl of Eſſex ſd earneſtly ſolicited the. 
Elizabeth diſpatched Sir Thomas Vere, to demand || queen to pronlote him to the government of Ire: 
of the States General, what reſolution they were land, that ſhe declined her intention in favour of“ 


| inclined to form with regard to proſecuting the Montjoy, and beftowed the commiſſion upon Eſſex, 
war. Hereupon the States, conſcious that their 


Who waz, at the ſame time, inveſted with the title 


wn ſafety materially depended on the preſerva- of lord lieutenant of that country. 
tion of the queen's friendſhip, offered to engage || In March the earl of Eſſex departed AH 1 186 
in a new treaty, containing ſuch ſtipulations as from London, amidſt the acclamations 599˙ 


ſhould be propoſed by her majeſty. In this treaty, 


ICY" 


of the people; and he was accompanied by a 


the queen made a claim of eight millions of flo- number of the nobility and gentry, who had en- 
rins, and the States agreed to give her ſecurity || gaged as volunteers in the ſervice, with the view 
for that ſum : it was further ſtipulated, that ſhe || of acquiring military experience and fame under 


ſhould furnih eleven hundred and fifty men, to || fo celebrated and ſucceſsful a commander. 
garriſon different fortrefles ; and that the expence || after-the earl's arrival. in Ireland, he a 


Soon 
ppointed 


af maintaining theſe troops, ſhould be (defrayed by his friend, the earl of Southampton, general of 


the States; that ſhe ſhould be diſcharged from the the horſe. 


This nobleman had incurred the diſs! 


engagement, to ſupply any other auxiliary troops; || pleaſure of the queen, by marrying contrary to 


that the power of the deputy of England, ſtipu- 
ated in the former treaty, ſhould be no longer 


her conſent, and ſhe had prohibited Effex to 
beſtow upon him any employment under govern- 


acknowledged; but the right was ſtill reſerved to ment. No ſooner had the queen gained intelli- 
the queen, of ſending one perſon to fit in the coun- || gence of the promotion of Southampton, than ſhe 


cil of the States; and it was agreed, that the States 
ſhould provide her with forty ſhips of war, five 
thouſand foot ſoldiers, and five hundred cavalry, 


wrote to Eſſex, ſeverely upbraiding him with diſ- 
obedience to her commands; and infiſting, that he 
ſhould immediately revoke his commiſſion for the 


to act either offenſive or defenſive, as occaſion || advancement of Southampton: but ſhe was un- 


might require. 


Soon after the concluſion o 


f the above treaty, | fore Eſſex would ſubmit. to recal 
lord Burleigh died, deeply regretted by the queen || in favour of that nobleman, 
and his fellow- ſubjects. The affliction in which 


der the neceſſity of repeating her commands, be- 
his appointment 


Having in former inſtances obſerved, that pro- 


the queen was involved by the deceaſe of her tracting ſpirited operations afforded the inſurgents 


truly valuable miniſter, the lord Burleigh, was 


opportunities of acquiring additional ſtrength, 


| S 
ſomewhat alleviated, by news of the death of her Eſſex reſolved to march with all poſſible expe- 
moſt formidable enemy, Philip king of Spain; who || dition into Ulſter, where the rebels had eſtabliſh- 


paid the debt of nature in the ſixty- ſecond year of || ed their head quarters. 
his age, after his ungovernable ambition had 


But the Iriſh counſellors 
[| repreſented to him, that the ſeaſon was not ſuffi- 


proved the ſource of uninterrupted diſturbance to ciently advanced for undertaking that expedition 
the peace of Europe, during a reigu of two and || with advantage, and therefore adviſed ' him to 


forty years. 1 
In a ſhort time after thi 


s, the queen's attention 


march to Munſter. In purſuance of this advice, 
he led his army to that city, and compelled all 


was engroſſed by the fituation of affairs in Ire- the malecontents there, either to ſubmit at diſcre- 


land, that country being in a ſtate of the moſt 
datming diſorder, The earl of Tyrone had now 


tion, or fly into the neighbouring provinces for 
refuge. The formidable preparations made by 


mvolved' Ireland in another rebellion, ſlain Sir the queen, inſpired the rebels with an opinion, 
Walter Bagnal, and ſubdued the fort of Black that her deſign was to reduce them to abſolute 


Water, A controverſy now enſued between, the 
earls of Eſſex and Nottingham, reſpecting the 


ſubjection, or, perhaps, to extirminate them the 
land, and therefore they determined to oppoſe the 


appointment of a new governor of Ireland; and || royaliſts with the greater obſtinacy. 


upon the queen's declaration in favour of the 
party recommended by the latter nobleman, Eſſex, 
zcuated by the impulſe of ſudden paſſion, inſo- || ſtances, to ſpread a fickneſs in the En 
lently turned his back upon the queen. This in- 
"ance of contempt, breach of duty, and viola- 
non of the rules of politeneſs, ſo incenſed Eli- 


24 


The fatigue of long marches, and the effects 
of the climate, concurred with other circum= 
gliſh army; 
and in conſequence of this, Eſſex, upon his re- 
turn to Dublin, repreſented to the council the 
ſituation of the troops under his command; in- 
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forming them, that unleſs he was ſupplied with a 
_ reinforcement of to thouſand men, he could not 
that ſeaſon undertake an expedition againſt the 
earl of Tyrone with any proſpect of ſucceſs ; in | 


conſequence of this application, the queen ſent to 
Ireland the number of 

mediately upon their arrival, Eſſex induſtriouſly 
employed himſelf in making the neceſſary prepa- 


rations for an expedition into Ulſter. 


The ſoldiers were prepoſſeſſed with averſion to 
the intended expedition, which was increaſed by 
the martial fame of Tyrone, whom they were 
ſhortly to oppoſe; and theſe conſiderations indu- 
cing many of them to counterfeit ſickneſs, 
and others to deſert, Eſſex, after he had eſta- 
bliſhed the neceſſary garriſons, found his army re- 
duced to about four thoufand effective men. With 
this force, however, he marched againſt the re- 
bels; but as the winter was approaching, he was 
ſoon convinced of the improbability of ſubduing 
an enemy, who, though greatly ſuperior in point 
of numbers, were determined to practiſe every 
mancevvre for avoiding a general yy 6c 
+ In conſequence of an application from Tyrone, 
the earl of Eſſex held a conference with that re- 
bel *, and they concluded a treaty ; according to 
which, a ſuſpenfion of hoſtilities was to take 
place for three months, and to be renewable at the 
expiration of that period. | . 


After ſuch extraordinary warlike preparations, 
à truce ſo diſgraceful to the dignity of the Eng- 


liſh crown, could not but prove highly diſguſting 


to the queen. and the whole nation ; and at the 


ſame time it afforded the enemies of the earl, a 
favourable pretext for attempting to ruin his in- 
tereſt with the queen. Apprized of the advan- 
tages that his enemies would avail themſelves of, 
the earl tranfmitted a dutiful letter to Elizabeth, 


intreating her majeſty to diſregard ſuch calumnies | 


as might be advanced againſt him, on the ſubject of 
the failure of the important expedition entruſted to 
his management, and to ſuſpend her opinion till his 
return to England, when he ſhould be able to vin- 
dicate his conduct to her entire ſatis faction. In 
reply to this letter, the queen expreſſed herſelf to 
be violently offended with the earl, whoſe return 


ſhe expreſſſy prohibited, till he ſhould obtain her 


gun. | | 
That he might counteract the proceedings of 
his enemies, Eſſex determined, in direct viola- 
lation of the queen's commands, to return to Eng- 
land; and that he might be afforded a plaufible 
pretext for his diſobedience,. he cauſed a report to- 
be circulated, that her majeſty was attacked by 
ſo ſevere an illneſs, that her phyſicians deſpaired 
of her recovery. Having deputiſed the lord 
chancellor Loftus, and Sir George Carew, to ex- 
erciſe the powers of government, on the twenty- 
fourth of September the earl embarked for Eng- 
land, and in four days he arrived at the court of 
Elizabeth, before whom he fell on his knees, 
_ earneſtly ſupplicating her majeſty's pardon, and 


declaring himſelf unalienably attached to her-per- | 


ſon and government by the bonds of affection and 
loyalty. | 
A.D-1609- ceived: on his arrival from Ireland, yet 
when the queen had revolved in her mind, the ſe- 
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„y this conduct Eſſex, moſt certainly expoſed himſelf to 


troops demanded: and im- 


Though Eſſex was favourably re- 


dhe dangerous ſulpigion of having engaged in an unjuſti- 


— 
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veral acts of diſobedience of which he had ku. 
guilty, ſhe deemed: it neceffary to humiliate en 
imperious ſpirit of a ſubject, who had preſu the 
to act in affairs of the higheſt national i _ 
in direct contradiction to the poſitive comm, ace, 
of his ſovereign. In a ſecond interview, the _ 
received Eſſex with remarkable auſterity ; Spry 
ter ſeverely upbraiding him with difobeg;c, © 
ordered him to be confined to his own aPartmen.* 
ſoon after which, the lord keeper was n 
ed to take him into cuſtody; and now, even Fe 
counteſs was denied acceſs to him; +0 

If this treatment was not unjuſt, it muſt be 


{| knowledged that it was rigorous :_ and it ſo affect 


ed him, as rapidly to impair his health. 1 
queen ordered the phyſicians of her houſhold 5 
omit no means within their power that might con. 
tribute towards his recovery; and expreſſed ber. 
ſelf in terms, that inconteſtibly proved the tender. 
neſs and affection ſhe entertained for this unfor. 
tunate nobleman, This alteration in the queen's 
behaviour, is ſuppoſed to have operated more ef. 
fectually than the preſcriptions of her phyficiang 
upon the earl's health, which was in a ſhort time 
perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. 
The rebels in Ireland being, inthe mean time 
entirely without controul, they reduced the pro- | 
vince of Ulſter, and committed great depreds. 
tions in many other parts of the country: and 
Tyrone, whoſe ambition was increaſed by his ſuc- 
ceſs, even aſpired to the ſovereignty of that king- 
dom, in which he was encouraged by pope Cle- 
ment VIII. Tyrone would, in all probability, 
have ſucceeded in his defigns, but for the ſeaſon- 
able appointment of lord Montjoy to the govern 
ment of Ireland; who not only ſtopped the 
dreadful ravages of the inſurgents, but ſeverely 
chaſtized the inſolence of Tyrone and his ad- 
herents, | 7 

The pope tranſmitted to England two bulls, in 
order to prove the degree of attachment that the 
people entertained in favour of the government 
under which they lived. One of theſe bulls was 
addreſſed to the clergy, and the other to the people 
at large; and the purport of both was, to probi- 
bit the ſubjects of England to acknowledge obe- 
dience to any ſovereign, after the deceaſe of Eli- 
zabeth, who ſhould refuſe, by both example and 
commands, to ſupport and promote the Roman 
catholic religion. In the mean time, the papiſts 
in Scotland were induſtriouſly employed in diſſe- 
minating the dangerous doctrines of the religion 
they profeſſed; and they contrived a plot for mur. 
dering king James, but fortunately, this act of 
cruelty was prevented by the interference of dit 
Thomas Erſkine, and John Ramſay. 
The prudent and vigorous exertions of lord 
Montjoy, in ſuppreffing the inſurrection in Ireland, 
ſerved more violently to inflame the diſpleaſure 
of the queen againſt her favourite Eſſex. In order 
to vindicate her character to the public, the ma, 
jority of whom confidered Eſſex as a nobleman 0 
extraordinary accompliſhments, who had been 
treated with great ſeverity, in conſequence of the 
malicious 1 — of his enemies, the queen 
formed the reſolution of ſubjecting him to an ec. 
amination in the ſtar- chamber; but her tender. 
neſs at length prevailing over her reſentment, ſe 
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frable correſpondence with the enemy, and the original fo- 


| mentor of e rebellian, - 1 A Bog 


rel inqu iſhed 
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elinquiſhed that defign, and ſubmitted his caſe 
- the confideration of the privy-council, 


- any ſevere puniſhment to be inflicted upon 
2 he ſhould be condemned as W. 0 
heen guilty of treaſon ; but that he ſhould be 
made ſenſible of the crimes he had committed in 
diſregarding her commands, acting contrary to her 
inſtructions, and, in other reſpects, forfeiting his 
allegiance, through his exceſſive pride and vanity, 
and the impetuoſity of his diſpoſition. 

The cauſe againſt Eſſex was opened by Coke, 
the attorney- general, who repreſented the conduct 
of Eſſex in terms of the moſt ſevere reproach; in- 
ſtancing his appointing the earl of Southampton 
general of the horſe, in oppoſition tothe queen's in- 
function; his abandoning the enterprize againſt 
the rebellious earl of Tyrone ; his conferring the 
order of knighthood, contrary to the expreſs con- 
dition of his patent; the indignity offered to the 
crown, by accepting the if ger made by 
the Iriſh rebels; and his deferting his government 
in Ireland, in inſolent defiance of the queen's 
poſitive commands. The ſolicitor-general then 
expatiated on the miſerable condition in which 
he had left the kingdom of Ireland, and conclud- 
ed his harrangue with ſome inferences, deduced 
from ſeveral diſreſpectful paſſages contained in 
his letter to the queen, apologizing for ſeveral 
inſtances of groſs miſbehaviour. | 

Being called upon for what he had to declare 
in juſtification of his conduct, the earl ſaid, he 
had too much humility to entertain the inſolent 


ing ſecluded himſelf from the world, and repreſſed 
every ambitious view, he was willing, candidly to 


been ſeduced by the folly of youth, and the na- 
tural impetuofity of his diſpoſition ; that the re- 
morſe occaſioned by his offences againſt the queen, 
was more diftreſsful to his mind, than all his 
other calamities; and that he was ready to make 
a public confeſſion, of all the crimes imputed to 
him by the queen: but he added, he muſt re- 


maintain to the laſt moment of his exiſtence ; the 
privilege of afferting, that he had a dutiful and 
loyal heart; and that he had, according to the ex- 
| tent of his abilities, endeavoured to manifeſt an 
unfeigned affection for the queen's perſon, and 
an entire devotion to her ſervice ; adding, that if 
the council would recognize theſe aſſeverations, 
be would, without reluctance, ſubmit to what- 
eyer puniſhment they might think proper to inflict. 

With the concurrence of the council, the fol- 
lowing ſentence was pronounced by the lord- 
1— — “ If this cauſe had been heard in the 
, ar-chamber, my fentence muſt have been 
eas great a fine as was ever put upon any 
Nan in that court, together with impriſonment 

for life in the Tower, But as we are now in 
„ mother place, with a view to a leſs rigorous 
% Proceſs, my ſentence is, that the earl of Eſſex 


uc | 

0 earl marſhal of England, and maſter of the 

1 80 nance; that he return to his own houſe, 
tere to remain a priſoner, till it ſhall pleaſe 

0 

other part of his ſentence.” | | 


_ ar this ſentence, that the queen, believ- 
> nis profeſſions of repentance to be fincere, 


— 


idea of contending with his ſovereign; that hav- 


acknowledge every failing into which he had 


ſerve to himſelf one privilege, which he would | 


e deprived of the poſts of privy-counſellor, 


er majeſty to free him from this and every 


g 


ö 


| at court, 
The queen fignified to the council, that ſhe did | 


the earl of Eſſex would ſhortly be re- 
eſtabliſhed in that favour and influence at court, 
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reſtored him to liberty, but forbad him to appear 
This indulgence being extended to 


the earl, he made prepatations for retiring into 


the country z but a few days previous to the time 
appointed for his departure from the metropolis, 


he wrote the queen a letter, couched in ſuch in- 


finuating terms, as he was conſcious would operate 
in his favour. The queen, in reply, faid, that 
ſhe was not to be amuſed with empty profeſſions ; 
but ſhe at the ſame time intimated to him, 
that, notwithſtanding he had fo repeatedly failed 


in point of duty and reſpect, ſhe would venture 


once more to put his fidelity to trial ; and added, 
that ſome time would be neceffary for making 
this experiment. Though ſhe thus plainly inti- 
mated, that a full reconciliation might, with little 
difficulty be effected, the earl unhappily purſued 
a line of conduct that led to his utter deſtruction. 
The prevailing opinion. was, that 4. B. 18. 


that he had before poſſeſſed in ſo remarkable a 


degree; and in all probability this would have 


happened, but that the turbulent ſpirit of the 


earl was too great, to diſguiſe an imprudent re- 


ſentment on another inſtance of the queen's ſeve- 


rity. The lenity he had experienced was ſo flat- 


tering to his vanity, that he entertained a full 


confidence of having recovered his former influ« 


ence with his ſovereign. In this diſpofition he 
applied to the queen, requeſting that ſhe would 
renew his patent for a monopoly of ſweet wines, 


which was nearly on the point of expiring; and 


the reception that this application ſhould meet, 
he conſidered as the criterion that would decide, 
whether he ſhould be able to re-eſtabliſh himſelf 
in power. 
The enemies of Eſſex repreſented to Elizabeth, 
that the imperious ſpirit of the earl was not yet 
ſufficiently humiliated, and that it would be expe- 
dient to put his loyalty to a farther trial. Here- 
upon Elizabeth rejected his petition, and accom- 
panied her refuſal with ſome ſarcaſtic rebukes. 


The earl now imaginging that the queen was 


inexorably determined in her reſentment, no 
longer confined himſelf within the reſtraints of 
diſcretion and loyalty ; but ſuggeſted a plot, for 
re-eſtabliſhing himſelf in the royal favour by 
coercive means. It had been his conſtant prac- 
tice to conduct himſelf in an imperious and ſu- 


percilious manner to his ſovereign; and now that 
he deſpaired of being able to effect a reconcilia- 
tion, he reſolved no longer to curb the natural 


violence of his temper, but to attempt the des 


ſtruction of all his enemies, who had now at- 
tained to the higheſt degree of court influence. 


With a view of facilitating the completion of 
his projects, he had recourſe to every ſtratagem 
that had the leaſt appearance of tending towards 
the increaſe of his . ee and he engaged, 


in ſupport of his cauſe, a great number of deſ- 
| perate adventurers, and perſons of ruined for- 


tunes. He conſtantly kept a table for the ac- 
commodation of perſons who oppoſed the meas 
ſures of the court; and being continually ſur- 
rounded by malecontents, who were advocates 
for a deſperate oppoſition to the intereſts of the 
crown, he was inflamed, by their inſinuations, to 


| purſue meaſures equally violent and unjuſtifiable. 
, Uſſex behaved with ſuch humility and refigna- || | 
the king of Scotland, whoſe pretenſions to the 
l throne of England he ſolemnly pledged” him- 
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Effex engaged in a ſecret correſpondence with 


ſelf 
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ſelf to maintain, at the hazard of his life and 
fortune; and he had even the addreſs to prevail 
upon lord Montjoy, the lieutenant of Ire- 
land, to tranſport'a part of his army to England, 
to act in ſupport of his cauſe. The earl {elected 
a number of malecontents as a kind of council; 
and the principal of theſe were Sir John Little- 
ton, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir John Davis, 
Sir Chriſtopher Blount, Sir Charles Danvers, and 
the earl of Southampton, according to a lift 
taken at Nrury-houſe, where the council uſually 
aſſembled; the reſt of his adherents confiſted of 
one hundred and twenty perſons, deſcendants of 
the moſt conſiderable families in England, 

One of the queſtions agitated in this aſſembly of 
deſperate malecontents was, whether it would be 
moſt-expedient to make the firſt aſſault upon the 
royal palace, or the Tower of London, or whe- 
ther both enterprizes ſhould be attempted at the 
ſame time? At length it was reſolved, that Eſſex 


ſhould tamper with the citizens, and other inha- | 


bitarits of the metropolis, and make a report to 
the. council, of the intereſt he had among that 
numerous body of people. | 

During theſe treaſonable practices, private in- 
telligence was communicated to the queen, of 
the tranſactions of Eſſex and his adherents; and 
ſhe immediately iſſued a command for the guard 
to be doubled, and diſpatched an order to the 
lord- mayor of London, that he ſhould purſue the 
moſt effectual meaſures for the preſervation of 
tranquillity and good order within the limits of 
his: juriſdiction. Elizabeth alſo diſpatched Sir 


Robert Sackville to Efſex-houſe, who was to uſe }| 


the pretext of coming merely on a viſit of friend- 
ſhip ; but in reality, his'order was to exert his ut- 
moſt endeavours to diſcover whether there was 


any reaſonable ground for a ſuſpicion, that a com- 


bination was there formed for reverſing the ſyſ- 
tem of government. Shortly after this, Effex 
was ſummoned to appear before a council aſſem- 


bled at the houſe of the treaſurer ; and from this 


circumſtance, as well as the late viſit from Sir 


Robert Sackville, the earl concluded, that the 
conſpiracy was: diſcovered, or that circumſtances 


had tranſpired to create a ſtrong ſuſpicion of its 
exiſtence. |, 

Under the pretence of indiſpofition, the earl 
ſent an excuſe for omitting to comply with the 
ſummons; and immediately diſpatched exprefles 
to thoſe. of his aſſociates in whom he moſt firmly 
repoſed a confidence, urging them, in the preſent 
extremity, to afford him their beſt advice, On 
the ſucceeding day, a numerous meeting of the 
confederates was held at Efſex-houſe, where the 
earl communicated to them the whole of the par- 


ticulars that had lately tranſpired. Some of the 


aſſociates adviſed him to implore the queen's 
mercy, and others, that he ſhould claim protec- 
tion from the citizens of London. ; 
The earls of Southampton and Rutland, and 
the lords Sandys and Monteagle, being advocates 
for the latter meaſure, propofitions were offered, as 
to the moſt adviſeable mode of carrying it into 
effect. The queen, who was regularly apprized 


of all the tranſactions of the conſpirators, ordered | 


the lord-mayor to keep the citizens in a ſtate of de- 
fence ; and diſpatched the lord-keeper, the earl 


of. Worceſter, Sir William Knollys, and the 


lord: chief juſtice Popham, to enquire into the 
cauſe of the extraordinary preparations that were 
making. In anſwer. to the demands they made 
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in the name of the queen, the earl ſaid, 5. TY 
trivances of his enemies rendered it neceſſary to 
provide for his perſonal defence. At length i 
was determined by Eſſex and his confederates, c 
make the queen's meſſengers priſoners, ns 
guard was accordingly placed over them, Effex 
now, attended by about two hundred of his adhe 
rents, ſallied forth, exclaiming, * For the queen | 
& for the queen! they feek my life! Arm 
& my friends, or the opportunity of ſaving m 
& life will be loſt.” The aſtoniſhed living 
crowded” round the earl, but none of them ap- 
peared diſpoſed to ſecond his attempt. He then 
repaired to the houſe of Sir Francis Smith, the 
ſheriff, in whoſe friendfhip he had the firmeſt con. 
fidence; but that officer no ſooner obſerved him an. 
proach, than he haſtily repaired to the reſidence of 
the lord mayor. | 
Eſſex now learning, that the lord Burleigh and 
the earl of Cumberland had proclaimed him a 
traitor in all the public parts of the city, went 
amidſt the populace, loudly aſſerting,“ that Eng- 
„land was fold to the infanta of Spain;“ and 
urging the populace immediately to take up arms 
to defend themſelves from the yoke of foreign op- 
preſſion. This ſtratagem failing of ſucceſs, he 
was preparing to return to his own houſe, when 
he was intercepted by Sir John Leviſon, at the 
head of a party of armed citizens. An affray en- 
ſuing, Sir Chriſtopher Blount, the earl's particulat 
friend, was taken into cuſtody, and a young gen- 
tleman named Tracey, with ſome other conſpira- 
tors of inferior note, were ſlain. At length, after 
a bullet had paſſed through his hat, the earl eſ. 
caped to the banks of the Thames, and hired a 
boat, which conveyed him to Eſſex-houſe. Upon 
his arrival he received the mortifying information, 
that Sir Ferdinando Gorges had releaſed the lord- 
keeper and the reſt of* the queen's meſſengers, and 
accompanied them to court. MET p 160 
Driven now to a ſtate of deſperation, Eſſex, 
yielding to the perſuafions of lord Sandys, de- 
termined rather to periſh with his ſword in his 
hand, than ignominiouſly to die by the ſtroke of 
the common executioner: but he preſently re- 
lented; and ſubmitting at diſcretion, he only te- 
[| queſted to be treated with civility, and allowed 
the privilege-of pleading in his own defence. 
During the late tumults, the queen had not 
ſhewn any kind of alarm or diſcompoſure ; and 
now that they had ſubſided, ſhe iſſued orders for 
the moſt deſperate of the offenders to be brought 
to trial. Eſſex and Southampton being brought 
from the Tower, they were arraigned before the 
lord treaſurer Buckhurſt, who prefided on this oc- 
caſion as the lord high ſteward, and a jury com- 
poſed of twenty-five peers.  . SE 
In the courſe of the evidence adduced again 
the priſoners, the treaſonable practices at Effex. 
houſe were inconteſtibly proved, and a variety of 
other circumſtances relating to the conſpiracy wel 
expoſed with equal clearneſs; ſo that the culprits 
were convinced, that it would be fruitleſs to offet 
| any evidence in vindication of their conduct. 
The behaviour of Eſſex, when ſentence v3 
pronounced upon him, ſeemed to prove, that he el 
tertained not the moſt diftant hope of life; an 
he ſaid, that though he would not ſubmit to any 
meanneſs with a view of obtaining pardon, be 
| carneſtly hoped he ſhould, not be repreſented to . 
queen as a man who deſpiſed her merey. Ie 
behaviour of Southampton was more howdy. 


arm, 


and a full conviction of the juſtice of his ſentence. 
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\,_ © Homan ſo pathetically addreſſed himſelf to 
this r e ric interceſſion in his be- 
chat many of the auditors were fo affected as 
ails | 
. 1 been ſome days confined in a ſoli- 
riſon, the imperious temper of Eſſex was 
e . and his mind was ingroſſed by thoſe 
: erſtitious principles to which he had been ever 
Aged when under circumſtances of embar- 
— and danger. Deſparing of the pardon 
of heaven, unleſs he made a full diſcovery of his 
- ilt, he cauſed a circumſtantial account of his 
correſpondence with the king of Scotland, and all 
the treaſonable practices of himſelf and his con- 
federates, to be preſented to the council. In con- 
ſequence of the voluntary diſcoveries made by 
* earl of Eſſex, Sir Henry Neville, ambaſſa- 
dor at the court of France, wWas recalled to Eng- 
land, and committed to priſon immediately upon 
his arrival; but lord Montjoy was treated with 
reater lenity ; for notwithſtanding an accuſation 
vas exhibited againſt him, the ſuppreſhon of the 
rebellion and other ſervices, were confiderations 
ſo greatly in his favour, that he was till continued 
in the government of Ireland. | 

From the time of her advancement to the 
throne, Elizabeth had been exceedingly anxious 
to obtain the reputation of being a merciful ſove- 
reign ; and ſhe diſcovered much reluctance, when- 
ever the found it neceſſary to order exemplary 
puniſhment to be inflicted upon any of her ſub- 
jects, Now that ſhe was to decide the fate of 
Eſſex, the felt an extraordinary emotion; and ſuch 
were the ſtruggles between her diſpleaſure and 
compaſſion, a regard for her perſonal ſafety, 
and tenderneſs for her unhappy favourite, that 
her fituation was not, perhaps, at this juncture, 
leſs diſtreſsful than that of the carl himſelf. Burt 
political confiderations at length prevailed, and 
he figned the warrant for his execution *. 

In compliance with his own requeſt, the unfor- 
tunate Eflex was executed in the court-yard of the 
Tower, He was attended in his laſt moments by 

Aſhton, a diſſenting miniſter, and two divines of 
the church of England. He ſeemed not to be 
terrified by the proſpect of the awful change he 
was about to experience, but diſcovered a manly 
fortitude at the place of execution; and ſeemed 
to die with a pious reſignation to the Almighty, 


Robert Devereux earl of Eflex, was brave, 
generous, and humane; fincere in friendſhip, a 
patron of learning, and an encourager of men of 
merit, in whatever branches they excelled, or in 
whatever ſtation of life they were placed. This 
nobleman was remarkable for many great and 
amiable qualities ; but unfortunately, they were 
counterbalanced by imperfections of equal mag- 


mtude. He was exceeedingly vain, raſh in his 


undertakings, aſpiring in his views, and of an im- 
petuous and obſtinate diſpoſition; and to theſe 
alings, which he uſed no endeavours to repreſs, 
© fell a ſacrifice 
ape, | 
Several of the earl's confederates were convict- 
ed of treaſon, and ſentenced to ſuffer death: but 
the queen very properly pardoned the majority of 
them, as they had been ſeduced to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of Eflex, merely by the zeal of friendſhip ; 


— Rn 


| * . 4 . . 
There is reaſon to imagine that Eſſex would have 


in the thirty-fixth year of his 


þ 


found no difficulty in obtaining a full pardon, could he have 


25 
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and were not acquainted with, or abettors of, the 
moſt criminal parts of his conduct. The order 
tor the execution of the earl of Southampton be- 
ing ſuſpended, he remained a priſoner in the 
Tower, till after the deceaſe of the queen; but he 
was reſtored to liberty and his former honours, by 
her ſucceſſor. . 

The earl of Marr and the abbot of Kinloſs, 
were diſpatched to England, to congratulate Eli- 
zabeth on the ſuppreſhon of the late dangerous 
confederacy, in the name of the king of Scotland, 
Who was deſirous of ingratiating himſelf in the fa- 
vour and friendſhip of the queen. Inſtructions were 
given to theſe ambaſſadors to enquire, whether any 
meaſures had been purſued for excluding their maſ- 
ter from the ſucceffion to the throne; and they ma- 
naged this buſineſs with ſuch addreſs, that the 
queen, the majority of the council, and even 
Cecil, who upon the deceaſe of Eſſex ſucceeded 


to unlimited power, were brought over to his 
intereſts. _ 1 

Elizabeth convoked a parliament on the twenty- 
ſeventh of October, when the lord treaſurer re- 
preſented, that the exigencies of the ſtate had ex- 
hauſted the public treaſury, and requeſted that 
they would vote a ſupply. A very liberal ſubfidy 
being granted her majeſty, ſhe, in return, abro- 
gated ſeveral laws, that were confidered as heavily 
oppreſſive to the people. . 

To avenge herſelf upon the Spa- , 
niards, for ovine ns the Iriſh P. 1602. 
rebellion, the queen ordered a fleet to ſail in the 
ſpring of this year, to attack the Spaniſh trading 
veſſels, This armament conſiſted of nine ſhips 
under the command of Sir Richard Leviſon, who, 
upon gaining intelligence that a rich carrack had 
taken refuge in the port of Seſimbria in Portu- 
gal, directed his courſe to that place. In defiance 
of a warm oppoſition from a caſtle, which defend- 
ed the port, the Engliſh ſquadron reſolutely enter- 
ed the harbour, ſeized the carrack, which was 
valued at a million of ducats, and conducted her 
to England, 

Elizabeth had now great reaſon to congratulate 
herſelf on having extended her clemency to lord 
Montjoy, who diſcharged the duties of his office 
in Ireland with remarkable ability and ſucceſs. 
The Spaniſh general, who had been ſent with an 
army to ſupport the Iriſh rebels, ſubmitted to 
Montjoy, on the condition of being permitted to 
re-embark with the remaining part of his troops. 
Tyrone and his confederates being completely 
routed, they fled to Ulſter for refuge. And theſe 
ſucceſſes ſeemed to indicate, that Ireland would 
ſhortly be reduced to obedience. 
|. Tyrone, deſpairing of being able to maintain 


a ſucceſsful oppoſition to the lord deputy, ſup- 
plicated pardon in terms of the moſt con- 


temptible ſervility; but Montjoy refuſed to grant 
his requeſt, exhorting him to ſubmit his life and 
fortune to the mercy of the queen. Driven to this 
extremity, Tyrone repaired to Mellefont, where 
he ſubmitted to Montjoy, who ordered him to be 
confined in Dublin caſtle. Shortly after, another 
rebel leader named O Rourk, ſurrendered to the 
lord deputy; by whoſe activity and vigilance, 
tranquillity was at length reſtored to Ireland, af- 
ter the Engliſh nation had ſuſtained an immenſe 
expence of blood and treaſure, | 


* as; 2 * 
ce 
— 


been prevailed apon to preſent a petition, or, by any other 
means, intercede for the queen's compaſſion. Th 
E 
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The ſubjugation of the Iriſh inſur- 
pat; gents, was an event highly favourable 
to the intereſts of England, but {till it was inſuf- 
ficient to afford the queen the leaſt ſatisfaction; 
for ſhe was now afflicted with a deep melancholy, 
which would admit neither of alleviation nor re- 
moval. A variety of conjectures prevail as to the 
cauſe of this affliction, ſome aſcribing it to the 
extreme aſſiduity with which the moſt conſidera- 
ble men in the kingdom paid their court to James, 
the preſumptive heir to the crown of England; 
While others imagine, that the death of the earl 
of Eſſex was the cauſe of the queen's grief“. 
The exceſſive anxiety of the queen's mind had 
ſuch an effe& upon her conſtitution, that it was 
ſuppoſed ſhe could ſurvive but a very ſhort time : 
and the council, therefore, aſſembled, and de- 
puted the lord-keeper, the lord-admiral, and the 
ſecretary, to intreat that her majeſty would be 
pleaſed to mention, who it was her royal plea- 
ſure to ſucceed her in the ſovereignty of Eng- 
land. The queen's anſwer. was, “ That the 
© throne had been always poſſeſſed by a ſucceſ- 
e ſion of princes, and that ſhe. was deſirous of 
„ having a royal ſucceſſor.” This reply being 
deemed rather obſcure, ſhe was requeſted to 
ſignify her pleaſure in more explicit terms; and 
ſhe then named James, king of Scotland, as her 
ſucceſſor. | 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury being ſummon- 
ed to attend the queen, ſhe liſtened to his pious 
exhortations, and joined him in prayer with zeal 
and humility. But in a ſhort time ſhe fell into 
a lethargic ſtate, in which having remained ſome 
hours, the ſcene of her mortal exiſtence was 
cloſed, in the ſeventieth year of her life, and 
the forty-fifth of her reign; and her remains 
were depoſited in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
Elizabeth was of a majeſtic and commanding 
deportment ; but the ſeverity of her aſpect was 
tempered by a moſt engaging air of condeſcen- 
ſion and affability. She had a memory remark- 
ably retentive; and, at an early period of life, 
made a conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of hiſ- 
tory, the ſciences, and natural philoſophy; and 
ſhe ſpoke the Latin, Italian, and French langu— 
ages with much fluency and correctneſs. She 
was diſtinguiſhed as the patroneſs of learning, and 
the promoter of uſeful inveſtigations into the ope- 
rations of nature. The annals of mankind can- 
not furniſh an inſtance of more eminent talents 
in the art of government, than were poſſeſſed by 
Elizabeth. Her good qualities, however, were 
counterbalanced by imperfections of no ſmall 
magnitude, by which ſhe was led into many ac- 
tions that will be an eternal reproach to her me- 
mory. Her predominant paſſions were avarice 
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and jealouſy ; and ſuch was the impetuofity of 


her temper, that ſhe frequently inſulted the am- 


baſſadors of foreign powers, and reviled her own| 


— 


* This latter opinion is ſtrengthened by the following 
incidents, which we have purpoſely omitted to inſert, accord- 
ing to the order of chronology, from a ſuppoſition that they 
will appear with greater propriety in this place. Upon the 
return of Eſſex from the expedition againſt Cadiz, the 
queen complimented him with a valuable ring; aſſuring 
him, that whatever diſpleaſure ſhe might conceive againſt 
him, if he would ſend her that pledge of affection, ſhe 
would recolle& her former tenderneſs,. and afford him a fa- 
vourable opportunity of vindicating his conduct. After the 
warrant for his execution had been figned, the earl requeſt- 


ed the counteſs of Nottingham to deliver the ring to the 


| was peculiarly happy in the talent of 
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miniſters and ſubje&s with a degree of ac: 
wholly unworthy her exalted ee” Elia 
ſuch an aſcendency over her parliament, ch n 
always in her power to obtain from them ſych * 
plies, as were neceſſary for the exigencies of "mA 
or the gratification of her avarice. Her gover, 
ment was regulated by maxims of policy, fon T 
ed in the moſt conſummate wiſdom; ang - 
ſubjects were at once rich and happy under * 
adminiſtration, We may, in the words of 3 4 
lebrated writer, ſay of Elizabeth, that « H 
“qualities as a ſovereign, though liable to "an 
« confiderable exceptions, are the objects of N 
5 diſputed applauſe and approbation,” 
The preſent mode of providing for the main 
tenance of the poor, and the appointing es. 
ſeers to regulate the concerns of each pariſh, were 
eſtabliſhed in the reign of Elizabeth ; who Pare 
the name of © the Royal Exchange” to the hy;jz 
in Cornhill, built by Sir Thomas Greſham, for 
the accommodation of the merchants of Ego. 
land. 1 | 
In purſuance of our deſign, of preſenting out 
readers with the moſt curious particulars relztiy 
to the eminent women of theſe Kingdoms, ne 
ſhall cloſe our hiſtory of this reign, with a copi. 
ous extract from ſome very ingenious criticiſms 
as to the authenticity of the letters, ſuppoſed ty 
have been written by Mary, queen of Scots, tg 
the earl of Bothwell. RD 

„A late writer, Mr. Walter Goodall, keeyer 
of the advocates library at Edinburgh, 2 few 
years ago publiſhed a critical examination of the 
letters; by comparing the three different copies of 
them together, he has very ingeniouſly ſhewn, that 
thoſe pretended letters, ſaid to be written in French 
by queen Mary to the earl of Bothwell, muſt be 
ſpurious. His arguments may be reduced to this 
propoſition, . ; | 
Ihe letters ſaid to be written in French by the 
queen, as now extant, have, by all parties, been 
held for true copies of the originals produced by 
Morton, and have, down to this time, paſſed un- 
conteſted as ſuch. 95 

Buchanan, the confident of Murray and Mor- 
ton, who attended them both at Vork and Lon- 
don, had the letters in his cuſtody; and was ſo 
much maſter of their contents, that he was em- 
ployed by Murray to ſhew and explain them to 
the Engliſh commiſſioners at York, and tranſlated 
the three firſt of them into Latin. 

If then it can be ſhewn, that, in place of the 
French being the originals, the Sec copies are 
the true originals, and that the French are appa- 
rently tranſlations from Buchanan's Latin, the 
concluſion fairly follows, that theſe French pre- 
tended originals are ſpurious. This Mr. Goodall 
has done, 


By comparing the letters, as they ſtand in the 


” 
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was the implacable enemy of Eſſex, to neglect the execu- 
tion of her promiſe. Elizabeth expected her favourite 
would appeal to her clemency by means of the ring; but 
as that pledge of tenderneſs was not preſented to her, ſhe 
aſcribed the earls negle& to his unconquerable pride ant 
obſtinacy, | | 

After the execution of Eſſex, the counteſs of Notting 
ham was attacked by a dangerous illneſs ; and apprehend- 
ing that her diſſolution was not far diſtanz-ſhe implored 
the honour of a viſit from the queen. The counteſs com- 
municated the fatal ſecret to Elizabeth, who exclaimed, 
that God might forgive her, but ſhe never could, and im- 


queen; but ſhe was prevailed upon by her huſhand, who 


mediately departed in a tranſport of rage. 


three 
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tree different languages, he has, to a demon-] “ Excuſe that thing that is ſeriblit.“ 
1 ſnewn, that, in place of the Scotch and || Theſe examples of | proverbial ſentences and 
Latin being tranſlated from the French originals, | phraſes, peculiar to the Scoteh language, and to 
beſe laſt are palpably a verſion from the Latin, || which the F rench have nothing ſimilar in that lan- 
f 4 the Latif again a verſion from the Scotch. guage, are ſufficient to ſhew, that this Scotch co 57 
The Scotch is apparently original: the thoughts of the letters, is not only theoriginalof the three co- 
therein Are eafily and ſententiouſly turned, and pies of the letters ſtillextant, but likewiſe, that it is not 
ibounding in phraſes and proverbs peculiar to a tranſlation at all, but a true original in every ſenſe. 
bat language.—Thele are ſervilely expreſſed in] Yet there is a point which flrikes us more than 
= Latin, and ſometimes erroneouſly : and, as perhaps it ought, as neither of the diſputants take 
a as that happens, the French always follow || any notice of it. The point, however, is this. 
theſe errors of the Latin. As Mr. Goodall's It is on all hands agreed, that the Latin verfion- 
hook is common, I ſhall not tire my reader wirh is Buchanan's. Now, whether we ſuppoſe the 
oing through his ingenious remarks; I ſhall only French or Scotch to be the original, it is equally: 
quote two or et Rag es Tm the firſt letter *, Arg Sans N ire ING. Wannen 
efer to his book for the reſt. was Scotch, and who was perfectly maſter of the 
wy The Scotch ſays proverbially, in letter firſt, || French, ſhould commit * firange abſurd miſ- 
« thair's na receipt (meaning a preſcription of || takes we ſee in the Latin. Ss 1 
” phyſic) can ſerve againis feir.” The Latin has, After having examined the authenticity of the 
« nullam adverſus timorem eſſe medicinam,” “ letters, our author endeavours to prove, that the 
And the be is, „qu'il n'y avoit point de confeſſion of Nicholas Hubert is alſo a forgery, 
c contre la cramtes:!.., 4 47; and then he preſſes his opponent very cloſe. 
_—_ « ze have fair going to ſee ſeik || ** The defect of e e e > by mare 
60 folk.” Another proverbial ſaying. N and unſuſpected witneſſes to have concurred 
The Latin tranſlator has here committed no leſs || © with Morton, as to the diſcovery and ſeizure of 
than two blunders 3 he miſtook the word fair (or“ the box and letters, and his remarkable ſhy- 
fore) for fair, and the word ſeik for fic (or ſach) || © neſs in interrogating Dalgleiſh on this point, 
and has tranſlated them both erroneouſly in the“ have already been obſerved. But it, perhaps, 
laſt ſenſe : 555 1 will be ſaid, that at the time of Dalgleiſh's 
« Bella hujuſmodi hominum viſitatio.” And“ trial; this was an overſight which eſcaped even 
the Freach copies him thus : © yoyla une belle 5 pa 1 N genius of ws 
& yifitation-de telle gens. I . and the whole party. e man was nanged, 
z. The queen is made to ſay, that ſhe was“ and he cannot — 1 4 called from the —— to 
going to ſeek her reſt till to-morrow, “ Quhen || © anſwer queſtions. It is. to be obſerved, how- 
* (fays ſhe) I fall end my bybill,” in place of“ ever, that, at this very time, December 1568, 
her bylle (or bill) a word uſed commonly at that || ©. they had in their, cuſtody a very material and 
time for any ſort of writing. The tranſcriber, || © living evidence, who had a part in the letters. 
from the reſemblance of the two words, made it || The ſecond letter mentions, - by name, one 
bybill; the Latin follows him in this abſurdity, || * Paris, or Nicholas Hubert, a Frenchman, ſer- 
ego eo ut meam quietam inveniam in craſtinum, || * vant of Bothwell, who, it is ſaid, was the per- 
ut tum mea biblia finiam:“ and the French || © ſon intruſted to carry the letters from the queen 
follows him thus: * je m'en vay pour trouver || to Bothwell. - This man had been kept in cloſe 
&« mon repos juſques au lendemaip ; afin que je confinement in St. Andrew's, during all this 
| © ffneſſe icy ma bible.“ | “time T. Now, when one ſees the remarkable 
Our author is a clear plain reaſoner. His argu- || © care and attention of the party, in collectin 
meats are very ſtrong, On the whole. we can || © every-circumſtance which they ſuppoſed — 
ſcarce refuſe our aſſent to what he ſays, that there || be matter of proof againſt the queen, in ſu P= 
appears, in the Scotch copy of the letters, a ſpirit, || “ port of their accuſation, their penury of proof 
and fo happy a turn of phraſe, altogether peculiar || ©, notwithſtanding, and the pinching neceſſity of 
to that language, and ſo very different from the | © ſupporting the only evidence they had (that of 
| languor, baldneſs of expreſſion, and ſervility of || * the letters) by the bare and ſingle affirmation 
both the French and Latin copies, that plainly || © of Morton himſelf, the queen's accuſer, and 
denotes the firſt to be altogether original in every || * moſt inveterate enemy; it is impoſſible to over- 


ſenſe, To ſhew this, I ſhall take a few phraſes || * look, without the. ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion, their 
from the firſt letter only. | 


a 3 “ omitting to have produced ſo very material an 
* *A gentleman of the earl of Lenox, came * evidence as this Frenchman, in perſon, to have 
e- * and made his commendations to me.“ This anſwered to the queſtions of Mary, or her com- : 
all paraſe is ſtill uſed in the Scotch language, to ſig- “ miſſioners, before the Engliſh council, and to 
nity, he preſented his compliments. .* the part aſſigned to him in the letters them- 
he ; „This ſpeech was of his awin head, without“ ſelves. 1 
BY ony commiſſion,” | 
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© There; Af © Mr. Hume, who has omitted nothing that he 
7 Tl ere is na receipt can ſerve againis feir”— f thought was evidence againſt the queen, has 
rite proverb, 5 55 been very ſenſible of this defect of Murray's, 5 
but : He has ever the teir in his eye.” “ in not calling upon Paris, and he endeavours 15 
ſhe Fals race they hae bene at ſchullis to-“ to ſupply it in a pretty extraordinary manner: | 


* . _ — ho 
- 7. E 
— 
Re 4 =_ 
2 —— * 


« gidder,” 5 1 On giving in the letters (ſays he) Murray for- 
1 He hes almaiſt ſlane me with his braith,” || © tified this evidence by ſome teſtimonies of cor- 
5 Ye have fair going to ſee ſeik folk.” “ reſponding facts; and he added, ſome time 
© gave me a check in the quick,” “ after, the dying confeſſion of Hubert, or 
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* Goodall, vol. ii. p. 1. 1 Keith, p. 366, 
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or French Paris, a ſervant of Bothwell, who 
had been executed for the king's murder, and 


who dire&ly charged the queen with being 


acceſſary to that criminal enterprize “.“ He 
afterwards adds: It is in vain at preſent to 
ſeek for improbabilities in this confeſſion: it 
was certainly a regular judicial paper, given in 
regularly and judicially, and ought to have 
been canvaſſed at the time .“ From this ac- 
count, Mr. Hume would make one believe, 
that that piece of evidence, Paris's confeſſion, 
had been given by Murray within a few days 
after the letters, at leaſt whilſt the conferences 
ſubſiſted; yet nothing can be more falſe. The 


conferences broke up, and the earl of Murray || 
“ ing facts; and he added, ſome time after, the 


and his party got licence from queen Eliza- 


beth to return home to Scotland, in January 


1568-9. Paris, after lying in cloſe priſon till 
Auguſt 1569, was then put to death ; at which 
time it is pretended, he made theſe confeſſions 


againſt the queen, But I ſhall hereafter have 


occaſion more particularly to examine this pre- 
tended confeſſion by itſelf“ n 

And again: The preceding account of the 
ſeveral ſteps of the conferences relating to the 
letters, from the very words of the records 
themſelves, is ſo very different from, and ſo 
contradictory to, Mr. Hume's relation, in his 
late hiſtory, that I think it incumbent upon 
me, in juſtice to the public, to ſet down a 
ſhort abſtra& of his account, ſo that, upon a 
compariſon, the impartial reader may, from 
his own eye-fight, judge, how far that gentle- 


man has been directed by truth, in his repre- | 


ſentation of this affair. | 


6 When the charge, (ſays Mr. Hume) or ac- 
cuſation againſt Mary was given in, and copies 


of it tranſmitted to the biſhop of Roſs, lord 
Herries, and her other commiſſioners, they ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to return any anſwer; and they 

rounded their ſilence on very extraordinary 
reaſons: they had orders, they ſaid, from their 


miſtreſs, if any thing was advanced that might 


touch her honour, not to make any defence, as 
ſhe was a ſovereign princeſs, and could not be 
ſubject to any tribunal; and they required, that 
ſhe ſnould previouſly be admitted to Elizabeth's 


preſence. They forgot that the conferences 


were at firſt begun, and were ſtill continued, 


ever pretended to enter into them only as her 
friend, by her own conſent, without aſſuming 
any ſuperior juriſdiction over her.,-As the 
queen of Scots refuſed to give in any anſwer to 
Murray's charge, the neceſſary conſequence 
ſeemed to be, that there could be no farther 
proceedings in the trial 4.“ 

If this was a neceflary conſequence of Mary's 


refufing to anſwer, (unleſs in perſon, Mr. Hume 
ſhould have added) it may be aſked, how came Eli- 
zabeth, notwithſtanding, to proceed in the trial, in 
abſence of both Mary and her commiſſioners? 
Was not this the height of partiality, in this pre- 
tended friend of Mary, to hear her enemies by 
themſelves, or to receive any thing from their 
hands as ſufficient proof againſt her, upon their 
word only? And when ſhe did fo, ought ſhe not, 


if 


common juſtice, to have communicated the 


* 
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# Hume, vol. 11. p. 497. 4+ Ibid. P+ 500. | t Ibid. | 


p. 4944 F Ibid. 
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* among the reſt, ſome love-letters and 
* her's to Bothwell, wrote all in her ow 
and two promiſes of marriage to him.— The 


* 


Tiz HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


ſame to Mary? But to go on with this author 
account : | Ing, 
Elizabeth and her miniſters defired to have; 
« their hands the proofs of her guilt Mor v1 
« made no difficulty in producing the p hs 
« his charge againſt the queen of Sc 


roofs of 
Ots, and, 
ſonnets of 
n hand, 


contained inconteſtible proofs of Ma 
* minal correſpondence with Bothwell, of he 
cc conſent to the king's murder, and of her rag 
ec currence in that rape, which Bothwell pretend 

ed to commit upon her. Murray fortifieq this 
« evidence, by ſome teſtimonies of correſpond. 


9 » 
rY'S cri— 


ce dying confeſſion of one Hubert, or French 
e Paris, a ſervant of the earl of Bothwell, wh, 
„ had been executed for the king's murder and 
* who charged the queen with her being acceſſef 
& to that criminal enter prize 8.“ 

Would not any one believe from this account 
that Hubert had been hanged before the time here | 


{ſpoken of by Mr. Hume, and that his confeſſion 


was produced during the conferences; and yet we 
have ſeen that Hubert was alive all the time of the 
conferences, and no confeſſion from him, nor the 
leaſt mention of his name made for ten months 
after they broke up. 

And again, As to the letters, they are aſſerted 
* to be forged; and that it was notoriouſly known, 
5 that perſons about the queen had often been in 
ce the practice of forging letters in her name, 
They had neither date, addreſs, ſeal, nor ſub. 
& ſcription, That, as they had only been collated 
e by the queen's accuſers, there was no proof that 


„ they were of her hand-writing, The perſon 


*© (ſays the biſhop) who was ſurmiſed to be the 
66 bearer, (Nicholas Hubert, or French Paris) 
e at the time of his execution, took it upon his 
% death, as he ſhould anſwer before God, that he 
5 never carried any ſuch letter, nor that the queen 
« was participant, nor of counſel] in the 
e cauſe ||.” | | 
The whole tranſaction of Paris is ſo material 
in this controverſy, that we apprehend our reader 
will not be ſorry that we lay before him the ma- 


terial parts of the chapter our author has cmploy- 
ed, ed wholly upon this ſubject : 

with no other view than to clear her from the | 
accuſations of her enemies; that Elizabeth had 


« Queen Mary, as we have ſeen, had pub- 
& licly accuſed Murray, and aſſerted in the 


“ ſtrongeſt manner, that the letters were forged 
|© by him and his faction; and ſhe undertook to 
* prove this from the letters themſelves, which 
% Mary, in the moſt earneſt manner, begged to 


<« have inſpection of. This requeſt was denied 
&©« to her; and, to cut ſhort the matter, the carlo 
« Murray and his adherents go off in haſt, 
ce with their box and letters, to Scotland &. he- 
« fore their departure, queen Mary complains 
ce to queen Elizabeth for © allowing them to de- 
ec part the realm, not abiding to hear the defence 
« of her innocence, nor the trial and proof © 
their detection, which was offered to pro“ 
« them guilty of the ſame crime . To whic 
e it was anſwered, that the earl of Murray has 
“ promiſed—to return again when he ſhould be 
« called for.” This was on the 12th of Januat 
« 1568-9, and within feven months after this 


6 


ll Ander. vol. i. part 2. p. 19. „ Vide p. 37 
+ Vide p. 39, 40. 4 pat 
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4 Paris was hanged by Murray at St. Andrew's, 
e If Auguſt that ſame year . 

% Now let any impartial perſon confider well 
« the conduct of Murray im this matter: he him- 
« ſelf is publicly accuſed by the queen, as one of 
« the king's murderers ; the undertakes to prove 
« the crime againſt him by fair trial : how does 
« he defend himſelf againſt this ſo public a chal- 
« lenge given him in the face of the world? He 
« denies the charge, bur, in the mean time, begs | 
« leave to go home. Would innocence” have 
« acted in this manner? Let us follow him, how- 
« ever, into Scotland, and trace his behaviour | 
« there, where fortune had been ſo favourable as 
44 to throw into his hands, the only - perſon in 
« the world, who, (if Murray was truly innocent, 
& and the queen [guilty could have cleared him, 
and ſatisfied every mortal of her guilt! This 
« perſon was French Paris, who (if Murray and 
« his letters are to be: credited) was the confident 
« of the whole intrigue between the queen and 
«© Bothwell, relating to the king's murder; Oould 
« there have happened a more lueky event than 
« this, to a man lying under the load of ſo eri. 
„ minal an accuſation, as that of being an ac 
« complice in the murder of this ſovereign? Let 
10 us now ſee the method Murray takes to wipe 
« off this foul aſperſion, and to avoid all ſuſpicion 
« of practiſing,” by the force of torture or pro- 
« miſes, upon a poor ignorant, friendleſs creature, 
« then in his hands, to mould him to his pur- 
« poſe, Does he ſend him to London to be ex- 
« amined before the Engliſh cœuneil, as his other 
« witneſſes, Crawford and Nelſon, had been? 
« Does he even venture to produce him before 
ee his own privy-council- at Edinburgh, to be in- 
« terrogated there? Or, laſtly, does he bring | 
« him to a public trial, in the ordinary form, be- 
« fore the high court of juſticiary at Edinburgh, 
C as was allowed to Balgteid iand' che other Kr. 
« yants of Bothwell? No: as to theſe laſt, the 
«© experiment had not at all ſucceeded. In ſpite 
« of torture, they had, with their dying breath, 
& ſpoke'out the truth, and acquitted the queen *. 
“ This man, Paris, was the laſt card Murray had || 
© to play; a new! method, therefore, muſt be | 

; 


Cad 
* 


— 


« followed with reſpect to him. He was ſecreted 
from public view, was carried to an obſcure 
« dungeon in Murray's citadelof St. Andrew's; 
e there he was kept hid from all the world, and 
* at laſt condemned by the earl of Murray him- 
« ſelf, in a manner nobody knows ho: and ſe- 
© veral months after His death, a confeſſion in His 
name, taken clandeſtinely, without mention- 
ing any perſon Who was preſent when it was 
* made by Paris, is privately ſentfup to London 


1 
b 


je Mary;' a w 
diſhohodur upon his ham. 

In this libel againſt the queen, publiſhed botk 
in the Latin and in the Scotch language, nothing 


1 


| whole intrigue betwixt ber and Bothwell, her 


| amours in'France as well as in Scotland; repeated 
attempts ro poiſon the king, and his actual murder 
at laſt by her contrivance; all, in ſhort, thit mas 


O ENG EAN B. 193 
& we ſhall by and by prove, never once ſaw or 
SORT or d ß 
That it was not ſcen by or known to the queen, 
our author not unfäitty eontchides from Leſſy's de- 
fence of Mary; publiſhed in 1569, ſoon after the 
execution of Paris © & As for him that ye furmiff 
„was the bearer of the letters, and whome val 
e have executed of late for the ſaid murther, he, 
c at the time of his ſaid execution, took it upon 
his death, as he ſhould anſwere before God, 
«that he never carried any ſuch letters, nor that 
the queenè was participant; nor tof counfayle jn 
e the cauſe,” From the words. © the petſon 
* whom ye ſurmiſe was the bearer,” it is plain, 
that neither the queen nor Leſly had either ſeen or 
heard of this confèſſion of Paris, which is made to 
acknowledge this fact, of his being the” bearer of 


the letters, in expreſs tertns. Queen Mary's am- 


bafſidor thus affirming, in the face '6f the world, 
that'this: man, Paris, had, with his dytngbreathz 
and in the "moſt ſolemn manner, aſſerted her itil 
nocence, was ſurely à challenge to her accufers 
to have refuted the aſſertion, by producing Paris's 
confeſſion, if genuine and fir to 'bear the light. 
They did it'not, however; and the *oply anſwer 
made to this vindication of queen Mary, was art 
order from queen Elizabeth to ſuppreſs the book 
altogether Þ, on pterence'of its containing ſore 
dangerous points, with regard to Mary's title to 
hoof of anne 3. 009: 00 1404 
In x 5715 Buchanan puBliihed his famous work, 
entitled A detection of the doings of queen 
a work that reflects ingratitude aid 
iB £35. og 


> 


is forgot that could ſerve-to blacken her. The 


lice or calumny could invent to render her odious, 


is therein ſet forth: and as a voucher or proof of 
| the whole, the famous letters by her to Bothwell 
are printed at full length. Nay; that nothing 


may be neglected to give credit to this book, the 


| pretended confeſſions of Dalgleiſh, Powrie, Hay; 
and: Hepburn, 'Bothwell's other ſervants, - are 
| printed along with it; and yet this material cons 
feſſion of Paris, though later in date and more'ts 
|.their--purpoſe, is omitted. That ſo precious a 
|| piece of ſcandal might not he confinedꝭ to Scot“ 


the kipgdoms. But what is moſt ſurpriſingssal-, 
though Paris is often mentioned therein, as the 


land, this book, wikrhethe letters, was: at tlie very 
ſame time printed at London, and diſperfed over 


* (and given in to Cecil; but at what period no ||| confident of the whole ſcene between the queen 


b precious piece of evidence; is kept / a profound 
* kecret from the queen and her friends, Who, ab 


$35 4 8.4 A, 12 4 1 7 * E | & + # + 


8 
* 


* 


The evidence of this is unqueſtiana le, no leſs than the 
mation of nineteen of the firſt peers in the kingdom, 
N and eight abhots, preſent in Scotland at the 
ine, VIE. } 4 14,4, . N 7 12 2 9 1 fy " 17 1 | 
* The erlis of  Huntlie, Argile, Crawford, Egtington, 
10 erlis of Huntlie, Argile, Crawford, Egliügton, 
Has Rothes, Ertol, | f 055 5 e 
1 . -oraMs, Opilvie, Fleming, Sommerville, Boyd, Le: 
ee *, r #4 . * FF __ „ r 2... 0 * 22. * 
4 Vvingſton, Sanquhar, e Oliphant, Drum- 
n alen Maxwell, 0 ee, £21 4 
* G lſhoppis, Saint-Androis, Dunkeld, Aberdene, Roſs; 
Galloway, Brechin, Argile, Ibis 


25 


to the ſkies; And to crownllthe whole; this 


execution, had pu 


1 Ko T ($5714 Bl 4 3 4 
„„ Abbotis, Jedburg 


ee _deid thairfoir.; 


body can tell) aecuſing the queen in the black- || and Bothwell, with? reſpect to the king's murders 


[ant thar(biſhop Leſly;"inthis: printed-apology for 
queen Mary, bad'affirmedinithe face of the worid, 
48 à fact univerfally/ khown, that Paris, at his 

bite ly aſſefred the queen's inno- 
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th day of Septe rds are, mentioning the 
above convidts, “ As Was deponit be thame quha ſufferit 
declarit-at-all times the quene our 
© ſovereign to be innocent thairof.” Cot. lib. Good. v. 
SPL $890. OST 95. G8 IT 2 2359 LV 9004 

% Ander. v. I. preface to the defence of queen Mary's 


4 E 


day of September 1568, their word 


| honour, p. 4. 


99 enen no 1 

nloſs, St; Colme, Glenluce, 

ln the ifſtrüstiens and articles to queen Mary's cothmil-- 

| | 1 52 ſigned by the above perſonages at Dunbartos, the 
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cence &; although the letters give ſome ſuſpicious 
and dark hints, from which the queen's know- 
ledge of the murder is inferred ; whereas Paris's 
confeſſion, of the 10th of Auguſt 1.569, expreſs- 
ly charges her as the contriver of it, and is the 
only evidence that does ſo; yet in Buchanan's 
book there is not the leaſt mention made of any 
ſuch confeſſion. Buchanan lived many years after 
this; his detection underwent ſeveral editions; 
nay, he wrote his hiſtory at large, which was not 
publiſhed for ſeyeral years after this period; and 
although he there again makes mention both of 
Paris and the letters, yet not one word is ſaid of 
any ſuch confeſſion made by this perſon, to the 
- prejudice of the queen. 1 ET ' 
The diſſertator ſays further, * that Paris's con- 
6 feſſions are remarkable for their ſimplicity and 
© naiveté.“ How can that be, ſince the diſſerta- 
tor himſelf owns him to be a fooliſh talkative fel- 
low? And they abound, continues he, with a 
number of minute facts and circumſtances, which 
could ſcarce have entered the imagination of any 
other man. I ſhall very readily grant, that many 
of theſe facts might really have been true. They 
do not affect the queen, and might have poſſibly 
been told by Paris, But that can no ways be an 
argument, that the confeſſions, as given out in his 
name ſeveral months after his death, are genuine. 
3 or as we have already obſerved, the plan of every 
orger, in ſuch a caſe, muſt always be to ground 
his work upon ſome certain facts, that all the 
world know to be true, and to interlard theſe truths 
with falſhoods. 5148 
Let us farther examine the authenticity of this 
confeſſion of the roth of Auguſt. | 


= 


„ ENGLAND. 


“lord regent; the erls of Morton and Athol. the 
e lairds of Lochlevon, and Petarox, Mr. Name 
| Magyll, and the juſtice clerk . — John Hen. 
„ burn's. examination thus: Apud . Eqdinbil. 
e gum. 8 die menſis Decembris, an. Dom, 1 56 
jn preſence of my lord regent, the erle of Athol 
* the lord Linſay, the laird of Grange, and the 
« juſtice clerk F. — And at the end of theſe de. 
poſitions is the atteſtation and ſubſeription at 
large, of Sir John Ballendan, lord juſtice clerk, 
bearing, that the principal depoſitions were in the 
records of the high court of juſticiary |}. 
What marks then of authenticity are about this 
paper of Paris? Not the ſmalleſt, as far as can 
be ſeen at this day, excepting the ſingle aſſertion 
of Hay, Murray's clerk ; who, as a notary, at. 
| teſts this paper to be a true copy of an original, 
ſigned or marked by Paris himſelf, and read to 
him. All the world knows, that a copy of any 
paper, atteſted by a notary, requires the ſolemnity 
of two reputable witneſſes to give faith to the 
notary's atteſtation. To this paper, however, 
though of the greateſt importance, there are ng 
witneſſes. The whole then depends entirely upon 
the naked aſſertion of this noted clerk of Murray 
alone, contradicted, as we have ſeen, in the moſt 
public manner, by all the world, and even tacitly 
diſayowed by himſelf. | 8 
As for the pretended declaration of the gth of 
Auguſt, fince that only charges the earl of Both. 
well, and not the queen, with any aecceſſion to 
the murder, it does not fall within my plan, al. 
{ tho? liable to the ſame objections with the above 
pretended confeſſion againſt the queen; beſides, 
Mr. Goodall has, with very good reaſon, ſhewn 


A. GO 


The title it bears is in theſe words: 


rogue ſur les articles & demands qui s'en ſui- 
« vent, &c. & premierement.“ Then followed 
the queſtions that are put to him, with his an- 
ſwers, all in French; but by what perſon, or 
what authority, he was thus queſtioned and ex- 
amined, does not appear. From which it was 
evident, that that examination and confeſſion was 


not judicial. And what is moſt ſurpriſing, it does 


not mention any perſon whatever that was preſent 
when it was taken. What can we think of ſo 


lame a piece of evidence? This examination 


could not have been made at Paris's trial, other- 
wiſe it muſt have been expreſsly ſaid ſo; likewiſe 
it muſt have mentioned the court of juſtice, and 
the judge, in whoſe 
thority it was taken. | 
Let us next compare this examination with the 
judicial examinations and confeſſions of Dalgleiſh, 
Hay,. Hepburn, &c. taken before the high court 
of juſticiary at Edinburgh; we evidently fee there 
the difference betwixt a judicial teſtimony, and 
this. of Paris's, taken in a eclandeſtine manner, 
without the be a judge, and by no body 
knows whom. ' Dalgleiſh's examination begins 


thus: „“ Apud Edinburgum 26 Junii, an, Dom. | 


&© 1567, præſentibus comitibus de Mortoun, & 
<« Athol, prepofito de Dundee, & domino de 
e Grange .“ * beg 
thus: * Apud Edinburgum 13 die menſis Sep- 
“ tembris, an. Dom. 1 569, in preſence of my 
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Ander. v. i. part 2. p. 19. Vide p. 126. + Ibid: 


| lit likewiſe to be an impoſture *. 
& A Sanctrande, le 10 jour de Aouſt 1569. 
„ Nicholas Howbart, dict Paris, à eſte inter- 


preſence, and by whoſe au- 


Hohn Hay's examination begins 


Before we conclude, we muſt again. heg leave 
to take notice of Mr. Hume's arguments in ſup« | 
port of this noted piece of evidence of Paris: 
It is in vain (ſays be) at preſent to ſeek for 
“ impoſſibilities in Nicholas Hubert's dying con- 
„ feſſion, and to magnify the ſmalleſt difficulties 
into a contradiction. It was certainly a regu- 
lar judicial paper, given in regularly and judi- 
« cially, and ought to have been canvaſſed at 
«© the time, if the perſons: whom it concerned 
c had been aſſured of their innocence .“. 
Here we ſee a ſhort, but very pofitive deciſion 
againſt all and every objection that can poſſibly 
be brought againſt Paris's confeſſion, But upon 
what does this author ground his ſentence ? Upon 
two very: plain reaſons, firſt, That the confeſſion 
was a judicial one, that is, taken in preſence; 
or by authority, of a judge. And ſecondly; 
That it was regularly and judicially given in; 
that muſt be underſtood during the time of the 
conferences before queen Elizabeth and her coun- 
cil, in preſence of Mary's commiſſioners; at 
which time ſhe ought to have canvaſſed it, ſays 
our author, if ſhe kneweher innocence. a 
That it was not a judicial confeſſion, is evi- 
dent: the paper itſelf does not bear any ſuch 
mark; nor does it mention that it was taken in 
preſence of any perſon, or by any authority 
whatſoever; and, by comparing it with the judi- 
cial examinations of Dalgleiſh, Hay, and Hep- 
burn, in p, 146. it is apparent, that it is deſti- 
tute of every formality requiſite in a judical evi- 
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dence, Ia what dark corner, then, this firange 
roduction was penetrated, our author may en- 
deavour to find out, if he can. 17 1 


; 


As to his ſecond aſſertion, that it was regularly 


zudicially given in, and rtherefore-ought to have 
re Mary during the cbnferences, 
we have already ſeen that this likewiſe is not fact: 
the conferences broke up in February 1569 Ni- 
cholas Hubert was not dauer till Auguſt there- 
after; and his dying confeſſion, as Mr. Hume 
calls it, is only dated the 1oth of that month, | 
How then can this gentleman gravely tell us, that 
this confeſſion was judicially given in, and ought to 
have been at that very time canvaſſed by queen 
Mary and her commiſfioners? Such Affer- 
tions, apparently contrary to fact, are unworthy 
the character of an hiſtorian, and may very juſtly 
render his deciſion, with reſpect to evidences of a 
higher nature, very dubious. In anſwer then to 
Mr. Hume: as the queen's accuſers did not chuſe 
to produce this material witneſs, Paris, whom 
they had alive, and in their hands, nor any de- 
claration or confeffion from him at the critical and 
proper time for having it canvaſſed by the queen; 
I apprehend our author's concluſion may fairly Be 
uſed againſt himſelf; that it is in vain at preſent 
to ſupport the improbabilities and abſurdities in a 
confeſſion, taken in a clandeſtine way, no body 
knows how; and produced after Paris's death, by 
no body knows whom : and from every appear- 
ance, deſtitute of every formality requiſite and 
common to ſuch ſort of evidence : for theſe rea- 
ſons, I am under no fort. of hefitation to give 
ſentence againſt Nicholas Hubert's confeſſion, as 
a groſs tmpoſture and forgery, 
The fifth chapter is a well-drawn ſummary of | 
thearguments on both fides, and the fixth is taken 
vp in tracing out the views, defigns, and con- 
nexions of Murray, Morton, and per yroct 
That the two laſt named were the tools and in- 
ſtruments of | Murray's ambition, is apparent. 
That they were both of them at leaſt privy to the 
murder, is not to be doubted; and as they were, 
ſoit is not eaſy to ſuppoſe Murray their principal 
could be ignorant of it. But that Bothwell wWas 
guilty, is not a queſtion. Whether the queen 
was altogether innocent, every man will after all 
judge for himſelf. That her marriage with Both- 
well was imprudent, no one can doubt. Our au- 
thor, in what we think a maſterly manner, brings 
the ſeveral facinira of Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington, into one point of view, and makes 
this his conclufion: 5 
Such is the complicated evidence, that appears 
againſt the joint confederates, Murray, Morton, 
and Lethington, preceding lord Darnley's mur- 
der, in which” the earl of Murray is plainly 
pointed out to have been at the head, and in the 
direction of the whole conſpiracy, until the very 
eriod of the ek murder, that he withdrew 
imſelf, and Toon after left the kingdom, and the 
management of the ſucceeding part of the ſcheme 
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regard to his two aſſociates, 


to the act of forfeiture againſt Lethington, b 


\ 


to his friends Motto and Lethington; who; by 
their rebellion and impriſonment of the queen; ſe- 
cured for him the tegency 6f the kingdom d 


Ir muſt ſtill, however, befeknoWledged; that 
all this amounts to nd direct proof :of Putiay 
being an actor in the murder of lord Darnley t 
but when the Whole of his conduct, which we 
have traced, and detected, is <onfideted, there 
appears the ſtrongeſt preſumptive evidence, of his 
being acceſſary to, and in the knowledge of, the 
whole affair. The cloſe, ſubtle, and deep part 


| which he was to play in the cataſtrophe, was ** to 


place himſelf concealed behind the curtain, while 
the bloody work was a doing, to look through his 
fingers thairts, and t behold the Uoitigs, Firing 
nothing to the ſame *,” How faithfully he kept 
to this plan, we have already ſhewn, Whoever 
then ſhall conſider the whole of Murray's conduct, 


b 


his rebellions, plots, and conſpiracies, and that 


by a conſtant and invariable proſecution of this 
plan, he at length obtained the full completion of 
his ſcheme, by dethroning | his ſovereign, poſſeſ- 
fing himſelf of the reins of government, and by 


that means having It in his power, to ſmother 


and put but of the way all proof or evidence that 
might tend to diſcover his own guilt, with the re- 
markable caution obſerved by him, in taking care 
to withdraw himſelf from the ſcene, at the pre- 
eiſe time always when the decifive events were 
ready to fall out, muſt, for theſe reaſons, plainly 
ſee, that the foregoing preſumptive proof againſt 
Murray, from circumſtances, is the only one 
which, from the nature of things, can at this 
day be expected. To this, however, we may ad 
a direct proof of his ufing falſe evidence again 
the queen, in the caſe of Nicholas Hubert, or 
French Paris's confeſſion +, which we have de- 
monſtrated to be falſe, and that the ſame came 
directly from the hand of Murray. 
The evidence is much ſtronger, however, with 
Mon and Lething- 


ton: the ſame preſumptive proof as againſt Mur- 
ray not only appears in them, but we have 
likewiſe a poſitive proof joined to it, againſt each 
of theſe aſſociates, viz. The mutual retorted ac- 
cuſation of each of them againſt the other, joine 


. 


the regent Lenox, and. the indictment, verdict, 
and ſentence, paſt by the peers of the kingdom 
againſt Morton, as an accomplice in the King's 
Forller, together with bis own confeſſion, (as 
given us by his particular friends in the manner 


| they choſe themſelves) that he was in the know- 


ledge of the murder, 
proof of theit guilt,  _ Tas EG 
From all which, it is ſubmitted to the judg- 
ment of the reader, whether the concluſions in 
the two propoſitions, mentioned in the beginning 
of this chapter, do not naturally follow, viz. 
That as it is proved, that the confederates, for 
taking away the king's life, were Morton and Le» 
thington, the very perſons who afterwards brought 


So full and direct is the | 
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Vide p. 189 of this enquiry. | 1 
+ We haye already ſeen that Murray was at St. An- 
ew's at Paris's condemnation and execution; and that the 
only copy of this ſpurious confeſſion is ſubſcribed by Hay, 
Clerk of Murray's council; and we have fill extant the in- 
ſruRions by Murray himſelf to the abbot of Dunfermline, 
his enyoy to the Engliſh court, 15th of October 1569, in 
theſe words: “ And if further proof be required, we have 
1 ſent wich yon the depoſitions of Nicholas Hubert, alias 


4e mitting of the ſaid murder, and of late execute to the 
« death for the ſame. Good. v. ii. p. 88. 
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ns, a Frenchman, one who was preſent at the com- 
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an accuſation againſt queen Mary for that very 
crime; therefore ſhe herſelf could not have been 
in that confederacy, nor guilty of that crime. 
2dly, As it is proved, that Murray, Morton, 
and Lethington had been, from the queen's com- 
ing to Scotland, joint confederates in a ſeries of 
plots, conſpiracies, and rebellions, againſt her 
and her huſband, until the very eve of the king's 
murder: as they had with one voice publicly ac- 
cuſed the queen, of that very crime, of which 


* 
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ton were themſelves accomplices: and, as in fun. 
port of their accuſation, this triumvirate had pro. 


reaſons, therefore, the three, confederat 


duced ſpurious and forged writings; 
theſe means had dethroned their ſove 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the government 


and by all 
reign, and 
tor theſe 


| F es, Mur- 
ray, Morton, and Lethington, muſt be held, one 


and all of them, as ſocii criminis, guilty of the 
crime of which they have unjuſtly accuſed queen 
n 11 


” o 1 
it is hat, at leaſt, Morton and Lething- 
it is proved, that, at leaſt, Morton and Lething- 
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AMES the Firſt. aſcended the Eng- 


. rightful inheritance, and, at the 
moſt fortunate period of national proſperity ; 
which diffuſed. the. utmoſt ſatis faction amidſt the 
people, and diſpoſed them to receive him with 
every indication of reſpect and approbation. On 


his being proclaimed at Whitehall, and the croſs 


of. Cheapſide, with the cuſtomary ceremony and 
ſplendour, ſhouts of joy and approbation were 
univerſally hearxe. | 

Immediately after the regal dignity had been 
conferred upon James, heevidently diſplayed his 
partiality for thoſe noblemen, whoſe conſequence 
or fortune. had been leſſened by their efforts in 


favour of the unhappy Mary. The earl of 


Northumberland, the lords Thomas and Henry 
Howard, and lord Montjoy, were admitted into 
the privy- council, though it was generally ſup- 
poſed that they were warmly attached to the 
Papiſtical Fear Such a variety of honours 

were conferred upon the Howards, that it was 


ſtrikingly manifeſt, that Elizabeth's conduct re- 


ſpecting the duke of Norfolk, was by no means 
pleaſing to the King. There cannot be a more 
obvious proof of the indignation which he har- 
boured againſt Elizabeth, than his not wearing 
mourning for her himſelf, nor permitting any one 
to approach him who did. The royal favour was not 
wholly limited to the families already mentioned; 
for James is ſaid to have knighted two hundred 


and thirty-ſeven perſons, within fix weeks after his 
arrival- in- Eagland.——ü„!ĩĩͤ » „d 


The late queen had been very much blamed 


liſh throne, with every claim of | 


Beginning of the Reign of JAMES I. to the 
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thoſe of weak memory, to recollect the varioug 
diſtinctions of ſuch. as, had recently . ſtarted into 
nobility. Such is the weaknęſs of the human 
mind, that even among, thoſe who are mot diſ- 
tinguiſhed for intellectuak advantages, we-fre- 
quently find unjuſtifiable partialities for particus 
lar men, merely from the confideration of the 
country that produced them. This reflection 
will fully account for the conduct of James, a 
was conſtantly governed more by the capriciouf- 
neſs of his own diſpoſition, than the ſuggeſtions 


. Hap: * 
of intereſt, or the dictates of reaſon, in bring- 


ing to the Engliſh court a train of Scotch mini- 
ons, Whoſe influence upon him afterwards, led 
him into meaſures that were highly, obnoxious to 
the people of England. Among various others 
of his own country, Who received proofs of his 
national prejudice in their favour, were the duke 
of Lenox, the lords. Marr, Hume, Kinloſs, Sir 
George Hume, and ſecretary Elphinſton, Wo 
were all made privy-counſellors z Sir George 
Hume was created earl of Dunbar; Hay was 
firſt made viſcount; Dencaſter, and his majeſty 
gratified him afterwards with the title of earl of 
Carliſle ; Ramſay, beſides being created earl of 
Holderneſs, obtained many flattering proofs of 
| James's favour, All theſe preferments were pre- 
vious, to his, coronation, bib, with the uſual 
ceremonies and magnificence, took place on the 
twenty-fifth of July, being ſolemnized by Whit⸗ 
gift, then archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Though James was free and unreſtrained with 
his friends and the noblemen Who frequented the 
court, he preferred the ſerenity: of retirement to 


for parſimoniouſſy diſtributing her honours; but 
der conduct, in this repect, was as much ap- 
plauded after her death, becauſe James ſo indiſ- 
crimnately and wantonly beſtowed them; and 
a ſatirical paper was placed upon one of the doors 


u 
ef St. Paul's church, difetoling inſtructions for 


all the pomp of public aſſemblies; and there- 
fore an edict was Ted, prohibiting all perſons 
from attending his coronation, except the nobles, 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and the common-coun- 
cil of the city of London. One principal rea- 
ſon, however, for this proclamation, was . 
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vent the diffuſion of the plague, which raged in 
London at this period with ſuch deſtructive ra- 
idity, that within the ſpace of one year, thir- 
teen thouſand people fell a ſacrifice to this terri- 
ble diſorder. bs "ol | 
Though the king diſcovered a cenſurable weak- 


neſs in ſhowering ſuch unlimited favours upon 


thoſe who had the fortune to be born in his own. 


country, he diſplayed conſiderable penetration, 
in ſuffering all the higher offices of government 
to remain with thoſe, on whom Elizabeth's diſ- 
cernment had beſtowed them; and in truſting to 
Engliſh ſubjects, the management of all nationa] 
concerns both foreign and domeſtic. 

that of earl of Saliſbury, was conferred on 
Cecil, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and ſon 


of the celebrated lord Burleigh ; and this noble- | 


man maintained both in court and in council, 
confiderable aſcendency. 325 
Cecil's great political ſagacity and conſum- 
mate experience, were loudly celebrated; but his 
being able to preſerve his ſtation as firſt miniſter 
appeared extraordinary, becauſe it was ſuppoſed, 
that the profeſſed hatred which his father had to 
the king's unfortunate mother, whoſe death he 
was particularly active in accelerating, would 
have rendered the ſon obnoxious to his majeſty. 
Cecil himſelf had alſo warmly endeavoured to 
curb the authority of lord Eſſex, whoſe death 
the king aſcribed to his defire of the Scottiſh in- 
heritance. - | | | 
But whoever properly conſiders the character 
of Cecil, will find that myſtery removed ; for 
with all the wily arts of the ſubtile politician, he 
poſſeſſed the ſmooth hypocriſy of the courtier in 
an eminent degree; and on the earlieſt ſymptom 
of Elizabeth's approaching departure, ſecretly 
infinuated himſelf into James's favour, and purſu- 
ed every method to ſecure his future countenance. 
This cunning ſtateſman, in time acquired an un- 
limited aſcendency over James's mind, which 
was more governed by vanity than found judg- 
ment; and therefore, conſtantly expoſed: to the 
attacks of adulation. 
This was a period which required an exertion 
of all the political ſagacity, that James. and his 
miniſters poſſeſſed. Every power in Europe con- 
fidered with the moſt vigilant attention a mo- 
narch, whoſe mother had fallen a victim to the 
popiſh religion; every European ſtate, where po- 


pery prevailed, ſent an ambaſſador to congratulate 


James upon his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, 
to enter into negociations, and to eſtabliſh poli- 
tical connexions with him. France, ever alive 
to her political advantage, was one of the moſt 
forward on this occaſion, Henry the Fourth, 
who then poſſeſſed the throne of that kingdom, 
defirous of diſcovering the diſpoſition of the 
king, ſent over the marquis of Roſne, afterwards 
duke of Sully, at this time the boaſt of the 
French nation, for his conſummate wiſdom in 
matters of ſtate., This miniſter, whoſe great po- 
Ittical knowledge and diſtinguiſhed merit in other 
reſpects, co- operated with the power of his maſ- 
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It appears ſomewhat extraordinary, that Raleigh, who 


had on all occaſions ſo ſpiritedly oppoſed the meaſures of the 
court of Spain, ſhould join in a confederacy with the pa- 


piſts. 
I During the confinement of Raleigh, he wrote his Hiſ- 


bene. of the World; which, as well as other literary produc- || 
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The title of lord Effendon, and afterwards 
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ter, to give him conflderation in the opinion of 
the Engliſh miniſtry, propoſed a league with 
James, in conjunction with the ſtates of Venice, 
the United Provinces, and the northern poten— 
tates; according to which, the Auſtrian dominiz 
ons were to be invaded on all quarters, and the 
inordinate ambition of that arrogant power ef- 
tectually humbled. But, diſcovering that the 
Engliſh monarch was not inclined to engage in 
the tumults of war, he relinquiſhed this project; 
and employed his attention in concerting meaſures 
with the miniſters of James, for the ſecurity of 
the United Provinces: It was, at length, ſtipu- 
lated between France and England, that the 
Dutch ſhould be permitted to raiſe troops in their 
ſeveral provinces; that they ſhould be annually 
ſupplied with one million four hundred thous 
ſand livres, for the maintenance of their forces; 
that the whole ſum ſhould be advanced by Hens 
ry, bur that a third part ſhould be deducted for 
a debt contracted by him to Elizabeth ; and that; 
if either of the contracting parties were attacked 
by Spain, the other ſhould affift in repelling the 
enemy; Henry with an army of ten thouſand 
men, and James with fix thouſand, 5 
In a ſhort time after the above tranſaction, 
which was conſidered as the omen of a ſtate of 
permanent tranquillity, a conſpiracy of a very 
remarkable nature was diſcovered. Information 
was given to ſome of the courtiers, that the lords 
Grey and Cobham, Sir Walter Raleigh *, Sir 
Griffith Markham, two popiſh prieſts, named 
Watſon and Clarke, and ſeveral other perſons, 
had concerted a plan for depofing the king, and 
placing the lady Arabella Stuart, his coufin ger- 
man, upon the throne, It was imagined, that 
count Aremberg, ambaſſador from the archduke 
and the infanta Iſabella, contrived this plot, with 
a view of effecting the deſtruction of Raleigh, 
whom the Spaniards dreaded as a very formida- 
ble enemy; and that Aremberg afterwards re- 
lented, and by giving information of the conſpi= 
racy, prevented its being carried into effect. By 
others it was ſuppoſed a political manceuvre, 
adopted in order to divide a party, who were de- 
firous of reſtricting the king under certain ſtipu- 
lations, drawn up immediately after his acceſſion 
to the throne; and thoſe who entertained this 
belief, alſo imagined, that the contrivance origi- 
nated with Cecil, who was deſirous of removin 
his former friends, ſince they had now become 
his moſt implacable enemies. ' 
Sir Walter was condemned to ſuffer death, 
only upon the written evidence of one accuſer ; 
as was the lord Cobham, without being con- 
fronted by any evidence. The two prieſts, and 
a man named Brook were executed; but the 


f reſt were pardoned, excepting. Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh, who was reprieved, and ſent to the Tower, 


where he was confined twelve years +, 


From divers circumſtances it was. conjectured, 
that James was a favourer of the catholics in 
Scotland ; and the papiſts in England, therefore, 
entertained the ſtrongeſt hopes, that he would 
grant them the unlimited privilege of religious 
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tions, would have been denied to mankind; had he been 
reſtored to liberty; as in that caſe, his attention would, in 
all probability, have been engaged in the more active ſcenes 


the leſs reaſon for regret, ſince they were productive of 


public good. 10 | 
| | 4 F toleration. 


of life. If his private ſufferings were unmerited, there is 
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toleration. Though he was not averſe to the he was encouraged by the biſhops, and the reſt of 
popiſh doctrines, he abhorred that of the prieſts the clergy; and as he reſolutely perſevered in 
and jeſuits with regard to the authority they aſ- them, he experienced many of the inconven;. 
ſcribed to the pope, of depoſing ſovereigns, and || encies, that it might have been reaſonably cOniecs 
abſolving ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance. ||tured ſuch unpopular proceedings could not fail 
owever ſtrongly inclined to the meaſure, he to produce. The powers of the domeſtic 90. 
found, that he had not power to grant full tole- || vernment were ſo ſhamefully relaxed, as to become 
ration to his other ſubjects; and when applica- the object of contempt to foreign nations ; the 
tion was made to him on this head, his reply king and the parliament were in a continual ſtate of 
was, that he conſidered it his duty to adhere to || diflenfion ; and diſſatisfation and murmurin „con- 
the regulations eſtabliſhed in the kingdom when || ſtantly prevailed among the people. On all oc. 
he came to the poſſeſſion of the throne. caſions, the king betrayed a ſtrong inclination to 
The diſappointment of the puritans was greater || favour the catholics ; he exerciſed great ſeyerit 
even than that of the papiſts ; for they had long upon the proteſtant non-conformiſts; and, in 
_ cheriſhed the hope, that a king who had been ||ſhort, all theſe circumſtances combined to pro- 
educated in the principles they profeſſed, would duce thoſe dreadful calamities, that interrupted 
be favourable to their religion, which he had the happineſs of the reign of his ſon and ſuc: 
ractiſed ſo many years. Though James had || ceffor. EL 
| Aran to the religion of the kirk, he was wholly || A great number of his ſubjeQs being zealouſ. 
an enemy to the doctrines it preſcribed; and ly attached to the reformed religion, James 
after his arrival in England, he availed himſelf || deemed it expedient to make a ſhew of proceed. 
of the firſt opportunity of ſubjecting the preſby- || ing with ſomething like ſeverity againſt the pas - | 
terians to ſeveral ſevere mortifications. When || piſts.; and therefore, on the twenty-ſecond of 
they preſented a petition, praying for toleration, || February, he ifſued a proclamation, command. 
and a reform in certain doctrinal points of the || ing all jeſuits and popiſh prieſts, who were not 
Engliſh church, that he might gratify his hu- || inveſted with commiſſions from foreign powers, 
mour with a better grace, he appointed a confe- || to evacuate his dominions within a limited time, 
rence between the divines of each party to be || But he was careful that they ſhould not under. 
held at Hampton-court, ſtand his order of baniſhment, as proceeding from 
A.D. In the courſe of this conference, any averſion he entertained on the general ſcore of 
D. 1604. a | ; "ag : 
| which was held on the 14th of Janu- || their religious tenets, but only in conſequence 
ary, James zealouſly eſpouſed the cauſe of the of their adhering to the doctrine of the pope's 
epiſcopalians; ſometimes ſhrewdly animadverting unlimited authority over ſovereign princes ; and 
upon the arguments advanced by the advocates || he cauſed it to be intimated to them, that, in 
for the preſbytery, and appearing to be inclined || other points, he was willing to allow his ſubjects 
to maintain a candid diſcuſſion, and fometimes || the free exerciſe of ſuch religious principles as 
overawing them by adopting a ſtyle of authority || were agreeable to the conviction of their conſci- 
and menace, The conduct of James was ſo ||ences. But, in a ſhort time, a proclamation was 
_ agreeable to the Engliſh clergy, that Whitgift, || publiſhed againſt the puritans, who were allowed 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſaid, he verily no kind of indulgence whatever, but were de- 
&« believed the king ſpoke by the Spirit of ||clared to be an obſtinate ſe&, governed by a blind 
e God.” The iſſue of the conference was, that || enthufiaſm, who were only to be reduced to obe- 
the puritans were pronounced to be obſtinate ; ||dience to the reformation by compulſive mea- 
= | and they were threatened to be puniſhed with the || ſures * | 
| utmoſt rigour of the law, unleſs they ſubmitted || The firſt parliament in the reign of James, 
to the reformation. Bancraft, the ſucceſſor of || was held on the nineteenth of March, when the 
Whitgift in the ſee of Canterbury, ſo ſeverely ||king addreſſed them in the following ſpeech : 
perſecuted the puritans, that many fled into fo- ( When I have done all I can for you, I do no- 
reign countries for refuge, and great multitudes ||<« thing but that which I am bound to, and am 
embarked with their families and effects for the || «© accountable to God ſhould I do the contrary ; 


Engliſh ſettlements lately eſtabliſhed in America. || «+ for I acknowledge, that the greateſt and moſt 


The ſentiments of James, with regard tothe roy- [|<< effential difference between a rightful king and 


al prerogative, were wholly inconſiſtent with the || «© an uſurping tyrant, is this; that whereas the 


principles of the Engliſh conſtitution. He con- ee proud and ambitious tyrant doth think, that 


ceived that the power of the crown was not ſub- || his kingdom and people are only ordained for 


ject to any kind of parliamentary controul, and (“e the gratification of his defires and unreaſonable 
that the privileges of the people were but in- appetites, the righteous and juſt king doth, 
croachments upon the ſovereign authority; he || «© on the contrary, acknowledge, that he him; 
was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with an idea, that his claim “e ſelf is only ordained for romoting the wealth 
to the throne was indiſputable ; though his an-“ of his people; and that his greateſt and prin - 
ceſtor, Henry VII. had ere&ed his pretenfions || © cipal happineſs, muſt conſiſt in their proſperity. 
to the a on a weaker foundation than any If you be rich, I cannot be poor; if you be 
other monarch of this country. Animated with [|<< happy, I cannot be unfortunate; and I pro- 
theſe pernicious ſentiments, James, through the “ teſt, that your welfare ſhall be the conſtant ob- 
whole of his reign, endeavoured to encroach [|< je& of my ſtudy and attention. That I am 2 
upon, and abridge the privileges of parliament, || «« ſervant is moſt true; and that as I am head 
and to erect himſelf into a power wholly indepen- [|<< and governor of all the people in my domi- 
dent of the laws of the realm. In theſe maxims || << nions, conſidering them in number and in dif- 
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»The ambiguity and inconſiſtency of James, in a va- 
riety of inſtances, are ſo glaringly apparent, that, notwith- 
ſtanding he was continually deglaiming and writing againſt 


the doctrines of popery, therg cannot remain a doubt of his 
being in his heart a bigotted papiſt. 


& ferent 
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« ferent ranks ; ſo if we will take the pebple as || 


e one body and mals, then as the head is ordain- 
« ed for the body, and not the body for the 
« head, fo muſt a righteous king acknowledge 
« himſelf to be ordained for his people, and not 
« his people for him; for although a king and 
60 people be relative, yet can he be no king if he 
« want people and ſubjects. But there be many 
« people in the world that want a king ; where- 
« fore, I will never be aſhamed to confeſs it m 
60 principal honour, to be the great ſervant of the 
« commonwealth, and ever think the proſperity 
« thereof my greateſt felicity, as I have already 
« obſerved.” RA | 

This ſpeech, though it muſt be allowed to con- 
tan ſome excellent maxims, raiſed the diſguſt of 
all the ſubjects of England, excepting the zealous 
adyocates of the reformed religion, whoſe favou- 
rite object was to effect the ruin of the cauſe of 
the puritans. Nor was it long before the con- 
duct of the king, contradicted the liberal princi- 
ples he had advanced in his addreſs to the parlia- 
ment. His partiality to the Scotch, and the ri- 

orous meaſures he purſued againſt the diſſenters, 
inſpired the proteſtants in general with an opinion, 
that he was attached to the doctrines of popery : 
and many other circumſtances in the conduct of 
James, contributed to render him the object of 
public odium to his Engliſh ſubjects, 

On the fixth of June the commons preſented an 
addreſs to the King, complaining of certain grie- 
yances ; and repreſenting, that they ſuppoſed he 
was not fully informed of the privileges to which 
they were entitled, as he had interfered in their de- 
liberations on the ſubjeQ of controverted elections, 
which they claimed the ſole right of deciding. 
Hereupon, the king ordered the commons to 
enter into a conference with the judges on the 
point in diſpute ; ſaying, he gave this command 
as an * abſolute king.” Though the commons 
were greatly alarmed at this arbitrary language, 
they appointed a committee to confer with the 
judges before the king and council; but James, 
doubtful as to the propriety of his former =o 


— 


ceedings in this affair, propoſed, that the election 


ſhould be declared void; and that, under the au- 
thority of a warrant from the commons, a writ 
ſhould be iflued for another election. 
The moſt important buſineſs that came under 
the diſcuſſion of this parliament, was a propoſition 
for effecting a union between England and Scot- 
land; but the king had ſo diſguſted the members, 
that they abſolutely rejected the ſcheme, But 
notwithſtanding this mortifying repulſe, James 
diſguiſed his indignation, and having ordered 
himſelf to be proclaimed king of Great-Britain, 
uartered the croſs of St. Andrew with that of 
t. George, in the Engliſh flag. Shortly after 
this, James ſent a meſſage to the houſe of com- 


mons, ſignifying, that he did not mean to requeſt 


any vote of ſupply; and he then prorogued the 
parliament to the enſuing February. 
1 The zealous Roman catholics, who 
were advocates for the unlimited 
power of the pope, felt a terrible ſhock of diſap- 
pointment, when they learnt that there was no rea- 


W 


After the deceaſe of the parties, who alone were able to 
ecide the doubt, a conjecture was ſtarted, that the letter to 
ord Monteagte was a mere contrivance of the earl of Sa- 
mury; and this is ſtrengthened by ſeveral circumſtances 

concurring to prove, that, previous to the receipt of the 


** 
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ſon to hope for indulgence from the king, but that 
he was determined to execute the laws againſt 
them with the rigour they had experienced during 
the reigti of Elizabeth; and they carried their 
enerity to ſuch an exceſs, as to cohtrive the moſt 
horrid ſcheme of villainy that was ever meditated 
in this, or perhaps arly other quarter of the globe. 
This diabolical plan was, to blow up the king ant 
parhament, while his majeſty was delivering his 
ſpeech to the lords and commons. The principal 
confederates in this abominable project were, 
Cateſby, Percy, Rockwood, Grant, Wright, 
Digby, Treſham, Thomas and Robert Walter, 
and Guy Faux. One of the conſpirators having 
hired a cellar under the houſe of lords, which had 
been uſed as a repoſitory for coals, to this place 
they ſecretly conveyed thirty-fix barrels of gun- 
powder, which they covered with a great quan- 
tity of coals, billets, and faggots of wood. The 
fifth of November, when this horrid plan of de- 
ſtruction, called the © gun-powder treaſon plot,” 
was to be carried into effect, being nearly arrived, 
an anonymous letter was received by the lbrd 
Monteagle, watning him not to go to the parlia- 
ment. This letter being communicated to the 
king, it was ſuggeſted by him, that ſome expreſ- 
fions it contained, ſeemed to juſtify a ſuſpicion, 
that gun-powder was intended to be uſed : and 
therefore orders were given, for the vaults below 
the houſe of lords to be carefully examined #*, 
The earl of Suffolk, who was at this period 
lord chamberlain, accompanied by lord Mont- 
eagle, went into the vault on the fourth of No- 
vember, where he perceived a conſiderable quan- 
tity of wood, particularly faggots. As there 
ſeemed to be much more than could be required 


| for the private uſe of the owner, his lordſhip en- 


quired whoſe property it was; and hearing 
that it belonged to Percy, who was of the 
popiſh perſuaſion; that he ſeldom viſited the 
place, and could have no occaſion for ſuch an ex- 
traordinary quantity for domeſtic purpoſes, he be- 


gan to entertain ſuſpicions of a very alarming na- 


ture. Sir Thomas Knevot a magiſtrate, was im- 
mediately apprized of this myſterious. cireum- 
ſtance, and diſpatched about midnight, attended 
by a guard, to this place, which Faux was juſt 
leaving, after having made every neceſſary diſpo- 
fition for the execution of his hofrid purpoſe. He 
was inſtantly ſeized by the ſoldiers, ſome of whom 
removed the faggots, under which they found 
the powder : on ſearching the pockets of Faux, 
matches and every thing neceffary for firing the 
train were diſcovered in them. Inſtead of dif 
playing thoſe terrors, which ſuch a detection might 
naturally be expected to excite; he appeared to 
feel no other diſquietude; than that which reſulted 
from the fruſtration of his purpoſe; which he did 


not attempt to conceal, but gloried in with the 
[moſt hardened audacity; 


On the examination of Faux before the coun- 
cil, he manifeſted the ſame unfeeling confidence: 
and no promiſes, menaces; or intreaties, could 
induce him to impeach one of his confederates in 
this villainous deſign. He affirmed, that “ he 


« was very willing to die; and would rather ſuf- 


a 


th. _ — 


letter, information of the conſpiracy had been communi- 
cated to James, by Henry IV. king of France. How- 
ever this may be, the text exhibits all the information that 


ſtands upon authentic record relating to this extraordinary 


affair, 
a 
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« fer the ſevereſt tortures, than inform againſt 
« his maſter, or any one that had been concerned 
« in the affair,” He ſupported this firmneſs two 
or three days; but the hardſhips of impriſonment, 
occaſioned his fortitude to relax, and he fully con- 
feſſed the whole of this iniquitous intention “. 
On the diſcovery of this iniquitous ſtratagem, 
Cateſby, Percy, and the reſt of the confedexates, 
haſtened immediately to . Warwickſhire, where 


Sir Everard Digby was up in arms, preparing to 
ſecure the perſon of the princeſs Elizabeth; but 


ſhe fortunately eluded his purſuit, and took 


ſhelter in Coventry. 
The whole band now went immediatly to Hol- 


beach, upon the ſkirts of Staffordſhire, where 


Sir Stephen Littleton reſided, The high ſheriff 
of the county, aſſiſted by a powerful detach- 


ment, attacked them at this place ; as they per- 
ceived they were in the moſt deſperate extremity, 
they prepared for an engagement, and reſolved 
not to reſign their lives without the moſt vigor- 
ous reſiſtance. Cateſby and Percy were ſlain in 
the conteſt ; Sir Everard Digby, and other con- 


ſpirators of leſs diſtinction, were ſent to London, 


where they were tried, and afterwards ſuffered: a 


public execution. 
The earl of Northumberland was fined in the 


ſum of thirty thouſand pounds, for having in- 


cluded Percy among the band of gentlemen 


penſioners, without adminiſtering the uſual 


oaths, 
A liberal penſion was beſtowed upon lord 


Monteagle, as a reward for the active part which 


he had taken in bringing to light this diabolical 


machination. The king, however, notwithſtand- 


ing this glaring proof of popiſh ſuperſtition, was 


unable to conceal his partiality for the papiſts; 
which he diſplayed by many intimations, in an 
addreſs which he made to parliament on the ninth 
of November, He remarked, that though the 
conſpirators had been led to undertake the execu- 


tion'of this infernal purpoſe, by motives of a re- 
ligious nature, it would be wrong to conclude, 


that papiſts in general were diſpoſed to perpetrate 


ſuch an iniquitous ſcheme ; but that charity muſt 
urge every liberal mind to believe, that many of 
them were actuated by principles of the ſincereſt 


loyalty and affection towards him and his govern- 
ment ; concluding with a declaration, that though 


the guilty ſhould experience all the rigour of legal 
puniſhment, he was determined to afford the in- 


nocent the utmoſt protection, 
A. D. 1606. 


7 


ſpoke upon this occaſion, by Sir Francis Bacon, 
the ſollicitor-general, could not compaſs ſo im- 
portant a point; becauſe the public antipathy to 
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abominable tranſaction, he aſcribes all the merit of the diſ- [ 


/ 


A prorogation of parliament to the 
twenty-ſecond of January, now took 
place ; and when it met, James was ſupplied 
with a very large ſubſidy ; but the thoughtleſs 
profuſion of his own domeſtic management, and 
the inevitable expences of the ſtate, ſoon ſquan- 
dered this ſupply, and he became as neceſſitous 
as before. The chief ſubject of parliamentary 
debate this ſeſſion, was the political connexion 
that was propoſed to take place between this 
country and Scotland; but all the zealous endea- 
vours of his majeſty, though powerfully ſecond- 
ed by a ſpirited and maſterly oration that was 
| plexing negociations, a truce for twelve 


i 


In the recital which the earl of Saliſbury gives of this || 
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the Scots, ſtill exiſted in the moſt inveterate do. 
gree. . 2 
An act paſſed for a more rigorous adminiq; 

tion of the laws againſt popiſh recuſants, and for 
ſoftening the ſeverity of thoſe enacted againſt the 
proteſtants. Though both theſe circumſtance 
were highly repugnant to the inclinations of the 
king, he was under the neceffity of giving ſanc- 
tion to them, becauſe his prodigality had re- 


duced his finances to a very low ebb, 


At the commencement of this year, 
an alarming tumult aroſe in the coun- A. P. 1607, 
ties of Leiceſter, Warwick, and Northampton 
principally promoted by one John Reynolds, 4 


puritanical zealot, who appeared at the head of 


a great number of . outrageous rioters, They 
were commanded to remove quietly by ſeveral 
proclamations ; but as theſe produced no king of 
effect, a detachment was immediately ordered to 
diſperſe them, which they accompliſhed without 
much bloodſhed, Upon ſolemn affurances that 
their complaints ſhould be taken into conſideration 
and their grievances redreſſed, the inſurrection 
was entirely appeaſed; and many of thoſe who 
had been principally concerned, ſuffered the pe- 
nalty of the law for high treaſon. FR 
But, however alarming theſe tumults in the 
body of the kingdom might appear, the dan- 
gerous commotions that threatened to be ſpring- 


ing into exiſtence in Ireland, were productive of 
more terrible apprehenfions ; for the lords Ty- 


rone and Tyrconnel, had ſecretly agreed to take 


| poſſeſſion of Dublin-caſtle, and deſtroy all the 
| Engliſh families that refided in that kingdom. 


Their plan was fortunately diſcovered in time, 
and a plot was laid to ſecure Tyrone, by means 
of a relation of his, who was inſtigated to com- 
mence a ſuit againſt him for a portion of his 
landed pofleſions. The council of Ireland de- 
clared, that the caſe was too important for their 
cognizance, and therefore referred the deciſion to 
the judicature of England; imagining, that he 
might be led thither in order to juſtify his pre 
tenfions, when he would be immediately appre- 
hended and committed to the Tower. | 
Tyrone ſuſpected the defign, and evaded it, by 
offering to ſend a perſon who was completely ac- 
quainted with his affairs, and whom he would in- 
truſt with all the papers neceſſary to be examined 
upon this occaſion. This, however, was merely 
to gain time, for an opportunity to effect his 
eſcape; which he did, by means of a foreign 
veſſel, that conveyed him to France, and from 
hk a at Rome, where he died ſoon after. 
_ 1wo Roman catholic prieſts fell 
victims to the law at the ee 1 = 
this year, for poſitively rejecting the oaths of al- 
legiance. This period is alſo diſtinguiſhed by the 


| death of Thomas Sackville carl of Dorſet, whoſe 


place of lord-treaſurer was immediately beſtowed 
on Robert Cecil, earl of Saliſbury; who was 2 
pliant engine to ſupply the extravagance of 
James, and to waſte the public treaſure in un- 
merited donations to the Scottiſh miniſtry. 

After a variety of tedious and per- A. D. 1609. 


years was eſtabliſhed this ſpring, occaſioned by 
the mediation of France and England, who 


— 
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covery to lord Suffolk the lord chamberlain. . 
| were 
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ere guarantees in this affair, by which a ſuſ- 
e was put to the war between Spain and 
he United States, which had ſubfiſted for half a 
A arury. Spain had long endeayoured to preſerve 
w dominion over theſe hardy votaries of inde- 
endence, and had attended more to the demands 


of pride than the dictates of intereſt ; but as her 


commerce bad fatally declined, as her diſtant ter- 


ritories were unprotected againſt the naval ſtrength 
of her ſpirited oppoſers, the was at laſt compelled 
to reſign all endeavours to enſlave them, and 


obliged to acknowledge them a free and indepen- 


dent people. | 2 ; 5 | 
The ſtrong attachment which the King had for 
the royal prerogative, and his bigotted concep- 
tions of the ſupreme authority and divine right of 
princes, were obviouſly manifeſted in the en- 
couragement he gave to two books, written in vin- 
dication of arbitrary power. Dr. Cowel, of the 
univerſity of Cambridge, a profeſſor of the ſcience 
of civil law, was the author of the firſt ; in which 
he endeavoured to prove, that no part of the con- 
ſtitution, or of the coronation oath, had any coer- 
cive power on the king. One Dr. Blackwood, 
who diſgraced his holy function by the avowal of 
arbitrary tenets, was the author of the other ; the 
profeſſed deſign of which, was to ſhew that Wil- 
liam I. by the conqueſt of England, had eſta- 
bliſhed the ſlavery of its inhabitants and their 
poſterity, : 8 b | 
The parliament met this ſpring, and 
3 as James was ſolicitous to procure a 
large ſubſidy, the commons reſolved to contract 
the boundaries of his exceſſive prerogative. The 
earl of Saliſbury was fixed upon to make the de- 
mand; and in order to excite their acquieſcence, 


he commenced his ſpeech with declaring, that the 


king was reſolved to remove every ſubject of com- 
plaint; he then expatiated upon the enormous 
ſums that had been expended to maintain the ma- 
ritime ſtrength of the kingdom, and to quell the 
alarming commotions in Ireland; he particularly 
dwelt upon the neceſſity which his majeſty labour- 
ed under, of ſupporting three diſtin&t houſholds; 
one for himſelf, another for the queen, and a 


third for the prince of Wales: he urged, that Eli- 


zabeth had diſpoſed of extenfive portions of the 
crown-lands for her own private purpoſes, which, 
though a convenient ſcheme, for gratifying her 
own immediate neceſſities, without laying any new 
taxes on her ſubjects, diminiſhed the revenues of 
her ſucceſſor, and deprived him of his moſt effec- 

tual reſources. He endeavoured to enforce theſe 
_ Teaſons, by ſome obſervations on the enormous 
debt which at that period burthened the crown: 
and concluded from all theſe conſiderations, that 
a very liberal and ſpeedy ſupply was abſolutely 
neceſſary for the relief of government. 

The commons, however, regardleſs of theſe 
declarations, ſeverely arraigned. the king's extra- 
Yagance, and expenſive partiality to the Scots; 
and ſome had even the courage to declare, that he 


— 


Was forming defigns againſt the rights of the peo- 


ple, and meant to eſtabliſh a deſpotic authority 
upon the ruins of the conſtitution. But, as they 


were fearful of offending him too much, by an 


unlimited rejection of his demand, one ſubſidy 
and a fifteenth were voted, ſcarcely amounting 
to one hundred thouſand pounds, and not equal to 


a fixth of what he expected to obtain. | 
The nation being at this time in profound peace 


ich every foreign power, the commons very wiſely 
| an .- ; „„ 


* 


brave and penetrating: 


— 
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thought that the king could have no preſſing ne- 
ceſſity for thoſe ſubſidies, which might be requi- 
ſite during foreign hoſtility or domeſtic inſur- 
rections. In the courſe of this ſeſſions of parlia- 
ment, great diſcontent was excited by the king's 
creating his eldeſt ſon Henry, prince of Wales; 
A number of reaſons were warmly urged againſt 
this creation, becauſe by the thoughtleſs prodi- 
gality of ſome preceding reigns, a conſiderable 
diminution had taken place in the revenues of that 
principality; It was very juſtly ſaid, that the ex- 
orbitant debts of the crown afforded a ſufficient 
reaſon why his majeſty's expences ſhould not be 
enlarged ; and that it was properly remarked, that 
if he perſonally exerciſed. the juriſdicton of a 
prince of Wales, it. would interfere with that 
which the conſtitution veſted in the crown of 
England. In oppoſition, however, to all theſe 
objections, the king ofdained his ſon prince of 
Wales: conferred on him the dukedom of Corn- 
wall, the earldom of . Cheſter, and added an 
enormous income, to maintain the ſplendor of his 
elevated rank and reſpective honours. + >; 
Henry was favoured by nature with many en- 
gaging qualities, which ſecured the affection of 
his countrymen; He paſſed his time ſuitable to 


his elevated ſtation, dividing it between the culti- 
vation of his underſtanding, and ſuch manly ex- 


erciſes as contributed to the benefit of his health. 
By this conduct, he acquired conſiderable advan- 
tages; but in regard to the accompliſhments of 
his mind, and his external appearance, he diſplay- 
ed at once a ſtrength of reaſon and warlike ſpirit, 
that could not fail to pleafe a people naturally 

'A moſt unhappy circumſtance occurred this 
year, which was the ſource of great affliction to 
England, Henry the Fourth of France, was ſtab- 
bed by an enthuſiaſt named Ravillac. This 
king had extended his fame by his profound know- 
ledge and undaunted courage. 'This event took 
place, when he was on the eve of accompliſhing 
anoble defign, thatwould have made a conſiderable 
change in the affairs of Europe; which this mad- 
man, by the horrid deed, hindered him from car- 
ry ing into execution. Thus did this man, by one 
fatal ſtroke, occaſion the death of his prince and 
himſelf, ſacrificing both to his violent ſuperſti- 
tion and abſurd opinions. Upon his examination, 
this wretch, with great confidence, acknowledged, 
that he killed the king for not taking arms againſt 
the Hugonots ; declaring, that fighting againft 
the pope, was warring with God ; for (faid he) 
the pope is God, and God is the pope.” E 
James was much diſpleaſed with the motives 
that occaſioned this aſſaſſination; and the jeſuits 


being generally ſuſpected to have concurred in 
the murderous deſign, that he might keep from 


him as far as poſſible, men whoſe doctrines had 
ſuch a miſchievous tendency, he ordered a pro- 
clamation to be publiſhed, by which all jeſuits were 
commanded to depart from the realm immediate- 
ly: and the recuſants were prohibited from ap- 
pearing within ten miles of the palace. The juſ- 
tices of peace in their reſpective counties, were 
alſo commanded to exact the oaths of allegiance 


paſſed in the third year of his reign ; which, with- 


out any regard to any mode of faith, ſecured the 


| independence of the crown againſt papal controul, 
and every other power; 


During this year, the king engaged in ſeveral 
laudable purſuits, which proved highly advan- 
NE » Eg ; tageous 
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tageous to the nation. He greatly promoted 
trade and navagation, by liberally rewarding the 


authors of ingenious diſcoveries; cauſed capacious 


ſtore-houſes to be erected; and, under his imme- 


diate patronage, cauſed the art of ſhip- building to 


be carried to a degree of perfection, before un- 
known in England, or perhaps in any other part 
of Europe. But it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the reputation he acquired by an attention to theſe 
important objects, was ſoon ſullied by freſh proofs 
of inordinate extravagance; to ſupply which, 
immenſe ſums were required, his own revenues 
being inadequate to his demands : and therefore, 
in October, he convened the parliament. 

The annual ſtanding revenue, was, atthis period, 
brought under conſideration ; and though it was 
ſo important an affair, the parliament were not 
able to form a deciſive reſolution on a ſubject, in 
which their intereſt was ſo much involved. It i- 
very unfortunate, that the journals of this ſeſhon, 
which would inform us on this ſubject, cannot be 
diſcovered : and the hiſtorians of that time are ſo 
negligent in their accounts of the parliamentary 


roceedings, that this failure cannot be remedied. 


he king, however, was greatly diſſatisfied with 
their proceedings; and the parliament was ac- 
cordingly diffolved, on the laſt day of December, 
by royal proclamation. _, k 
A. D. 1611, , An event which occvrred the fol- 

lowing year, rouzed the king from that 
lethargic ſtate in which he was generally abſorbed. 
But it is proper to give ſome recital of this affair, 
becauſe it was the occaſion of many important 
circumſtances, which aroſe in Europe at this pe- 
riod. Arminius, a man diſtinguiſhed for his pro- 
found {kill in theological controverſy, was elected 
profeſſor of divinity at Leyden ; and had been 
charged by the followers of Calvin, with vindi- 


cating the doctrine of free-will, and rejecting 


predeſtination, | 

Arminius died in 1608, before which, his party 
had eſtabliſhed themſelves the triumphant cham- 
pions of his opinions. He was ſucceeded by Vorſtius, 
who had publiſhed ſeveral diſſertations in vindica- 
tion of the Arminian ſyſtem. Having engaged in 
a controverſy with James, on ſome obſtruſe points 
reſpecting the divine eſſence and decree, the 
ſtates were induced to diveſt him of his eccleſiaſti- 
cal function, and to baniſh him from their terri- 
tories. © James on this, ſuſpended his perſecu- 
tion of this profeſſor ; giving, however, this in- 


timation to the ſtates, ** that he left it to their | 


ce chriſtian wiſdom to decide, whether Vorſtius 
& did not deſerve to be burnt for his blaſphemies 
«& and atheiſm, although he was perſuaded that no 


* heretic ever more highly merited the flames.“ 


The ſtates, however, poſſeſſed more lenity and 


wiſdom, than to liſten to this uncharitable hint, | 


recalled the diſgraced Vorſtius, and- obtained a 
profeſſor's chair tor him in another univerſity, 
James being now entirely uncontrouled by par- 
hamentary reſtraint, the court took advantage of 
this interval, and directed their attention: to 
nothing but gaiety and licentious diſſipation. An 
attachment to ſome favourite was a principal 
weakneſs of the king, for which he had been 
diſtinguiſhed in Scotland; which induced both the 
Engliſh and Scots, to endeavour, as much as poſ- 
fible, to find one in England, ſuitable to his 
inclinations. As it was not intellectual merit, 
but merely exterior accompliſhments that excited 
his majeſty's partiality, lord Hay, who knew his 


| diſpoſition, introduced to him a young Scot, na 


ed Robert Carr, who was. deſcended: from a f 
mily highly reſpectable for its antiquity and N 
An accidental fall from his horſe, by which * 
broke his leg, while he was engaged in a "Sg 
ment, was the circumſtance by which this young 
man firſt excited the king's notice. The 8 
ful figure and attracting deportment of this "ay 
terprizing youth, captivated his majeſty's atten. 
tion, and induced James to viſit him during * 
illneſs; and ſo ſpeedily did the king's affection 
increaſe, that he was the chief favourite at court 
by the time he was recovered. Nature had been 
exceedingly liberal to the perſon: of Carr, but 
ſhe had been negligent of his mind in the fame 
proportion; he was entirely uneducated, yet vain 
and ambitious in an extraordinary degree, and 
had a heart compoſed of every bad quality that 
can degrade the human ſpecies. He became ſo 
great a favourite with the king, that he ſhowered 
favours on him in the utmoſt profuſion; and, in 
a little time, he was the medium through which 
every benefit paſſed that James beſtowed on his 
people. He was created viſcount Rocheſter on 
the ninth of April, had the treaſurerſhip of Scot. 
land conferred upon him, was afterwards made a 
knight of the garter, and enjoyed many other | 
tokens of his majeſty's regard, - 8 
But we will not purſue the invidious taſk of 
commenting upon the weakneſs and profuſion of 
the king, but proceed to the conſideration of a 
circumſtance, which places James's character in 
a very favourable point of view, His majeſty, 


ever ſince his advancement to the throne of Eng- 
land, had made the condition of Ireland the ob- 


jet of his ſerious attention; and he had really, 
employed much time, in a zealous endeavour to 
eſtabliſh a proper ſettlement of that kingdom. 
And, in juſtice to the ſpirit which he maniteſted 
upon this occaſion, it ought to be remarked, that 
in the proſecution of this important end, he 
adopted ſo clear, confiſtent, and ſyſtematic a de- 
fipn, that he effected more towards the civiliza- 
tion of that country, than had been done during 
the four hundred and forty. years which had 
paſſed fince the original attempt to conquer it. 
His firſt ſtep was to paſs an act of oblivion, by 
which the apprehenſions of the people were al- 
layed; they were taken into his protection, and 
permitted to participate in all the advantages of 
the Engliſh; and juſtice was univerſally admi- 
niſtered with impartial moderation. His conduct 
was ſo judicious and equitable, that he entirely 
conciliated the affections of the people, improv- 
ed the fertility of the ſoil, and rendered the 
kingdom as flouriſhing as any other country in 
Europe. EW eter e 

The king, in the courſe of this year, , p. 1613. 


endeavoured to remove the opprobri- 


um which had ſettled on his character, in con- 
ſequence of the prejudice which be had too of- 
ten diſplayed in favour of his own country men. 
Robert Creighton, lord Sanquar, a Scotch no- 
bleman, had killed one Turner his fencing» 
maſter, in a very inhuman manner; and though 
the moſt powerful interpoſition was exerted to 
procure his pardon, James, with unſhaken for- 
titude, reſolved that he ſhould ſuffer, to appeaſe 
the indignation which univerſally actuated his 
Engliſh ſubjects upon this occaſion, 10-4 | 
About this period, the public attention was en- 


| groſſed by Frederic the Fifth, who, on the fix- 


 heenth 
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teenth of October arrived in England, in conſe-|| every effort of affectionate concern, to remove 
ence of ſome negociations which had paſſed this extraordinary indifference,” and excite a reci- 
Telative to a marriage, which was intended to || procal regard; but finding all his attempts inef- 
take place between him and James's daughter, the fectual, and having diſcovered her intrigue with 
princeſs Elizabeth. He was entertained in a || Rocheſter, | he, at length, abandoned her as a 
—— ſuitable to the dignity of his character; woman wholly undeſerving his eſteem. 
put the nuptials were ſuſpended by a melancholy By the ſolicitations of the counteſs; Rocheſter 
incident. Henry, prince of Wales, whoſe en- || was determined to exert his influence with the 
gaging qualities had captivated; the affection of king, for obtaining her divorce from Effex ; 
che whole kingdom, ſuddenly expired. This and communicating his intention to Sir Thomas 
rince had held the merits of Sir Walter Ra- Overbury, that ſagacious and honeſt man uſed his 
Jeigh in the higheſt eſtimation; and frequently || utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade him from purſuing 
exclaimed, © that no king but his father would || ſo unjuſtifiable and diſhonourable a purpoſe. Ro- 
\ « confine ſuch a bird in a cage.” James has been || cheſter imparted the particulars of his converſa- 
charged by ſome writers, with ſhortening the life || tion with Sir Thomas Overbury to the counteſs of 
of his ſon by poiſon ; but as they have advanced Eſſex, who inſtigated her paramour to meditate 
no proofs in ſupport of their accuſation, and as || the deſtruction of his worthy monitor, for hav- 
there appeared no ſymptoms of ſo diabolical a || ing preſumed to oppoſe her favourite project of 
deed on examination of the body, we may rea- marrying the man with whom ſhe lived in a ſtate 
ſonably conclude, that this imputation reſulted || of proſtitution, | 1 5 
from malignity alone. þ I.. In order to accompliſh his iniquitous defign, 
The king, however, excited a general diſplea= || Efſex repreſented to the king, that Overbury was 
ſure among his ſubjects, by treating the memory | 
of ſo amiable a youth with ſuch diſreſpect, as to || pride ſhould ſtimulate him to engage in meaſures 


ſuffer no one to approach the court who appeared || dangerous to the ſtate, adviſed his majeſty to em- 
in mourning for him. el | 


The commencement of this year was || Unſuſpicious of his treacherous deſign, the king 
occupied in preparations tor the nup- || complied with the advice of Rocheſter ; who had 
tials between Elizabeth and Frederic, which were || the art to prevail upon Overbury, to decline ac- 
conſummated the fourteenth of February, 'after || cepting the commiſſion, on the pretence, that 
he had been created a knight of the garter. being removed from the king's preſence, would 
Though this union was highly ſatisfactory to || be the ſource of great uneaſineſs to him. Hav- 
the kingdom, it was the occaſion of many dil- || ing thus far ſucceeded in his ſtratagem, the per- 
treſſes to James, and the elector palatine, whoſe || fidious Rocheſter repreſented the diſobedience of 
fortunes and reputation both ſuffered in confe- || Overbury in the ſtrongeſt terms of exaggeration 
quence of this alliance. Frederic, elevated by || to the king; and by various infinuations, ſo in- 
ſo advantgeous a connexion, engaged in enter- || flamed his majeſty againſt his wiſe and faithful 
prizes conſiderably too important for his powers || counſellor, that he iſſued a warrant for commit- 
to accompliſh; and James, ſolicitous to aid him ang him to the Tower. BL 
in the calamities that enſued, demanded ſuch | uring the ſpace of fix months, Sir Thomas 
exorbitant ſupplies of his people, as excited them || Overbury was ſubjected to ſo rigorous a confine- 
to expreſs a general diſapprobation of his late || ment, that his neareſt relations were denied acceſs 
proceedings, 130; Ito him: and he was at length put to death b 
In the midſt of the feſtivity attending the late || poiſon, through the contrivances of the infidious 
marriage, a ſecret affair was agitated, that filled || Rocheſter, and his contemptible dependant Sir 
the whole kingdom with murmuring and diſcon- || John Elwis, lieutenant of the Tower. | 
tent, The only thing that ſeemed neceffary to || In the interim, the earl of Northampton in- 
render perfect the happineſs of Carr, the king's || tereſted himſelf in the | cauſe of his abandoned 
minion, was the poſſeſſion of ſome lady of elevated || neice the counteſs of Effex ; and a divorce being 
rank, extenſive. fortune, and beautiful perſon. || obtained, ſhe was eſpouſed: to Rocheſter, with 
But an intercourſe of this kind, inſtead of its || the approbation of the king, who preſently after 
being fo fortunate as was expected, was the very || conferred upon this unworthy favourite the earl- 
accafion of all the wretchedneſs and infamy || dom of Somerſet. | 
which the favourite afterwards experienced. To [ Cecil earl of Saliſbury, died in the courſe of 
compenſate for the many tnisfortuties* which had || this year. He was a man admirably calculated 
been ſuſtained by the Howard and Devereux-fa- ||-to direct the adminiſtration of a weak and waver- 
milies, James reſtored young Eſſex to all his he- || ing ſovereign, being deeply converſant in the po- 
Teditary titles and eſtates, and forwarded a mar- || litical conſtitution of England, and the genius of 
Tlage between him and lady Frances Howard, the the people, and remarkable for his attention 
earl of Suffolk's daughter. As they were, how- to, and quick diſpatch of, buſineſs. 
ever, both too early in life to cohabit with each] The earl of Suffolk, a man of very confined 
other, it was thought proper that he ſnould travel, ¶ abilities, ſucceeded to the office vacant by the de- 
in order to acquire the accompliſnments ſuited to ceaſe of Saliſbury; and he was under the neceſ- 
bis rank. In the abſence of Eſſex, lord Ro- ſity of draining an already impoveriſhed treaſury, 
Cheſter was captivated by the lady's beauty; and to gratify the king's unbounded extravagance. 
had inſinuated himſelf ſo much into her favour, Among other illegal expedients to raiſe money, 
that when her huſband returned, after being four the king ſold the titles of baron, viſcount, and 
years abſent, and demanded with all the eagerneſs earl; he made a number of knights of Nova 
of youthful inclination, the lawful privileges of a Scotia, each of whom paid him a certain ſum; 
buſband, ſhe received him with every appearance ¶ and he alſo inſtituted an order of knights baronets, 
en- of coolnels and regret, Effex endeavoured, by.|| whole, dignity was between the barons. and the 
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of parliament, on the ſeventh of June James diſ- 


his fall was almoſt as ſudden as his exaltation. 


| barbarity, obtained the king's pardon, and re- 
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hereditary, Each private gentleman, who was 
created a knight of this order, paid one thou- 
{and and ninety-five: pounds for his patent. But 
theſe reſources proving inadequate to the demands 
of the king, he reſolved to apply to parliament 


for a ſubſidy. | 
A. D. 16 The parliament aſſembled on the 
P. 1914+ fixteenth of April, when, notwith- 
ſtanding the miniſtry exerted every effort to pro- 
cure a majority in the houſe, the commons refuſed 
to grant the ſupply; and ſeverely animadverted on 
the conduct of James, in uſurping the power of 
levying new taxes, merely by the authority of the 
royal prerogative. Diſguſted by the proceedings 


ſolved that aſſembly; and he even carried his re- 

ſentment ſo far, as to impriſon ſeveral of the mem- 

bers, who had nobly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 

the cauſe of liberty. | £ 

A Deist t Hitherto Somerſet had held an un- 
1915, rivalled place in the king's favour: but 


The queen conceiving a diſguſt againſt the fa- 
vourite, formed a party to oppoſe him; and pre- 
ſently afterwards he was ſupplanted in the king's 
eſteem by George Villiers, a young gentleman 
diſtinguiſhed by thoſe exterior qualities, by which 


it was the peculiar weakneſs of James to be ir- 


reſtibly captivated. The queen, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and many other powerful ene- 
mies to Somerſet, combined to recommend Vil- 
liers to the king; who, ſending for the youth to 
court, retained him as one of his cup-bearers. - 
Somerſet - perceiving the rapid decline of his | 
influence, deemed it prudent to ſolicit the kin 
for a general pardon ; which he, without diffi- 
culty, obtained ; but when it was preſented to the 
lord chancellor Bacon, he refuſed to give it the 
ſanction of the great ſeal. 'The enemies of So- 
merſet now reporting to the king, that he had 
been the inſtrument of the murder of Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, his majeſty commanded the lord 
chief juſtice Coke to make a ſtrict and impartial 
enquiry as to the authenticity of this charge, 
The ſervant to the apothecary, who prepared 
the poiſon adminiſtered,to Sir Thomas, being ex- 
amined before Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of 


ſtate, he confeſſed ſome particulars relating to the | 


murder; and ſome other circumſtances were ac- 
knowledged by Sir Jervois Elwis, heutenant of 
the Tower. All the acceſſaries in the murder of 


Overbury, were tried and executed: but after | 
ſome years impriſonment, 


Somerſet - and his 
abandoned conſort, the ; principals in this act of 


tired to the country, where they died in infamous 
obſcurity, at an advanced period of life. : 
After the diſgrace of ; Somerſet, the royal fa- 
vour was wholly engroffed by Villiers ; who was 
ſoon advanced to ſuch an eminence of power, 
that he had the entire diſpoſal of all preferments 
and places, both in church and ſtate “. Lord 
chief juſtice Coke was deprived of his office, 
on the pretext that he had committed ſome fri- 
volous offence; but his oppoſing the king, with 
regard to the appointment of à biſhop to a va- 
cant ſee in commendam, was the real cauſe of 
bis removal. Montagu was appointed ſucceſſor 
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dome writers affirm, that for places and preferments 
he conſtantly received large ſums of money, or annual ſti- 
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| knights bachelors, and their titles were to be 


to Coke; and the lord-chancellor tefigning the 
ſeals, on account of the ill ſtate of his health. 
the king kept poſſeſſion of them till his deceaſe; 
and beſtowed them upon Bacon, who was the 
moſt learned lawyer and profound Philoſopher 
of the age. | : Witt 1 
Charles; the king's only ſurviving. 
ſon, was created prince of Wales; and A. D. 1616, 
Villiers was honoured with the titles of marquis 
and duke of Buckingham, and appointed Knight 


{of the garter, maſter of the horſe, warden of 


the Cinque Ports, ſteward of Weſtminſter, con. 
ſtable of Windſor, and lord high admiral of 
England. The mother of Villiers was created 
counteſs of Buckingham, his brother viſcount 
Purbeck, and a great number of his relations 
were promoted to offices of high honour and 
emolument, | | | | 
During the years that James had reſided in 
England, he acquired no inconſiderable ſhare gf 
informarion as to the political conſtitution of that 
country; being now defirous of carrying into 
execution a ſcheme he had formed for reducin 
his 'Scottiſh ſubjects to a conformity with the 
eſtabiſhed church of England, in the month o 
March he ſet out for his native land, . 
Previous to his departure from England, James 
tranſmitted ſeveral articles, relating to the pecu- 
liar practice of the Engliſh church, with orders 


for their inſertion in the canon of Scotland. Soon 


after his arrival, he attended an aſſembly of the 
members of the Scottiſh kirk, whom not, how- 
ever, without great difficulty, he prevailed upon 


to receive the articles; but this impoſition, contri- 


buted to form the foundation of thoſe troubles 


| which produced the deſtruction of his ſucceffor 


Charles I. ts 

During the prevalence of the popiſh religion 
in England, the people were not reſtricted from 
exerciſes and diverſions on Sunday, after the 
hours of divine ſervice; and James, who was 
ſtrongly attached to the pageantries of the Romiſh 
church, determined to uſe his utmoſt efforts for 
reſtoring this cuſtom, ſo directly repugnant to 
the expreſs injunction of the divine Lawgiver. 


[With this view, he publiſhed a work called 


« The Book of Sports, juſtifying and recom- 
c mending the practice of following diverſions, 
<« after the hours appointed for religious worſhip;” 
and this performance he ordered to be publicly 
read in all the churches within his dominions, 
denouncing ſevere puniſhments againſt ſuch mini- 
ſters as ſhould refuſe or neglect to obey his com- 
mand. | BOOST | i 

Sir Walter Raleigh having obtained 
his liberty, after ſuffering a cloſe im- 
priſonment of twelve years in the Tower, found 
himſelf at an entire loſs as to the mode of life be 


A. D. 1617. 


| ſhould purſue; for his eſtates had been forfeited, 


and beſtowed upon the earl of Somerſet. In this 
exigency, he reſolved to engage in a foreign ex- 
pedition, with a view to the accumulation of 
riches. He therefore cauſed it to be repreſented 
to James, that he was informed of a gold mine 
in Guiana; and requeſted his majeſty's permiſ- 
fion to go in ſearch of this ſource of treaſure, 
which would enrich the adventurers, and 
produce an immenſe revenue to government. Al- 
lured by the hopes of acquiring inexhauſtible 


5 


pends; though this fact is not clearly aſcertained, there 1s 
no reaſon to doubt of its authenticity. 
wealth 
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health: from this project; the king granted Raz | 
leigb a commiſſion to-go in queſt of the gold 
mine; reſtricting him, however, from doing any 
kind of injuty to the ſubjects of the Spaniſh 
monarch. Having engaged ſuch a number of ad- 
yenturers as he thought would be ſufficient for pro- 
ſecuting his ſcheme; and being ſupplied with 
twelve ſhips, and a conſiderable ſum of money, 
Raleigh ſet ſail in the month of Auguſt. Hav- 
ing proceeded to the entrance of the river Oroono- 
hes he determined to remain there ſoine time; 
and diſpatched five ſhips, under the command of 
his ſon and captain Keymis, to effect a landing at 
the town of St. Thomas. They were reſolutely 
oppoſed, and an obſtinate conteſt was maintained, 
in which Sir Walter's fon. was flain ; preſently 
after this, however, the Spaniards were repulſed, 
and the adventurers diſembarked. 1815 
Leaving a garriſon here, they proceeded further 
up the country; but 'notwithſtanding the activity 


and induſtry which they exerted in this attempt, 


the mine they expected was not to be found. 
Fatigued with this Fvitleſs purſuit, they returned 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, Who was greatly afflicted, 
upon receiving news of the loſs of his ſon ; and 
the diſappointment of his views fo incenſed him 
againſt Keymis, that he threatened to complain of 
his conduct to the King; ſhortly afterwards that 
officer being found dead in his cabin, was ſuſpect- 
ed to have made a voluntary ſacrifice of his life by 
b piſto b 5 n 
Diſguſted with this viſionary project, the ſailors 
expretled a determined reſolution of returning to 
England; and though Sir Walter, when they 
reached Kinſale in Ireland, endeavoured, as 
much as poffible, to excite them to a compliance 
with his views, they refuſed to gratify his entrea- 
ties; and in oppoſition to his inclination, carried 
him to Plymouth, where he was immediately 
taken into cuſtody by his majeſty's order, and con- 
veyed from thence to the Tower of London. 
The Spaniſh court gave directions to its ambaf- 
ſador, the count de Gondemar, to complain of 


—— 


Sir Walter's depredations on their territories ; to 


inſiſt upon his ſuffering puniſhment, proportionate 


to the enormity of the offence; and to add, that About this time died the emperor Matthias and 


this was thei only way to facilitate the union be- 
tween the prince of Wales and the infanta. This 
operated forcibly upon the king's mind, and in- 
duced: him, in "oppoſition to every principle of 
Juſtice, to ſign the warrant fot Raleigh's execu- 
tion, according to the ſentence which had former- 
ly been paſſed. Perceiving it was impoſſible to 
alter the determination of James, whoſe teſent- 
ment was confirmed by political views, Raleigh 
Prepared for: a fate that he could not avoid, and 
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met death with unfhaken fortitude in the Old || riage; and à conſiderable tum of money diſcreetly 
Palace-yard, Weſtminſter, on'the twenty-ninth of | 


October, ſome months after his condemnation. 
A. D. (614; {Dheronmerited feverity with which 
7; 11 Sir Walter had been treated, was COn- 
fidered by the Engliſh nobility” with reſentment 
addregrer,” He was certainly a victim tg; the ani- 
mofity which Spain had conteved ägäinſt him 
in the time of Elizabeth, and to James's ſtrong in- 
elination to effect the nion between his fon afhd 
the infanta. James's cn ſent to the execution of 
Raleigh, was a ameful inftiniee' of kitnfdity and 
Wuffice;' for he ſuerificed to Vpower, which; un- 
der the maſk of friendſhip) Was one bf the moſt 
inveterate foes of England, a man We Was 3 
«honour to 71 country. As a commander, Sir 
ies | | 


j 
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klected, that beſ and. aut] 
che een eee GON erred, which Wee 
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Walter Raleigh was ſpirited ditt adventirfout; 
though the warmth! of his tifpoſition; ſometimèes 
' hurried him into an impetuoſity which his judg- 
| ment was unable to feſtrain, He was; however; a 
was univerſally celebrated. e e wg 
The marriage with, Spain was conſiderably ac- 
celerated by the fate of Raleigh. The conditions 
of this union; were ſoon after adjuſted at Madtid'; 
and among other matters it was ſtipulated, that 
the iffue of this nartiage were not to be reftrained 
in religious concerns; that the infanta and her 
fanlily; were to be allowed the full indulgence of 
their own mode of faith; that the nuptials were td 
be celebrated in Spain by a procdrator; and 
| that when the ihfanta ſhould arrive in Evgland, 
all the neceſſary forms and cetemonies ſhould be 


able to the inſtitutions of this country; 


obrained ſo complete a predominance over James's 
mind, that he entirely governed the Kingdom; 


and as a niean ſervility was the beſt pretenſton Þ 


his favour, a train of wretched miniſters appeared, 
that reflected the greateſt diſcredit upon the latter 
part of the King's reign: , One of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed men at this period Was Dr. John, Wil- 
liams, who was afterwards tnade. keeper of the 
great ſeal, and archbiſhop 5 Tork; nature had 


” 
L 


« wa 


q 


| furniſhed him with very exalted talents, which 
were improved by very extetifive learning; but 


4 


** „ 


the fervile humility and paſſive acquieſcence, 
which his ſubordinate condition had produced, 
rendered him more acceptable. to the duke than 
| him for a fit inſtrument of this favourite's ambt- 
e en oa $999 Pb", F 
| The Engliſh court was in this fitua-, . 
tion when the queen, after a ſhort ill. ml 
| neſs, expired, in the fifty-ſixth year of her age, 


* 


dered inconſolable by this incident; and bis grief 
was ſo great on the occaſion, as to produce a 


on the firſt day of March.” The King was ren- 


violent diſorder, that had nearly terminated in 
hi deatng. | | | 


he was ſucceeded” by Ferdinand the Second, a 


prince of great military talents, who Was diſpoſed 
to ſupport the popiſh cauſe in every Part of his 


territories. Independent of the aid'gf his peoples 


1 


who firmly maintained the catholic perſuaſion, 
he brought over to his views a ſtrong coalition of 


dor, Goydemar, was directed by his,court, to take 
every method of ſupporting the chimerical, hopes 
ſof the Engliſh, confequent on the intended: mar- 


* 
4 


Buckingham, and the miniſters in general, that 
is council was followed upon every... cireum- 
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x ance” that occurred. As the: King, was thus 
UA Leeni. enen. 

duped by Spaniſh impoſition, it is pax ſurpril 

chat, in ſpite of the earnelt rechenſtrances of 


F 1 


1 


people, 1 38 ſnculd timidly -Aetert the proteſtaat 
| cauie.” The king diſpatebed an ambaſfador 
negöcfate a peace with che emperor, but, his 
overtures were totally diſtegarded., To Frederic 
[elector of Palatine, the Proteſtants än. Germany 
FL hed keit lese On re pee ; they..45- 
les the; influence-and autho 

12 te 40 4888 4. oft my 
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[ not nconfidetable, he Was ſon-in-law to the king 
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man of an elevated genius; and his military Kill 


obſerved, to give validity to the union, conform- 


The duke of Buckingham had; at this period 


all his higher attainments, becauſe they au | 


| the ſurrounding ſtates. The Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
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of England, and nephew to pfinee Maurice, who | 
bad acquired an almoſt uncontroulable power in 
the United States. The Bohemian powers; who 
ſtill perſevered in rebellion againſt Ferdinand; and 
demanded a rigid compliance with all the edicts 
which had been publiſhed in favour of the proteſ- 
tant church, offered the crown to Frederic; and 
he, impelled by ambitieus defigns, readily 
accepted the propoſal, and haſtened into Bohe- 
mia immediately, to the protection of his new 
ſubjects, with all his military power. 
In this ſtate of affairs, the emperor 
Wei n immediately collected a powerful ar- 
my, the command of which was taken by the 
duke of Bavaria, and advanced towards Bohemia 
againſt the enemy. A veteran army of thirty 
thouſand men, was raiſed by Spinola, in the Low 
Countries. Albert the archduke, being aſked by 
' Edmonds, the king's refident at Bruffels, the rea- 
ſon of theſe preparations, he anſwered, that Spi- 
' hola could inform him: and upon a fimilar a 
plication. to him from the Britiſh miniſter, 4 
laid, that his orders were ſealed up, and that cu- 
tioſity muſt be ſuſpended till he was permitted to 
open them. 
But the intention of theſe important prepara- 
tions was diſcovered too early; for the news of 
' Frederic's defeat in the battle of Prague ſoon 
reached England, with an account of the flight 
of himſelf and his family into the United Pro- 
vinces; and the melancholy information that the | 
Palatinate had been attacked by Spinola, who, || and upon a full declaration of his guilt, he was 
meeting with no obſtruction, but in the ſpirited, || ſentenced to pay a fine of forty thouſand pounds, 
though ineffectual, exertions of Sir Horace Vere, ||to remain in the Tower till his majeſty thought 
had conquered almoſt the whole of the princi- proper to releaſe him, and to be for ever incaps- 
pality. * ble of holding any poſt under government. - He 
James's paſſive timidity was juſtly arraigned by || patiently ſubmitted to this heavy determination; 
his Engliſh ſubjects; who very reaſonably com- and obtaining his freedom ſoon after, diſplayed 
plained, that he had not only withheld from Fre- || ſuch proofs of his wonderful abilities, that will 
deric the aſſiſtance which they were fully capa- || ſecure an admiration of his name from the lateſt 
ble, and warmly defirous, of affording him, but 


poſterity. 
had even prevented other potentates from aſfiſt- | 


ingham, effected his eſcape; His eſtate wat 6. 
fileated; and he was diveſted of the honour of 
knighthood; | 8 
Parliament was induced by this ſucceſs; to 
penetrate into abuſes of a more important kind 
Bacon, who had been created lord Verulam, and 
viſcount St. Alban's, was at this time keeper gf 
the ſeals, and was generally celebrated for the 
complacency of his manners, and the great ſu- 
periority of his genius. A total want of frugz. 
lity in domeſtic affairs, and a criminal negligence 
in the management of his ſervants, who were 
permitted to indulge in every exceſs, had redu- 
ced his finances to ſuch a degree, that, even to 
ſupply his ordinary expences, he forgot the dis. 
nity of his ſtation, ſo far as to accept bribes from 
thoſe who were engaged in Chancery ſuits, But 
though this great man had been guilty of ſo con. 
temptible a meanneſs, a writer of that period 
aſſerts, that all his deciſions were founded on ſo 
fair and honeſt a baſis, that they were never cen. 
ſured or altered. | bets 
Being committed to the Tower, the horrors of 
confinement and the ſtings of conſcious crimi. 
nality, induced Bacon to ſupplicate the lenity of 
his judges; .and he made a general acknowledge. 
ment, in hopes of preventing a rigorous inveſti. 
gation into his conduct. The lords, however, 
were implacable, and demanded an-ample avoy. 
al of all the abuſes he had commutted ; which, on 
being ſo clofely urged, he was unable to avoid; 
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The court and country parties began, in this 


ing in his defence, | 


; To procure from the parliament 
A.D. 1021. hich was ſummoned to meet on the 
twenty-firſt of January, a ſubſidy, the king af- 


fected to appear reſolved on adopting more de- 


termined meaſures in future. In purſuance of 
this defign, he harangued both houſes in his cuſ- 
tomary ſtyle ; entered into a full inveſtigation of 
the duty of parliaments, enlarged very freely 
upon his own merits and wants, and concluded 
with demanding ſupplies to relieve the Palatinate ; 
to protect which, he aſſerted, that he would en- 
danger the loſs of his kingdoms, and even the 
life of his ſon, ſhould his efforts to obtain an 
_ equitable peace be ineffectually exerted. Parlia- 

ment took into confideration the preſſing exigen- 
cy of the occafion, and voted a ſupply, which 
ſeemed to be ſatisfactory to James. | 

A ſerious and an accurate examination of 


_— pub- 
Be grievances fucceeded. In the proceſs of this | 


92 it was diſcovered, that Sir Giles Mom- 
peſſon and Sir Francis Michel, had obtained a pa- 
tent for licenſing public houſes, and for the exclu- 
five privilege o 
they had abuſed theſe indulgencies in the moſt 

eful manner, and had committed ſuch frau- 
dulent praQticts, that upon a repreſentation of their 
conduct to the houſe of lords, they were order- 
ed into confinement ; but Sir Giles Mompeſſon, 


vending gold and filyer lace : that 


| parliament, to receive the diſtinct appellations of 
whigs and tories, 'The tories were thoſe who 
ſtrenuouſly maintained the hierarchy of the 
church, and endeavoured to extend the king's 
prerogative ; thoſe who ſtood up for popular free- 
dom, and univerſal toleration, were entitled whigs. 
The court, in order to prevent parliamentary op- 
poſition, branded its enemies with the appella- 
tion of puritans ; which diſtinction the religious 
puritans readily embraced, as it was highly be- 
neficial to them, in affording them an opportu- |} 
{nity of uniting their cauſe with that of the pa 
triotic aſſertors of public liberty. _ 
James, during the parliamentary receſs, had 
exerted the utmoſt efforts to acquire the affections 
of his ſubjects, and appeaſe the diſpleafure of 
the commons; but, notwithſtanding all his en- 
deavours, murmurs were univerſally heard; and 
theſe were not a little augmented, by another proof 
of the king's imprudence. Without aſſigning 
any cauſe for ſo extraordinary a circumſtance, Sit 
Edwin Sandys and Mr. Selden were ordered into 
| confinement : they were men highly eſteemed by the 
people for their private virtues, and public exet- 
tions in favour of their country. The affairs in 
Germany alſo materially operated on that national 
jealouſy of honour and religion, which ſeemed 
now univerſally to actuate the people. Upon the 
meeting of parliament, the commons tock theſe 
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Who was a pliant inſtrument of the duke of Buck- 


* 
* 


ſubjects under ſerious conſideration: and drew up 
þ T &remoi- 


renne e 


that the general liberties. of Europe were con- 
gderably endangered, by the alarming increaſe of 


bis majeſty had ſhewn towards the profeſſors of 


care of proteſtant inſtructors; and that all the 


_ think proper for his ſon, nor vilify the chara 
of the king of Spain, or any others whom he 


a remioriſtrance to the king, wherein it was urged, 


the power of the houſe of Auſtria ; that the Ro- 
man catholic religion had made fo extenfive a 


—— 


progreſs, as to excite the moſt reaſonable fears, 


leſt it ſhould again become the predominant per- 
ſuaſion in this country; that the favour which 


that faith, had filled them not only with confi- 
dence but infolence ; that the various ſucceſſes 
which had attended the arms of the Auſtrian 
houſe, flattered the expectations of the Engliſh 
catholics ; who were animated with the warmeſt 
hopes of a full toleration, if not of a complete 
eſtabliſhment of their faith, by the projected 
marriage with Spain. Under this poſture of cir- 
cumſtances, they entreated the king to employ a 
conſiderable force in defence of the Palatinate, to 


declare war againſt Spain, whoſe nulitary ſtrength | 
and immenſe poſſeſſions, were the principal ſup-| 


port of popery in Europe; to be concerned in no 
treaty for the marriage of his ſon, but with a 
princeſs of the proteſtant religion; that the chil- 
dren of popiſh recuſants ſhould not be ſuffered to 
remain with their parents, but be entruſted to the 


penalties, to which the papiſts were by law liable, 
ſhould be exacted with unmitigated ſeverity. 
When this animated remonſtrance was com- 
poſed, his majeſty was abſent from London; he 
had, however, no ſooner read it, than he diſpatch- 
ed a letter from Newmarket to the ſpeaker, warm- 
ly tebuking the houſe, for preſuming to interpoſe 
in affairs in which it was not their province to in- 
terfere ; peculiarly exhorting them not to employ. 
their attention upon any union which he — — 
er 


ma 


might admit into friendſhip or alliance with him. 
To give additional ſtrength tothis reproof, he ad- 
verted to the confinement of Sir Edwin Sandys ; 
and concluded with affirming, that he was firmly 


reſolved to puniſh, in future, any man that ſhould| 


preſume to offend him. This arrogant epiſtle, by 
no means produced the conſequences that he ex- 
pected. The commons, far from being terrified 
into a recantation, were provoked into a greater 
freedom, in their diſcuffion of public grievances ; 


declared their privilege to interfere in all politi- 


.cal affairs, and their claim to freedom of debate, 
which was founded upon the uſage of antiquity, 
and conformable to the ſpirit of the conſtitution ; 
and finally, that if any member made an impro- 
per uſe of that freedom, the houſe alone could 
take cognizance of the nature of the crime, 
and inflict the puniſhment it deſerved. 
Theſe animated efforts in favour of freedom, 
ad a powerful effect upon the haughty mind of 
the deſpotic James. His reply was conciſe, poſi- 
tive, and highly expreſſive of indignation. He 
accuſed them of preſumption, and remarked, 


that their remonſtrance wore the aſpect of a de- 


claration of hoſtility, more than the dutiful ad- 
dreſs of loyal ſubjects; he told them, that their 
claim to interfere in all affairs of ſtate, was ſuch 
a daring encroachment, as none of their predeceſ- 
os had yentured to aſſume, even under princes 
the moſt indulgent and. weak ; he declared, that 
while they adhered to the proper boundaries of 


| 


- 


| 


| endeavours to recover the Palatitiate.  * | 
Lord Digby was ſent on ah embaſſy to the em- 
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never ſuffer them; in the ann degree, to tram · 
ple over the conſtitutional barriers of his regal 
prerogative. 


elt informed, by this aiſiec, of the delpotie 
th 


deſigns of James, the commons firmly teſolved to 
defend thoſe ineſtimable privileges which theit 


anceſtors had bequeathed them z and therefate 


formed a memorial, demanding a full enjoymetit 
of their ancient rights; the unalienable ifherit- 
ance of he eee, England. The king was ng 
ſooner apprized of theſe Gifired meaſures, than he 
care to London; ſent for the journals of the 
houſe of commons; and in the countil, with hisown 
hand; tore out this animated proteſt; affirming; 
that it was null and void, becauſe it was a daring 
violation of the prerogative of the crown. The 
commons; however, perſevered in demanding a 
reſtoration of their conſtitutional liberties; and in 
conſequence hereof, the Ring firſt prorogted; ahi 
then diſſa ved, the Tz. ht. Thoſe whb hat 
principally diſtinguiſhed themſelves upon this oc- 
caſion, were impriſoned; others were diſpatched 
to Ireland, under the pretext of negociating pub- 
lic bufineſs : and, on ſome frivolous charge, the 
earls of Oxford and Southampton were 'commit- 
ted to the Tower. 1 115 
The king perſevered in ineffeftual 


i 


A. D. 4628; 


o 
* 


peror, ſoliciting a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities; and 
being referred to the duke of Bavaria, who com- 
manded the Auſtrian troops, he was informed by 
him, that a negociaton for that purpoſe was en- 
tirely unneceſſary, for hoſtilities were ceaſed, by 
his obtaining complete poſfeſſion of the Palati- 
nate; which he was determined to ſuppott, till 
every difference between the contending powers 


were ultimately adjuſted. Infulting as this au- 
ſwer was, James abjectly acquieſced in it, and 


meanly renewed the conferences of Bruffels, not- 
withſtanding the variety of ſu ges which 
Ferdinand diſcovered in his behaviour. _ 7 

During this time, the unfortunate electot Pa- 
latine made many frultleſs efforts to regain his 


| territories ; the Auſtrian forces wete, hpwevet, ſ6 
much ſuperior, and being regularly paid, and fo 


— — 


parliamentary duty, he would be zealous to 2 7 
port cheir juſt rights and immunities; but would 


— 


—_— 


| qualities, would be ſent into 


much better diſciplined than his own, who wert 
harraſſed and diſpirited by an unequal dontentidtiʒ 
that there remained no probability of ſucceſs; 
Apprehenſive that this contention would not only 
ſpread devaſtation over the Palatine's lawful terri- 
tories, but in the end diveſt the people of all af- 
fection for their hereditary prince, the Ring coul. 
ſelled him to retire with his army, under the pre- 
text of a proper duty and obedience to the em- 
perar : 1 this puſillanimous advice was adopted. 
The attention of England was now fiiddenl 

directed towards Spain. Lord Digby; who ' had 


lately been created earl of Briſtol, was ſent on an 


embaſſy to Philip the Fourth, who had juſt 
aſcended the throne, in conſequence of his fathe?'s 
death. The projected union with Spain had been 
formerly muc 
ſter, who was a man of conſiderable diicettiment 
but he began to form more favourable notions of 
the fincerity of that coyrt, and was diſpoſed to 
felicitate James on the gratification of His wiſhes, 
and the full completion of his ſchemes; as evi- 
dently appears from his achuairfting the Engliſh 
council, that a daughter of Spoil, bf endearin 
| it into England, with th 
enormous dowry of two millions o Pieces of 


diſapproved by the mglith toink 
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eight, (equal to fix hundred thouſand pounds) 
which was a fortune four times larger than Spain 
had ever beſtowed on any other princels, _ 

The only thing that ſeemed now to retard the 


accompliſhment of the match, was a diſpenſation | drid. ed the ears PO 
mediately to annex more proviſions to his diſpen- 


from the pope; who would not conſent to grant it, 
without propoſing conditions highly tavourable 
to the popiſh intereſt. * James was, however, ſo 


« # 


he not, only acquieſced in the proviſions,” but 
terity will ever hold in the utmoſt contempt and 
VVV 
„Alt this period Buckingham had in- 
A , -4 985 gratiated himſelf as much into the fa- 
vour of the prince of Wales, as of James him- 
ſelf; and ge nin, ch wit 
abſolute a ſway, that they conſulted him, and ad- 
ered to his advice upon every occaſion. 


: 


This arrogant favourite had been long ſtung 


* 


a4 
* 


aniſh alliance ſhould be entruſted 


Rid. all, is power to obtain the honour of be- 


ing concerned in completitig this treaty.” In pur- 


ſuance of this, injentions he propoſed an expe- 


to. believe, that, this excurſion would be a gallant 


and f Pirited adventure, that would captiyate the 


7 


tegard, of the infanta, and infpire the Spaniſh 


gople With a particular affection for his perſon. | 

e Painted. this enterprise in ſuch alluring co- | 
ours, to the Prince, whoſe diſpoſition was natu- 
ally warm,, that, he conſented to entreat the 


* 


* 


ing s concurrence: they accordingly addreſſed 


* 5 , i 4 & 1 


ent to the journey. 
tbe. ler that might reſult from this whimſical 
adventure; he. reſolved to obſtruct it; and there- 


2 


plete. an aendern over James's c that ki 


olicitation was effectual, and the eaſy king again 


2 


to attend them were Sir Franeis Cottington, ſe- 


cretary to the prince, and Endymion Porter, ia 
gentleman of his bed- chamber. They diſguiſed 
eme ſo entirely, that they travelled through 
France, and even appeared at a court ball with- 
out diſcoyery. At this ball Charles firſt ſaw the 


princeſs Henrietta, to whom he was afterwards mar- 


ried. They reached Madrid within eleven days af- 


ter their departure from London, and were treat- 


— ”» 


ed with every mark of honqur | wy eſteem by 


the king of Spain, who exerted every effort to 
teſtify his reſpect for the prince of Wales. 
The havghty diſpoſition of the duke was high- 
ly advantageous, to the proteſtant cauſe, during 
their continuance at Madrid; for when it was 
Rluntly aſked, whether they had actually any in- 
entions of giving the infanta to the prince, and 
Nhat were 1 nature of the conditions, he Was 
tald by Olivarez, a man of high conſideration in 
ie Spaniſh, court, that it was expected the prince 


auld, embrace the catholic perſuaſion; and that | 
it was. univerſally imagined, he had viſired Spain | 


* 
* * 


: 


ahat purpoſe : the duke it once deſtroyed al 


vith ſecret en that the entire manage- 


fore, when his ſon and the duke came for their dif. 


granted his permiſſion. The perſons appointed 


q 


delighted with the marriage and the fortune, that | 


| 


4 


| 


| 


even applauded himſelf for an action, which poſ- 


overned the minds of both with ſo 


Aton to Madrid, to the prince; whom he induced 


Les, and more by the vehemence of ſolicita- | 
ion than the. COgency of reaſon, obtained his aſ- 


When James, however, ſeriquſly conſidered | 


tches, he "communicated: the motives ' which 
Bad inguced bim to change his ſentiments, and 
entreated them to relinquiſh all intention of adopting 
fo wild a ſcheme... But the favourite had ſo col 


n 
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expectations of that nature, and dematided à de. 
| cifive anſwer, without at all attending to the ar- 


| tifices and ſubterfuges of Rome or Spain. 


When the neus of the prince's arrival . 
. 4. 9 2 89 at Ma: 
drid reached the ears of the pope, he began jm. 


ſation, which it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſend 
to England, for, receiving the ratification of 
James. That article, ſtipuliting, that the Prins 
ceſs ſhould direct. the inſtruction of the children 
till they were ten years old, was cettainly the 
moſt exceptionable; becauſe it could be propoſed 
for no other purpoſe, than to impreſs their minds 
with an early attachment to popery: The king, 
however, regardleſs of the diſſuaſions of the arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, not only ſubſeribed this 
clauſe, but ſeveral others privately annexed ; in 
which he agreed to an entire ſuſpenſion of all 


the laws that ſubſiſted againſt papiſts, and a tole. 


ration of that perfuaſion in private houſes, Rut 
at this period, pope Gregory the Fifteenth, who 
had been induced by his majeſty's conſent to the 
articles, to grant the diſpenſation, died ; and the 
nuncio could not be perſuaded to deliver the in- 
ſtrument, till it had received the confirmation 
the ſucceeding pope, Urban the Eighth. The 
real occafion of this procraſtination, however, 
was a hope, that during Charles's ſtay at Madrid, 
ſome method might be diſcovered of rendering 
him a proſelyte to the catholic religion. 

The prince, exceedingly mortificd at this dif. 
appointment, declared his inclination of returning 
to England, to which the king of Spain gave his 
concurrence; and after diſplaying, at Charles“ 
departure, every indication of reſpect, he order. 
ed a pillar to be erected upon the ſpot where 
| they ſeparated, as a laſting monument of their 


„** 


1 


[| reciprocal attachment. 


Prince Charles and the duke then departed, 
and after a very tempeſtuous paſſage, arrived ſafe 


ar Portſmoutb, from whence they ſet off imme. 


diately to London, where the king received them 
with every demonſtration of tranſport and re- 
8 The prince had diſplayed ſuch unaffected mo- 
deſty, complaceney, and prudende in his de- 
| meanour, that he had entirely captivated the affec- 
tion of the Spaniſhi court; while; on the other 
hand, Buckingham, (who, during his refidence 
at Madrid, had a patent ſent to him, creating him 
{a duke) by his imperious, inſolent, and over- 
bearing ſpirit, excited ſueh diſguſt and deteſtation, 
that, apprehenſſve of the intereſt which the Spa- 
niſh court might obtain, if the infanta ſhould 
really be ſent to England, he ſecretly reſolved to 
exert every, endeayour to fruſtrate the alliance. 
For, this purpoſe, as he had acquired an entire 
predominancy over the prince's mind, he inſti- 
gated him to recede from all the articles, and to 
communicate to James his motives for objecting 
to an alliance' with the infanta. And the reſult 
of this was, that orders were pinned Bd ſent 
to the earl of Briſtol to return to England, and 
to ſuſpend all meaſures upon this affair. 
The king of Spain was ſo highly exaſperated 
by this behaviour; that he conimanded the in- 
fanta to relinquiſh the title of princeſs of Wales, 
Which ſhe, had adopted fince the pope had grant 
ed the diſpenſation; and to attempt no lotiger to 
obtain the Engliſh language, which ſhie had been 
ſtudying à long time; and finally, ordered the ne- 


— 2 


—__ 


1 


 ceffary Preparations for war to be made immed 
< ately 
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diately throughout his kingdom. Thus, after 
having occupied the attention of James upwards 
of fix years, ended the proſpect of an union with 
Spain 3 which afforded ſuch ſatisfaction to the 
Engliſh, that they expreſſed their pleaſure at this 
rupture by bonfires, and many other teſtimonies 
of exceſſive joy. | 

As James had now entirely ſuſpended all friend- 
ſhip with Spain, he found himſelf under the ne- 
ceffity of adopting different proceedings ; which 
he could not do, without affembling the great na- 
tional council; whom, as the alliance with Spain 
was given up, he thought to render more ſatis- 
fed with his adminiſtration, _ 85 
At the meeting of parliament, his 
4A. P. 1624. majeſty repreſented to both houſes, the 
grounds of his allegations againſt the Spaniſh court; 
and condeſcended to ſolicit their opinion, which 
he had ever before neglected, upon the impor- 
tant circumſtance of his ſon's intended marriage. 
Buckingham preſented to a committee of both 
| houſes of parliament a paper, which he affirmed 
to be a full and accurate account of the meaſures 
purſued with reſpect to the propoſed alliance with 
Spain; and though it contained a great number of 
groſs miſrepreſentations and palpable falſities, the 
prince of Wales vouched for the truth of all the 
articles, which even received the tacit approba- 
tion of the king himſelf, Notwithſtanding it 
contained many, circumſtances pal pably contra- 
dictory, the commons admitted the authenticity 
of this narrative; and having voted a large ſubſidy, 
reſolved to continue their ſupplies, as the circum- 
ſtances of the fate ſhould require. 

A favourable opportunity was afforded by this 
agreement between the king and the parliament, 
for paſſing a bill for the abolition of monopolies. 
This bill was conceived in terms expreſſing, that 
monopolies of every kind were contrary to the 
forms of the conſtitution, and deſtructive of the 
liderties of the people. The houſe of commons 
eſtabliſhed a new precedent, in confirmation of the 
power of impeachment ; which, two years pre— 
ceding, had been exerciſed in the caſe of the 
lord chancellor Bacon ; though for upwards of 
a century before that period, it had lain dormant, 
excepting when, on ſome particular occaſions, it 
had been revived, as the temporary means of in- 
flict ing royal vengeance. | 
While theſe matters were tranſacting in Eng- 
land, the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, 
became jealous of the increafing power of the houſe 
of Bavaria, and were highly incenſed by the inſolent 


conduct of the emperor. Having intimated their 


diſguſt to James, that monarch wrote to the king 
of Bohemia, adviſing him to lay down his arms, 
and ſubmit his cauſe to the arbitration' of him- 
ſelf and the emperor ; but Frederic rejected this 
propoſal ; and, could James have procured the 
concurrence either of- the French or the Dutch, 
he would have granted him every aſſiſtance with- 
in the compaſs of his power. But by an event 
that occurred at this period, the defighs in agi- 
tation between ſeveral of the European powers 
were entirely defeated. 

In the year 1619, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween England and the United Provinces ; where- 
in it was ſtipulated, that in conſideration of the 
difficulties and expence the Dutch had incurred, 
It obtaining from the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
the trade to the Molucca Iflands, Banda and 
Amboyna, two-thirds of that trade ſhould be en- 


. 


joyed by the Dutch, and that England ſhould 
have the remaining part. In purſuance of this 
agreement, Engliſh factoties were eſtabliſhed at 
the Moluccas, Banda, and Amboyna. After the 
Engliſh had been ſettled about two years at the 
laſt of the above-mentioned places, the Dutch 
conceived a deſign of depriving them of the ad- 
vantages they derived from their ſhare in the ſnice 
trade, In order to effect their treacherous defi zn, 
they pretended that the Engliſh and the rati, es, 
had engaged in a conſpiracy for ſeizing the Dutch 
fort of Amboyna; for this pretended conſpiracy, 
many of the Engliſh were ſubjected to the moſt 
excruciating torture; under which, however, 
with truly heroic fortitude, they perſiſted in a ſo- 
lemn declaration of their innocence ; but ten of 
theſe unhappy people, with nine Japaneſe, and 
one native of Portugal, were barbarouſly put to 
death, with circumſtances of the greateſt ig- 
nominy. | | N 

The king was now fully convinced, that Bucking- 
ham had been the principal cauſe of fruſtrating 
the marriage between his ſon and the infanta of 
Spain; and though he diſguiſed his reſentment, 
his enmity towards that imperious fayourite. daily 


increaſed. He waited with the utmoſt impatience 


for the return of the earl of Briſtol, hoping that he 
ſhould be enabled to extricate himſelf from his 
preſent difficulties, by the aſſiſtance of his advice. 

The duke, apprehending that Briſtol might 
make diſcoveries to the king and parliament, 
which he wiſhed to. be concealed from them, de- 
termined to exert every poſſible endeavour for 
preventing his appearance at court, With this 


view, he made application to James; and ſuch 


was the influence that he ſtill. poſſeſſed over the 
weak and infatuated monarch, that he. obtained 
a warrant for ſeizing Briſtol immediately. upon his 
landing in England, and committing him to the 
Tower. | 5 | 3 

Though Briſtol was ſoon releaſed from this un- 
merited confinement, James prohibited his ap- 
pearance at court, and ordered him to retite to his 


country-ſeat. The injured earl ſubmitted to the 
king's command, but inſiſted on being allowed 


the privilege of vindicating his innocence in pre- 
ſence of his ſovereign; and at the ſame time he 


{accuſed Buckingham, of being the ſole caufe of 


the failure of the negociation for a marriage be- 


| tween the infanta and the prince of Wales. 


Alarmed at the ſleady and reſolute behaviour of 
Briſtol, the duke prevailed upon the prince of 


Wales to join with him in intimating, that they 
[were willing to effect a full reconciliation, pro- 


vided he would acknowledge that his late con- 
duct towards them had been reprehenſible in 
many inſtances; but Briſtol rejected this pro- 


poſal with contempt, declaring that he would 


never purchaſe court favour at ſo dear a rate as the 
expence of his honour ; the favourite reſolved to 


procure every poſſible machination, that ſeemed + 


likely to contribute towards 
deſtruction. 

While the attachment of the prince of Wales 
to Buckingham, and the irreſolution of the 
kept the court in a ſtate of anxious ſuſpence, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador endeavoured to expoſe the de- 
linquency of the favourite, by means of a paper 


effecting his entire 


which he preſented to James; intimating at the 


ſame time, that he wiſhed him to peruſe it in pri- 
vate. In this paper it was aſſerted, that the prince 
of Wales and Buckingham had formed a con- 
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ſpiracy againſt the king, and that the whole court 
was entirely at their devotion ; that cabals, high- 
ly dangerous to the king's perſon and government, 
were forming among the leaders of the popular 
party in bot pts, of parliament; and that 
therefore it was neceſſary, for ſpeedy and effectual 
meaſures to be purſued, for chaſtifing the promo- 
ters of this dangerous faction. This repreſenta- 
tion, however, had no other effect, than that of 
exciting in the king ſome ſlight ſymptoms of jea- 
louſy with regard to Buckingham ; but in a ſhort 
time, theſe entirely ſubſided. 

The houſes of parliament being prorogued on 
the twenty-ninth of May, it was judged expe- 
dient to make preparations for oppoſing the Spa- 
niards, and affording aſſiſtance to the elector Pa- 
latine. An army, compoſed of fixty thouſand 
men, was therefore raiſed, and tranſported to 
Holland, under the command of four young no- 


blemen, who had manifeſted an anxious defire 


of fignalizing their valour on this occaſion, 

In the mean time, the ear] of Holland, who 
had been diſpatched to the court of France, tranſ- 
mitted an account to the king, that Lewis XIII. 
was. inclinable to engage in a treaty of marriage 
between his fiſter the princeſs Henrietta Maria, 
and the prince of Wales; and in conſequence 
hereof, the earl of Carliſle was diſpatched to 
France, to act in conjunction with the earl of 

Holland, in the negociation of the marriage 
treaty. gry | 

James was at this time employed in proſecuting 
the laws againſt the popiſh recuſants ; but Lewis 
no ſooner interpoſed in behalf of the catholics, 
than, leſt his ſon ſhould be diſappointed of his 
bride, he declined this meaſure ; and reſtored to 
liberty all thoſe people of the Romiſh perſuaſion, 
who had been apprehended in conſequence of a 

etition from the parliament, for baniſhing all the 
Jeſuits and ſeminary prieſts from the kingdom. On 
the tenth of November the marriage articles were 
figned, and in ſubſtance they correſponded with 
thoſe concluded with Spain. 

In the beginning of this year, the 
ng was attacked by a tertian ague, 
which put an end to his life, on the twenty-ſe- 
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The duke of Buckingham was ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
having haſtened the death of the king : but whether there 
was ſufficient ground to juſtify this ſuſpicion, cannot be 
_ aſcertained. ; 

+ The ſtate of political affairs may ſometimes render 


difimulation in a king not only excuſable, but even highly 
_ neceſſary and commendable ; but this ſpecies of diſimu- 


two and twenty years &. 


venth of March, in the fifty-ninth year of his 


age, after he had ſwayed the ſcepter of England 

Some writers deſcribe James as a prince of pro- 
found learning, and others as a mere pedant; 8 
is mentioned by ſome as a miracle of wiſdom, 
while others ſpeak of his abilities with the utmoſt 
contempt : but there are few who do not admit 
that he was extravagantly vain and oſtentatious 
He endeavoured to ſtretch the royal prerogative 
beyond the limits preſcribed by the conſtitution of 
England; and to effect this point, made violent 
attacks upon the liberties of his ſubjects; but he 
was oppoſed by the parliament, with a degree 
of ſpirit that will reflect upon them eternal ho. 
nout. Diſſimulation was a ſtriking trait in the 
character of James; and this he practiſed, even 
in the moſt common occurrences of life, in ſo 
groſs and obnoxious a manner, as to render his 
memory truly contemptible . His notions of 
politics were exceedingly confined, and he was 
ſlaviſhly attached to his own maxims of govern- 
ment ; hence he was involved in many difficulties 
and his adminiſtration excited the ridicule of the 
other European powers. He valued himſelf on 
the circumſtance of having maintained a peaceable 
reign ; but this is to be aſcribed to his pufillani- 
mity, indolence, and love of eaſe, rather than 
his judicious management of the fein of power, 
With regard to religion, though he affected great 
piety, he was irreſolute and wavering, being 
neither a good proteſtant nor a conſiſtent catholic, 


In the beginning of this reign, the firſt officer, 
called the maſter of the ceremonies, was appointed; 


and one principal part of his buſineſs was, to in- 
troduce foreign ambaſſadors to court. Sir Hugh 
Middleton, a private citizen of London, pro- 
jected the important and very uſeful plan of con- 
veying water, for the ſupply of the metropolis, 
through a channel cut from Ware, in Hertford- 
ſhire ; and this ſtream received the name of the 
New River. This reign was alſo rendered memo- 


| rable, by the eſtabliſhment of the American co- 
lonies, which rapidly increaſed to a ſurprizing 


eminence of power and grandeur 17. 


„1 — 


Ry 


lation, bears no ſimilarity to that adopted by James; it is 
the reſult of deep penetration, and refined policy. 

t In the courſe of this work, an account will be given of 
the growth of theſe colonies, with an impartial detail of 
the cauſes of their ſeparation from the mother country, and 
a circumſtanial narrative of the rife and progreſs of ihe 
American war, : | 
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| PON the deceaſe of James, his ſon Charles | 


prince of Wales, who was now in the twen- 
ty-ffth year of his age, was proclaimed king with 
the uſual ſolemnities; and on this occaſion, va- 
ous demonſtrations of joy were manifeſted by 
the people, who conſidered Charles as being en- 


dowed with ſuch qualities, as could not fail of ren- [] 


dering them perfectly happy under his admini- 
ration. ; 1 op ; | 
gy after the funeral of his father, Charles 
diſpatched a meſſenger to France, to haſten the 
departure of the princeſs Henrietta Maria, to 


weeks previous to the deceaſe of the late king, 
She arrived at Dover on the twelfth of July, and 
being accompanied by the king to Canterbury, 
the marriage was conſummated the following 
evening. This alliance cauſed great encourage- 
ment to be given to the papiſts, and is juſtly con- 
of this reign. _ . | 

Upon the meeting of parliament, Charles, in 
a conciſe ſpeech, repreſented to both houſes the 
fituation of public affairs; exhorted them to pro- 
ſecute the meaſutes propoſed by his father, for re- 


whom he had been eſpouſed by proxy, about fix 


ſidered as the principal ſource of the unhappineſs 
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to inflame the enmity of the people, whoſe favour 
it was his intereſt to ingratiate ; his requeſts were 
conveyed in imperative language, that ſeemed to 
imply threats in caſe of refuſal; by obſerving, 
that gentle treatment would familiarize him to 
parliaments, it was underſtood, that he meant t6 
inſinuate, that harſhneſs would prove ſo diſguſting; 
as to induce him to aboliſh thoſe popular aſſem- 
blies. But, however defirous he might be of 
uſurping this power, the parliament was firmly 
reſolved to oppole ſo flagrant a violation of their 
conſtitutional rights. UT e by 

Deſpairing of obtaining a ſupply, before the 
parliament had fat a fortnight at Oxford, Charles 


diſſolved them; but he ſtill adhered to his reſo- 


lution of proſecuting the war againſt Spain. And 
to ſupply his immediate neceſſities, he . iſſued 
privy-ſeals for obtaining loans from his ſubjects; 
whereby he was enabled to equip a fleet conſiſting; 


of eighty ſhips. 


In the mean time, he diſpatched the duke of 
Buckingham and the earl of Holland, on an em- 


| bafly to the United Provinces; and at the Hague 


theſe noblemen met the ambaſſadors of France 
and Denmark, and in conjunction with them, and 
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ſtoring the elector Palatine to his dominions ; and 
intimated, that the exigenciesof ſtate would require 
a confiderable ſupply. The commons, after 
warmly debating on the ſubject of public griev- 
ances, came to a reſolution of granting the king 
two ſubſidies, not amounting to more than a hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand pounds: but at the 
ſame time, both houſes united in a petition to the 
throne againſt recuſants, mentioning the dangers 
to be apprehended from the increaſe of popery ; 
enumerating the ſeveral cauſes of this increaſe, and 
the remedies that appeared to be moſt effectual for 
ſuppreſſing the evil. The king's reply was highly 
ſatisfactory to the petitioners ; but his ſubſequent 
conduct, was by no means calculated to realize the 
hopes that he encouraged his parliament to enter- 


the States General, they concluded a treaty ; the 
object of which was, a reſtoration of liberty in 
the German dominions. | 
Sir Edward Cecil, after being promoted to the 
title of viſcount Wimbleton, was appointed to 
the chief command of the fleet lately fitted out, 
and the earl of Effex was conſtituted vice-admi- 
ral. The admiral directed his courſe immedi- 
ately for Cadiz, where he found every neceſſary 
preparation made for maintaining a reſolute de- 
tence. An attack was made upon port Puntal, 
with twenty Engliſh and five Dutch ſhips, under 
the command of the earl of Eſſex; whoſe con- 
duct in this action was ſo impetuous, that the 
commander in chief accuſed him of having per- 
mitted the enemy's ſhipping, which lay immedi- 
[ately under his guns, to eſcape unhurt. What- 
ever cenſure was due to Eſſex, it is certain that 
the Spaniards, finding themſelves unequal to ſuſ- 
tain a ſucceſsful conteſt with the enemy, retir- 
ed into port Real. | 


5 * 


tain, | 
Upon the plague breaking out in London, the 
parliament was adjourned, and appointed to meet 
at Oxford. Among the members of the houſe 
of commons, were ſeveral men of diſtinguiſhed | 


abilities, who, animated by the glorious ſpirit of flex, after ſeveral unſucceſsful att 


| | empts to. 
_ liberty, determined to avail themſelves of the ad- || ſubdue the Puntal on that fide, abandoned the 
vantage which the pecuniary diſtreſſes of the king 


| enterprize as impracticable; in conſequence of 
afforded; and to exert their utmoſt efforts for cir- [| this, Sir John Burroughs, an old and experienced 
cumſcribing the prerogative of the crown, which 


[| officer, landed his regiment ; and, after repulfi 
they were fully perſuaded, Charles, who inherited ||a body of Spaniards who. oppoſed his debarka- 


the arbitrary principles of his father, was inclin- || tion, marched. up to the fort, which preſently 
able to extend beyond all reaſonable bounds. ſurrendered. But this acquiſition was productive 
This patriotic parliament ſuſtained a reſolute || of no good conſequences ; for the Engliſh troops, 
defence of the freedom of their country, and || many of whom were not regularly diſciplined, 
came to a reſolution of voting no further ſupplies, || indulged themſelves to ſuch: exceſs with the Spa- 
unleſs the king made certain conceſhons n niſh wines, that univerſal confuſion enſued. At 
able to civil lit erty. 45 Illength animoſities prevailed, among the officers, 
Exaſperated at the conduct of parliament, in IF intemperance produced a variety of diſeaſes 
refuſing to grant ſupplies for proſecuting the war || among the men. The troops being reimbarkes 
be had undertaken at their own deſire, the king || the fleet returned to England without obtai ing 
expreſſed himſelf in terms that ſerved further any advantage, notwithſtanding the moſt, favoyr- 
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able opportunity was afforded, of atchieving a 
exploit of great conſequence. | 


Thus diſappointed in the ſanguine expectati- 
ons he had formed from this expedition, the 
king again applied to parliament, requeſting that 
they would grant him ſupplies for enabling him 
to proſecute the Spaniſh war; for the inconveni- 
encies he had already experienced, were not ſuffi- 
cient to i rey him of the ill policy of con- 
inuing hoſtilities againſt Spain. 

n The aden having aſſembled 
A. P. 1626. on the fixth of February, the king re- 
preſented to them the ſtate of his finances, and 
particularized the ſeveral public exigencies which 
made it neceſſary to requeſt an immediate ſupply. 
In conſequence of this application, the commons 
voted his majeſty three ſubfidies and three fit- 
teenths, and preſently afterwards they added ano- 
ther ſubſidy. 
The duke of Buckingham, who was in the 
higheſt favour with the king, became an object 
of public deteſtation, and the commons im- 
eached him of high crimes and miſdemeanours ; 
alledging that he had, by unjuſt means, engroſſed 
fo himſelf many lucrative offices; neglected his 
duty, as high admiral of England, ſupplied the 
French with ſhips to ſerve againſt the Hugonots, 
and adminſtered potions to the king, without the 
knowledge of his phyſicians, which there was 
reaſon to ſuſpect had haſtened his death. As the 
trial was not brought to an iſſue, it cannot be de- 
eided whether theſe accuſations were juſtly found- 
ed; but ſome of the facts with which the duke 
was charged, appear to be mere fictions, ſuggeſt- 
ed by envy and reſentment. | 971 

Notwithſtanding the vigorous manner in which 
the commons proceeded againſt Buckingham, the 
king continued to him his countenance and fa- 
vour. During the r of a popular cla- 
mour, on occaſion of Buckingham being elected 
to ſucceed the earl of Suffolk, as chancellor of 
the univerfity of Cambridge, Charles was ſo im- 
prudent as to write to the univerſity, compli- 
menting them on their judicious choice; and in 
a meſſage to the houſe of commons, he went ſo 
far as to declare, that, if they refuſed him ſup- 

plies, he would have recourſe to new eouncils, 


houfe reſolved, while it was yet in their power, 
to ſecure the conſtitution by ſuch impregnable. 
barriers, that no king or miniſter ſhould, in fu- 
ture, uſe ſuch inſulting language to parliament 
with impunity. Two members, who had ma- 
naged the impeachment againſt Buckingham, be- 
ing committed to 1 the houſe reſolved to 
ſaſbend all public bufineſs, till they ſhould have 
received ſatisfaction for the violation of their pri- 
vileges. | | 
The king endeavoured to juſtify himfelf by 
urging, that the members who were under con- 
finement, had, in their impeachment, uſed ſedi- 
tious expreſſions; but upon examination, this 
charge appeared to be groundleſs, and the parties 
were therefore diſmiſſed. 
at once to convince the people more fully of the 
' King's arbitrary principles, and to increaſe the 
indignation and reſentment of parliament, _ 
The ſpirited example of the commons, deter- 


* mined the houſe of lords to vindicate their con- 


ſtitutional rights and privileges; and therefore, 
they reſolutely infiſted on the releaſe of the earl 


ef Arundel, who had been lately committed to 


— 


| 


| | enacted againſt them. 
| Alarmed at this preſumptuous conduct, the 


This tranſaction ſerved || 
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the Tower; and, after many delays, the king 
though . with much reluctance, complied with 
their requiſition, TE | 

Charles had ſolemnly pledged his royal word 
to the preceding parliament, that he would te. 
dreſs all the grievances eomplained of in the ye. 
titions, relating to innovations on the eſtabliſheq 
religion: but he vainly imagined, that unleſs the 
commons complied with his unreaſonable requeſts 
he ſhould be exempted from all obligation to ful. 
fil his engagement. As he availed himſelf or 
every opportunity of procraſtinating the perform. 
ance of his promiſe, the commons claimed the 
execution of the penal laws enaCted againſt the 
catholicsz and, at the ſame time, preſented to 
his majeſty a lift of the perſons inveſted with of. 
fices under government, who were ſuppoſed to 
be attached to the popiſh religion. By this me. 
thod of proceeding, they meant to include the 
duke of Buckingham, as bis mother, who pro. 


feſſed the Romiſh faith, had a great influence over 


him ; and'it was ſuppoſed, the duke's conſequence 
and authority was one of the principal cauſes of 
the lenity the papiſts experienced. 7 

After every endeavour had been exerted, it was 
found impracticable legally to convict the duke 
of any crime; but the parhament petitioned the 
king, to remove Buckingham for ever from his 
councils, Exaſperated at this conduct, the king 
diſſolved the parliament, notwithſtanding the 
peers ſupplicated that his majeſty would permit 
the parliament to continue fitting. Apprized of 


their approaching diſſolution, however, the con- 


mons drew up, and circulated among the people, 
a memorial, which they hoped would amply juſ- 


| tify their proceedings. 


In juſtification of himſelf, the king publiſhed 
a declaration, explanatory of the reaſons that had 
induced him to diffolve the parliament, Theſe 
publications produced violent contentions among 
the partizans of each fide ; and the popular dil- 
content aroſe to ſuch a height, that it was judged 
expedient to make application to the council to 
effect a compromiſe. The council iſſued a com- 
miſſion for compounding with the catholics, and | 
diſpenfing with the execution of the penal laws 
In conſequence of this 
meaſure, the king's treaſury was repleniſhed, and 
his inclination to indulge the recuſants and mor- 
tify the puritans, againſt whom he entertained an 
implacable enmity, was fully gratified. 

In order to raiſe a formidable army, an order 
of council was iſſued for the maritime towns to 
equip a certain number of ſhips of war, and the 
city of London was ordered to provide twenty | 
veſſels for the ſervice of government, The coun- 
eil alſo paſſed an edict, purporting, that in the 
preſent exigency of public affairs, conſiderable 
ſums of money were indiſpenſibly required; and 
recommending as the moſt ſpeedy and convenient 
mode of ſupply, a general loan from the public, 
to be levied upon the people according to their 
reſpective aſſeſſments. 

The following injunction was delivercd to the 
commiſſioners, appointed to execute this unpo- 
pular reſolution: © If any perſon ſhall refuſe to 


* lend, and ſhall make delays and excuſes, and 


« perfiſt in his obſtinacy, you ſhall examine him 
c upon oath, whether he has been dealt with, to 
E deny or refuſe to lend, or make an excuſe for 


« not lending; who has dealt with him, an 
« whar ſpeeches and /perfoaſions were uſed f 


deavours of elerical ſubtlety, or the menaces of 


ſelves, but vigorouſly exerted themſelves in per- 


extenſive poſſeſſions, who vindicated their rights 


Bench; and the public expectation was power- 


it was affirmed, that the judges could not defend 
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that purpoſe. And you ſhall alſo charge every 
« ſuch perſon in his majeſty's name, upon his 
« allegiance, not, to reveal to any perſon what 
i his anſwer was“ 7 
This tyrannical inquiſitorial power raiſed the 
contempt, ridicule, and abhorrence of the whole 
body of the people; and its abſurdity was ſo 
roſs, that they entertained but little apprehen- | 
fon of its proving productive of dangerous con- 
Several mercenary and flaviſh de- 
endants upon government, preached and publiſh- 
ed diſcourſes, recommending the loan, juſtifying 
the abominable doctrine of paſſive obedience, 
contending that the ſtate was veſted in the 
king alone, and condemning, as ſeditious and 
impious, all reſtrictions tending to circumſcribe 
the prerogative of the crown. So deſirous was the 
king of diffuſing theſe doctrines, that archbiſhop 
Abbot, a prelate of great virtue and learning, 
was ſuſpended from the exerciſe of his function, 
and compelled to refide at one of his country- 
ſeats, merely for refuſing to ſanction one of theſe 
ſermons, preached by one Sibthorpe, a ſubmiſhve 
engine of government. So ardent a zeal, how- 
ever, did the people diſplay in vindication of their 
independency and freedom, that not all the en- 


the ſovereign, were capable of deceiving their 
diſcernment, or diminiſhing their courage : to 
ſuch a degree did their ſpirit extend, that many 
of them not only boldly refuſed theſe loans them- 


ſuading their neighbours to reject an impoſition ſo 
oppreſſive. | ERS 

Thoſe who refuſed to comply with the direc- 
tions of the council, were ordered into confine- 
ment: but were generally diſcharged, on repre- 
ſenting their caſe to his majeſty. Among the moſt 
ſpirited upon this occaſion were, five knights, of 


at their own expence ; claiming their liberty, 
not as a royal indulgence, but as a legal privilege. 
As no reaſon had been publiſhed for their impri- 
ſonment, which was only authorized by a warrant, 
figned by the king and council, it was aſſerted, 
that according to law, this was not ſufficient for 
detaining them, or refuſing to admit them to bail, 
19 16, This matter was brought to a regu- 
7 lar inveſtigation in the court of King's 
fully engaged upon an affair, that intimately con- 
cerned every ſubject of the realm. Upon a full 
examination of all the arguments it appeared, | 
that the parliaments of England had guarded with 
the utmoſt vigilance againſt the invaſions of arbi- 
trary dominion; and therefore had paſled fix 
moe. ſtatutes, and alſo a particular article, for 
the ecurity of civil liberty, in Magna Charta, 
that ſubſtantial baſis, upon which our political 
ſyſtem is principally reſted. It alſo appeared, 
that in any alarming convulſions of the ſtate, ſuch 
as the depredations of our natural enemies, or 
the violence of inteſtine commotions, theſe ſta- 
tutes had been diſregarded : but as no ſuch emer- 
gencies could be urged upon the preſent occaſion, 


* 


theſe defpotic meaſures, which were not only a 
direct violation of written law, but a daring in- 
fringement upon the principles of our excellent 
conſtitution. 5 

5 This was ſo palpable an invaſion of the liber- 
ties of the ſubject, that it was impoſſible for the 
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judges to give it a legiſlative ſanction; and there- 


fore they. ordered the knights into priſon again, 
and rejected all bail for their enlargement. This 


inſtance of injuſtice, however arbitrary and op- 
preſhve, was not the only one under which the 
people groaned at this period, © 
The troops, that were raiſed for the ridiculous 
attack on Cadiz, were quartered in various parts 
of the kingdom, and contributions were levied on 
the reſpective counties to ſupport them. A num- 
ber of perſons too of inferior condition, who had 
concurred in oppoſing theſe illegal proceedings, 
were taken into cuſtody, and compelled to enter 
into the army or navy; and this is the origin of 
impreſſing, an odious and oppreſſive meaſure in all 
countries, but peculiarly ſo in a ſtate celebrate 
for the liberty of its inhabitants. G 
_ Whilſt his majeſty, by theſe deſpotic meaſures, 
excited the univerſal indignation of his ſubjects ; 
whilſt all his attempts againſt the houſe of Au- 
ſtria were ineffectual ; whilſt the only methods 
which he took to recruit his finances, were illegal 
extortions from his people ; it ſeems wonderful to 
every reaſonable mind, that he ſhould begin hoſti- 
lities with France, and raſhly engage in a war 
with two potentates, whoſe combined powers were 
ſufficient to contend with the united force of all 
the European ſtates. This abſurd undertaking is 
aſcribed to the advice of Buckingham, who is 
ſaid to have been led to propofe the enterprize by 
a circumſtance which could not be credited, it his 
imperious nature and exorbitant ambition were not 
univerſally known. The affair is ſimply this: 
Buckingham was ſent over to be preſent at the 
ceremony, when Charles was married by proxy to 
the princeſs Henrietta, and to eſcort the queen in 
her paſſage to England. His elevated rank, the 
magnificence of his train, and the dignity of his 
demeanour, conſpired to raiſe him high in the 
eſtimation of the French, who behaved to him 


with every token of attention and reſpe&t. The 
variety of honours which he received from this 


court, rendered him abſolutely giddy with pride 
and ſelf-admiration; and in the exceſs of his 
vanity, he preſumptuouſly endeavoured to excite 
the affection of the queen- mother: and he is re- 
ported, to have had no little influence in the breaſt 
of that princeſs. This rumour was certainly 
grounded upon more than mere conjecture; for 
when the buſineſs, for which he had been ſent to 
Paris was accompliſhed, and he had quitted that 
place, he ſecretly returned, obtained an inter- 
view, and was diſmiſſed with a rebuke, conceived 


in terms, and conveyed in a manner, that more in- 


dicated affection than diſpleaſure. This cireum- 
ſtance being diſcovered to cardinal Richlieu, who 
acted with an uncontrouled authority in the French 
cabinet at this time, that miniſter, inſtigated by 
motives of envy and jealouſy, reſolved to fruſtrate 
the deſigns of the aſpiring duke. For this pur- 
poſe he induced Lewis, when Buckingham was 
making preparations for another embaſſy to 
France, to acquaint him by a meſſage, * that he 


“ muſt relinquiſh his defign of ſuch an expedi- 


e tion.“. Stung with vexation and revenge, the 
arrogant Buckingham declared, “ that all the 
e power of France ſhould not prevent his ſeeing 
© the queen; and from that moment, he de- 


* 


x 


termined to foment hoſtilities between the two 
kingdoms, ef 


As frequent diſguſts had been expreſſed againſt 


the queen's domeſtics, he employed this eircum- 
| 4 K 155 ſtance 
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ſtance to induce Charles to diſcharge all her French 
attendants, by which means a principal article in 
the marriage treaty was manifeſtly violated. Eng- 
liſh ſhips of war were not only allowed, but even 
encouraged by him, to capture French merchant- 
men; which, by his management, were condemned 
as lawful prizes. Finding, however, that even 
this injurious treatment was not ſufficient to pro- 
duce an open rupture, that France only anſwered 
with memorials or remonſtrances, or at fartheſt 
by acts of reprizal, he reſolved to employ his ut- 


moſt efforts in favour of the duke of Soubize, | 


and to enter at once into a military enterprize 
againſt that kingdom, . 

The duke of Soubize, who rigorouſly adhered 
to the intereſts of the Hugonots, was at this pe- 
riod in England ; and, prompted by the perſua- 
fion and countenance of Buckingham, was en- 
gaged in warmly imploring his majeſty, to under- 
take the protection of theſe unhappy people. He 


endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to enforce his | 


entreaties, by a variety of plauſible arguments; 
and the king, though exceedingly prejudiced 
againſt the Hugonots, from their ſimilitude to the 
puritans, was ſo influenced by the urgent impor- 
tunity of his haughty favourite, that he equipped 
a conſiderable armament to attack France; and 
gave the command of the fleet to him, notwith- 
ſtanding he was wholly inexperienced in the mi- 
litary and naval ſciences. 


The fleet failed to Rochelle, and the men diſ- 
embarked without oppoſition : but the inhabi— 
tants of the town, reaſonably alarmed at the hoſtile 
appearance of the Engliſh, ſhut their gates againſt 
them, ſaying they deemed it imprudent to admit 
allies, of whoſe viſit they had received no previous 
intimation. All the operations of Buckingham 
were equally imprudent and unſucceſsful. So un- 
Harney was he for executing. the commiſhon he 
had undertaken, that inſtead of attacking Oleron, 
a defenceleſs iſland, abounding with all the ne- 


ceſſaries of life, he directed his courſe to the 


iſland of Rhé, which was defended by a ſtrong 
e and powerfully fortified by its ſituation. 

e diſembarked his troops with confiderable loſs, 

and was ſo dilatory in his operations, that the 
| French were allowed a reſpite of five days; during 
which interval, the fort of St. Martin was plenti- 
fully ſupplied with proviſions, and put into a re- 
ſpectable ſtate of defence. He was likewiſe ſo totally 
regardleſs of what was tranſacting at ſea, that the 
e almoſt daily received conſiderable rein- 
forcements. The place being thus ſtrengthened, 
Buckingham deſpaired of being able to reduce 
it by famine; and therefore, without effecting a 
breach, raſhly made an aſſault upon the garriſon; 
and by this injudicious proceeding, he loſt a great 


number of his troops. Learning that a body of 


French troops had landed by ſmall detachments 
at Prie, he made a retreat; but this was done in 
ſo unſkilful a manner, that a great number of his 
foldiers were ſlain by the enemy. He returned to 
England: with only two-thirds of his men, and 
the deep diſgrace he incurred from his country, 
was only counterbalanced by the circumſtance 
of having, in ſeveral inſtances, manifeſted per- 
ſonal Rong. | 
he reſult of Buckingham's expe- 
A. is Ha dition, ſerved till 2 to invents 
the diſſatisfaction that had long prevailed among 


the people, as well as their animoſity againſt the 


government. The public beheld their liberties 


* 


deftroyed, illegal taxes impoſed, the trade of tha 
kingdom in a ſtate of ſtagnation; their militar 
fame ſullied by two unſucceſsful expeditions. 
they were alarmed leſt more fatal calamities ſhovlg 
enſue from proſecuting a war againſt two form. 
dable powers; and the obſtinacy of the king in 
adopting the councils of Buckingham, was con. 
fidered as the cauſe of all theſe calamities. 
National affairs being thus circumſtanced, the 
king found himſelf under the diſagreeable ne. 
ceſſity of convening the parliament, In'compli. 
ance with the advice of Sir Robert Cotton, one 
of the creatures of Buckingham, it was agrecd, 
that the duke ſhould offer a propofition of con. 
voking the auguſt aſſembly; who had been re- 
peatedly injured and inſulted by the moſt daring 


violations of their privileges: It was imagined, 
| that by Buckingham's moving for the parliament 


to be convened, an intimation would be given 
ſufficiently obvious to inſpire the members with 
a belief, that the duke meant to effect ſo entire 3 
reformation, as to abandon all tyrannical meaſures, 
and prove himſelf a ſpirited friend to his country, 
But though the king and his contemptible mini- 
on entertained the moſt flattering expectations 
from this project, it was by no means productive 
of the deſired ſucceſs; for the leading men in 
both houſes, were poſſeſſed of too much difcern- 
ment to be deceived by fo ſhallow an artiſice. 

A parliament being convoked on the ſeven- 
teenth of March, ſeveral perſons who had been 
impriſoned, in conſequence of their oppoſition 
to the loan, were reſtored to liberty; and ſome _ 
other popular meaſures were purſued, with a view 
of obtaining a ſupply. In his ſpeech, the king 
declared, „ That if they ſhould not do their 
% duties, in contributing to the exigencies of 
* the ſtate, he muſt, in diſcharge of his conſci- 
* ence, uſe thoſe means which providence had 
« put into his hands, in order to ſecure that pre- 
“ rogative, which was endangered by the obſti- 
% nacy of ſome of his refractory ſubjects.” The 
lord-keeper then magnified the dangers, by which 
the nation was threatened from two branches of 
the houſe of Auſtria; and enforced the threat, 
inſinuated by the king, in words to the following 
effect: His majeſty had applied to parliament 
« for ſupplies, as being the mode moſt agreeable 
eto his gracious diſpoſition ; but if his application 
* was not complied with, there were other means, 
c to which recourſe muſt be had, for obtaining the 
e aſſiſtance which the exigencies of the ſtate in- 
6 diſpenſibly required; and he concluded with 
theſe words, delivered in an inſolent and mena- 
eing tone, „remember his majeſty's admonition; 


2 


„] ſay, remember it.“ 


Notwith wre ger haughty treatment, the par- 
liament, inſtead of complying with the king's de- 


mand in regard to a ſupply, proceeded to a ſe- 


rious diſcuſhon of the public grievances. Bil- 
letting ſoldiers upon private houſes, in order to 
intimidate the inhabitants to an acquieſcence in 
the oppreſſive meaſures of government; loans Þy 
benevolence and privy-ſeals; the impriſonment 
of thoſe who refuſed to lend; denying perſons, 
impriſoned without cauſe ſhewn, the benefit of the 


| habeas corpus act; reſtraining the exerciſe of law- 


leſs power; preſcribing the juſt limits of the roy- 
al prerogative, and ſecuring the rights and privt- 
leges of the people, were the important ſubjects 
N parliamentary deliberation. Theſe important 


points being maturely diſcuſſed, and ſeveral ſpi- 
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rited reſolutions paſſed, the commons proceeded 

to the buſineſs of granting ſupplies. A meſſage 

being delivered from his majeſty importing, that 

he would agree to any equitable b expedient they 

ſhould propoſe, for ſecuring their perſons, pro- 

erties, and privileges, they unanimouſly voted 

Lin five entire ſubſidies : but at the ſame time 

they alſo reſolved, that the vote of ſupply ſhould 
not be paſſed into a law, unleſs the public griev- 

ances were redreſſed; for they were apprized, that 

their vote declaratory of the illegality of former 
meaſures, would not prove ſufficient to guard their 
privileges from future innovations. The com- 

mons then appointed a committee to draw up that 
celebrated act, called the petition of rights; 

wherein, among other excellent clauſes, it was 

enacted, * that no man hereafter be compelled to 
te make or yield any loan or benevolence, tax, or 

« ſuch like charge, without common conſent by 

ce act of parliament.” . 


The king had recourſe to many ſtratagems, for 


ſuppreſſing the petition or bill of rights, being 
deſirous that the parliament ſhould rely ſolely on 
his royal word and promiſe for a redreſs of public 
grievances : but the commons reſolutely perfiſted 
in their patriotic deſign, and with difficulty ob- 
tained the concurrence of the upper houfe to the 

etition. ; 

The king came to the parliament on the ſecond 
of June, and gave an unfavourable anſwer to the 
petition, but in a few days after it received the 
royal aſſent. A bill was now paſſed for granting 
his majeſty a very conſiderable ſubſidy: but as 
many grievances ſtill remained unredreſſed, the 
commons preſented a remonſtrance to Charles, 
complaining, that Arminianiſm and the popiſh re- 


* 


ligion, were encouraged to a very alarming de- 


gree; that Neale biſhop. of Wincheſter, and 
Laud, lately promoted to the biſhopric of Bath 
and Wells, were active promoters of the Romiſh 
doctrines; that the trade of the kingdom was 
ruined ; that many ſhips, and a great number of 
men, had been loſt, in conſequence of the de- 
fence of the narrow ſeas being ſhametully neglect- 
ed; that the honour and ſafety of the nation were 
wholly diſregarded ;' and the remonſtrance con- 
cluded with theſe words: „Of all which evils 
© and dangers, the principal cauſe is the duke of 


„ Buckingham's exceſſive power, and his abuſe | 


« of that power.“. 5 

The houſe proceeded to conſider the bill relat- 
ing to tonnage and poundage; but apprehending 
that ſufficient. time would not be allowed them 
fully to diſcuſs this buſineſs, they appointed a 
committee to draw up a remonſtrance, expreſſive 
of the illegality of extorting tonnage and pound- 
age, without the authority of an act of parliament. 
To deprive the members of the opportunity of 
preſenting this remonſtrance, the king, after giv- 


ing the royal ſanction to the ſubſidy bills, ſud- 


enly prorogued the parliament from the twenty- 
fixth of June to the twentieth of October. 


Soon after the prorogation, Sir Richard Weſton, | 


a profeſſed papiſt, was appointed lord treaſurer, 
and created earl of Portland ; and Laud was tranſ- 


lated from the ſee of Bath and Wells, to that of 


London. Being now relieved from all parliamen- 
tary reſtraint, the king determined to engage in 
foreign wars ; but his expeditions abroad, were not 
leſs unſucceſsful than his domeſtic Naefe ghes— 


A fleet being equipped for. the relief of Ras 


a 


* 
chelle; the duke of Buckingham repaired to Portſ- 
mouth, in order to embark. Upon the deceaſe 
of a captain of foot, a lieutenant named John 
Felton, a man of reſpectable family, had ſoli- 
cited the duke, that he might be promoted to 
the command of the company; but being refuſed, 
he reſigned his commiſſion and retired in diſguſt. 
The implacable reſentment he harboured againſt 
the duke, was inflamed to ſo extravagant a de- 
gree, by a violent ſpirit of religious enthuſiaſm, 
that he entertained the abſurd idea, that by re- 
lieving his country from ſo great an enemy to re- 
ligion and virtue; he ſhould perform a ſervice 
highly acceptable to the Almighty. Under the 


impulſe of this blind and extravagant zeal, and 


rancorous ſpirit of revenge for ſuppoſed injury, 
he followed the duke to Portſmouth; and learning 
that he had an appointment with ſome gentlemen, 
waited near the houſe in order to ſeize the firſt op- 
portunity of executing his ſanguinary eat. 
Entering the outward door, the duke turned about 
in the paſſage to ſpeak to a commander in the 


army; at which moment, Felton plunged a knife 


into his heart. Buckingham exclaimed, “ the 


„ villain has killed me,” and inſtantly expired. 
The murderous blow was given unperceived by 


any of the perſons preſent ; but in a few minutes 
a hat was found, within which was faſtened a pa- 
per, whereon was tranſcribed, ſome few lines of 


| that part of the remonſtrance from the commons, 
which pronounced Buckingham to be an enemy 


to his country. Hence it was naturally conclud- 


ed, that the hat muſt have been dropped by the 


aſſaſſin; and Felton being obſerved without a hat, 
walking with great compoſure before the build- 
ing where he had perpetrated the murder, ſome 


perſon cried out, “here is the villain who ſtab- 


bed the duke ;” upon which the affaffin ſaid, in 
a reſolute tone, © true, Jam the man ;” and im- 
mediately expoſed his naked boſom to the drawn 
ſwords of the perſons who were preparing to take 


him into cuſtody, being defirous of inſtant death, 
rather than of ſuſtaining the diſgrace of a public ex- 
ecution. Being aſked, at whole inſtigation he had 
[perpetrated the horrid fact, he ſolemnly declared, 


that he had no confederates, and he had acted from 
no impulſe but the ſuggeſtions of his own con- 


ſcience; adding, that from the apprehenfion he 
ſhould periſh in the attempt, he had fixed a paper 


in his hat, to ſerve as the means of explaining 
his motive for committing the murder, Charles 
inſiſted that he ſhould be put to the rack, in order 


to extort from him a confeſſion of his accom- 


plices; but the judges reported to his majeſty, 
that though the practice of ſubjecting offenders to 
torture had been uſual in former days, they could 
not, conſiſtent with their duty, comply with a 
meaſure ſo totally contrary to the laws of the 
land. Felton was executed at Tyburn, and his. 
body was hung in chains at Portſmouth, 
The melancholy death of Buckingham, was the 
ſource of deep affliction to the king; who, to 
manifeſt his regret for the loſs of his favourite, 
continued all the creatures of the deceaſed in their 


employments, and made them the particular ob- 


jects of his favour and protection. 

In conſequence of the death of Buckingham, 
the command of the fleet devolved to the earl of 
Lindſay, who failed for the relief of Rochelle: 
but cardinal Richlieu having cauſed a ſtrong bar- 
ricado to be erected, the earl found that to ap- 
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ſity of ſurrendering at diſcretion. 

p The effects of three merchants of 
Ann London, one of whom was a member 
of parliament, being ſeized, in conſequence of 
their having refuſed to pay tonnage and poundage, 
the houſe of commons renewed their deliberati- 


ons reſpecting the illegality of theſe exactions. 


They alſo inveſtigated the characters of ſeveral 
of the clergy, who were obnoxious to the peo- 
ple; and particularly adverted to the advance- 


ment of Montague, who, notwithſtanding he was 


ſtrongly ſuſpected of popery, had been appoint- 
ed to the biſhopric of Chicheſter, They came to 
a reſolution of denying his majeſty the right of 
impoſing tonnage and poundage, but under cer- 
tain limitations; but the aſſembly being ſuddenly 
prorogued, this matter was not brought to a final 
iſſue. | FR gd 
Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine, being 
ſummoned to appear in the court of King's Bench, 


to anſwer for their ſpirited conduct in the houſe 


of commons, which the miniſter had repreſented 
as contrary to their oaths of allegiance, they re- 


' fuſed, as members of parliament, to account for 


their conduct to an inferior court; and in conſe- 
quence of this refuſal, they were ſentenced to 


impriſonment during the pleaſure of the king, 


to pay a certain fine, and to procure reſponſible 
ſureties for their future good behaviour. While 
the king thus gratified his reſentment, he render- 


ed himſelf odious to the people by his arbitrary 
proceedings; which urged him to inflict heavy 
puniſhments upon men, for acting in defence of 
the conſtitutional rights of their country. 


Deſpairing of bging able to prevail upon the 


commons to grant him a ſupply, the king judg- 


ed it expedient to conclude treaties with the two 


powers, againſt whom he had long maintained 


an unſucceſsful war. He alſo enter entered into 
a private negociation with Guſtavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, and engaged to ſupport that 


monarch in an invaſion upon the German domi- 
nions. But the Swede did not fulfil his part of 


the engagement, and therefore Charles recalled 
the troops he had levied for this ſervice. Laud, 


biſhop of London, ſucceeded the duke of Buck- 


ingham in the king's favour; and this prelate 


exerciſed great ſeverity againſt ſuch as did not 


rigidly conform to the ceremonies and worſhip 
of the church of England, to which he and 


others had united ſeveral regulations, bearing a 


reat fimilarity to thoſe of the papiſts; and hence 
Eis enemies reproached him with a deſign to in- 
troduce popery. But probably the intention of 
this eccleſiaſtic, was only to make the religious 
ceremonials of England vie in outward pomp 
and ſplendor with the church of Rome; and to 


harraſs the puritans and preſbyterians, towards 


whom he bore a moſt implacable enmity. 


48. Among other illegal methods of 
raiſing money, monopolies were now 
revived. The laſt parliament in the reign of 


James, when they aboliſhed monopolies, made a 
very equitable exception in favour of new 
. inventions, that no diſcouragement might accrue 


to the authors of ingenious diſcoveries. On pre- 
tence that this exception was not ſufficient, and 
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. * By the moderation of Abbot, and his earneſt deſire 
of preſerving the conſtitution inviolate, he incurred the 


| 


| oppreffive proclamations. 


' proach the town was utterly impracticable; and 
the inhabitants were, therefore, under the neceſ- 


of eſtabliſhing new companies and corporations, th 
grievances conſequent on monopolies were reviye by 
Immediately after an inſurrection in the x6. 
of Henry VIII. had ſubfided, the king, wih 
the concurrence or conſent of the parliament 5 
tabliſhed the council of Vork; and in this A 
well as in many other inſtances of arbitrary er. 
he was indulged. Excluſive of perſevering in 
ſome innovations introduced by his predeceſſor 
Charles enlarged the power of the council 9. 
York, inveſting it with a ſort of civil juriſqia; 
on, in ſome reſpects wholly diſcretionary, By 
this meaſure; all the northern counties were en. 
tirely abridged of the protection of the common 
law, and rendered ſubject to a power at once il. 
legal and oppreſſive. By virtue of obſolete laws. 
fines were impoſed by the Star-chamber and other 
courts, for not acting in conformity to new and 
The determinations 

in the Star-chamber were intolerably oppreſſiye: 
they infringed upon the privileges of the other 
courts, and denounced punithments ſevere beyond 
all example in the common courſe of juſtice, 
In the reign of Edward II: a law . 
was paſſed, purporting, that every 1632. 
ſubject of the realm, who was poſſeſſed of land- 


ed property to the amount of twenty pounds a 


year, ſhould appear at court and receive the ho- 
nour of knighthood. Edward VI. and queen 
Elizabeth had recourſe to this act, as an expedi. 
ent for raifing money ; but they only ſummoned 


ſuch to be knighted, as poſſeſſed forty pounds a 


year in land and upwards, and compounded 
with thoſe who declined the honour. Charles, 


wholly regardleſs of the great difference in the | | 


value of money fince the law was enacted, adopt- 


ed the example of thoſe ſovereigns. He nomi- 


nated commiſſioners for eſtimating the rates of 
compoſition, enjoining them not- to accept of 
ſmaller ſums than would have been paid upon a 
tax of three ſubſidies and a half. Sir David 


| Foulis having perſuaded one of his friends to re- 


fuſe compounding with the commiſſioners, he 
was fined in the enormous penalty of five thou- 
fand pounds. An office was eſtabliſhed for ſeal- 
ing playing- cards; and this inſtitution, had it not 
been abuſed, might have contributed towards the 
public exigencies, without proving oppreſſive to 
the ſubject; but, as it was adopted without the 
ſanction of the legiſlature, it ſerved to evince the 
arbitrary principles of the king. In conſidera- 
tion of a large ſum of money, a patent was grant- 
ed to a company, inveſting them with the exclu- 
five privilege of manufacturing ſoap; leather, ſalt, 
and many other articles were fobjected to the like 
reſtrictions; and even old linen rags were mono- 
polized. The whole tenor of the king's conduct, 
in ſhort, was ſubverſive of the conſtitution of the 
realm, and immediately tending to hurt the in- 
tereſts, and ruin the happineſs of his people. 
His implicit obedience to the will of the queen, 
was a material cauſe of thoſe unpopular meaſures 
which excited the indignation of his ſubjects, and 
deſtroyed the peace of his reign, She was a bi- 
gotted papiſt, and employed all her influence to 
urge him to proceedings injurious to the pro- 


teſtant intereſt, 


Upon the deceaſe of archbiſhop Ab- 


| | Rae? D. 1633. 
bot &, a prelate remarkable for his vir- * 95 by 


— 


c — 


imputation of puritanifm, 


* 


tue, moderation, and abhorrence of unconſtitu- 
tional meaſures, Laud was promoted to the ſee 


of Canterbury; and his ſeverity increaſed, in pro- 


portion to the increaſe of his power. In order to 
compel the Engliſh -preſbyterians to conform to 
the eſtabliſhed church, he perſecuted them with 
ſach rigour, that many of them embarked, with 
their families and effects, for the plantations in 
America; and he even iſſued injunctions for the 
Datch and Walloon churches, lately eſtabliſhed 
in England, to adopt the ſame mode of worſhip. 
Laud's perſecution of the people of the two latter 
perſuaſions, proved highly detrimental to com- 
merce, Which had been greatly benefited by the 


religious toleration having induced a great num-.| 


ber of foreigners to ſettle in the kingdom, 

In the ſpring of this year, Charles, attended by 
a number of the principal courtiers, went into 
Scotland, in order to paſs the ceremony of corona- 
tion, and to attempt the introduction of the 
Englith liturgy in that country. He found little 
dificulty in regulating the habits of the clergy ; 
but his endeavours to introduce the liturgy were 
productive of very unhappy conſequences, as will 
appear 1n the following pages. 1 

A barriſter of Lincoln's- inn named 
Prynne, a bigotted and fanatical puri- 
tan, was proſecuted in the Star-chamber, for pub- 
liſhing a book under the title of Hiſtriomaſtix ; 
wherein he endeavourcd to explode muſical and 
theatrical entertainments, and obliquely cenſured 
the king and queen, the biſhops, and the whole 
court, for countenancing thoſe diverſions. He 
was expelled the bar, ſentenced to ſtand on the 
pillory in two places, to have his ears cut off, to 
pay a fine of five thouſand pounds, and to be im- 
priſoned during the King's pleaſure, This rigo- 
rous puniſhment was inflicted at the inſtigation of 
archbiſhop of Land, who was a moſt violent 
enemy to diſſenters of every denomination. 

In the courſe of this year the tax of ſhip- money 
was impoſed, whereby the people were required to 
provide à certain number of ſhips, mariners, pro- 
viſions, and ammunition. At fiift, this tax was only 
levied upon the ſea- port towns, and other trading 
places; but it was afterwards made general, each man 
being commanded to pay his quota, according to 
aſſefment. This tax proved highly offenſive to 
the people, not as being extravagant, but becauſe 
it was levied without the concurrence of the legi- 
ſlature, and appeared calculated to ſerve as a pre- 
cedent for the introduction of other arbitrary im- 
poſitions. 8 
In May the king equipped a power- 
fleet, to the command of which he 
appointed the earl of Northumberland; ordering 
him to cruize in the Engliſh ſeas, and attack all 


32 


A. D. 1634. 


A. D. 1635. fu 


* 


* 


* Enpliſhmen have ſo much reaſon to boaſt of the equit- 
able form of government under which they at preſent live, 
that they can entertain no apprehenſion of danger from ſuſ- 
taining a legal conteſt with the ſovereign ; the powers of 
Whoſe prerogative are circumſcribed within ſuch juſt limi- 
tations, that he cannot, without utterly abſolving his ſub- 
edis from allegiance (for allegiance and protection are reci- 
procal obligations) commit a private injury without wound- 
ing the individual through the ſides of the law. 


+ It is ſaid of Hampden, that when the king expoſtulated | 


with him on the ſubje& of ſhip-money, and among other 
beaſons, to induce him to decline a further oppoſition to the 
tux, obſerved, that the ſum in diſpute was too. inſignificant 
r the conſideration of a man of his large poſſeſſion, he re- 
Nied to the following effect: * If your majeſty will call a 
free parliament, and they ſhall find it neceſſary to de- 
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| the fiſhing veſſels belonging to Holland that came 


in his way. In conſequence of this, the Dutch 
were reduced to the neceſſity of paying thirty 
thouſand pounds for the liberty of fiſhing in the 
Engliſh ſeas during that ſeaſon, In the courſe of 
this year died Thomas Parr, at the ſurprizing age 
of one hundred and fifty-two years. He was 
born at Drayton, in Shropſhire, in the laſt year of 
the-reign of Edward IV. ſo that he lived in the 
reigns of ten kings and queens of England. 

The king fitted out a ſtrong ſqua- , 5 4 
dron to go in queſt of a formidable 39. 
gang of pirates, whoſe depredations had long in- 
terrupted the trade of England; and this Si 
dron, in a ſhort time, entirely diſperſed this com- 
pany of deſperate adventurers, Bufton, an eccle- 
flaſtic, and Baſtwick a phyſician, were proceeded 
againſt in the Star-chamber for publiſhing pam- 
phlets, which were deemed ſeditious productions; 
and they were ſentenced to puniſhment, ſimilar to 
that denounced againſt Prynne. The exceſſive ſe- 
verity of the proceedings1n the Star-chamber, was 
attributed wholly to the interpoſition of the arch- 
biſhop Laud, whoſe ſuperſtition in the introduc- 
tion of new church ceremonials, could only be ex- 
ceeded by the extreme rigour he exerciſed to enforce 
an exact conformity to the ceremonies of religion. 

The king, by an affected and con- 45 

| 111 1637. 
temptible complaiſance, procured from 

the judges an opinion relating to the legality of 
impofing the tax of ſhip- money; purporting, that 
in virtue of the royal prerogative alone, his ma- 
jeſty had unqueſtionable authority to levy the tax. 
In conſequence of this declaration, the generality 
of the people ſubmitted, though reluctantly, to 
the tax: but John Hampden, a patriot of glorious 
and immortal memory, at the hazard of expoſing 
himſelf to all the dreadful effects of royal indig- 
nation *, reſolutely oppoſed this arbitrary ex- 
action, and determined to abide the iſſue of a legal 
proceſs. All the judges of England were aſ- 
ſembled in the Exchequer- chamber; and the ar- 
guments, on this important cauſe, occupied the 
ſpace of twelve days; during which time the 
people waited, in a ſtate of the moſt anxious im- 
patience, for the event of a trial, that was to de- 
cide the fate of national freedom. 

Though the crown lawyers were unable to pro- 
duce any ſolid arguments to invalidate the plead- 
ings of Hampden's counſel, the proftituted judges 
infamouſly decided the cauſe in favour of the 
king. But, notwithſtanding this determination, 
the patriot, in a great meaſure, obtained the re- 
dreſs for which he ſo nobly contended ; for his 
glorious example rouzed the people from their le- 
thargy, and animated them to reſiſt the oppreſ- 
five meaſures of the court +. 


2 —— 


mand half my eſtate, I ſhall think it my duty to reſign 
it without a murmur. But though Jam willing to ſacri- 
fice all to public neceſſity, I will yield nothing 70 vill 
and pleaſure ; ſince, in ſo doing, I ſhould be a traitor to 
the conſtitution of England,” —Had this man's e, 

contained a maſs of corruption; had his greedy eye luſted 
after the ſpoils of the public; had his proud heart panted to 
preſide in councils, or his head been ſo empty as to have 
ached for the frivolous adornment of a feather, how eaſy 
might he have been induced to ſacrifice his principles, his 
honour, and the freedom of his country, at the ſhrine of am- 
bition and avarice ? But, foremoſt, and almoſt alone, he boldly 
oppoſed the full torrent of flavery, and by a virtuous per- 
ſeverance, defended the liberties of his country from the 


— 
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daring attacks of a tyrant king. 


The time when Charles ſuggeſted the idea of 
eſtabliſhing the epiſcopal government, and the 
ceremonials of the church of England in the 
Scotch nation, may be dated as the period of his 
deſtruction. He ſent to Scotland the book of 
canons, and after that the liturgy, with orders 
that it ſhould be read on Eaſter-day. 

In purſuance of the king's proclamation, on 
Eaſter-day the dean began to read the ſervice in 
St. Giles's church, in Edinburgh. A violent 
clamour enſuing, the biſhop of Edinburgh ſtepped 
-Into the pulpit, in order to appeaſe the tumult : 
but ſo far from ſucceeding in his endeavours, 
ſtools were thrown at him, and he was otherwiſe 
treated with the moſt groſs indignity, It was with 
the utmoſt difficulty, that the civil magiſtrates ex- 
pelled the rioters : but after their excluſion, the 
doors were faſtened, and the dean proceeded to 
read the liturgy : he was, however,: continually 
interrupted by the exaſperated populace, who 
broke the windows of the church, and violently 
beat againſt the doors, vehemently exclaiming 
againſt the liturgy, as being calculated for the: 
introduction of popery. - Theſe diſorderly pro- 
ceedings were followed by other tumults at dif- 
ferent churches, of a nature equally alarming. 

Though the primate and the earl of Traquair 
repreſented to the king, the unconquerable averſion 
that the Scotch ſeemed to entertain againſt the 
liturgy, he perſevered in his reſolution of forcing 
them to conformity. However, he iſſued a pro- 
clamation, pardoning thoſe who had been con- 
cerned in the tumults, and exhorting people to 
comply with the mode of worſhip preſcribed by 
the law. But this was immediately oppoſed by 
a proteſtation, preſented by the earl of Hume and 
lord Lindſay *. The public diſcontent increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that in a ſhort time, four tables, 
as they were called, were eſtabliſhed in Edin- 
burgh ; one of theſe were formed by an affocia- 
tion of the nobility ; another was compoſed of 
gentry, a third of miniſters, and the fourth of 
burgeſſes. The firſt buſineſs that engaged the 
attention of theſe aſſociations, was that of pro- 
ducing what they called a covenant. 


This covenant, which was greatly the object | 


of popular attention, contained a formal adjura- 
tion of the Roman catholic religion; and a bond, 
by which the ſubſcribers reciprocally agreed, un- 
der the ſolemnity of an oath, to contend againſt 
all innovations of a religious nature, and to unite 
in mutual aſſiſtance againſt all who oppoſed them. 
A en The marquis of Hamilton was diſ- 

patched into Scotland as his majeſty's 
commiſhoner, and inveſted with powers to treat 
with the covenanters, for Charles was fearful that 


dangerous effects might reſult from this affair. | 


He offered to ſuſpend the canons and the liturgy, 
till their introduction ſhould be formal, regular, 
and legal, but infiſted upon an immediate re- 
nunciation and abolition of the covenant. They 
boldly aſſured the marquis, in anſwer to this pro- 
poſal, that they had entered into a general con- 
vention and agreement to maintain their rights, 
civil and ecclefiaſtical ; and were firmly reſolved to 
ſtake their property, and even exiſtence, in ſo 
laudable an undertaking. 
Perceiving that he was unable to alter their de- 
termination, the marquis haſtened to London ; 
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ment, where every public complaint was to be 


| of the malecontents very diſcreetly ſent a dutiful 


| As ſoon as the general afſembly of Edinburgh 
were convened, they pronounced epiſcopacy inthe 


This is the firſt inſtance of the tumultuous roceed- 


ings of the populace being countenanced by the nobility. 


oY 


but he was ordered to return immediately, with 
propoſals of a more condeſcending nature, Charles 
was now diſpoſed to abrogate the canons, the li. 
turgy, and high commiſſion-court, which had ex- 
cited the reſentment of the people. In purſuance 
of this deſign, his commiſſioner was authorized 
to convene an aſſembly firſt, and then a parlia- 


entirely removed. Theſe conceſſions, however, 
inſtead of being ſatis factory, ſtrengthened their 
firſt determinations; they even went ſo far, as to 
intimate an intention of convening a general af. 
ſembly themſelves, without the ſanction of royal 
authority. There ſubſiſted an order of the tables, 
the authority of which was above controul ; by 
which an elder from every pariſh was entitled to 
attend the preſbytery, and to vote in the choice 
both of all thoſe commiſſioners and miniſters; 
who ſhould be ſent to the aſſembly; and four lay. 
aſſeſſors were appropriated to every commiſſioner, 
who, though they poſſeſſed no vote themſelves, 
might interfere with their influence and opinion 
in the aflembly. 15 

On the twentieth of November, this aſſembly 
was convened at Glaſgow, merely by virtue of its 
own powers; and ſeveral acts were paſſed, aboliſh- 
ing the liturgy, canons, high commiſſion, excom- 
municating fourteen biſhops, renouncing all epiſ- 
copal authority, and even abrogating the ſub- 
ſcription of thoſe who had figned the confeſfion 
of faith, according to his majeſty's direction. 
The covenanters were determined to maintain 
theſe meaſures, by others no leſs violent. Troops 
were immediately collected, and inſtructed in mi- 
litary diſcipline; and ſeveral noblemen were very 
alert, in aſſembling their own vaſſals and domeſtics 
upon this occaſion. 8 

The king was no ſooner apprized of , 
theſe martial proceedings, than he de- 
termined to employ all his ſtrength in quelling 
the inſurgents. Sixteen ſail of large ſhips were 
fitted out with this intention, the command of 
which was given to the marquis of Hamilton, 
who was ordered to make a diverſion in the forces 
of the malecontents, and to ſail immediately to 
the Frith of Forth. The earl of Arundel, a 
nobleman of high birth, but without any reputa- 
tion for military or political knowledge, was in- 
truſted with the command of the army, which 
amounted to three thouſand horſe and twenty 
thouſand foot. Tt 

The infantry of the Scotch forces was equal to 
that of the royal army, but the cavalry inferior; 
the leaders were conſiderably more experienced, 
and the men were animated by the hope of difin- 
cumbering themſelves of that load which his ma- 
jeſty was ſolicitous to fix on them. But the officers 
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meſſage to his majeſty, ſoliciting a negociation 3 
and ſome fruitleſs endeavours having been made 
by one of the royal generals, the king agreed to 
the propoſition; in conſequence of which a 
peace was effected; it being ſtipulated, that the 
Scots troops ſhould diſperſe within eight and forty 
hours; that his majeſty's forts ſhould be reſtored, 
his regal authority recognized, and a general al- 
ſembly and parliament be immediately convoked, 
for the purpoſe of adjuſting all the matters of 
contention, 


church of Scotland to be unlawful ; 


condemning 
he the 
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the liturgy and canons as impoſitions of popery, 
and aſſerting the high commiſſion to be an exer- 
tion of deſpotiſm. After the aſſembly the par- 


liament met, and made many claims, that contri- 


buted ſtill farther to contract the royal prerogative; 
in conſequence of which, hoſtilities were again re- 
newed, much in favour of the malecontents, and 
conſiderably injurious to the royal party. 

When the laſt pacification was effected, the 
king's neceſſities compelled him to diſband his 
troops; but the malecontents being convinced 
that their demands would produce another con- 
tention, prudently diſplayed only the aſpect of 
eace when they diſcharged their forces. On 
the ſlighteſt intimation the officers were to be in 
readineſs; the ſoldiers received the ſame inſtruc- 
tions; and the ſpirit of zeal was ſo great, that 


the men aſſembled as ſoon as the ſignal was an- 


nounced. | 
With conſiderable difficulty, Charles was, at 
laſt, able to collect an army; but the exhauſted 


fate of the Exchequer, and the immenſe debts 


with which he was encuinbered, foon convinced 
him, that he was incapable of ſupporting his 
troops. In this perplexity he was reduced to the 
neceffity of calling a parliament, after an interval 
of eleven years, to ſupply the urgent'emergencies 


of the crown. 
p A letter from the covenanters to the 
e king of France was intercepted by the 
earl of Traquair, and tranſmitted to Charles; who 
tepenting his conceſſions, and incenfed at their 
ſubſequent demands, took this opportunity of 
breaking with them. f r 

Lord Loudoun, who was commiſſioner from the 
malecontents, and one of thoſe who had figned 
this letter, was ordered to the Tower; and his 
majeſty communicated the affair to the parliament, 
conceiving that he ſhould fill them with reſent- 
ment at the inſult, and terrify them with the dan- 
ger of this appeal to a foreign ſtate. All his ar- 
guments, however, were diſregarded by the com- 
mons; in conſequence of which, he went to the 
houſe of lords, and ſolicited that their influence 
with the other houſe might be exerted in his fa- 
vour, The lords complied with this deſire; but 
the commons determined to perſevere in lowering 


the pride of an arrogant monarch, and therefore 


voted the interference of the peers to be an in- 
fringement of their privileges. Incenſed at theſe 
meaſures, and apprehenſive of more violent pro- 
ccedings, the king diffolved the parliament. This 
was productive of additional murmuring in bis 
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but the Scots were reſolved to force a paſſage at 
all hazards. This, after ſome contention, being 
accompliſhed, they took poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle; 
and Conway was forced to make a haſty retreat to 
Durham: Meſſengers were ſent to the king, who: 
had reached York, humbly ſoliciting an inter- 
view, that they might communicate their griev- 
ances, though they had gained thefe advantages, 


His majeſty found, that the only means of check- 


ing their career would be to affent to their pro- 
poſitions, and therefore he conſented to a nes 
gociation ;- in conſequence of Which, ſixteen Eng- 
liſn noblemen were appointed to meet eleven Seot- 
tiſh commiſſioners at Rippon, there to hold a con- 
ference. The only effect of this meeting, was a 
mutual ſubſcription of preliminary articles, mak- 
ing proviſion for the ſupport of the Scotch army, 


and the reſtoration of that commereial intercourſe 


which had formerly ſubfiſted between the reſpee- 
tive countries. The negociation not being con- 
ducted with that degree of ſpirit the nature of 
the buſineſs called for, the commiſſion was trans- 
ferred to London, and the grievances laid before 
the commons; who were ſummoned to meet on 
the important occafion, on the third day of Novem- 
ber. The commons ſhewed an eager and parti- 
cular attention to every complaint exhibited; but 
the perſons to whom their reſentment was more 
peculiarly pointed, were the archbiſhop Laud 
and the earl of Strafford, whom they charged with 
having committed high treaſon, and ordered-into 


the cuſtody of the uſher of the black rod; and, 


in a ſhort time after this, the latter was ſent to 
the Tower. 2 4 5 8 

The Scottiſh commiſſioners, who acted in con- 
junction with the puritan party, impeached Laud, 
archbiſnop of Canterbury; accuſing him with 
being principally active in promoting all the diſ- 
turbances that then ſubſiſted both in England and 
Scotland, and exciting and encouraging inteſtine 
commotions between the ſubject and the king. 

The lord-keeper Finch was, at this time, of 
all the officers of ſtate the moſt obnoxious; and 
an accuſation againſt him was voted by a great 
majority. Finch, in order to elude the danger 
by which he was threatened, (privately withdrew, 
and took ſanEtuary among the Dutch. The ſpi- 
rited conduct of the commons, leffened daily the 
friends and adherents of the alarmed monarch ; 
who finding the ſtream of popular remonſtrance 


too rapid to be ſtemmed without danger, ſeem- 


ed particularly defirous of bringing about a re- 
conciliation. The committee appointed to in- 


ſubjects; and their reſentment was confiderably 


| veſtigate the privileges and rights of the ſubject, 
agmented, when they found that an agent from 


received poſitive orders to make out impeach- 
the pope was received at court in a public capa- || ments againſt the lord-keeper Finch, and all the 
aty, through the influence of the queen, who || other judges, for the extreme and general illega- 
Vas rigourouſly attached to the popiſh religion. lity of their proceedings. 1 2 

harles perceiving that the covenanters could || On every meeting of parliament violent ha- 
not be reduced to Obedience, unleſs he had re- wer | 


| rangues were produced, in "oppoſition to the 
courſe” to ſome extraordinary exertion, colleCed || ſhameful and tyrannical acts of ecclefiaſtical au- 


in army of two thouſand horſe, and nine thou- | 


land foot. The. earl of Northumberland was ap- 
pointed commander in chief, the earl of Stafford 


thority; and ſo juſtly offended and heated were 
the friends of freedom, at the arbitrary meafures 
of the courts of high commiſſion, in the pro- 


l "2s made lieutenant-general, and the command || vinces of Canterbury and Vork, that the com- 
i of the horſe- was given to lord Conway. | The || mons, by public requeſt, inveſted commiſſioners 
i: "moſt promptitude prevailed among the Scots, with power to examine into the tranſactions of 
C Whoſe army had already reached the Engliſh boun- || thoſe courts. 1 e ee aabathe 
1 _— and were encamped at Newburn, fituated || Charles, - ſtimulated by the. ſpirited A.D. 16 41. 
out four miles from Newoaſtle. A body of conduct of parliament, repaired to 40 


our thouſand men were entrenched on the other 


15 commanded by Conway, to defend the ford; 


the houſe of peers; where, in recommending diſ- 
patch in making proviſion for the fleet and _ 
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he took occaſion. to obſerve, in a ſpeech of no 
inconfiderable length, the nice diſtinction be- 
tween making alterations and reforming the 
modes of government; and told them, in pe- 
remptory terms, he could, on no condition, be 
brought to give a ſanction to an exemption of 
the biſhops from their places in the upper houſe. 
The commons at this time, deliberated on the 
temonſtrances of the miniſters in London againſt 
the biſhops, and the right of prelates to a ſeat 
in parliament; but on a reference of this point 
to the upper houſe, it was oppoſed by a very 
reat majority. The commons, not in the leaſt 
Earned by this repulſe, preſented to the 
peers, nine reaſons, ſhewing the neceſſity of the 
excluſion ſought for. This proceeding of the 
commons had very little weight; for, in a few 
days after, the peers almoſt unanimouſly voted, 
that the prelates ſhould be maintained in their 
right to fit in parliament, The commons deter- 
mining not to ſhrink from their reſolution, a re- 
form among the clergy, immediately upon this 
paſſed a vote, importing, that all deans, chap- 
ters, prebendaries, chanters, canons, and their 
officers, ſhould be totally aboliſhed; and their re- 
yenues appropriated to the commendable pur- 


poles of encouraging ſciences, arts, and manufac- | 


tures, 

From eccleſiaſtical matters, the commons di- 
rected their attention to the civil concerns of the 
ſtate. The warm harangues which tonnage and 
poundage had occaſioned, were again brought 
upon the carpet, and were attended with ſucceſs. 
It was held by the then watchful guardians of the 


rights of Engliſnmen, that levying duties with- 


out the conſent of parliament, which had for- 
merly been done, and augmenting them not ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the ſtate, but pur- 
ſuant to an arbitrary will, was repugnant to the 
very nature of a free government; the fundamen- 
tal principle of which was, that the people could 


nat be taxed but by their own concurrence, In 


the preamble, therefore, to the bill by which 
thoſe duties were granted, the commons declared, 
in the moſt poſitive and decided terms, their in- 
diſputable right to beſtow this gift, and to diveſt 
che crown of that independent title it had aſſum- 


of diſpute, they voted the duties in queſtion only 
for two months; and reſerved to themſelves the 
privilege of nene the grant, as they, from 
time to time, ſhould hold it neceſſary. : 

_. Charles, finding . refiſtance not to be effectual, 
after much ſtruggling, paſſed. this important bill, 
although: it deprived him of a very conſidera- 
ble branch of his revenue. The commons em- 
boldened by ſucceſs, and not willing to omit any 
opportunity to render every public ſervice to their 
country, proceeded to frame a bill for triennial 
parliaments. The king alarmed at theſe haſty 
ſtrides of the commons, at firſt made a ſtand, and 
eaſily perceived great difficulty in a meaſure, which 


authority; but at laſt, finding that nothing ſhort 
of a compliance with the propoſitions made would 
ſatisfy the parliament, he was brought over, to 
egnſent, - Solemn thanks were now given by the 
lords and commons, and the whole nation were 
employed in teſtifyang every poſſible mark of 
their approbation. A change of meaſures being 
effected, it was deemed. expedient to introduce a 
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Bedford, Eſſex, Briſtol, and Warwick the Jordi 


Say, Kinibolton, and Saville were admitted into 
the king's council; Juxon, biſhop of Lon. 


don, and the friend of Laud, reſigned the oſt 
of treaſurer, and Oliver St. John was made folic 
6% ͤ A df BEG Ye eee, | 

Notwithſtanding . the removal of the king's fa. 
vourites, Strafford's proſecution was purſued, 4 
committee was appointed by the lower houſe, to 
prepare the charge to be exhibited againſt him 5 
and empowered to ſearch into papers, and exa. 
mine witneſſes relative to every part of his con- 
duct. The committee took an oath of ſeereey 
that the right honourable priſoner might find it 
difficult to ſolve their enquiries, and prepare for 
his defence. e 


Sir George Ratcliff, earl Strafford's warmeſt 


friend, being charged with high treaſon, was 
brought from Ireland, and thrown into priſon 
merely for the purpoſe of preventing Strafford from 
receiving the .aſhſtance of one who was moſt 
enabled to vindicate his character and conduct. 
A committee from the Iriſh houſe of commons 
was ſent to England, to affiſt in the proſecu- 
tion of that nobleman, who had been their go- 


vernor; and indeed, the wrath of the whole na. 


tion threatened to effectuate the deſtruction of 


| carl Strafford. Eight and twenty articles of im. 


peachment were preferred againſt bim; among 
which the principal were charges of his having 
been the cauſe of the war in Scotland, levied an 
army of Iriſh papitts to enſlave the kingdom, and 
counſelled the king to erect a deſpotic govern- 
ment on the ruins of the conſtitution. 

ITpbe earl's deportment under the weight of 
theſe heavy accuſations, was ſuch as to excite the 
admiration of his aecuſers; and his defence was 


| nobly conceived, and delivered with a firmneſs of 


ſpirit, that evinced great magnanimity of mind, 
Suffice it here to ſay, that he acquitted himſelf 
of every charge that was laid againſt him, ſome 
trifling inſtances. of indiſcretion alone excepted, 
The commons, ſuch was their prejudice againſt 
the earl of Strafford, finding it impracticable to 
gain their ends by legal proſecution, determined, 


at all events, to facrifice the life of the noble pri- 


8 | ſoner; and young Vane was inſtructed to produce 
ed. To place the matter beyond all poſhbility | 


ſome papers, which he pretended he had found by 


| accident in his father's cloſet. They were accord - 
ingly adduced as teſtimonies of the earl's guilt, 


and openly read in court by his accuſers. Theſe 


papers contained the earl's opinion on the war with 
Scotland. Strafford, in anſwer to this part of the 
| evidence, obſerved, that it was peculiarly cruel, 


to be proſecuted for having given his private 


opinion on a matter in which every one had a 
right to judge; and after he had, in his defence, 


adverted to every article of the impeachment, the 


whole of which was fraught with all the virulence 


| of party malice, , with, an energy and elocution 
which diſcovered. à profundity of knowledge 
| ſeldom to be met with, he addreſſed his children. 
tended in ſo emment a degree to duminiſh.his:own | 


and after them the lords preſent. Such was the 


| grace and pathetic elegance diſplayed by him on 
| this occaſion, that all but the Obdurate were 


quickly. ſoftened into a, commiſeration of bis 
hapleſs fate. Shu 8 


| _ The, king, anxigus for the.. ganſequenees that 


wight.-befal. Straffogd wecker the weight of thei 


842 Kiesen ken the bouſe of lords 
af ht, jars and aſſured them he would never again emP10 
change. of miniſters 3. and the, carls of Hertford, 8 


n walipeg an any A Watters ol che ſlate, or en) biahe, 
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of public concern; and earneſtly entreated that 
juſtice and lenity might be ſhewn. The earl for 


himſelf, and his counſel, produced ſuch irre- 


fragable arguments in oppoſition to the charges 
alledged againſt him, that the commons plainly 

>rceived, that the only method left to effectuate 
their intentions, was to bring in a bill of attainder; 
which, after a long and intereſting debate, paſſed, 
and was forwarded to the houfe of lords. 

A bill was now brought in for a continuation of 

arliament, which ſpecified, that it ſhould not be 
| rorogued or diſſolved, but with the conſent of 
both houſes, until the public grievances com- 
plained of ſhould be fully redreſſed. | 

The peers voted the earl of Strafford guilty of 
high treaſon, much to the ſurprize of Charles, 
who was very ſenſibly affected on the occaſion. 
His counſellors adviſed his majeſty not to interpole, 
but to give up the earl to the wrath of an en- 
raged people, as a meaſure by which alone they 


could be appeaſed. Strafford himſelf, with a great- 


neſs of mind highly exemplary, wrote to the king, 
gallantly exhorting him to ſacrifice his life to a 
reconciliation with his ſubjects. The queen, who 
was not well inclined to the earl, exerted all 
her influence with Charles, to bring him to com- 
ply with the unremitting importunities that were 


made: and overborne by the torrent of perſua- 


fon that poured in upon him, he at length re- 
ſolved to comply. | 

When the unfortunate earl was apprized of this 
tranſaction, he manifeſted the utmoſt amazement, 
and broke out into the following pious ejaculation, 
“Put not your truſt in princes, nor in the ſons of 
* men, for in them there is no ſalvation *.“ 
Charles ſeized with compunction for what he 
had done, ſent inſtantly a letter to the peers, 
earneſtly entreating them to exert every effort of 
perſuaſion with the commons, to effectuate a mi- 
tigation of Strafford's ſentence: but ſuch was their 
obduracy, that the applications of royalty were 
wholly diſregarded. 5 

The execution. of this unhappy nobleman was 
fixed to be on the 12th of May, on Tower-hill. 
The fatal day arrived, and the earl aſcended the 
ſcaffold, on which awful ſpot he diſplayed re- 
markable ſerenity and courage, the characteriſtics 
of innocence, and a greatneſs of mind ſuperior to 
a mere ſublunary event; remarking to thoſe by 
whom he was ſurrounded, ** that the reformation 
began with the ſhedding of innocent blood, 
could not have a happy iflue.” Having in 
terms truly pathetic, bid adieu to his brother, and 
thoſe friends who attended him on this trying oc- 
cation, and delivered up his prayers for his rela- 
tions who were abſent, he exprefled himſelf in the 
following manner: © And now I have nigh done, 
one ſtroke will make my wife a widow, my dear 
children fatherleſs, deprive my poor ſervants of 
an indulgent maſter, and ſeparate. me from an 
* alſeCtionate. brother and all my friends.” I 
am making preparations for the block, © I thank 
* God, (added he) that I am no way afraid of 
death, nor am daunted with any terrors, but 
* can reſign a weary lite with the utmoſt com- 


* Poſure,” Having concluded his very pathetic 


— 


1 That Strafford ſhould expreſs ſurprize at the king's 
relinquiſhing him to the diſpoſal of his people, when this 


Ucumſtance followed his own particular requeſt, by letter, 


as above-mentioned, is rather aſtoniſhing, and ſerves to 
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| addreſs, he gave a ſignal to the executioner, and 
ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke with undaunted for- 
titude. ee TIRE TO On 
Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford, was 
equally celebrated as a ſoldier, a ſtateſman, and 
4 an orator, But the great talents this unfortunate 
.nobleman poſſeſſed, were ſullied by thoſe arbitrary 
principles, which urged him to perſuade the king 
to have recourſe to the {worg, for extending the 
prerogative of the crown beyond thoſe limits pre- 
ſcribed by the forms of the conſtitution: + 
The death of Strafford was the cauſe of great 
uneaſineſs to the king, who was apprehenſive that 
the men who had treated that unhappy nobleman 
with ſuch rigour, would engage in ſome meaſures 
to endanger his erown 3 and while under the in- 
fluence of this terror, he readily acquieſced in all 
the meaſures of parliament ;z nor did they loſe 
any thing the favourableneſs of the times af- 
forded. It was at this period they ſuppreſſed all 
the taxes Charles had heretofore impoſed; went 
up with impeachments to the lords againſt thir- 
teen biſhops, charging them with having given 
aid to his majeſty, in levying money contrary to 
law, and aboliſhed the high commiſſion. Lord 
Digby ſon to the earl of Briſtol, wlic had formerly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the oppoſition, but lately 
employed in the defence of Strafford, was brought 
into the. houſe of peers, where he experienced in 
a very eminent degree every mark of royal favours 
The demands of the commons were poured in 
ſo faſt, that his majeſty thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to remain no longer in that ſtate of ac- 
quieſcence, which had tended greatly to en- 
courage them to augment their requeſts. He now 
refuſed to diſband the Iriſh army, as had been de- 
manded by the commons; aſſigning for the reaſon 
of this conduct, that he had entered into an en- 
gagement to aſſiſt the Spaniards with a body of 
four thouſand men, and could not violate his pro- 
| miſe. The commons, in order to fruſtrate the 
king's intentions, publiſhed a declaration, im- 
porting, that every perſon who ſhould tranſport 
any troops into foreign parts, would be held as an 
enemy to the ſtate : this had its defired effect, 
and no captain of any veſſel could be found to en- 
gage in ſuch a ſervice. 


concluſion, Charles intimated his royal pleaſure, 
that the parliament of Scotland ſhould be con- 
| vened ; and fignified, at the ſame time, his inten- 


commons diſtruſting the motives that induced the 
king to take this ſtep, propoſed that a committee 
from both houſes ſhould be appointed to accom- 
pany him to Scotland, under the pretext of con- 
ferring with the Scottiſh parliament; but in 
reality, it was intended that they ſhould act as a 
watch upon the king. They then adjourned from 
September the ninth, till the twentieth of October. 

His majeſty. ſet off for Scotland, attended by 
the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hamil- 


at Edinburgh, he found it neceſſary to give his 
aſſent to every meaſure the Scottiſh parliament 
propoſed. 'The king, with a view of gaining po- 
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an 


ſhew, that either the ſentiments his letter contained were not 
genuine, or that an unalterable uniformity of greatneſs is 
not attainable by human nature, | 
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The treaty with the Scots being brought to a4 


tion of attending the aſſembly in perſon. The 
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who were at the head of the faction. 
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pularity, and the affections of the people in the 
north, promoted the earl of Argyle to the dignity 
of a marquis, beſtowed on Loudoun alſo the title 
of an earl, and general Leſley was made earl of 
Lever. The Scotch, a people ever watchful of 
their intereſts, paſſed a law, prohibiting foreigners 
from being created peers of Scotland. 

As a proof that the ſtricteſt unanimity did not 
at this time prevail, it may be proper to obſerve, 
that Argyle and Hamilton were ſtrongly apprehen- 


ſive, that a plot was forming by Crawford and 


others, to deprive them of their lives. Impreſſed 
by theſe fears, they withdrew abruptly from par- 
liament, and ſecured themſelves, by going fur- 
ther into the country. This event reaching Eng- 
land, threw the parliament into ſome confterna- 
tion, and they employed every poſſible effort 
for their ſafety. They procured a guard from the 
earl of Eſſex, whom Charles had made general, 
with a view of defending themſelves from an ima- 
ginary danger founded on a falſe report, that a 
conſpiracy was forming by the catholics of Scot- 
land. 

His majeſty, while he was uſing every means to 
ſuppreſs the tumults and diſturbances that pre- 


vailed in Scotland, received advice that danger- || 


ous inſurrections were ſpreading in Ireland, which 
were accompanied with the moſt ſhocking ſcenes 
of barbarity and devaſtation. The principal 
cauſe of theſe lamentable events was this : the Ro- 
man catholics of Ireland had, in conſequence of 
the growth of puritaniſm, been much reſtricted in 
religious matters; encouraged by the ſecret coun- 
ſels given by their prieſts, they formed the reſo- 
lution of riſing throughout every province in one 
day, in order to attack every Engliſh ſettlement, 
It was planned that Dublin-caſtle ſhould be ſur- 
prized by lord Maguire and Sir Roger Moore, 
Preparations 
being made, Maguire and Moore proceeded with 
a very conſiderable portion of the confederates to 
Dublin, with an intent to attack the caſtle : but 
their ſcheme was fruſtrated by a proteſtant named 
O Connolly, who gave advice to the magiſtrates 
of the intention of the catholics, by which means 
they were routed. Maguire was taken priſoner, 
but Moore eſcaped. . 
The ill- ſucceſs of the papiſts in Dublin, did not 
prevent them from making further attempts in 
other parts; a general inſurrection diſplayed itſelf 
in Ulſter, and the maſſacre that ſucceeded was 
horrid beyond human conception; for, during 
the ſhort ſpace of three months, more than forty 
thouſand perſons were ſacrificed at the clouded 
ſhrines of bigottry and ſuperſtition. Every avenue 
and open place was filled with ſpectacles of hor- 
ror, and the dreadful effects of miſtaken piety. 


Perſons of every deſcription were driven naked | 


from their peaceful habitations, and expoſed to 
the inclemency of the open air ; in the blind rage 
of enthuſiaſtic madneſs, all confideration for the 
delicacy of the ſex and the tenderneſs of infancy 
- were forgotten; men, women, and children, 
were beheld uncovered in the fields, periſhing 
with cold and hunger; and more, much more 
than the inſtinctive fierceneſs of uncultivated and 
incenſed barbarians, was perpetrated by a ſett of 
wretches, who impiouſly and ignorantly ſuppoſed 
themſelves, during their unparalleled cruelties, as 
under the direction of their Maker. The ſad de- 
vaſtations of theſe bigots, were traceable through 
the greateſt part of the nation, The troops that 


or ENGLAND. 
were not ſurrounded by the rebels were mug 
which amounted, with thoſe 3 muſtered, 
by the common danger, voluntarily inliſted inta 
the ſervice, to ſix thouſand men; fix Kundros cr 
whom, in an attempt to give ſuccour to the N 
of Tredgaly, which was beſieged by the 1 
_— , DER and many of thele were flain in their 
The rebel army, amounting to twenty 
men, headed by lord Germanſtone, threateneq 
Dublin with an immediate ſiege. Every poſh! 
allurement was hung out by theſe deſperate rebels 
to draw people to their ſtandard, and they 55 
themſelves the flattering appellation of the dat 
army. Sir Phelim O'Neal finding in the houſe of 
lord Caulfield whom he had murdered, a royal 
patent, he tore off the ſeal, and joined it to a 90 
miſſion which he had forged : all this was done. 
under the pretence of oppoſing the puritanical 
parliament of England. 3 

No ſooner was Charles informed of this inſut 
rection, than he diſpatched a meſſage to the par- 
liament of England, defiring they would adopt 
ſuch meaſures as ſhould be deemed expedient to 
quell the commotion. 

The commons, with the conſent of the peers 
borrowed fifty thouſand pounds of the city of 
London, which was to be applied to the relief of 
Ireland, A vote paſſed at the ſame time to raiſe 
two hundred thouſand pounds, to make proviſion 
for a war againſt the rebels; and it was alfo reſoly. 
ed, that eight thouſand men ſhould be raiſed with 
all poſſible expedition, and ſent over to Ireland; 
that a magazine, for the uſe of Dublin, ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed at Cheſter ; and that the ammuni- 
tion at Carliſle, ſhould be ſent to Carrickfergus, 

Notwithſtanding all this apparent ardour in the 
commons to check the dangerous inſurrections 
that prevailed in Ireland, yet it was diſcoverable, 
that they did not enforce a fingle meaſure that 
was not calculated to give themſelves a ſuperiori- 
ty in thoſe commotions, which would neceſſarily, 
in a ſhort time, be felt, more or lefs, in Eng- 
land. By aſſuming to themſelves the direction 
of the war, they of courſe obtained an aſcenden- 
cy in the army. Money was levied under the 
ſpecious pretext of aſſiſting the Iriſh expedition, 
which was privately appropriated to purpoſes 
promoting their own independent deſigns. They 
drew forth arms from the royal magazines under 
the ſame pretence, which they ſecreted, with an 
intention, at a ſeaſonable moment, to uſe againſt 
the king ; and took every meaſure in the ſenate, 
tor the accompliſhment of their defigns. Reſo- 
lutely bent to make every practicable invaſion on 
regal authority, they fabricated complaints againſt 
the king's adminiſtration ; accuſing his adviſers, 
trom the commencement of his reign, with crimes 
and miſdemeanours of the firſt magnitude: and 
ſuch was their ardour for invective and malig- 
nant miſrepreſentation, that every accident, and 
the uncertain reſult of war, were depicted as 
proceeding from intentional turpitude in the 
king's miniſters. Tt 

Charles, upon his return from Scotland, was 
received by the loudeſt ſhouts of acclamation, 
and every other public teſtimony of the appro- 
bation and loyalty of his people. Theſe favout- 
able diſpoſitions had been promoted by Sir Ri- 
chard Gourney, the lord-mayor of London ; who 


» Prompteq 


thouſand 


had unremittingly perſevered in the moſt earneſt 


tO fe- 


endeavours, to prevail upon the populace to 
„ | ceive 
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ecive the king with tokens of allegiance and per- 


' ſonal affection. But the ſatisfaction that he re- 
ceived from this remarkable inſtance of duty in 


his ſubjects, was ſoon checked by a remonſtrance 
from the commons, which was accompanied by 
a petition of a ſimilar nature. | 
Though the king was greatly ſurprized and 
diſpleaſed at the proceedings of parliament, his 
anſwer was given in temperate, though general, 
terms. He ſhortly after publiſhed a reply to the 
remonſtrance, which, however, operated but lit- 
tle in his favour. 
mended diſpatch in the meaſures intended to be 
adopted for relief of his ſubjects in Ireland, re- 
queſting that commiſſioners might be appointed 
for negociating with the two noblemen, deputed 
by the Scottiſh parliament, to receive propoſals 
relating to the ſuccours to be ſent from Scotland, 
to co-operate with the Engliſh forces in relieving 
his Iriſh dominions; and a committee was 1m- 
mediately appointed, for tranſacting this buſineſs. 
The commons requeſted a conference with the 
lords concerning a memorial, which the Iriſh in- 
ſurgents had preſented to the magiſtrates, inſiſt- 
ing upon being allowed the liberty of conſcience ; 
and this conference being held, the reſult was, 
a reſolution of both houſes, that they would never 
' conſent to the eſtabliſhment of the popiſh reli- 
ion in Ireland. Great multitudes of people now 
aſſembled in Weſtminſter, and groſsly inſulted 
the biſhops, and ſuch other members of the up- 
per houſe as adhered to the meaſures of the court. 
In conſequence of this, the peers drew up a de- 
claration, complaining of the indignity with 
which they had been treated by the tumultuous 
rabble; but this declaration was entirely diſre- 


arded. A number of apprentices and other diſ- | 


orderly perſons, were apprehended and ſecured 
in priſon ; but they were immediately reſtored to 
liberty, by an expreſs order from the commons. 

ence originated the appellation of round-heads, 
in alluſion to the cropt hair uſually worn by ap- 
prentices ; who, in return, diſtinguiſhed their op- 
ponents by the name of cavaliers. 

The commands of the lords for diſperſing the 
mob being totally diſregarded, they requeſted the 

concurrence of the lower houſe for ſuppreſſing the 

tumults; and petitioned the king to allow a guard 
for the protection of parliament, and to iffue a 
proclamation againſt the rioters. But no mea- 
lures being purſued for reducing the diſorderly 
multitude to order, Mr. Pym was exhorted to 
exert his influence in quelling the popular tu- 
mult; whereupon that gentleman exclaimed, 
„God forbid, that people ſhould be hindered 
from obtaining their juſt deſires.“ 

A meeting of twelve prelates being held at the 
houſe of the archbiſhop of York, they ſubſcrib- 
ed a proteſt addreſſed to the king, repreſenting, 
that, in violation of the conſtitutional right they 
had to fit and vote in the houſe of peers, in their 
way to that aſſembly they had been aſſaulted, 
threatened, and abuſed, and could no longer, 
confiſtent with a neceſſary regard to the ſafety of 
their lives, do their- duty in parliament; and 
therefore they proteſted againſt the legality of all 
reſolutions, paſſed in the houſe during their exclu- 
lon, The purport of this proteſt being communi- 
cated to the lords, they requeſted a rn Ne. with 
the commons; and the latter houſe exhibited ar- 
ueles of impeachment againſt the biſhops, accuſing 


en1 of having endeavoured to abrogate the fun- 


His majeſty earneſtly recom-' 
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datnental laws of the land, and invalidate the au- 
thority of the legiſlative body. Immediately 
after this meaſure, the prelates were ſequeſtered 
from parliament, and ordered into confinement. 

The king was prevailed upon by , w_ 
lord Digby, a = of very Al A ag 
abilities, but of a temper ungovernably impetu- 
ous, to impeach ſeveral of the moſt popular men 
in the kingdom, as having been guilty of high 
treaſon. And in conſequence of this, Herbert, 
the attorney-general, appeared in the houſe of 
lords, and exhibited impeachments againſt lord 
Kinibolton and five commoners. The above pro- 
cedure being deemed a high breach of the privi- 
leges of parliament, the houſe of commons came 
to a reſolution, enjoining the members reſolutely 
to defend their perſonal liberties, Exaſperated 
by this oppoſition, the king, on the following 
day went to the houſe, attended; as uſual, by a 
retinue of about two hundred armed men. Upon 
his majeſty's approach, the five impeached mem- 
bers retired ; and the king, walking up to where 
the ſpeaker was ſeated, laid, „By your leave, 
& Mr. ſpeaker, I muſt make uſe of your chair 
« a little.” Having aſſumed the ſpeaker's ſeat, 
he looked round, and then ſaid he was ſorry the 
houſe had refuſed to ſurrender the members he 
bad impeached into the cuſtody of his ſerjeant at 
arms, ſince their obſtinacy had compelled him to 
come in perſon to take them into cuſtody. Ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the ſpeaker, he aſked, whether 


[| the five members, or any of them, were in the 


houſe ; whereupon the ſpeaker, falling upon his 
knees, ſaid he had neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue 
to ſpeak, in that place, but according to the di- 
rections of the houſe, whoſe ſervant he was; and 
he concluded with ſaying, that fince it was not in 
his power to give a more ſatisfactory reply, he 
muſt earneſtly ſupplicate his majefty's pardon. 
This extraordinary viſit occaſioned the utmoſt 
confuſion in the houſe; and when the king was 
preparing to depart, ſome of the members loud! 
cried out privilege ! privilege! The king hav- 
ing retired, the houſe adjourned from the fifth to 
the eleventh of January, 9 1 
Conſcious of the impropriety of his late conduct, 
and dreading the effects of popular reſentment, 
the king ſent a meſſage to the commons, pur- 
porting, that he would pardon the impeached 
members, give his ſanction to any law that might 
be judged neceſſary for inſuring their ſafety, and 
make reparation to parliament for the breach of 
their privileges which he had lately committed, 
ſince he was apprized that it had afforded them 
ſufficient cauſe of complaint. This conceding 
behaviour, however, had very little effect; for 
the commons perſevered in their reſolution; that 
his majeſty ſhould ſurrender to juſtice the perfons 
who had adviſed the King to the late proceedings, 
ſo highly injurious to the independency of par- 
liament ; and intimated, that no other conceſſion 
would compenſate them for their inſulted dig- 
nity. | ; 
The animoſity that ſubſiſted between Charles 
and his parliament, received a continual augmen- 
tation; the queen. predicting the troubles that 
ſoon after followed, and deſpairing of being able 
to find a fanQtuary in the court of England, made 
preparations to withdraw to Holland: greatly 
alarmed that an inſtant rupture would break out, 
ſhe prevailed upon the king to acquieſce in the 


demand the commons had made, with a view of ſuſ- 
pending 


completely effected. 


to their own intereſt, Having gone theſe lengths, 
they confiderably augmented their power, by fuf- 


felt; and as a remedy was not to be neglected, 
an ordinance was framed and paſſed the two | 


comply with the demands made relpeFing the 


Was in agitation againſt the peace and religion of 
the kingdom, under the conduct of a ſett of evil | 
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pending popular rage, vill her eſcape ſhould be 


The commons being well aſſured, that their 
arms were their greateſt ſecurity againſt the grow- 
ing indignation of their ſovereign, directed their 
whole attention to their defence. They took the 
town of Hull, which poſſeſſed a conſiderable ma- 
gazine of arms; and inveſted the government of 
that place in Sir John Hotham, under a peremp- 
tory command not to deliver it up, unleſs com- 
miſſioned by the king and both houſes of parlia- 
ment. The governor of Portſmouth received or- 
ders from the parliament of a ſimilar nature; and 
Charles was reduced to the neceſſity of comply- 
ing with the requeſt of the commons, for the diſ- 
charge of Sir John Byron from the government of 
the Tower, and to transfer the important charge 
to Sir John Convers, a gentleman firmly attached 


fering none but their own partizans to have com- 
mand in their army. 

The rigid meaſures adopted at the commente- 
ment of this parliament, with the reſtrictions laid 
on lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants, not only 
completely diſarmed the crown, but diveſted the 
magiſtrates of that military power, which had 
been held as indiſpenfibly neceſſary for the pro- 
tection of the ſtate, This inconvenience was 


houſes, for the re-inſtatement of the lieutenants 
and deputy-licutenants, with full poſſeſſion of 
their former powers; but though neceffity im- 
pelled this meaſure, the parliament reſerved to 
themſelves the right of inveſting perſons with 


theſe powers, who were altogether devoted to their | 


ſervice. 

At the time this ordinance was preſented, his 
majeſty, with the queen and princeſs, were upon 
their road to Dover; and he informed thoſe who 
preſented it, that he would not give an anſwer to 
a matter of ſuch importance till after his return. 
The parliament not approving of this meſſage, 
ſignified their intentions to his majeſty, that if he 
perſiſted in refuſing to comply, they would re- 

ulate the militia independent of him, by the 
authority of both houſes. They ſolicited their 
ſovereign to fix his reſidence near London; and 
begged permiſſion to acquaint him, that the power 
of regulating the militia could not be inveſted in 
any community or corporation, independent of 
parliament. In anſwer to their requeſt reſpecting 
his refidence, he informed them, that he ſhould 
be yery happy if he could be affured, that living 


near his parliament would be honourable or ſafe, | 


and that his reliance was on the protecting provi- 
dence of the almighty power ; his thoughts, he 
ſaid, were directed to the happineſs of his peo- 
ple; and with regard to their remarks reſpecting 
the conducting the militia, he told them they 


were perfectly conſonant to juſtice and reaſon. | 


On this reply, the commons voted a refuſal to 


militia; and preſented a declaration to the king, 
who was then at Newmarket, aſſigning as the 
cauſe of the ſuſpicions they held, that a defign 


miniſters, by whom, they urged, his majeſty had 
been miſled. at | 


| had ſhewn, Undaunted and unmoved by all the 


% the king's ſhould be deemed valid, unleſs it 


theſe proceedings, he deemed it expedient to get 
as far as poſſible from London; and accordin 8 
took the two princes and repaired to York, 8 
he could reſide with greater ſafety; for the parts 
diſtant from the capital, from their fituation, were 
not ſo immediately intereſted in the politics of 
the times, and conſequently their paſſions were 
leſs inflamed by the diſaffection that prevailed 
in London. | l | 

While his majeſty reſided here, he was con. 
ſtantly receiving profeſſions of loyalty and affec. 
tion from the nobility and gentry, who flocked 
from all parts, to ſhew their attachment to his 
royal perſon. The drooping hopes of Charles 
being ſomewhat revived by theſe flattering ap- 
pearances, he meditated recrimination on his op- 
poſers, and retorted an accuſation on the commons 
with a warmth of temper which he never before 


menaces and entreaties of parhament, he perſe. 
vered in refuſing the militia ordinance: upon 
which they proceeded to eſtabliſh a new one, in 
which the command of all the military force, and 
of all the garriſons in the kingdom, was given by 
the ſanction of both houſes to lieutenants, the im- 
mediate creatures of their own will. 
Charles, alarmed by this invaſion of his prero- 
gative, ſent forth a proclamation, ſetting forth, 
that as his intentions were to pay an inviolable obe- 
dience to the laws himſelf, he was firmly reſolved 
to exact an implicit reverence for them in his ſub- 
jects. Civil diſſenſion was now not to be avoided, 
and the royaliſts and their opponents, were con- 
ſtantly endeavouring to find ground for charging 
each other with commencing hoſtilities ; both of 
them at the ſame time making preparations for an 
event, which could not, trom the nature of 
things, be very far diſtant. 
Conſtant appeals, remonſtrances, and declara- 
tions, were ſent forth by both parties, addrefled 
to a ſuppoſed neutral part of the nation; when in 
fact, the whole depended upon the ſucceſs of either 
of the contending powers. This paper war was 
continued ſome time, previous to hoſtilities with 
the ſword. ET N 

On the third of April, the king attended by 
three hundred horſe, demanded entrance into the 
town of Hull, which the governor Sir John Ho- 
tham refuſed ; he was hereupon proclaimed a trai- 
tor ; but as his conduct was in obedience to the 
commands he had received from parliament, they 
neceflarily ſupported him in the meaſure he had 
taken. The forces that had been raiſed, under 
the ſpecious pretext of relieving Ireland, were 
now openly brought forth by parliament, to ſerve 
themſelves, and the command of them given to 
the earl of Eſſex. Orders were iſſued for loans 
to ſupport the army, and ſuch was the attachment 
of the people to the parliament, that in ten days, 
not leſs than eleven millions were ſaid to have 
been collected. 

The king iſſued an order, that the courts of 
juſtice ſhould be removed to York : but the par- 
liament prevented the execution of his will; and 
in order to bring the matter to an iſſue, they ſtated, 
and ſent to his majeſty, the conditions on which 
they were willing to ſettle the differences that ſud- 
fiſted between them. The conditions ran thus: 
« That no man ſhould continue in council, who 
e was not agreeable to parliament z that no act o 


— 


The king's fears being greatly heightened by 


ce paſſed the council, and was atteſted 1 50 
| . hands; 
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e hands; that all officers of the ſtate ſhould be 
« choſen with conſent- of parliament ; and that 
« none of the royal family ſhould marry without 
« the conſent of council; that the laws againſt po- 
« pery ſhould be ſtrictly enforced, and all popiſh 
« lords deprived of their votes.” The whole of 
the conditions were ſuch, that a compliance with 
them could not have been made, without the king 
had given up almoſt every prerogative of the 
crown. The king rejected them with that diſdain 
which propoſals ſo diſhonourable to his dignity de- 
ſerved, and was firmly reſolved to ſuſtain his au- 
thority by the force of military proweſs ; with 
which view, having aſſembled ſome forces, he 


marched ſouthward, and erected his royal ſtandard. 


at Nottingham. At this time London, and every 
ſea-· port, Newcaſtle excepted, were in the hands of 
the parliament ; this gave them great advantages 
over the royal party; for loans, contributions, and 
impoſitions, were neceſſarily much eaſier levied in 


cities which poſſeſſed ready money, than they poſ- 


fibly could in the open countries, which eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Charles : befides the greateſt part of 
the ammunition and arms, ſent by the queen from 
Holland, fell into the hands of parliament, 
Notwithſtanding the king's ſtandard was erect- 
ed, few men could be brought to apprehend the 
danger of a civil war; and ſo ſmall was his party 
for a long continuance, that it was publicly ad- 


judged that Charles would never make reſiſtance; | 


nor was it credited that he would be impolitic, or 


raſh enough to plunge himſelf into farther cala- 


mities, by contending with a force ſo greatly ſu- 
perior to his own. The poor and ſhattered con- 
dition of his army at Nottingham, induced every 
one to think in this manner. Such were his wants, 


that he was not in the poſſeſſion of horſes to draw his | 


artillery, which he was compelled to leave behind. 
His ill accoutred cavalry conſiſted of no more than 
eight hundred; and excluſive of the militia of 
the county, raiſed by Digby the ſheriff, his in- 
fantry amounted to no more than eight hundred; 
while Eſſex headed an army of fixteen thouſand 
men, well diſciplined and armed, with an excel- 
Jent train of artillery, The king, though he was 
continually receiving ſome ſmall additions, 
judged his force by no means adequate to the 
talk of giving battle to an army ſo much ſuperior 
to his own, withdrew, by ſlow marches, into Der- 
by; and from thence proceeded to Shrewſbury, in 


order that the levies making by his friends might 


be increaſed by his own preſence. Having re- 
viewed all his forces at a place called Wellington, 


a day's march from Shrewſbury, he made the moſt | 
ſolemn proteſtations, in their preſence, of his in- 


tentions to ſupport the true proteſtant religion, 


of his ſubjects; and to pay a particular attention 
to thoſe laws, to which he had given his aſſent in 
the preſent parliament. | 
Such were the ſtreights to which the unhappy 
monarch was driven, that he went about collect- 
ing money with his own hands from the neigh- 
ouring gentlemen. On the ſpot he alſo received 
the plate of the univerſity, which was preſented 
to him. However, as ſome alleviation to his miſ- 
fortunes, he at this time had news brought him of 
a victory in his favour, þ-7 Ot Bs 
At the beginning of the troubles of Charles, 
Prince Rupert and prince Maurice, ſons to the un- 
happy Palatine, made an offer of their ſervices, 


which were readily accepted. At the time Charles | 


23 
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| 
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but afterwards regained. 
and defend with his life the rights and privileges 
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was collecting the above ſums, prince Rupert 
commanded a body of horſe, and was diſpatched 
to Worceſter, to obſerve the motions of the earl 
of Eſſex, who was approaching that city. The 
prince having reached the place, he eſpied ſome 
of the enemy's cavalry advancing to the gates, 
and he inſtantly attacked them, killed their com- 
mander and about thirty men, and put the reſt 
totally to the route. Though this action was not 
very important in itſelf, it raiſed the reputation of 
the prince, and introduced ſome rays of hope in 
the breaſts of the diſconſolate royaliſts. 

On a review of the king's army; it was found 
to amount to about ten thouſand men. Lord 
Lindſay, who had been inſtructed in military 
knowledge in the Low Countries, was general ; 
the command of the horſe was given to prince Ru- 
pert; that of the foot to Sir John Aſtley ; the 
dragoons to Sir Arthur Aſhton, and the artillery to 
Sir John Heydon. | : 

The earl of Eſſex left Worceſter two days after 
the royal army had departed from Shrewſbury. 
Before either of the generals were acquainted with 
the ſituation of their adverſaries, the two armies 


had advanced within fix miles of each other; the 


royaliſts being encamped near Banbury, and the 
parliament forces having reached Keinton, in 
Warwickſhire. Information of the approach of 
the enemy was diſpatched by prince Rupert, and 
his majeſty reſolved to offer battle inſtantly, 
though the day had conſiderably advanced. Ef- 
ſex immediately collected his troops with the ſame 
deſign. A troop had been levied by Sir Faithful 
Forteſcue for the Iriſh war, but he was obliged to 
employ it 1n the ſervice of the parliament, and was 
ſtationed on the left wing, conducted by one 
Ramſay a Scotchman. | | | 
Forteſcue contrived to wheel off when the royal 
army approached, and placed himſelf under the 
command of prince Rupert, who attacked the 
enemy's forces with ſuch violence, that they were 
routed at once, and purſued for two miles. No 
better ſucceſs attended the right wing of the parlia- 
ment's army. As they were compelled by Sir Ar- 
thur Aſhton and, Wilmot to quit their ground, 
they flew alſo; the reſerve under Byron joined in 
the purſuit, leaving the infantry to diſpute the for- 
tune of the day. In this poſture of affairs, Sir 


William Balfour approached with his reſerve, at- 


tacked the flank of the king's army, and did conſi- 
derable execution. After receiving a mortal wound, 
lord Lindſay, the general, was taken priſoner; as was 
likewiſe his ſon, while he attempted to reſcue his 
father. Sir Edmund Verney, who bore the royal 
ſtandard, was killed, and the ſtandard was taken, 
In this ſituation of 
things, prince Rupert, on his return from the 
purſuit, inſtead of expecting a victory, was ap- 
prehenſive of a defeat; both armies ſtood in front 
of each other for ſome time, and neither could 


{ſummon up ſufficient reſolution to renew the at- 


tack. They lay upon their arms all night, and 
in the morning continued in the view of each other. 
At laſt, Eſſex drew off and retired to Warwick, 
and the king returned to his former quarters, 

It was found that the loſs was nearly equal on 
both ſides, and five thouſand men are ſaid to 
have been killed in this engagement. 'The king 
was adviſed by his friends to haſten to London, 
before the alarm, produced by this action, . ſhould 


abate, as ſome circumſtance, advantageous to his 
intereſt, might ariſe. He determined to comply 
| 4 N th 
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with this advice, and for that purpoſe advanced to 
Reading, which being deſerted by the enemy's 
forces, he proceeded to Colnbrook. An addreſs 


was Voted in parliament for a negociation, by. 


way of gaining time, as their troops were far off, 
and the king's ſo near the metropolis. This ad- 
dreſs from both houſes, entreating his majeſty to 
chuſe ſome ſpot to remain at, till committees 
could attend him with propoſitions for reconcilia- 
tion, was preſented by the earls of Northumber- 


land and Pembroke, accompanied by three com- 


moners. The king fixed on Windſor, demand- 
ing that his forces ſhould be admitted into the 
caſtle inſtead of the garriſon, the withdrawing of 
which he infiſted upon. | ? | 
In the mean time, Eſſex, by rapid movements, 
had reached London ; but Charles was not de- 
terred from approaching, either by the doubtful 
roſpe of the treaty, or the preſence of his army. 
wo regiments of the parliament's forces were 


| ſtationed at Brentford : theſe the king aſſaulted 
with great fury, drove them from thence, and | 


took five hundred priſoners, after a very ſevere 
conflict. Vehement complaints were made againft 
this by the oppoſite party, as a violation. of the 
treaty, and an act of the moſt flagrant treachery. 
The city of London was fired with ſuch indigna- 
tion at this attack, that the trained-bands were ſent 
immediately to aſſiſt Eſſex, whoſe army now 


amounted to about twenty-four thouſand men, a 


number confiderably ſuperior to the royal ſtrength. 
The forces of both ſides having fronted each 
other ſome time, Charles drawing off, retired firſt 
to Reading, and from thence marched to Oxford. 

Charles and the parliament, during winter, 
were engaged in apparent advances towards an 


accommodation, but they were in actual prepa- 


ration for hoſtilities. The king ſupported his ca- 
valry by various contributions or aſſeſſments, and 
his infantry by loans and voluntary offers ; but his 
neceſſities required conſiderably more aſſiſtance 
than he could derive from theſe reſources. 

The martial preparations of the parliament 
were in much greater forwardneſs, becauſe they 
had ſuperior and more effectual means of procuring 
ſupplies. They impoſed on the eity of London a 
weekly aſſeſſment of ten thouſand pounds, be- 
fides a tax, amounting to the twenty-fifth part of 
every one's ſubſtance, and another of twenty- 
three thouſand five hundred and eighteen pounds 
on the reſt of the kingdom: and, as they poſſeſſed 
great power in moſt counties, thoſe taxes were 
raiſed without much difficulty. 
A.D. 1643. . Charles and the parliament made 
mencement of this year, and a negociation was 
began, but without any ceſſation of hoſtilities, as 
had been before expected. His majeſty demanded 
in this treaty a re-eſtabliſhment of the crown in 
all its conſtitutional prerogatives, and a full re- 
ſtoration of himſelf to all his lawful rights: 
new demands were made by the parliament, 
among which were, a cloſer abridgement of the 
royal power, and a more ſubſtantial protection 
againſt arbitrary proceedings in future, 

The commiſſioners from the parliament were 
recalled, when they ſaw that their differences were 


too great to afford any proſpect of reconciliation. 


— 
— 


eir reciprocal demands at the com- 


Reading was befieged by lord Eſſex on the fifteenth 
of April, and Sir Arthur Aſhton the governs; 
having received a dreadful wound, the command 
was aſſumed by colonel Fielding. It was ſoon 
found that the town could not be maintained; and 
though Charles approached, intending to obli 6 
Effex to relinquiſh the ſiege, the parliamentary 
forces were ſo judiciouſly arranged, that the ge. 
ſign could not be put into execution. Colone) 
Fielding was therefore obliged to give up the 
place, and was allowed to march out, with all the 
| honours of war, on condition, however, of de. 
livering up all the deſerters. It was conſidered as 
ſo injurious to his majeſty's authority, and ſo mean 
in the act itſelf, to deliver up the deſerters, that 
the governor was tried before a court-martia} 
and ſentenced to execution: but he was pardoned 
on account of paft ſervices, and lived to atteſt his 
loyalty and valour in many eminent inſtances, 
Sir William Waller joined Eſſex, and they 
made a fruitleſs attack upon Worceſter, Parlia. 
ment ſent orders to the earl, to direct his march 
towards Oxford, where his majeſty, as it was ima. 
gined, for want of ammunition, was ſurrounded 
with diſtreſs. ' In purſuance of theſe directions 
the earl marched within a few miles of that city 
to a place called Thame. While he continued 
here, a Scottiſh officer, one colonel Urrey, de- 
ſerted to his majeſty, and perſuaded prince Ru- 
pert to make an attack upon the enemy, offerin 
to go himſelf with a detachment ; which he led ſo 
prudently to the quarters he propoſed to aſſault, 
that ſome regiments were vanquiſhed ; and a great 
number of priſoners being conducted by him to 


| Oxford, with a ſtrong body of horſe, and reach- 


ing Wickham by break of day, two more regi- 
ments were entirely defeated by Urrey, with con- 
fiderable ſlaughter. 

The earl of Eſſex, in the mean time, dif- 
patched part of his cavalry to engage with the 
prince, till his infantry could be brought up, 
Prince Rupert was overtaken by them in Chal- 
grave field, when he ſuddenly turned, and at- 
tacked them with ſuch impetuofity, that they were 
compelled to fly, after loſing ſome of their ableſt 
commanders; among whom was the celebrated 
John Hampden “, a man who was as much diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his perſonal valour, as for various 
other qualities that ennoble mankind. 

Diſmayed by theſe misfortunes, languid, and 
in want of proviſions, Eſſex's troops were com- 
pelled to march to Uxbridge and St. Alban's, to 
recruit their ſhattered ſpirits. Urrey was recom- 


[mended to his majeſty by Rupert as ſoon as they 


reached Oxford, and asa recompence for his loyalty 

and courage, had the command of a regiment 

pron him, and received the honour of knight- 
00d, 13 | wes 15 

| Towards the middle of May, the earl of Stam- 

ford marching into Cornwall with ſeven thouſand 


[horſe and foot, and a train of artillery, he en- 


[camped on an eminence near Stratton, and diſ- 
patched Sir George Chudleigh to ſurprize the 
high ſheriff of Bodmin, with twelve hundred car 
valry : lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, who 
had the command of the Corniſh royaliſts, ſeized 
the opportunity in the abſence of the horſe, and 
attacked their infantry with great vigour. The 
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This was the ſame John Hampden that had made fo 
lorious a ſtand againſt the deſpotic meaſures of the crown. 


in the affair of ſhip money, and had manifeſted upon that | 
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occaſion a fortitude and reſolution equal to the nobleſt wor- 
thies of antiquity, 


little 
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pitle body of forces they had under their com- 
mand, were managed with the utmoſt {E111 ; they 
ſeparated into four diviſions, and attacked the 
enemy in as many. places. After a contentioh 
equally obſtinate, the combatants met upon the 
ſummit of the hill on which the onſet was made; 
the royaliſts quickly diſarmed major Chudleigh, 


and routed the parliamentary army, by which | 


= * 


means the camp, with the artillery, came into 
their poſſeſſion. The earl of Stamford fled to 
Exeter, and Chudleigh to Bodmin, 720 


The royaliſts proceeded then to Somerſetſhire, | 


where they were joined by prince Maurice and the 
marquis of Hertford, Bridgewater and Dunbar- 
caſtle were reduced by the united forces, which 
conſiſted of an army of ſeventeen thouſand men, 
with an excellent train of artillery. 80 
After theſe ſkirmiſhes, Sir William Waller was 


ſent by parliament into Somerſetſhire, in order to 
On this expedition Sir 


recruit the rebel forces. 
William acted with great caution, and found 
means, with a ſmall detachment of his army, to 
ſurprize Somerton ; but the earl of Caernaryon 


coming to Somerton's aſſiſtance, Waller was 


obliged to retreat; and Caernarvon purſuing him, 
ne fell into an ambuſcade, and was in his turn 
obliged to fly. However, prince Maurice coming 
up at this time, an engagement enſued, in which 
the prince gained great honour, and completely 
beat the enemy. 3 

Lord Hertford and the prince, after ſeveral 
kirmiſhes, in which very little advantage was 
pained by either party, marched to Mansfield, in 
their road to Oxford. Waller being apprized of 
this, proceeded to intercept them, and according- 
ly took poſſeſſion of Landſdown-hill ; and having 
fortified that 


toyaliſts had marſhalled their army on the plain, 
but on perceiving the more advantageous ſituation 


ofthe enemy, they deemed it expedient to retreat 


to their old quarters. Waller directed his horſe 
with ſuch ſucceſs to the flank and rear of the king's 


forces, that his cavalry was thrown into the ut- 
moſt confuſion ; but being again rallied by the 


activity of their officers, Waller's forces were 
compelled to fly. The royaliſts purſuing the ad- 
vantage they had gained, attacked the hill with 
the moſt undaunted reſolution, and after a fierce 
and obſtinate contention gained the ſummit. 
The enemy was driven from their hold, and re- 
treated to Bath under favour of the night. In 
this engagement, the royaliſts ſuſtained a con- 
liderable loſs, though they gained the victory. 
Many brave and ſkilful officers loſt their lives in 
the attack ; and, as on the next morning Sir Ralph 
Hopton, and ſerjeant major Sheldon were riding 
in the field, they were blown up with gun-powder, 
Whether this unhappy affair was the reſult of ac- 
cident or treachery, never could be learnt; Shel- 
don, an officer of great ſkill, and a much valued 
and admired character, died the next day; Sir 


Ralph's life was, with much difficulty, preſerved. 


Lord Hertford began his march for Oxford, 
with a view of joining the king's forces; but 
finding it impracticable to reach that city, in con- 
ſequence of the attention Waller paid to all his 


motions, it was reſolved, that he, in conjunction 


with prince Maurice, ſhould fight his way 
through the enemy, and that their infantry ſhould 
remain at the Devizes, Waller then beſieged 
that place, and the earl of Crawford going to its 


| drew up his forces on Round-way- down. 


| to action. 


poſt, he ſent a detachment of his | 
horſe to Mansfield, which were ſoon repulſed, The 


%. 
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relief, was intercepted by a ſtrong body of the 


enemy's cavalry, and was ſo powerfully attacked; 


that it was with great difficulty he preſerved his 
life, 45 
The town of the Devizes was in the utmoſt 


danger, and muſt ſoon have ſurrendered, had not 


a detachment been ſent to its aſſiſtance. Lord 
Wilmot with fifteen hundred horſe and two field= 
pieces, was diſpatched on this occaſion. Waller, 
in order to prevent, if poſſible, this junction, 
Wil- 
mot, encouraged by the hopes, that, if he gave 
Waller battle, the infantry from the Devizes 
would come to his aſſiſtance, reſolved to proceed 
Waller, having directed the whole 
force of his cavalry againſt the royal army, met 


| with ſuch obſtinate reſiſtance, that his forces were 


routed with great ſlaughter. The Corniſh infan- 
try coming up at this critical period, the enemy's 


foot were attacked with ſuch ardour, that the 


major part of them were taken priſoners or ſlain, 
Waller, with the few forces that remained, fled 
to Briſtol, which was in poſſeſſion of the parlia- 
ment. 

Charles, at this time, had an interview with 
his queen, who came to him on the field of Kein- 


ton, and brought with her for his ſervice near 


two thouſand infantry, and one thouſand horſe, 
all well accoutred ; together with fix pieces of 
cannon, two mortars, and one hundred waggons 
of ammunition, which were ſafely conveyed to 
Oxford. 
in; and the king, moved by the importunities 
of prince Rupert, agreed to beſiege Briſtol, which 
was well fortified, and amply provided with both 
edible and military ſtores. The method by which 


this undertaking was made, was by vigorous aſ- 


faults on both fides of the town. 


The Corniſh men, who on every occaſion had 


behaved with great valour, did not here meet 
with the ſucceſs due to their merit, for they were 
repulſed with the loſs of many gallant officers, 
However, the fiege was carried on with great vi- 
gour ; and in the end, victory attended the roy- 
al party. Such was the irreſolution of the ene- 
my, that, when the king's forces had only, with 


| great loſs and difficulty, got poſſeſſion of the ſub- 
urbs, the governor marched out with his arms 


and baggage to ſurrender the city. Notwith- 


| ſtanding the great advantage gained here over the 


enemy, the king had great occaſion to regret the 
loſs of many brave officers who periſhed in the 
fiege. | | 7 . ; 
The- parliament, much enraged at what they 
deemed the puſillanimous conduct of Fiennes, 
the governor of Briſtol, in the firſt moments of 
their reſentment, ſentenced him to death; but 
on the interceſſion of the earl of Eſſex, his ſen- 


tence was remitted. Eſſex not purſuing the war 


with that ſpirit he was wont to do, gave Waller 
an apportunity to repreſent his conduct to the 
parliament as inactive; this gave riſe to the moſt 
inveterate hatred between them; and theſe diſ- 


putes among the leading men in the ſervice of the 


parliament, together with their late ill ſucceſs, 


induced them to apply to their friends in Scot- 
land for aſſiſtance. 4 
Colonel Maffey, who commanded the garriſon 
| at Glouceſter, gave out, that, if his majeſty would 


ſummon the town in perſon, he would ſurrender 


it. Charles; in conſequence, ſet out, attended 


by the marquis of Hertford, for that place, and 
| arrived 


This ſuccour was ſeaſonably thrown 
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arrived in the neigbourhood on the tenth of Au- 
guſt. The king ſent a trumpet to ſound a ſum- 
mons; but the citizens refuſed to ſurrender, and 
a reſolution to beſiege the place in form was the 
conſequence. 
_* The parliament began to diſagree among them- 
ſelves; and unanimity, the cement of every af- 
ſociation, was giving way to faction. Edmund 
Waller, the poet, had oppoſed many of their 
meaſures, which he declared to be arbitrary and 
_ unjuſt ; and, conſidering, that if they were per- 
mitted to proceed unchecked, they would intro- 
duce and eſtabliſh greater evils than any they were 
combating in Charles; be conſulted with fome 
perſons poſſeſſing moderation and candour, who, 
became determined to refuſe a compliance with 
the illegal demands of parliament. An aſſocia- 
tion of lords and citizens took place, and they had 
frequent meetings on the matter: but it happened, 
that they were not ſufficiently ſecret in conducting 
their affairs: they were overheard by a ſervant, 
who gave information to Pym; in conſequence of 
which, Waller, Tomkyns, and Chaloner, were 
apprehended, tried, and condemned to die. The 
two latter were executed before their own doors; 
but Waller having turned an evidence, baſely 
eſcaped, though not without paying a fine of ten 
thouſand pounds. The puſillanimity, hypocriſy, 
and diſſimulation of Waller on the above oc- 
caſion, will repreſent him to the lateſt poſterity, 
as an object of ineffable contempt; and when 
mentioned hereafter, will diminiſh his character 
as a man, in a much greater proportion, than the 
commendation that will be paid him as an ad- 
mirable poet. 1 WA 
Faction in the parliament grew ſtronger every 
day, and the lords and commons entered into a 
covenant, which they alſo forced upon their army; 
vowing they would not lay down their arms, as 
long as the papiſts, who were at war with them, 
were ſcreened from juſtice. To ſuch heights did 


| 


their ſpirit ariſe, that an impeachment was pre- 


| ſented againſt the queen, in which ſhe was accuſed 

of high treaſon. .Charles, highly exaſperated at 
an inſult of ſo groſs a nature, iſſued a proclama- 
tion, exempting his ſubjects from all obedience 
to both houſes, whom he declared he no longer 
looked upon as a parliament. A great number 
withdrew themſelves, not thinking they could fit 
with ſafety, By this time, every one was alarmed 
for the ſatety of the ſtate ; and a large body of ci- 
tizens and their wives, preſented a petition for 
peace, but they were attacked by a troop of horſe, 
headed. by one Harvey, and many of them loſt 
Zh | e 
An ordinance was now paſſed in parliament, to 
raiſe an army to oppoſe the earl of Newcaſtle, 
and protect the aſſociated counties; and this army 
was given to the command of the earl of Man- 
cheſter. They likewiſe deputed ſome members to 
tamper with Eſſex, whom they had highly diſ- 
guſted; and after the remitment of the ſentence 
pronounced againſt him, they received Waller 
with general tokens of eſteem. Several of the 
weſtern towns yielded to the royaliſts, while the 
ſiege was proſecuting againſt Glouceſter: but Eſ- 


—_— 
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* 'Theſe noblemen were juſtly celebrated for their virtue, 
bravery, and learning. With the fortitude of a true pa- 
triot, the latter had oppofed ſuch meaſures of the crown, 
as tended to abridge the conſtitutional liberties of the peo- 
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Alfter reinforcing the garriſon, and furniſhing it 


| fignalized themſelves in ſupport of the royal cauſe, 


| of Bedford, Clare, and Holland, thoſe noble- 


inforce. 
ſo Much 
re under 
the ear] 
» And re. 
to the laſt 
f yielding 


ſex being ſupplied with conſiderable re 
ments by the parliament, he acted with 

vigour againſt the aſſailants, that they we 
the neceſſity of raifing the ſiege; and 
then marched triumphantly into the city 
lieved the garriſon ; which being driven 
extremity, was then on the very point o 
to the beſiegers. 6 
with the neceſſary ſupplies, the earl marc 
Cirenceſter; where, making an aſſault b 
upon two of the royal regiments, he ſeiz 
quantity of proviſions intended for the uſe of 
the King's forces. From this place he bro 
ceeded into Wiltſhire, and the king did not gun 
intelligence that he was in motion, till he had 
marched twenty miles. 

Prince Rupert being commanded to lead a de. 
tachment to obſtruct the progreſs of Eſſex, he 
performed this ſervice ſo ſucceſsfully, that before 
the enemy reached Newbury, he had harraſſed 
them by repeated ſkirmiſhes, and even affaulteq 
and thrown their rear into the. moſt terrible con. 
fuſion. On the following day, Charles led his in. 
tantry into Newbury, and took poſſeſſion of that 
town; in, conſequence of which, Eſſex was under 
the neceſſity of remaining all night in the field 
without the conveniency of tents or any other 
means of ſhelter : but he ſeized the earlieſt op- 
portunity of arranging his army into an excellent 
diſpoſition upon Biſs-hill, within a mile of the 
town. 

By repeated ſkirmiſhes, the royaliſts ſo far en- 
gaged themſelves, that the king found a general 
engagement unavoidable : and upon the firſt on- 
let, the royal dragoons routed the cavalry under Ef 
ſex : but they were unable to obtain any advantage 
over the infantry, who ſuſtained the charge with 
ſuch bravery, as to afford the horſe frequent oppor- 
tunities of rallying. The battle was fought with 
equal bravery on both ſides, till darkneſs a 
proaching, the combatants were compelled to de- 
cline the conteſt. _ 

Charles drew his troops from the field, and the 
following morning Eſſex directed his march to- 
wards Reading; but before he reached that place, 
the rear of his army ſuſtained a confiderable loſs 
from an attack by prince Rupert; who, at the head 
of his cavalry and one thouſand muſqueteers, 
charged the enemy with great fury ; and the earl 
of Sunderland and lord Falkland were ſlain in this 
conteſt *. 

Sir Jacob Aſhley took poſſeſſion of Reading in 
the name of the king, and eſtabliſhed a ſtrong. 
garriſon for the defence of the town. The ani- 
moſities prevailing among the perſons who had 


ched to 
y ſurprize 
ed a great 


and the jealouſies that influenced the favourites of 
the queen, created ſuch cabals as perpetually 
diſtracted the ſmall court of Charles. The king 
having behaved with unuſual reſerve to the earls 


men, diſguſted at a mode of treatment wholly 
different from what they conceived theit ſignal 
ſervices had entitled them to, deſerted his majeſty's 
intereſts; and upon making a ſlight conceſſion, 


i 


— 
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— 


ple: but he was not leſs indefatigable in his endeavours to 


reſiſt all attempts, calculated to diſturb the order of legal go- 
vernment. FOE: 


they 
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they were permitted to re- aſſume their ſeats in the 
houſe of lords. | *h | | 

The committee of the commons who had been 
ſent into Scotland, ſucceeded in their negociation 
with the convention of ſtates, and the general aſ- 
ſembly of the nation. The Scots declared them- 
ſelves willing to aſſiſt their brethren of England, 
propoſing that the two nations ſhould engage in a 
covenant for the extirpation of prelacy, and effect- 
ing a More friendly intercourſe between the par- 
liaments of the two countries *. 


An army of twenty thouſand men was levied by 


the Scotch for the ſervice of parliament; and the 


veteran general the earl of Leven, was prevailed | 


upon to aſſume the command of theſe forces, not- 


withſtanding he had bound himſelf under the fo- || colonel] Monk (who afterwards engaged in the ſer- 


lemn engagement of an oath, never to appear in | 


arms agaivſt his ſovercign. 


it was agreed, that the committee of the Scots, 
ſhould always fit with the cloſe committee at 


Weſtminſter ; and that no treaty of peace ſhould | 


be eſtabliſhed, but with the conſent of both na- 
tions. A new great ſeal was now prepared by 
the parliament of England, fimilar to one. which 
the lord-keeper Littleton had given to the king, 
and fix commiſſioners were appointed and ſworn 
keepers of the ſame. The parliament publiſhed 
an order, declaring all grants and letters patent 
invalid, which had paſſed ſince the time the keeper 
had left the houſe. | | 

The parliament were determined to ſhew every 
proof of their independency and authority : and 
the king having ſent two meſſengers with writs, 
to the judges of Weſtminſter, for the purpoſe of 

adjourning the term to Oxford, they being ſeized 
upon as ſpies, were tried and condemned to be 
hanged. One of theſe was accordingly executed, 
and the other detained priſoner. The king, in 
order to invalidate the claim, which the few Who 
were left to aſſemble at Weſtminſter laid to the 
title of parliament, iſſued a ſummons for both 
houſes to convene at Oxford, on a day fixed for 
that purpoſe. e 

Charles was, at this time, equally harraſſed with 
his rebel ſubjects in Ireland, who were continually 
preſenting petitions, beſeeching him to appoint 
commiſſioners to hear what he could ſay in his own 
vindication. The king being determined to uſe 
part of the troops that ſerved in Ireland, for his 
detence here, authorized Ormond and the juſtices, 
to conclude a ceſſation for twelve months, with 


the council of the rebels of Kilkenney ; and gave 


expreſs orders, that part of the ſaid troops ſhould 
be tranſported into England, 25 

The meeting of both houſes at Oxford having 
taken place as ordered by the king, it was deter- 
mined, with his majeſty's approbation, to ſend a 
meſſage to the earl of Eſſex, expreſſing their 
withes, that perſons might be appointed on each 


tide, to treat concerning an accommodation, The 


metlage ſent not being directed to the two houſes, | 


Eſſex, in a ſhort billet, returned for anſwer, that 
he could not communicate it to the parliament, 

The marquis of Newcaſtle directed his atten- 
tion northwards, to annoy the Scots, who had 
been in England fince the month of January; 
but colonel Bellaſis being defeated at Selby by 


ä 


* 


| 


| was no bar to a continuation of the war, 


1 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, the marquis was obliged to 
alter his inteption and return to provide for the ſe- 
curity of York, and Fairfax marched into Che- 
ſhire. The marquis of Ormond ſent over a body 
of foot from Ireland to Cheſter, where joinin 
the lord Byron, they reduced ſeveral places, j 
routed a party of the parliamentarians at a place 
called Middlewich. The fugitives retired to 
Nantwich, and the victors undertook the ſiege of 
that place; but Fairfax, in conjunction with Sir 
William Brereton, marching to the relief of the 
befieged, charged them impetuouſly, and the gar- 
riſon making a ſally. at the ſame time, the be- 
ſiegers were totally routed. Lord Byron eſcaped 
with the cayalry to Cheſter, and the famous 


vice of parliament) was taken priſoner and com- 


| | | mitted to the Tower. 
In a treaty ſubſiſting between the two nations, 


John Pym, ' whoſe extraordinary talents and. 
aſſiduous application to buſineſs, rendered him of 
great importance to parliament, died at this period, 
and his loſs was ſeverely regretted by the party 
%%% / , 


| ; 


me rigour of th 
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In proportion as the marquis of Newcaſtle retired, 
the Scots made further advancements into the 
kingdom. Newark, a town in Nottinghamſhire, 
garriſoned by the King's troops, being befieged 
by lord Willoughby and Sir John Meldrum, at 
the head of five thouſand men, Charles detached 
prince Rupert with forces to ſuccour the place. 
Meldrum, who commanded in the abſence of lord 
Willoughby, on the approach of prince'Rupert, 
marſhalled his. men, and an engagement enſued, 
which laſted with great heat on both ſides till 
night; when Meldrum made an effort to retire to 
a bridge, where a ſtrong guard was poſted, to ſe- 
cure his retreat; but being ſurrounded, he was 
compelled to capitulate on the condition of giv- 
ing up his arms, ammunition, and other effects; 
but the cavalry were allowed to retire with their 
horſes, and the infantry with their ſwords. 

Prince Rupert having gained this victory, he 
marched immediately to the relief of the counteſs 
of Derby, who was beſieged in her houſe at 
Latham, in Lancaſhire, by a body of parliamen- 
tarians; againſt whom ſhe had defended herſelf 
for two months, with an intrepidity that would 
have done honour to the greateſt hero of the 
times. On the approach of prince Rupert, the 
aſſailants gave up the ſiege; a part of them were 
employed to ſtrengthen the garriſon of Bolton, 
which the prince afterwards took by aſſault. Hav- 
ing reduced Liverpool, Charles ſent him orders 


e ſeaſon 


to repair for the relief of York, and to give the 


enemy battle. 
A junction being now formed by Fairfax and 
the earl of Leven with the earl of Mancheſter, 


| they inveſted the city of Vork; which was brave- 


ly defended by the marquis of Newcaſtle, till 
the approach of prince Rupert was perceiy 

when the fiege was raiſed, and the prince tri 
umphantly entered the city. In,a conference 
with the marquis of Newcaſtle, the prince pro- 
poſed to give the enemy battle; and notwith- 
ſtanding all the remonſtrances that the ſagacity 
of that experienced nobleman could ſuggeſt, to 
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* On this occaſion the Scots ſeemed to have been actuated 


by the double 77 0 of ſharing the ſpoils of the royaliſts, 
WI 1 | 


— 


| F 401 320 . 1 78 2 4 4 
and of 8 the doctrine of the preſbytery into the 
church of England,” | FLOG OI; 

40 


convince 


330 


convince him of the impropriety of adopting the 
meaſure he had propoſed, at that critical period, 
the prince perſiſted in his deſign, and commanded 
his troops to prepare for a general engagement 
on the following day. Finding all his arguments 
ineffectual, the marquis informed the prince, that 
ſince he appeared to be irrevocably determined to 
hazard a battle, he would only act in the capacity 
of a volunteer; adding, however, that in the ac- 
tion he would punctually obey the commands of 
the nephew of his ſovereign. 1 

On the third of July the adverſe armies appear- 


ed arranged in the order of battle, about two in 


the afternoon. The left wing, compoſed of five 


thouſand horſe, was commanded. by prince Ru- 
pert; the other wihg was under Sir Charles Lucas | 


and colonel Urrey, and general Goring led the 
main body. Sir Thomas Fairfax commanded 
the right wing of the enemy's forces, which con- 


fiſted of all their cavalry and three regiments of | 
Scottiſh horſe; the body of reſerve was under lord || 


Fairfax, and the earl of Leven was appointed to 
lead the main body. | 5 
With ſuch impetuoſity did prince Rupert aſ- 
ſault the right wing of the enemy, that they were 
thrown into confuſion, and in a ſhort time totally 
routed ;. and the three generals commanding the 


parliamentary army evacuated the field, and fled} 


towards the caſtle of Cawood. But Cromwell, 
at the head of the left wing, ſo furiouſly attacked 
the right wing of the royaliſts, where Newcaſtle 


ſerved as a volunteer, that the fortune of the day 


for ſome time appeared to be doubtful, the battle 
being ſuſtained on both ſides with aſtoniſhing bra- 
very. At length the royaliſts were entirely de- 


feated; and upon the return of the left wing, | 


which had been victorious, from the purſuit of the 
enemy's cavalry, it was furiouſly attacked by 
Cromwell, and thrown into ſuch confuſion, that 


the beſt efforts of the officers were not ſufficient to | 


reſtore order and diſcipline. Three thouſand of 
prince Rupert's troops were ſlain in the field, and 
the wounded men and priſoners amounted todouble 
that number; the prince alſo loſt his baggage, 
and whole ſtock of ammunition. Greatly diſ- 
pirited by this unfortunate event, the prince led 
the remaining part of his army into Shropſhire. 
So affected was the marquis of Newcaſtle, by the 


raſh proceedings and imperious behaviour of prince | 


Rupert, that he entirely relinquiſhed all concern 


in the civil war, and repaired to the continent ; 
nor was it till the reſtoration of Charles II. that 


he returned to England. 0 i 

Soon after the battle above-mentioned, which 
was fought on Marſton-moor, the: parliament's 
army renewed the ſiege of Vork; and the gover- 
nor being unable to ſuſtain a defence, he ſurren- 
dered the place in a few days. The lord Fairfax 
took poſſeſſion of the city; immediately after 
which, the earl of Mancheſter marched towards 
the aſſociated counties, and the Scottiſh forces 


proceeded northwards, in order to Join the earl of | 


Calendar, who having received conſiderable rein- 
forcements on his march from Scotland, at this 
time ſubdued Newcaſtle by ſtorm. 
So victorious was prince Maurice in the weſt of 
England, that the parliament deemed it expedient 


to raiſe a formidable army to oppoſe the progreſs [| 


of his arms. But the king gaining early intelli- 
gence of their deſign, he detached a body of troops 
under the command of lord Hopton,. to watch 
the motions of the parliamentary troops. Hop- 
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ton and Waller met at Farnham, and after ori 
ſlight ſkirmiſhes, the latter drew. his troops into 
the town, from whence he repaired to the metro 


polis, in order to ſolicit parliament for ſupplies 


In conſequence of Waller's requiſition, th 
houſes, granted him a thouſand horſe, to be com. 
manded by Sir William Balfour, beſides a boy 
of the city militia ; and with this reinforcemer. 
he proceeded to Arundel, and retook the caſtle of 
that place, which during his abſence had been con. 
quered by Hopton; who, having received con. 
ſiderable ſuccours from the king, reſolved imme. 
diately to give Waller battle. 

On the twenty-ninth of March the two armies 
met, and an engagement enſued, in which the 
royal forces were greatly worſted ; and Hopton re. 
tiring with his artillery, left Waller in poſſeſfon 
the field. Waller afterwards repaired to Win. 
cheſter, with an intent to reduce the caſtle, but 
tailing therein, he plundered the city. 1 

The parliament conſiderably elated with their 
frequent ſucceſſes gained over Charles, were de. 
termined, by one grand puſh, to bring on, if pof. 
fible, a concluſion to the war; for which purpoſe 
Eſſex and Waller were diſpatched with forces 


for the reduction of Oxford, where the king then 


reſided. Eſſex was at the head of three thouſand 
cavalry and twelve thouſand foot ; and Waller 
commanded fifteen hundred dragoons, and ſeven 
thouſand infantry. At Abington Charles had af- 
ſembled twelve thouſand men to ſtop their pro- 
greſs; but on the approach of the enemy, they 
abandoned the place. Effex and Waller having 
taken poſſeſſion. of Abington, they preceeded to 
paſs the rivers Cherwell. and Iſis, which they ef. 
fected, although Charles had placed a ſtrong 
guard on the banks to intercept them. Their in- 
tentions were to have ſeized the King's perſon; 
but he fortunately eſcaped with a ſmall body of 
horſe, through favour of the night, and got with 
the prince of Wales fafe to Worceſter. His ma- 
jeſty, on his arrival here, made a feigned march 
towards Shrewſbury, where prince Rupert lay; 
and this was done to elude the vigilance of 
Waller, who was almoſt cloſe upon his heels. 
This manceuvre had its intended effect, and Wal- 
ler placed himſelf between the king and Shrewl- 
bury. Charles wheeled about, and took the rout 
to Oxford, where he was joined by the reſt of his 


army: he then marched into Buckinghamſhire, 
with an intent to give the enemy battle; Waller 


advancing with the ſame view, the armies, on the 
twenty-ninth of June, faced each other on the 


oppoſite banks of the river Cherwell. 


Charles having left a ſtrong guard at Croperdy- 
bridge, to impede Waller's paſſage, in order to 
draw him from his advantageous poſt, made a 
feint march from Northamptonſhire, and recciving 
information of the enemy's being within a mile 
of his yan, he doubled his pace, in ſtrong bopes 
of intercepting the whole body. Waller perceiv- 
ing the ſtate of the king's army, the van being 
confiderably detached from the rear, gave orders 
for a part of his'men to ford the river, while he 
himſelf, with fifteen hundred horſe, a thouſand 
foot, and cleven pieces of cannon, attacked and 
made himſelf maſter of the bridge. Then paſſing 
with his whole army, he fell upon the king's rear : 
but the earl of Cleveland plying his forces with 
great vigour, Waller's cavalry was routed, part 


of his artillery taxen, and he was forced to repaſs 


the river with the utmoſt precipitation. Charles 
ö — on 
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on his fide attacked the bridge and ford, but 
though he gained the ford, he was not able to 
make himſelf maſter of the bridge. 
It this time the king heard that the earl of 
Eſſex was in much diſtreſs, labouring under a 
eat ſcarcity of proviſions; and receiving A rein- 
forcement from the junction of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, he reſolved, if poſſible, to reduce Eſſex 
without coming to a battle. In order to effect 
this, he raiſed a fort on the bank of the river, to 
ſtop his ſupplies and intercept his convoys. Eſ- 
ex, to extricate himſelf from this ſituation, or- 
dered Balfour to force his paſſage through the 
king's quarters; which he accompliſhed at the 
head of his cavalry in the night, leaving the in- 
fantry under general Skippon, to make their own 
terms. Effex, with other officers, embarked in 
a veſſel at Foy. Skippon's artillery, arms, and 
ammunition, by conſent of ſeveral officers in both 
armies, were delivered up and carried to South- 
ampton. Effex went to London, and was treated 
by both houſes with great deference. His ſol- 
diers being newly accoutred, and his army recruit- 
ed, he marched to join Waller and the ear] of 


Mancheſter, at Andover. On the twenty-firſt of | 


October their junction was effected, notwithſtand- 
ing every effort made by the royal party. The 
king then ſent the earl of Northampton, with 
three regiments of horſe, to the relief of Ban- 
bury-caſtle, and marched himſelf to the caſtle of 
Donnington, in the vicinity of Newbury, which 
was befieged by the enemy, Having thrown ſuc- 
cours into the caſtle, he conferred the honour of 
knighthood on the governor for his gallant de- 
fence; and then he entered Newbury, where he 
intrenched himſelf, while the enemy were advan- 
cing from Reading againſt him with much ſupe- 


= 7107 force. 


On the twenty-ſeventh of October, the parlia- 
mentary forces aſſaulted the king's intrenchments 
in two places, and a furious battle enſued, which 
continued for the ſpace of eight hours, when the 
aſſailants forced the lines, and took ſeveral pieces 
of cannon : but though the royaliſts were worſt- 
ed, they were by no meang routed. The king 
| retreated in the night to Wallingford, leaving his 
baggage and artillery in the caſtle, of Donnington. 
Being apprized that the diſſenſions among the ge- 
nerals of the parliament's forces were revived, his 
majeſty returned with his army in a few days, and 
took away all he had left in the caſtle, even in the 


light of the enemy, who offered him no kind of | 


moleſtation, _ | 
The king having gained this advantage, he re- 
paired to Oxford, where being joined by prince 


Rupert and lord Northampton, he found himſelf | 


at the head of eleven thouſand men; thus rein- 
forced, he returned to Newbury, and marſhalled 
nis army in preparation for battle. The parlia- 
ment being greatly puſhed for ſupplies to carry 
on the war, were reduced to the extraordinary ex- 
pedient of depriving each family of one meal 
a week, the profits ariſing to be appropriated to 
public uſe. „ | 
| Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
een cloſely confined ſince his firſt impeachment, 
was brought to his trial on the eleventh of No- 
vember. The commons prejudging from the 
maſterly defence the prelate made, that his con- 
viction was not likely to enſue from the evidence 
againſt him, took the accuſtomed ſtep, by de- 


claring him guilty by an act of attainder; which l 
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after many intereſting arguments, paſſed. Laud, 
in vain, pleaded the king's pardon ſent from Ox- ' 
ford; but both houſes declared it of no effect. 


Being condemned to ſuffer as a common felon; 


he pleaded the ſanctity of his character, his for- 
mer ſituation in life, and the offices he had held, 
and hoped he ſhould not be ſubjected to the ig- 
nominious puniſhment denounced againſt him, 
But ſuch was the implacable enmity of the eom- 


mons, that his petition was with great reluctance 


granted, 'The day appointed for the execution 
of Laud arrived, which was the tenth of January : 


he diſcovered on the ſcaffold an aſtoniſhing forti- - 


tude, and addreſſing the numerous ſpectators, by 
whom he was ſurrounded, he declared, in the 
moſt ſolemn terms, that he had never been an ene- 
my to the inſtitution of parliament, though he 
could by no means give his approbation to every 
meaſure they purſued ; he proteſted his innocence 
of any crimes tending to ſubvert the conſtitution, 
or in the moſt diſtant manner leading to the intro- 
duction of the Roman catholic religion. He 
tervently called upon heaven for forgiveneſs to his 
enemies, and then gave a ſignal to the executi- 
oner, who at one ſtroke ſevered his head from his 
body. Thus fell archbiſhop Laud, a prelate of 
ſound learning, and poſſeſſing ſome virtues, but 
who had unfortunately imbibed principles by no 
means favourable to the freedom of his country. 
At this period were convicted by a court- mar- 
tial the two Hothams, for having aſſiſted in the 
eſcape of lord Digby, and held a correſpondence 
with the marquis of Newcaſtle, In this year an 
ordinance paſſed for the abrogation of the book 


| of Common Prayer and Liturgy, and for eſta- 


bliſhing a Directory compoſed by the ecclefiaſtical 


aſſembly, 


The troubles of the war being ſorely felt by 
both parties, it was mutually deemed neceſſary to 
make a treaty of peace. The deputies on both 
fides accordingly met at Uxbridge. Charles's 
commiſſioners were, the duke of Richmond, the 
marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton, 
Kingſton, and Chicheſter, and eleven commoners; 
among whom was Sir Edward Hyde, chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and afterwards earl of Cla- 
rendon. The parliament appointed twelve depu- 
ties, the principal of whom were the earls of 
Northumberland and Pembroke, Saliſbury and 


| Denbeiph ; lord Loudoun, the marquis of Argyle, 


and others, being commiſſioned on part of the 
Scots. | gf | | 
However defirous each party might be to ob- 
tain peace, nothing like it could be effected. The 
parliament, on their part, claimed a right not 
only to inſpect all public affairs, but even of tak- 
ing particular cognizance of all the king's private 
and domeſtic concerns, which was no ſooner pro- 
poſed than rejected. Charles's deputies made the 
following propoſitions : that every perſon ſhould 
enjoy liberty of conſcience; that no biſhop ſhould 
exerciſe any kind of juriſdiction; that the ma- 
nagement of the militia ſnould be veſted in the 
hands of twenty commiſſioners, ten to be ap- 
pointed by the king, and ten by parliament; but 
theſe propoſitions met with the diſapprobation of 
both parties, and thus ended the commiſſion. 
Two powerful parties at this time began to 
break forth, the Preſbyterian and the Indepen- 


dent. The object of the Preſbyterians was the 


reſtriction of regal prerogative ; the Independents 
aimed at the abolition of monarchy, and to intro- 
1 | duce 
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duce the democratic form of government. The 
former renounced hierarchy, and the latter reject- 
ed all forms of the church government, totally 
condemning epiſcopal ordination, granting to all 
perſons without exemption, the liberty to teach, 
preach, and expound the ſcriptures as directed by 
divine inſpiration. | 
Cromwell, Vane, Tate, and Haſlerig, were at 
the head of the Independent party, who ſtooped 
to every art for the attainment of popular applauſe. 
They ſecretly ſent forth their emiſſaries to inflame 
the people, and alienate their minds from their 
lawful ſovereign, miſrepreſenting his conduct in 
both civil and military affairs. Cromwell exhi- 
bited a complaint againſt the-earl of Mancheſter, 


accuſing him of miſmanagement at the battle of | 


Newbury. The earl retorted, by declaring, that 


Cromwell had, in a private conference, hinted to | 


him, that if he would adhere to honeſt men, he 
might command an army that would give law to 
both the parliament and king. Aſtoniſhed at this 
declaration, both houſes debated on the propriety 
of putting Cromwell under an arreſt; but matters 
of great importance engaging their attention, a 
further diſcuſſion of this point was poſtponed. 
During this interval, Oliver and his aſſociates 
expedited a plan they had concerted for new mo- 
delling the army. The principal alterations laid 
out in their plan were, that the troops ſhould be 
formed into new regiments, and that no officers 
civil or military, ſhould be held by members of 
parliament, - - = 

The commons having come to a reſolution to 


examine into the ſtate of the nation, Cromwell | 


aroſe, contending for a more vigorous” profecu- 
tion of the war ; obſerving, that unleſs parliament 
diſcovered more alacrity in the management of 

their concerns, they would become odious to the 
people: he then gave it as his opinion, that no 
member, who held any poſt or place of profit, 
ſhould retain his ſeat in parliament ; and moved, 
that every member enjoying ſuch poſt or place of 
profit, ſhould reſign the ſame. Thoſe of his own 
party. ſeconded the motion ; and Tate and Vane 
2 an ordinance, for the excluſion of mem- 
bers from all offices whatſoever. Having gone 
ſo far, a day of faſting was appointed, and hea- 


ven implored to bring a bleſſing on their deſigns. | 


Though the ordinance for the reſignation of of- 
fices paſſed the lower houſe, it met with ſome op- 
poſition in the lords; but the earls of Eſſex, Den- 
bigh, and Mancheſter, having given up their 
places, it paſſed the lords alſo. 5 

The Preſbyterian party had ſingled Fairfax for 


their general; but it being diſcovered, that he 


had all along diſſembled, and was in reality at- 
tached to the intereſt of Cromwell, they altered 
their intentions. The army belonging to the par- 
liament was new modelled, agreeable to the plan 
deviſed by Cromwell; and all the members of 
parliament being excluded, and their adherents 
having thrown up their commiſſions, the vacant 


places were filled up with thoſe of Cromwell's | 


party, who appeared in the double capacity of 
chaplains and military. officers. The wildeſt en- 
tbuſiaſm was now to be ſeen in both officers and 
common men, who proceeded to battle chaunt- 
ing divine hymns. 

Cromwell, who was at the head of this enthu- 
ſiaſtic army, and from whoſe example the conta- 
gion ſpread, marched with them to Windſor, on- 
the twenty-fourth of April; and in the neigh- 


--.% 


| 


was ſurrendered to him on a ſingle 


bourhood of Iflip, beat and cut to pieces "IM 
regiments of the king's cavalry. Bletchington 

a ie ſummons by 
colonel Windebank, Who was tried by a court. 
martial, and ſhot for cowardice. 


| Having taken the town of Leiceſter by aſſault, 


Charles continued his march towards Wales, in 
expectation of receiving a reinforcement of rde 
thouſand cavalry, under the command of 65 
ring, and two thouſand recruits lately raiſed in 
Wales by colonel Gerard. 

A letter written by Goring from Taunton, to 
inform the king of the little difficulty that would 


occur in reducing that place, and to repreſent 


the expediency of his majeſty's acting upon the 

defenſive, falling into the hands of Fairfax, that 
general reſolved to hazard a hattle before a jun. 
on could be effected. Fairfax followed the roy. 


äaliſts; and Charles apprehending that he ſhould 


not be able to reach Leiceſter, without-expoſin 
his rear to great danger, he reſolved to meet the 
enemy, and abide the iſſue of an engagement. 
The king leading his forces back, the conteng. 
ing armies came within ſight of each other, near 
the ſmall village of Naſeby. 8 
The king commanded a body of reſerve; the 
right wing was headed by prince Rupert, the 
left wing was under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
and the main body was commanded by lord Afh. 
ley, The enemy were arranged in the order of 
battle, on a hill of gentle aſcent ; Skippon and 
Fairfax commanding the main body, Cromwell 
the right, and Ireton the left wing of the army, 
With his uſual intrepidity and ſucceſs, prince 
Rupert aſſaulted the left wing, whom he routed, 
and purſued to the village: but on his return, 
the prince waſted ſome time in unſucceſsful en- 
deavours to poſſeſs himſelf of the enemy's artil. 


Rath In the interim, Cromwell engaged Sir Mar- 


maduke Langdale, and after an obſtinate conteſt, 
threw his cavalry into diſorder : but the infantry 
on both ſides, maintained the battle with aſtoniſh- 
ing vigour. At length, however, the battalions 
commanded by Fairfax and Skippon retreating, 
Cromwell returned, gnd fo furiouſly. charged the 
king's infantry in flank, that, unable to refiſt ſo 
powerful an attack, they were thrown into con- 
fuſion, and in a ſhort time compleatly routed. 
Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of prince Rupert 
in the firſt aſſault, his utmoſt endeavours were not 
ſufficient to animate them to a ſecond attack; fo 
intimidated were they by the formidable appear- 
ance of the enemy, who were now marſhalled in 
ſuch exact order as to be equally prepared for at- 
tack or defence. The king was anxious to affail 
the enemy at the head of his reſerve; but he was 


prevented by the earl of Carnwath, who ſeizing 


the bridle of his majeſty's horſe, and turning the 
creature round, exclaimed, . Will you ruſh on 
certain deſtruction?ꝰ This being obſerved by 
the royaliſts, they wheeled to the right, and were 
preſently in ſuch a ſtate of confuſion, that all 
efforts to rally them proved ineffectual. This af- 
forded an advantage too favourable to be diſre- 
garded by the parliamentarians, who exerted them- 
ſelves-with ſuch vigour, that they took upwards 
of five thouſand priſoners of war, and all the am- 
munition and artillery belonging to the royal army. 

After this diſcomfiture, the king and prince 


Rupert retreated with the cavalry to Aſhby de la 


Zouch ; whence his majeſty purſued his rout to- 


wards Wales, with a view of raiſing an ary. ” 
| | | tha 
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that country 3 and the prince directed his courſe 


towards Briſtol, in ordet to put that place in a 
ate of defence: : os 
Fairfax proceeded to Leiceſter, which town 
ſurrendered to him on capitulation; and he then 
ſubdued Bridgewater, Sherborn, and Bath, Af- 
ter theſe ſucceſſes, he vanquiſhed lord Goring at 
Lamport, and proceeded to lay ſiege to Briſtol, 


which place was ſtrongly fortified, and plentifully | 


ſupplied with military ſtores and proviſions, It 
was univerſally imagined, that on this occaſion 
;tince Rupert would diſplay his uſual proweſs, 
and defend ſo important a poſt as Briſtol even to 
the laſt extremity; but on the firſt ſummons of 
the enemy, he offered to ſurrender the place on 
terms of capitulation, to the extreme aſtoniſhment 
of the public. | PFs IP 

So exaſperated was the king againſt Rupert for 
his ſhameful ſurrender of Briſtol, that he diveſt- 
ed the prince of his commiſſions, and command- 
ed him to evacuate the kingdom. 

Having ſtationed a ſtrong garriſon in Briſtol, 
Fairfax marched into the weſtern counties, com- 
mitting great depredations in his way, Having 
ſubdued the Devizes, and ſeveral other places, 
made himſelf maſter of Tiverton, and blocked up 
the city of Exeter. Fairfax, upon gaining infor- 
mation that the prince of Wales, at the head of 
a powerful army, was marching from the county 
of Cornwall, in order to give him battle, pro- 
ceeded with all poſſible expedition to meet. his 
royal highneſs ; and he attacked a part of his ca- 
valry by ſurprize, and fo diſcomfitted them, that 
the prince was under the neceſſity of returning to 
Cornwall. TY 


Lord Goring having fled to France, the prince 


of Wales promoted Hopton to the command that | 


nobleman kad held in the army. Upon his march 
to the relief of Exeter, Hopton was attacked by 
the enemy and routed ; and upon his troops being 
ſurrounded, he capitulated, on condition that his 
army ſhould be allowed to croſs the ſea, or return 
to their reſpective habitations. Their horſes and 
arms were ſurrendered to Fairfax, who granted 
paſſports to ſuch as expreſſed a defire of abandon- 
ing the kingdom; but he previouſly bound them 
by oath never again to appear in arms, in oppofſi- 
tion to the parliamentary intereſt, The treaty 
being concluded, the lords Hopton and Colepep- 
per ſet out to join the prince of Wales, who, 
from an apprehenſion of falling into the power of 
Fairfax, had retired to the iſle of Scilly. By the 
month of April, the city of Exeter had ſurrender- 
ed to Fairfax; and the king's troops had been fo 
frequently routed, and were ſo diſpirited by a ſuc- 


ceſſion of misfortunes, that his majeſty's fituation | 


appeared to be truly deſperate. | _ | 

But notwithſtanding the great. and repeated in- 
ſtances of ill ſucceſs he had experienced, the King's 
fortitude and courage ſuffered no relaxation. To 
ſo terrible a dilemma was he now reduced, that 
he reſolved to join Montroſe in Scotland, as the 
only probable means of retrieving his affairs. 
While in this diſpofition of mind, his majeſty re- 
ceived information, that the enemy had ſtationed 
a ſtrong detachment of cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Poyntz, between Hereford and Wor- 
ceſter; and therefore he determined to go to Cheſ- 
ter by the way of Wales, and to paſs through 
Lancaſhire and Cumberland to Scotland. 

Finding that the enemy had attacked Cheſter 


by ſurprize, and that they had gained poſſeſſion 


28 


| 


| 
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of the outworks and ſuburbs of that city, he de 


tached Sir Marmaduke Langdale over Holt= 
bridge, with orders to make an affault upon the 
rear of the befiegers, intending, in the interim; 
to attempt a forcible entry into the citys | 

Poyntz, who had followed the king with great 
expedition, appeared the next day, but Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale compelled him to retire. The 
aſſailants now abandoned the ſuburbs, in order to 
join Poyntz, who being thus confiderably rein- 
forced, attacked the foyaliſts, and drove them to 
the very gates of the city. The earl of Litchfield; 
and lord Gerard, who commanded the King's 
guards-and cavalry, advanced to the charge, and 
compelled the enemy to retire; but their muſ- 
queteers diſcharged ſuch repeated vollies upon 
the King's new-raiſed forces, that they were thrown 
into diforder, routed and diſperſed; many brave 
officers being among the number of the flain, 

At the head of a body of five hundred horſe, 
his majeſty retreated to Denbeigh-caſtle, where 
he was preſently joined by prince Maurice, with 
eight hundred cavalry ; and after being reinforced 
by ſeveral ſmaller parties, he crofled the river 


| Dee, and, gaining a march upon the enemy, ar— 


rived at Bridgenorth, where intelligence was com- 


municated to him, that Berkley-caſtle and the 
Devizes had fallen into the power of the parlia- 


mentarians. _ | 

Lord Digby was now appointed lieutenant-ge- 
neral of all the troops raiſed or to be raiſed on the 
other fide the river Trent, for the ſervice of his 
majeſty; who ordered him, in conjunction with 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, to haſten to Scotland 
with a body of fifteen hundred cavalry, to join 
Montroſe, whoſe army had lately been defeated 
by Leſley.” The march was begun without de- 
lay, and this body of troops attacked and diſperſed 
a thouſand infantry raiſed in the neighbourhood 
of Doncaſter for the ſervice of parliament; They 
afterwards encountered 4 body at Sherborn, un- 
der the command of colonel Copley, Who hay- 
ing compleatly routed them, they fled to join 
Skippon. This party then proceeded to Dum- 
kries, but gaining no intelligence there relating 
to Montroſe, they, after being joined by ſeveral 
Scottiſh neblemen, embarked for Ireland. | 

Upon the return of Charles to Newark, prince 


Rupert ſolicited an audience, that he might vin- 


dicate his conduct with reſpe& to the ſurrender 
of Briſtol, His requeſt was granted, and the 
king publicly declared himſelf perfectly ſatisfied, 
that the prince had in no inſtance been guilty of 
difloyalty. _ | 

The fituation of Charles now appeared to be 
truly . deplorable ; his moſt faithful friends and 
able counſellors had either ſacrificed their lives in 


| his ſervice, or been compelled to fly their coun- 


try; his queen had ſought a ſanctuatry from the 
horrors of civil war in Holland ; the prince of 


| Wales was a wretched exile among the rocks of 
| Scilly ; and his other children were continually 
in the moſt imminent danger of falling into the 


power of his moſt inveterate enemies : his mili= 


{tary ſtrength was exhauſted ; his ungrateful ne- 
| phews, whom he had reared with the utmoſt ten- 
| derneſs of paternal affect ion, had vilely deſerted 
| his cauſe ; and he was ſo embarraſſed by the con- 
| trivances of his enemies, that there appeared but 
| little probability of his being able to elude the 


effects of their implacable reſentment : but though 


reduced to this deſperate and perplexing ſitua- 
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tion, he ftill preſerved a calmneſs of mind, a 
cleatneſs of recollection, a quickneſs of diſcern- 


ment, and an unremitting fortitude truly aſto- 


niſhing. | Ie | 
Charles having difpatched orders to the go- 
vernor of Oxford, to ſtation the horſe of the gar- 
riſon at a ſtated time, between Banbury and Da- 
ventry, he departed from Newark late in the even- 
ing, accompanied by three hundred horſe, and 
rode to Belvoir-caſtle, at which place he arrived at 
three in the morning. Sir Gervas Lucas was there 
ready to attend him further on the way; towards 
the evening, the king, very much fatigued, re- 


tired to reſt, at a village near Northampton. The 


next morning early he proceeded on his march, 
and arrived at Banbury about noon, from whence 
he was conducted with ſafety to Oxford, after 
having been greatly harraſſed, and eſcaped much 
danger in his marc. 

Ihe king, not thinking his ſituation ſecure, 


he therefore demanded of parliament a ſafe con- 
duct for the duke of Richmond, the earl of South- 
ampton, and others, whom he defigned to charge 
with offers of accommodation. Having fignified 
his intentions to grant the nonconformiſts liberty of 
conſcience, he propoſed, upon the diſmiſſion of the 
armies, to join the two houſes ; to adopt meaſures 
for the ſettling the debts of the public, and to 
place the militia in a ſtate that ſhould prove to 
the ſatisfaction of all parties; he demanded a 
perſonal treaty, in which he manifeſted his ardent 


inclination to ſtop the progreſs of the deſtructive 


war. But parliament, having grown arrogant in 
conſequence of their ſucceſs and power, wanted 
to impoſe ſuch conditions, as would have been de- 
grading in royalty to have accepted : they im- 
puted to him the crime of having employed the 
forces of the nation in defence of arbitrary power, 
and with an intention to make peace with the re- 
volted catholics of Ireland. 
In the midſt of the important concerns which 
agitated the mind of the unfortunate king, France 
ſent over Montreuil, apparently, to mediate a 


95 peace between Charles and the parliament ; but 


is real errand was to effect, if practicable, a 
ſecret accommodation between his majeſty and the 
Scottiſh army. 


poſed to effect a compromiſe : but they inſiſting, 
as the moſt indiſpenſible condition of the treaty ; 
that the epiſcopacy ſhould be aboliſhed, Charles 
declined the negociation. While the French mi- 
niſter went to the Scottiſh army, to expoſtulate 


with them on the intemperance of their zeal, 


Fairfax led his troops towards Oxford ; and the 
king was in great danger of being ſurrounded. 
Lord Aſhley, with about a thouſand men, 


marched to ſuccour his majeſty ; but being ap- | 


prized of this deſign, Fairfax attacked Aſhley's 
troops, who were greatly fatigued, completely 
routed them, and made priſoners of war Aſhley, 
Sir Charles Lucas, and many other officers of 
high rank. | | 8 IAC 
After this, Charles made no efforts to oppoſe 
his enemies by dint of arms; but he reſolved to 


pit himſelf under the protection of the Scots, | 


oping, that the implacable enmity they enter- 
rained againſt the Independents, would urge them 


to exert their beſt endeayours for defending his 


held it expedient to treat again with his enemies; 


The ambaſſadors met the Scottiſh | 
commiſſioners in London, and found them diſ- 


Charles departed from Oxford on 
the twenty-ſeventh of April, under the A. P. 1646, 
conduct of Sir John Aſhburnham and Dr 
Hudſon, who had undertaken to guide him to x 
retreat by unfrequented ways. On the king's gif. 
covering himſelf to the earl of Leven, that gene- 
ral expreſſed great aſtoniſhment, but treated him 
with the reſpect due to his exalted ſtation, 

The parliament had no ſooner gained informa. 
tion of the king's eſcape, than they publiſhed a 
proclamation, denouncing the ſentence of high 
treaſon againſt any perſons who ſhould ſhelter, or 
in any manner protect the ſovereign, They de. 
termined, that Fairfax ſhould abandon his enter. 
prize againſt Oxford, and march to Newark, 
where the king had thrown himſelf under pro- 
tection of the Scottiſh army: but this reſolution 
was declined in conſequence of a declaration by 
the Scotch commiſſioners, that the king's arrival 
was entirely unexpected by the general. 

Learning that Fairfax had received orders to 
direct his march northwards, the Scots retired 
with the king to Newcaſtle, where his majeſty was 
denied the liberty of holding any communication 
with Montreuil; and Aſhburnham, fearing he 
ſhould be taken into cuſtody, fled the kingdom, 
The Scottiſh preachers expreſſed themſelves in the 
pulpit in language groſsly affronting to his ma- 
jeſty, who was treated with coolneſs, reſerve, and 
ſometimes with the moſt mortifying diſreſpect, by 
the officers of the Scottiſh army: he was adviſed 
to ſurrender all his garriſons to the parliament, 
and he complied, ſeemingly with great compo- 
ſure. Diſpatches were tranſmitted to Dublin, 
commanding Ormond to ſurrender that city, and 
the other forts of Ireland, to the officers appoint- 
ed by parliament ; and after laying down his arms, 
at the command of the king, Montroſe retired to 
the continent. EX | 

The king ſent a meſſage to the houſes of par- 
lament, requeſting, that the religious controverſy 
might be ſubmitted to the arbitration of able di- 
vines ; he ſignified in a letter to the city of Lon- 
don, an earneſt defire to give the parliament every 
ſatisfaction they could reaſonably defire ; and in 
ſhort, manifeſted every poſſible proof of an earneſt 
wiſh to effe& an accommodation with parliament. 
The Scots ſtill rigidly adhered to their covenant, 
proteſting that they abhorred all ſecret proceedings 
that might tend to create an animoſity between the 
two kingdoms. 


The general aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland 


wrote to the parliament of England, the city of 
London, and the ecclefiaſtical aſſembly, entreat- 
ing them to forward the work of reformation, 


| according to the tenor of the covenant, The 


parliament now cauſed propoſals to be preſented 
to. the king, wherein they arrogated to them- 
ſelves the whole powers of the adminiſtration of 
the government. To theſe the king replied, that 
though he could not diveſt himſelf of that which 
he inherited by birth, and the laws of the realm, 
yet, regardleſs of his own private intereſt, he 


[| would willingly comply with any meaſures that 


| might tend to promote the general welfare of his 


ſubjects. . 

It being agreed, that the Scottiſh army ſhould 
be withdrawn immediately after the payment o 
their arrears, commiſhoners were nominated to in- 
ſpect the accounts of the deputies; who, after 


many warm debates, conſented to receive four 
a hundred 
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hundred thouſand pounds in acquittal of all de- 


mands *. * E 

In the beginning of September, the duke of 
Hamilton had been removed to St. Michael's 
Mount, in Cornwall; but upon the ſurrender of 
that place to the parliament, he recovered his li- 
herty, and immediately repairing to the king at 
Newcaſtle, earneſtly intreated him to conſent to 
the propoſitions made by the two houſes, De- 
ſirous of putting a period to the horrid devaſta- 
tions of civil war, Charles propoſed, that the 
hierarchy ſhould be limited to ſome particular 
dioceſe, and that preſbytery ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
in all other parts of the kingdom; obſerving, that 
the liberty of acting according to the dictates of 
conſcience, which he was willing to grant to others, 
he entertained the reaſonable hope would not be 
denied to himſelf. 


About the middle of September, the parlia- 


ment nominated a committee, to hold a confe- 
rence with the Scottiſh commiſſioners, as to the 
manner of diſpoſing of the perſon of the king. 
Equal pretenſions were ſet up by the Scots and 
the Engliſh ; but the controverſy at length ter- 
minated in favour of the latter. | 
The king repeatedly ſolicited, that he might 
be allowed to treat with the parliament in perſon, 
reminding them that it was their lawful ſovereign 
who pleaded for this privilege; and intimating, 
that had he denied the meaneſt of his ſubjects the 
right he then demanded in his own behalf, he 
ſhould have juſtly incurred the reproach of being 
unworthy to govern a free people. 
A vote was now paſſed in parliament, purport- 
ing, that his majeſty ſhould refide at Holmby, in 
| Northamptonſhire, and be treated with the reſpect 
and deference due to the ſovereign dignity. Par- 
liament then appointed a committee to receive the 
king from the Scottiſh army, who ſurrendered 
his majeſty on the thirteenth of April, and the 
ſame day they marched on their return to Scotland, 
On his way to Holmby, the king was attended by 
an immenſe concourſe of people, whom curioſity 
had brought together, to behold their ſovereign, 
reduced to a ſtate of the moſt abject humiliation ; 
and theſe people expreſſed great concern for his 


unhappy fate, and fervently prayed to heaven for 
his ſafety, | 


AD. RY Hitherto, the Independents and Preſ- 


byterians had acted in conjunction 
apainſt the king: but now animoſities aroſe, de- 
ſtructive of the union they had ſo long maintained. 
The operations of the Independents were princi- 


pally directed by Cromwell, a man of great 


courage, boundleſs ambition, and deeply verſed 
in the arts of diſſimulation. Having obtained an 
entire intereſt over general Fairfax, Cromwell pro- 
cured appointments in the army for Rainſborough, 


Fleetwood, Lambert, Harriſon, and a vaſt num- 
ber of his other dependents and creatures. Per- 


ceiring, that a majority of the perſons who com- 
poſed the parliament, from an apprehenſion of 
the increaſing power of the general officers, were 
defirous of difbanding the army, Cromwell af- 
fected to approve the plan, profeſſed himſelf at- 
tached to the doctrine of Preſbyterianiſm, fre- 
quently introduced quotations from ſcripture, and 
eclared, that the glory of God, and the advance- 


A. 


e This ſum is ſaid to have been the price at which they 
famouſly ſold the king to his enemies, - . 


ment of true religion, were the grand motives that 
influenced his conduct. 
Emiſſaries were now employed by Cromwell 
to ſtir up a ſpirit of mutiny among the ſoldiery. 
The thought of returning to their former employ- 
ments was exceedingly diſagreeable to the officers, 
who, from long uſe, had become enamoured of 
a military life: however, the commons voted that 
the army Thould be diſbanded, each ſoldier to re- 
ceive {ix weeks pay on his diſcharge : but the 
vote for ſuch a ſudden diffolution, cauſed great 
murmurings among the troops. 
Directions were given to Cromwell, Ireton, 
Fleetwood, and Skippon, to acquaint the army, 
that the parliament intended to paſs votes in its 
favour; whereupon the private ſoldiers deputed 
perſons to deliberate on their concerns, and com- 
municate their reſolution to a council of the prin- 
cipal officers. By theſe tools, whoſe recommen- 


dation conſiſted in their reputed ſanity, and their 


talents in preaching and praying, Cromwell and 
his partizans effected their purpoſes. 

The parliament, however, continued its inten- 
tions of diſbanding all the troops except thoſe in- 


tended for Ireland, and deliberated on what ſteps 
ſhould be taken in the affair. A petition was now 


preſented to the general by the ſoldiers, ſtating 
the injuſtice of this deſign, and praying that the 
diviſions of the army might be atſembled, to de- 
liberate on the mode of redreſſing the grievance; 
and hinting that diſagreeable conſequences to par- 
liament might enſue, if their petition was not at- 
tended to. | 

On this a council of war was ſummoned, in 
which it was reſolved to repreſent to parliament, 


that meaſures muſt be immediately taken to ap- 
peaſe the army, or the worſt conſequences might 


be expected. To avert the impending danger, 
the parliament reſolved, if poſſible, to divide the 
collective body of the troops: they made con- 
ceſſions to the army; but thoſe who had the di- 
rection of its operations, took effectual care that 
it ſhould not be diſbanded. 

The army now ſomewhat reſembled a republic, 
in which the vote of a private man was as valid 


as that of an officer; and indeed, almoſt every one 
thought himſelf at liberty to carry his own ſchemes 


into execution. Some of the regiments of horſe 


8 formed the reſolution of ſeizing the per- 


ſon of the king, one Joyce, a cornet, who had 


formerly been a taylor, was fixed on to carry their 
plan into execution. On the third of June, at 


break of day, the cornet arrived at -Holmby, with 
a detachment of fifty horſe; and he and three ſol- 
diers going up ſtairs, knocked at the door of the 
king's apartment. The door being opened, Joyce 
and the others advanced uncovered, but with piſ- 
tols in their hands, and told the king he muſt at- 
tend them to the army. Charles enquiring by 
what authority, Joyce pointed to his piſtol, and 
ſaid, “ By this;” and defired that he would be 
expeditious. PT, 
The king now directed one of his attendants to 
call the committee of the two houſes, who had 
taken charge of his perſon; and theſe aſkin 
Joyce, if the parliament had commiſſioned him to 
act as he was now doing, he owned they had nor, 
at the ſame time holding up his piſtol, They 
then ſaid they would write, to demand the plea- 
ſure of parliament : he ſaid they might do ſo, 
but the king muſt go with him inftantly ; and 


Charles was obliged to- ſubmit, as his guards 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed unwilling to reſiſt, and he departed with 
Joyce, though under the apprehenfion of being 
aſſaſſinated on the road. | 

On the firſt night the king was lodged at colo- 
nel Montague's, near Cambridge; and on the 
following day reached Newmarket, where the of- 
ficers of the army ſhewed him much reſpect. The 
regiments preſented a petition to the general, ex- 
hibiting complaints of the parliament ; and then 
ſubſcribed a writing which they called “ the en- 
ce gagement,“ by which they conſented to be diſ- 
banded, on the redreſs of ſuch of their grievances 


as ſhould be deemed worthy of redreſs by a 


council to be compoſed of the generals, two of- 
ficers, and two foldiers of each regiment ; and 


reſolved that they would adhere to the terms of 


this engagement. The army had now advanced 
to St. Alban's, when the general ſent a meſſage to 
both houſes, requeſting that the demands of the 
troops might be complied with. 


+6 Thele demagogues (ſays one of our writers) 
cc 


cc 


on. They had levied, by the moſt unprece- 


cc 


&« ney in five years; notwithſtanding which the 


public was loaded with enormous debts and 1n- 
cumbrances. They laid taxes on the common 
neceſſaries of life, and ſequeſtered one half of the 
lands belonging to the royaliſts; deprived of 
their livings, and reduced to beggary, more 
than one half of the clergy, becauſe they would 
not renounce their civil and religious princt- 
ples. In juſtification of their proceedings, they 
pretended to ſeck the Lord in prayer, and im- 
pudently, as well as impioufly, afferted their 
dominion as the elect of God.” | 
The city of London was now empowered by 
parliament to raiſe a body of cavalry ; and ten 
thouſand pounds were ordered to be paid to ſuch 
of the ſoldiers as ſhould quit the army, and en- 
gage in the expedition to Ireland. | 

The army now preſented a remonſtrance to both 
houſes, demanding the diſmiſhon of ſuch members 
as had been unduly elected, or haq been guilty 
of corrupt practices; that the public accounts 
ſhould be ſettled; that juſtice ſhould be done on 
delinquents, and then an act of general amneſty 
ſhould be paſſed; they likewiſe impeached eleven 
members of the Preſbyterian party, requiring 
that they ſhould be removed from the houſe, al- 
ledging that they had obſtructed the uſual courſe 
of juſtice. 

The army now retreated from the metropols to 
their head quarters at Reading, taking the king 
with them; and his majeſty was now treated with 
greater kindneſs than he had experienced at 
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Holmby ; his friends were permitted to viſit him, | 


nor was he denied the liberty of correſponding 
with his queen ; his children being no longer de- 
nied acceſs to him, they pafſed ſome days at Ca- 
verſham, where the king then reſided; his chap- 
lains were reſtored, and he was allowed the uſe of 
the liturgy. | 

Till they had obtained a complete victory over 
the parliament, Cromwell, Ireton, and other lead- 
ing men of the Independent party, continued to 
amuſe the king with vain hopes : but they after- 


wards treated him with the utmoſt harſhneſs and || 


. arrogance, abridging him of the liberty of hold- 
ing any private converſation with either his friends 


had been guilty of the moſt grievous extorti- | 


dented exactions, about thirty millions of mo- 
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ed, and the moſt exact obſervation to be made 
upon the whole tenor of his conduct. y 

The treatment he received at length convin 
ced the king, chat he had been made a dupe to the | 
conſummate art of Cromwell ; and he was alarm. 
ed by the ſuſpicion, that meaſures were concertino 
for depriving him of life. Theſe ſuſpicions wer? 
confirmed by major Huntington, whom Crom 
well had employed in carrying private meſſa 4 
to the Kir g; for he informed his majeſty, th. 
if meaſures were not ſpeedily purſued for eo. 
teracting the machinations of Oliver, he would 
certainly ſucceed in the plot he had projected for 
depriving the king of his crown and life. 

The King was now confined at Hampton- court. 
under a vel ſtrongaguard : but having formed à 
plan for effecting an eſcape from this place, he 
refired to his apartment at an early hour in the 
evening, under the pretence of indiſpoſition ; and 
an hour after midnight, his majeſty, accom. 
panied* by Afhburnham and Legge, two of the 
gentlemen of his bed-chamber, deſcended by the 
back ſtairs, and proceeded to the garden, at the 
gate whereof Sir John Berkley was waiting with 


| horſes. The king and his attendants directed their 


courſe towards Hampfhire, and riding all night 
through the foreſt, they, on the following day 
arrived at Titchfield, the ſeat of the counteſ; | 
dowager of Southampton, where his majeſty took 
up his refidence, being firmly perſuaded that he 
could ſafely rely on the fidelity of the counteck, 
Before his arrival at the above place, the king 
had gone to the ſea-coaft in ſearch of a veſſel 
which he expected to be waiting to receive him; 
but being diſappointed of the ſhip, his compani. 
ons adviſed him to ſeek refuge in the Ile of Wight, 
notwithſtanding that place was under the govern- 
ment of Hammond, a known creature of the aſ. 
piring Cromwell, BEES 
The king diſpatched Aſhburnham and Berkley 
to the Iſle of Wight, under a ſtrict injunction 
not to reveal to Hammond' the place of his re- 
treat, till he ſhould have given a ſolemn promiſe 
that he would not betray his majeſty to his ene- 
mies; but Aſhburnham violated the confidence 
Charles had repoſed in him, and brought Ham- 


mond to Titchfield ; in conſequence of which, the 


King was under the neceſſity of ſurrendering him- 
ſelf to the governor, and of accompanying him 
to Carifbrook-caſtle in the Iſle of Wight. The 
king was at firſt inclined to ſuſpect the fidelity of 
Aſhburnham; but being convinced that raſhneſs 
and preſumption had led him to apprize Ham- 
mond of the place of his refidence, he fully ac- 
quitted him of any treaſonable defign, and re- 
ſtored him to favour. 
The perſon of Charles being ſecured, and the 
parliament entirely ſubjected to the will of Crom- 
well, that aſpiring adventurer privately ſummon- 
ed a meeting of ſome of the principal officers un- 
der government, to be held at Windſor, for the 
purpoſe of forming a reſolution as to the mode 
of ſettling the nation, and what meaſures ſhould 
be purſued with regard to the king “. 

Aware that a private aſſaſſination would ine- 


vitably ſtigmatize their party with the hateful ap- 


pellations of traitors and murderers, they came 


It is imagined, that all the future meaſures purſued 


—_ 


againſt Charles, had their origin in the conference held at 


or domeſtics, and ordering him to be ſtrictly guard- || this meeting. 
| | 4 do 


I 
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to the reſolution of having recourſe to ſome ex- 
\cdient that would conceal the enormity of their 
guilt, under the appearance of neceſſity and juſ- 
tice, To ingratiate the friendſhip of the army, 
and give a ſanction to their contrivances againſt 
Charles, they determined to. uſe their utmolt en- 
deavours to give popularity to the doctrine in fa- 
vour of the equality of mankind, 
Deſirous of complying with the wiſhes of the 
cople, Charles declared himſelf willing to re- 
linquiſh all pretenfions to authority over the mi- 
litia, and the right of nominating the officers of 
ſtate, on the condition, however, that thoſe pri- 
vileges ſhould, after his deceaſe, be reſtored to his 
ſucceſſors. The parliament, which was entirely 
influenced by the army and the Independents, de- 
dined a compliance with the terms offered by his 
majeſty ; and ſent him four propoſitions, figni- 
fying, that till his poſitive affent thould be ob- 
tained to theſe preliminary articles, they muſt 
wave engaging in any-treaty or negociation what- 
ever, The purpoſe of theſe preliminary articles 
was, to abrogate the declarations iſſued againſt the 
rliament and their adherents; to eſtabliſh the 
militia ; to diveſt the peers created ſince the com- 
mencement of the national troubles of all right 
to fit in parliament ; and to allow both houfes the 
power of adjourning at their own diſcretion. 
The late proceedings of the parlia- 
AN. 1648, ment being communicated to Charles, 
he requeſted a perſonal treaty, ſoliciting, that the 
conditions on each fide might be ſettled, previous 
to any conceſſions being demanded. The king's 
reply being reported to the houſe of commons, 
Cromwell declaimed with the moſt bitter virulence 
againſt his majeſty, calling him “a man of 
© blood, and a double-dealer;” he adviſed his 
colleagues not to addreſs the king in future, but 
to manage the affairs of government independently 
of the royal authority. The arrogant behaviour 
of Cromwell and his affociates, intimidated the par- 
liament into a compliance with their meaſures: 
but ninety-one of the members, had reſolution to 
oppoſe their violent proceedings. It was at length 
voted, that no further addreſſes or meſſages, ſhould 
be ſent from the parliament to the king, and this 
vote received the ſanction of the houſe of lords. 
At this period there were three political parties 
in Scotland. One party was diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of the royaliſts ; and theſe contended 
for a full re-eſtabliſhment of the king's authority, 
without regard to the opinions entertained by the 
different religious ſects; though he was abſent, 
Montroſe was conſidered as the head of this party. 


\ 26 . = | 
The rigid Preſbyterians were reſolved to introduce 


an exact uniformity in religious worſhip, and were 


averſe to affording the king any kind of affiſtance. 


till he ſhould ſubſcribe the covenant ; and Argyle 
was the chief of this faction. The third party, 
under the direction of the two brothers Hamilton 
and Laneric, was compoſed of the moderate Preſ- 
byterians, and their view was to reconcile the 
contending intereſts of religion and the crown ; 
and, with the followers of Preſbyterianiſm in 
England, to obtain an aſcendancy over the Inde- 
petident army, and re-eſtabliſh both the king and 
parliament in their conſtitutional authority, pri- 
vileges and. freedom. en 

An enquiry being made into the ſtate of the 
nation, the committee - appointed to conduct that 
buſiaeſs declared, that there was a neceſſity for 
leyying an army of forty thouſand men, for the 


29 
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public defence. The duke of Hamilton was ap- 
pointed general, but he was not able to raiſe four- 
teen thouſand recruits; and theſe, being wholly 
ignorant of military diſcipline, were not in a con- 
dition to march for England till the beginning of 


July. | 


During theſe preparations in Scotland, Lang- 
horne, Poyer, and Powell, officers who had ſerved 
in the parliamentary army, revolted to the royaliſts, 
ſecured the caſtle of Pembroke, and influenced a 
majority of the inhabitants of South Wales to 
declare in favour of the king. In the mean time 
young Hales, and. the carl of Norwich, excited 
commotions in the county of Kent ; Sir Charles 
Lucas, Sir George Liſle, Sir Bernard Gaſcoygne, 
in conjunction with colonel Farr, who had been 
in the ſervice of parliament, collected an army of 
three thouſand men, and made themſelves maſters 
of Colcheſter ; where they intended to remain, till 
they ſhould have an opportunity of joining the 
Scottiſh army: but Fairfax inveſted the town, and 
deprived the inhabitants of all relief. 85 
A fleet, under the command of the earl of 
Warwick, was ordered to oppoſe the ſeventeen 
ſhips that had revolted to the prince of Wales. 
The army being removed from the metropolis, 
the ſpirit and independency of parliament gra- 
dually revived; and, in a ſhort time, they ſent 
commiſſioners to the Iſle of Wight, to propoſe the 
terms of a treaty with the king. The appearance 
of his majeſty greatly affected the commiſſioners ; 
ſo melancholy an alteration had been wrought in 
his figure, having been long excluded from ſocial 


intercourſe, he had entirely neglected his perſon 


time, aſſiſted by a conſtant ſucceſſion of misfor- 
tunes, had changed his hair gray, and in a diſhe- 
velled ſtate, it ſhaded his face, which was ſtrongly 


| expreſſive of adverſity and deſpair. But, not- 


withſtanding this unfavourable change in the ap- 
pearance of the king, his, mental powers retained 


their former vigour. His diſpaſſionate and ner- 
vous arguments gave the earl of Saliſbury occafion 
to obſerve, that * the king's faculties had greatly 


improved.“ Upon which Sir Philip Warwick 
replied, <* No, he was always thus; but you are 
* now convinced of the ſtrength of his majeſty's 
“ mind.“ Hereupon Sir Henry Vane obſerved; 
that fince the king poſſeſſed ſuch ſtrong faculties, 
it became neceſſary to be more cautious and rigid 
in the terms of accommodation. _ TR hg 
Without any appearance of reluctance, Charles 


| conſented that his proclamations againſt the par- 
liament ſhould be reſcinded ; and he agreed to re- 


linquiſh in favour of the two houſes the power of 
regulating the militia during the ſpace of twenty 
years, or for a longer term, if that coneeſſion 
ſhould be judged neceſſary for the welfare of the 


public. But he declared, that he could not, con- 


fiſtently with the dictates of his conſcience, con- 
ſent to the abolition of the epiſcopacy ; and with 
reſpect to the ſale of the church lands, his majeſty. . 
ſaid, he conceived that he could not give his ſanc- 
tion to that meaſure without committing ſacrilege, 
and violating his coronation oath, by which he 
was ſolemnly bound to maintain the rights and 
privileges of the clergy ; but to manifeſt the ſin- 
cerity of his deſires for terminating thofe difſatis- 
factions which had ſo fatally diſturbed the peace 
of bis reign, he was willing that the epiſcopacy 
ſhould be reduced to its original eſtabliſhment ; 
that archbiſhops, deans and chapters ſhould be 
aboliſhed ; that the Preſbyterian mode of worſhip 
| 4 ſhould 


338 


mould be authorized for the ſpace of three years; 


in the courſe of which time the king and parlia- 


ment, with the advice and concurrence of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical aſſembly, and other divines, nominated 
by his majeſty, ſhould adopt ſome ſalutary plan 
of church government. In ſhort, Charles made 
ſuch conceſſions as were diſgraceful to royalty; 


and had they been accepted, would have proved | 


fubverfive of government. Though the king 
thus degraded the character of royalty, in order 
to gratify the arrogance of a tyrannical parliament, 
both houſes, after deliberating on his propoſitions, 
rejected them, as inſufficient and unſatisfactory, 
with reſpe& to the epiſcopacy and the ſale of 
church lands, | | 

The duke of Hamilton hav 


ing made an-incur- 


fion into England at the head. of a numerous but | 


irregular body of forces, a junction was intend- 
ed to be formed with the troops under the com- 
mand of Langdale ; but the duke was fearful of 
attempting to effe& this, becauſe the Englith 
royalifts declined a ſubſcription to the covenant, 
and the Scottiſh Preſbyterians could not be pre- 
vailed on to incorporate with them on any other 


conditions. The two armies, amounting together. 


to about twenty thouſand men, began their march 
at the ſame time, but they kept regularly a little 
ſpace apart. Cromwell's army was not halt ſo 
numerous as that of the enemy ; but notwith- 
ſtanding this difadvantage, he boldly advanced 
to give them battle, He attacked Langdale by 
ſurprize, near Preſton in Lancaſhire, and put him 
to the rout with great ſlaughter, though the roy- 
aliſts fought with ſingular bravery. He then at- 
tacked Hamilton, and having defeated the troops 


under his command, and chaced them to Utoxe- 


ter, he directed his march to Scotland, and being 
reinforced by Argyle, he ſubdued Laneric and 
Munro, and then returned to England. 

After maintaining a vigorous defence, 'the gar- 
riſon of Colcheſter was reduced to the neceſſity of 
capitulating; and Fairfax, yielding to the perſua- 
ſions of the inhuman Ireton, reſolved to ſacrifice 
the lives of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George 
Lifle, whom he had made priſoners of war, to 
the reſentment. of the army. The priſoners una- 
nimouſly cenſured the determination with reſpect 


to Lucas and Liſle; and lord Capel, regardleſs of 


his perſonal ſafety, feverely reproached Ireton as 
being an inhuman tyrant, at the ſame time chal- 
lenging him to inflict a ſimilar puniſhment upon 
all the priſoners. Sir Charles Lucas was firſt 
ſhot; and he gave the word “ fire,” with as firm 


a reſolution, as if he had been pronouncing the 


word of command at the head of his troops. Hav- 
ing embraced the body of his deceaſed friend, 
Sir George Liſle defired the ſoldiers appointed to 
fire at him to approach nearer ; upon which one 
of the men ſaid, Doubt not, Sir, but our balls 
„ will ftrike you ;” to which Sir George, with a 
ſmile upon his countenance, replied, “I have 
& been nearer you, my friends, when you have 
ce miſſed me.” Immediately after pronouncing 
theſe words, he received their ſhot, and fell breath- 
leſs upon the earth. 1 

A remonſtrance was now drawn up by a gene- 


n 


— — 
E 


* A _ —_— 


Pride had been a drayman to a brewer in London: the 
turbulency of his diſpoſition, fitted him for becoming an ac- 
tive inſtrument to a deſperate faction; and he was there- 
fore advanced to be a colonel in the army, and a member 
of parliament. la 55 wot | redhat 


. 


4 


| 


ral council-of officers,. and preſented to the par- 
liament, wherein they condemned the treaty with 
the king, infiſted on the neceſſity of ſubjectin 

him to exemplary puniſhment, on account of the 
great effuſion of blood during the war; demand. 
ed a diſſolution of the parliament; repreſenting, 
that though they were ſervants, they had a right 
to interfere in theſe important concerns, and to 
remonſtrate to their employers, who were no more 
than the ſervants of the public. The military 
commanders led their forces to Windſor, whence 


they diſpatched colonel Ewer with orders to ſeize 


the king, and conduct him to Hurſt-caſtle. 

The houſe of commons voted that the King's 
removal had been effected without their conſent, 
and then came to a reſolution, that the conceſ. 
ſions made by his majeſty were ſufficient to ſerye 
as the ground of an accommodation. On the fol. 
lowing day, colonel Pride “ ſurrounded the houſe 
with two regiments, and with the aſſiſtance of 
lord Grey of Groby, - arreſted forty-one of the 
members, as they were paſſing through the ave. 
nues, and put them into confinement in the neigh. 
bourhood. The moſt deſperate of the Indepen- 
dent party, amounting to near fixty, were alone 
permitted to enter the houſe, about an hundred 
and fixty members being -excluded.. This rem- 
nant of the commons paſſed a vote of thanks to 
Cromwell, for the great public ſervices he had 
performed. A committee was then appointed to 
draw up a charge againſt the king; and colonel 
Harriſon + received orders from the houſe, to 
conduct Charles to London under a ſtrong guard. 

At Windſor, the duke of Hamilton, who had 
been ſome time a priſoner there, was admitted 
into the preſence of his majeſty ; and falling upon 
his Knees, he pathetically exclaimed, ** My dear, 
« maſter!” and then grief choaked his voice. 
Hereupon the king tenderly embraced him, and 
while tears guſhed from his eyes, ſaid, * I have, 
& indeed, been a dear maſter to you.“ His ma- 
jeſty was then abruptly hurried away; and the 
duke, diſſolved in tears, predicted, that he ſhould 
never more-behold his ſovereign, 

Such was the manly fortitude of Charles, that 
his own afflictions could never force from him a 
fingle tear; but he could not be a witneſs fo the 
misfortunes of his friends, without feeling the 
moſt poignant ſorrow, Soon after the king's ar- 
rival at Windſor, an order was iſſued from the 
council of war, that he ſhould no longer be con- 
fidered in the character of a ſovereign ; and in 
conſequence hereof, he was diveſted of the exter- 
nals of royalty, and treated without the leaſt ce- 
remony or reſpect. : | 

A high court of juſtice was erected, and every 
preparation made for bringing the king to trial. 
The court was to be compoſed of one hundred and 
thirty-three perſons, nominated by the commons : 
but ſuch was the averfion to this violent and ille- 
gal mode of procedure, that more than ſeventy, 
whoſe names were inſerted in. the liſt, refuſed o 
attend. Cromwell, Ireton, Harriſon, the princi- 
pal officers of the army, ſeveral members of the 
lower houſe, and citizens of London, compoſed 


the tribunal that was to decide the fate of the un- 


— 


1 J 


EIT 


* 
* 
— 22 


+ This man was one of the moſt furious fanatics in the 
army; he had been bred a butcher ; and the motives to his 
advancement, were ſimilar to thoſe which operated in favour 


| of Pride. 


fortunate 
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fortunate monarch The twelve ju ages TY 
amon . 4 A de CC bu 
990 cir declaring the king could not; accord- 
ing to ' 
tried for treaſon, 


that nature muſt be conducted under the ſanction 


of the royal authority, their names were ex- 

unged. The court aſſembled in Weſtminſter- 
hall, Bradſhaw a lawyer being elected preſident; 
Coke acting in the capacity of ſolicitor-general, 
and Doriſlaus, Steele, 5 and Aſke, attending as al- 
$fants in the proſecutio . 

When, among the names of the perſons who 
were to compoſe the court, the crier pronounced 
that of lord Fairfax, a female voice was heard to 
exclaim from the gallery, “ he has more wit than 
&« to be here.” And upon theſe words of the im- 
peachment being read,“ In the name of all the 
« good people ot England,” the ſame voice faid, 
4. No, nor the twentieth part of them; where are 
« all the people, or their repreſentatives ? Oliver 
« Cromwell is a villain and a traitor.” One of 
the officers ordered a. file of muſqueteers to fire 
towards that part from whence the voice proceed- 
ed; but it was preſently diſcovered, that the 
ſpeaker was the wife of Fairfax; and'it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty, that the lady was prevailed 
upon to retire. 18k ard ot 1275 4308 

The ſolicitor-general, in the name of the 


Charles Stuart, admitted King 
intruſted with limited powers of 


tyrannical form of government, had traitorouſſy 
and maliciouſly levied war upon the parliament 
and the people; and that he was therefore accuſed 


as a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and an enemy to || 
the commonwealth. The impeachment being 
concluded, the preſident of the coutt informed |: 
the king, that it was expected he would then de- 


clare what he had to offer in juſtification of his 
proceedings. Charles diſavowed the authority of 


the court, declaring, that he would not ſubmit to 


their uſurped juriſdiction: and his whole deport- 
ment and behaviour on this ſolemn occaſion, were 
expreſſive of calmneſs of temper, ſtrong preſence 
of mind, fortitude, and dignity. The preſident 
alſerted, that the dignity of the court was ſuperior 
to that of the priſoner, as it derived its authority 
from that community of which even kings were 
no more than the ſervants; and therefore he in- 
liſted, that the priſoner was not juſtifiable in re- 
fuſing to acknowledge the authority of his judges. 
Having been thrice called before the court, 


Charles perfiſted in denying their right of juriſdic- 


tion; but on his fourth appearance, ſentence was 
pronounced againſt him. Hereupon the king ſo- 


licited to be heard in the painted chamber, in the | 


preſence of both the houſes of parliament: but 
this requeſt they conſidered. as calculated; merely 
to delay the courſe, of juſtice, and therefore they 
informed the royal ſupplicant that it could not 
be granted, As the king paſſed through the hall 
upon his return to the place of his confinement, 
the ſoldiers, prompted; by their commanders, 
med out, © Juſtice and execution.” They diſ- 
charged againſt him the moſt cruel and inſulting. 
menaces and reproaches, blew the ſmoke of to- 
bacco into his f 

miſcreants had t 


he inſolence even to ſpit in his 


face. One of the ſoldiers being affected by the 


he parties inrolled to form the court ; but 


com- 
mons, opened the proſecution; repreſenting that 
of England, and | 
ſovereignty, from 
the wicked defign of introducing an arbitrary and | 


ce, and one of theſe: abandoned 


' 
| 
the laws and conſtitution of England, be | 
as all proſecutions for offences of | 


| his enem 


Theking 


Mohan nene © L257 Re OS: 
cated heaven to protect oppreſſed and) infultec 
majeſty; and being oyerheard by one of the of- 
ficers, he ſtruck the man to the ground in the pre- 
| ſence of the king; who thereupon ſaid, * the puꝰ 


| 
| 


|< niſhment, methinks, is too ſevere for the of- 
ce fence.” ine TEN 
Upon his return to Whitehall, the king defired 
| that his children might be permitted to viſit him, 
and that he might be attended in his private de- 
votions by Dr. Juxon, the late biſhop of Lon- 
don; and in theſe requeſts: he was indulged. 
The circumſtance of ſubjecting a king to trial; 
before a court of judicature conſtituted of his 
own ſubjects, inſpired the ſeveral European princes 
with aſtoniſhment and horror. The French and 
Dutch miniſters intereſted themſelves in the king's 
behalf ; the Scots remonſtrated on the indignity 
and injuſtice offered to his majeſty, and the queen 


„ 


| repeatedly wrote to the parliament; in the moſt pa- 


thetic ſtyle, in favour of her royal conſort. But 
the duke of Richmond, the earls of, Hertford, 
Southampton, and Lindſay, voluntarily offered 


to yield their lives as a ſacrifice to his preſervati- 


on; and this truly heroic propoſal, cannot fail to 
excite the applauſe and veneration of the lateſt 
poſterity. JJ OO 5 We DEGER 

From the time ſentence was pronounced; only 
three days elapſed before the execution of the un- 
fortunate monarch. 


5 


Ss. + = 


earl of Straftord h 
heaven upon him. EET to e 

pronounced an entire forgiveneſs of all. 
ies, including thoſe who had been princi- 
pally inſtrumental in producing his death; but he 
exhorted them to reſtore the conſtitution to its 
original purity, and to pay due allegiance to his 
ſon, the lawful ſucceſſor to the throne, While he 
was Preparing himſelf for the block, Dr. Juxon 
obſerved to Charles, "that ,* there was but one 
& ſtage more, which, though troubleſome, was 
& ſhort, and that it would conyey him to the 
6 regions of eternal happineſs ;” and hereupon 
the king ſaid, I go from a corruptible to an in- 
„ corryptible, crown, of which I ſhall never be 
6 bereaved.” He then laid his neck upon the 
block, and his head being ſevered at one blow, 
it was taken up by a man in a maſk, who exclaim+ 
ed, „ This is the head of a traitor.“ 


* 


» 


aſh treatment that the king received, ſuppli- | 


—_ 


To 


To adopt the words of a preceding writer, 
ee ee ne e 
„ King Charles was the worthieſt bene the 


character. He was indiſputably a man of very 


precipitate, obſtinate, proud, and tyrannical, The 


* 


%ͤ Tux, HISTORY ara EN e L Nb. 


& beſt friend, the beſt maſter, the eſt father, the 
<« beft huſband; and the beſt chriſtian of the age 
« in which he lived.“ And happy had it been 
both for himſelf and his people, had his public 
deſerved as much commendation as his private 


extenſive talents, and many excellent qualities. 
The reptehenfible part of his conduct is in a great 
meaſure to be aſcribed to the advice of his mi- 
niſters, who were deficient in point of judgment, 


countenance'of Charles was naturally of a melan- | 
cholic caſt, but it was at the ſame time expreſ- 
five of a benevolent mind; he was of the middle | 


ſtature, his figure; being tobuſt and well propor. 
tioned, and there Was great dignity in bis deport. 
ment. He reigned.twenty-threeyears,. ten months 
and three days; and his corpſe was Privately. 
terred in St. George's chapel at Windfor.: . *- 

. The iſſue of Charles were, Charles James, who 
died an infant; Charles, prince of Wales, he 
ſucceeded ta the throne of England; James, duke 
of Vork, after wards king of England; He, 
duke of Gloucefter, ho died afterithe reſtoration 
of Charles II. the princeſs. Mary, .who eſpoyfeg 
the prince of Orange; Elizabeth, Who died ig 


Caxiſbrook-caſtle; Anna and Catherine, ho 


died in their infancy ; and Henrietta Maria, mar. 
ried to Philip, duke of Anjou and Orleans. 
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A. D. 1649. (M che meeting of parliament 8, 


and by its authority, a procla- 


mation was iſſued, forbidding all perſons, on pain 


of high treaſon, to acknowledge Charles Stuart, 
commonly called prince of Wales, to be king of 
England. A vote was alſo paſſed, that no farther 


addreſſes ſhould be preſented to the houſe of lords; 
and declaring that houſe being uſeleſs and danger- 


8 to be aboliſhed, but that the peers might 
ed members of the houſe of commons. 


be ele | f comn 
Soon afterwards an act was paſſed, to aboliſh the 


regal power, as of no uſe ; and that the houſe of || 
commons, as repreſentatiyes of the people, ſhould | 


govern the nation, under the form of a republic. 


A new great ſeal was now made, on which was | 


engraven the arms of England and Ireland, with 
a motto on one fide, © The great ſeal of England.” 


The other fide repreſented the houſe, of commons, | 


and bore this inſcription : © In the firſt year of 
_ & freedom, by God's . bleſſing reſtored, 1648.” 
This ſeal was committed to certain perſons, under 
the title of keepers of the liberties of England, 
„ by the authority of parliament;” and all 


writs and public orders were to be iſſued in their 


names, | | 


A new 775 court of jyſtice was eregted in 


March, of which Bradſhaw, was appointed prefi- 


dent, for the trials of the duke of Hamilton. the 


* 


_ earls of Holland and Norwich, the, lord Capel, 


rin 


— 


and infirm, hardly attempted to make a defence; 
and Sir John Owen, when ſentence was paſſed on 
him, returned his hearty thanks to the court, for 
having ſentenced him to ſo honourable a death; 
ſwearing, that he was afraid he fhould have been 
hanged like a common felon. On a petition to 
| parhament, their pardon or execution was to 
ec be determined by the votes of the houſe ; when 
„ duke Hamilton and Capel were caſt, and Sir 
« John Owen ſaved, by a conſiderable majority. 
The houſe being equally divided as to the earls 
« of Holland and Norwich, the former was caſt, 
c and the latter ſaved by the ſingle vote af the 
« ſpeaker; Accordingly, Hamilton, Holland, 
% and Capel were ſoon after beheaded on a ſcat- 
6 fold before Weſtminſter-hall 1.“ | 
At this period, young Charles was wandering 
from place to place ; ſometimes he refided in 
Holland, at others in France, and occaſionally in 
the Ifle of Jerſey ſtill flattering himſelf that the 
tide of fortune would turn in his favour. As ſoon 
as the marquis of Ormond heard of the king's un- 
happy fate, he haſtened to Ireland, where he le- 
vied an army of ſixteen thouſand men, with which 
he. captured Drogheda, and other towns in the 
poffeſſion of the parliament, and at length deter- 
mined to undertake the ſiege of Dublin. 
The young king now formed a deſign of in- 
vading Ireland; but ſuſpended it, on hearing that 
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and Sir John Owen, all of whom were acculed of || the parliament-of Scotland had, by proclamation, 


having carried arms againſt the parliament+. 


* 


They were all convicted, after very Mort trials, 


and received ſentence to be beagle * 
When on trial, the duke of Hartulton 
that having acted by commiſſion, from 


= 


agreed to acknowledge him as their ſovereign, 
on the condition that he ſhould give proper ſa- 
“ tisfa&tion to the kingdom, touching the ſecu- 


Alledged, << rity of religion; che union between the two na. 
the parlia- << tions, and the 


eace of Scotland, according to 


ment of his own country, he could not legally be || the national and ſolemn league of the cove- 


ttied in 1. ; and he vehemently exclaimed e nant.” Deputies were ſent from Scotland to 


apainſt tho 


hl cena. Dit. —_—_—_— —_ 


ſt" thoſe proceedings by which he was ſen- the Hague, to notify the intentions of the Scots 


_——— ; 
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„genius ;“ and this appears to be the fact, or they coul 
not have ſo far — — their great de; ns. g N 1 
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„„We are told, that the“ members of this parliamept, 
5 afterwards called the Rump Parliament, werelicatte above Capel, is 
80 in number, but many of them men of a eng dignity and bellt 3 extolling the virtues 0 
31 
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55 te inyaſion nd inſurrections .. | 
1 Lord Cab in his laft moments, behangd: mich. gre 
tolling ues of his deceaſed. 
ſovereign, and exhorting the people to acknowledge his ſon 


+ One of our writers ſays, . for being concetned in the [|| 


the prince; of Wales. Na 275 ++ (1:16 
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he was viſited by the marquis of Montroſe, and 
the earls of Lauderdale and Lanerk. Montroſe 
haying been commanded by the late king to lay 
Jown his arms, had engaged in the ſervice of the 
emperor 3 but being informed of che unhappy. 
fate of the late king, he now repaired to the 
Hague, where his commiſſion as captain- general 
of Scotland was renewed by Charles. 

Though the deputies from Scotland were gra- 
cioully received by the young king, yet he could 
not think of confiding in the people of that coun- 
try, when he reflected, that his father's ruin was 
in a great degree owing to the Scottiſh Preſbyte- 
rians; wherefore he held his former reſolution of 
making a viſit to Ireland. —_ | | 

Thus reſolved, he directed Montroſe to make 
a deſcent on Scotland, where the king's friends 
had determined to excite an inſurrection in his fa- 
vour, and to receive him on his own terms, if they 
ſhould prove ſucceſsful. However, Charles's 

propoſed viſit to Ireland would have been very im- 
politic at this time, as the Engliſh parliament had 
appointed Cromwell lord lieutenant of that king- 
dom, and had voted the raiſing a powerful army 
for its defence. At length, the Iriſh, under Or- 
mond, having been defeated by Cromwell, the 
ſpirit of the loyaliſts in that kingdom was ſo ſub- 
dued, that Charles could not entertain a hope of 
ſucceſs in that quarter, and was therefore com- 
pelled to attend to the terms propoſed by Scot- 


land; and the marquis of Argyle having influenced | 


* the parliament, and the general aſſembly of the 
kirk, it was agreed, that a conference ſhould be 
held at Breda, and deputies were appointed for 
that purpoſe. : 
1 Charles meeting the deputies at the 

2 105, time and place appointed, they pre- 
ſented him with four articles of peace, which he 
did not approve; but not being in circumſtances 
to ſhew his reſentment, he had recourſe to the arts 
of diſſimulation, and promiſed to confirm the Preſ- 
byterian religion in Scotland, but hoped it would 
not be expected that he ſhould renounce the re- 
ligion in which he had been educated. He en- 
quired if the deputies had © power to relax in any 
demand, or to treat about the aſſiſtance he 
might expect from the Scots towards reſtoring 
© him to the crown of England:“ but he was in- 
formed, that they had not any commiſſion to treat 
on that ſubject. __ | 

Charles, though diffatisfied, thought it prudent 
to protract the negociation, till he ſhould hear 


from Montroſe, on the hope of whoſe ſucceſs he 


had confiderable reliance : but this hope proved 
deluſive; for though Montroſe raiſed a few recruits 
in the Orkneys, in addition to the men that were 
before under his command, yet the nation in 
general, harraſſed by war, was cautious of re- im- 
barking in the hazards of battle; eſpecially as 
there -was ſcarce a chance of ſucceſs, for there 
were four thouſand men under the command of 
Leſley and Holborne, to advance againſt Mon- 
troſe; and Strachan being diſpatched with a body 
of cavalry to oppoſe his progreſs, he attacked 
and defeated him, took ſome of his men priſoners, 


9 
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* Montroſe (ſays one of our writers) was condemned to 
hanged on a er. thirty feet high, his head afterwards 
to be ſet upon the Tolbooth at Edinburgh, his arms and 
ess at four ſeveral places, and his body to be buried under 


e gallows; which ſevere and ignominious ſentence was || 


. 29 


and killed the reſt. Montroſe was ſoon afterwards | 


accordingly executed, 


341 
taken, conducted to Edinburgh, and ſentenced to 


death, which he bore with an heroic magnanimity *. 


Charles, having now no hope of ſucceſs from 
the efforts of war, ſigned the papers preſented to 
him by the Scottiſh deputies ; and in conſequence 
of the convention, he ſailed for Scotland, and ar- 
rived in the Frith of Cromarty ; but the Scots 
would not allow him to land, till he had ſigned 
the covenant. Hamilton, Lauderdale, and others 
of the king's friends, were now diſmiſſed from his 
preſence, and compelled to retire to their eſtates, 
where «they lived in privacy: while the king, 
though treated with great marks of reſpect, was 
denied all exerciſe of the regal power, compelled 
to ſubmit to the rigid diſcipline of the Scots mode 
of worſhip, and denied all kinds of amuſement 
circumſtances highly diſagreeable to a man of his 
gay and volatile diſpoſition. | 1 80 1 

The Engliſh parliament being informed of 
Charles's arrival in Scotland, recalled Cromwell 
from Ireland, and made preparations for war. 
Cromwell having appointed Ireton his ſon-in-law 


deputy-lieutenant, returned to England +, and 


took his ſeat in the houſe of commons ; the thanks 


of which he received, for the fignal ſervices that he 


had rendered to the commonwealth. The com- 
mons now proceeded to enquire, if Fairfax would 
undertake the command of the troops deſtined 
for Scotland ; but on his declining the ſervice, 
the command was given to Cromwell, who im- 
mediately marched, with fixteen thouſand men, 


and entered Scotland, where he found Leſley, 


who had fortified himſelf in a camp between Edin- 
burgh and Lefth, having firſt carried northwards 
ſuch proviſions as would have been uſeful to the 
Engliſh army. 5 

Cromwell did all in his power to induce Leſley 
to give him battle; which the latter moſt cau- 
tiouſly avoided, ſenſible of the inferiority of diſ- 
cipline among his troops; but he employed his 
men in frequent ſkirmiſhes, in which he was ge- 
nerally ſucceſsful. TH 

After a fruitleſs endeavour to draw Leſley forth 
to battle, Cromwell retreated to Dunbar, after 
the armies had been in fight of each other for ſe 
veral weeks, He was followed by Leſley, who, 


encamping on a hill oppoſite the town, flattered 


himſelf with the deſtruction of all the troops un- 
der Cromwell. | | 
By this time the Engliſh were ſo weakened by 
ſickneſs, and other accidents, that the Scotch de- 
termined to attack them, and for that purpoſe, 


began to march down the hill : but Cromwell 


having called a council of war in the night, it was 
reſolved. to take advantage of making the firſt 
attack, which took place an hour before day-light, 
on the firſt of September. Cromwell made this 
attack with ſuch determined reſolution, that al- 
though the number of the enemy doubled his 
own, he ſoon routed them, killing ſeveral thou- 


ſands 4, and making near ten thouſand priſoners. 


In conſequence of this victory, the Scots quitted 
Edinburgh and Leith, of which Cromwell took 
immediate poſſeſhon, and then laid ſiege to the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, which ſurrendered towards 
the end of December. . 
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+ Cromwell carried on his conqueſts in Ireland with ſuch 


amazing rapidity, that in about nine months time he had 


almoſt compleated the reduction of the whole iſland, 
t Some writers fix the number at three thouſand, 
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Soon after this victory, the friends of Charles 


were permitted to approach him, and he was ſo— 


lemnly crowned at Scone, on the firſt of January, 
1650-1; when he, for the ſecond time, took 
the covenant, being obliged (as one of our hiſto- 
rians ſays) to diſſemble his diſlike of it“. After 
the coronation, Charles's fituation became much 
more tolerable than it had been before; but ſtill 
far from agreeable to a prince of his gay and vo- 


latile diſpoſition. 
General Middleton, who had been proſcribed 


by the covenant, now retreated to the Highlands | 


with a party of royaliſts, and there waited for 
Charles, who having eſcaped from Argyle, haſt- 
ened to join him. Colonel Montgomery, with 
a troop of horſe, was diſpatched in purſuit of 


the king ; who, though chagrined at being com- 


pelled to return, found the circumſtance on the 
whole favourable to his eſcape. Argyle and the 
committee being now apprehenſive that the rigour 
with which the king had been treated, might in— 
duce' him to join the cavaliers, and thus 1n- 
volve the nation in civil contention, he was 
thereafter treated with a greater degree of civility. 
The king being ſenſible, that the friendſhip of 
Argyle was highly neceſſary for the accompliſh- 
ment of his defires, he behaved to that nobleman 
with great reſpect, and even intimated that he was 
inclined to eſpouſe his daughter. Being acquaint- 
ed with his majeſty's principles, Argyle kept at a 
diſtance; but his ſon, the marquis of Lorn, at- 
tached himſelf to Charles, and with chearfulneſs 
and fidclity, executed all his private commiſhons. 
Such induſtry was now employed in raiſing troops 
in every part of the kingdom, that in the month 
of May an army of eighteen thouſand men were 
ready for the field. | | 
A. D. bei. Early in the ſpring the Scottiſh ar- 
e my, under the command of Hamilton 


and David Leſley, encamped at Torwood, adja- 
cent to the town of Stirling. He was with the 


army, the commanders of which had formed the 
reſolution of acting with that ſpirit, unanimity, 
and caution, which they hoped would enſure them 
ſucceſs. The royaliſts had formed their camp at 
the back of the town of Stirling, and they were 
defended in front by ſtrong intrenchments. | 
Cromwell endeavoured to bring the enemy to 


battle, but all his expedients for this purpoſe fail- 
ed. At length the Engliſh general ſent Lambert 
over the Frith into Fife, with orders to intercept 


the proviſions for the adverſe army. He was op- 


poſed by Holborne and Brown, at the head of a 


party of horſe, whom he routed and purſued with 
great ſlaughter. Cromwell alſo croſſed the Frith 
with his whole army, and drawing up his troops 
at the back of the enemy's encampment, they 


were under the neceſſity of abandoning their pre- 


ſent ſtation. | 


The king now determined to proceed to Eng- 


land, where he thought thoſe who were attached to 
his cauſe, would repair to his ſtandard; and hav- 
ing obtained the conſent of the generals, the army 


quitted the camp, and proceeded towards Eng- 


land by long marches. 

Conſidering that the people of England enter- 
tained a ſtrong enmity againſt the parliament, 
Cromwell became greatly alarmed leſt the appear- 
ance of Charles in that country ſhould be produc- 


* A misfortune, and a ſevere one, it is to princes, that 


they ſhould be obliged to diſſemble the genuine ſentiments 
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tive of ſome important revolution. He therefore 


diſpatched a body of cavalry, under the command 
of Lambert, to hang upon the rear of the royal 
army, which he himſelf purfued with all poffible 
expedition, leaving ſeven thouſand men under 
general Monk, to compleat the reduction of Scot. 
land. | | 

In Derbyſhire and Cheſhire, a large body of 
forces” was collected by the earl of Derby; but 
ſoon after they had taken the field, they were de. 
teated by the army in the ſervice of parliament, 
The king's army being confiderably weakened by 
ſickneſs and deſertion, his majeſty declined the 
intention he had formed of marching to London 
and directed his courſe to Worceſter, where % 
was received with demonſtrations of loyalty and 
affection, both by the magiſtrates and the people, 
and on the following day he was proclaimed with 
the uſual formalities. 125 | 
The army under Cromwell being greatly rein. 
forced, he advanced to Worceſter at the head of 
forty thouſand ren. On the third of September 
he attacked the king's army with irreſiſtible 
fury ; and for ſome hours, the battle was maintain. 
ed with ſingular bravery on both ſides; but the 
royaliſts being routed, they fled into the town, 
whither being followed by the enemy, a dreadful 
ſlaughter enſued. Hamilton was among the num. 
ber of ſlain, and the earl of Derby, who was af. 
terwards beheaded at Bolton, was taken priſoner, 

The king fled to Boſcobal, on the borders of 
Staffordſhire, and took up his reſidence in an ob- 
ſcure houſe, inhabited by a farmer named Pan- 
derell. Though inſtant death was denounced 
againſt any perſon who ſhould afford ſhelter to the 
king, Panderell aſſured his majeſty, that he would 
exert his utmoſt efforts to conceal him from his 
enemies; and the farmer having communicated 
the ſecret to his three brothers, the royal fugi- 
tive was provided with a peaſant's habit and an 
axe, and he accompanied the brothers info an ad- 
jacent wood; where, to elude ſuſpicion, they em- 
ployed themſelves in cutting trees, and carrying 
the wood home for fuel. While his majeſty re- 
mained in this retreat, he ſubfiſted on ſuch hum- 
ble fare as the farmer's table afforded ; and upon 
the approach of a party of ſoldiers, he climbed 
up an oak tree, where he remained concealed for 
the ſpace of four and twenty hours. This tree the 
royaliſts afterwards called the royal oak, and held it 
in ſacred veneration for many years. During ſeveral 
weeks, the unfortunate monarch was neceſſitated 
to have recourſe to divers modes of concealments; 
and he encountered numberleſs difficulties, dan- 
gers and fatigues: but he was, at length, lo 
fortunate, as to get on board a veſſel at Shoreham 
in Suſſex, whence he was conveyed to Feſchamp 
in Normandy. | | 

The pride and ambition of Cromwell were fo 
increaſed by his extenfive influence and repeated 
victories, that it was with difficulty he could 
longer ſubmit to remain in a ſtate of ſubjection to 
a republic. The houſe of commons, and the 
army, were entirely at his devotion ; and in ſhort, 
all the powers of government were ſubject to his 
controul. | Rs 
At this time, an act was paſſed in the Engliſh 
parliament, for aboliſhing the royalty of Scotland 3 
but the right was reſerved to that country of ſend- 
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of their minds, and be compelled, in defiance of the inte; 


grity of their own hearts, to /ive a lie. ing 
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ing 2 certain number of repreſentatives to the 
Engliſh ſenate. All legal procedures were now 
determined by a mixture of Engliſh and Scottiſh 
judges; Juſtice was impartially adminiſtered, and 
the prudent conduct of general Monk, who com- 
manded the troops in Scotland, preſerved good 
order and tranquillity. Being ſecured in the pol- 
ſeſſion of their property, the people induſtriouſly 
applied themſelves to the manual arts; and they 
were now perfectly happy, in the enjoyment of 
peace and plenty. | 5 
The intrepidity and prudent conduct of Blake, 
who had hitherto been employed only in the 
land ſervice, cauſed him to be appointed an ad- 


miral; in which ſtation, he exalted the naval glory 


of England to an eminence it had not attained at 
any former period. Being under the neceſſity of 
departing from Kinſale, prince Rupert led his 
fleet to Portugal, and being purſued by admiral 


Blake, that gallant commander prepared to en- 


gage him, even within fight of Liſbon, and was 
not without great difficulty reſtrained from the en- 
terprize by the repeated remonſtrances of his Por- 
tugueze majeſty, | 5 
Having eſcaped his antagoniſt, through the fa- 
vour of the king of Portugal, prince Rupert 
ſteered to the Weſt Indies, where his brother, 
prince Maurice, was ſhipwrecked in a figrm. 
After ſuſtaining many hardſhips and great fatigue, 
Rupert deemed it impoſſible to render the royal 
cauſe any effectual ſervice, and therefore he re- 
turned with his few remaining ſhips to France. 


Excepting New England, all the American ſet- 


tlements continued firmly attached to the royal | 


authority; and Sir George Aſcue was diſpatched 
with a ſquadron, to reduce the refractory colonies 
to obedience under the government of the com- 
monwealth. Little reſiſtance was made by An- 
tigua, Bermudas, and Virginia; but Barbadoes, 
of which lord Willoughby of Parham had the 
command, maintained a reſolute defence for a 
confiderable time. However, this place at length 
ſurrendered, as did Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, and 
the Ifle of Man. The arms of the republic were 
equally ſucceſsful in Ireland and Scotland. Ireton, 
the lieutenant-governor of the former kingdom, 
defeated the revolted Iriſh in ſeyeral engagements ; 


and by his prudence and induſtry, the caule of | 


the inſurgents was entirely ruined. All perſons 
who had been concerned in the popiſh maſſacres 
were puniſhed with the utmoſt feverity ; and 
among thoſe who ſuffered on the gallows was Sir 
Phelim O*Neal, who had committed many acts 
of the moſt ſhocking barbarity. Soon after the 
reduction of Limerick, the plague broke out in that 


city; and among a great number of others, Ire- 


ton fell a victim to that cruel diſtemper. | 
A. D. 16-2 The government of England being 
* now veſted in the parliament, they had 


leiſure to attend to their concerns in foreign coun- 


tries. Determined to chaſtize the inſolence of the 


Dutch, they paſſed an act of navigation, whereby 
me importation of any kind of merchandize into 
the dominions of England, not being the produce 
of the countries to which the ſhips belonged, was 
prohibited. Alarmed at a procedure that threat- 
ened fatal conſequences to their commercial in- 
reſts, the States General diſpatched ambaſſadors 
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This fact is aſcertained by the concurring teſtimony of 


U the Engliſh hiſtorians, and other authentic documents ; 


4 


enemy in point of ſtrength, fought with great va- 


{ by Dean and Monk, While this armament was 


| with upwards of three hundred merchantmen un- 


wards the enemy, and a 


| fifteen hundred made priſoners, 


gation from any enterprizes that might be at- 


admiral Aſcue, who lay at anchor there, with a 


within fight of each other near Newcaſtle ; but 
| after every preparation had been made for battle, 
a violent ſtorm arifing, the Dutch ſhips were diſ- 


ſuffered very conſiderable damage, and the loſs of 


| 
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to London, to ſolicit a repeal of the navigation 
act. But ſo far from yielding to the requeſt of 
the ambaſſadors, the parliament demanded ſatis- 
faction for the cruel maſſacre at Amboyna, the 
murder of Doriſlaus, and other injuries; and they 
claimed two thouſand pounds, as an indemnifica- 
tion for the loſſes they had ſuſtained on account of 
the Dutch in the Eaſt Indies. 

Theſe diſagreements giving riſe to a war between 
the two powers, Van Trump, an admiral of ſingular 
bravery and long experience, was diſpatched with 
a fleet of forty-five ſail, to protect the Dutch navi- 


tempted by the Engliſh; A battle, which con- 
tinued for the ſpace of five hours, was fought be- 
tween the Dutch fleet and that under the com- 
mand of Admiral Blake; whoſe force was con- 
ſiderably inferior to that of the enemy. In this 
action the Dutch were confiderably worſted, as one 
of their ſhips was taken and another ſunk, while 
the Engliſh fleet ſuffered no material injury *, _ 
After the above action, Van Trump failed to 
the Downs, with a view of giving battle to rear 


part of the Dutch fleet under his command ; but 
upon receiving intelligence that Blake had failed 
northward with an armament of forty-ſhips, in 
order to deſtroy the herring- buſſes on the coaſt of 
Shetland, he followed the Engliſh commander 
with all poſhble expedition. The fleets came 


perſed, and therefore they returned to Holland. 
On the ſixteenth of Auguſt, admiral Ruyter, 


with thirty-four ſhips of war, and a numerous 


fleet of menchantmen, fell in with Sir George 
Aſcue off Plymouth; who though not equal to the 


lour till night put an end to the battle. Soon 
after the above, commodore Badily was defeated 
in the Mediterranean by the fleet commanded by 
Van Galen, who was ſlain in the action. 


Admiral Blake meeting with Van Trump and 


de Ruyter near the Goodwin Sands, determined 
to engage them, notwithſtanding the great infe- 
riority of his force. The Dutch gained the ad- 
vantage in this action, Blake being wounded, 
two of his ſhips taken, two burnt, and one 


ſunk. After this misfortune the Engliſh admiral 


retreated to the Downs; and Van Trump, elated 
by his ſucceſs, hoiſted a broom at the head of his 
main-top-maſt, thereby intimating, that he would 
clear the channel of the Engliſh ſhipping. 

The Engliſh now equipped a fleet , 8 
of eighty ſail, the chief command of 2 
which was given to Blake, who was to be affiſted 


laying off Portſmouth, a fleet of Hollanders was 
deſcried, conſiſting of ſeventy-fix ſhips of war, 


der their convoy. e aa admiral bore to- 

urious battle enſued. 
Eleven of Van Trump's ſhips were taken or de- 
ſtroyed, two thouſand men were ſlain, and about 


0 0 The Engliſh loſt 
but one ſhip, which was ſunk, but the whole fleet 
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but it is oppoſed by the Dutch writers, who aſſert, that fix 
of the ſhips under the command of Blake were ſunk. Y 
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men was about equal to that of the enemy. The 
Dutch admiral made ſo excellent a retreat, that 
he ſaved all the merchantmien except thirty; and, 
in ſhort, ſuch was his bravery and good conduct, 
that though he was vanquiſhed, he obtained as 
great a ſhare of honour as the victorious Blake. 


the war, that they now applied to the parliament 


of England to appoint a place in which to treat | 


of peace; but before any thing could be done in 
this buſineſs, acircumſtance happened, as extraordi- 
nary as any recorded in the annals of this kingdom, 
The parliament not acting agreeable to the 
wiſhes of the people, Cromwell held a conference 


with ſome of his officers, who preſented a peti- | 


tion to the houſe, demanding payment of their 
arrears, when the parliament cenſured them for 
the freedom of their addreſs : and Cromwell now 
finding matters ripe for the accompliſhment of his 
views, aſſembled a council of officers, for the 


profeſſed purpoſe of deliberating reſpecting the 
ſettlement of the nation. While they were in 


conference, colonel Ingoldſby entered, and in- 
formed Cromwell that“ the parliament had met, 
« and were come to a reſolution not to diſſolve 
ce themſelves, but to ſupply the vacancies by new 
ce elections.“ Hereupon Cromwell took with him 


three hundred ſoldiers, and haſtening to the houſe, 


and poſting them at the different avenues, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to his friend St. John, and told 
him, © he was come to do that, which to his 
ec great grief, the Lord had impoſed on him.“ 


After liſtening a confiderable time to the de- | 


bates, he aroſe, and accuſed the members of ty- 
ranny, oppreſſion, and robbery of the public. 


Then ſtamping with his foot, which was the fig- 


nal for the ſoldiers to enter, the place was ſoon 
crowded with them, He then addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the members, ſaying, 4 Get you gone; 
& give place to honeſter men; you are no longer 
cc a parliament ; I tell you, you are no longer a 
&* parliament , the Lord has done with you.” Sir 


Harry Vane rifing to remonſtrate with him on this || 


behaviour, Cromwell cried out with a loud voice, 
« O! Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane! the 


t Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane |” Then 


ſeizing Martin by the cloak, he ſaid, Thou art 


« 4 whoremaſter.” Another he called a drunkard, | 


a third an adulterer, and a fourth an extortioner, 
« Tt is you (ſaid he) that have driven me to this. 
& J have ſought the Lord night and day, that he 
cc would rather ſlay me, than put me on this 
& work.” Then pointing to the mace, he cried, 
cc Take away that bauble.” Then cauſing the 
ſoldiers to clear the hall, he ordered the door to 
be locked, and putting the key in his pocket, he 
retired to Whitehall. Thus, by a fingle effort 
of daring reſolution, was the whole power, civil 
and military, veſted in Cromwell. 
Cromwell now received congratulations from 
the fleet, the army, and from different bodies of 
people: but, (as an ingenious writer obſerves) 
this politic man was too cautious to be ſeduced by 
their praiſe, or driven on by their exhortations. 
The men he had the greateſt reaſon to dread were 
the Republicans, and of theſe there were two 
kinds, who though concurring in the republican 
principles, differed in every other ſentiment. 
«& The firſt were the Millenarians, or fifth monar- 
c chy men, who affirmed that dominion being 
«© founded in grace, all diſtinction of magiſtracy 
© ought to be aboliſhed, except what aroſe from 


— 


1 


The States of Holland had ſuſſered ſo much by | 


„ 


cc 
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6 ſuperior ſanctity ; they expected the ſecond ap- 
ce pearance of Chriſt upon earth, and alle — 
that the ſaints, (meaning themſelves) till that 
time, had alone a right to govern. The ſecond 
were the Deiſts, who aſpired to more libert 
than they could expect under any monarch Kr 
wiſhed for unbounded freedom in religion and 
politics.” | 1 ä 
Cromwell ſaw that the Millenarians were fitter 
tools for the execution of his purpoſes than the 
Deiſts, and therefore he attached himſelf rather 
to that party; but one diſtinguiſhed feature in his 
character, was the art of managing all parties 
Though he had aſſumed the ſupreme authority. 
<« he thought proper to amuſe them with the a. 
ce 1 of a commonwealth, He firſt jug;. 
« fied his conduct in diſſolving the parliament 
& by a declaration ſubſcribed by all the principal 
* officers of the fleet and army. He then pro- 
e poſed a parliament, confiſting of one hundred 
cc and forty-four perſons, in whom, with their 
c conſent, he would yeſt the ſupreme power,” 
Cromwell choſe his members of parliament 
from among thoſe in the middling and lower ranks 
of life, as the moſt likely to refign, without mur— 
muring, that bufineſs they might find themſelves 
unable to conduct. Theſe agents © aboliſhed the 
ce Sch the tythes, the univerſities, the court 
ot chancery, and the common law, in the room 


cc 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


| © of which they intended to ſubſtitute the Moſai- 


ce cal inſtitution.” | | 

The Dutch admiral, Van Trump, with a hun- 
dred ſhips under his command, falling in with the 
Engliſh fleet, commanded by Monk, Dean, Penn 


and Lawſon, on the third of June, a deſperate 


engagement enſued- off the Flemiſh coaſt, which 
laſted till night obliged the. parties to deſiſt. Ad- 
miral Dean was killed; but on the following day 
the Engliſh renewed the battle, and being join- 
ed by admiral Blake with eighteen ſhips, they 
obtained the victory, ſinking fix of the enemy's 
beſt ſhips, blowing uptwo others, and taking eleven. 

A few days afterwards Van Trump failed with 
a reſolution to revenge his late loſs, or loſe his 
life. Falling in with Monk, a deſperate en- 
gagement enſued, in which a muſket-ball pierced 
the Dutch admiral through the heart. This de- 
cided the fate of the day; and the Dutch fled to 


their harbours, after having ſuſtained conſiderable 


loſs. 

The States of Holland, heartily tired of 
the war, now became earneſt in their ſolicitations 
tor peace, which Cromwell at length granted, on 
the following conditions: A defenfive league was 
concluded between the two republics : they en- 
ce gaged each of them to baniſh: the enemies of 
ce the other: thoſe concerned in the maſſacre of 
* Amboyna were to be ſeverely puniſhed : the 
* honour of the flag was ta be yielded to the 
* Engliſh : eighty-five thouſand pounds were to 
«© be paid by the Dutch Eaſt India company, as 
6 an indemnification for the lofles which the Eng- 
e liſh company had ſuffered ; and the iſland of 


«© Poleron, in the Eaſt Indies, was to be ceded 


6 to the latter.“ 
Cromwell's parliamentary power had by this 
time increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the mem- 


bers came to a reſolution to reſign that authority. 


which they found it impoſſible to enforce; and 


therefore they repaired to Whitehall, where they 
delivered the inſtrument of 
hands of Cromwell. 
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| A council was now appointed, which 
A. PD. 1654. as not to exceed twenty-one perſons, 
gor to be leſs than thirteen, who were to hold their 
offices for life, or during pleaſure ; and this coun- 
eil declared, that the chief authority ſhould be 
veſted in Cromwell, who was to exerciſe powers 
equal to thoſe of a king. | 
One of the firit acts of the protector's ſove- 
reignty was the execution of colonel Gerard, and a 
Mr. Vowel, who had been convicted of a plot 
againſt the life of the protector. Vowel was hang- 
ed at Tyburn, and Gerard beheaded on Tower- 
hill, on the 1oth of July; and on the ſame day, 
and the ſame ſcaffold, was beheaded Don Pante- 
leon Sa, brother to the Portugueze ambaſſador, 
who had killed a man, and afterwards taken re- 
fuge in his brother's houſe. This was thought 
an extraordinary proceeding, but the protector 
faid, that . juſtice-muſt be done *.“ 

On the meeting of parliament, Lenthall was 
choſen ſpeaker, and the houſe began to take into 
immediate confideration, the inſtruments of go- 
vernment, and to diſcuſs that authority. by which 
Cromwell acted as protector. Oliver, enraged at 
a conduct which he thought refractory, . ſum- 
e moned them to the painted- chamber, where he 
« harangued on the abſurdity of arraigning his 
« title, ſince the ſame inſtrument of government 
« which conſtituted them a parliament, had en- 
« truſted him with the protectorſhip. On their 
« return to the houſe, they found a guard placed 
« at the door, which would not ſuffer any mem- 
« her to enter, until he had figned a recognition, 
« by which he engaged faithfully to adhere to 
« the preſent government, as veſted in a ſingle 
« perſon and a parliament.” 8742 3h 
Several of the members, refuſing to ſign this re- 
cognition, were expelled the houſe; in conſe- 
quence of which, they agreed to take up arms 
againſt the protector in different parts of the king- 
dom: but Cromwell, who had always the beſt in- 
telligence, learning what was in agitation, diſ- 
ſolved the parliament eleven days before the time 
fixed by law; aſſigning as a reaſon, that “ he 
© knew there was a plot formed againſt the go- 
* yernment.” : £ 
AD. 16 The government now growing odi- 
s' ons to great numbers of people, the 
friends of the king concerted a plan for a general 
inſurrection in his favour; but the protector's 
ſpies informing him what was in agitation, he 


cauſed ſome of the conſpirators to be thrown into | 


priſon ; the conſequence of which was, that moſt 
of the reſt remained quiet; but in the weſt of 
England, Penruddock, Grove, Jones, and other 
gentlemen, raiſed two hundred horſe, and enter- 
ing Saliſbury during the aſſizes, took poſſeſſion of 
the gates and market- place, and proclaimed the 
king; but their friends not joining them, they 
left the city, and wandered through the country 
till their numbers were ſo leſſened, that they were 
ſuppreſſed by one troop of horſe. The leaders of 
the party. being condemned and executed, and 
others tranſported, Cromwell began to attend to 
oreign affairs. „ | 
The power of the new republic was ſo much 
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One account informs us, that Don Pantaleon Sa had re- 


palred with other perſons to the New Exchange, and by mil- | 


'ake killed a man whom he had, miſtaken for the above-men- 


29 


n 


mand of general Venables. 


dreaded by the French king, that though his fleet 
ſailing to the relief of Dunkirk, had been attacked 
by the fleet of England, yet the French court, ſo 
far from reſenting the affront, ſent ambaſſadors to 
England, to ſolicit the friendſhip.of Cromwell. 
Soon after Cromwell had entered on the pro- 
tectorſhip, he diſpatched admiral Blake with a 
fleet to the Mediterranean, to chaſtize the inſolence 
of the Algerine corſairs, which had committed great 


| depredations on the Engliſh trading veſſels : and 


admiral Penn failed to the Weſt-Indies, with a 
fleet carrying five thouſand ſoldiers under the com- 
The admiral, by his 
private orders, to be opened in a certain latitude, 
found that he was to attack St. Domingo, the ca- 
pital of Hiſpaniola. On the approach of the 
Engliſh, the Spaniards fled to the woods; but when 
Venables had landed ſome of his forces, they re- 
turned, and made preparations to defend them- 


ſelves. The Engliſh had been greatly fatigued 


by a forced march immediately after landing, 
and the heat of the climate had ſuch an effect on 
them, that the Spaniards, after killing fix hun- 
dred of their men, compelled them to retire to 


their ſhips. 


This circumſtance, ſo unfavourable in appear- 
ance, turned out highly advantageous to the Eng- 
liſh intereſt, and was productive of a very happy 
event; for our commanders failing immediately 
to Jamaica, that valuable iſland ſurrendered to 
them without the leaſt reſiſtance F, and has been 
in our poſſeſſion from that period to the preſent 
time; yet “ ſo little was thought of the import- 
« ance of this conqueſt, that upon their return frone 
ce the expedition, Penn and Venables were ſent to 
*© the Tower, for their failure in the principal ob- 
£c ject of their expedition.” It appears, however, 
that they were ſoon releaſed, SN 

Admiral Blake was now in the Me- , 5 PI 
diterranean, whither he had been ſent 159. 
to chaſtize the inſolence of the corſairs of Bar- 
bary, and to demand ample ſatisfaction of all the 
States that had in any degree inſulted the Eng- 
liſh, Blake being joined by Montague, they 
cruized off Cadiz, with the view to intercept 
the Spaniſh fleet from the Weſt-Indies ; but being 
in want of water, they failed to the coaſt of Portu- 
gal for a ſupply. Captain Stayner, whom Blake 
had “ left on the ſtation, with ſeven ſhips, ſoon 


% deſcried the galleons, and immediately gave 


© chace. The Spaniſh admiral, and two of his 


6 captains, ran their veſſels aſhore ; but the two 


6 ſhips, richly laden, fell into the hands of the 
«© Engliſh, and two were ſet on fire. The trea- 
* ſure was brought from Portſmouth in waggons, 
* and carried in triumph through the city of 


£. London,” 


A ſubſequent action with the Spaniards, was 
productive of great honour to Blake and to his 
country. The admiral having received intelli- 
gence, that ſixteen Spaniſh ſhips, under the com- 
mand of Don Diego Diagues, were at the Cana- 
ries, he ſailed thither, and finding them in the 
bay of Santa Cruz, attacked them with ſuch im- 
petuous fury, that the Spaniards quitted their 


ſhips, to which Blake immediately ſet fire, and 


N Bat. 2 8 % + mes 


tioned Gerard, who had affronted him on the preceding day. 
+ Jamaica yielded to the Engliſh arms, on the 17th of 
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remained but Oliver's own- conſent to hay 
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deſtroyed them, with all their valuable con- 


— 


rents *. 


Blake died on his return to England, after he 


was within fight of his native country; and 
Cromwell, to ſhew his reſpect to the memory of ſo 
gallant a commander, cauſed him to be buried in 
reat pomp, at his own expence, in the chapel of 
. the Seventh. It is recorded of Blake, 
that, though he fought under Oliver, whom he 
_ deemed an uſurper, he was a zealous republican 
in principle; and that he would ſay to his ſeamen, | 
&« Tt is our duty to fight for our country, into 
& whatever hands the government may. fall.” 
The duke of Holſtein having preſented the 
protector with fix beautiful Frieſland horſes, he 
attempted to amuſe himſelf with driving them in 
coach : but the horſes taking fright, threw his 
highneſs out of the box, and in his fall one of 
his pocket-piſtols went off; notwithſtanding 
which, he received neither wound nor broken 
bones. | 
A parliament which had been ſummoned by 
Cromwell, met on the ſeventeenth of September, 
the members of which, as one of our hiſtorians 
obſerves, ©* were to be approved by his high- 
cc 
6 
cc 
cc 
«c 
40 
6c 
cc 
ce 
66 
cc 


to fit; and by this means near a hundred were 
excluded, who publiſhed a ſevere remonſtrance 
againſt this violence: and now the fitting mem- 
bers proceeded juſt as Oliver would have them. 


ed title of Charles Stuart, and another, de- 
claring it high treaſon to attempt any thing 
againſt the protector's life. They approved of 
the war with Spain, and granted large ſums of 
money for carrying it on +.” 


A.D. DIA * the beginning of this year, one 


taking away the life of the protector. This de- 
termined man had made repeated attempts to aſ- 
ſaſſinate Oliver, but ſtill failed in what appeared 
to be the zealous wiſh of his heart. Being brought 
to trial, he behaved with uncommon magnani- 
mity, declared that no perſons were concerned 
with him, and hinted, that he had received full 


aſſurance that he ſhould not ſuffer the rigour of | 


the law ; and indeed this laſt circumſtance proved 
true, for having been convicted of high treaſon, 
he was found dead in priſon on the morning of 
the day appointed for his execution. 

The parliament now gave daily proofs of its 
complaiſance to the protector, who aſpired to the 
regal dignity ; and many of our hiſtorians are of 
opinion, that the parliament was convened prin- 
cipally with a view to offer him the crown. It is 
impoſſible to ſay what were Cromwell's real inten- 
tions, as his politics were always too deep to be 
fathomed : but be this as it may, a motion was 
made in parliament, by alderman Pack, one of 
the members for London, to offer the crown to 
Cromwell; and the vote having paſled, nothing 
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» It ſeems very extraordinary, that Blake ſhould burn 
theſe veſſels when the Spaniards had quitted them; ſince it 
does not appear from hiſtory, but that he might have made 


prizes of them all. While we diſtreſs the enemy, we ſhould | 


not forget to ferve ourſelves. 


few words, as told by another writer. As parliaments 
% were ever dear to the people, it was reſolved to give 
* them one; but ſuch as ſhould be entirely of the protec- 


- K 


Hyde Park, his ſecretary Thurloe being in the 


neſs's council, before they thould have leave 


They paſſed an act for renouncing the pretend- | 


, Syndercomb, who had been a trooper || 
in Cromwell's guards, formed a conſpiracy for 


ter the hauſe, 
% admitted but 
| 3 * dil.“ 

+ Impartiality requires, that we ſhould give this ſtory in 


name enrolled, with thoſe of the regal line. 5 big ; 

A committee of the houſe now waited on the 
protector, beſeeching him to accept the crown 
when he returned them the following ambiguous 
anſwer, hardly reducible to the rules of plain 
Engliſh or common ſenſe. I confeſs, for it 
* behoves me to deal plainly with you, I muſt 

confeſs, I would ſay I hope 1 may be under. 
ſtood in this; for indeed I muſt be tender what 
I would fay to ſuch an audience as this; I {ay 
I would be underſtood, that, in this argument, 
I do not make a parallel between men of a dif. 
ferent mind, and a parliament which {hall 
have their deſires. I know there is no com- 
pariſon ; nor can it be urged upon me that my. 
words have the leaſt colour that way, becauſe 
the parliament ſeems to me to give liberty to 
me to ſay any thing to you. As that is a ten- 
der of my humble reaſons and judgment, and 
opinion to them, and if I think they are ſuch, 
and will be ſuch to them, and are faithful ſer. 
vants, and will be ſo to the ſupreme authority 
and the legiſlative, whereſoever it is. If I ſay 
I ſhould not tell you knowing their minds to 
be ſo, I ſhould not be faithful if I ſhould nor 
tell you ſo, to the end that you may report it 
to parliament.” In this manner, as one of our 
hiftorians obſerves, did this moſt unaccountable 
« of all characters anſwer their petitions for al- 
5 ſuming the kingly name and dignity.” . 
Whatever might be the protector's real inten- 
tions it is impoſſible to ſay; though the prevail- 
ing opinion is, that he wiſhed for the crown, but 
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| was afraid to accept it. Be this as it may, the 


conference ended in his refuſing the offer; and 
the parhament confirmed his title of protector, 
in reward of his moderation in refuſing the crown, 

Cromwell now removed Lambert, Packer, and 


other officers, from their employments: and about 


this time Richard Cromwell was introduced at 
court, as heir apparent to the crown. Richard 
was a moſt harmleſs and benevolent man, little 
calculated for the meridian of a court, but whoſe 


| heart was warmed with every ſentiment that could 


do honour to humanity f. 

Mr. Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, Sir Henry Slingſby, a Vorkſhire gentle- 
man, and Dr. Hewett a clergyman, having form- 
ed a ſcheme for reſtoring the king, ſuch a flat- 
tering account of their plan had been tranſmitted 
to Charles, that he began to make preparations 
for his return to England; but Cromwell having 
been informed that a Mr. Stapeley had accepted 
a commiſſion from Charles, ſent for him, and 
prevailed on him to diſcover what he knew of the 
intended plan; and from him he learnt, that the 
marquis of Ormond had been three weeks in Lon- 
don; but finding that the plan was not ripe for 
execution, he returned to the continent. Here- 
upon Mordaunt, Slingſby, and Hewett, with many 


of their confederates, were apprehended and 


brought to trial before a court of juſtice erected 
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„ tor's Chaſing, and chiefly compoſed of his own creatures. 
*c Leſt any of a different complexion ſhauld prefume to en- 
2 were placed at the door, and none 

uch as produced a warrant from his coun- 


It is faid of Richard, that fo far from approving his 
father's conduct, he had entreated him, in the moſt patacs 


tic manner, to ſpars the life of the unhappy Charles. 


of 
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on the occaſion. Slingſby and Hewett were con- 


.mned, and underwent the rigour of the law; 
2 wife of Mordaunt having bribed the evi- 


Jences againſt him to abſent themſelves, he was | 


8 The Spaniſh army advancing to the relief of 


Dunkirk, the combined forces of France and 
England abandoned their trenches, and fought the 


famous battle of Dunes, in which the Spaniſh ar- 


my was defeated, twelve hundred of them being 
Alain, and about two thouſand taken priſoners. 
Every hope of relief being cut off, Dunkirk at 
length ſurrendered, and Cromwell appointed Lock- 
hart, a Scotchman, who had married his niece, 
and was his ambaſſador at the court of France, to 
the government. of that place. | 

The defection of his friends and relations, and 
the meaſures that his enemies were continually pur- 
ſuing to effect his deſtruction, were productive of 
great uneaſineſs to Cromwell. Fleetwood, his 
ſon-in-law, was highly exaſperated againſt him, 
upon diſcovering that, inſtead of fulfilling his ſo- 
lemn profeſſions with regard to promoting piety 
and religion, he was actuated entirely by ambi- 
tious motives ;. and this circumſtance added to the 
illneſs of Mrs. Claypole, his favourite daughter, 
rendered him truly miſerable. In the month of 


Auguſt he was attacked by a ſlow fever, and he | 
died on the third of September *, in the fixtieth | 


year of his age. A ſhort time before his deceaſe, 
he nominated his ſon as his ſucceſſor. 

The remains of Cromwell were apparently de- 
poſited in Weſtminſter-abbey with great magni- 
ficence ; but ſome writers aſſert, that the body 
was wrapped in lead, and thrown into the Thames 
below London- bridge; and others as poſitively 
affirm, that it was interred in Naſeby-field. 
Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, being a 
deſeendant of a reputable family, of Welſh ex- 
traction, whoſe original name was Williams ++. 
His figure was. robuſt, and his conſtitution ſtrong; 
his deportment was manly rather than dignified, 
and his countenance was by no means engaging. 
His character is differently drawn by different 


uriters. By cardinal Mazarine he is called a for- 


tunate madman; father Orleans ſtiles him a ju- 
dicious villain; lord Clarendon repreſents him as 
2 brave, but wicked man; Gregory Leti calls 
him a tyrant without vices, and a prince without 


deavoured to overturn. one of the beſt eſtabliſhed 
monarchies in the world; of bringing his lawful 
tovereign. to an ignominious death; of diſguiſing 
his iniquities under the maſk of obedience to the 
parliament ; of diffolving that parliament when it 
had incurred his diſpleaſure; of erecting in the 
room of the parhament the. dominion of ſaints; 
of being a moſt wild and extravagantly romantic 


enthuſiaſt, ap ambitious tyrant, and a monſter of | 


wickedneſs, 

Cromwell was an aſtoniſhing compound of en- 
thuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and ambition. If he poſ- 
lelled any virtues, they were ſullied by villainy; 


if magnanimity, it was depreciated by a cruelty | 


of temper ; if good ſenſe, it was contaminated by 


©... 
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Cromwell was frequently heard to ſay, that he conſi- 
ered the third of September as auſpicious to him, as it was 


8 


— day on which he had gained the two ſignal victories at 


unbar and Worceſter. M4 | 
6 T One of Oliver's anceſtors, married the ſiſter of the cele- 
"ated Thomas Cromwell, earl of Effex; and à ſon by this 
Tlage affumed the name of Cromwell, aud tranſmitted 


ö 


virtues ; and Cowel accuſes him, of having en- 


abſurdity. But it muſt be acknowledged, that 


while he governed the kingdom under the name 


of protector, ſeveral parts of his conduct en- 
titled him to commendation. He gave great en- 


couragemeht to trade and commerce, which flou- 


riſned ſurprizingly under his auſpices. He ſup- 
ported the honour of the tation, and maintained 
it in a degree of conſideration among the European 
powers, that had not been known fince the reign 
of Elizabeth; by means of his influence over 
cardinal Mazarine, he effectually interpoſed in fa- 
vour of the Proteſtants abroad. 


In many inſtances there was a ſtrong ſimilarity 


between the government of Oliver and that of 


Elizabeth, particularly with reſpect to the choice 


of miniſters for the ſeveral departments of ſtate. 


If Cromwell ſacrificed the life of king Charles I; 
to his perſonal ſafety, Elizabeth made a like 
ſacrifice of Mary queen of Scots. In one reſpect, 
however, they eſſentially differed; for the queen ad- 
vanced the glory of the nation, principally by pre- 
ſerving the affections of the people: but Oliver, on 
the contrary, was the object of public deteſtation, 
and therefore he ſupported himſelf in the govern- 


ment by means of a large ſtanding army. The 


iſſue of Cromwell were two ſons, named Richard 
and Henry, and four daughters, who were eſteem- 
ed women of excellent ſenſe and ftri& virtue. 
John Milton, the celebrated poet, was Latin 
ſecretary to Oliver Cromwell. The profound 
learning, and amazing extent of genius of this 
writer, have rendered his name famous through- 
out Europe. Among the eminent perſons who 
died under the protectorſhip of Cromwell; were 
Mr. John Seldon, the venerable archbiſhop Uſher, 


who came to England a ſhort time previous to the 


Iriſh maſſacre, and Dr. Harvey, who firſt diſco- 


| vered the circulation of the blood. 


Upon the deceaſe of Oliver Cromwell, his ſon 
Richard was proclaimed protector, and congra- 
tulatory addreſſes were preſented to him from all 
parts of the kingdom. About a year and three 
quarters elapſed from the death of Oliver to the 


reſtoration ; during which interval, attempts were 


made for introducing various forms of govern- 


ment, and the kingdom was in a ſtate of uninter- 


rupted anarchy and confuſion. wh 
Richard was deſtitute of that ſpirit which had 

ſupported his father in the government; and he 

found himſelf wholly unequal to the taſk of ſup- 


| prefling the intrigues of the army, which had com- 


menced towards the latter part of his predeceſſor's 
life. Richard's defign was to acquire an abſolute 


| aſcendency over the army, but he was ſpiritedly 


oppoſed by the officers ; and Fleetwood, his bro- 
ther-in-law, and Deſhborough, his uncle, exerted 


their utmoſt efforts to counteract his meaſures. 


By the advice of his council, Rich- 
ard convoked a parliament on the A.D. 1658. 


j| twenty-ſeventh of January; and they 
[immediately proceeded to an enquiry as to the va- 
lidity of the claim erected by the Iryh and Scots, 


of ſending members to the houſe. After many 
warm debates, 1t was voted, that the other houſe 
ſhould not be aboliſhed, and that the Iriſh and 
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it to his poſterity. 


1 There is ſomething paradoxical, if not abſurd, in this 


expreſſion. The actions that conſtitute a man a tyrant, muſt 
reſult from a vicious impulſe: and, though a tyrant may 
have ſome virtues, he muſt alſo have vices, or he would not 


merit the reproachful appellation ſo juſtly incurred by 
Cromwell. . | : 


vcottiſh. 
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Scottiſh members ſhould not be abridged of the 
privilege of fitting in parliament,” An act was 
then paſſed in confirmation of Richard's title to 
the protectorſhip _ 5 791311 

A petition was preſented in the name of a 
council of officers, praying that Fleetwood might 
be appointed general of the army; but Richard 
gave an unfayourable anſwer, and commanded the 


officers immediately to return to their reſpective | 
quarters. The council of officers now denied the 


authority of Richard, and came to the reſolution 
of eſtabliſhing a form of government in which he 
ſhould have no concern. They led their troops 


to Whitehall, and having ſtationed parties of men | 


in all the avenues of that building, Deſhborough, 
attended by a ſtrong guard, demanded an audi- 
ence of the protector. In the name of all the of- 
flcers, he inſiſted on an immediate diſſolution of 
the parliament. Richard refuſed to comply with 
their demands; but upon Deſhborough threaten- 
ing, that if entreaties were rejected, recourſe 
would be had to coercive means; the protector 


declared that the parliament ſhould be diſſolved. 


A diſſolution of parliament taking place, it was 
generally conſidered, that the protector was de- 
poſed, and in a few days he formally reſigned his 
authority. | | 
| The powers of the government being now uſurp- 
ed by the council of officers, they employed them- 
ſelves in deliberating upon the meaſures they 
ſhould purſue for ſecuring themſclves in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of authority. Many were advocates for 


eſtabliſhing a military form of government: but | 


upon a repreſentation of the difficulties that would 
occur-in compelling the . of taxes arbi- 
trarily impoſed, it was reſolved to retain the ap- 
pearance of civil authority, and to reſtore the lon 
parliament which Oliver Cromwell had diſſolved. 
The officers accordingly repaired to the houſe of 
Lenthall, who had been ſpeaker in the long par- 
liament, and preſented to him a declaration in 
the names of the perſons compoſing the military 
council, containing an invitation to him and the 
other members to re-aflemble. | 
On the eighth of May, two and forty members 
aſſembled in the houſe, and the Preſbyterian mem- 
bers endeavoured to re-afſume their ſeats : but 
this was oppoſed by the other members, who were 
ſupported by the army. The parliament now ap- 
ointed a council, and were careful that the officers 
of Wallingford-houſe ſhould not be the majority; 


they nominated ſeven perſons to diſpoſe of vacant | 


commands, decreed that no commiſſions ſhould 
be deemed legal unleſs they were ſigned by the 
ſpeaker, and iſſued in the name of the parliament ; 
and conſtituted Fleetwood lieutenant-general of 
| the army, during the pleaſure of the houſe, _ + 
In order to make all poſſible reparation for their 
former proceedings, the Preſbyterians declared 


they would exert their utmoſt endeavours to effect | 


a reſtoration of the royal family, The operations 
of this party were principally directed by Mor- 
daunt, who was rather encouraged than depreſſed 
by the dangers he had eſcaped, while he was en- 
gaged in the late conſpiracy. They concerted a 
plan for riſing in ſeveral counties at once, and for 
; md avon. Glouceſter, Lyme, Plymouth, Exeter, 
and Cheſter, at the ſame time. This project 
being approved by Charles, he privately repaired 
to St. Maloes, intending there to wait the event of 
the intended enterprize: but the conſpiracy was 
defeated by the. intelligence of Sir Richard Wal- 
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and courage, to eſtabliſh their quarters in 
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lis, who now maintained a' correſpondence with 
the parliament, ſimilar to that he had formerly 
carried on with Cromwell. Several of the con. 
ſpirators were apprehended, and committed t, 
priſon, and others deſerted their uſual places of 
habitation, to avoid being taken into cuſfody. A 
violent tempeſt raged during the whole time ap- 
pointed for the inſurrection; and many were 
thereby unable to join their confederates, while 
others were reſtrained by the ſuperſtitious fear 
created by an inſtance ſo extraordinary in the ſum. 
mer ſeaſon. - | | 
Sir George Booth and Sir Thamas Middleton 
having ſurprized Cheſter, a ſuperior force was led 
againſt them by Lambert, who completely routed 
them, after an obſtinate engagement. Sir George 
eſcaped from the field of battle; but, notwith. 
ſtanding he wore a diſguiſe, and took ever 
practicable method to elude the fearch of the 
enemy, he was in a ſhort time diſcovered and 
committed to the Tower of London. 8 
The officers reſident in, and adjacent to the me. 
tropolis, being convinced that the deſign of the 
parliament, was to enflave the army, they held 
frequent conferences, in order to determine upon 
what meaſures they ſhould purſue; and at length 
they came to the reſolution of petitioning parlia. 
ment, requeſting an immediate compliance with 
the contents of a former addreſs, which had been 
preſented by the council of Wallingford-houſe; 
that they would confirm general Fleetwood in his 
command, as the commiſſion he then held would 
expire in a few months ; that they would appoint 
Lambert lieutenant-general, Monk general of the 
infantry, and Deſhborough general of the cavalry; 
that they would enforce the utmoſt ſeverity of the 
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g ||law againſt thoſe aſſociations, who had ſupported 


the enemy during the late inſurrections ; and that 
all perſons whoſe coaduct had proved them to be 
averſe to the government of the commonwealth, 
might be diſqualified for acting as chief magiſ- 
trates of any corporation; — 
Sir Arthur Haſlerig being informed of the con- 
tents of the petition, he communicated the fame 
to the houſe; in conſequence of which a vote was 
paſſed, purporting, that to nominate any other 
officers than thoſe appointed by the parliament 
would be uſeleſs, chargeable, and dangerous to 
the preſent form of government. 

The officers were reſolved to effect either a dil- 
ſolution or a ſubjection of the parliament; and for 
this purpoſe, Lambert advanced towards London 
with the brigades under his command. Monk 
having given the parliament the ſtrongeſt affu- 
rances of ſupport, they caſhiered Lambert, Deſh- 
| borough, and ſome other officers, who had figned 
the petition ; they alſo revoked Fleetwood's com- 
miſhon, and appointed commiſſioners to command 
the army for a limited period. __ 

The council of ſtate ordered two regiments, 
under the command of officers of approved — 

El- 
minſter, and defend the parliament; but Lam- 
bert marched into London at the head of four fe- 
giments, and taking poſſeſſion of all the avenues 
of the houſe, re- conducted the ſpeaker to his o 
reſidence, and excluded all the members. 

The officers, poſſeſſing the powers of admin 
ſtration, now formed a council, conſiſting of ten 
members, whoſe buſineſs was to provide for the 
occaſions of the commonwealth. They alſo ap- 


pointed a committee of ſafety, in whom the er 
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of adminiſtration were veſted; and the principal || which the bounty of heaven had beſtowed upon 
members of this committee were Fleetwood, Deſh- the nation; that he had received many addreſſes, 
borough, Lambert, Ludlow, and Sir Henry Vane. || expteffive of the earneſt wiſhes of the people for 
They publiſhed a declaration, abrogating the late || a free parliament ; and he concluded, with ear- 
orders of parliament, affirming that they were ſo || neſtly recommending the ſettlement of Ireland and 
far from defirous of erecting a military form of || Scotland, to the ſerious attention of the houſe. 
overnment, that they had eſtabliſhed a commit- An affeſſment being demanded, the commons 
tee of ſafety, whoſe buſineſs was to project a form council of London refuſed to pay it; declaring, 
of government, ſo calculated as to ſecure the li- that till a free and legal parliament was eftabliſh- 
perties and promote the happineſs of the com- ed, they would withhold the payment of taxes. 
monwealth ; and it concluded with a declaration, || In conſequence of this, the parliament determined 
that a houſe of peers, a protector, or a king, were || to make a full trial of their own power and the 
wholly unneceflary. _ 1 OF £390 fidelity of Monk ; and in order to this, they com- 
The parliament being thus expelled by the ar- manded the general to lead his troops into the city, 
my, general Monk exclaimed with great acrimo- || and demoliſh the gates. In obedience to this or- 
ny againſt their outrageous proceedings; and pre- || der, Monk deſtroyed the city gates and port-cul- 
tended, that he would exert his utmoſt efforts to || lices, and then returned to his quarters in Weſt- 
reſtore the violated privileges of parliament : but || minſler, leaving the citizens amazed and exaſpe- 
deeper deſigns, either in favour of the King or || rated againſt him for the violence and injury he 
himſelf, were ſuppoſed to influence his conduct. had offered them. OG wo 
A jealouſy had long prevailed between Monk and || Monk was now conſcious that he had diſguiſed 
Lambert, and therefore he oppoſed the defigns of his ſentiments too long, and therefore determin- 
that ambitious general, whoſe ſucceſs he was per- || ned to be no longer the inſtrument of adminiſter- 
ſuaded would prove injurious to his own authority. || ing the vengeance of parliament ; wherefore he 
Monk aſſembled his troops, diſmiſſed ſeveral || ſent a letter to the houſe, complaining of the dif- 
officers whom he knew were diſaffected to his cauſe, || agreeable taſk that had been impoſed on him, and 
impriſoned Corbet, ſecured the town of Berwick, charging them with carrying on a new cabal 
and demanded a ſupply from the Scots to enable || with Vane and Lambert, He likewiſe demanded, 
him to proſecate his expedition, Upon learning || in the name of the citizens, the army, and the 
that Lambert was marching towards the north, || people at large, that “ they ſhould iſſue writs 
Monk ſent Cloberry and two other commiſſioners || ** within a week for ſupplying the preſent vacan- 
to London, to aſſure the committee, that he en- || cies in the houſe, and appoint the time for their 
tertained no hoſtile defigns, but that he was de- || on diſſolution, and the ſummoning a new 
firous of concluding terms of accommodation.“ parliament.“ | 
His chief view was to obtain time, and delay the || This buſineſs being diſpatched, Monk took his 
preparations of the enemy; and he conducted this [army into the city, and prevailed on the lord 
matter with ſo much addreſs, that they entertain- mayor to aſſemble the common-council, before 
ed no ſuſpicion of his real intentions. whom he apologized for the inſults which he ſaid 
The committee of ſafety conſented to the terms || he had been neceſſitated toofferthem ; and then ſaid, 
of accommodation propoſed by Monk, and the || that the public welfare would be moſt effectually 
treaty was figned by the commiſſioners ; but Monk || promoted by a firm union between the city and 
refuſed to give it confirmation, pretending, that || the army, which he therefore moſt earneſtly re- 
the perſons he had appointed to negociate the bu- || commended, 
fineſs on his part, had exceeded their authority: This union took place, and was celebrated with 
but he expreſſed himſelf defirous of engaging, in || every token of joy and feſtivity ; the Royaliſts and 
a ſecond negociation. | Preſbyterians congratulating each other, on the 
TR Being ſupplied with thirty thouſand || bappy proſpect of a period to thoſe civil commo- 
de pounds by the Scots, Monk entered || tions that had ſo long diſtracted their unhappy 
England on the ſecond of January. Being ap- j| country, | 
prized of his approach, the parliament deputed Monk now went to Weſtminſter with his forces, 
Scot and Robinſon to wait upon the general, un- 12. prevailed on the excluded members to attend 
der pretence of congratulating him on his arrival, || the houſe, which they accordingly did; and as 
but in reality to obſerve and make a report of his || they formed a majority, they annulled all the or- 
conduct. The city ſent four of the principal in- || ders by which they had been deprived of their 
habirants to compliment him, and to repreſent || ſeats : “ they reſtored Sir George Booth and all 
the abſolute neceffity of calling a free parliament, || his party to their liberty and eftates ; they re 
in compliance with the general wiſhes of the“ newed and enlarged the general's commiſſion ; 
people, | «© they voted an affeſſment for the maintenance 
Upon his arrival at St. Alban's, Monk diſpatch- “ of the fleet and army; and having taken theſe. 
ed a meſſenger, to defire the parliament would re- ſteps for the preſent compoſure of the nation; 
move from the metropolis thoſe regiments, which, “ they diffolved themſelves, and iſſued orders for 


—_— 


— 


- W Pivithftanding they now affected a firm allegi- “ convoking a new parliament.“ 

1 ance, had ſo lately preſumed to expel the mem- || While Monk was thus affiduouſly endeavour= 
» bers of the houſe of commons. This meſſage in- ing to re-cſtabliſh' the monarchy, he pretended 
g creaſed the ſuſpicions of the parliament, but great zeal for the republican form of government ; 


n they complied with the requiſition, Monk being || nor would he yet correſpond with the king, but 
introduced to the houſe with great pomp and ſo-entruſted his ſecrets only with Mr., Maurice, 4 
i- kemnity, the ſpeaker gave him thanks, in the gentleman related ro him, and in whom he placed 
en Wl fame of the commons, for his great ſervices to || the. molt implieit confidence. | 
he his country. In a conciſe addreſs; the general Monk now formed a very artful ſcheme for neu- 
p- oblerved, that the peaceable reſtoration of the modelling the army, by perſuading ſome officers 
es Parliament was not one of the ſmalleſt; bleſſings to preſent him with an addrefs, in which they pro- 
1 | þ . miſed 
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miſed implicit obedience to the commands of the 


parliament which was ſoon to meet; and he diſ- 
miſſed thoſe officers, who refuſed to ſign an agree- 
ment to this purpoſe. _ , Eats wht, 

At this juncture Lambert eſcaped from the 

ower, and aſſembled four troops of horſe, with 
which he took poſſeſſion of Daventry ; but colo- 
nel Ingoldſby being ſent againſt him, Lambert 
ſubmitted, and moft of his men went over to the 
colonel, 


At the meeting of parliament, Sir John Gran- 


— 


ville preſented a letter from the king, which be- 


ing inſtantly read, a committee was appointed to 
draw up an anſwer. The king's declaration pro- 


miſed an indemnity to perſons of all deſcriptions; 


and, in ſhort, contained ſuch conceſſions, as ap- 
peared perfectly calculated to promote the happi- 
neſs of both the king and the people. 

The peers were permitted to re- aſſume their 
former Wy in the adminiſtration of government, 


and voted, that according to the conſtitution of 


the realm, the powers of government ought to be 
Jointly veſted in the king and both houſes of par- 


liament; and this vote met with the concurrence 


of the commons, who allotted five hundred. pounds 
for the purchaſe of a jewel as a preſent to Sir 

John Granville, who had delivered the king's let- 
ter, fifty thouſand pounds as a preſent to his ma- 
jeſty, ten thouſand pounds to the duke of York, 
and five thouſand pounds to the duke of Glou- 
ceſter. 
journals, and other records, all the acts paſſed in 
prejudice of the royal authority. 

On the eighth of May, Charles II. was pro- 
claimed king of England in Palace- yard, White- 
hall, and at Temple-bar, both houſes of parlia- 
ment attending on the occaſion. 
Ihe return of the ſubjects of Charles to their 
allegiance, was ſucceeded by the reſpect and friend- 
ſhip of foreign powers. Spain requeſted the king 
to repair to the Low Countries, and embark at any 
of her maritime towns; France gave him aſſu— 
rances of friendſhip, and invited him to take ſhip- 
ping at Calais; the States General diſpatched de- 

uties with a fimilar invitation ; and as he had 
dean always treated with high reſpect by the Hol- 
landers, he accepted their offer. Proceeding from 
Breda to the Hague, amidſt the congratulations 


The houſes then expunged from their 


of an immenſe concourſe of people, he embarked 


for Dover, where he was met by Monk, whom 
he affectionately embraced, calling him father, 
uardian, and protector. Upon his arrival at 
ee He Charles conferred the order of the 
garter upon his reſtorer; and he reached London 
on the twenty-ninth of May, which was the day 
of his nativity. HE 1 41 
At the commencement of the reign of Charles, 
the ſect called Quakers was founded by George 
Fox, the ſon of a weaver, at Drayton, in Lan- 
caſhire. Theſe people received the appellation of 
Quakers, from the violent tranſports of enthu- 
fiaſm with which they pretended to be ſeized, and 
from a ridiculous diſtortion of their features, and 
an unnatural tremulation of voice. | 
_ Conſiſtently with the avowed plan of this work, 
we give the following character of Mrs. Bridget 
Bendiſh, grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
written in 1719, on occaſion of the cloſing words 


-* Viz. He will be looked upon by poſterity as a brave 
4% wicked man.” | 
.+ Commiſſary- general Ireton married the proteQor's eldeſt 


_- 


= 


* 
3 


| 
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of lord Clarendon's character of her grand- father #, 
By Mr. Say. e 1 * 
The character of Oliver ſeems to be made u 
of ſo many inconſiſtencies, that I do not think any 
dne is capable of drawing it juſtly, who was not 
perſonally and thoroughly acquainted with him: 
or, at leaſt; with his grand-daughter, Mrs, Bridget 


F 


Bendiſh, the daughter of his ſon-in-law Ireton ＋*3 


a lady, who, as in the features of her face, ſhe 
exactly reſembled the beſt picture of Oliver which 
I have ever ſeen; and which is now at Roſe-hal] 
in the poſſeſſion of Sir Robert Rich, fo ſhe ſcems 
alſo as exactly to reſemble him in the caſt of her 

A perſon of great preſence and majeſty, heroic 
courage, and indefatigable induſtry; and, with 
ſomething in her countenance and manner, that 
at onee attracts and commands reſpect, the mo- 
ment ſhe appears in company; accuſtomed to turn 
her hands to the meaneſt offices, and even drud- 
geries of life , among her workmen and labour. 
ers, from the earlieſt morning to the decline of 


| day; inſenſible to all the calls and neceſſities of 


nature, and in a habit and appearance beneath the 
meaneſt of them, and neither ſuiting her charac. 
ter or. ſex : and then immediately, after having 
eaten and drunk, almoſt to exceſs, of whatever is 
before her, without choice or diſtinction, to throw 
herſelf down on the next couch or bed that offers, 
in the profoundeſt ſleep; to riſe from it with new 
life and vigour; to dreſs herſelf in all theTiches 
and grandeur of appearance, that her preſent cir- 
cumſtances, or the remains of better times, will 
allow her; and, about the cloſe of the evening, 
to ride in her chaiſe, or on her pad, to a neigh» 
bouring port $, and there ſhine in converſation, 
and to receive the place and precedence in all 
company, as a lady, who once expected, at this 
time, to have been one of the firſt perſons in Eu- 
rope: to make innumerable viſits of ceremony, 
buſineſs, or charity; and diſpatch the greateſt at- 
fairs with the utmoſt caſe and addreſs, appearing 
every where as the common friend, advocate, and 
patroneſs of all the poor, the oppreſſed, and the 
miſerable in any kind; in whoſe cauſe, ſhe will re- 
ceive no denial from the great and the rich: ra- 
ther demanding than requeſting them to perform 
their duty ; and whois generally received and re- 
garded, by thoſe who knew her beſt, as a perſon 
of great ſincerity, piety, generoſity, and even pro- 
fuſion of charity. And yet, poſſeſſed of all theſe 
virtues, and poſſeſſed of them in a degree beyond 
the ordinary rate, a perſon (I am almoſt tempted 
to ſay) of no truth, juſtice, or common honelly ; 
who never broke her promiſe in her life, and yet, 


| on whoſe word no man can prudently depend, nor 


ſafely report the leaſt circumſtance after her. 
Of great and moſt fervent devotion towards 
God, and love to her fellow-creatures, and fel- 
low-chriſtians ; and yet there is ſcarce an inſtance 
of impiety, or cruelty, of which perhaps, ſhe 15 
not capable, 5005 15 3 
Fawning, ſuſpicious, miſtruſtful, and jealous, 
without end, of all her ſervants, and even of her 
friends; at the ſame time that ſhe is ready to do 
them all the ſervice that lies in her power ; affect- 
ing all mankind generally, not according to the 
ſervice they are able to do to her, but agcoraing to 


n 


——— — 


daughter, Bridget; who, after his death, married Heute- 


nant-general Fleetwood. 
t Salt-works, J Varmouth. "hg 
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the ſervice their neceſſities and miſeries demand 


„om her ; to the reheving of which, neither the 
wickedneſs of their chatacters, nor the injuries 
they may have done to herſelf in particular, are 
the leaſt exception, but rather a peculiar recom- 


mendation. 


Such are the extravagancies that have long ap- 


eared to me in the character of this lady, whoſe 
friendſhip and reſentment J have felt by turns for 
a courſe of many years acquaintance and intima- 
cy; and yet, after all theſe blemiſhes and vices, 
which I muſt freely own in her, he would do her, 
in my opinion, the greateſt injury, who ſhould 
fay, “ ſhe was a great wicked woman :” for all 
that is great and good in her, ſeems to be owing 
to a true magnanimity of ſpirit, and a fincere de- 
Fre to ſerve the intereſt of God and all mankind ; 
and all that 1s otherwiſe, to wrong principles, 
early and ftrongly imbibed by a temperament of 
body, (ſhall I call it?) or a turn of mind, to the 
laſt degree enthuſiaſtic and viſionary, - 

It is owing to this, that ſhe never hears of any 
action of any perſon, but the immediately mingles 
with it her own ſentiments and judgment of the 


perſon, and the action, in ſo lively a manner, 


that it is almoſt impoſſible for her to ſeparate them 

after; which ſentiments therefore, and judgment, 
ſhe will relate thenceforwards with the ſame aſ- 
ſurance that ſhe relates the action itſelf. 

If ſne queſtions the lawfulneſs or expediency 
of any great, hazardous, and doubtful undertak- 
ing, ſhe purſues the method, which, as ſhe ſays, 
her grand-father always employed with ſucceſs; 
that is, ſhe ſhuts herſelf up in her cloſet, till by 
faſting and prayer, the vapours are raiſed, and 
the animal ſpirits wrought up to a particular fer- 

ment, by an over-intenſeneſs and ſtrain of think- 


ing: and whatever portion of ſcripture comes into | 


her head. at ſuch a ſeaſon, which ſhe apprehends 
to be ſuitable to the preſent occaſion, (and what- 
erer comes in ſuch circumſtances, is ſure to come 
with a power and evidence, which, to ſuch a heat- 


ed imagination, will appear to be divine and ſu- 


pernatural,) henceforward no entreaties nor perſua- 


1 * 


—_ — 


* Richard died at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, July 13, 
1712, aged eighty-ſix. „ 

+ William Cromwell, Eſq; ſon of this Oliver, and great- 
grandſon of the protector, died in Kirby- ſtreet, Hatton- 
garden, unmarried, on July 9, 1772, aged eighty-tfive, 


— 


— 


— 


fions, no force of reaſon nor plaineſt evidence of 
the ſame ſcriptures alledged againſt it; no con- 


viction of the impropriety; injuſtice, impiety, or 


almoſt impoſhbility of the thing can turn her from 


1t; which creates in her a confidence and induſtry 
that generally attains its end; and hardens her in 


the ſame practice for ever; © She will truſt a 
friend that never deceived her.“ This was the 
very anſwer ſhe made me; when; upon her receiv- 
ing a conſiderable legacy at the death of a noble 
relation, I urged her to ſuſpend her uſual acts of 
piety, generoſity, and charity, upon fuch occaſi- 
ons, till ſhe had been juſt to the demands of a 
poor woman, and had heard the cries of a family 
too long kept out of their money; for, «© how,” 
ſaid I, “ if you ſhould die, and leave ſuch a debt 


6 undiſcharged, which no one will think himſelf 
« obliged to pay, after the deceaſe of a 


perſon 
ee from whom they have no expectations?“ She 
aſlured me, ſhe would never die in any one's debt. 


«© But how is it poſſible you ſhould be affured of 


* that, who are for ever in debt to ſo many per- 


ſons, and have ſo many other occaſions for your 
* money than diſcharging of your debts, and are 
s reſolved to have ſo many as long as you live?“ 


Her anſwer was as before- mentioned. 


[Added after her death.) 
And the event juſtified her conduct; if any 


thing could juſtify a conduct, which reaſon and 


revelation muſt condemn. | 

Such was this grand-daughter of Oliver; who 
inherited more of his conſtitution of body, and 
complexion of mind, than any other of his de- 
ſcendants and relations with whom I have hap- 


pened to be acquainted. And I have had ſome 


acquaintance with many others of his grand-chil- 


dren ; and have ſeen his ſon Richard *, and Rich- 


ard's ſon Oliver , who had ſomething indeed of 
the ſpirit of his grand-father ; but all his other 


diſtinguiſhing qualifications ſeemed inferior to the 


lady, whoſe character I have ſincerely repreſented, 


* fy ' wt a= 
— 


Mr. Oliver Cromwell; an attorney of the Million Bank- of- 
fhce, and Mr. Thomas Cromwell, now in the Eaſt-Indies, 
ſons of Mr. Thomas Cromwell, of Snow-hill, and the pro- 


tector's great-grandſons, are now the only ſurvivors of his 


male line, 


From the RESTORATION to the REVOLUTION, 


CH ABBY. E816, 


HARLES the Second aſcended 
the throne in the thirtieth year 
I, of his age, amidſt an extrava- 
gance of joy that is not to be deſeribed, and 
ich tended very much to injure the morals of 
the people, as it introduced an almoſt univerſal 
uſſoluteneſs of manners; which being encouraged 


A.D. 1660. 


, 


by the example of the king and his couttiers, ra- 


pidly led from the fanaticiſm of the former times, 


to the oppoſite extreme of licentiouſneſs and im- 


| motality. 


It wilt be neeeſſary, in order to trace the ſource 
of the principal events of this reign, to delineate 


% + 


and 
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and his brother James ; which we ſhall do in the 


words of a celebrated writer, as they ſeem to be 
drawn with the pen of impartiality. | 
« King Charles was endowed with many en- 


cc gaging qualities and excellent talents, which 


* might have made his reign glorious, if he had 
ce made a better uſe of them. He was affable 
« and good-natured, had a ſurprizing ready wit, 
« a ſolid judgment, and a deep penetration: but 
« what ſpoiled all was his exceſſive indolence, 
« and love of eaſe and pleaſure ; to which he was 
« ſo immoderately addicted, that he would ſacri- 
« fice any thing to it, even the good and welfare 
ce of his kingdoms, which might fink or ſwim, 
c ſo that he could but gratify his inclinations. 


4c He had abundance of miſtreſſes, and his whole | 
ee time and treaſure were in a meaſure devoted to 


c them. Add to this, that though he embraced 
ic the Popiſh religion abroad, in hopes of having 


cc the aid of the Catholic princes towards his re- 


« ſtoration, yet he was quite indifferent to all re- 
« ligions; and it was equal to him, whether Po- 
«<< pery or Proteſtantiſm were the religion of Eng- 
ec Jand, ſo that he could but enjoy his beloved 
«© eaſe and pleaſure, | Jo 

«© But here we muſt take in the character of the 


« duke of York, who was of an active, violent, | 


« and vindictive temper, and ſuch a thorough 
ce bigot to Popery, that he would ſtick at nothing 
GW ws it eſtabliſhed ; and in order to that, la- 
« boured to extend the prerogative, and to eſta- 
ic bliſh an arbitrary government. This then, 
ce joined with the indolence of the king, of which 


« the duke of Vork made his advantage, to pur- 


cc ſue the ſchemes he had formed, was the chief 
e occaſion of the diſtractions and animoſities in 
« the latter end of this reign : for it was ſome 


c time after the reſtoration, and as it were by in- 


© ſenſible degrees, that theſe defigns diſcovered 

ec themſelves.” 
Charles's firſt care was to ſelect a council, part- 

ly from the leaders of the Preſbyterian party, and 


| 7 from among the Royaliſts. The earl of 


ancheſter was appointed lord chamberlain, lord 
Say had the privy-ſeal, Annefley was created earl 
of Angleſea, and Aſhley Cowper and Denzil Hol- 
lis were advanced to the dignity of barons : gene- 
ral Monk was created duke of Albemarle, and ad- 
miral Montague earl of Sandwich. The above 
were deemed leaders of the Preſbyterian party; 
and of the Royaliſts, Sir Edward Nicholas and 
Sir William Maurice, were appointed ſecretaries 
of ſtate; and the office of chancellor was conferred 
on Sir Edward Hyde, who was advanced to the 
dignity of the earldom of Clarendon k. 

Charles had been reſtored by an aſſembly which 
had been ſunmoned by a writ, when the govern- 
ment ſubſiſted under the form of a commonwealth, 
and this ſummons ran in the name of the“ keepers 
« of the liberties of England,” However, this 


aſſembly had been dignified by the name of a par- 
liament, till the arrival of the king, but from | 


—_— ES * 8 
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* Calamy and Baxter, two of the chief of the Preſbyte- 
rian miniſters, were, to gratify that party, appointed chap- 
lains to his majeſty. | N 

1 This, (ſays one of our hiſtorians) may be true as to 
ide three laſt; but whether the body taken up for Crom- 
well's was really his, may be doubted, from the uncertainty 
of the place of his burial; and indeed, writers diſagree 
much as to this circumſtance. 


6 : 
f 


* when we ktow how mu of evil the- nation owes - 


* 


n 


mewhat extraordinary, that, in theſe enlighten · | 


that time it took the appellation of a convention; 


but the king going to the houſe, gave his aſſent 
to ** an act for changing the convention into 3 


& narliament.” A new law was made, to 
BP e an ö » ©O confirm 
all the judicial proceedings which had been tran 


- acted in the name of the commionwealth Or the 


protector. | | 

An act of indemuity or oblivion being depeng. 
| ing, the king ſent a meſſage to the commons, wa 
went in perſon to the houſe of lords to haſten 
the paſting it, agreeable to a declaration he had 
made at Breda. FRE 
This bill received the royal aſſent on the 29th 
of Auguſt ; but there were excepted out of it, the 
judges of the late king, and others who had been 
materially concerned in his death. Twenty-five 
« of thoſe perſons were dead, whoſe eſtates were 
& confiſcated ; nineteen had made their eſcape (of 
% whom Ludlow was one) who were afterwards 
ec attainted ; ſeven were thought worthy of the 
* king's mercy, as being leſs concerned in the 
“ crime, or having joined in promoting the xe. 
„ ſtoration ; and twenty-nine were tried in Odo. 
„ ber, and condemned to die: but of theſe, nine- 
e teen who had ſurrendered themſelves upon the 
“ king's proclamation, were ſpare as to life, but 
% reſerved for other punithments, as impriſon- 
« ment, baniſhment, and confifcation of eſtate; 
© fo that only ten were executed at this time 
„ viz, Major-general Harriſon, Carew, Cook. 
« Scot, Clement, Scroop, Jones, and Hugh Pe. 
ters (an incendiary preacher in thoſe times) 
* at Charing-croſs, and Hacker and Axtel at 
% Tyburn; all juſtifying what they had done to 
«© the laſt, and looking upon themſelves as mar- 
«© tyrs. Some time after, three of thoſe who had 
% made their eſcape, viz. Corbet, Okey, and 
«© Barkſtead, were apprehended in Holland, 
e brought over to England, and executed. Sir 
« Henry Vane was likewiſe tried, condemned, and 
«© beheaded on Tower-hill ; and Lambert, who 
„vas tried at the ſame time, was reprieved from 
death, but immediately impriſoned for life in 


| © the iſland of Guernſey. The bodies of Crom- 


well, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and Pride, were taken 
* up, and hanged for a whole day at Tyburn, 
and then buried under the gallows +.” 

At the time the act of indemnity was paſſed, 
the king gave the royal aſſent to an act for a per- 
petual anniverſary thankſgiving on the 29th of 
May 7, the day of his arrival in England; and 
ſoon afterwards the commons voted 1, 200, oool. 
for the ordinary expences of government d. 

The king and the nation now ſuſtained a great 
loſs in the death of Henry duke of Glouceſter, 
who died of the ſmall-pox in the 2oth year of his 
age. He was a young prince, of whole virtues 
and abilities the higheſt expectations had been 
formed ||. FER | 

Immediately. after the adjournment of parlia- 
ment, the king iſſued a proclamation, commil- 
fioning a number of learned divines to review and 


. a 2 F1 4 


* —— — 


— 


to the accurſed houſe of Stuart, that this day ſhould be at 

all obſerved: but old cuſtoms are not eaſily eradicated. 

$ At this period, ſome court ſycophants undertook to have 
2 perpetual annual revenue of two millions ſettled on the 

king, which would have ſet him above parliaments: but 
this was honeſtly! oppoſed and defeated by lord Clarendon- 

* | The princeſs Elizabeth, the king's ſecond ſiſter, died 
in Cariſprook-caſtle, during Cromwell's: protectorſhip, 4 


few days after the battle of unbar. 


i 


alter 
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alter the liturgy; and by the ſame proclamation, 
the biſhops were directed to exerciſe their ſpiritual 
juriſdiction, in the ſame manner as formerly uſed 
in the church of England: nine biſhops who were 
{ill living, were reſtored ; and Reynolds, Calamy, 
Baxter, Manton, Bates, and Bowles, all Preſby- 
terian miniſters of eminence, were offered biſhop- 
ricks and deaneries; but they had all ſpirit enough 
to refuſe the temptation, \except Reynolds, who 
was made biſhop of Norwich, | 

The princeſs dowager of Orange came to Eng- 
land in October, to congratulate her brother on 
his reſtoration; and in the following month ar- 
rived the queen- mother, who brought with her 
the princeſs Henrietta, her youngeſt daughter, 
who was married to the duke of Orleans by the 
king's conſent“ . . ts 

In December the parliament was diſſolved, 
when the king made very grateful acknowledg- 
ments for their affectionate regard to his intereſt ; 
and the chancellor made a ſpeech, recommending 
the ſettlement of the militia 5; hinting that a con- 
ſpiracy had been formed, for ſeizing Windſor, 
Whitehall, and 'the Tower of London ; and he 
affirmed, that © many diſbanded officers and re- 
« publicans were concerned in this deſign ; and 
te that their intention was to raiſe an inſurrection 
& jn the weſt, under the command of genera] 


© Ludlow.” "hs Hh; 

The king now attended his mother 
A.D. 1661. to Dover, on her return to France ; 
and during his abſence, an enthuſiaſt of the 
name of Thomas Venner, one of thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of fifth-monarchy-men, who 
expected the perſonal reign of Chriſt upon earth, 
being attended by about fixty perſons-of his own 
perſuaſion, they ruſhed into the ſtreet, and fought 
deſperately with the city trained-bands ; nor did 
they yield, till a party of horſe and foot were ſent 
againſt them, and ſeveral had been killed on both 
des. Venner, and fixteen of his aſſociates, were 
apprehended, tried, and executed; declaring, 
thatif they were deceived, the Lord was their de- 
ceiver . "Be * 

The attention of government was now turned 
towards the affairs of Scotland, and orders were 
given to diſband the troops, and demoliſh the forts 
12 that kingdom. 
ſtored in that kingdom, and the Scots parliament 
being devoted to the intereſt of the court, “ abro- 
* oated the ſolemn league and covenant, that 
idol of the majority of the Scots nation, and 
* made ſeveral other acts in favour of the king, 
and againſt the Preſbyterians 4. We es 
On the twenty-third of April, the king was 
crowned with great magnificence; and on the 
meeting of parliament, his majeſty recommended 
two bills for confirming the act of indemnity : 
he likewiſe acquainted the houſe with his inten- 
tion of marrying the Infanta of Portugal, the 
match having been already determined on by the 
advice of his council. a F g 
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.* Alittle before this the duke of Vork had married Anne, 
eldeſt daughter of chancellor Hyde, earl of Clarendon, 
having been contracted to her at Breda. 

This circumſtance ſerved as a pretext to the court, to 
ſuppreſs the Preſbyterians, and all other ſects, who now be- 
Zan to be included under the general name of Diſſenters, 
or Nonconformiſts. nen as "OOTY ! l 

t Juſt before this event, the Royal Society was founded in 
London by the king's letters patent. Soon afterwards the 


marquis of Argyle, the chief of the kirk- party, was be- 
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Epiſcopacy was likewiſe re- 


| of republican principles; ſome who cannot ſee-t 


333 
Sir Edward 'Turnet being choſen ſpeaker, the 
houſe paſſed an “ act for the ſecurity of the 
* king's perſon and government ;” by which it 
was conſtituted “ high treaſon; to intend or deviſe 
«© his impriſonment or dethronement : to call him 
sa papiſt, or to endeavour by ſpeech or writing; 
eto deprive him of the affections of his ſubje&s; | 
& was declared puniſhable, with exclufion from 
5 all offices, eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military.“ 
This parliament annulled the act for exclud- 
ing biſhops from fitting in the houſe, and de- 
clared that the power of the militia was veſted in 
the king alone. They likewiſe empowered his 


majeſty to diſpoſe of all the land forces; and then 


both houſes were adjourned, after receiving the 
king's thanks for their zeal and loyalty. : 
The cavaliers now made great complaints, that 


| Charles had left them unprovided for, while the 
act of indemnity allowed the quiet poſſeſſion of 


all their wealth to thoſe who had proſecuted the 
royaliſts with the utmoſt rigour. To counteract 
the effects of theſe complaints, the miniſtry cauſed 
it to be reported, that plots and conſpiracies were 
formed againſt the king and government, This 
was done to inflame the public againſt the non- 
conformiſts, the alledged authors of the pretended 
conſpiracies. The king, the earl of Clarendon; 
and a majority of both houſes, were enemies to 
theſe diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, and 
defirous to humble them by every means in their 
power. | 

In November the parliament aſſembled, and 


petitioned the king to iſſue his proclamation, that 
| all reduced officers-and ſoldiers ſhould depart to the 


diſtance of twenty miles from London: and the 


prayer of this petition being complied with, a vote 


paſſed, . for granting twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds for the king's immediate uſe, 

On the firſt of March the king ſent 5 
for the commons to attend him at P. 1662. 
Whitehall, where he, charged them with having 
been neglectful in the adjuſtment of the revenue; 
he hinted, that a republican party {till ſubſiſted &; 
declared his warm attachment to the church of 
England ||, and gave his aſſent to an “ act for 
«© eſtabliſhing uniformity in public worſhip, and 


*in the adminiſtration of the ſacrament.” - 


The marriage of Charles with Catherine, In- 


fanta of Portugal *, was celebrated on the twenty- 


firſt of May, in a moſt ſplendid manner. This 


was generally confidered as a mere match of con- 


venience, for- the lady had not any . perſonal 
charms to attract the notice of Charles; but ſhe 
poſſeſſed what he deemed a full equivalent, a for- 


tune of three hundred thouſand pounds, exclufive 


of the fortreſs of Tangier in Africa, and Bombay 


in the Eaſt- Indies. | 14. | 

About this period Vane was indicted for aſſiſt- 
ing Cromwell, in obtaining the protectorſhip af- 
ter the death of the late king. He made an ad- 
mirable defence, pleading, that he had only acted 


in obedience to an eſtabliſhed authority; and that 


1 4 4 7 F4 ws Y ** 
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headed at Edinburgh; 6: TAY 
F In this, Charles was perfectly right. Such a party did 
exiſt, and does, to this hour: and while, people have the li- 
berty of thinking for themſelves, there will always be ſome 
wry 


| of exalting one man above the reſt of his fellow-creatures, 

| Notwithſtanding this; many perſons aſſert, that Charles 
e 20 07 THT HR ALD bt "ih 

The Infanta landed at Portſmouth, where ſhe was met 


by the king. 
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if he was guilty, the whole kingdom muſt be in- 
volved in his crime. He called to the recol- 
lection of the court, the violent perſeeution he had 
ſuffered for his firſt oppoſition to Cromwell; and 
ſaid, that “ though it had been in his power to 


4 5 from his enemies at the reſtoration, he 


« choſe rather to ſtay, and give teſtimony to the 
« cauſe of liberty, which he had eſpouſed.” His 
oratory, however, had no effect; he was ſentenced 
to death, according to the ſtrict letter of the law. 
When conducted to the ſcaffold, he began to ad- 
dreſs the ſurrounding multitude, but his voice was 
drowned by the clangor of drums and trum- 
pets &; and though he was by nature of a timid 


_ "diſpoſition, yet he ſubmitted to his fate with a | 


fortitude, that did honour to thoſe ſentiments of 
liberty by which he had been inſpired. 
Lambert was condemned, but reprieved ; and 
it is ſaid that the judges declared, that if Vane had 
been as ſubmiſſive as he was, he would have ltke- 
wiſe experienced the effects of the king's merey; 
but this declaration met with little credit, Lam- 
bert was ſentenced to ſpend the remainder of his 
days in the iſland of Guernſey, where he lived in 
a degree of content that did honour to his good 
ſenſe and philoſophy ; * forgetting his former 
4 {ſchemes of ambition, as well as forgotten by 
« the world.” 
fix and thirty years. 
The clergy being obliged, by the act of uni- 
formity, to ſubſcribe to the articles of the church, 
or reſign their livings, on St. Bartholomew's day, 
no leſs than two thouſand miniſters, moſt of them 
of the Prefbyterian perſuaſion, facrificed their in- 
tereſt to their religious principles, and actually re- 
figned their livings . | | 
A. D. 166 The Preſbyterians, conceiving them- 
3. ſelves aggrieved by ſome clauſes in the 
act of uniformity, preſented a petition to the 
king in council, praying an exemption from the 
penalties inferted in that act. The king complied 
with their requeſt, but at the ſame time granted a 
fimilar indulgence to the Roman catholies. 
The earl of Briſtol, who, during his exile, had 
embraced the Roman catholic religion, became 
now the declared opponent of the earl of Claren- 
don, whom he ridiculed in the higheſt degree, and 
did every thing in his power to render that mini- 
| fer obnoxious to the king; and there were others 
equally ready to traduce the earl: among the reſt, 
the ducheſs of Cleveland, the King's favourite 
"miſtreſs, exerted all her influence to ruin Claren- 
don in the king's opinion, becauſe the earl had 
refuſed to gratify her ambition, or to flatter her 
vanity, Secretary Nicholas, the warm friend of 
Clarendon was diſplaced, and his office filled by 
Sir Henry Bennet, who was generally deemed a 
Roman catholic. 0 TOR 
It is not to the reputation of Charles, that he 
was remarkably ungrateful to thoſe who had been 
moſt zealous in the ſervice of his father and him- 


ſelf, many of whom had been reduced to beg-| 


gary by their attachment tothe royal cauſe + there 
are, however, ſome exceptions in his favour; for 
he granted a few penſions to the family of Pen- 
derell, to Mrs. Land, and others, who had affiſted 
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He ſurvived his condemnation 
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in preſerving him after the battle of Worceſter: 
ſtill, however, the majority of the royaliſts were 
much diſtreſſed, while their wretched circumſtances 
were rendered ſtill the more difagreeable, by ob. 
ſerving, that almoſt all places of power and profit 
| were in poſſeſſion of the oppoſite party. They 
conſidered the act of indemnity (as one of our: 
writers well expreſſes it) as“ an act of indemnity, 
*« to the king's enemies, and of oblivion to his 
6 friends.“ : 
The king's reyenue was not very conſiderable. 
and his extravagance kept him always poor; for 
notwithſtanding the frequent ſupplies that were 
voted him, his treaſury was ſti}] empty, and his debts; 
were continually increafing, ſo that Charles at 
length ſold Dunkirk to the French for five mil. 
lions of livres; a circumſtance ſeverely reflected 
on at the time, and which has entailed diſhonour 
on Charles's memory . 1 88 
The earl of Clarendon had, in a conſiderable. 
degree, loſt his ſovereign's eſteem and confidence; 
but Charles, in gratitude for the fervices he had 
received from that nobleman, continued him in 
the chancellorſhip, and conferred upon him ſome 
ſlight favours; in conſequence of which the Pa- 
piſts became apprehenfive, that he would be re. 
| ftored to that reputation and power, of which he 
had been fo lately deprived through their contriv- 
ances and intrigues. The earl of Briſtol impeach- 
ed the chancellor of high treaſon 3 and the ill. 
founded and inconſiſtent accuſation alledged againſt 
him, ſpecified, that he had endeavoured to fix the 
imputation of popery upon the king; promiſed 
to exert his influence in aboliſhing the penal laws 
againſt Papiſts ; vilified the ſacred character of 
his majeſty ; adviſed the ſale of Dunkirk ; ſcan- 
dalized the parliament, and embezzled the public 
| treaſure. This accuſation the lords treated with 
the contempt it merited ; and lord Briſtol was {6 
fenfible of the iniquity of his conduct in this af. 
fair, that for ſome time he was aſhamed to ap- 
pear in public. 5 
The parliament being prorogued to 
the fixteenth of Marr tory the A P 
recefs, the king and queen made a tour through 
| the weſtern counties, and they were entertained 
| with great pomp and magnificence by the univer- 
| fity of Oxford. During the king's abſence, the 
miniſtry diſcovered, that another conſpiracy had 
| been projected, and that it was intended to ſur- 
prize ſeveral towns in the north, and foment an 
univerſal rebellion. This conſpiracy was ſet on 
foot by a number of obſcure fanatics and diſband- 
ed ſoldiers, thirty of whom were condemned and 
executed. The idle project of theſe infigniti- 
cant people, furniſhed the king with a plea tor 
demanding a repeal of the act for triennial par- 
| liaments. In a ſpeech to both houſes, his ma. 
jeſty affirmed, that the government was expoſed 
to continual dangers, from the machinations of 4 
number of diſaffected people; who claimed the 
right of aſſembling for the purpoſe of a new elec- 
tion, under the pretence that the parliament Was 
diſfolved by virtue of the triennial act; and hence 
the houſes were induced to comply with the king's 
requiſition, | 


| 
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There might be policy in this, but it was a barbarous 
policy; a dying man ought to be allowed to ſpeak his ſen- 


timents, and the public to be left to judge of the propriety 
of them. | 


t This circumſtance affords a noble proof of the influ- 
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ence of religion over an honeſt mind. Men who facrifice 
their all to the rights of conſcience, give indiſputable proofs 
of their ſincerity. 3 | 

1 The lord 8 Clarendon is ſaid. to have had 3 
principal hand in this inglorious meaſure. | The 
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The commons paſſed a vote, purporting, that 
Na offered to the Engliſh by the ſub- 
4s of the United Provinces, . had greatly inter- 
* ted the commerce of the kingdom, and an 
immediate war againſt the Dutch was now univer- 
{ally approved. +4 | a ö 2 | | 
Downing, the Engliſh refident in Holland, 
reſented a memorial to the States, particularizing 
the depredations the Hollanders had committed 
upon the Engliſh; and in the mean time Charles 
diſpatched a fleet of two and twenty ſail, under 
the command of Sir Robert Holmes, to the coaſt 
of Africa, The admiral compelled the Dutch, 
who had oppoſed the attempts of the African 
company to eſtabliſh - ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Guinea, to evacuate Cape Corfe, and took poſ- 
ſefion of Cape Verde, and the iſland of Goree, 
together with three veſſels trading on that coaſt, 
Upon a remonſtrance being ſent from Holland, 
complaining of the hoſtilities commirted by the 
Engliſh, Charles pretended to be entirely 1gno- 
rant of Holmes's enterprize; and in order to 
amuſe the States, he committed the admiral to 
the Tower, but in a ſhort time he was reſtored to 
freedom. | i 
Judging that the court of England'was not diſ- 
poſed to yield to their applications for redreſs, the 
States ſent private orders to de Ruyter, to ſail to 
the coaſt of Guinea, and make reprizals upon the 
Engliſh. De Ruyter recovered all the places that 
had been lately ſeized by the enemy, except Cape 
Corſe; and, after ſeizing ſeveral Engliſh ſhips, 
directed his courſe towards the Weſt-Iudies, in the 
hope of being able to ſubdue Barbadoes ; but in 
this enterprize he did not ſucceed. #90 
Having received no ſupplies from the parlia- 
ment for- proſecuting the war, the king, by his 
own intereſt and credit, equipped a fleet; and by 
viſiting the dock-yards, and giving every poſhble 
encouragement to the workmen, the maritime 
power of England was ſoon in a very formidable 
ſtate, | E 
The city of London granted the king a loan of 
a hundred thouſand pounds, and. the parliament, 
which aſſembled on the twenty-fourth of Novem- 
r, granted him a ſubſidy of two millions and a 
alf, to be raiſed by quarterly payments. After 
this Charles publiſhed a declaration, enjoining his 
ſubjects to make reprizals upon all ſhips belong- 
ing to the States of Holland.  _ 
A. D. 166. The duke of York was appointed 
. admiral of the Engliſh fleet, which 
was compoſed of one hundred and fourteen fail, 


excluſive of fire-ſhips and bomb-ketches; and 


prince Rupert, and the gallant earl of Sandwich, 
had commiſſions under him. The Dutch arma- 
ment, which was nearly of equal force, was un- 
der the command of Opdam, who received ex- 
preſs orders to give battle to the enemy. In the 
heat of the actſon, while Opdam and the duke 
of York were engaged, the ſhip of the former 
blew up, and he, with all his crew, periſhed. 
This circumſtance decided the fortune of the day; 
for the Dutch, whoſe ſpirits were depreſſed by the 
loſs of their commander, broke the line, and ſteer- 
ed towards their own coaſt ; their retreat being 
favoured by Van Trump, ſon of the admiral of 
that name, who for ſome time ſuſtained the fight 
alone. In this engagement the Engliſh loſt only 
one ſhip, but the Dutch had nineteen ſunk and 
taken, During the whole action, the duke of 
York behaved with fingular bravery and Kill, In 
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the heat of the action, the earl of Falmouth, lord 


Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one 
ball while they were ſtanding by the ſide of the 
duke, who was beſmeared with the blood and 
brains of thoſe gallant officers; but, notwithſtand- 
ing this; he ſtill kept his ſtation, and delivered 
his orders with his uſual calmneſs. The duke 
now became the object of univerſal admiration 
and eſteem; and as it was not expected that Charles 
would have iſſue by his queen, towards whom he 
had for ſome time behaved with the moſt perfect 
indifference, he was conſidered as the preſumptive. 
heir to the throne. _ | My 
A reſolution being formed by the king and 
council, that the duke ſhould not expoſe himſelf 
to the danger of a ſecond engagement, the com- 
mand of the navy was given to the earl of Sand- 
wich, Upon receiving information that a fleet of 


Dutch merchantmen, were laying at anchor at: 


Berghen, the king commanded Sandwich to fail 
thither; but he diſpatched a part of his fleet for 
that ſervice, under the command of Sir Thomas- 
Tiddeman, who attacked the enemy with remark- 


able bravery ; but he was ſo reſolutely oppoſed, 
that he was obliged to retreat, after ſuſtaining 


conſiderable damage. Incenſed againſt the earl 


for having neglected to conduct this unſucceſsful 


expedition 1n perſon, the king revoked his com- 


miſſion, and ſent him on an embaſſy to the court 
of Spain. 


At this period the plague raged for ſeveral 
weeks with great violence in London, where up- 
wards of one hundred thouſand perſons fell facri- 


fices to that dreadful malady. To avoid the con- 


tagion, the king retired to Hampton-court, and 
proceeded from thence to Saliſbury ; but finding 
that the infection had reached that city, he re- 
moved to Oxford. 

At the inſtigation of the king of England, Bar- 
nard Van Galen, biſhop of Munſter, fomented an 
inſurrection againſt the States of the United Pro- 


[| vinces, in conſideration of a large ſubſidy from the 


Engliſh court. 5 

An army of twenty thouſand men being collect- 
ed by this turbulent prelate, he made an incurſion 
into the province of Overyſſel, and reduced ſe- 
veral places; but finding the ſubſidy from Eng- 
land was not regularly paid, and that the Dutch 


had received confiderable reinforcements from the 
king of France, and the duke of Lunenburgh, 


he deemed it adviſeable to effect a compromiſe. 
The parliament which aſſembled at Oxford, 
allotted twelve hundred thouſand pounds to the 
ſupport of the war, and one hundred thouſand to 
the duke of York, as an acknowledgment for the 
eminent ſervices he had rendered the ſtate. A 
proclamation was now iſſued by his majeſty, com- 
manding all nonjuring miniſters to remoye, with 
their families, to the diſtance of twenty miles 
from their uſual places of reſidence. This com- 


mand would have proved extremely afflicting to 


them, had not the munificence of their friends 
increaſed in proportion to the ſeverity of the go- 
vernment. | 


Upon the king's return to London 


in the month of February, war was &. D. 1668. 
declared againſt France, in conſequence of that 
|| power having eſpouſed the cauſe of the Dutch. 


Prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle, com- 
manded the Engliſh fleet, as did de Ruyter and 
Van Trump that of Holland, Notwithſtanding 
they were greatly inferior in point of . „the 

5 ; ngliſh 
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Engliſh bore down to give battle to the enemy, 
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who upon their approach, cut their cables and 


made preparations for engaging. The battle was 


maintained with aſtoniſhing fury on both fides ; 
and both de Ryyter and Van Trump were under 
the neceſſity of hoiſting their flags on board other 
ſhips, their own having ſuſtained ſuch injury, that 
it was momentarily expected they would fink. 
One of the Dutch ſhips was blown up, and ad- 


miral Evertzen was killed by a cannon-ball. The 
van of the Engliſh, which was commanded by 


Sir William Berkeley, engaged the thickeſt of 
the enemy, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, his 
ſhip was taken, and the gallant commander ſlain, 


Two of the Engliſh ſhips were loſt, notwithſtand- 


ing Albemarle exerted every poſſible endeavour to 
preſerve them; and, in ſhort, throughout the 
whole action, the duke diſplayed a degree of cou- 


rage, perſeverance, and activity, that were truly 


aſtoniſhing at his advanced period of life. Night 
coming on, the battle was ſuſpended, but on the 
following morning it was renewed with more 1m- 
petuous fury. | „ 
Trump being in the moſt imminent danger, 
de Ruyter ſeaſonably came to his relief, and pre- 
vented his being taken by the enemy. During 
this action, the Dutch received a reinforcement of 
ſixteen ſhips; in conſequence of which Albemarle 
judged it prudent to retreat towards the coaſt of 
England, and he was followed by the triumphant 


enemy. On the third day, the duke ſent the diſ- 


abled ſhips a-head, remaining himſelf in the rear 
with eight and twenty ſhips, keeping ſuch a poſi- 


tion as enabled him occaſionally to form a line 


a-ſtern, for the purpoſe of annoying the enemy. 

About two in the afternoon, Rupert's ſquadron 
coming within fight of the duke, that commander, 
who was at that time within gun-ſhot of the ene- 
my, bore up before the wind to form a junction 
with the reinforcement. In the morning of the 


fourth day the two fleets united, and bore down 


towards the enemy. A terrible battle enſued, 
which was maintained with aſtoniſhing vigour on 
both ſides, till the deciſion of victory was inter- 
rupted by a remarkably thick fog. The Engliſh 
firſt retreated into their . harbours, and both par- 
ties erected a claim to conqueſt, Candour, how- 
ever, muſt acknowledge, that the Dutch had a 
confiderable advantage in this conteſt, though the 
Engliſh were not in any reſpect inferior to them 
cither in point of bravery or ſkill. - 

The ſhips under de Ruyter being refitted, that 
commander took his ſtation at the mouth of the 
Thames, in order that he might effect an eaſy 
junction with the French admiral, who was pre- 
paring to enter the channel. Albemarle and Ru- 
pert. obſerving the motions of de/Ruyter, they 
bore towards him, and an obſtinate battle enſued. 
Sir Thomas Allen, at the head of the white ſqua- 


dron, attacked the Dutch van, which he entirely 


defeated, after the three admirals who command- 
ed it had been ſlain, Van Trump and Sir Je- 


remy Smith, being engaged, the former, in the 


one heat of the action, was ſuddenly ſeparated 


from de Ruyter and the main body of the fleet; 


but by what means this happened cannot be aſcer- 


tained, ' However, de Ruyter continued with un- 
common reſolution and dexterity to fight the main 
body of the Engliſh till night interrupted the con- 
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* As a proof of this it need only be mentioned, that ſince 


the ſtreets were formed after a more commodious plan, nei- 
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teſt, Perceiving on the following day that the 
fleet commanded by Van Trump was diſperſed. 
de Ruyter judged it prudent to retreat. The Eno. 
liſn hung for ſeveral hours upon the rear of the 
Dutch fleet, which, however, reached the ports 
of Holland; and this was entirely owing to the 
courage and good conduct of the French admiral 
The Engliſh having now obtained the abſolute 
ſovereignty of the ocean, they braved the Dutch 
in their own harbours. 'The duke of Albemarle 
diſpatched Holmes, with orders to avail himſelf of 
every opportunity of committing depredationg 
upon the enemy; and-he accordingly burnt in the 
river Ulye a hundred merchantmen, with two 
large men of war, under the convoy of which they 
were to fail. After this enterprize, Holmes made 
a deſcent upon the iſland of Schelling, and ſet fire 
to the town of Brandaris, which was ſoon reduced 
to aſhes. | 
In September a moſt dreadful calamity happen. 
ed in London: on the ſecond of that month a fire 
broke out at a baker's near London- bridge, about 
one in the morning, and the flames continued to 
rage with mercileſs fury for the ſpace of three 
days and three nights. This terrible conflagra- 
tion proceeded from the bridge along the river to 
the Temple church, and from the north-eaſt gate 
as far as Holborn- bridge, and it conſumed eighty— 
nine churches, Guildhall, the city gates, a great 
number of other public ſtructures, and thirteen 
thouſand two hundred dwelling-houſes, and co- 
vered a track of ground meaſuring four hundred 
and thirty- fix acres, The ſeaſon was remarkably 
dry when the fire happened, and an eaft wind 
blew with great violence, ſo that the progreſs of 
the flames could not be interrupted but by means 
of blowing up ſeveral houſes. 'Few believed this 
dreadful fire to have happened accidentally ; and 
many circumſtances concurred to ſupport a con- 
trary opinion. Some were of opinion, that the 
republicans were the authors of this terrible cala- 
mity : but the moſt univerſal idea was, that the 
city was fired by the Papiſts ; and they were ac- 
cuſed of the crime, in the inſeription upon the 
monument which was erected near London-bridge 
in commemoration of the fire. James II. cauſed 
| the inſcription to be expunged, but after the re- 
volution it was reſtored. The city was rebuilt 
with all poſſible expedition, the new ſtreets were 
made wider than thoſe deſtroyed, whereby the me- 
tropolis was rendered more healthy than before“. 
The parliament meetipg on the twenty-firſt of 
September, they appointed commiſſioners for de- 
ciding all queſtions of property that might ariſe 
in conſequence of the fire; and voted the king a 
ſupply of one million eight hundred. thouſand 
pounds, to be raiſed in part by a poll-tax, and 
the remainder by aſſeſſments. | 
Charles was now convinced, that the A.D. 166 
purpoſes for which the war had been 4 
commenced could not be fully accompliſhed. 
Though wholly unſupported by allies, they had 
proved themſelves able to maintain a conteſt with 
the whole naval force ob England; and they were 
rapidly improving in maritime {kill and a ſpirit 
of enterprize. From theſe conſiderations, the king 
was induced to wiſh for ſome plauſible pretext 
of putting an end to the war; which together 
with thoſe dreadful calamities the plague and the 
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ther the plague nor any other peſtilential diſeaſe has pre- 
vailed in London. e 3 k 
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fre of London, had ſufficiently depreſſed the ſpi-. 


: 
ol 
: 


is ſubjects. ey $1190 2407 
* 3 parties having reſolved to open 
a negociation-for a compromiſe, it was mutually 
agreed that the conferences ſhould be held at Breda 
the enſuing May. Through the agency of his 
plenipotentiaries, the king of England inſiſted, 
that the two ſhips taken by the Dutch previous to 
the commencement of hoſtilities, ſhould be re- 


ſtored; and they as poſitively demanded a reſto- | 


ration of the ifland of Poleron, in the Eaſt-In- 
dies, which the Engliſh had recovered in the 
courſe of the war. Charles appeared willing to 
yield to the requiſition made by Holland, and ima- 
gining that peace would certainly be concluded, 
he ordered all his ſhipping to be unrigged and 
laid up, excepting a ſmall ſquadron of cruizers, 
The king having reduced the nation to a defence- 
Jeſs ſtate, the States of Holland, determined to 
ayail themſelves of the opportunity that circum- 
ſtances afforded, commanded de Ruyter to ſail 
ſrom the Texel, with a fleet of fifty ſhips,- to act 
againſt England. | ets cog fs crete 
On the tenth of June he entered the river 
Thames, and took the fort of Sheerneſs almoſt 
without oppoſition ; and having broke the chain 
Jaid acroſs ;the: mouth of the Medway, deſtroyed 
| three guard-ſhips laying in that river. The whole 
coaſt was now alarmed, and the city of London 
was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation. Plat- 
forms were erected at different places on the river, 
and provided with artillery ; the trained bands were 
drawn out, and every meaſure was taken necel\- 
fary. for the defence of the, city. But de Ruyter 
declined: ſo hazardous an enterprize as an attempt 
to make himſelf maſter of the Thames, and di- 
recting his courſe to Portſmouth, made an attempt 
upon that place, but was repulſed. Having ſail- 
ed to Torbay, and made capture of ſeveral Eng- 
liſh veſſels, he aſſaulted Plymouth; but was ſo re- 
ſolutely oppoſed, as to be under the neceſſity of 
retreating, after ſuſtaining a conſiderable loſs. 
He then inſulted the port of Harwich, purſued a 
ſquadron commanded by Sir Edward; Spragge, 
again entered the Thames, and kept the coaſt of 
England in continual alarm, till he was informed 
of the conclufion of peace; the articles of which 
were ſigned on the twenty-firſt of July. | |» 


The. public were now exceedingly exaſperated 
againſt Charles, and they arraigned his conduct 
with great ſeverity, reproaching him with great 
acrimony for having left the kingdom in a de- 


fenceleſs ſtate, and ſquandered immenſe ſums 


raiſed for the purpoſe of carrying on the war. In 


order to ingratiate the affection of the public, the 
king determined to ſacrifice that able and faithful 
miniſter the earl of Clarendon, as a victim to po- 
pular reſentment. Clarendon had incurred the 
king's diſpleaſure, by having frequently remon- 
ſtrated on the impropriety of his conduct: but he 
rendered himſelf ſtill more obnoxious to the royal 
indignation, by the following circumſtance: 
Charles having conceived a violent paſſion for a 
lady named Stuart, he purſued every method that 
bis heated imagination could ſuggeſt for ſeducing 
her to yield to his deſires; but his deſign was ut- 
terly defeated by Clarendon, who dreading. the 


puted title, prevatted upon the duke of Richmond 
Wiens „ 40 OO wg 

e grave and..auſtere. manners of the earl of 
Clarendon, but ill accorded with the licentious 


30 
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fatal conſequences that might reſult from a diſ- 


* 


2 of king Charles and his confticrs 3' and 
e was therefore diſliked by the --ſovereigh; his 
favourites, and - miſtreſſes; and the Papiſts enter- 
tained an implacable enmity towards him; be- 
cauſe they were perſuaded that he would [reſolute 
ly. oppoſe. their meaſures, though they were ap- 
proved by the king himſelf. n io . 219199 53Þ 
At the commencement. ofcthe-ſeſſions' of parlias 
ment; ſeveral acts of a popular nature were paſſed; 
and the members addrefled the king, expreſſing 
their gratitude to the king for his diſmiſſion of the 
earl of Clarendon; and his majeſty aſſured them, 


that he would not again inveſt hat mobleman with 


any public employment. by a fe% days therm 
mons impeached Clarendon, the charges againſt 
him being fimilar to thoſe formerly exhibited by 
the earl of Briſtol; and in addition to theſe, it 
was alledged that he had, during the laſt war, ad- 
viſed the ſeparation of the fleet, in gonſequencè 
of which the navy ef England had ſuſtained a 
conſiderable loſ. g Shigend 13 397A 
Conſcious of the king's hatred to; him, and of 
his own want of popularity, the earl; retired td 
Calais, whence he diſpatched an apology to the 


BG 


peers for abſenting himſelf from the kingdom; 
and averring, that, excluſive of the King's-boun- 


ty, he had never received more than the, lawful 
perquiſites of his office; and that, as a, miniſter, 
he had purſued no public meaſure without the full 
concurrence of the council. The lords deemed 


the earl's apology a libel; and purſuant to a vote 


of both houſes, it was burnt by the common hang- 
man. A bill was then paſſed, ſentencing the carl 
to baniſhment; and it immediately received the 
royal aſſent. This great but unfortunate man,; 
ſpent his remaining days in France; where he em- 
ployed the greateſt part of his time. in digeſting 
the materials he had collected for that celebrated 


work, entitled, the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, and | 


Civil“ Wars in England. 
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| ficecalled:the Royal Exchange, which was erect- 


ed in the room of that built by Sir Thomas Grefr 


ham, and deſtroyed by! the fire of London, In 
the courſe of this year died the celebrated poet 


Abraham Cowley, as did Dr. Jeremy Taylor, 
biſhop of Down and Connor. 


* 


After the baniſhment of Clarendon, and the de- 


| ceaſe; of the earl of Southampton, there remained 


neither check nor, eontroul on the licentious man- 
ners of the court. Wilmot, earl of Rocheſter, 
a man of moſt exquiſite wit, but of the moſt de- 
bauched principles, and the duke of Buckingham, 
who was equally diſſolute, were the king's fa- 
vourites. The company of theſe debauched no- 


blemen, and that of his courtezans, entirely en- 
groſſed the king's time; and only Roman Catho- 


lics, and men of the moſt profligate lives, were 
encouraged to appear at the court of Charles. 
he European ſtates were now high- W 

1 . | Þ 1 : N gh- A.D. 1668, 
ly alarmed at the increaſing greatneſs 

of Lewis XIV. of France; and in order to put a 


reſtraint upon this formidable power, in the month 


of January the famous triple- alliance was form- 
ed between England, Holland, and Sweden. 
Lewis had already invaded the Spaniſh. Nether- 
lands; and the alliance for checking the progreſs 
of his arms was concluded in five days, the con- 
tracting powers aſſuming to themſelves the office 
of arbiters on the ſubject of the diſagreements be- 
tween France and Spain, 8 to the Low 
Countries; and the war between Portugal and 

4 X Spain. 
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* Yoon afterwards: Sir William Temple, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador: at the Hague; negotiated 


_ commereial treaty with the States General; and | 
u pacification'was pteſently after effected between 


Portugal and Spain. vs Je 

'The people of England highly extolled their 
fovereign, for Having conſented: to the triple al- 
Hance, which was productive of univerſal ſatis- 
faction: but it muſt be obſerved, that this was 
the only eircumſtance in which Charles ſeemed to 
conſult the welfate of his own kingdom, or the 
general intefeſts of Europe. The affairs of Scot- 
fn were, at this time, in a ſtate of much con- 
afion, in conſequence of the miniſters, to whoſe 
cate the king had intruſted the government of that 
tountry, having, in divers inſtances, abuſed their 
authority, and encroached upon the liberties of the 
people. The matter that tended moſt to exaſpe- 
rate the Scots, was the ſeverity with which the 
Jaws for the introduction of popery were exerciſed. 
After the Engliſh parliament had paſſed the ſe- 
tere law againſt conventicles, the Scots enacted a 


1 
fatute to the ſame purport. Such as omitted to | 
. obſerve an exact conformity to this regulation, 
were declared to be ſubject to the military force, | 


and permiffion was given to the ſoldiers to quar- 
ter themſelves on thoſe who deſerted their 
churches. | | | 

The free-booters were ſubject to the command 
of Sir James Turner, a man of a tyrannical and 
rapaeious diſpoſition; who quartered them upon 
all who refuſed to pay heavy fines, which he de- 
manded from the ſuppoſed delinquents. Turner, 
with his banditti, being quartered at Dumfries, 
the inhabitants of the weſtern counties took up 
arms and ſurprized that place. At Lanerk they 


fenewed the covenant, and publiſhed a manifeſto, | 


wherein they declared themſelves to be firmly at- 
tached to the perſon and government of Charles, 


and daily requeſted that the Preſbyterian, and their 


former miniſters might be reſtored, 

Near Pentland-hills, the miſled and unhappy 
people, who had thus affociated, were attacked 
and routed by Dalziel, Forty of them being ta- 


ken, it was put to their option, either to renounce | 
the covenant, or ſuffer death; and preferring the 


latter, they yielded to their fate with the reſolution 


of martyrs. The ſeverity of this puniſhment was 


contrary to the inclination of the king, who iſſued 
an order to prevent a further effuſion of blood; 


and expreſſing that ſuch of the priſoners as would | 
bind themſelves under a ſolemn engagement, to 


ſubmit to the laws, ſhould be reſtored to liberty; 
and that fuch as refuſed ſiibmiſfion, ſhould be con- 
veyed to the American plantations. 


The king imagined that upon the meeting of | 


arliament, they would expreſs themſelves highly 


tisfied with his late conduct: but his lenity to- 


wards the non-conformiſts had ſo offended them, 
that they omitted to thank him for engaging in 
the triple alliance; and appointed commiſſioners 
to enquire into the authenticity of charges exhibit- 
ed againſt ſeveral perſons, who were ſuppoſed to 
have miſbehaved during the courſe of the late war, 
With the view of reconciling himſelf to parlia- 
ment, the king iffued a proclamation for the ſup- 
preffion of conventicles ; and in acknowledgment 
of this conceffion, they voted him a ſupply of 
three hundred and ten thouſand pounds, to be 


_ raiſed by duties on wine and other liquors. The 


Sheldonian theatre at Oxford, fo called from 
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mons, who committed Skinner to priſon, 
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Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was opened 
in the month of July with great magnificence. 
On the meeting of parliament in 1 
October, the king requeſted a ſupply A. P. 166g, 
for the diſcharge of his debts, and recommended 
an union between England and Scotland: but the 
houſe, poſtponing the conſideration of theſe af. 
fairs, proceeded to enquire into the manner in 
which former ſums; which they had granted, had 
been expended; and in conſequence of this en. 
quiry, Sir George Carteret was expelled the houſ; 
for neglect in keeping the books with which he 
had been entruſted: LF; ot. TA. f 
Mr. Skinner, a merchant of London, havin 
complained to the houſe of peers, of an inju; 
he had received from the Eaſt-India compan 
the houſe decreed that the company ſhould pa 
Skinner five thouſand pounds as an indemnifica. 
tion: whereupon the company petitioned the com. 


tor 
making an application to the peers, “ in an affair 


that related to the common law of the king. 


* dom;” and the peers voted, that the petition of 
the company to the commons was a ſcandalous 
libel, The diſputes between the houſes ran 
high, nor was there a probability of their bein 

brought to an amicable conclufion ; on which the 


king prorogued the partament until February, 


On the meeting of the houſes, a duty 92 
of twelve — on each ton of BD 1670 
Spaniſh, and eight pounds on the like quantity of 
French wines, was voted as a ſupply to the king, 
An act was likewiſe now paſſed, empowering the 
king to diſpoſe of his quit-rents and fee-farms; by 
which the preſent neceſſities of the ſovereign 
were provided for, but himſelf and ſucceſſors ren« 
dered the more dependent on parliament, 

The council had, till this time, acted in ſuch à 


manner, as, if not to obtain praiſe, at leaſt to ſecure 


them from much cenſure: but now an alteration 
was made in the committee of the council for 
foreign affairs: for prince Rupert, the duke of 
Ormond, Bridgeman, keeper of the great ſeal, 
and ſecretary Trevor, men of the moſt unimpeach- 
able honour, ſeldom attended in council; while 
all matters of importance were determined on by 
Clifford, Arlington,*Buckingham, Aſhley Cooper, 
and Lauderdale, the initials of whoſe names ob- 
tained for them the title of the CABAL *. This 
cabal artfully promoted the meaſures of the king, 
however contrary to the particular intereſt of Eng- 
land, or the general welfare of Europe. 

The minds of the king and duke were evidently 
contaminated by the councils of this cabal, by 


whom it was hinted, that the parliament, not- 


withſtanding the proofs that it had given of its 
attachment to the crown, had been too penurious 
in its ſupphes, whereby the revenue was left in a 
precarious ſituation ; that the French king, if pro- 
perly applied to, “would enter into ſuch engage- 
te ments with him, as would raiſe him above all 
*© fear of a revolt; that a war with Holland, 
* in conjunction with Lewis, would procure him 
* every advantage that he could wiſh to enjoy, 


c and furniſh him with a pretence for equipping 
* 2 navy, and raifing forces with which he might 


* retrieve the loſt power of the crown, and even 
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* This "EY: to be the origin of what, | in modern times, 
is called the junio, or the interior cabinet. 8 
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his prerogative to abſolute monar- 
& chy #.” ; 


The Freneh- ambaſſador eaſily diſcovered, that | 


the ſentiments of Charles and the cabal were fa- 
vourable to an alliance with his maſter ; and the 
French monarch, well acquainted with the diſpo- 
ftion of the Engliſh king, ſent to England, with 


the ducheſs of Orleans, Mademoiſelle de Que- 
rouailles, whoſe charms ſoon captivated the heart 


of the monarch ; who having created her ducheſs 
of Portſmouth, ſhe maintained her influence over 
him during the remainder of his life. 

Soon after the ducheſs of Orleans returned to 
France, ſhe died; but not without a violent ſuſpi- 
cion of having fallen a facrifice to the jealouſy of 
her huſband, who was diſguſted by the gaiety of 
her diſpoſition, and the intimacy that ſubfſiſted 
between her and Lewis the Fourteenth, We are 
told, that Charles had no doubt of the guilt of the 
duke of Orleans; “ but as the misfortune was ir- 
« reparable, he thought proper to admit the ex- 
« culpations of the French king, who affirmed, 


« that the phyſicians, on opening the body, 


« could diſcover no ground for the general ru- 
« mour:“ however, this event afforded Charles 
an opportunity of ſending the duke to Paris, un- 
der pretence of condoling with the duke of Or- 
leans, | | HF 4 
"T he parliament meeting in October, the kin 
addreſſed the houſes in few words, leaving the 
lord-keeper to explain the bufineſs at large; and 


he aſked, in the king's name, for a large ſupply, | 
on account of the exigence of public affairs, | 


ariſing from the increaſed naval power of France, 


the decay of the Engliſh navy, and the engage- | 


ments which the king had entered into with the 
different Chriſtian powers. 
The commons prepared bills for raiſing two 


millions five hundred thouſand pounds, to ſatisfy 


the king's demands; but before theſe bills were 
paſſed, his majeſty went to the houſe and pro- 
rogued the parliament. . Sir William Temple, 
ambaſſador at the Hague, was recalled ; and the 
prince of Orange, nephew to the king, arriving 
in England in the winter of this year, was receiv- 
ed with every demonſtration of regard, Te 
Fo ge” The famous Coventry Act, which 
1071. made it death to maim or disfigure any 
perſon, was paſſed this year. A propoſal having 
been made in the houſe of commons for impofing 


2 tax on play-houſes, it was oppoſed by the 


* courtiers, one of whom obſerved, that the 


„players were the king's ſervants, and contri- 


Abuted to his diverſion.” Hereupon Sir John 
Coventry aſked, if the king's pleaſure was among 
the male or the female players? a ſarcaſm that 
was ſeverely felt, as Charles had at that time in 


whom were actreſſes. | 


John was attacked in the ftreet, and deſperately 
Wounded, - It is agreed on all hands, that he was 
aſſaulted at the inſtigation of the court; but one 
of our hiſtorians tells this ſtory in the following 
words: „ Tn revenge for this freedom of Coven- 
* try's, the duke of Monmouth engaged Sands, 

Obrien, and ſeveral officers of the guards, to 
ſet upon him as he ſhould return to his lodg- 


46% L oa | 
gs in the evening. He made a brave and 


* * 


At this time the ducheſs of Orleans, 11 influence 
over the mind of the king her brother was well known, ar- 


| 


5 


N 
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| ©© the duke. 
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| © obſtinate reſiſtance, and after wounding ſeveral. 
“of the aſſailants, was with great difficulty over- 
% powered. They flit his noſe with a knife, in 
& order, as they faid, to. teach him for the fu- 
* ture, to treat his majeſty with greater reſpect, 
The commons, exaſperated at the aſſault, im- 
* mediately enacted the law above-mentioned ; 
* and added a clauſe, importing, that thoſe who 
& had attacked Sir John Coventry ſhould not be 
« entitled to a pardon from the crown.“ | 
The ducheſs of York, daughter of the earl of 
Clarendon, died on the thirty-firſt of March in 
this year. During her long illneſs ſhe abjured 
the Proteſtant religion. She left two daughters, 
Mary and Anne, who were both afterwards queens 
of England. Some perſons have thought, that 
contrary to her real ſentiments, the ducheſs had 
been induced to fign a paper containing the rea- 
ſons of her converfion. After the death of the 
ducheſs, the duke of York made no ſcruple of 
avowing the Catholic religion. F 
This circumſtance alarmed and diſguſted the 
whole kingdom; but in the mean time, the atten- 
tion of the cabal was engaged in concerting mea- 
ſures for a war with Holland; and, “ finding ſome 
5 pretence for commencing hoſtilities, they at laſt 
ce reſolved, that the captain of the veſſel employ- 
* ed in conveying lady Temple from Holland, 
* ſhould demand an obedience to be paid to the 
„ Engliſh flag.” The officer having taken lady 
Temple and her children on board, failed through 
a ſquadron under the command of Van Ghent, 
and fired a broadſide among them on their ne- 
glecting to ſtrike their top-ſails. hls tin 
The Dutch admiral, amazed at ſuch a ſtrange 
| proceeding, ſent to enquire the reaſon of it; to 
which the Engliſh commander replied, that he 
had © acted according to order.” The Dutch- 
man faid, in anſwer to this, that © though the 
* States General had, by treaty, engaged to pay 
„ the compliment to the Britiſh flag, he could 
«© not expect that a large fleet, commanded by 
* an admiral, would ſtrike their top-ſails to a 
“ fingle veffel, which was not even a ſhip of war, 
*© but a boat for pleaſure and diſpatch.” Strange 
as it may ſeem, it is not leſs ſtrange than true, that 
when the captain returned to | Arey he was 
thrown into priſon for neglecting properly to aſ- 
ſert the honour of his ſovereign. 5 
A moſt extraordinary circumſtance happened 
at this time, which will be remembered as. long 
as the hiſtorical annals of England are read. One 
Blood, who had been a diſbanded officer of Crom- 
well's, had been concerned in a plot for exciting 
a rebellion in Ireland, for which he had been at- 
tainted, and ſome of his accomplices had ſuffered 


8 


death. The ſtory of Blood is told in the follow- 
keeping, Mrs. Davis and Nell Gwyn, both of 


ing manner. While the duke of Ormond was 


| | viceroy. of that kingdom, he had undertaken to 
In conſequence of this freedom of ſpeech, Sir 


« ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin; but failing in 
{© his attempt, determined to attempt the li of 

For this purpoſe he followed him 
*« into England, and one night, accompanied by 


| * eight of his confederates, he aſſaulted his coach 
in St. James's-ſtreet, and made himſelf maſter 


ce of his perſon. Blood, placing the duke on 
* horſeback behind one of the gang, propoſed to, 
,* finiſh his life at Tyburn, and actually rode on 
«* and fixed a rope to the gallows. The other 


| f - — 
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rived in England. and was ſumptyouſly entertained by him 
at Dover for a fortnight, 5 
% accom- 


* 
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ce accomplices had got as far as Berkeley-houſe, 
& when the duke, endeavouring to diſengage 
« himſelf, fell from the horſe, together with the 
c“ ruffian to whom he had been faſtened ; and 
« while they lay ſtruggling on the ground toge- 
cc 
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Blood by this time had returned, but finding 
it impoſſible to accompliſh his deſign, ordered 
his confederates to fire at the duke, in which 
the villains obeyed him, and then made his 
eſcape. 2 3 
« A ſcheme for ſeizing and carry ing off the 
regalia in the Tower was projected by this 
Blood, and his attempt was very near ſucceed- 
ing; for he had bound and wounded Edwards, 
the keeper of the Jewel- office, and got out of 
the Tower with his prey, but was apprehended 
in the ſtreets with ſome of his accomplices, one 
of whom was known to have been concernèd 
in the attempt upon the duke of Ormond, 
When queſtioned on the ſubje&, he boldly 
acknowledged the fact, but refuſed to diſcover - 
his confederates ; declaring, that the fear of 
death ſhould never induce him either to deny a 
© crime, or to betray a friend,” 
be king's curiofity was greatly excited, to ſec 
and ſpeak to a man of ſuch an extraordinary cha- 
racter; on which Blood was introduced to his ma- 
jeſty, to whom he confeſſed that he was once en- 
gaged in a defign againſt his life, and acknow- 
Jedged in what manner it was prevented taking 
effect. He warned the king of the conſequences 
| that might attend the bringing him to an ignomi- 
nious death, which, however, he confeſſed he 
had deſerved ; „“ but ſaid, that he had hundreds 
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ce of accomplices, who had bound themſelves by | 


e the moſt dreadful oaths, to revenge the death 
ce of any one of them.“ 
Whether Charles was influenced by motives of 
fear or of admiration of this ſingular man, it is 
impoſſible to ſay ; but it is certain that he par- 
doned him, ſettled on him five hundred pounds a 
year in Ireland, and honoured him with many 
marks of his perſonal eſteem *. This year was 
diſtinguiſhed by the deaths of the earl of Man- 
cheſter and lord Fairfax, who had been generals 
under the parliament, and fought againſt Charles 
the Firſt, but had been likewiſe inſtrumental in 
the reſtoration: of his ſon, 5 

AD eos. 1 AETRE commencement of this year, 
2 1970 it was agreed, that while the navy, of 
England was employed in annoying the ſhipping, 


and interrupting the commerce of the States Ge- | 


neral, the king of France, the elector of Cologne, 
and the biſhop of Munſter, ſhould make incur- 
ſions into the different provinces of Holland. 
Having profuſely expended two millions five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, granted by parliament, 
and ſeven hundred thouſand livres received, ac- 
cording to a late treaty, from the court of France, 
Charles found himſelf under great pecuniary em- 
barraſſments; and therefore he intimated to his 
miniſtry that, without a further ſupply, it would 
be impoſſible to engage in the war with any pro- 
ſpe& of ſucceſs : but, deſpairing of obtainmg a 
ſupply from parliament, he propoſed to beſtow 
the office of treaſurer on him who ſhould ſuggeſt 
the means of obtaining the requiſite ſum, In con- 
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ther, Ormond's ſervants came to his aſſiſtance. 


| ſequence of a hint from Shaftſbury, Clifford prov 


poſed the expedient of ſeizing the money paid into 
the Exchequer; and ſhutting up that office, This 
abominable plan was adopted, and, exclufiye of 
the promiſed reward, Clifford received the honour 
of peerage. LIT gn 

The city inſtantly felt the, dreadful effects of 
this ruinous meaſure ; the merchants were unable 
to honour the bills drawn upon them; the bankers 
ſtopped payment; diffidence and jealouſy, univer. 
ſally prevailed among the trading people, who 
were ſoon involved in the moſt terrible embarrag: 
ments, and the commerce of the kingdom was 
thrown into a ſtate of total ſtagnation. A fatal 
ſtab being given to public credit; a daring viola. 
tion being offered to the moſt ſacred engagements, 
both foreign and domeſtic; the parhament, ns 
all men who were not loſt to every ſenſe of ho. 
nour, being. excluded the public councils, the ne. 
ceſſary conſequence was a general deteſtation of 
the king and his miniſters, which threatened to 
manifeſt itſelf in a civil war.. 

A proclamation was publiſhed, ſuſpending the 
penal laws enacted; againſt the non-conformiſts, 
allowing the Proteſtant Diffenters the public exera 
ciſe of their religion, and granting to Roman Ca- 
tholics the liberty of practiſing, the Popiſh cuſ- 
toms within their reſpective habitations. The a& 
of navigation was ſufpended about the” ſame pe- 


|[riod, and a proclamation was iſſued for autho-— 


rizing the impreſſing men into the ſea ſervice, in- 
flicting ſevere puniſhments upon ſuch as ſhould 
preſume to expreſs themſelves diſſatisfied with the 
adminiſtration of government; and the army was 
put under the regulation of martial law, Bridge, 
man having refuſed to affix the ſeals to the decla- 
ration for ſuſpending the penal laws, he was de- 
prived of his office, and the earl of Sbaftſbury 
was appointed to ſucceed him as lord-keeper. 

Foreign affairs were conducted in a manner not 
leſs diſgraceful than thoſe of a domeſtic nature, 
Previous to the declaration of war, a perfidious 
attempt was made upon the Smyrna fleet belong- 


ing to the States of Holland. Sir Robert Holmes 


being employed in this expedition, he fell in 
with a ſquadron from the Mediterranean com- 
manded by admiral Spragge, and he would un- 
doubtedly have ſucceeded, had he been reinforced 
by that officer; but ambitious of engroſſing to 


- himſelf the honour and emolument of this expe- 


dition, he concealed his orders from. Spragge, and 
permitted him to proceed. Holmes approached 
the Dutch fleet, and under the pretext of friend- 
ſhip, invited admiral Van Neſs, who conducted 
the ſquadron, on board his veſſel; and a ſimilar 
invitation was ſent by one of his captains to the 
rear admiral, The Dutch commanders, however, 
being apprized of the inſidious deſigns of the Eng- 
liſh, had made the neceſſary preparations for de- 
fence. Holmes twice attacked them with much 
impetuoſity ; but the aſſailants were repulſed with 
equal vigour. Upon a third aſſault, one of the 
Dutch ſhips of war was taken, as were three of: 


the ſmalleſt merchantmen ; but a thick fog ariſing, 


the others directed their courſe towards Holland, 
and arrived at their reſpective places of deſtina- 
tion. The States loudly exclaimed againſt this 
piratical attempt; and the king of England was 
aſhamed of having given countenance to, ſo ſcan- 


dalous an enterprize, which his ſubjects univer- 
ſally condemned, as highly diſhonourable to the 


The 


| one of our writers ſays, that Charles made Blood one 
Wl ; | of his courtiers, 6” 
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nation, 
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The king -of France had now an army of one 
hundred and eighty thouſand men, under the 

nmand of {kiltul, courageous, and experienced- 
ory he had inexhauſtible reſources in his ſub- 
10s who had been greatly enriched by com- 
83 and his finances were conducted with œco- 
3 In the mean time the Dutch were diſ- 
tracted between two violent factions, and the ut- 
ter deſtruction of the States General appeared to 
be intended. Thus circumſtanced, they conſent- 


ed to ſhew ſuch reſpect to the flag of England as 


Charles ſhould preſcribe, and appointed his ne- 


phew, the prince of Orange, though he had not 
attained his twenty-third year, captain-general 
and admiral. De Witt, a man of conſummate 
knowledge in ſtate affairs, preſided in the council 
of the United Provinces; and by his direction, 
every neceſſary preparation was made for repelling 
the threatened invaſion. It was reſolved to make 
a vigorous effort by ſea, and the levying troops, 
and improving the diſcipline of the army, was in- 
truſted to the care of the prince of Orange. 


One hundred and thirty-five veſſels, including 


fire-ſhips, put to ſea under the command of de 
Ruyter, Cornelius de Witt acting on board the 
fleet in the capacity of deputy from the States Ge- 
neral. The intention of de Ruyter was to prevent 
a junction of the French and Engliſh fleets, but 
they had already united, and lay at anchor at Sole- 
bay, forming an armament of one hundred and 
thirty ſhips of the line. The duke of York had 
the chief command, and the earl of Sandwich 
acted as admiral of the blue. The French ſqua- 
dron was under the command of the marſhal 
iEtrees. | | 

That intrepid and prudent commander, the earl 
of Sandwich, informed the duke of York, that 
the diſordered ſtate in which the fleet rode at an- 
chor, expoſed the ſhips under his command to 
great danger; and the duke's reply, ſeemed cal- 
culated to convey a ſuſpicion as to the courage of 
Sandwich. So affected was the earl by the Tup- 
poſed indignity, that, to reſcue his honour from 
all ſuſpicion, he determined either to conquer or 
die in the approaching engagement. Upon the 
enemy's bearing down, all hands were ordered to 
their reſpective poſts, and preparations were made 
for battle. Sandwich, who commanded the van, 
failed out of the bay; and by this judicious ma- 


nœuvre, he afforded the duke of York and mar- 


ſbal d'Etrées time to get into the open fea, aud 
manifeſtly reſcued the whole fleet from imminent 
A W 

After ſuſtaining a moſt furious aſſault from the 
enemy, the earl fepulſed the ſhip of Van Ghent, 
after that admiral had been killed in the engage- 
ment; he ſunk another ſhip that attempted to 
board him, beſides three fire-ſhips : after this he 
continued to ply his artillery till a fourth fire-ſhip 
came full againſt him, and grappled him on the 
quarter, at which time ſix hundred of his men 
were ſlain, and his ſhip was in a moſt ſhattered 
condition, Sir Edward Hatton, his captain, ad- 
viſed the earl to avoid the imminent danger that 


1 — 
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* The earl of Sandwich was unqueſtionably one of the 
moſt gallant commanders that this country ever produced ; 


ut the laſt action of his life, neither entitled him to the cha- 


racter of a good Chriſtian or a good ſubject. A young ad- 
miral preſuming on the ſuperiority of his ſtation, inſolently 

ared to affront the honour of a man in every reſpe& greatly 
above him, except in point of rank. The earl, forgetful 
of the duty he owed his Creator, the intereſts of his country, 


Se 
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had ſo confiderable an advantage; but diſdaining 
to ſurvive the diſgrace caſt upon him by the duke 


of York, he perſevered in his deſperate reſoluti- 


on, and with his whole crew ſhared a commo 
deſtruction *, | | 

In the mean time, the battle was maintained 
with great obſtinacy between the duke of Vork 
and de Ruyter. The duke's veſſel having receiy- 
ed conſiderable damage from the ſhot of the ene- 
my, he was obliged to hoiſt his flag on board ano- 
ther ſhip. Sir Joſeph Jordan, who ſucceeded 
the earl of Sandwich, perceiving that the whole 
diviſion under the command of the duke was in 
danger of being overpowered, he ſeaſonably came 
to his relief; and the engagement was continued 
till night, under favour of which the Dutch re- 
treated. The marſhal d'Etrees took no part in 
this encounter; and it was univerſally believed, 
that he had orders to act merely as a ſpectator of 
the mutual deſtruction of the Dutch and Engliſh 
fleets. | | 

The French monarch had now invaded the ter- 
ritories of the States General on the fide of Ger- 
many, and had committed great devaſtations with- 
out meeting any confiderable reſiſtance. The 
magiſtrates of Amſterdam, and many other towns, 
compelled the inhabitants to keep watch and 
ward; and having cauſed all the ſluices to be 
opened, the whole province of Holland being pre- 
ſently laid under water, a ſtop was put to the pro- 
greſs of the arms of Lewis. 
my at Utrecht, under the command of the duke of 
Luxemburg, the king of France marched into 
Flanders, whence he proceeded to Paris. | 

The repeated ſucceſſes that had attended the 
arms of France, induced the emperor and ſeveral 
of the German princes to ſupport the Dutch, who 
appeared to be in the moſt imminent danger of 
deſtruction. The States General placed their 
principal dependence on the friendſhip of the Eng- 


liſh parliament, which the king was, at length, 


under the neceſſity of-convoking.  _ 

Sir John Charlton was choſen ſpeaker 1 
of the houſe of commons, upon the re- 73 
moval of Turner, who was appointed a baron of 
the Exchequer. In his ſpeech at the opening of 
the ſeſſion, Charles expatiated on the expediency 
of proſecuting the war againſt the Dutch; obſerv- 
ed, that his lenity and indulgence to the Non- 


conformiſts had ſecured the internal peace of the 
kingdom, and concluded with ſaying, he enter- 


tained no doubt of their voting a ſupply propor- 
tioned to the exigencies of the ſtate. Shafteſbury, 
the lord chancellor, enlarged on the ſame ſub- 
jects, adding, that ſince the States were the inve- 
terate enemies of England, it became neceſſary for 
their power to be effectually humbled. DINER 

The parliament was averſe to the war, and paid 
but little regard to the ſpeeches of the king and 
the chancellor. They reſolved peremptorily to 
demand an immediate. redreſs of national griey- 
ances ; and preſented an addreſs in oppoſition to, 
the king's declaration for liberty of conſcience, 
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and benevolence towards the men under his command, 


madly ruſhed upon certain deſtruction, and ſacrificed his own 


life, and the lives of his whole crew, to a falſe point of ho- 
nour. It appears, that pride, and an impatience of con- 
troul, had driven him to a ſtate of deſperation. Hence, 
then, is a leſſon exhibited, ſhewing the neceſſity of ſubduing 
the paſſions to the controul of reaſon, 8 - 


4'Y, 


Leaving a ſtrong "7 


wherein 


muſt enſue from contending with an enemy who * 


* 
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wherein they implored his majeſty would revoke 
the ſame; by which gracious condeſcenſion they 
expreſſed themſelves firmly perſuaded, that all the 
doubts and fears of his ſubjects would be remov- 
ed; and as a proof of their attachment to his 
perſon and government, they voted a tax of ſeven- 
ty thouſand pounds per month, to be raiſed for 
eighteen ſucceſſive months, for the purpoſe of 
defraying the preſent expences of government. 
The above liberal ſupply being voted, Charles 
declared that he entertained no deſign of acting 
contrary to the advice of parliament ; but that, 
on the contrary, his greateſt happineſs would be 
to concur in any meaſures they ſhould propoſe as 
tending to promote the welfare of the public. 
He then publiſhed a proclamation for the redreſs 
of grievances. But this by no means proved ſa- 
tisfactory to the commons; and they reſolved to 
prepare a bill, for effectually preventing the evil 
which they had made the ſubje& of complaint ; 
and alſo to poſtpone paſſing the bill for the ſup- 
plies they had lately voted, until the revocation 
of the declaration for liberty of conſcience. 
The king was now in ſo embarraſſed a ſituati- 
on, that he almoſt deſpaired of being able to ex- 
tricate himſelf from the difficulties with which he 
was ſurrounded. The cabal were divided in their 
opinions, as to the meaſures that it would be moſt 
adviſeable for. him to purſue ; ſome adviſing a 
compliance with the wiſhes of parliament, and 
others a total rejection of their advice. The king 
of France exhorted Charles to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with his ſubjects, repreſenting to him, that 
without their ſupport, he would not be able to 
proſecute the Dutch war. | 
Obſerving the king's want of reſolution, and 
judging that the country party would ſoon obtain 


the aſcendency, the cautious and artful Shafteſ- 


bury revolted from the royaliſts, and was joyfully 
received by the oppoſite faction, who confidered 
him as a moſt valuable acquifition, and made him 
the principal inſtrument in the accompliſhment 
of all their moſt important undertakings. 
___ Greatly alarmed at the defection of Shafteſbury, 
the king repaired to the houſe of lords, and ſend- 
ing for the declaration, he deſtroyed the ſeal with 
his own hands; after which he aſſured the houſe, 
that he would give the royal ſanction to all the 
bills that ſhould be framed for a redreſs of public 
grievances. But it was not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
the commons, whoſe ſuſpicions of the arbitrary 
defigns of the court had ſuffered no abatement ; 
and they reſolved to draw up another act for the 
ſecurity of their religion. They paſſed a bill, 
impoſing a teſt on all perſons holding public em- 
ployments; and this act, which was generally 
known by the name of the Teſt Act, preſcribed, 
that the real preſence in the euchariſt ſhould be 
renounced, and the ſacrament be adminiſtered in 
the eſtabliſhed church, excluſive of the uſual oaths 
of ſupremacy and allegiance. 
The Diſſenters came to a reſolution to accept 
of no toleration illegally granted, and having aſ- 
fiſted the parliament in their oppoſition to the 
king's declaration of indulgence, they obtained 
the particular favour of the houſe; and a plan 


was concerted for effecting a combination of the 


whole Proteſtant intereſt in oppoſition to Popery, 
which was confidered as the common enemy of 
the different ſects of Proteſtantiſm. The commons 
paſted a bill in favour of the Proteſtant non-con- 


wy 
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formiſts, which, after ſome oppoſition from the 


lords, received their concurrence. In ackngy. 
ledgment of the King's compliance with the de. 
fires of the parliament, the vote of ſupply win 
carried into a law; and a bill of indemnity v 
paſſed, whereby the conduct of the miniftry 
ſecured from all farther ſcrutiny. 

Notwithſtanding the conceſſions the King made 
to the commons, he ſtill reſolved to adhere to his 
French alliance, and to proſecute the Dutch war 
With, the ſupply granted him by parliament, E 
was enabled to fit out a fleet; and the duke of 
Vork being diſqualified for the command by the 
Teſt Act, prince Rupert was appointed admiral of 
this armament, in which Sir Edward Spragge 
and the earl of Oſſory had commiſſions. Being 
joined by the French fleet under the command ot 
d'Etrées, Rupert ſteered for the coaſt of Holland 
and found the enemy riding at anchor within the 
ſands of Schonvelt. An obſtinate battle enſued 
in which both parites ſuſtained conſiderable loſs, 
Victory would, in all probability, have decided 
in favour of England, had the French admiral 
obeyed Rupert's ſignal to bear down upon the 
enemy : but this being neglected, the prince de- 
clined the conteſt, and ſteered for England, 

Through the mediation of the king of Sweden, 

a congreſs for peace was opened at Cologne. 
France and England infiſted upon terms, near! 
ſimilar to thoſe they had already impoſed ; but the 
States General finding their affairs in a more ad- 
vantageous ſituation than formerly, became daily 
more averſe to comply with their demands; and 
but little probability now remained of an accom- 
modation being effected. | 

A marriage was now propoſed between the duke 
of York and a princeſs of the houſe of Auſtria; 
but the emperor becoming a widower, he eſpouſed 
the lady himſelf *. After this the duke made 
overtures of marriage to Mary, ſiſter to the duke 
of Modena, whom Lewis declared an adopted 
daughter of France, at the ſame time engaging to 
pay her portion. Alarmed at' this propoſal, the 
Engliſh parliament proteſted againſt the intended 
alliance with much warmth ; but the king in— 
formed them, that their oppoſition came too late, 
the marriage being already ſolemnized by proxy. 

The commons now came to a reſolution, that 
the ſtanding army was a grievance; and that un- 
leſs the Dutch rejected all reaſonable terms of ac- 
commodation, they would grant no further ſup- 
plies. Hereupon Charles determined to pro- 
rogue the parliament, and going to the houſe of 


ag 
Was 


| peers, ordered the uſher to require the attendance 


of the commons. The ſpeaker and the uſher al- 
moſt met at the door; but the former being within, 
the door was ſhut, and ſome of the members eri- 
ed, „ to the chair, to the chair;” while others 
exclaimed, © the uſher of the black-rod is at the 
* door.” It was immediately voted, that the al- 
liance with France was a gfievance ; and that ſe- 


veral of his majeſty's privy-council, among whom 


the duke of Lauderdale was particularized, were 
grievances that required immediate removal; and 


during this time the uſher continued Knocking at 
| the door. Before the votes could be collected, 


the ſpeaker left the chair, and the houſe roſe in 
great confuſion, The parliament was prorogued 
on the feventh of January, when the King aſſured 
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* This was a ſecond inſtance of the contempt in which he 


held the king-/of England. 
© them, 
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thetn, that he had exerted his utmoſt efforts to 
event the growth of Popery; and exhorted them 
e in a ſtate of unanimity with their ſovereign, 
ith whom would prove the cauſe 
of triumph to their enemies, and at the ſame 
time be productive of fatal conſequences to the 
About this period, the princeſs of Mo- 
dena, accompanied by her mother, arrived in Eng- 
and; and on the twenty-firſt of November, her 
marriage with the duke of York was ſolemnized 


à diſagreement W 


The parliament met on the ſeventh 
January, and the king endeavour- 
& to appeaſe their reſentment by ſeveral acts of a 

opular natute: but their diſguſt was ſo deeply 
rooted, that all his efforts to” conciliate their eſ- 
teem proved ineffectual. T hey petitioned him to 
sppoint a general faſt, thereby intimating the de- 
Pp arable ſtate to which the nation was reduced: 
they att-mpted to introduce a more rigourous teſt 
againſt Popery, and greatly alarmed the court 
party by ſeverely attacking the members of the 
cabal, whoſe pernicious council they repreſented 
as the cauſe of all the public calamities, 
Shafteſbury having revolted to the country par- 
ty, and Clifford being dead, the duke of Buck- 
ingham, upon gaining information that the par- 
liament intended to render him amenable to juſ- 
tice, ſolicited a hearing before the houſe ; and his 
requeſt being granted, he endeavoured to juſtify 
his own conduct, and impeach that of Arlington. 
He was defired to give full and plain anſwers, to 
ſeveral queſtions reſpeEing ſome arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of government; but his replies were ſo 
inconcluſive and perplexed, that ſentence was pro- 
nounced againſt him fimilar to that of Lauderdale, 
So excellent a defence was made by Arlington, 
that the proſecution againſt him was withdrawn. 

Io profecute the war in oppoſition to the opi- 
nion of parliament appearing to be impracticable, 
the King deemed it prudent to liſten to the pro- 
pofitions made by the States General for conclud- 

1powered the marquis 
de Freſno, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of 
England, to conclude in their name a treaty with 
king Charles, according to the ſtipulations tranſ- 
mitted in their diſpatches to his excellency. 

His majeſty communicating the propoſals of 
the Dutch, and aſking the advice of parliament, 
it was recommended to him to bring the war to a | 
concluſion ; and in fifteen days the treaty was ad- 
juſted with the marquis of Freſno. The baſis of 

this treaty was a renewal of the peace of Breda, 
with theſe additions, “that the Dutch ſhould pay 
1 the honour of the flag to the Engliſh in the 
te moſt extenſive terms, and pay three hundred 
* thouſand pounds to Charles, towards defray- 

* ing the expence of the war.“ . | 
When peace was concluded, the parliament 

Preſented a formal addreſs of thanks to the king, 
but they did not relax in the bufineſs of exa- 

inin 7ances ; among other things, they in- 

treated the king to diſband his land forces; ap- 
pointed a committee to examine the militia-bill 

Which had paſſed in the parliament of Scotland; 

Prepared a bill for explaining and maintaining the 

privileges of the Habeas Corpus, and introduced 

1 the members of both houſes 

e king im 
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ing a ſeparate peace. T 


mining griev 


another bill to com} 
he teſt-oat 
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mediately 


his was called :: A bill for a general: teſr to diſtin: 


Papiſts from Proteſtants.” 
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diffolved the patliament, to prevent the intended 
effect of theſe meaſures; PS ae pe - 
About this time Charles made a peace with the 
Dutch, and the young prince of Orange advans 
ced into Flanders with a large army, took ſeveral: 
Places of importance, and ravaged the country. 
Sir William Temple was now diſpatched on an 
embaſſy to the Hague, his principal buſineſs be- 
ing to induce the States of Holland to come to 
an accommodation with France; to which the 
Dutch had no objection, but the prince of Orange +, 
for a time, carefully avoided the Engliſh mini- 
ſter, and afterwards told him that, „ until. a: 
greater impreſſion could be made upon France, 
they had nothing to expect from a negociation.“ 
«© The celebrated earl of Clarendon died in exile 
this year at Rouen in Normandy, and the duke: 
of Monmouth ſucceeded the duke of Buckingham 
as chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge: in 
the mean time the duke of Lauderdale, inti- 
% midated by the vote paſſed againſt him in the 
* houſe of commons, openly renounced the mea- 
ſures of the cabal; profeſſed uncommon zeal 
for the Proteſtant religion, appeared conſtant- 
ly at church, received the communion with: 
ec great fervency, and even adviſed his majeſty 
to put the laws in execution againſt the Roman. 
«© Catholics,” . | | 
This plauſible behaviour, however, failed of 
having any influence with the houſe of commons, 
by whom a bill was paſſed againſt Popery, in 
which was inſerted ſeveral rigorous clauſes for the _ 
detection and puniſhment T* prieſts, The houſe _ 
likewiſe preſented a ſecond: addreſs againſt the 
duke of Lauderdale, and when they BS the. 
king did not give them. a favourable anſwer, they. 
ſeemed diſpoſed to inſiſt on a removal of the duke. 
In the mean time- the earl of, Lindſay, brought 
into the houſe of peers 4 bill for a new teſt, the 
| ſubſtance of which was, that all the members of 
both houſes ſhould renounce the legality of tak- 
| ing up arms againſt the king on any pretence whats 
ever, and make a folerhn declaration, that they 
would never attempt to alter the government in 
church or ſtate. . This bill was carried in the houſe. 
of peers by two votes only, and would have been 
| ſtrongly oppoſed in the houſe of commons, but 
that their attention was engaged by an object of 
a different kind, The Kay, was this: A ſuit in 
Chancery being commenced againſt Dr. Shirley, 
he was caſt on which Sir John Fagg, a member 
of the houſe of commons, prefented an appeal to 
the houſe of peers. The lords citing Fagg to ap- 
pear before them, “ he laid his complaint before 
the houſe of commons, who undertook his de- 
ce fence, and, infiſting that the lords had no right 
© to receive an appeal from any court of equity, 
«© committed Shirley to priſon.” Conferences 
were held on this ſubje&, but nothing. decifive 
was agreed on: the commons committed four 
counſellors to the Tower, for pleading. in this 
cauſe before the houſe of peers 3 and the peers, 
in return, voted, that this commitment was a vis 
olation of Magna Charta, and directed that the 
lieutenant of the Tower ſhould fet his priſoners 
at liberty; but this they refuſed to do, on which 
the houſe petitioned the king, that he might be 
puniſhed for refuſing to obey their orders. 
The king endeavoured: to. reconcile the two 
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1 Aſierwards king Willlam the Third. 


houſes, 


houſes, but finding that in vain, he prorogued 
the parliament till October; and on their meeting, 
he aſked a ſupply for diſcharging his debts, and 
the building a number of ſhips. The commons 
voted three hundred thouſand pounds for fepair- 
ing and augmenting the navy, but poſitively re- 
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fuſed to pay the king's debts. 

The attention of the houſe was now turned to- 
wards the redreſs. of public grievances; “ but 
e their deliberations were interrupted (as one of 
«> our writers expreſſes it) by the infolent beha- 
ee 
ce 
co 
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who entered the houſe of one Luzancy, a con- 
vert to the Proteſtant religion; and by threat- 
ening him with death, extorted a writing, by 
which he renounced. his converſion. Luzan- 
cy's complaint made ſo much diſturbance in the 
houſe of commons, that Charles was obliged 
to offer two hundred pounds reward for the ap- 
prehenfion of St. Germain, who had, however, 
« fled the kingdom previous to the offer.” 


The king's extravagance, levity, and imbecil-|| 


lity of conduct, now became a general ſubject of 
ridicule. Charles, being exaſperated with the li- 
berties taken with his perſon and adminiſtration, 
iſſued a proclamation, offering a reward to thoſe 
who ſhould diſcover the authors of libels and 
amphlets written againſt the government. 

The ducheſs of Mazarine having had a diſpute 
with her huſband, quitted him and came to Eng- 
land, where ſhe captivated the notice of Charles 
ſo much, that he ſettled four thouſand per ann. 


on her, and it was thought that ſhe would have 


ſupplanted the ducheſs of Portſmouth in the affec- 
tions of the king. Her houſe was the reſort of 
all the gay, the witty, and the polite. This year 
the commons reſuming the diſpute reſpecting pri- 
vilege, the king prorogued the parliament for fif- 
teen months, at the requiſition of the houſe of 
peers. 2 Ga 
des belligerent powers of Europe having 
agreed to a mediation of peace under the auſpices 
of his Britannie majeſty, lord Berkeley, Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, and Sir Lionel Jenkins, went to 


Nimeguen, and were met by the French, Dutch, 


and Swediſh ambaſſadors ; but nothing of conſe- 
quence was then done in the bufineſs, as thoſe 
powers could not act without the concurrence of 
i!!!! ; 
On the meeting of parliament in the month of 
February, the king profeſſed his readineſs to give 
all poſſible ſecurity and ſupport to the Proteſtant 
religion, and the liberties and properties of his 
ſubjects. He made the cuſtomary declaration of 
his neceffities, and begged, and was granted, a 
ſupply for the navy. ine 
A. D. 16% Ihe proceedings of parliament ſeem- 
17 ed likely to be interrupted by a decla- 
ration againſt the legality of their meeting. By 
a ſtatute of Edward III. it was enacted, that par- 


liaments ſhould be ſummoned once a year, or 


oftener, as occaſion ſhould require. The laſt pro- 
rogation had been more than a year; and being 
therefore conſidered as illegal, it was ſuppoſed to 
be equal to a diſſolution. The inference appears 
to be forced; for, exclufive of a later act, that 
which repealed the triennial law enacted, that it 
was neceſſary to aſſemble the parliament once in 
three years. This objection, however, had ſo 
much weight, that Shafteſbury, Wharton, Buck- 

ingham, and Saliſbury, zealouſly contended in the 


viour of father St. Germain, a French Jeſuit, | 


In the beginning of this year, the 


Pg | 


houſe of peers, that the parliament was illegal 
and that of conſequence there could be no vali. 
dity in its proceedings. | 

In conſequence. of this refractory behaviour 
they were committed to the Tower, during the 
pleaſure of the king. Buckingham, * Saliſbury 
and Wharton, making ſome conceſſions, they were 
reſtored to liberty: but Shafteſbury, being am- 
bitious of popularity, had recourſe to the law for 
redreſs. Being condemned by the judges, he ſaw 
no probability of obtaining his freedom, but by 
making proper conceſſions; to which he at length 
ſubmitted, after being a year impriſoned, __ 

The commons were careful that the ſum of five 
hundred and eighty thouſand pounds, which they 
had lately granted, ſhould be applied to its pro- 
| per purpoſe. In order to gratify the King, they 

voted a continuation of the additional exciſe for 
the ſpace of three years; and there was now every 
appearance of a perfect unanimity between the 
King and the parliament. . 

Early in the ſpring the king of France inveſt- 
| ed Valenciennes, which, in a few days, he ſub- 
dued by affault; and he then inveſted Cambray 
and St. Omer's. The prince of Orange collected 
an army, and marched to the relief of the latter 
place, and the duke of Orleans and marſhal Lux- 
emburgh were detached to oppoſe him. By an 
artful manœuvre of the marſhal, the prince was 
ſurprized and defeated, and both Cambray and 
St. Omer's were 1n a ſhort time conquered. 

The above important events engroſſed the at- 
tention of parliament, who, alarmed at the rapid 
progreſs of the arms of France, preſented an ad- 
drels to the king, repreſenting the danger that 

threatened the kingdom, and ſoliciting that he 
| would purſue meaſures for the ſecurity of his own 
dominions and the Spaniſh Netherlands. In his 
reply to this addreſs, Charles complained of their 
having infringed upon his prerogative, by inſiſt- 
ing on his engaging in alliance with any power 
whatever ; and he then prorogued the parliament 
to the tenth of July. _ - 

The earl of Danby was prevailed upon by Sir 
William Temple, to propoſe a matrimonial alli- 
ance between the prince of Orange and the prin- 
ceſs Mary, eldeſt daughter to the duke of York. 
By the expreſs order of the king, Mary and her 
ſiſter Anne had been educated according to the 
principles of the Proteſtant religion ; and the pro- 
ſpect of the match appeared to be perfectly agree- 
able to the princeſs. Upon the concluſion of the 
campaign, the prince obtained permiſſion to de- 
part for England, and on his arrival, he demand- 
ed Mary in marriage: but the duke of York, who 
was averſe to the propoſed alliance, treated him 
with great diſreſpect. om to | 

Charles expreſſed himſelf deſirous of conclud- 
ing terms of pacification previous to his conſent- 
ing to the marriage: but the prince objected to 
this, declaring, that he would not treat of peace 
till after the ſolemnization of the nuptials. The 
king finding him reſolute in his purpoſe, acceded 
thereto; and the marriage articles were immedi- 
ately drawn, according to which it was ſtipulated, 
that the portion of- the princeſs ſhould be forty 
thouſand pounds. The marriage was ſolemnized 
on the fourth of November; and on this occaſi- 
on there were great rejoicings among all ranks 0 
© ont a end, 


The at- 


tention to the accompliſhment of the propoſes 


king and the prince now directed their 


plan 
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. of pacification, It was agreed, that the 
king of France ſhould reſtore all he had obtained 
from the emperor and the duke of Lorraine ; that 


there ſhould be a mutual reſtitution between 


France and Holland; and that Spain ſhonld be 
re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, 
formerly annexed to the ſovereignty of that king- 
dom. Charles undertook to prevail upon the 
French monarch to agree to theſe conditions, and 
the prince-engaged to obtain the concurrence of 
the States General. Having received the ſtrong- 
eſt aſſurances from Charles, that he would not 
abandon this plan, the prince, accompanied by 
his bride, embarked for Holland. 

M. de Duras, afterwards carl of Feverſham, 
made a notification of the above agreement to the 
king of France; who, though averſe to the terms 
of accommodation, received the intelligence with 
apparent indifference. He obſerved, however, 
that England had power to command a peace ; 
but that he conſidered it extremely ſevere upon 
him to be compelled to ſurrender thoſe poſſeſſions 
in Flanders, in fortifying which he had expended 
large ſums 3 he hoped, therefore, that a few towns 
would not create a diſagreement between the King 
of England and himſelf; and he concluded with 
ſaying, he would inſtruct his ambaſſadors at Lon- 
don to treat on the ſubject. 

Charles now ſet on foot a negociation of a very 
different nature, in which, notwithſtanding all 
the remonſtrances of parliament, he engaged not 
to declare in favour of the allies. Two hundred 
thouſand pounds a year, during the continuance 
of the war, were demanded by the Engliſh am- 
bafladors at Paris; but, in lieu thereof, Charles, 
at the inſtance of the French miniſter at London, 
conſented to accept of two millions of livres. 

On the meeting of parliament in Ja- 
A. D. 1678. 3 8 
nuary, the king informed them that 
he had concluded an alliance with the Dutch; 
and at the ſame time obſerved, that unleſs an ar- 
my of thirty thouſand men was maintained, and 
ninety ſhips of war were kept in commiſſion, the 
nation could not be deemed to be in a ſtate of ſe- 
curity. After mentioning the marriage of his 
niece with the prince of Orange, he requeſted a 
ſupply proportioned to the exigencies of govern- 
ment, 

The parliament was by no means fatisficd with 
the conduct of Charles, and they petitioned that 
he would not engage in any treaty with France til] 
that kingdom ſhould be reduced to a fituation 
equal to that in which the was when the peace of 
the Pyrenees was concluded ; informing him, that 
when he ſhould be pleaſed to communicate to 
them the nature of his alliances, they would en- 
able him to ſupport hoſtilities with vigour, or to 
conclude peace on honourable and advantageous 
terms. In the interim, the king of France re- 
duced Ghent and Y pres, which ſo alarmed the 
States of Holland, that they determined to con- 
clude a ſeparate peace. Availing himſelf of the 
advantages he had gained over England, Lewis 
inſiſted upon terms very different from thoſe which 

he had before accepted as the ground of a pacifi- 
cation. 

In conſequence of the Dutch having determin- 
ed to conclude a ſeparate peace, Charles ſent his 
Chancellor to requeſt the advice of the two houſes 
of parliament, as to the meaſures that would be 
moſt eligible for him to purſue. The commons 
ſtropgly recommended him to declare war agaiuft 
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France, and voted that the alliance with Hol- 


national ſafety, They afterwards requeſted, that 
he would pay more than his cuſtomary attention 
to their addrefles, and that he would remove the 
duke of Lauderdale from his councils. 'The king 
pretended to be aſtoniſhed at this procedure of 
parliament, and refuſed at that time to give any 
anſwer to their requeſt, 

Orders were now iſſued for collecting an army 
of thirty thouſand men; and the recruiters were 
lo ſucceſsful, that the troops were raifed in fix 
weeks. The duke of Monmouth, with an army 


| of three thouſand men, was ſent to Oſtend; ſome 


regiments in the ſervice of France were recalled ; 
a powerful fleet was equipped with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, and every neceſſary meaſure was taken 
tor commencing hoſtilities againſt France, Through 
the agency of their ambaſſadors at the court of 
England, the States General averred, that if 
Charles would immediately declare war againſt 
France, they would violate their treaty with, and 
act vigorouſly againſt, that power. Charles re- 
plied, that fince the States had declared themſelves 


| ready to comply with the conditions preſcribed by 


the court of France, and Lewis had propoſed to 
purchaſe a peace, he conceived that he ſhould be 
juſtifiable in accepting the gratuity. 

Charles requeſted Sir William Temple to treat 
with the French ambaſſador on this ſubject, but 
he declined taking any part in a negociation of 
ſo ſcandalous a nature. Other perſons, however, 
were ſoon found, who engaged in this buſineſs with- 
out reluctance, and the ſum was agreed on. After 


this the French miniſter informed his majeſty, the 


money would not be paid but on the condition of 
his binding himſelf in a ſecret article, that the 
forces in his three kingdoms ſhould not exceed 
eight thouſand men. Hereupon the king ex- 
claimed, ** Cod's fiſh ! does my brother of France 
{© think to ſerve me thus? Are all his promiſes 
* to make me abſolute maſter of my ſubjects 
come to this? Or docs he think it a thing to 
« be done with eight thouſand men?“ Charles 
had it at this time in his power to have been the 


umpire of the kings of Europe, if he had poſ- 


| tefled the ambition of being ſo, or had entertain= 


ed any idea of carrying plans of importance into 
execution. Re 

When the parliament met in May, Charles ac- 
quainted the houſes, that the French king had of- 
fered a truce till the twenty-ſecond of July, and 
ſaid it would be highly imprudent to diſband the 


the commons voted, that all the troops levied 
ſince September ſhould be diſcharged. | 

In June the king told his parliament, that 
France, Spain, and Holland, were on the point 
of concluding a peace ; and therefore it would be 
neceilary to keep a powerful fleet at ſea, „as the 
* Spaniards had declared they could not ſupport 
the expence of maintaining garriſons in Flan- 
ders, which mult be left expoſed, unleſs Eng- 
land would ſupport the fortified places with 
* men and proviſions; and recommended the 
„ ſafety of Oftend to their ſerious regard, in 
which place, if neglected, the French might 
«« keep a fleet of forty ſhips of war.“ The king 


thouſand pounds to his revenue, fifty thouſand 
pounds of which to be annually appropriated to 
the ſupport of the fleet and artillery ; he likewiſe 

OS begged 


land had no confiderable tendency towards the 
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troops till after the expiration of that term: but 


then begged an augmentation of three hundred 
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* nature. 
« duced his majeſty to look upon the whole as || 
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begged the houſe to conſider, that his honour was 
engaged for the payment of the fortune of the 
princeſs of Orange, the half of which was due, 
and had been demanded by the prince. 

The commons refuſed to comply with the king's 
requeſt for the increaſe of his revenue, but granted 
fix thouſand pounds for paying what was due to 
the army, that it might be diſbanded, as there 
was no proſpect of its being advantageouſly em- 
ployed againſt France. 


On the fifteenth of July an act was paſſed, de- 
creeing, that in future the dead ſhould be buried 


in woollen ; a law wiſely intended for the benefit 
of that manufacture. This being done, the par- 
liament was prorogued. By this time all diffe- 


rences were accommodated between France and 


Spain, and an almoſt general peace reigned through 
Europe. | 


A very extraordinary affair now engaged the at- | 


tention of the whole kingdom, which is variouſly 
related by our hiſtorians, as they have been 1n- 
fluenced by religious or political motives, or per- 
haps directed by prejudices independent of either. 
I ſhall give an account of this matter, which ap- 
pears to me to be as impartial as any J have ſeen. 


„One Kirby, at the inſtigation of Dr. Iſrael 


« Tongue, a clergyman of London, on the 


ce St, James's-park, faid to him, “Sir, keep 


“ within your company, your enemies have a de- 


&« ſign upon your life.” The king defired Kirby 
e to bring Tongue to him at eight o'clock that 
« evening. He was accordingly introduced to 


ce this conſpiracy, and referred to lord treaſurer 
« Danby. He ſaid, that the papers were thruſt 
« under his door without his knowledge; but 
« imagined, that it was done by a perſon who had 
cc often entertained him with ſtories of the like 
The improbability of the ſtory in- 


& fiction, and he requeſted that it might be kept 
e a ſecret, in fear of the conſequences it might 
tc produce among his ſubjects, 

„% With a view to clear the Jeſuits from all ſuſ- 
c picion of being concerned in this affair, the 
& duke of York inſiſted on a proper enquiry be- 
c ing made before the privy-council. Kirby and 
«© Tongue were now ſent for, the latter of whom 


& declared, that he received his intelligence from | 


t one Titus Oates, who had been bred a clergy- 
«© man of the church of England, had afterwards 
& embraced the Catholic religion, lived ſome 


„ time in the Engliſh ſeminary at St. Omer's, had 


c been ſent from thence on an errand to Spain, 
c had finally abjured the Romiſh faith, and lately 
& arrived in his native country.“ 

The ſubſtance of Oates's evidence, as delivered 


before the council, was, “ That he had been em- 


4 ployed by ſeveral Jeſuits to carry letters to fa- 
& ther Suima, an Iriſh Jeſuit at Madrid: that in 
ce the courſe of his journey thither, he had broke 
e open letters, and diſcovered a deſign of excit- 
ce in 
c ral Engliſh ſtudents at Valladolid, who were 
& obliged by the Jeſuits of the college to re- 
& nounce their allegiance to the king of Great- 
4 Britain; that one of them, in a ſermon to the 


oy — _ 


By this muſt certainly be meant a Scotchman of a 


ſwarthy complexion. 


a rebellion in Scotland: that he ſaw ſeve- 


ca twelfth of Auguſt, approaching his majeſty in | 


* his majeſty, with a bundle of papers relating to | 
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ce ſtudents, preſumed to affirm, that Charles Stuart 
« was not a lawful king, nor the ſon of Charles 
« the Firſt, but of a black Scotchman #* ; that 
«© upon his return to England, where he made 
& farther diſcoveries, he was ſent to St. Omer's 
e with other letters to the ſame purport as the 
* former: that in April 1678, he came over 
“from St, Omer's with ſeveral Jeſuits, to aſſiſt 
„at the grand conſult which was held by about 
5 fifty Jeſuits at the White-horſe tavern in the 
« Strand, where they ſigned an agreement to kill 
* the king: that in June following he became 
ce privy to the treaty with Wakeman, the queen's 


* phyſician, to poiſon, and Grove and Pickerin 


«© to ſhoot his majeſty : that he heard a Jeſuit at. 
* ſertin a ſermon, that Proteſtant and other he. 
56 retical princes were, ½ facto, depoſed, and 


| © that it was as lawful ro deſtroy them as Oliver 


Cromwell, or any other uſurper.” 

This affair appeared in a light of ſuch impor. 
tance to the council, that they re-examined 
Tongue and Oates, and employed the latter to 
ſeize the perſons and papers of the ſuppoſed con- 
ſpirators : the council likewiſe fat twice a week 
to obtain all the evidence poſſible. 

In conſequence of Oates's depoſitions, Sir George 
Wakeman, Edward Coleman, ſecretary to the 
duke of York, with eight prieſts and Jeſuits, were 
taken into cuſtody ; which induced the public in 
general to believe, that the Catholics were the con- 


| trivers of the plot; and in this belief they were 


confirmed by a circumſtance that happened but a 
few days afterwards, and which 1s very curiou 
in all its particulars. | | 
Sir Edmundbury Godfrey +, a juſtice of the 
peace, who had taken Oates's depofition, having 
been miſſing for a few days, was found murdered 
in a ditch between Pancras and Hampſtead. The 
coroner's jury fat on the body, and gave in a ver- 
dict of © wiltul murder by perſons unknown.“ 
The king immediately offered a reward of five 
hundred pounds, with a free pardon, to any one 
who would diſcover the murderers. In the mean 


| time the houſe of peers informed the commons 


of what they had learnt reſpecting the plot, and 
both houſes fat till night on ſeveral days, to exa- 
mine evidence. Oates they recommended to the 
king, aſſigned him a guard for the protection of 


his perſon, and accommodated him with a penſion 


of twelve hundred pounds. . 

A bill was brought into the houſe of commons, 
to expel all Popiſh recuſants from the kingdom; 
and after Oates had been examined ſeveral hours 
before both houſes, they voted, “ that the lords 
* and commons are of opinion, that there hath 
ce been, and ſtill is, a damnable and helliſh plot 


| © contrived and carried on by Popiſh recuſants, 


« for aſſaſſinating and murdering the king, for 
* ſubverting the government, and rooting out 
* and deſtroying the Proteſtant religion.” 
Several perſons againſt whom Oates had ſworn, 
were now apprehended by order of the houſe of 
commons ; and among the reſt the lords Pow1s, 
Stafford, Arundel of Wardour, Petre, and Bel- 
laſis, were committed to the Tower, on a charge 
of high treaſon. | 
William Bedloe being examined to prove the 
exiſtence of the plot, ſwore, that two Jeſuits, 


4 : - 1 


1 +: 2 gentleman was an active magiſtrate . the 
apiſte. | 55 
8 named 


damed Walſh and le Phaire, who he ſaid were 
concerned in the murder of Godfrey, had told him 


the names of the noblemen who had taken up 


arms, and of preparations that were making in 
Flanders and Spain. He averred, that all the Ca- 
tholics of diſtinction were apprized of the plot, 
and ready to concur in carrying it into execution 
and that “ himſelf being well acquainted with all 


a the public and private roads in England and 
% Wales, was appointed to carry inſtructions and 


« intelligence from one army to the other &.“ 
Bedloe having thus in ſome degree confirmed 
the depoſitions of Oates, the public diffatisfac- 
tion aroſe to ſuch a heighth, that the King was 
under a neceſſity of iſſuing a proclamation, di- 
recting that Popiſh recuſants ſhould not go to a 
-eater diſtance than five miles from their own 
Houſes : at the ſame time another proclamation 
was publiſhed, -©* offering a reward to any one who 
« ſhould diſcover or apprehend a Romiſh prieſt 
« or Jeſuit;” and the king gave his afſent to the 
pill for diſqualifying Papiſts from fitting in par- 
lament. | | 
The duke of York's ſecretary, Coleman, hay- 
ins been executed on the evidence of Oates and 
Bedloe, the other parties were ſoon afterwards 


brought to trial. In December two prieſts, named 


Ireland and Pickering, with Grove, a lay brother, 


| Whitebread, provincial of the Jeſuits, with Fen- 


wick, a member of the ſame ſociety, were brought 
to trial at the Old Bailey, when the two latter 
were diſmiſſed for the preſent, in defect of evi- 
dence, and the others tried, convicted, hanged, 
drawn and quartered. 

Miles Prance, a Catholic, having 
. P. 1679. been taken into cuſtody on ſuſpicion 
of having been concerned in the murder of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, was carried before the 
committee of the houſe of lords, to whom he 
made the moſt ſolemn declaration of his inno- 
cence; © but Bedloe affirming that he was one of 
the men he ſaw in Somerſet-gardens with the 
& dead body, he was immediately conveyed to 


© Newgate, and confined in the condemned hole. 


« Reing carried before the earl of Shafteſbury, 
© he diſcovered ſome particulars, and promiſed 
© to make a more full confeſſion, if he could be 
* affured of obtaining a free pardon.” What he 
alked being promiſed to him, he was examined 
before the king and council, and acknowledged 
that Godfrey was murdercd in Somerſet-houſe by 


the procurement of two Irith prieſts named Gerard 
and Kelly, Robert Green, cuſhion-keeper to the 
Queen's chapel, and other perſons. 


The following confeſſion was afterwards made 
by Prance to Dr. Lloyd, reſpecting the manner 
in which the murder was committed. He ſaid, 
that“ Hill, Gerard, Kelly, himſelf, and ſome 
* others , refolved to murder Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, as a bitter perſecutor of the Catho- 
* lies, and an enemy to the queen's ſervants. 
That on the twelfth of October, about nine in 
the evening, as he was returning home by the 
water-gate of Somerſet-houſe, Kelly and Berry, 
another of the accomplices, feigned a quarrel ; 
and Hill, after much importunity, prevailed 


* 
** 


— 


_— * 


This was a fin gular declaration, and would almoſt tempt 
one ta think, that Bedloe had paſſed the greater part of his 
ife as a highwayman. | 1 

It may be fair to aſk who were thoſe others, and why 
ae their names concealed? | 
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e on Godfrey, as being a juſtice of the peace, to 
e interpoſe his authority; but he no ſooner en- 
te tered the gate, than Gerard throwing a hand- 
“ Kkerchief about his neck, twiſted it tight, and 
5 diately ſtrangled him.“ 

He faid farther, that “ they then conveyed the 


{© with the aſſiſtance of the other parties, imme- 


body to the houſe of Dr. Godden, where it lay 


*« two nights, and was then removed to another 
6e apartment, where it was ſeen by Bedloe. At 
length they determined to convey it into the 
6e fields, with tlie rings on the fingers, and the 
* money in the pockets, and to thruſt the ſword 


*© through it, that he might be fuppoſed to have 


© murdered himſelf. They accordingly carried 
© the body in a ſedan towards Soho-fields, where 
« Hill waited with a horſe, upon which it was 
% mounted before him, and that they left it in a 
« ditch near Primroſe-hill” _ | 

In conſequence of a trial that followed this de- 
poſition, Green, Hill, and Berry, were convict- 
ed, though ſeveral of the witneſſes materially con- 
tradicted each other; and it remains to this day a 
doubt, whether the parties were guilty of the crime 
for which they ſuffered. dt | 

All the royal influence was exerted in vain, to 
affect the election of members to ſerve in the 
approaching parliament ; but the ſenſations of the 
public were alive to all that had been ſuffered, 
and much more that was apprehended. Reli- 
gion, property, and life were ſuppoſed to be in 
danger; and it was thought highly eſſential, to 
make choice of a parliament that ſhould defeat 
the deſigns of the court, The duke of York now 


retired to Bruſſels with the princeſs, in conſe- 


quence of a written order which the king ſent 
him. „ | 

When the parliament met, the King was ear— 
neſtly deſirous that Sir Thomas Mecrs might be 
elected ſpeaker ; but the houſe re-choſe Seymour, 
whom the King refuſed to approve, and com- 
manded that the commons ſhould make a new 
choice. This produced a violent conteſt; the 
commons inſiſting that the king's approbation was 
matter of mere form, and the king maintaining 
that, as he had the power of rejecting, he was 
not obliged to aſſign any reaſon for ſo doing. At 


length the affair was compromiſed by the election 


of Mr. Gregory, a gentleman of the law, to whom 
the king made no objection. | 
Freſh articles of impeachment were now pre- 


pared againſt lord Danby, and Tongue, Oates, 


Bedloe, and Everard (a new witneſs) were ſum- 
moned to the bar of the houſe, to give evidence 
reſpecting the plot. A vote now paſſed, “ that 
© an horrible conſpiracy had been contrived and 
carried on, for aſſaſſinating the king, deſtroy- 


ing the Proteſtant religion, and ſubverting the 


L 


« government.“ In this vote the peers concurred 
with the commons, and a day was appointed for 
public faſting and humiliation. | 
The king was urgent with the houſe of lords in 
favour of the earl of Danby, who, he alledged, 
had voted in obedience to the orders he had re— 
ceived | ; but he promiſed that he would remove 
him from his preſence, and deprive him of all 


* as —_ 
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t Allowing this to be true, what kind of excuſe does it 
frame! when kings dare dictate to peers how they ſhall vote, 


Great-Britain will have one good reaſon at leaſt to tremble. 


for her liberties, | | 
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his employmetits, in order to give their lordſhips 
ſatisfaction: but the oppoſition againſt Danby | 


was very violent, notwithſtanding the royal inter- 
poſition in his favour, Lord Shafteſbury reviled 
the adminiſtration in the moſt pointed terms, af- 


firming, among other things, that © in England 


e Popery would firſt enter, to pave the way for 
& ſlavery ; but in Scotland, ſlavery had entered, 
“ and Popery would follow *.“ 
A bill was now paſſed; after mueh debate, and 
à conference between the houſes, to oblige Danby 
to ſurrender within a certain -day, on pain of be- 
ing proceeded againſt by an act of attainder, The 
earl was committed priſoner to the Tower, on his 
ſurrender to the uſher of the black-rod. 
Thus critically fituated as affairs were, the king 
aſked the opinion of Sir William Temple, who 
adviſed him to admit into his council the leading 


men in the oppoſition : whereupon the earl of | 


Eſſex was created lord treaſurer in the room of 
Danby, lord Supderland was made ſecretary of 


ſtate, lord Halifax was ſworn of the privy-coun- [| 


eil; and theſe noblemen, with Sir William Tem- 
le, were conſulted on all buſineſs of importance. 
383 though prefident of the council, ad- 
hered to what was called the country party, as the 
king did not honour him with his confidence. 
The people in general were greatly elevated, 
in the hope and expectation that this change of 
men would naturally induce a change of mea- 


ſures; but the commons did not fee things in ſo 


flattering a light; and notwithſtanding the late 
alteration in the miniſtry, they paſſed an unani— 


mous vote, that“ the duke of York being a Ca- 


e tholic, and the preſumptive heir to the crown, 


e was the chief encouragement to the deſigns and 


% plots of the Papiſts againſt the king, and the 
% Proteſtant religion.” 
As an opinion now prevailed, that a bill would 


be framed for excluding the duke of York from | 


the ſucceſſion, the king, in order to prevent ſuch 
a meaſure, made ſome propoſitions to parliament, 
importing, that“ the death of a king, if his ſuc- 
c ceſſor was a Catholic, ſhould not diſſolve the 
* parliament: that during 


& eccleſiaſtical benefices, or ſpiritual offices, upon 
& any but pious and learned Proteſtants ; that no 


& authority of parliament ; that all juſtices of the 
“ peace ſhould be Proteſtants ; and that with re- 
* pard to the militia, no lieutenant of a county 
c ſhould be deprive& of his office, but by order 
er of parliament.” 

The commons, diflatisfied with this offer, pro- 


eceded with a bill to prevent the danger that 
might ariſe from Popery, as well in the reign of | 


They likewiſe or- 


Charles, as of his ſucceffor. 
dered in a bill, for vacating the ſeats of ſuch mem- 
the crown. | ; 

The bigotry, obſtinacy, and arbitrary princi- 
ples of the duke being well known, a bill was 
introduced, importing, that James, duke of 
c York, Albany and Ulſter, ſhould be incapable 


of inheriting the crowns of England, Scotland, 
E and Ireland: that upon the death or reſignation 


1 


LA a. tu. * 


In this it appears, that his lordſhip was miſtaken ; for 
Fopery is not yet eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and moſt proba- 


diy never will, 


the whole courſe of | 
c his reign, he ſhould not be allowed to confer 


9 ets. Dat. 4s 


. þ 


„ 


ders as ſhould accept of any employment under 


% by him ſhould be not only void, b 


4a 


© of the king, the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms 
* ſhould devolve to the perſon next in ſucceſſion 
* to the duke; that all acts of royalty exerciſeg 
ut 
ee tteaſonable; that if he entered any of e 
e mintons, he thould be deemed guilty of hi h 
& treaſon; and that all who ſupported his t 
“ ſhould be puniſhed as rebels and traitors.” 
There was a majority of feventy-nine voices in 
favour of this important bill, which immediately 
paſſed the houſe of commons. The houſe then 
proceeded to an enquiry as to the members W 
received penſions from the court, eighteen of 
whom were diſcovered, The ſtanding army and 
the guards were voted to be illegal; and that great 
bulwark of Engliſh freedom, the Habeas Corpus 
Act, was now brought in, whereby it was enacteg. 
that the judges, under ſevere penalties, fhould graut 
writs, at the requifiton of priſoners, authorizino 
the gaolers to produce them in court, and certify 
the cauſe of their impriſonment. | 
Upon learning that the commons intended to 
draw up a remonſtrance, reſpecting the redreſs of 
grievances, the king prorogued the parliament 
from the twenty- ſeventh of May to the fourteenth 
of Auguſt, Without the advice of council, this 


tle, 


parliament was afterwards diſſolved, and writs 


were iflued for the election of new members. 

On the evidence of Oates, Dugdale, Prance 
and Bedloe, the Jeſuits Whitebread, the provin- 
cial, Harcourt, Gavan, and Turner, were con— 
victed ; but ſentence was poſtponed till after the 
trial of Langhorn, 'the lawyer, whom the ſame 
witnefles had accuſed as a principal agent in the 
conſpiracy. Langhorn repreſented them as miſ- 
creant informers, who had received pardon and 
gratuities for betraying their fellow-ſubjects ; urg- 
ing, therefore, that no credit ought to be given 
to their teſtimony. However, ſentence of death 
was pronounced againſt Langhorn, as well as the 
above-mentioned Jeſuits; and to the laft moment 
of their lives, they all ſolemnly declared them- 
ſelves to be innocent of the charges alledged againſt 
them. Whitebread in particular, renounced the 
maxim, believed by many of the Jeſuits, that it 
was lawful to depoſe and aflaflinate princes. 

On the eighteenth of June, Sir George Wake- 


man, the queen's phyſician, was brought for trial 
“ members of the privy-council, or judges, | 
„ ſhould be appointed or diſplaced, but by the 


before chief juſtice Scroggs. On his firft exami- 
nation, Oates had declared that he knew nothing 
but from common report againſt Sir George ; but 
he now depoſed that he had ſeen a letter written 


| by him to Aſhby, the Jeſuit, adviſing bim to ule 


a milk diet, and the waters at Bath, and jntimat- 
ivg his approbation of the conſpiracy againſt the 
king and government. In his defence, Wakc- 
man remarked on the inconfiſtency of the intot- 
mer's allegations ; and by the evidence of one of 
his own domeſtics, and an apothecary at Bath, 
he proved that he did not write, but dictate the 
letter to Aſhby, and pointed out the abſurdity of 
preſcribing together a milk diet and the uſe of the 


Bath waters: the evidence of Bedloe alſo being 


delivered with prevarication and inconfiſtench, 
Wakeman was acquitted, as were two Benedictine 
monks tried at the ſame time on fimilar accuta- 
tions. On the trial of the above perſons, the 
chief juſtice conducted himſelf with a degree of 
moderation that reflected great honour upon his 
character; but the witneſſes, finding their credit 
entirely ruined, accuſed hin of partiality. 


Towards 


attacked by an intermittipg fever, and the diſtem- 

er being judged dangerous by his phyficians, in 
compliance with the advice of Sunderland, Eſſex, 
and Halifax, he diſpatched a courier to recal the 
duke of Vork from the continent; but his health 
was re-eſtabliſhed before the arrival ot his highneſs, 
The duke of York, knowing that the duke of 
Monmouth was highly favoured by the King, and 
equally eſteemed by the people in general, be- 
came apprehenſive leſt that nobleman ſhould make 

retenfions to the ſucceſſion, and therefore he re- 
fuſed to return to the continent till he ſhould be 


deprived of his commiſſion, and ordered to quit 


the kingdom. Having obtained this point, he 
returned to Bruſſels; but in a ſhort time, that he 


might have an opportunity of immediately re- 


pairing to the metropolis to conciliate the affec- 


tions of the people, in caſe of the death of the 


king bis brother, he obtained permiſſion to eſta- 
þliſh his refidence in Scotland. 1. 
A moſt extraordinary and iniquitous plot was 
at this period contrived, between one Dangerfield 
and a woman named Collief. Dangerfield inti- 
mated, that a plan was in agitation to depoſe the 
king and introduce a new form of government; 
and upon this information, he was ſupplied with 
money, in order to encourage him to detect the 
conſpirators. Having concealed ſome papers of 
a ſedirious nature in the houſe of colonel Man- 
ſell, he conducted ſome officers of the cuſtoms 
to the dwelling, where he pretended that they 
would diſcover a large quantity of ſmuggled goods. 
Upon the houſe being ſearched, the ſeditious pa- 
pers treacherouſly concealed there were found ; 
and upon the matter being inveſtigated in the 
council, it was concluded, that they were forged 
by Dangerfield ; who was ordered into cuſtody, 
and the houſe of his female accomplice, who 
practiſed midwifery for a livelihood, being ſearch- 
ed, the written particulars of the whole conſpi- 
racy were found concealed in a meal-tub *. Upon 
his examination, Dangerfield acknowledged the 
torgery, aſſerting at the ſame time, that the plot 
was contrived by the earl of Caſtlemain, the coun- 
teſs of Powis, and the five lords confined in the 
Tower. The earl and the counteſs were com- 
mitted to the Tower. The information and the 
confeſſion, were utterly diſbelieved by the. people 
in general: but the king countenanced the im- 
poſture. | 3 | 
Charles was repeatedly urged by the earls of 
Halifax and Fflex, to aſſemble the parliament ; 
but as he refuſed to yield to their ſolicitations, 
Eſſex refigned his treaſurer's ſtaff, which was 
given to Laurence Hyde, who, with Sunderland 
and Godolphin, obtained a diſtinguiſhed. place in 
the king's favour. Lord Ruſſel relinquiſhed his 
place at the council-board; Sir William Temple 


retired into the country; and ſome expreſſions uſed || 


by Shafteſbury being interpreted as inſults to the 
king, he was diſmiſſed the council, where he was 
ſucceeded by the earl of Radnor, | 
Exaſperated by his removal from the council, 
afteſbury prevailed upon the duke of Monmouth 
return to England without the king's permiſ- 
ſion; and accompanying him on a tour through 
many parts of the kingdom, procured addreſſes 
rom his friends and dependants, demanding a 
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* In conſequence of this the conſpiracy was called the 
Meal-tub N35 : 2 5 
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Towards the latter end of Auguſt, the king was 
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parliament to be immediately convoked; and ſuch 
a ſpirit of diſcontent did he 2 againſt the go- 
vernment, that an inſurrection was apprehended. 
All the anti-miniſterial members be- A. D i680. 
ing elected to ſerve in the new parliaa 
ment, the ſeſſion was opened in January, when 


the king, repreſenting to them that the ſtate of 


national affairs indiſpenſibly required an intermiſ- 
ſion, prorogued them to the fifteenth of April. 

is majeſty then informed the council, that he 
had commanded the duke of Vork to return to 
court; obſerving, that he conceived his preſence 
to be neceſſary at a juncture when matters were 
under conſideration, in which his intereſt was ma- 


terially concerned. In February the prince ar- 


rived in England, and the king received him in 
the moſt affectionate manner. The court- party 


now retorted upon their antagoniſts, by preſent- 


ing addrefles to the king, wherein they expreſſed 
their abhorrence of the licentious proceedings of 
thoſe perſons who had preſumed to demand a par- 


liament. P e * 


Shafteſbury, who was conſidered as the leader 
of the country- party, determined to exert his ut- 


moſt endeavours to effect the deſtruction of the 
duke of Vork, and for this purpoſe be ſtrenu- 


| oufly- ſupported the pretenſions of the duke of 


Monmouth. He purſued every poſſible meaſure 
to acquire popularity, and cauſed a report to be 
circulated, purporting, that a marriage had been 
actually ſolemnized between the king and Mrs, 
Waters, the duke of Monmouth's mother. Here- 


upon the king diſavowed in council, his having 


been either married or contracted to any but queen 

The earl of Caſtlemain, and Collier the mid- 
wife, were put on their trial, on the charge of 
having been concerned in the meal-tub plot; but 
there being no evidence adduced: to criminate 
them, they were acquitted; and the grand jury 
rejected the bill of indictment againſt the coun- 
teſs of Powis. Bedloe, the informer, died in Au- 
guſt; but a ſhort time previous to his deceaſe, 
he declared, that the queen and the duke of Vork 


were the principals in the deſign of introducing 


the Popith religion, and that the evidence-he had 


advanced againſt the Jeſuits was, in every parti- 


cular, ſtrictly authentic. 125 „ 31 

Though the court- party had lately obtained a 
conſiderable addition of numbers and influence 
among the people, the oppoſition exerted every 
effort to increaſe their popularity; and in this they 


were ſo daring, that the king, alarmed at their 


preſumption, infiited, that his brother ſhould re- 
tire to Scotland, and there remain till the popu- 
lar tumults ſhould ſubſide, His majeſty having 
aſſured the duke, that he would never abandon 
his' intereſts, he, though reluctantly, acquieſced 
in the royal command, | 

Upon the meeting of parliament, Charles in- 
formed them, that he had concluded an, alliance 


with the court of Spain; and pledged his word, 


that he was heartily inclined to. oaks yu with 
them in all reaſonable ' meaſures for. ſecuring the 
Proteſtant religion againſt the innovations of Po- 


pery; he exhorted them to purſue the enquiry 
into the conſpiracy ; requeſted a ſubſidy for the 


ſupport of Tangier ; and repreſented a ſtrict union 
between the parliament and himſelf, as the moſt 
certain means of promoting the public welfare. 
The commons now preſented an addreſs to his 
majeſty, requeſting him to remove Sir George 
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Jefferies, recorder of London; and firſt judge of 
Cheſter, from all public employments. 
The lords Ruſſel and Capel enumerated the 
prievances of the nation, and were ſeconded by a 
great number of members, ſome of whom ſpoke 
of the duke of York in terms of great ſeverity. 
The houſe at length renewed the votes paſſed againſt 
him in a former parliament ; and lord Ruſſel mov- 
ed for the appointment of a committee, to prepare 


4 bill for excluding the duke of York from the 


ſucceſſion. This bill produced violent debates 
among the commons. 
vour of it were lord Ruſſel, Sir William Jones, 
Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Henry Capel, Sir 
William Pulteney, colonel Titus, Treby, Hamp- 
den, and Montague; and it was oppoſed by Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate; Sir John Er- 
neley, chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir William 
Temple, Hyde, and Seymour. It was contend- 
ed by the former party, that the king, lords and 
commons, were inveſted with power to introduce 
alterations in any part of the Engliſh conſtituti- 
on; that the lineal ſucceſſion of the throne had 
been legally ſet aſide; that the expedient had 
been adopted when it had become indiſpenfibly 
neceſſary, in conſequence of the duke's zealous 


attachment to the Popiſh religion, the intimacy | 


of his connexions with Catholic princes, and his 
arbitrary diſpoſition, whereby the revival of Po- 


pery, the perſecution of the Proteſtants, and num- 


berleſs other dreadful calamities were to be ap- 
prehended. It was argued by the other party, 


that the right of ſucceſſion had never been abo- 


tiſhed but by abſolute tyranny, or ſucceſsful uſur- 
pation; that unleſs the nation unanimouſly con- 
curred in defiring a change, violent convulſions 
in the ſtate muſt enſue ; that a legiſlature which 
deviates from the fundamental rules of the con- 
ſtitution, ſubverts the principles of authority on 
which even itſelf is founded; and that ſince it 
was known, that the king would not tamely re- 
linquiſh his right of ſucceſſion, it would be im- 
politic and dangerous to drive him to extremity. 
The bill, however, paſſed the commons by a con- 
ſiderable majority: but it had a very different re- 
ception in the upper houſe, where the whole 
bench of biſhops, except three, declared againſt 
it as a dangerous innovation; and, after a warm 
debate, which was continued till eleven o' clock 
at night, it was rejected by a majority of thirty- 


_ three, 


The fate of the above bill ſerved greatly to in- 


ereaſe the diſguſt of the commons, who, when 


the king ſent them a meſſage, requeſting that they 
would uſe difpatch in the enquiry relating to the 
conſpiracy, and proceed to the trial of the lords 
confined in the Tower, replied, that the delay 


was wholly occafioned by the pernicious councils 


of thoſe perſons, who had perſuaded his majeſty 


to diſſolve the late, and prorogue the preſent par- 
liament. 
to the king, mentioning the danger to which his 


After this they preſented a remonſtrance 


majeſty's partiality to the Papiſts expoſed the na- 
tion; and infinuating, that he was himſelf con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy for ruining the cauſe of 
the Proteſtants. Fon"! 

Happy had it been, had the violence of the 
commons proceeded -no farther. They reſolved 
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„Lord Stafford was the laſt victim to the plot of which 
we have been writing; but whether this conſpiracy was 


Thoſe who ſpoke in fa- 
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to extend the. effects of their vengeance; to tha 
aged and unfortunate lord Stafford. He ng 
brought to trial on the thirteenth of N ovember 


when, notwithſtanding the ſtrength of the ey;. 


| dence produced in his defence, he was convicted 


of treaſon upon the depoſitions of thoſe hirelingg 
of a deſperate party, Dugdale, Oates, and 16. 
berville. Upon hearing the verdict pronounced. 
he exclaimed, “ God's holy name be praifeg.” 
Being brought to the ſcaffold on the twenty, ninth 
of December, in the moſt ſolemn manner he 1 
clared himſelf to be entirely innocent; and there 
was ſomething ſo pathetic in the refignation of 
this unfortunate nobleman, that the populace ex- 
claimed, We believe you, my lord! God bless 
“ you, my lord!“ Even the executioner was not 
proof againſt a ſypathizing ſorrow: he perform. 
ed his office with manifeſt hefitation and relug. 
ance; and he was obſerved to tremble when he 
held up the head, crying, „This is the head of 
cc a4 traitor . e | THO 

A vote was paſſed in the houſe of commons. 
for the introduction of a bill for ſubjecting the 
moſt confiderable Papiſts in the kingdom to ba- 
niſnment. Several other bills, injurious to the 
royal prerogative were propoſed ; and an addreſs 
was preſented to the king, requeſting that he 
would give his aſſent to the bill tor the excluſion 
of James. "I ; | 

Charles informed the commons, that 

their attachment to the bill of exclufi. * P. 1681. 
on, againſt which his own opinion correſponded 
with that of the lords, gave him extreme con- 
cern. He requeſted that they would take under 
their ſerzous conſideration, more cligible methods 
for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, and 
likewiſe the ſtate of the nation, the general fitua- 
tion of affairs in Chriſtendom, means for the ſup- 
port of their allies, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
peace of the kingdom. Previous to this a bill had 
paſſed both houſes, for exempting Proteſtant Non- 


conformiſts from the penalties impoſed by an act 


in the reign of Elizabeth : but when the king 
came to the houſe of lords, to give the royal aſ- 
ſent to this among other bills, it was not pro- 
duced, having been concealed by the clerk of 


the crown, in conſequence of his majeſty's or- 
ders for that purpoſe. 


The commons now drew up articles of im- 


peachment againſt lord chief juſtice Scroggs, ac- 
cuſing him of having diſmiſſed the grand jury of 
Middleſex in an irregular manner, when the duke 


of York was preſented as a Popiſh recuſant, and 


of other unjuſtifiable proceedings. They reſolv- 
ed, that the act of excluſion was the only ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity for the king's life, the Proteſtant 
religion, and the ſafety of the government; that 
till the act was paſſed, they could not, without 
endangering the king's life, and the eſtabliſhed 
religion, grant any further ſupplies; which mea- 
ſure, under the preſent circumſtances, would be 
to betray the confidence repoſed in them by their 
conſtituents ; that all thoſe who bad adviſed his 
majeſty to reſiſt the bill of exclufion, had given 
pernicious council, and were enemies to their king 
and country. A vote was alſo paffed, purpoit- 
ing, that whoever ſhould lend money, or promote 
loans to his majeſty, upon the cuſtoms, exciſe, 
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founded in reality, or merely in imagination, cannot bo 
decided. 34 8 | | 
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| diate rupture had been expected. 


4 ſhould be veſted in a regent; that this office 
© ſhould be conferred upon the princeſs of Orange; | 
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or any other taxes, or accept or purchaſe tallies, 
or anticipations upon any of his majeſty's reve- 
nues, ſhould be liable to proſecution, as an. ene- 
my to parliament. Why es 

Upon receiving information, that the King had 
determined, rather than his brother ſhould ſuſtain 
any injury, to prorogue the parliament, the houſe 
of commons voted, that whoever ſhould adviſe his 
majeſty to prorogue the parliament, ſhould be 
deemed a traitor to the crown of England, and a 
dependant upon, and a promoter of the intereſts 
of the court of France. Exaſperated by theſe 
proceedings, Charles diſſolved the aſſembly, and 
at the ſame time convoked a new parliament to 
meet at Oxford on the twenty-firſt of March. 

On the meeting of the parliament at Oxford, 
the members appeared in arms, and were attend- 
ed by their friends and partizans, as if an imme— 

A number of 
horſemen ſurrounded the repreſentatives for Lon- 
don, wearing ribbons inſcribed, “ No popery, 
« no ſlavery !”-Charles complained of the pro- 
ceedings of the laſt houſe of commons, and ſaid, 
that as he did not mean “ to exerciſe arbitrary 
« power over others, ſo he would not ſuffer it to 
« be exerciſed over himſelf.” He expreſſed his 
wiſhes, that moderation would be ſubſtituted in 
the room of thoſe animoſities which had formerly 
prevailed, and that the coolneſs of deliberation 
would mark their conduct. He ſaid, he was 
anxious that all reaſonable fears reſpecting the 
poſſibility of a Papiſt ſucceeding to the throne 
might be obviated, and declared his readineſs to 
agree to any ſcheme for veſting in Proteſtant hands 
the power of governing, during the lite of any 
king profeffing Popery. _ | 

The commons re- elected their former ſpeaker, 
and gave orders that their votes ſhould be daily 
printed, that the public might be informed of 
their proceedings *; after which they took the 
king's ſpeech into conſideration, and deliberated 
on the expedients which his majeſty had offered, 
in lieu of the bill of excluſion. 

It was now propoſed to the commons, * that 
te the duke ſhould be baniſhed during life, to the 
« diſtance of five hundred miles from any part 
of the Britiſh dominions ; that the government 


« and in caſe of her death, devolve to her fiſter 


“ Anne: that ſhould the duke of York have a 
* ſon, educated in the Proteſtant religion, the 
* faid regent ſhould act during his minority: 
„that though the kingdom ſhould be governed 
in the name of James IT. no man ſhould take 
arms for him, or by virtue of his commiſſion, 
on pain of capital puniſhment ; and that thoſe 
ſhould incur the ſame penalty, who ſhould af- 
firm that the fimple title of king takes away all 
defects mentioned in this act, or in any degree 
eludes the obligation of it: that all officers, 
civil and military, ſhould bind themſelves by 
oath to the obſervance of this ſtatute : that acts 
of the ſame nature ſhould” paſs in the parlia- 
ments of Scotland and Iretand ; that if the 
duke of York ſhould enter either of the three 
kingdoms, he ſhould be excluded, ipſo facto, 
and the ſovereignty devolve on the regent ; that 
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.* This had an honeſt appearance; when ſenators are 


willing the public ſhould know all they do, it looks as if 
they did not mean to do wrong. 1 
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« all Papiſts of any conſideration ſhould be ba- 
6c niſhed by name, and their children educated 
ce in the Proteſtant religion.“ RN 
Though theſe propoſals may be deemed very 
extraordinary, yet they were rejected by the com- 
mons, by whom the bill of exclufion was reſumed ; 
and an order had been made for its being read a 
ſecond time, when the king unexpectedly diſſolv- 
ed the parliament, and went.to Windſor, whence 
he haſtened to London, where he publiſhed a 
proclamation, containing his reaſons for diſſolv- 
ing the laſt parliament, and that immediately pre- 
ceding. | | | TI 

The conſequence of this was, that Charles re- 
ceived addreſſes from every part of the kingdom, 
expreſhve of loyalty, and applauſive of his 
conduct in diſſolving the parliament, Thus flat- 
tered, the king became more arbitrary in his pro- 
ceedings. He looked on the earl of Shafteſbury 
as his greateſt enemy, and cauſed him to be ſent 
to the 'Tower on a charge of high treaſon : ſeve- 
ral other perſons who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
againſt the meaſures of the court, were likewiſe 
impriſoned. Titus Oates was diſcharged from 
his lodgings at Whitehall, by an order of coun- 
cil, and endeavours were uſed to make the whole 
Popiſh plot a matter of ridicule, _ 

A bill of indictment againſt Shafteſbury was 
preferred to the grand jury of London, but it was 
thrown out, as the witneſſes examined were per- 
ſons of the moſt infamous characters, and ſwore 


to circumſtances altogether improbable. A draught 


of an aſſociation was found among the earl's pa- 
pers, but it was not of his writing; nor could it 


be proved that he had communicated it to any 


perſon, or even fignified his approbation of it. 
On the bill being thrown out by the grand jury, 
bonfires were made, and there were the greateſt 
rejoicings throughout the city. 

In Scotland the court-party obtained a confi- 
derable ſhare of influence. In July, the duke 
of York, as King's commiſſioner, aſſembled the 
parliament of that kingdom; and an act was paſſ- 
ed, purporting, that the crown of Scotland had, 
according to the fundamental laws of the monar- 
chy, regularly deſcended to the heir of blood, 
and that the eſtabliſned mode of ſucceſſion could 
not admit of any alteration whatever. An act was 
alſo paſſed for impoſing a teſt-oath upon all per- 
ſons holding public employments, whereby they 
were to acknowledge the ſupremacy of the king, 


renounce the covenant, and eſpouſe the doctrine 


of paſſive obedience. The oath being tendered 
to the carl of Argyle, he ſaid he would adhere to 
it as far as it was conſiſtent with itſelf, and the 
ſafety of the Proteſtant religion; declaring at the 
ſame time, that he did not mean to bind himſelf 
up from endeavouring, by ſuch means as were 
conſiſtent with his loyalty, and the dictates of his 
conſcience, to effect ſuch alterations as ſhould 
promiſe to be advantageous to the church or ſtate. 
In conſequence of this declaration, he was com- 
mitted to priſon, and being brought to trial, was 
convicted of perjury, and ſentenced to ſuffer death. 
An order being given for execution to be ſuſpend- 
edtill the king's further pleaſure ſhould be known, 
the earl effected an eſcape, and took refuge under 
the protection of the States General. 

It was pretended by the adherents of the duke, 
that he entertained no deſign againſt the life of 


Argyle, but was only defirous of ſuppreſſing that 


| extenſive hereditary juriſdiction by which he main- 


tained 
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tained a dangerous authority in the Highlands. 
The king having conquered all oppoſition, the 
duke repaired to London, and obtained ſo great 
an influence over his brother, that the govern- 


ment of England, Scotland, and Ireland, was, 
in effect, under his direction. | 


In the beginning of this year, the 
A. Y. 1023. duke Ee . 5 the veſ- 
ſel ſtruck on a ſand- bank and was loſt, The duke, 
and ſome perſons whom he named for admittance, 
were ſaved in the long- boat. It will ſcarcely be 
credited, though the fact 1s authentic, that he 
| was careful to preſerve. a number of favourite 
dogs, even at the expence of the lives of many 
of his fellow-creatures, ſome of whom were of 
diſtinguiſhed rank. 

Diſguſted by the teſt-oath, the impoſition of 
which was the cauſe of very ſevere oppreſſion, the 
people of Scotland reſolved to retire to ſome other 
country, where they might enjoy that liberty of 
conſcience which was denied them at home, In 
purſuance of this defign, they diſpatched agents 
to London to treat with the proprietors of Caro- 
lina, on the ſubject of their ſettling in that colo- 
ny. The duke being apprized of their intention, 
found means to conciliate the affections of the no- 
bility and clergy ; and the latter wrote to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, highly extolling the equity 
and mildneſs of the duke's adminiſtration in ge- 
neral, and in particular commending the pious 
Zeal with which he endeavoured to promote the 
intereſt of the church, _ 

Having now eſtabliſhed himſelf in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of abſolute power, the king reſolved to hu- 
miliate the Preſbyterians, and had recourſe to the 
moſt unjuſtifiable meaſures for the accompliſh- 
ment of his deſign. The animoſity that had long 
prevailed between the two parties, was increaſed 
to a violent and rancorous hatred, and the king 
declared himſelf the head of a faction. The in- 
dependency of the city of London was ſtill pre- 
ſerved; and the ſheriff had ſufficient influence 
over the grand jury, to protect the Preſbyterians 


refident in the metropolis from oppreſſion. Charles 


contrived to attach to his intereſt Sir John Moor, 
the lord mayor of London; and nominated two 
perſons for ſheriffs, who he was conſcious would 
prove ſubſervient to the meaſures of adminiſtration; 
and a citizen of equal pliancy was found to ſucceed 
| Moor, upon the expiration of his mayoralty. 

So alarmed was the earl of Shafteſbury by theſe 
circumſtances, that in order to provide for his per- 


ſonal ſafety, he precipitately retreated to Holland, 


though he had before urged in parliament, the 
ruin of that country in theſe remarkable words, 
Delenda eſt Carthago. 
minions of the States General, he ſurvived only 
a few days. N 

The king was conſcious, that the 
D magiſtracy 0 London were ſincerely 
attached to his intereſts; yet he apprehended a 


and that his meaſures would be annually conteſt- 
ed in London, and all the other corporations un- 
der the influence of the Preſbytery ; and he there- 
fore ſuggeſted means for eſtabliſhing deſpotic ſway 
over all the corporations of the kingdom. The 
firſt meaſure he adopted for this purpoſe, was the 
iſſuing a writ of 5 Quo warranto” againſt the 

city of London, which preſcribed an enquiry into 


„This John Hampden was grandſon to the famous Pa- 


triot of that name, who, in the reign of Charles I, fo reſo- |/ 


ed had, in two inſtances, been forfeited. 


1 * 


After his arrival in the do- 


of ENGLAND. 


the validiry of the city charter, which he pretend. 
The 
firſt was, their having impoſed a toll for defray. 
ing the expence of rebuilding their markets; the 
other, their having, in a late addreſs, reflected 
on the king and government. The cauſe beine 
brought to trial in the court of King's Bench, the 
council in behalf of the city proved, that all cor. 
poratiorſs were inveſted with the privilege of ct. 
bliſhing bye-laws ; that the people had an unali— 
enable right to petition the -fovereign ; that the 
addreſs contained no reflection upon the King, 
though it conveyed a cenſure againſt thoſe evil 
counſellors who had adviſed him to prorogue the 
parliament ; and likewiſe inſiſted, that if the ma— 
giſtrates were guilty of the facts alledged againſt 
them, they were liable to puniſhment as indivi- 
duals, but that their delinquency could not be un. 
derſtood by the court, as a ground for annihilate 
ing the corporation. 
Notwithſtanding the cogency of the arguments 
advanced in favour of the city, the judges, who 
were entirely under the influence of the miniſtry, 
decreed, that the privileges of the city were for. 
feited, and that the charter was now entirely at 
the diſpoſal of the king: but it was determincd, 
that this judgment ſhould not be entered upon re- 
cord, till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known, 
A common council being ſummoned, the majo— 
rity agreed quietly to ſubmit to the ſentence, be- 
fore it ſhould be recorded; and an addreſs being 
preſented expreſſive of their acquieſcence, bis 
majeſty propoſed to reſtore the charter on the fol- 
lowing conditions: That no mayor or other officer 
of the corporation, ſhould exerciſe his authority, 
until his election ſhould be confirmed under the 
king's ſign manual; that if his majeſty ſhould not 
approve of their choice of a mayor and ſheritls, 
a new election thould take place; ard provided 
the ſecond choice ſhould prove diſagreeable to the 
king, he ſhould have the power of appointing 
perſons to ſupply the vacant places; that the 
mayor and court of aldermen ſhould be empoy- 
ered to diſplace any alderman, with the approba— 
tion of the king; that ſhould any alderman be 
deemed unqualified by the court of aldermen, the 
ward ſhould- proceed to elect another officer in 
his room; and in caſe of the ſ-cond not mect- 
ing the approbation of the court, a third ſhould 
be choſen by the court itſelf; and that the jul- 
tices of the peace in London, ſhould act by vir- 
tue only of the king's commiſſion. Theſe rigour- 
ous terms being reported to the common council, 
they were accepted, there being a majority of 
eighteen voices in their favour, The fate of the 
city of London proved exccedingly alarming to 
many other corporations, who ſurrendering up 
their charters to the King, were under the necet- 


| ſity of paying large ſums for their redemption. 


Previous to his departure for Holland, the carl 


i ; of Shafteſbury had engaged the duke of Mon- 
formidable oppoſition at the approaching election, | 


mouth, and the lords Ruſſel and Grey, to take 
up arms in order to oppoſe the ſucceſſion of the 
duke of York, upon the demiſe of king Charles, 
and with theſe noblemen the earls of Eſſex and 
Saliſbury afterwards aſſociated themſelves. The 
remaining leaders of the conſpirators were, the 
duke of Monmouth, the earl of Eſſex, the lords 
Ruſſel and Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John 
Hampden “. | | 


— 


lutely oppoſed the impoſition of che arbitrary tax of ſhips 


money, | 


Theſe 


As 


* 
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Theſe perſons held a correſpondenee with Ar- 

yle and the male-contents in Scotland, and per- 
ſerered in the reſolution of fomenting an inſur- 
rection; but it ſhould be obſerved, that though 
engaged in one cauſe, they were actuated by dif- 
ferent motives. Sidney entertained republican 
principles; the view of Howard was to gratity 
his own ambition; Eſſex was defirous of intro- 
ducing a republican government; Ruflel and 
Hampden were for excluding the duke of York, 
and redreſſing all public grievances ; and the duke 
of Monmouth afpired to the poſſeſſion of the 
ſceptre of England. 


A kind of ſubordinate conſpiracy was formed 
by colonel Rumſey, lieutenant-colonel, Walcot, 


and others, who propoſed to aſſaſſinate the king 
on bis return from Newmarket, A farm on the 
Newmarket road, called the Rye-houſe, was in 
the poſſeſſion of one of the conſpirators named 
Rumbald; and hence the conſpiracy was deno- 
minated the Rye-houſe plot. It was agreed, that 


by overturning a cart in the highway adjacent to 


Rumbald's farm, the king's coach ſhould be ſtop- 
ped, and that his majeſty ſhould be ſhot by ſome 
of the conſpirators concealed behind the hedges ; 
and it was further reſolved, that while Rumſey 
ſhould be employed in making preparations for 
the murder, the king's guards ſhould be attacked 
by a company of forty bhorſemen, under the com- 
mand of Walcot. While the conipirators were 
engaged in the above deliberations, the palace-in 


which the king refided 'at Newmarket took fire ; 


in conſequence of which, his majeſty ſet out for 
London before the time appointed for his depar- 
ture; and by that means, the plan concerted for 
his deſtruction was entirely fruſtrated. 1 

A man named Keiling, who had been engaged 
in the conſpiracy, apprehending a proſecution, 
on account of his having arreſted the lord mayor, 
diſcovered the particulars of the plot to the mini- 
fry, under the expectation of obtaining a pardon, 
Upon learning that Keiling had betrayed them, 
colonel Rumſey, and Welt a lawyer, ſurrender- 
ed themſelves as evidences for the crown, in the 


hope of preſerving their own lives. Warrants 


being ifſued for apprehending the conſpirators, 
the duke of Monmouth abſconded ; Grey was ar- 


reſted, but he eſcaped from the meſſenger who 


had him in cuſtody ; Ruflel was taken and com- 
mitted to priſon, and many others were alſo ſe- 


_ cured; but Howard obtained a pardon by infa- 


mouſly betraying his friends, the earl of Eflex, 


Sidney, and Hampden, who were apprehended 


in conſequence of his information, 

Upon the evidence of Rumſey and Weſt, Wal- 
cot, Hone, and Rouſe, were tried and convicted, 
They met their fate with compoſure and reſigna- 
tion, acknowledging the juſtice of their ſentence. 
The ſame evidences were produced againſt lord 
Ruſſel, whom, however, it was evident, that they 
accuſed with great reluctance. Lord Howard de- 
poſed, that Ruſſel was concerned in the defign of 
creating an inſurrection ; but all the witneſſes 
concurred in giving teſtimony, that he was in no 
manner engaged in, or privy to, the plan concerted 
for deſtroy ing the king. Lord Ruflel was highly 


— — am 


The exalted generoſity of theſe offers, of the ſincerity 
of which there is no reaſon to doubt, could only he equalled 
by che ſubſequent behaviour of Ruſſel. The parties were 
equally ambitious of becoming facrifices to a reciprocal 
tnendihip, which would have * honour to the greateſt 


32 


| 


hs 
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eſteemed by the people in general, and his virtues, 
ard many amiable qualities, extorted veneration 
even from his enemies; He had a ſpirit too high, 
to permit him to diſavow having been concerned 
in the conſpiracy : but the laws againſt treaſon 
were ſtrained to produce his conviction. After 
ſentence had been pronounced upon him, very 
powerful intereſt was made in his behalf; His 
antient father, the earl of Bedford; offered the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth an hundred thouſand 
pounds, on condition of her procuring a pardon. 
The unhappy culprit's wife, daughter of the earl 
of. Southampton, threw herſelf at the feet of the 
king, and in the moſt pathetic manner, pleaded 
in behalf of her huſband, urging the merits of 
her father in behalf of her condemned conſort. 
But Charles dreaded the popularity Ruſſel had ac- 
quired, and the independent principles he entertain- 
ed : he had refuſed to acknowledge that they had 
authority to remit the barbarous part of the ſen- 
tence pronounced againſt lord Strafford, and op- 
poſed him ſo vigorouſly in the late parliament, 
as to exaſperate him to a degree of the moſt im- 
placable enmity, | | 
According to the ſentence pronounced againſt 
Ruflel, he was to ſuffer on the gallows ; but the 


king commanded that he ſhould be beheaded, 


meet his fate. | 
During his laſt interview with his lady, ſo care- 


ſaying, 4 My lord Ruffel ſhall find that Iam poſ- 
*« ſfetled of that prerogative which he thought fit 
{© to deny me in the caſe of lord Strafford.” Lord 
Cavendiſh, who had long lived on terms of the 


moſt intimate friendſhip with Ruſſel, propoſed to 


favour his eſcape, by changing apparel with him, 
and ſubmitting to all the conſequences of remain— 
ing in priſon in his room; and the duke of Mon- 
mouth ſent him a meſſage, declaring, that he 


would willingly furrender himſelf, if there was 


the leaſt reaſon to imagine that meaſure would 
operate towards ſaving his life . Theſe generous 


propoſals Ruflel nobly declined, obſerving, with 
the fortitude that peculiarly marked his charac- 


ter, that he foreſaw, and was fully prepared to 


ful was ſhe not to interrupt the tranquillity he 
maintained, though the period of his diſſolution 
was ſo nearly approaching, that ſhe reſolutely con- 
tended with the keen anguiſh that wrung her heart, 
and fo far ſucceeded, as not to ſhed a tear. Hay- 


ing parted with his lady, he exclaimed, “ Now 


{© the bitterneſs of death is paſſed ;” and from 
that moment he betrayed no ſymptom of diſcom- 
poſure. Immediately before being conducted to 
the place of execution, he wound up his watch, 


ſaying, while his countenance indicated the moſt 


perfect tranquillity of mind, “ I have now done 


“with time, and muſt henceforth think only of 
6 eternity.“ | 5% 

That the triumph of the court might be ren- 
dered more conſpicuous, by the noble priſoner 
being conveyed through the city, the ſcaffold was 
erected in Lincoln's-inn-fields, He was brought 
from the Tower to the place of execution in a 
coach, being attended by Tillotſon and Burnet, 
with whom he joined in fefvent prayer. As he 
paſſed through the ſtreets, the populace lamented 


1 


characters of antiquity. Ruſſel approved himſelf inſpired 
| by that magnanimous ſpirit of heroiſm, which the others 


only profeſſed: but, had they been put to the trial, in all 


probability they would have met their fate with equal con- 


ſtancy. 
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the fate of a man, for whoſe virtues they enter- 
tained the higheſt veneration. Having aſcended 


the ſcaffold, he preſented to the ſheriffs a paper, 


expreſſive of his abhorrence of Popery, and aſ- 
ſerting, that he was entirely innocent of any de- 
fign againſt the life of the king. Having fer- 
vently prayed, that the Almighty would preſerve 
his majeſty and the Proteſtant religion, he laid 
his neck upon the block, and ſubmutted to the 
fatal ſtroke with unſhaken fortitude. 

The trial of Algernon Sidney, who had been 
materially concerned in the war againſt the king's 
father, though he vigorouſly oppoſed the uſurpa- 
tion of Cromwell, ſucceeded that of Ruſſel. The 
only evidence who appeared in ſupport of the pro- 
ſecution was lord Howard; but ſome manuſcripts 
on the ſubje& of government, found among his 
papers, were produced in court, and theſe were 
affirmed to be as ſubſtantial evidence as that of 
living witnefſes, The papers were written in de- 
fence of liberty, maintaining the original contract 
upon which government was founded, and from 
which all power was derived; the lawfulneſs of. 

reſiſting all tyrannical and oppreſfive meaſures ; 
and the maxim of preferring a republican to a mo- 
narchical government. No proof was adduced of 
the papers having been actually written by the 
Priſoner, or that he had expoſed them to any per- 
ſon whatever; nor did they contain a ſingle cir- 
cumſtance of a treaſonable nature. 
In his defence, Sidney inſiſted that he could 
not legally be convicted, ſince the law of the 
land poſitively expreſſed, that, in caſes of treaſon, 
two living witneſſes were neceſſary to ſubſtantiate 
the accuſations. The truly infamous Jefferies 
preſided at this trial, and in delivering the charge 
to the jury, who had been packed for the pur- 
poſe of convicting Sidney, whether innocent or 
guilty, he denied that the arguments of the pri- 
ſoner had any foundation in law. 17625 
Sidney being convicted, he complained of the 
iniquitous proceedings on his trial; but fo far 
from diſavowing his connexion with lord Ruſſel, 
and the other conſpirators, he declared that it was 
his higheſt glory to ſuffer for the good old cauſe, 
which he had ſtrictly adhered to from an early pe- 
riod of life. In a few days after receiving ſen- 
tence, Sidney ſuffered public execution. Hamp- 
den being indicted for a miſdemeanor, lord How- 


ard was the only evidence againſt him alſo. Hamp- | 


den was caſt in a penalty of forty thouſand pounds. 

Sir Thomas Armſtrong, againſt whom ſentence 
of outlawry had been paſſed, for having been con- 
cerned in the late conſpiracy, was betrayed into 
the hands of Chudleigh, the Engliſh miniſter in 
Holland, who ſent him a priſoner to England. 
The time limited for his ſurrender not being ex- 


. * was entitled by the ſtatute. Judge Jefferies 
averred, that, as he did not voluntarily ſurrender 
himſelf, he was not entitled to the benefit of the 
ſtatute; and after groſsly inſulting him from the 
bench, ſentenced him to ſuffer death as -a traitor, 
He ſubmitted to the fate denounced upon him 
with manly fortitude. 
On the morning when lord Ruſſel was exe- 
cuted, the earl of Eſſex was found dead in his 
apartment in the Tower, his throat being cut from 
ear to ear. The coroner's inqueſt brought in their 


verdict ſelf- murder: but there were ſome circum- 


ſtances which ſeemed to juſtify an opinion, that 
he did not deſtroy himſelf; two children, in par- 


ired, Sir Thomas claimed a fair trial, to which 


1 
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; circumſtances relating to this extraordinar 
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ticular, aſſerted, that they ſaw a hand throw + 
bloody razor from the caſement of the earl's apart. 
ment. A minute enquiry was made into all the 
7 al . 
by the direction of lady Eſſex, who e 
cated the reſult to Dr. Burnet, by whom ſhe was 
aſſured, that there was no foundation for inſti. 
tuting a proſecution *#, _ . 

A correſpondence was maintained between the 


[| duke of Monmouth and Argyle, through whoſe 


means the duke hoped to be joined by the cove. 
nanters in Scotland. Argyle, who was then ref... 
dent in Holland, engaged to ſupply the coye. 
nanters with arms, provided that Monmouth would 
furniſh him with eight thouſand pounds. Bailie 
of Jerviſwood, to whoſe management this buſi. 
neſs was to be in a great meaſure intruſted, being 
apprehended among ſeveral perſons concerned in 
the late conſpiracy, the miniſtry, as they could 
not find evidence {ſufficient to convict him, inſiſt. 
ed that he ſhould exculpate himſelf upon oath, of 
all ſuſpicion of having been engaged in the Rye. 
houſe plot. He remonſtrated againſt this pro- 
cedure as tyrannical and inhuman, and refuſed to 
anſwer interrogatories upon oath ; in conſequence 
of which he was committed to priſon, and fined 
in a penalty of fix thouſand pounds. | 
Deeming the puniſhment inflicted upon Bailie 
not ſufficiently ſevere, the duke of York directed 


the miniſtry to ſearch for effectual evidence againſt 


him ; and they had recourſe to the moſt iniqui- 
tous means for gratifying the enmity of the duke, 
The earl of Tarras, who had himſelf been im- 
priſoned on account of the conſpiracy, and Mur- 
ray, of Philliphaugh, were . prevailed upon by 
threats and promiſes, to depoſe upon. oath, that 
Bailie had tampered with them, evidently with 
a defign of exciting an inſurrection. On the falſe 
evidence of theſe proſtitute witneſſes, the unha - 
py man was convicted of treaſon. Being already - } 
reduced to the brink of the grave. by illneſs, 
which was increaſed by ſevere treatment, the in- 
human judge, apprehending that death would 
diſappoint the duke of his revenge, ordered Bailie 
to be executed immediately after ſentence had 
been pronounced againſt him; and in his laſt mo- 
ments, he denied having harboured any deſign in- 
jurious to the king's ſafety. Fn 
Charles now exerted every effort in his power 
to ingratiate the eſteem of his ſubjects ; and con- 
ſcious that the ſuſpicion of his attachment to the 
Popiſh religion was the principal cauſe of his un- 
- 
popularity, he formed the reſolution of propoſing 
a matrimonial alliance between his niece, the prin- 
ceſs Anne, and prince George, ſon of the king of 
— ˙ WITT, 2a in 5 
The duke of Vork had ſo greatly increaſed bis 
power and reputation, that he was now become 
terrible even to the miniſtry : and the earl of Ha- 
lifax determined to leſſen his influence, by op- 
poſing to it that of the duke of Monmouth. 
Having diſcovered the retreat where Monmouth 
had taken refuge, he prevailed upon him_to write 
twice to the king in a ſtyle of humiliation ; and 
theſe addreſſes having revived his majeſty's pa- 
ternal affection, he permitted Monmouth to fe- 
turn to court, and endeavoured to effect a recon- 
ciliation between him and the duke of York. The 


— 


It is recorded by Burnet, that the earl of Eſſex was a 


ſtrong advocate in defence of ſuicide, and that he was much 


wh - King” 


ſuhject to fits of melancholy, 
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Tax HISTORY os ENGLAN P. 
The character of Charles II. is depicted by | 


king alſo convened an extraordinary council, pur- | 


oſely to acquaint the members of Monmouth's 


Encere repentance ; anda paper declaratory of the 


reconciliation was printed in the London Gazette. 
Upon finding that he had incurred diſgrace by 
his confeſſion, Monmouth, immediately after he 
had obtained a pardon, under the uſual formali- 
ties, denied that he had made any conceſſions 
whatever. This duplicity of conduct fo incenſed 
the king, that he baniſhed the duke from court, 
and ſoon after commanded him to leave the king- 
"Racing to Hollind, Monmouth experienced 
a cordial reception from the prince of Orange, 
and he ſometime afterwards held a correſpondence 
by letter with the king his father : but this cir- 
cumſtance was kept profoundly ſecret from the 
duke of York,” 5 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance 
A.D. 1684. that occurred in the courſe of this year, 
was the king's inward diſſatisfaction, which he 


the king's uneafineſs to the dread of the conſe- 
quences of his unpopular adminiftration, and 
others to the impoveriſhed ſtate of his finances. 

p An opinion prevailed, that Charles 
6. 0: 199 being at,length convinced of the errors 
of his conduct, had reſolved to introduce a reform 
in government, to ſend the duke of York abroad, 
recall Monmouth, convene a new parliament, and 
diſplace his unpopular miniſters. 
were his deſigns, they were prevented being car- 
ried into execution by his death, which hap- 
pened on the ſixth of February, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age, and the twenty-fifth of his reign. 
Several circumſtances concurred to juſtify a ſuſ- 
picion that the king was poiſoned by the Papiſts, 
but no proof of this could be produced. 

During his illneſs, the ſacrament was admini- 
ſtered to the king according to the rites of the 
church of Rome, Two of his manuſcripts, writ- 
ten in defence of the Catholic religion, were found 


in his cloſet; and the duke cauſed them to be| 
publiſhed, thereby ſtigmatizing the memory of | 


his deceaſed brother; and, at the ſame time, af- 


9 


— 


Whatever 


fording a proof of his on bigotry and ſuperſtition. 


& 


four contemporary writers, according to their re- 
ſpective prejudices and political principles. The 
duke of Buckingham has certainly proved a want 
of candour in putting him upon an equality with 
the Roman emperor Tiberius, with reſpe& to a 
cruel and infincere diſpoſition ; and the other three 
were partial in the oppoſite extreme, by palliating 


his vices, magnifying his good qualities, and al⸗ 


cribing to him virtues that he did not poſſeſs. 
Charles was often guilty of cruelty and injuſ- 


tice; he was addicted to comply with requeſts 


which he ought to have rejected; and theſe fail- 
ings did not ſo much ariſe from principle, as 
from his attention being diverted from an exami- 
nation into the merits of cafes ſubmitted to him. 
Though he was deſtitute of perſeverance and re- 
ſolution, he was ambitious of power; he was de- 
firous of popularity, but had not the addreſs ne- 
ceflary for conciliating the affections of his ſub- 


' jects : though his mind was ſufficiently penetrat- 
I ; : ; . E 
endeavoured to conceal under the appearance- of | 
gaiety and good humour. Some writers aſcribe | 


ing for the inveſtigation of the ceconomy of go- 
vernment, and the maxims of policy, his exceſ- 
five love of eaſe and luxurious pleaſure diſquali- 
fied him for thoſe elaborate diſquiſitions. 


King Charles had no legitimate offspring, but 


he-had a great many children by ſeveral of his 
concubines. By Mrs. Lucy Walters; he had James, 
duke of Monmouth ; by Mrs. Killigrew, created 
viſcounteſs Shannon, Charlotte-Jemima-Henrierta- 
Maria; by Mrs Catherine Peg, Charles Fitz Charles, 
ear] of Plymouth ; by Mrs. Barbara Villiers, cre- 
ated lady Nonſuch, counteſs of Southampton, and 
ducheſs of Cleveland, Charles Fitz-Roy, duke 


of Southampton, Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Graf- 


ton, George Fitz-Roy, duke of Northumber- 
land, and three daughters; by Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn, 
Charles Beauclerk, duke of St. Alban's, and James 
Beauclerk ; by Louiſa de Querouaille (a native 


of France) ducheſs of Portſmouth, Charles Le- 


nox, duke of Richmond ; by Mrs. Mary Davis, 
Mary Tudor, married to Francis lord Ratcliffe, 
earl of Derwentwater. 1 

Sir Iſaac Newton, Sydenham, Butler, Dryden, 
Wycherley, Otway, Buckingham, Rocheſter, and 
Temple, flouriſhed in this reign. | 


NJ T Otwithſtanding the known attachment of 
1'N James, duke of York, to the Popiſh reli— 
gion, and the great unpopularity of his charac- 
ter, he ſucceeded his brother in the ſovereignty, 
and was proclaimed without the leaſt appearance 
of tumult or oppoſition. He convened a council 
to fit in Whitehall on the very day of his advance- 
ment to the throne, and in a moſt flattering ſpeech 
allured them, * that he would conſtantly endea- 
** vour to preſerve the government, both in church 
and ſtate, as it was then eſtabliſhed by law; 
that he would never invade any man's proper- 
ty, but would go as far as any man in preſerv- 
ing the nation in all' its juſt rights and liber- 


« 
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by the public with infinite ſatisfaction; but the 


conduct of James ſoon convinced them, that all 


their hopes of future happineſs would be diſap- 
pointed, | | 
Judging it prudent to commence his reign with 
ſome popular act, the king iſſued a proclamation 
for continuing all perſons who had enjoyed offices 
under the late reign, in their ſeveral employ- 


ments. Rocheſter was lord high treaſurer, his 


brother Clarendon was keeper of the privy-ſeal, 
and Halifax was preſident of the council. On the 
twenty-third of April, being St. George's day, 
the ag and queen were crowned by archbiſhop 


ties.“ This ſpeech being printed, it was read 


ſerved, that the royal 


Sancroft z and _— the ceremony it was ob- 
jadem was too large for his 


85 head, 
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head, and ſhook from fide to fide, which the ſu- |] and a third enſued, pronouncing Albemarle à tra: 
perſtitious part of the ſpectators underſtood as an || tor. He marched to Bridgewater, where he = 
unfavourable omen. f | favourably received, and proceeded to the nc; % 
A ſhort time previous to the meeting of parlia- || bourhood of Briſtol, the people of which Sol 
ment, Titus Oates was tried in the court of King's || were diſpoſed to join him, but they were reſtrain. 
Bench, for having been guilty of perjury in the ed by the preſence of the duke of Beaufort, their 
evidence he adduced with regard to the Popiſh || governor. . 3 od "Math 
plot. He was convicted on two indictments, upon The regular” troops being diſperſed in different 
the evidence of more than twenty witneſſes, al- parts of the kingdom, the king, alarmed at the 
moſt the whole of whom were Papiſts, ſeminary || progreſs made by Monmouth, ordered the m 
priefts, and Jeſuits from St. Omer's. Oates was || tia of the weſtern counties to be embodied, and 
convicted on both indictments, more through f recalled from the ſervice of the States General 
the partiality of judge Jefferies than the merits of || fix regiments of Engliſh and Scottiſh troo g. 


— Iz 


ili 


the cauſe. He was ſentenced to pay a thouſand 
marks on each indictment, to be ſtripped of his 
canonical habit, to ſtand twice in the pillory in 
the ſpace of three days, and once in every follow- 
ing year, to be whipped from Aldgate to New- 


gate, and on the next day from Newgate to Ty- 


burn, and to be impriſoned for life. He ſubmit- 


ted to this rigorous ſentence with great reſoluti- 
on: but it was next to a miracle that he did not 


periſh under the whipping, which was ſo ſevere, 
as to occaſion him to faint ſeveral times. In a 
ſhort time after, Thomas Dangerfield was tried, 
and ſentenced to pay five hundred pounds, and to 
be whipped in the ſame manner as Oates ; but 


the diſcipline was not adminiſtered with the ſeve- 
. rity which the other had experienced. As Dan- 


perfield was returning from the ſecond whipping 


in a coach, he was inſulted by a man named 


Frances, who, upon his inſolence being rebuked, 
thruſt a cane into the poor man's eye with ſuch 


force, that in a ſhort time he died in great agony. 


Frances was deſervedly hanged for the above act 
of wanton barbarity. - 5 
Information being received that the duke of 
Monmouth had landed on the weſtern coaſt, the 
parliament preſented an addreſs to the king, aſ- 


ſon and government, and that they would ule 
their beſt endeavours for ſuppreſſing the rebelli- 


on; and having granted him a ſubſidy of four 
hundred thouſand pounds, they adjourned. 


James having. aſcended the throne without op- 
poſition, the duke of Monmouth was defirous of 


poſtponing any attempt till ſome favourable op- 


portunity ſhould offer for facilitating his advance- 


ment to the ſovereignty ; but, yielding to the im- | 
petuofity of the earl of Argyle and his other ad- 


herents, he precipitated himſelf upon deſtruction. 
The duke publiſhed a manifeſto,” reproaching 
the king as author of the fire of London, the al- 


Hance with France, the two Dutch wars, the mur- 


der of Godfrey, the aſſaſſination of Eſſex, the 


diſſolution of parliaments, the ſubordination of 
Juries, and the moſt flagrant acts of tyranny and 


oppreſſion ; at the ſame time inviting the public 


of national grievances. ; 9 
Learning that the duke of Albemarle was ad- 
vancing with a ſtrong body of militia to inveſt 


Lyme in Dorſetſhire, where he was now poſted, 
be marched to Axminſter, and Albemarle made 
The duke was received at 
Taunton with loud acclamations, and his army 


a precipitate retreat. 


being conſiderably increaſed, he aſſumed the title 
of king of England, and was proclaimed with 
much ſolemnity. After this he publiſhed a pro- 


elamation, ſetting a price upon the head of the 
duke of York, this. was followed by another, de- 
_ - Ching the parliament to be a {editious aflembly ; 


* 


ſuring him of their zealous attachment to his per- 


| 


preſerving his life, 


Having collected about three thouſand foot and 
dragoons, James appointed the earl of Feverſham 
to the command of this ſmall army, which took 


| poſt at Sedgemoor. Having returned to Bridge. 


water, Monmouth determined to make a vigorous 
ch upon the enemy, leſt they ſhould ſurround 
im. | | $ 

At day-break the battle began, and after a con. 
teſt of three hours, victory declared in favour of 
the royaliſts, who purſued the enemy with great 
ſlaughter. The duke retired from the field with 
about fifty cavalry, but his followers being ſon 
diſperſed, he rode tbwards Dorſetſhire, till his 
horſe, through exceſſive fatigue, was unable to 
carry him any farther. He then diſmounted, and 
after exchanging cloaths with a ſhepherd, fled on 
foot, attended only by a German count, who had 
accompanied him from Holland. His ſpirits be. 
ing entirely exhauſted by hunger and fatigue, he 
laid down in a ditch, and covered himſelf with 
fern. The ſhepherd being found in Monmouth's 
apparel, he was conducted to lord Lumley, who, 
in a ſhort time after, diſcovered the duke in the 
moſt forlorn and wretched condition, having in 


| his pocket ſome peas which he had gathered in 


the fields to ſupport life. | 

Upon being leized, the duke burſt into tears; 
and preſently after he wrote to James in a ſtyle 
of the moſt abject humiliation, in the hope of 
The penitence and ſorrow of 
Monmouth induced James to believe, that he 
might be prevailed upon to betray his accom- 
plices, and therefore he ordered. him into his 
preſence, Though extremely anxious to fave him- 


ſelf from an ignominious death, the unfortunate 


duke abhorred the idea of treachery towards his 
friends; and finding all his intreaties ineffectual, 
he prepared to meet his fate with a ſpirit becom- 
ing the dignity of his character, | 

The unfortunate Monmouth, who was univer- 
ſally eſteemed by the people, was conducted to 
the ſcaffold amidſt the commiſerations of an im- 
menſe concourſe of ſpectators; and having laid 
his neck upon the block, and given the ſignal 


| that he was ready to die, the executioner ſtruck 
to join him, in endeavouring to procure a redreſs | 


three times ineffectually, and then threw down 
the axe; but the ſheriffs compelling him to re- 
ſume the inſtrument of death, he again ſtruck 
thrice before he ſevered the head from the body. 
Monmouth was brave, generous, fincere, and hu- 
mane, but open to flattery. He was induced by 
ambition to engage-in undettakings that he was 
not qualified to execute, and to aſpire to honours 
to which he had no legal pretenſions. | 
The barbarity which the king's officers exer- 
ciſed upon the priſoners taken at Sedgemoor, ex- 
ceeds all deſcription. Immediately after the bat- 
tle, about twenty of theſe unfortupate people 


| were hanged by command of the earl of Feverſham. 


Colonel 
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Colonel Kirke ſubjected nineteen. to a ſimilar fate 
at Bridgewater. 1 his monſter of cruelty, who 
had ſerved at Tangier, continued occaſionally to 
cauſe others to be executed merely for his diver- 
fot, and their deaths were attended by circum- 
{ances of the moſt ſhocking and wanton barba- 
ry, He permitted his troops to live upon free 
uarters, and was accuſtomed, by way of plea- 


fantry, to call his regiment “ Kirke's lambs,“ an 


appellation which was long remembered with hor- 
ror by the people of Somerſetſhire. | 

The infamous judge Jeficrics, the agent of the 
king's vengeance, was now ſent on the weſtern 
circuit to compleat the horrid tragedy. At Dor- 
cheſter nine and twenty perſons were ordered for 
execution immediately after conviction. Equal 
ſererities were practiſed at Taunton and Exeter, 
and it is ſaid that not leſs than two hundred and 
fifty perſons were ſacrificed, under pretence of 
juſtice, on this fingle circuit. It is afferted, that 
Jefferies boaſted, that he had hanged * more men 
than all the judges. of England fince William the 
Conqueror, On the return of this execrable judge 
to London, the king advanced him to the peerage, 
and rewarded him with the office of lord high 
chancellor; a circumſtance which alone ought to 
load the memory of James with contempt. 

The king's favourite paſſion appeared to be the 
converſion of his ſubjects to Popery, and in this 
he was ſo zealous, that even the Spanith ambaſſa- 
dor, Ronquillo, wiſely reflecting that the peace 
of England might contribute to the advantage 
of Spain, adviſed James not to rely too implicitly 
on the advice of his prieſts; on which the bigotted 
monarch ſaid, ** Is not the king of Spain wont to 
„ confult with his confeffor ?” 5 Yes, (ſaid the 
© ambafſador) and that is the very reaſon why 
our affairs are ſo unproſperous.” TS 

One would have imagined, that this hint ſhould 
have been ſufficicat to have had a proper .influ- 
ence on James; but bigots are always blind to 
their own intereſt : he determined to proceed in 
his plan to render himſelf abſolute, as the means 
to obtain the end he had in view. 

The lieutenancy of Ireland was taken from the 
duke of Ormond, and though the primate, and 
lord Garnard, both of whom were - Proteſtants, 
continued to be juſtices, yet the principal power 
of governing was lodged with Talbot, the gene- 
tal, who was created earl of Tyrconnel. This 
man, moſt zealous in the cauſe of Popery, de- 
prived the Proteſtants of their places, which he 
filled with perſons of the Roman Catholic religion. 

In the interim, Clarendon, who had been ap- 


pointed lord lieutenant, immediately found that 


bis power was very limited, as he had refuſed to 
change his religion in compliment to the king; 
nor was it long before Tyrconnel ſucceeded him 
in his high office. 55 | 
By this time almoſt all places, civil and mili- 
tary, were in the poſſeſſion of the Catholics; ſo 
that the Proteſtants had little to hope, and almoſt 
every thing to fear; they even dreaded a renewal 
of the antient maſſacres, and many perſons. came 
to England, where they inſpired their fellow-ſub- 
Jens with dreadful ideas of the expected outrages. 
Even the more candid of the Catholics were diſ- 


| IT 


» One of as writers'ſays, ſome hundreds were axacated. 
and the weſt of England became like ſhambles, by their 


: 


quarters being fixed up in the roads and public places. 
. | 


ſatisfied; with the violent meaſures that were pur. 
ſued; while the king paid not any regard to the 
opinion of his ſubjects, being totally influenced 
by the advice bf the queen, and Peters, his Jes 
ait A on FSieut cf 4; 15 
The fear of the eſtabliſhment of Po- 

| A. D. 1686. 
pery now occaſioned a genęral alarm . | 
among the Proteſtants of England; yet James, 
impetuous, - haſty, violent, © in violation of a ſta- 
e tute; prohibiting the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
« high commiſſion court, or any other, of a like 
* nature, erected a new ecclefiaſtical commiſ- 
“ fion court, compoſed of ſeven. members, ſecu- 


& lord chancellor Jefferies, and the ear 


% 


| Is of Ro- 
Nen n d pics none ond a8 
The king now directed a eircular letter to be 
ſent to the biſhops, to enjoin them to direct the 
inferior clergy not to preach on controverted 
points; but tis order was little regarded; the 
divines of the church of England continued to 
exert their talents to the utmoſt advantage; and 


and others, were greatly diſtinguiſhed by their 
zealous defence of the Proteſtant cauſe. 5 

The diſguſt of the public was increaſed by 
the king's encamping an army of fifteen thoufand 
men, under the command of the earl of Fever- 
ſham, on Hounſlow-heath; and a chapel was 
erected in the camp, where maſs was publicly 
{aid daily; a plain indication of the king's inten- 
tion of making converts to his faith. Sunderland 


would not publicly abjure the doctrines of Pope- 
ry. The earl of Rocheſter agreed to hold a con- 
terence with ſome of the Romiſh clergy, but he 


and refuſed to change his religion. 


„ Hereupon (ſays one of our writers) Rocheſ- 
ter was deprived of the office of treaſurer, which 


was put in commiſhon ; but he was gratified 


*© with a conſiderable penſion.” The privy-ſeal 
was now taken from Clarendon, and delivered to 
lord Arundel. At this time the king meanly cons 
deſcended to aſk Kirke to become a Papiſt, when the 
latter told him he was pre-engaged, having promiſed 
the emperor of Morocco, that * if ever he chang- 
« ed his religion, he would turn Muſſalman.“ 
The king now affected to become 
the friend of toleration, and the deter- | 
mined enemy of all kind of perſecution, though 
there is not the leaſt doubt but that his view was 
to eſtabliſh Popery on the ruins of the Proteſtant 
religion. He aſſumed the power of publiſhing a 
declaration of general indulgence, and of ſuſ- 


conformity in public worſhip. This afforded a 
temporary ſatisfaction to the Diſſenters, who 
thought themſelves happy in an opportunity of 
worſhipping God according to the dictates of their 
own hearts, though they had diſcernment enough 
to ſee that this happineſs would be but of ſhort 
duration. | | „ qo 
The king, reſolved to make himſelf appear as 


the earl of Caſtlemain to Rome, as his ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary, © to make his ſubmiſſion. to 


1 „ 


hy. 


+ An hiſtorian ſays, three had power to akt, of whom 


W 


Jefferies was always one. 


— 


W e the 


{* lar as well as clerical; among the former were 


Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Tenniſon, Patrick, Sharp, 


ſacrificed his religion to his intereſt, though he 


declared himſelf-diffatisfied with their arguments, 


A. D. 1687. | 


pending all thoſe penal ſtatutes, which required 


ridiculous abroad as he already did at home, ſent 
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* 


& the pope, and to recoticile his three kingdoms 
& to the holy ſee, from which they had unhap- 
& pily fallen by hereſy.” But the pope, who 
had more ſenſe than James, ſeeing the impracti- 
cability of his undertaking, and having alſo a 
quarrel with the French king, who was in cloſe 
friendſhip with the king of England, received the 
ambaſſador with the moſt mortifying indifference; 
Whenever he was to have an audience the pope 
was ſeized with a fit of coughing; ſo that the 
earl's ſpeech was interrupted, and he was obliged 
to retire : and this happened ſo frequently, that 
Caſtlemain ſaw the contempt with which he was 


treated, and threatened to return; in anſwer to 


which, the pope only ſent him word, that“ fince 
& he was diſpoſed to go, he would adviſe him to 


C ſet out early in the morning, and reſt at noon, 


« becauſe it was dangerous travelling in that coun- 
tc try in the heat of the day.“ | 
The king having granted the Roman Catholics 


a large ſhare in the adminiſtration of civil affairs, 


now formed a deſign of introducing them into 
the church. A Benedictine monk, named Allen 
Francis, was recommended, by the royal man- 
date, to the univerſity of Cambridge, to be ad- 
mitted to the degree of maſter of arts, without 
taking the oaths : but the univerſity refuſing to 
admit him, the vice-chancellor was deprived. of 
his office by the ecclefiaſtical commiſſioners: but 
this had not the defired effect; for the univer- 
fity choſe a perſon to the office, of principles 
totally different from the party nominated by the 
king. | 
This attempt to impoſe a Papiſt on the people 
of Cambridge failing, the next was made on Ox- 
ford, where the prefidentſhip of Magdalen-college 
being vacant, the king ſent his mandate to the 
vice-preſident and fellows, in favour of Anthony 
-Farmer, a man of ill fame, 'who had promiſed to 
declare himſelf a Catholic. The fellows of the 
college petitioned the King to revoke the man- 


date; but before an anſwer was received, the day 


arrived on which, by their ſtatutes, they were 
bound to proceed to election; whereupon they 
made choice of Dr. Hough *, a man of great 
learning, and unblemiſhed integrity. The king 
was incenſed by the above inſtance of diſobedi- 


"ence to his command, and the vice-preſident and 


fellows of the college were ſummoned to appear 


in the ecclefiaſtical court; but they proved, by 


the moſt inconteſtible evidence, that Farmer was 
in no reſpe& qualified to ſupply the vacant office. 
In conſequence of this, the king iſſued a man- 


date in favour of Parker, lately advanced to the 


ſee of Oxford, who was of a character not leſs 
abandoned than the other: but the fellows of the 
college abſolutely refuſed to comply with this in- 


junction. Exaſperated by their refractory beha- 


viour, the king repaired to Oxford, and ſum- 


moning the fellows to appear in his preſence, he 


reproached them with great virulence for their 
preſumption and arrogance, and infiſted that they 
ſhould ele& the biſhop of Oxford, threatening 
them with the effects of his moſt violent diſplea- 


' ſure, in caſe of their perſevering to oppoſe his 


command. His menaces and requiſitions being 
equally diſregarded by the collegians, the king 


.xeturned to London, heartily aſhamed of having | 


— 
— 


* 


out This Dr. Hough wes the venerable biſhop of Worceſ 


ter, who died as lately as the year 1743. | 


| 
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engaged in an expedition which had been 4.0 
ductive only of * to himſelf, 1 ey 
The ecclefiaſtical commiſſioners now expelleq 
the prefident, and all the fellows of the colle 
except two, who complied with his majeſty's de. 
mand. Parker was eſtabliſhed in poſſeſſion of the 
office, and Papiſts only were admitted into the 
college. This illegal and outrageons menſure 
was alone ſufficient to convince the people of the 
arbitrary diſpoſition of the ſovereign. 
Confidering the veneration in which |, 
the prince of Orange was held by the A. P. 1688, 
Preſbyterians, and that the princeſs was eſteemed 
the preſumptive heireſs to the throne, James de. 
termined to exert every effort for procuring the 
concurrence of the prince to a repeal of the penal 
laws, imagining that this meaſure would diſpoſe 
the parliament to comply with his defire, with 
regard to confirming the declaration. In purſy. 
ance of this deſign, he employed one Stuart, why 
was the intimate friend of the penſionary Fage] 
to write to that counſellor, repreſenting that the 
mutual intereſt of England and the prince ren- 
dered an abolition of the teſt and penal laws ne- 
ceſſary. By the direction of the prince, Fagel 
wrote in reply, ſignifying that the prince and 
princeſs would readily agree to indulge the Ca- 
tholics with liberty of conſcience ;- that they ar- 
dently wiſhed the Proteſtant Diſſenters to be al- 
lowed the free exerciſe of their religion; but that 
they could not ſuppoſe themſelves juſtifiable in 
conſenting to the abolition of the teſt and penal 
laws, which had been enafted expreſsly for the 
purpoſe of protecting the Proteſtant religion from 
innovation, by diſqualifying Catholics for fittin 
in parhament, and holding offices of public truſt. 
A proclamation, announcing the pregnancy of 
the queen, and appointing a day of ſolemn tharkſ- 
giving on the occafion, ſoon diffipated the con- 
cern experienced by the Roman Catholics in con- 
ſequence of Fagel's. reply. The miniſterial emiſ- 
ſaries employed themſelves ſo induftriouſly, that 
congratulatory addreſſes were preſented to James 
from all parts of the kingdom, on occafion of the 
pregnancy of his conſort. The king appeared to 
be greatly elated by the hope of having male 
iſſue; and, ſetting the prince of Orange at defi- 
ance, he diſclaimed the correſpondence between 
Fagel and Stuart; permitting the Algerine pi- 


rates to make captures of the ſhipping belonging 


to Holland, recalled the ſix regiments in the ſer- 
vice of the States General, augmented his naval 
force, and from his whole conduct ſeemed de- 
firous of engaging in a war with Holland. 
In order to manifeſt his contempt for the male- 
contents, the King publiſhed a declaration, grant- 
ing liberty of conſcience to his ſubjects; and to 
this was ſubjoined an order, that the biſhops 
ſhould cauſe it to be read in all the churches within 
their reſpective dioceſes. Hereupon the prelates 
repaired to the palace at Lambeth, to conſult the 
primate on the ſubje& of the king's command. 
The matter having been ſeriouſly deliberated, it 
was unanimouſly refolved, that the clergy could 
not, confiſtent with their duty towards God and 
their country, and the dictates of their conſciences; 
comply with the king's order reſpecting the de- 
claration. 7 | 
In a petition to his majeſty, the prelates repre- 
ſented, that though they were extremely defirous 


of affording every legal ſatisfaction to the Pro- 
| 17 8 teſtant 
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tellant Diffenters, yet, as the declargtion of in- || 
dulgence was founded on an authority formerly 

-onounced illegal by parliament, they could nor, 
without 2 breach of prudence, and a violation of 
honour and conſcience, - confetit to become ac- 


ceſſaries in diftributing it through the kiügdom; als e {gs 
5 oy ſeven bifhops, who had been diſcharged 
from the Tow! n recognizance, | 
[tried at the bat of the King's Bench, for a libel 
againſt the king, as their petition was denomi- 


and therefore they implored his majeſty, to re- 
ieve them from the neceſſity of publicly reading 
„„ e e En T 
james cauſed the biſhops to be ſummoned be- 
fore the council, and reſolved to proceed againſt | 
them with the utmoſt rigour. Being aſked, if 
they acknowledged the petition, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury ſaid, it was written with his own 
hand; and the other prelates confeſſed that they 
had figned it. The chancellor aſking them if 
they would give bail to appear in the court of 
King's Bench, to anſwer ſuch accuſations as might 
pe exhibited againſt them, they refuſed, urging, 
that their quality, as peers of the realm, the in- 
tereſts of the church, and the oath by which they 
were bound, to oppoſe all innovations upon the 


—W>-- 


fity of compliance. Hereupon the chancellor ſaid, 
that unleſs they would retract their affertions, and 
withdraw their petition, he would, commit them 
to the Tower. They declared, in reply, that | 
they were ready to go wherever his majeſty ſhould 
pleaſe ; but that ſince they had acted in ſtrict 
obedience to the laws of the land, they were not 
to be terrified by threats, which could affect only 
the guilty. | | 

The attorney-general was ordered to proſecute 
the biſhops, for writing and publiſhing a ſedittous 
libel againſt the government; and an order was 
made for their commitment to the 'Tower, whi- 
ther it was determined that they ſhould be con- 
veyed by water, on account of the alarm and tu- 
mult that prevailed in the city. Being informed 
of the deſtination of the reverend prelates, im- 
menſe multitudes of the people repaired to the 
banks of the Thames, and as the venerable men 
paſſed, the populace fell on their knees, and many 
of them even ran into the water, fervently pray- 
ing heaven to protect them from injury, and ex- 
horting them to ſuffer nobly in defence of their 
religion. The pious and ſubmiſhve deportment 
of the biſhops, increaſed the veneration of 'the 
people, whom they conjured to fear God, and 
honour the king. | Ex wi 

On the tenth of June the birth of a prince was 
announced, to the extreme joy of the Papiſts; 
but the Proteſtants did not believe the child, who 
received the name of James, to be the iſſue of 
the queen. This matter has been the ſubject of 
much controverſy ; but the queſtion ſtill remains 
involved in uncertainty, which indeed'is not much 


—  —— 


| * A modern writer gives the following account of the 
birth of the pretender; . he does not vouch for its authen- 
ticity, his information being anonymous. When the 
** queen of James II. was carrying on the farce of her preg- 
nancy, the then lord Tyrconnel brought over from Ire- 
„land a young, married, freſh, healthy woman, who was 
far gone with child, and expected to be delivered about 
the critical time which her majeſty was to look for. (This 
4 ſeems to be one of the ſtrings her majeſty and the Jeſuits 
had to their bow.) The woman's huſband was a brick- 
2 layer by trade, and his wife never was heard of more; 
0 being ſuppoſed, after her delivery, to have been carried 
oh to France, and thruſt into a nunnery; the woman's mo- 
1 ther was ſo diſguſted at the affair, that comparing it with 
all he ſaw and heard in her time, ſhe actually, at the re- 


| tions of a tyrant T. 
eſtabliſhed religion, ſecured them from the neceſ- 
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to be lamented, ſince it is but a matter of mere 


| 


Euridfity'®, '* However, admitting the legitimacy 
of the child, it muſt be acknowledged, that n 


prince edvitared in, and profefſing the Roman 


Catholic n not be eligible to the ſo- 
eee eee 


he Tower on their own recognizance, were 


nated. Wright and Allibone, two of the judges, 
delivered their opinion that it was a libel ; while 


| Holloway, and Powel, the other two, declared 


that it was not. The jury were ſeveral hours in 
deliberating on the verdi& , but at length they 
acquitted them. The verdi& of “ nat guilty,” 
was no ſooner heard, than Weſtminſter-hall re- 
ſounded with the loudeſt acclamations, and a ge- 


| neral joy ſpread throughout the cities of London 


and Weſtminſter, and thence through every part 
of the kingdom, at -this defeat of the machina- 


* * 


As ſoon as the news reached the camp at Houn- 
ſlow-heath, the ſoldiers made loud rejoicings even 
in the hearing of the king, who was at dinner in 
lord Feverſham's tent. Rane inſtantly ſent an 
officer to enquire the cauſe of the exultation, 
who on his return told him, that it was nothi1 

but the ſoldiers rejoicing on.the acquittal 'of the 
biſhops ; to which the King ſaid, “Call you that 
% nothing! but ſo much the worſe for them.“ 

This circumſtance, added to ſome other morti- 


proof, and this.proot was produRive of till greater 
mortification. “ Beginning with 101d Lirchfield's 

*« regiment, he ordered them to take their arms; 

* and immediately commanded ſuch officers and 

* ſoldiers as would not contribute te the repeal 

« of the penal laws and teſt, to lay them down; 

© which they all did, except two captains and a few 

« Popith ſoldiers; at which he was fo aſtoniſhed, 

ce that he ſtood ſpeechleſs for a while, and then 

bade them take up their arms again, adding, 

„ with a ſullen air, that he would not hereafter 

do them the honour to aſk their advice.” 

James had now no expedient left but to new 


ſhiering Proteſtants, and putting Catholic officers 
and ſoldiers in their places; but this only ſerved 
to increaſe that contempt which the army had al- 
ready conceived for the king; nor was the fleet 
better diſpoſed to ſecond James's views than the 
army 9. TELE: | 
The kingdom was now in a fituation by no 
means to be envied ; and all perſons capable of 
reflecting, whether Whigs or Tories, ſeemed in 


| 


1 
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e faſhion and reputation in that country, (Ireland) who 
e can atteſt they have heard their parents often declare they 
„ knew the old woman, and have heard her very frequently 
<< tell the ſtory, with great ſorrow of heart.” 3 

+ It has been doubted, whether the jury being out ſo 
long, aroſe from any doubt about their verdict, or whether 
they intended thereby to render the deciſion more ſolemn. 


Holloway and Powel from their places. 
& This is evinced by a fingular circymſtance, Vice ad- 


35 volution, changed her religion, and died in an advanced 


8 


fications, induced the king to doubt the fidelity of 
his ſoldiers, which he determined to put to the 


model his forces, which he began to do by ca- 


„ age, a fincere Proteſtant. There are many people of 


4 James, to ſhew his reſentment; immediately diſcharged 


miral Strickland attempting to have maſs ſaid on board his 
ſhip; it occaſioned ſuch a diſturbance among the ſailors, 
that they were with difficulty reſtrained from throwing the 


earneſt 
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viting over the prince of Orange, to head the ma- 
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earneſt to think of ſome method of Pere their 
tter deſtruction; for 


religion and liberties from utter 5 
the birth ,of the prince of Wales, (whether real 


br pretended) threatened a continuation, of Popery 


and arbitrary power, even after the death of the 
king. The eyes of the public, therefore, were na- 
turally turned towards Holland, and ; meaſures 
were taken, both by the clergy and 7 for in- 
jority of the nation againſt the King. 

. Admiral Hubert, who was beloved by the 


ce ſeamen, reſigned his commiſſion, and retired | 


ce to the Hague, where he aſſured the prince of 


ec rance Was | confirmed by admiral Ruſſel, WhO 


ce Proteſtants. Henry Sidney, brother to Alger- 


* 
.. 


% 
4 


cc 


ee quent conferences with the ſtadtholder. Zuy- 
6e leſtien, who had been ſent over to congratu- 
& late the king on the birth of his ſon, brought 
ce back to the prince a formal invitation from moſt 
ce of the great men in England. The biſhop of 


c London, the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of 


« Halifax, the earls of Dorſet, Devonſhire, Not- 
& tingham, and Danby ; the lords Lovelace, De- 
& lamere, Paulet, Eland, with many gentlemen 
© of intereſt, and a great number of ſubſtantial 


cc citizens, joined in the application to the prince, 
40 
& port him in his endeavours to recover their 
c civil aad religious liberties.” _ COTA 
At this time lord Mordaunt, who lived at the 
Hague, did every thing in his power to advance 


the great deſign. Lord Wharton, who was an 


aged and infirm man, forgetting his age and in- 
firmities, paid a viſit to the prince on this occa- 
fion; and the earl of Shrewſbury *, Who was a 
man of great popularity, gave up-the command 
of his regiment, and mortgaged his eſtate for forty 
thouſand pounds, which he offered to the prince 
of Orange, with the additional tender of his per- 
ſonal ſervices. 

Thus encouraged and ſupported, the prince 


could not heſitate how to proceed. He began his 


operations when the people were ſo much incenſed 
by the impriſonment of the biſhops; and he ſhew- 


ed equal prudence and policy in conducting his 


preparations; under various pretences he took 
care to fit out a large fleet, and to levy a number 
of additional troops. 2 5 9555 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that ſuch preparations 
could be long kept ſecret; the French ambaſſa- 


dor acquainted his maſter with what was paſſing, 
and he gave James timely notice of his danger, 


and, as it is aflerted, offered him thirty thouſand 
men, which he was weak np: to refuſe +. 
In the interim James commiſhoned his ambaſſa- 


dor in Holland, to preſent a memorial to the 


States, to demand the deſtination of the extraor- 
dinary armament they had lately fitted out. The 


_ anſwer was, that “they only imitated the king 


of England, who had lately equipped a pow- 
«« erful fleet, and aſſembled a numerous army, 


lt 


* This nobleman had been educated in the Romiſh faith, 
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+ It has been hinted, that this offer was rejected by means 


— 


© non, went over to the Hague, under pretext 
« of going to Spa for his health, and had fre- 


„ 


engaging with their lives and fortunes, to ſup- | 


| mouth. 


1 


without explaining his intentions;“ and they 


deſired to; know, the nature of the alliance which 
had been formed with France by the king of Ene. 
and fc ly : wo. or hb 36 ike 8 
Hereupon James ordered his fleet to be manned 
and prepared for ſea; gave directions for raify 

recruits. for the army, and ordered ſeveral re 4 
ments from Ireland. He likewiſe appointed lord 
Feverſham general of the land forces, and entryg. 
ed the command of the navy to the earl of Dart. 


- 


| Intelligence being received from the Hague, 


PF 1 ne ein that there were great numbers of Engliſh ſubſects 
« a general diſaffection in the navy, This afſu- || at that place, waiting to embark in the expedi. 
1 o tion with the prince of Orange, James and hi 
& paſſed frequently between England and Hol- 
ce fand, and ſerved to keep up a conſtant corre- 
&« ſpondence between the prince and the Englhh | 


council were ſo alarmed with the news, that the 
king immediately demanded the advice and afif.. 
ance of the biſhops of Wincheſter, Chicheſter 
Rocheſter, Peterborough, Ely, Bath and Wells. 
The prelates, above-mentioned, having confer. 
red with the archbiſhop, of Canterbury, they all 
waited on the king, and delivered the reſult of their 
deliberations in ten articles of advice, to the follow. 
ing purport, viz. They counſelled his majeſty 
«© to put the government of the different counties 
6 into the hands of. perſons. diſtinguithed by their 
„ birth, and qualified by the laws of the land; 
6 to abolith the eccleſiaſtical court; to recall all 
ec the, diſpenſations, by, virtue of which diſqua- 
6 lified perſons: had been admitted into civil and 
c ecclefiaſtical employment; to revoke all the 
c“ licences, by which Catholics. were permitted 
« to open public ſchools; to deſiſt from all pre- 
« tenſions to a diſpenſing power; or refer it en- 


Ie tirely to the deciſion of parliament; to forbid 


« the. four apoſtolic vicars to continue invading 
« the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, which belonged 
« to the Engliſh church; to fill up the vacant 
& biſhoprics with men of. learning and piety ; to 
c reſtore the charters which had been taken from 
& corporations; to aſſemble a free. parliament ; 
« and conſent that the biſhops ſhould. offer ſuch 
« reaſons as might reconcile his. majeſty to the 
c church of England.“. 5 

The king, terrified by his ſituation, gave his 
aſſent to all theſe propoſals, and appeared thank- 
ful for the advice given him; ſo that all his 
ſchemes for the eſtabliſhment of Popery ſcemed 
to be at once fruſtrated. In dread of the fury of 
the people, orders were given for ſhutting up the 
Popiſh chapels, and many prieſts began to con- 
ſult their own ſafety, by quitting the kingdom. 

The prince of Orange, in the mean time, pub- 
liſhed a declaration, importing, that the deſign of 
his undertaking was to maintain the Proteſtant 
« religion, and the laws and liberties of theſe 
6 kingdoms, which had been ſo openly violated; 
& and in order to this, to have a free and lawful 
* parliament; to which (he alledged) he had 
& been ſolicited by a great many lords both ſpiri- 
« tual and temporal, and by many gentlemen, 


|< and other ſubjects of all ranks.” | 


On the fixteenth of October, the prince took 
a ſolemn and affectionate leave of the States; and 
in three days afterwards, ſet ſail from Helvoet- 
ſluys, with a fleet of about fifty men of war, twen- 
ty-five frigates, the ſame number of fire-ſhips, 


—— 


— 


10 


of the earl of Sunderland, who is aid alſo to have conceal- 


ed from the king ſome letters which Mr. Skelton, enva7 
at Paris, had ſent in relation to the affair, 1 
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and near four hundred victuallers and tranſports, 
with. artillery, arms, ſtores, horfes, and above 
fourteen thouſand land forces. The Engliſh no- 
bility and gentry, in Holland embarked with Wil- 
liam, together with the count Naflau, the count 
de Solmes, M. Bentinck, and other perſons of 
rank. The van was led by admiral Herbert, and 
the rear conducted by Evertſen. The prince 
commanded in the center, carrying a flag with 
Engliſh colours, and the arms of the republic of 
Holland, ſurrounded with this motto, * The 
« Proteſtant religion, and the liberties of Eng- 
c Jand;” and under it, * Je maintiendrai;” 
that is, I will maintain.“ | 

Before the fleet had ſailed many leagues, the 
wind ſhifted to the weſt, and blew a hurricane, 
which continued two days and nights, and diſ- 
perſcd the ſhips, ſo that it was a week before they 
could meet at their appointed rendezyous. 5 They | 
« had ſuſtained very little damage; but with a 
« view to lull James in ſecurity, orders were given 


« counts of their Joſs, and-declarations that the 
« expedition muſt be poſtponed till the ſpring.” 
In the mean time the damage ſuſtained by the 
ſcattered fleet was ſo inconſiderable, that the 
prince, putting to ſeg on the firſt of November, 
entered the channel on the third, © the Engliſh 
« fleet under lord Dartmouth lying ſtill; and let- 
e ting the Dutch fleet paſs by “.“ 
The prince landed with his whole army on the 
fifth, at Torbay, without oppoſition; and the 
troops were diſembarked at the village of Brox- 
holme : but for ſome days no one joined the 


prince, deterred, as it is thought, by the execu- | 


tions that were the conſequence of the rebellion 


VOY EDT 


under Monmouth. | 
Tbe prince marching to Exeter, ſtaid there 
ſome days before any perſon of conſequence came 


to join him; but at length the gentry in thoſe 


among whom were the earl of Abingdon, Mr. 


ſoon-followed by the princeſs Anne, who eſcaped 


privately from Whitehall, and was accompanied 
by the biſhop of London, to Nottingham, from 
whence ſhe repaired to. Oxford, where ſhe was 
met by her huſband. When the king was in- 
formed of theſe circumſtances, he burſt into tears, 
exclaiming, God help me! in the extremity 
t of my grief my own children have forſaken 
* i: 1 WI 

The king's misfortunes appeared now to in- 
creaſe on him every hour, bad news arriving from 


various quarters. The town of Newcaſtle admit- 


ted lord Lumley, and declared for the .prince of 
Orange, and a new parliament. The cauſe of 
the prince was likewiſe eſpouſed by the duke of 
Norfolk, and the duke of Ormond read Wil- 
liam's declaration at Oxford, which that univer- 
ſity heartily approved, and made him a compli- 
ment of their plate if he choſe to accept it, A 
new declaration was now publiſhed in the name 


| | of the prince, but without his authority, whereby 
« to fill the Dutch Gazettes with exaggerated ac- | 


every one was required “ to apprehend and puniſh 
„all Papiſts, who, contrary to law, preſumed 


either to carry arms, or exert any civil autho- 


“ rity.” At this time the earl of Saliſbury was 
preſented as a Papiſt recuſant by the grand jury 
of Middleſex, and the hue and cry was raiſed 
againſt father Peters, the confeſſor to the king. 

James being now in a ſituation extremely diſ- 


treſsful, ſummoned the fe Proteſtant lords, ſpiritual 


and temporal, who were at that time in London, 
and entreated them to adviſe him in the exigency 
of his affairs. This advice was comprehended in 


few words, importing, that he ſhould “ immedi- 


{« ately aſſemble a parliament, publiſh a full and 


| abſolute pardon in fayour of all thoſe who had 


joined the prince of Orange; diſpatch depu- 
{© ries to treat with him about an accommodation, 


% and place Proteſtants in all thoſe public em- 


% ployments which were held by Catholics.” 
parts went over to his intereſt in great numbers, | 


In conſequence of this advice, the king ap- 


| | | | pointed deputies, who met the prince of Orange 
Ruſſel, ſon of the earl of Bedford, and other per 


at Hungerford, and delivered the propoſals of 


ſons of diſtin&ion. The earl of Danby ſecured || James, which were, briefly, that the ſettlement 


« York; the earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, 


' 
} 


1 
1 


of national affairs ſnould be left to the deciſion 


« declared in favour of the prince; the earl of || of a free parliament, which had been called, and 


© Devonſhire made a like declaration in Derby; 
„the nobility and gentry of - Nottinghamſhire 


e followed the ſame courſe, and there appeared 
af- || poſals, were, “ That all Papiſts ſhould be diſ- 

* fection, which brought freſh proofs of the odi- || ** 

© ous light in which James was held by his ſub- | 


every day ſome inſtance of that ſpirit of diſaf- 


jet | 5 | 

The king, finding himſelf deſerted by many 
of thoſe in whom he had placed the moſt impli- 
cit confidence, determined to command his army 
in perſon, in conſequence of which he ſet out for 
daliſbury, where he arrived on the nineteenth of 
November, when moſt of the principal officers 
declared, that they could not in conſcience fight 
againſt the prince of Orange. | 
Lord Cornbury had deſerted with ſeveral regi- 
ments, and lord Churchill, afterwards duke of 
Marlborough, went over to the prince. The king 


finding that he could not place any confidence in 
is army, returned to London, in the way to 


Which place he was unfortunate enough to be de- 
ſerted by prince George of Denmark, who was 


Lo 


— 


It is a doubt whether the Engliſh fleet was hindered by 
the wind, or not inclined to oppole the prince ; but the lat- 


tet is moſt proþaþle. 
"TRL 


| 
| 
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that in the mean time the two-armies ſhould be 
kept at an equal diſtance from London. 
On the contrary, the prince of Orangc's pro- 


armed, and diſpoſſeſſed of the employments 


they enjoyed; that all proclamations againſt 


« himſelf ſhould be recalled, and if any perſons 
% had been impriſoned; on account of their at- 
© tachment to him, they ſhould be inſtantly ſet 
e at liberty; that for the greater ſecurity of the 


( city, the government of the Tower ſhould be 


% committed to the lord mayor; that if the king 
© ſhould think proper to reſide in London during 


« the ſeſſion of parliament, the prince ſhould 


&« likewiſe reſide in the ſame place, with an equal 
* number of guards; or that he and the kin 


4 ſhould refide at an equal diſtance from Lon- 


c don; that the two armies ſhould be removed 
« thirty miles from the city; that no new forces 
“ ſhould be brought into the kingdom; that 
% Tilbury-fort ſhould be put into the hands of 
© the city magiſtrates ; that in order to prevent 
6 an invaſion EN bean, the fortreſs of Portſ- 
% mouth ſhould be entruſted to the charge of 
5 ſome perſon equally agreeable to the king and 


prince; and that his ſerene highneſs's army 
3 „ ſhould 


ert ſhould be ſupported out of the public revenue, 
« till the meeting of the parliament “.“ 

When the king read theſe propoſals, he de- 
clared they were more moderate than he expect- 
ed. Having called a council of the noblemen 


then in London, to deliberate on the poſture of | 


affairs, he addreſſed himſelf to the earl of Bed- 


ford, ſaying, My lord, you are an honeſt man, | 


* 


6 have great influence, and can do me fignal ſer- 
« vice.“ The earl replied, with a ſigh, I am 
cc a feeble old man, incapable of performing any 
cc confiderable ſervices; but I had a ſon, who, if 


R «8 


6 now alive, could ſerve your majeſty in a more ef- 


«© fectual manner.” The king was ſo ſtruck with 


this reply, that it was ſome time before he was 


able to ſpeak. 85 

An idea being now formed that the public dif- 
ferences might be accommodated, the nobility 
were ſummoned to meet on the following day, to 
agree on ſome plan for re-eſtabliſhing the tran- 
quillity of the kingdom ; but thoſe who had the 


confidence of the king, perſuaded him that if 


he would retreat to France, he could not fail of 


receiving ſuch aſſiſtance as would. re-eſtabliſh him 
in the government; ſo that he began to be irreſo- 


lute how to act. They likewiſe terrified the queen, 


infinuating, that the parliament would declare 
that her delivery was ſuppoſititious, and that her 


child was illegitimate. 


This ſo effectually alarmed the queen, that ſhe 
eroſſed the river with her infant, in an open boat, 
on the tenth of December, having engaged the 
king's promiſe to follow her without loſs of time. 
She waited in Lambeth- fields till a coach was pro- 
vided, in which ſhe went to Graveſend, where 
ſhe embarked in a ſmall veſſel, which landed her 
at Calais, whence ſhe travelled to Verſailles, 
where the French king received her in the moſt 
hoſpitable manner. | 3 

The king, accompanied by Sir Edward Hales, 

rivately departed from St. James's in the night 
tween the twelfth and thirteenth of December, 
and embarked on board a veſſel that waited for 


him at the mouth of the Thames. Upon the diſ- 


appearance of the king, government ſeemed to 
be ſuſpended, and the greateſt conſternation pre- 


vailed * the metropolis. But the citi- 


zens of London came to a reſolution of adhering 
to the prince of Orange, and they appointed de- 
puties to preſent him an addreſs, wherein they 


folicited, that he would honour the city with a 
viſit, and take its inhabitants under his benign 
protection. f 


Soon after the king's departure, the populace 
plundered and burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, all 
the Romiſh chapels. - The mob ſeized the chan- 
eellor Jefferies, who had aſſumed a diſguiſe in or- 
der to facilitate his eſcape, and treated him with 
ſuch ſeverity, that he ſurvived but a ſhort time. 
It was univerſally imagined, that the king had 
retired to the continent; but intelligence was 


7 hs 4 8 * * — 


There is ſomething very curious in this laſt propoſiti- 
on; for as William was arrived profeſſedly to oppoſe ; rene 
it was extraordinary to aſk him to maintain thoſe very troops 
that were to dethrone him. | 
+ Though this proves Lewis not to have been entirely 


— 


— — 
— — 
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brought he had been ſeized at Feverſham, while 
endeayouring to eſcape in diſguiſe ; that he ſyf. 
tained many indignities till his character was 
known; when the gentry interfered and protected 
him from further inſult, but that they would not 
permit him to leave the kingdom. This news 
was productive of much conſternation to all par- 
ties. The prince of Orange diſpatched an ex. 
preſs, commanding the king not to approach 
nearer the metropolis than Rocheſter; but before 
the arrival of the meſſenger the king had return. 
ed to London, where the people, compaſſionatin 
his misfortunes, and forgetting his crimes, receiy. 
ed him with acclamations of joy. 5 
While James refided at Whitehall, the nobi. 
lity and gentry treated him without any of the 
diſtinctions due to royalty; and he himſelf ſeem. 
ed to have relinquiſhed all deſign of re-aſſumin 
the powers of adminiſtration. After ſome deli- 
beration, the ruling party reſolved to puſh him 
into that meaſure which he was evidently inclined 
to purſue. James having employed lord Fever. 
ſham to deliver a meſſage to the prince, requeſt. 
ing a conference on the ſubject of ſettling the af. 
fairs of the kingdom, his lordſhip was arreſted 
under pretence of his wanting a paſſport : the 
Dutch guards were ordered to take poſſeſſion of 
Whitehall, in the room of the Engliſh ; and at 
midnight the prince ſent Halifax, Delamere, and 
Shrewſbury, to inform the king that it would be 
proper for him to retire to Ham-houſe, in the 


{neighbourhood of Richmond. In compliance 


with his requeſt, the prince granted him permil- 
fion to withdraw to Rocheſter, to which place 
he was accompanied by the earls of Litchfield, 
Dumbarton, Ayleſbury, and Arran. 


While he remained at Rocheſter, he ſeemed to 


wiſh for and expect an invitation to re- aſſume the 
throne ; but finding, at length, that his cauſe was 
entirely abandoned by his ſubjects, he determined 
to ſubmit without oppoſition to his melancholy 
fate. Agreeable to the advice in ſeveral letters 
from his queen, he privately embarked, and ar- 
riving at Ambleteuſe, in Picardy, he proceeded 
to St. Germain's, where he was hoſpitably receiv- 
ed by Lewis . OR | 

Bigotted to the Roman Catholic faith, and na- 
turally obſtinate in his temper, the whole conduct 
of James manifeſted a determination to eſtabliſh 
Popery in England. He purſued: his intention 
with ſuch ardour, and by ſuch rigorous meaſures, 
as firſt excited the apprehenfions, and then the 


oppoſition of his ſubje&s ; and, at length, in- 
volved him in diſhonour and irretrievable cala- 
mity. N 

During the reign of James, who was in the 
fifty-ſixth year of his age when he abdicated the 
throne, the ſettlement of Carolina was effected, 
and Penn, the Quaker, compleated that of Penn- 
ſylvania, — 


* 4 


— 


— 


deſtitute of generofity, it was by no means an adequate re- 
turn for the benefits he had received from the royal 9 
tive, who for a number of years had continued to ſacrifice 
his own happineſs, and the intereſts of his ſubjects, to his 


attachment to the French nation. 
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INTEREEGNYU M 


Mmediately after the departure of king James, | 


the lords aſſumed the powers of government; 
and on the twenty-fifth of December, they agreed 
to addreſs the prince of Orange, requeſting. that | 
he would take the adminiſtration into his hands, 
manage the revenue, ſettle the affairs of Ireland, 
and purſue ſuch other meaſures as ſhould appear 
expedient for the public weal, till the eſtates of 
the kingdom could be convened. In a ſecond ad- 
dreſs, they ſolicited the prince to iſſue letters to 
the cities, counties and boroughs, directing to 
elect members to repreſent them in parliament, 
within the ſpace of ten days from the date of the 
letters. The lords alſo publiſhed an order, com- 
manding all Papiſts to depart ten miles from the 
city of London, and not to remove above five 
miles from their places of reſidence in the coun- 
try. In conſequence of a ſummons to meet the 
prince of Orange at St. James's, the members 
who had ſerved in parliament in the reign of 
Charles IT. the lord mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon- council of London, aſſembled there on the 
twenty-fixth of September, and adjourning to the 
houſe of commons, they, after the example of the 
lords, addreſſed prince William, requeſting that 
he would appoint the convention to be held on 
the twenty-ſecond day of January, and in the mean 
time take upon himſelf the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment. | 
Being inveſted with the ſupreme authority, Wil- 
liam immediately commanded Barillon, the French 
ambaſſador, to leave the kingdom before the ex- 
piration of twenty-four hours. 
1 p. 168 Thirty Scotch peers, and about 
. 9. . . 
eighty gentlemen, having aſſembled at 
London at the defire of the prince, they preſent- 
ed to him an addreſs reſpecting the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs in Scotland, ſoliciting that 
he would convene a general afſembly of the ſtates 
on the fourteenth of March. 3 
William now directed his attention to the ſtate 
of public affairs in Ireland, and ſummoned the 
carl of Tyrconnel to ſubmit to the preſent govern- 
ment of England. Colonel Hamilton was em- 
ployed to deliver the prince's letter to the earl, 


and he promiſed to uſe every argument in his 


Power to induce a compliance; but, inſtead of 
doing this, he urged him to bid the prince de- 
fiance, - 

The troops diſbanded by the earl of Feverſham 
being re-afſembled; the prince diſcharged their 
arrears, the city of London having, in four days, 
raiſed him two hundered thouſand pounds for that 
Purpoſe. He then introduced many judicious re- 
forms in the army, and caſhiering the Roman Ca- 
Sol othcers, gave their commiſſions to Proteſ- 

8. . | 5 N 


The convention being held on the twenty-ſe- 


cond of January, the lords choſe the marquis of | 


* 


Halifax their ſpeaker, and the commons Mr: 
Powle. A letter from the prince addreſſed to 


| both houſes was read, purporting, that now he 


had complied. with their defires in re-eſtabliſhing 
the peace and public ſafety of the kingdom, it 
became their duty to exert their utmoſt efforts to 


ſecure their religion, laws, and liberties, upon a 
f affairs in Ireland re- - 


firm baſis; that the ſtate o 
quired their immediate attention, as a delay might 
prove injurious to their foreign connexions; and 
that he was perſuaded they were heartily diſpoſed 
to aſſiſt the Dutch, who had expreſſed ſuch ar- 


| dour for the preſervation of the conſtitution of 


England. Hereupon, they jointly preſented an 


addreſs to the prince, acknowledging, that, un- 


der the Almighty, the nation was indebted to 
him for deliverance; and that they entirely ap- 
proved of his adminiſtration, which they requeſt- 
ed he would continue. 


read for the prince of Orange in particular, 


A vote paſſed in the houſe of commons, © That 
e king James II. having endeavoured to ſubvert. 
* the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking 
ce the original contract between king and people; 
ce and by the advice of Jeſuits, and other wicked 
« perſons, having violated the fundamental laws, 
« and withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, 
ce hath abdicated the government, and that the 


&« throne is thereby become wacant.” But this 
vote was warmly oppoſed in the houſe of lords, 


where there was a ſtrong party in favour of the 
regency, at the head of which was the carl of Not- 


tingham. After a very ſpirited debate, the queſ- 


tion was carried for inſerting the word * in 


the room of abdicated, and to expunge the clauſe 
a as; the throne having become vacant. 


A conference being held between the two houſes; 


the lords relinquiſhed their amendments, and con- 
curred in the vote of the commons; and both 
houſes then voted, that the prince and princeſs 
of Orange ſhould be declared king and queen of 
England. On the twelfth of February, the prin- 
ceſs of Orange arrived in London, and on the fol- 
lowing day, both the prince and princeſs being 
ſeated under a canopy of tate, in the Banquetting- 
houſe, the lords and commons waited upon them, 


and, after the declaration of rights had been read, 


the marquis of Halifax, as ſpeaker of the upper 


houſe, made a ſolemn tender of the crown to 


their highneſſes, in the name of the lords and 
commons of England. In the moſt polite and 
agreeable manner, the prince acknowledged him- 


ſelf and his conſort highly honoured by the offer 


of the ſovereignty; and on the ſame day they 


were proclaimed king and queen of England, by 
the name of William and Mary, to the univerſal 
ſatisfaction of the people. ah | 


After this they appointed 
a day of general thankſgiving for their late happy 
deliverance, and ordered that a prayer ſhould be 
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STORY O ENGLAN D. 


N 


From the RE V OL UTION to the Death of Queen ANN E. 


WILLIAM 


, ly agreeable to the people, who hoped. 
to enjoy under his government thoſe bleſſings which 
had been withheld from them by his predeceſſors. 
Allegiance and protection were now eſteemed re- 
ciprocal obligations ; the power of the crown was 
acknowledged to ariſe from the contract between 
the king and his ſubjects; and conſequently the 
doctrine of hereditary, indefeaſible right, was 
exploded. | 

William III. commenced his reign by publiſh- 
ing a proclamation, whereby all his Proteſtant ſub- 
jects who were in poſſeſſion of offices under go- 
vetnment on the firſt day of December, were conti- 
nued in their reſpective employments ; he then 


appointed the members of his council, and the | 


feveral officers of ſtate. The privy-ſeal was given 


to the marquis of Halifax, and the earl of Danby 
was appointed prefident of the council. Theſe 


noblemen enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of the 


king's confidence; but Bentinck, firſt commiſſi- 
oner on the liſt of privy-counſellors, and groom 


of the ſtole and privy-purſe, was the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed object of the royal favour. D'Auver- 
querque was appointed maſter of the horſe, Zuy- 
leſtein of the robes, and Schomberg of the ord- 
nance; twelve able judges were choſen, and upon 
the deceaſe of Dr. Ward, Burnet, who had warmly 
eſpouſed the intereſts of William, and been ma- 
terially inſtrumental in bringing about the revo- 
lution, was promoted to the ſee of Saliſbury *. 

An unanimous reſolution paſſed in the council 
for changing the convention into a parliament, 
that the new ſetflement might be ſtrengthened by 
a legal ſanction, which was ſuppoſed to be want- 
ing, as the aſſembly had not been convened by 
the king's writ of ſummons. To abide the iſſue 
of a new election being deemed ilmprudent, it was 
reſolved that the moſt eligible method of erecting 
the convention into a parliament, would be by 
his majeſty's going to the houſe, with the uſual 

omp of ſovereignty, and addreffing both houſes 
in a ſpeech from the throne. 3, 

This expedient was accordingly put into prac- 
tice, when the king aſſured the parliament that 
they might rely. on his integrity ; he repreſented 
the ſtate of Holland, which would require their 
immediate attention; urged the propriety of mak- 
ing a good ſettlement, that domeſtic peace and 
the Proteſtant intereſt abroad, might be equally 


1 * 


* 2 « 


* Having incurred the diſpleaſure of the late king, Bur- 
of the prince of Orange, who treated him with great kind- 
neſs, and regulated his whole conduct with regard to Eng- 
land agrecable to his advice. N 


8 * SS +» 8 
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HE acceſſion of William to the throne | 
: of England, proved a circumſtancè high- 


1 


— 


— 


* 


| 


net retired to Holland, and attached himſelf to the intereſts 


| cretion of the ſovercign. 


And M A R F. 
ſecured : he repreſented the affairs of Ireland a3 
demanding immediate confideration, and begged 
that ſpeedy meaſures might be taken to promote 
the welfare of his ſubjects at large. The parlia- 
ment returned its thanks for his majeſty's moſt 
gracious ſpeech T. . l 
On the eleventh of April the ceremony of co. 
ronation * was, at the king's defire, performed 
by the biſhop of London, on account of the arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury being diſaffected to the go. 
vernment of England. TR On 
On the day ſucceeding that of the coronation, 
the commons waited upon the king and queen at 
Whitehall, and preſented to them a congratula- 
tory addreſs, With a view of conciliating the 
affections of his new ſubjects, the King ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the commons, fignifying his readineſs to 
comply with any meafures they thould ſuggeſt for 
a new regulation of the hearth- money, or entirely 
to aboliſh the tax, if they ſhould deem the ſup- 
preſſion expedient ; and in a ſhort time the tax 
was annihilated. On this occafion an addreſs was 
preſented by the commons, containing the warmeſt 
expreſſions of loyalty and gratitude, and declaring. 
that they would take ſuch meaſures for the ſup- 
ort of his majeſty's crown, as ſhould prove to 
= world that he reigned in the hearts of his ſub- 
jects. 3 46 
The commons voted fix hundred thouſand 
pounds as a compenſation to? the States General 
tor the expences they had incurred in ſupporting 
the expedition of the prince of Orange.. They 
alſo voted funds for raifing and maintaining an 
army of twenty thouſand men, and for cquipping 
a formidable fleet. Believing that the reduction 
of Ireland would be foon compleated, they pro- 
vided fix months ſubfiſtence for the troops: and 
the King imagined that this inſtance of ceconomy 
was the reſult of their apprehenſions, leſt be 
ſhould not be ſufficiently frugal in dif] poting of the 
ſupply. eee 


|| Hitherto the ſupplies had been granted with- 


out any diſtinction as to what ſums ſhould be ap- 
plied to the partieular uſe of the king, and what 
ſhould be aſſigned to the public ſervice; ſo that, 
in effect, the whole was left entirely to, the diſ- 
The revenues in former 
reigns had been often embezzled and miſapplied; 
and therefore it was now reſolved by the parlia- 
ment, that a ſtipulated ſum ſhould be granted for 
the maintenance of the king's hguſhgld, and. the 


r 
. 


; 


— 
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+ It is a matter of courſe to return thanks for Kings 
ſpeeches; but perhaps this of William might be worth the 
compliment. | 


t Previous to the ceremony, the oath was altered and 
explained. ; 


ſupport 
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ſupport of the dignity of the crown: and this 
vote received the concurrence of the houſe of 
pee ee : | 
be cautious proceedings of the parliament 
were conſidered by the king as proofs of a want 
of confidence in his integrity, and that by ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhing him from his predeceſſors, an ungrate- 
ful return was made for the great ſervices he had 
rendered the nation. The Tories availed them- 
ſelves of every opportunity to increaſe the diſguſt 
his majeſty had conceived againſt their adverſa- 
ries; and this prejudice was confirmed, by the con- 
guct of the Whigs with regard to the eftabliſh- 
ment of the militia, By means of the earl of 
Nottingham, the Tories made offers of ſervice to 
the king; but at the ſame time they cauſed it to 
be repreſented to his majeſty, that unleſs. an act 
of indemnity was paſſed, they could take no mea- 
ſures in favour of the crown, left they ſhould be 
roſecuted to the loſs of their lives and liberties, 
The king commiſſioned Hampden to deliver a 
meſſage to the houſe of conmons, recommend- 
ing a bull of indemnity as the only effectual means 
of terminating all controverſies, invidious diſtinc- 
tions, and ſources of diſcord. 'This bill was not 
brought to maturity till nearly the concluſion of 
the ſeſſions, though his majeſty had requeſted 
that it might be paſſed with all convenient ſpeed. 
The houte of commons paſſed a bill for aſcer- 
taining the ſucceſſion of the crown ; and 1n this 
a clauſe was inſerted, for diſqualifying Roman 
Catholics for ſucceeding to the ſovereignty of 
England; to which the lords added, „or ſuch as 
« ſhould marry Papiſts;“ abſolving the ſubject, 
ip that caſe, from allegiance. the 
His majeſty commanded the biſhop of Saliſbu- 
ry to propoſe, that in the act of ſucceſhon, the 
princets Sophia, ducheſs of Hanover, ſhould be 
nominated as the next heir to the throne, failing 
iſſue of the king, and Anne, princeſs of Den- 
mark, The friends of the late king James vio- 
lently oppoſed the amendments, as did the re- 
publican party, who hoped for the abolition of a 
monarchical government by the deceaſe of the 
three perſons named in the act of ſucceſſion. In 
a ſhort time, however, an event occurred, in con- 
ſequence of which the propoſed bill was wholly 
diſregarded : this was the delivery of the princeſs, 
Anne, who, on the twenty-ſeventh day of July 
brought forth a prince, who was baptized by the 
name of William, and was afterwards created 
duke of Glouceſter. | 
On the ſeventh day of May war was declared 


2gainſt France. In juſtification of this proceeding, | 


the king urged, that Lewis had encroached upon 
the Newfoundland fiſhery, invaded the Caribbee 
Iſlands and Hudſon's-bay, made captures on the 
Engliſh ſeas, diſputed the right of the Britiſh 
flag, perſecuted many ſubjects of England on the 
ſcore of their religion, and diſpatched an arma- 
ment to ſupport the rebellion in Ireland. 

At the requiſition of the nobility and gentry 
of Scotland reſident in London, the king called a 
meeting of their eſtates, and exhorted them to 
ſuggeſt means for eſtabliſhing the kingdom in a 
ſtate of permanent tranquillity, and to exert their 
endeavours for ſuppreſſing all factions and animo- 
ſities; concluding with a promiſe, that, to effect 


an union between the two kingdoms ſhould be the 


object of his moſt ſerious attention. | 
Aſter a committee had been appointed to draw 
up a reſpectful reply to his majeſty's letter, a de- 
33 | | 
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bate took place on the ſubject of the letter from 
the late king James, which they reſolved ſhould 
be read after the members ſhould have ſubſcribed 
an inſtrument, purporting, that “ notwithſtand- 
© ing any thing that might be contained in the 
letter for diſſolving the convention, or imped- 
ce ing their proceedings, they were a free and 
lawful meeting of the ſtates, and would conti- 
nue undiſſolved, until they ſhould have ſettled 
and ſecured the Proteſtant religion, the govern- 
ment, laws, and liberties of the kingdom.” 
After this precaution, the letter was read, wherein 
James promiſed to ſupply them with ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance, as would render all hoſtile attempts of fo- 
reign powers abortive ; that he would vigorouſly 
aſſert his right in oppoſition to thoſe enemies who 
had branded his character with calumny and re- 
proach, and that he would pardon all thoſe who 
ſhould return to their allegiance before the laſt 
day of the month; he exhorted them to ſupport. 
his cauſe with the loyalty of faithful ſubjects, and 
denounced the ſevereſt puniſhment againſt thoſe 
who ſhould continue to ſupport the rebellion. 
This letter was treated with the utmoſt contempt _ 
by the houſe, and the meſſenger who had deliver- 
ed it was ordered into cuſtody, but in a ſhort time 
he was releaſed. | 
The afſembly diſpatched lord Roſs with a re- 
ply to king William's letter, acknowledging their 
gratitude to him as their deliverer; thanking 
him for his compliance with their requeſt, to aſ- 
ſume the powers of government; declaring they 
would purſue ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for 
ſecuring the Proteſtant religion from every kind 


cc 
cc 
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ſof innovation, and for eſtabliſhing the laws and 
liberties of the kingdom upon a. ſolid baſis; and 


aſſuring his majeſty, that they would uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to diſcourage animoſities and 
factions. A committee of eight lords, eight 
knights, and the ſame.number of burgeſſes, was 
appointed for the purpoſe of producing a new 
plan of ſettlement. This committee unanimouſly 
paſſed the following reſolution : . * That the eſ- 
e tates of the kingdom of Scotland find and de- 
clare, that king James II. being a profeſt Pa- 
piſt, did aſſume the royal power, and act as a 
king, without taking the oath required by laws 
and had, by the advice of evil and wicked 

counſellors, invaded the fundamental conſtitu- 

tions of this kingdom, and altered the govern- 
ment from a legal monarchy to an arbitrary 
power; and had governed the ſame to the ſub- 
verſion of the Proteſtant religion, and violation 
of the laws and liberties of the nation, invert- 
ing all the ends of government, whereby he 
had forfeited the right of enjoying the ſove- 
reignty, and the throne was become vacant.” 

The tord prefident having declared the throne 
to be vacant, propoſed that it ſhould be filled 
by William and Mary, king and queen of Eng- 
land, the committee was directed to prepare an 


a 
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act for ſettling the crown upon their majeſties ; 


and alſo an inſtrument of government, for ſecuring 
the people of Scotland from the grievances to 
which they had been long ſubjeced- | 

The act for ſettling the crown upon thei\ma- 
jeſties, the conditions of inheritance, and the in- 
ſtrument, were reported, and unanimouſly ap- 
proved ; and on the eleventh day of April, Wil- 
liam and Mary were ſolemnly proclaimed at the 


Market-crofs in Edinburgh. A proclamation was 


publiſhed, prohibiting all perſons to obey, ac- 
"0. knowledge, 
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knowledge, affiſt, or cotreſpond with the late king 


James; or by word, writing, or ſermon, to dil- 


pute or diſown the royal authority of king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary ; or to miſconſtrue the pro- 
ceedings of the eſtates, or create jealouſies or 
miſapprehenſions with regard to the tranſactions 
of the government, on pain of very ſevere pu- 
niſhment, | | 
The earl of Argyle was diſpatched to make a 
ſolemn tender of the crown to their majeſties, in 


the name of the eſtates and kingdom of Scotland; 


and on the eleventh day of May, being ſeated 
under a rich canopy, in the Banquetting-houſe, 
they received the earl in the moſt gracious man- 
ner. 5 c | 


U 


The duke of Gordon ſtill kept poſſeſſion of 


a ee Pg for the late king; but being vi- 


gorouſly beſieged, he ſurrendered on the thirteenth 
day of June, on condition that himſelf and all his 
followers ſhould be diveſted neither of their lives, 
liberties, or fortunes. 
ſucceſs but from the efforts of lord Dundee, who 


| having aſſembled an army in the Highlands, en- 
aged the regular troops, reinforced by ſome: 


pgliſh regiments, and obtained a compleat vic- 
tory : but Dundee being ſlain in the action, his 


adherents gradually diſperſed ; and their majeſties 


remained in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the throne 


of Scotland, | 


The king of France promiſed to afford James 
effectual aſſiſtance for recovering the throne of his 
anceſtors ; and ſupported him and his houſhold 


at the caſtle of St. Germain, in a ſtile of royal 


dignity. James, who thus encouraged, did not. 
yet abandon all hope of re-eſtabliſhing himſelf in 
the ſovereignty, afforded no proof either of good 
ſenſe or ſpirit under the misfortunes to which he 


was reduced. The greateſt part of his time was 


employed in the diverſion of the chace, and con- 
verfing with Jeſuits, of whoſe order he profeſſed 


| himſelf to be a member. The pope granted him 


indulgences, but the generality of the Roman Ca- 
tholics conſidered him as an object of ridicule. 
On his return from maſs, he was obſerved by the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, who, with a farcaſtic ſmile, 
ſaid, “ There goes a pious gentleman, who has 
&« ſacrificed three crowns for a maſs.” “. 
The ſituation of affairs in Scotland and Eng- 
land were now in a ſituation ſo favaurable to the 
cauſe of king William, that James had no hope 
of ſucceſs but from the rebellion in Ireland being 
ſtrengthened by reinforcements from France. 
'Though the earl of Tyrconnel, who commanded 
the Iriſh inſurgents, was ſtrongly attached to James, 


he judged it prudent to temporize with king Wil- 


liam, until the arrival of the ſuccours he had ſo- 


| licited from France. 


A fleet of fourteen fail of the line, fix frigates, 


three fire-ſhips, and a number of tranſports, with 


about five thouſand troops *, ſailed from Breſt, 
in order to aſſiſt James in his intended expediti- 


on; and exclufive of this help, Lewis ſupplied 


him with arrows for forty thouſand men, a large 


ſum of money, a ſuperb equipage, plate to a great 
amount, and every other article neceflary for the | 


camp and houſhold. When James was preparing 
to embark, the French king cordially embraced 
him, ſaying, © The beſt thing I can wiſh you is, 
that I may never ſee you more.“ 


r * 
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James had no hopes of 


9 . It is aſſerted, that Lewis offered to furniſh fifteen thou- | 
ſand troops, but that James, ſaying he would depend upon 


* 
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James took ſhipping at Breſt on the ſeventh day 
of May, and on the twenty-ſeventh of the Gr 

month he landed at Kinſale, where the people res 
ceived him with loud acclamations of joy, expreſſing 
themſelves to be entirely devoted” to his ſervice 
At this time 'Tyrconnel was at the head of an _ 


ſame 


my of thirty thouſand infantry, and eight thoys' 


ſand cavalry, whom he had collected to ſupport 
the pretenſions of James. | : 

At the latter end of May James made a trium. 
phant entry into Dublin, and at the caſtle-gate 
he was met by a proceſſion of Popiſh prieſts cloath- 
ed in their pontifical habits, and. bearing a hoſt, 


which he made no ſcruple of publicly worſhip. 


ping. On the ſecond day after his arrival, Jamey 
publiſhed five proclamations : the firſt promiſed 
protection to ſuch of the Proteſtants who had 
abandoned the kingdom as ſhould return, and 
acknowledge his authority within a limited time, 
and commanded all perſons to join him in © 
poſing the prince of Orange; in the ſecond he 
made grateful acknowledgments to his Catholic 
ſubjects for their zealous attachment, and enjoin- 
ed thoſe who were not actually engaged in his ſer. 
vice, to preſerve their arms unti} it ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary to employ them to his advantage; the 
third ſolicited his ſubjects to furnith his army with 
proviſions; the fourth was to augment the yalue 
of the current coin; and by the fifth he ſummon. 
ed a parliament to meet in Dublin on the ſeventh 
of May. 

Upon a rumour being circulated, that the fol- 
lowers of James had committed horrid maflacres 


upon a great number of Proteſtants, the inhabi- 


tants of Londonderry ſhut their gates, and boldly 
reſolved to defend themſelves till the laſt extre- 


mity. Having tranſmitted their determination to 


the court of England, and requeſted immediate 
aſſiſtance, they were ſoon ſupplied with arms and 
ammunition ; but they received no conſiderable 

reinforcements till the middle of April, when two 
regiments arrived under the command of Richards 


and Cunningham. | 


In the mean time James reduced Colerain, in- 
veſted Killmore, and advanced nearly within fight 
of Londonderry. George Walker, rector of Do- 
naghmore, who had raiſed a regiment for the de- 
fence of the Proteſtants, having apprized Lundy, 
the governor, of the above circumſtance, he or- 
dered that clergyman to lead his men to join co- 
lonel Grafton, and take poſt at the long cauſeway, 


| which he bravely defended a whole night againſt | 


the advanced guard of the enemy ; but being over- 
powered by numbers, he retreated to London- 
derry, and urged the governor to take the field, 
and abide the iſſue of a general battle. The go- 


| vernor having ſummoned a council of war, at 


which Cunningham and Richards aſſiſted, it was 
reſolved, that fince there appeared no probability 
of being able to defend the place, it would be 
imprudent to permit the regiments to diſembark; 


but that the principal officers ſhould retire from 
the town, which they imagined would enable the 


inhabitants to obtain more favourable conditions. 
A meſſenger was diſpatched by the council to 


| propoſe terms of negociation to James; and lieu- 


tenant-general Hamilton agreed, that the troops 
ſhould be ſtationed at the diſtance of four miles 
from the town. But in direct violation of this 


Th . 9 ——_— 


the fidelity of his own ſubjects for ſucceſs, contented him- 


ſelf with accepting the number above-mentioned. 


agrees 


cee 


AStcement, James advanced at the head of his 


forces, who were, however, ſo reſolutely oppoſed 


by the garriſon, that, with ſome loſs, he made a 


brecipitate and diſorderly retreat to St. John's 
= 0064 \ | 


The conduct of the council of war ſo highly 


exaſperated the inhabitants of, and the ſoldiers 


arriſoned in, Londonderry, that they violently 
threatened them with inſtant vengeance. Rich- 
ards and Cunningham retired to their ſhips, and 
the governot ſecreted himſelf in his bed-chamber. 
Walker, and major Baker, exhorted Lundy to 


maintain his government, but all their arguments 


roved ineffectual, and he eſcaped in diſguiſe; 
but being ſome time after apprehended in Scot- 
land, he was conducted to London, in order to 


1 


be rendered amenable to the law for his cowardice 


and treachery. | 

That he might attend the meeting of parlia- 
ment, James appointed the French general Ro- 
ſene, an inhuman tyrant, to the command of his 
army. Incenſed by the vigorous oppoſition made 
by the garriſon, Roſene threatened, that unleſs 
Londonderry immediately ſurrendered to his ſum- 
mons, he would reduce the town to aſhes, and 
put the inhabitants to death without diſtinction 
of ſex, age, or condition. Theſe: menaces were 
treated with contempt, and an order was iſſued, 
prohibiting all perſons to converſe on the ſubject 
of a ſurrender, on pain of ſuffering immediate 
death, | . 
The garriſon having conſumed their whole ſtock 
of proviſions, were, at length, reduced to the 
dreadful neceſſity of ſuſtaining life, by feeding 
upon the fleſh of horſes, dogs, cats, rats, mice, 
tallow, ſtarch, and ſalted hides ; and they were in 
a ſhort time alarmed by the apprehenſion, that 
even this loathſome food would be ſoon exhauſt- 


ed. Perceiving that amidſt all their calamiries, | 
they till continued inflexibly reſolute, the barba- 


rous Roſene threatened to ſtarve all the Proteſt- 
ants in the country, by driving them under the 
walls of the town. | | 


The above cruel intention of the French gene- 


ral being communicated to the biſhop of Meath, 
that prelate earneſtly ſupplicated- James to inter- 
poſe in behalf of the people who were threatened 
with ſo dreadful a calamity. James aſſured the 
biſhop, that he had already commanded Roſene 
not to proceed to ſuch cruel extremities ; but not- 
withſtanding the injunction of James, the inhu- 
man Frenchman executed his threats with impla- 
cable ſeverity, In purſuance of his barbarous de- 
fign, Roſene detached ſeveral partics of dragoons, 
who, after deſpoiling all the Proteſtants within a 
circle of thirty miles of their property, drove them 
towards Londonderry like ſo many herds of cattle, 
thewing no compaſſion to decrepid and diſeaſed 
E nurſes and mothers with infants at their 

reaſts, or even to women juſt relieved from the 
pangs of labour. Upwards of four thouſand of 
theſe truly miſerable wretches were driven under 
the walls of the town; but the reſult of this hor- 


rid act of barbarity, was entirely the reverſe of 


what the brutal tyrant expected. 

Exaſperated beyond expreſſion by this more 
than ſavage procedure, the people of London- 
derry determined rather at once to periſh, than 
ubmit to the inhuman Frenchman ; and there- 
fore, having erected a gibbet in fight of the ene- 
my, they diſpatched a meſſage to Roſene, pur- 
porting, that unleſs the Proteſtants were imme- 


| 


1 


| of the ſiege. 
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Uately permitted to depart from under the walls, 
they would hang every priſoner taken in the courſe 

A negociation being produced by 
this menace, the Proteſtants wefe permitted to 
retire; after they had been kept three days withs 


perſons periſhed through hunget and exceſſive fa- 
tigue ; and thoſe who lived to return to their has 
bitations, found them plundered, and the coun- 
try ravaged to a great extent; ſo that the majo- 
rity of them were either ſtarved to death; or maſ- 
ſacred by flying parties of the enemy. 
The garriſon of Londonderry, which had ori- 
ginally conſiſted of ſeven thouſand men, was now 
reduced to five thouſand ſeven hundred; and 
theſe were in circumſtances of ſuch extreme diſ- 
treſs, that wy began to entertain thoughts of 
feeding on each other. Being apprized of the ex- 


| tremity to which the garriſon was reduced, Kirke 


ordered two ſhips laden with proviſſons to ſail up 
the river, under convoy of the Dartmouth frigate: 
The Mountjoy broke the boom with which the 


| enemy had intercepted the paſſage of the river, 


and then, with the other two veſſels, proceeded 


to the town, notwithſtanding a very hot fire from 


the enemy's cannon, and relieved the inhabitants 
from a ſituation inexpreſſibly diſtreſsful, 
The relief afforded the garriſon proved fo diſ- 


| couraging to James, that on the following night 
he raiſed the ſiege, and precipitately retreated, 
| after having loſt about nine thouſand men in the 


expedition. Immediately after Kirke had taken 
with an addreſs of 'thanks to their majeſties; fot 
the relief afforded them under the deplorable ca- 
lamities they had ſuſtained in defence of the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe. 3 8 | 

The inhabitants of Inniſkilling, made as noble 
an oppoſition to the Papiſts as thoſe of Londonder- 
ry. They raiſed twelve companies of ſoldiers, 
which were commanded by Guſtavus Hamilton; 
whom they unanimouſly elected their governor. 
An obſtinate battle was fought at Newton-Butler, 
on the day preceding the relief of Londonderry; 
when the people of Inniſkilling defeated an army 
of fix thouſand Papiſts, under the command of 
Maccarty, commonly called lord Mountcaſhel, 
who was among the number of their captives, 

The parliament met at Dublin, in conſequence 


of the king's proclamation, when he thanked them 


for their zeal and loyalty, and ſpoke highly of 
the generofity of the French king, by which he 
had been enabled to make them that viſit, He 
expreſſed his wiſhes to allow full liberty of con- 
ſcience, as the moſt effectual way of promoting 
the happineſs of his people; and promiſed to give 
his conſent to ſuch laws, as ſhould be enacted for 
the conſervation of the public peace. 

The ſpeaker propoſed an addreſs of thanks to 
the king, which was drawn up, and agreed to 
and a bill was brought in, to recognize the king's 
title, and to expreſs the abhorrence of parliament 
on the prince of Orange aſſuming the crown, and 


War. | 

On the following day James publiſhed a decla- 
ration, complaining of the reports which his ene- 
mies had circulated to his prejudice ; ſetting forth 
his own impartiality in the protection of his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, his readineſs to redreſs their griev- 


| ances, and allow liberty of conſcience. In this 


declaration, he promiſed that he would not take 
any 


out food. Some hundreds of the above unhappy 


poſſeſſion of the town, Walker was diſpatched. . 


of the general defection of the people of Eng- 
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any ſtep but with the approbation of parliament; { 
he offered a pardon to ſuch as ſhould deſert his 
enemies, and join him within twenty=four days 
after his landing; and charged thoſe who ſhould 
continue in rebellion, with the guilt of ſpilling 
the blood that might be ſhed on the occafion. 
The. king's declaration and his conduct, were 
perfectly at variance; and the Catholics forming 
the majority in both houſes, were ready to concur 
with James in his meaſures for the deſtruction of 
the Proteſtants, and in every other exertion of his 
tyranny. 
The Iriſh rebellion being ſuppreſſed in 1641, 
the parliament of England paſſed a bill entitled, 
46 'The act of ſettlement,” by which the Proteſ- 
tants of Ireland were ſecured in the poſſeſſion of 
the eſtates which they had acquired : but notwith- 


ſtanding this, the Iriſh parliament paſſed a bill to || 


repcal the act of ſettlement ; to deprive the Pro- 
teſtants of the lands they had obtained, and to 
reſtore them to their original poſſeſſors. By this 
bill it was enacted, that Proteſtants poſſeſſing eſ- 
tares, were to reſtore them to the Roman Catholics 
who poſſeſſed them before the rebellion, or to 
their deſcendants, | 
One of our writers ſays, “ To eſtabliſh Popery 
& on the ruins of Proteſtantiſm, an act of attainder 
ec paſſed againſt all Proteſtants, male or female, 
ce whether of a high or low degree, who were ab- 
c ſent from the kingdom; as well as againſt 
& thoſe who retired into any part of the three 
&« kingdoms, who did not acknowledge the au- 
ce thority of king James, or who correſponded 
c with the rebels, (meaning all the Proteſtants in 
Ireland) or were any ways aiding, abetting, or 


La 
* 


6 the preceding year.“ 


James did not heſitate to give his aſſent to this 
bill of attainder; and when the ſpeaker preſent- 
ed it to him, he ſaid, “ that ſome were condemned 
& upon ſuch evidence as ſatisfied the houſe, and all 
« the reſt upon common report.” The number 
of Proteſtants attainted by this act amounted to 
near three thouſand, among whom were two 
archbiſhops, one duke, ſeventeen earls, ſeven 
counteſſes, twenty-eight viſcounts, ſeven biſhops, 
eighteen barons, thirty-three baronets, fifty-one | 
knights, and eighty-three of the clergy, © all of 
&© whom were declared traitors, and adjudged to 
&« ſuffer forfeiture and the pains of death.” 
James in all things gave evident proofs of the 
arbitrarineſs of his diſpoſition. He cauſed Po- 
cc piſh teachers to ſupply the vacancies in the 
public ſchools ; the penfion granted from the 
& Exchequer to the univerſity of Dublin was 
« ſtopped; the vice-provoſt, fellows, and ſcho- 
c“ lars, were ejected; the furniture, plate, and 
& library were ſeized; the college was converted 
into a garriſon ; the chapel into a magazine, 
and the apartments into priſons. Moore, a 
Popiſt prieſt, was nominated provoſt ; Maccar- 
ty, of the ſame perſuaſion, was appointed li- 
brarian ; and the whole foundation was chang- 
« ed into a Catholic ſeminary,” | 
The European powers in general were now 
combined againſt France, William made a new 
league with the States of Holland, by which for- 
mer treaties of peace and commerce were con- 
firmed; and it was ſtipulated, that the Dutch 
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"ſhould ſupply Great-Britain with fix thouſand in- || 


aſfiſting them, from the firſt day of Auguſt in || 


fantry, and twenty ſhips of war, in caſe of ne- 


This treaty being ratified, the earl of Marth. 


rough * went to 


* * 


olland, to take on him the 


command of eleven thouſand Britiſh auxiliaries in 


the ſervice of the States; moſt of which troops 
had been in king James's army, when the prince 


of Orange landed in this kingdom. 


On the meeting of parliament the king aſked 
for a ſupply for carrying on the war, and bepoeq 
the commons to be expeditious in their reſoluti. 
ons, as their example would greatly influence the 


conduct of the powers combined in the war againſt 
* 


France, of whom there was to be a meetipg at 


the Hague in the following month. His majeſty 


then recommended a bill of indemnity, to quiet 


the minds of his fubjects, and then prorogued the 


parliament. 
On the re-aſſembling of the parliament, two 


millions were voted for the purpoſe of carrying on 


the war againſt France, and for aſſiſting the king 


in the reduction of Ireland. An enquiry was now 


made reſpe&ing the miſcarriages in the laſt-men. 
tioned kingdom, and the parliament ſoliciting the 
king to appoint commiſſioners to enquire into the 
ſtate of the army in Ireland, when ſuch inſtances 


of miſmanagement were diſcovered, that the par. 


liament again addreſſed the king, deſiring that 


the management of affairs might be entruſted in 
better hands. The miniſtry were ſeverely cen— 


ſured, the patriots ſpoke their ſentiments with 
great freedom, and Mr. Hampden in particular, 
expreſſed “ his ſurprize, that the adminiſtration 
e ſhould be veſted in thoſe very perſons whom 
„king James had employed when his affairs were 
ce deſperate, to treat with the prince of Orange; 
“ and propoſed to addreſs the king, requeſting 
«© him to remove thoſe miniſters,” _ | 
To this propoſal thoſe of the court-party very 
ſhrewdly replied, “ that James did not depute 
“ thoſe lords to the prince of Orange, becauſe 
«© they were attached to his own intereſt, but 


& becauſe they were well known to diſapprove 


© of his meaſures, and therefore would be the 
* more agreeable to his highneſs.” 
The Tory party now offered to ſupply the court 
with large ſums of money, on condition that the 
preſent parliament ſhould. be diſſolved, and ano- 
ther immediately convened. The two factions 
had fo continually harraſſed William, that he de- 
termined to transfer the powers of government to 
the queen, and retire to Holland. Having com- 
municated his defign to the earl of Shrewſbury, 
the marquis of Caermarthen, and ſome others of 
the nobility, they earneſtly ſupplicated, that he 
would not perſevere in a reſolution, that, if car- 
ried into effect, could not fail of involving the 
kingdom in the moſt deplorable conſequences. 
His majeſty, at length, yielded to the remon- 
ſtrances of the noblemen, and declared, that he 
would go in perſon, in order to put a period. to 


the war in Ireland. 


The parliament were apprehenſive that the cli- 
mate of Ireland might prove injurious to his con- 
ſtitution, and therefore they agreed to prepare an 
addreſs, diſſuading his majeſty from engaging in 
the intended expedition, on account of the weak 
ſtate of his health. To deprive the houſes of the 
opportunity of remonſtrating againſt the expedi- 
tion, William repaired to the houſe of peers, and 
having formally declared his reſolution to be un- 


— 
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q 1 Lord Churchill had been juſt advanced to the earl 
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he prorogued the. parliament to the ſe- 


terable | 
alterable, April, and on the ſixth of February, 


cond day of 


he diſſolved the aſſembly by proclamation, and 


ſummoned a new parliament to meet on the twen- 
tieth day of March. | e 
General Ludlow, who at the reſtoration had 
been excluded from the benefit of the bill of in- 
demnity, on account of his having been one of 
the perſons WhO had ſat in judgment upon king 
Charles I. came at this time to England, and ot- 
fered bis ſervices to government in the reduction 
of Ireland. The boldneſs of this propoſition was 
the cauſe of univerſal ſurprize; for he was ſtill 
ſubject to an act of attainder, which there was 
not the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe would be reverſed. 
An eſtate in Wiltſhire, formerly the property of 
Ludlow, bad been granted to Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, who was now greatly alarmed leſt he ſhould 
be deprived of that poſſeſſion. Sir Edward ob- 
ſerved in the houſe of commons, that to permit 
one of the regicides to refide within his majeſty's 
territories, would reflect indelible diſgrace upon 
the whole kingdom. The houſe preſented an ad- 


dreſs, requeſting his majeſty to publiſh a procla- 


mation, offering a reward for the apprehenſion of 
eneral Ludlow. In compliance with the defires 
of the houſe, the proclamation was iſſued; but 
Ludlow embarked for Holland, whence he re- 
turned to Vevay in Switzerland, where he died 
after an exile of about thirty years, the greateſt 
part of which time he employed in writing the 


hiſtory of bis own life, which was publiſhed ſome 


time after his deceaſe. | | 

2 bes.” Upon the meeting of the new par- 
1-2 hament, the king informed them, that 
he ſtill adhered to his reſolution of going to Ire- 
land. He requeſted that they would either ſettle 
the revenue, or. eſtabliſh it for a certain time as a 


fund of credit, upon which the ſums neceſſary || 


for the exigencies of government might be ſpeedily 
advanced; he intimated a. deſign of publiſhing an 
act of grace, with ſome few exceptions, that the 


public might be convinced of his defire to extend 


his protection to his ſubjects in general, and every 
pretext be removed for fomenting diſturbances in 
his abſence; ſince he was convinced, that ſome 
diſaffected individuals would gladly embrace any 


opportunity. of ſubverting the eſtabliſhed govern-| 


ment, He obſerved, that the parliament of Scot- 
land had appointed commiſſioners for negociating 


an union with England, which meaſure would be 


E of the moſt ſalutary conſequences to 
oth countries, and therefore he wiſhed it to be 
adopted with all convenient ſpeed; ſaying, he 
Meant to transfer the government to the queen, 
and requeſted that they would prepare an act to 
confirm her authority : and his majeſty concluded, 
with exhorting them againſt ſuffering the public 
buſineſs to be interrupted by contentions among 
themſelves, © © : 

On the twenty-third day of May, the king, 
after returning thanks for the ſupply lately grant- 
ed, adjourned the parliament to the twenty-ſeventh 
day of July, and ſeveral adjournments and proro- 
gations afterwards took place. The deputy lieu- 
tenants of- the ſeveral counties were authorized to 
call out the militia, in caſe there ſhould appear 


— 
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e The rumour of William's death ſoon reached Dublin, 
whence it was tranſmitted to Paris; and the people of that 


Sch 


— 


metropolis, contrary to the cuſtom of the court of F rance, 
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reaſon to apprehend any attempts would be made 
to diſturb the public tranquillity. 


. 


On the fourth day of June the Ring, accom- 
panied by prince George of Denmark, the duke 


of Ormond, and many other perſons of diſtinc- 


tion, departed for Ireland, and landing at Car- 


rickfergus on the fourteenth day of the ſame ' 


month, he immediately 8 to Belfaſt; 
whence, after having repoſed himſelf a few days, 
the duke of Schomberg conducted him to Liſ- 
burne, where that nobleman had eſtabliſhed. his 
head-quarters. From Liſburne the king repaired 
to Hillſborough, where he iffued an order pro- 
hibiting the preſſing of horſes, and the commiſ- 


fion, of any kind of violence upon the perſons or 
property of the inhabitants of the country. Upon 


ſome of his general officers adviſing his majeſty 
to proceed with caution, leſt he ſhould irritate the 
people to oppoſe his authority, he ſaid, he came 
to Ireland not with a deſign “ to let the graſs grow 
under his feet,” Having encamped his army 
upon Lough-brilland, upon a review he found 
that his force conſiſted of thirty-ſix thouſand 
troops, all well accoutered and diſciplined, From 


Lough-brilland he proceeded to Dundalk; and 


upon learning that the enemy had juſt left Ardee, 
he directed his march towards that place; 
Six days elapſed after the king's- arrival, before 
James was apprized of his being in Ireland, to 
the firſt reports of which he gave no credit, ima- 


gining that the contentions in parliament muſt 
have detained him in England. No ſooner had 
| he gained certain information that William was 


arrived, than he departed from Dublin under the 
guard of the militia, and joined his army, which, 
including a reinforcement of fix thouſand infantry 
ſupplied by the king of France, was nearly equal 
to that under the command of William. 
James drew up his troops in a very advantage- 
ous ſituation, and, contrary to the advice of his 
generals, reſolved to abide the iſſue of a general 
engagement. His officers repreſented to him; that 
the king of France had promiſed to equip a for— 
midable armament againſt England, and to em- 
ploy a confiderable number of frigates to deſtroy 
the Engliſh tranſports, when their convoy ſhould 
have ſailed on their return to Britain; and they 
adviſed him to cauſe his garriſons to be repaired, 
and to retire to the Shannon. 


The front of James's army being defended by 


a deep river, a riſing ground, and a morals, the 
enemy could not attack him without manifeſt dif- 
advantage, and imminent danger. The king being 
on the oppoſite fide of the river, employed in re- 
connoitering the diſpoſition of the adverſe army, 
the enemy pointed ſome field pieces againſt his 
perſon. One man and two horſes were killed, 
cloſe by his fide, by the firſt ſhot, and the ſecond 
grazed the ſkin of his majeſty's ſhoulder, This 
event cauſing ſome confuſion among his atten- 
dants, the enemy concluded that William was 
ſlain “: the whole camp reſounded with acclama- 


tions, and ſeveral ſquadrons of cavalry were drawn 


down towards the river, apparently with a view 

to croſs the ſtream, and aſſault the Engliſh forces. 
In order to appeaſe the alarm that prevailed in 

his army, William rode along the line ; and ob- 
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were permitted to expreſs their joy, by making bonfires, 
and exhibiting illuminations in their houſes | 
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ſerving the great chearfulneſs and alacrity of his 


ſoldiers, in the evening he ſummoned a council || 


of war, at which he declarcd his reſolution of 
making a vigorous attack upon the enemy in the 
morning. All matters being adjuſted preparatory 
to the attack, the king rode through the whole 
army by torch-light, and then retired to his tent. 

At ſix the following morning, general Douglas 
and young Schomberg advanced towards Slane- 


bridge, with very little oppoſition. Having reach-- 


ed the oppoſite ſhore, they obſerved that the ene- 
my's troops were drawn up in two lines, having 
a moraſs in front, and therefore 1t was deemed 
expedient to wait for a reinforcement. Upon the 
arrival of the ſuccours, the foot advanced to the 
charge through the morals, young Schomberg at 
the ſame time wheeling round with his cavalry to 
attack the enemy in flank. Inſtead of waiting 
for the attack, the Iriſh wheeled about, and made 
a precipitate retreat towards Duleck ; but Schom- 
berg vigorouſly attacked, and committed great 
ſlaughter upon their rear. 


In the interim, the main body, compoſed of 


the Dutch guards, the French regiments, and 
ſome battalions of the Engliſh, under the com- 
mand of king William, forded the river, which 
was waiſt high, under a heavy diſcharge of the 
enemy's cannon. In croſhng the river, they were 
faintly oppoſed by a body of muſquetteers firing 
from behind hedges. Having effected a landing 
without any conſiderable oppoſition, William en— 


deavoured to form his troops into the order of 


battle; but before this could be done, they were 


vigoroully attacked by a ſquadron of the Iriſh 
horſe, and a ſtrong body both of cavalry and in- 
fantry, under the command of general Hamilton, 
Upon obſerving the Engliſh to retreat in ſome 
diſorder, Schomberg croſſed the river, and riding 
up to the head of the French regiments, pointed 
to the enemy, exclaiming, * theſe, gentlemen, 


6 are your perſecutors.“ Scarcely had he ſpoke 


theſe words, when he was furiouſly attacked by a 
body of James's guards, who were marching to 


Join their confederates, after having fought a paſ- 


ſage through one of the Engliſh regiments, 
They were miſtaken for friends, and permitted 
to ride up to the duke of Schomberg, who was 
wounded in the head in two places; but the 
French perceiving; their error, poured in their fire 
on the enemy, while they were engaged with the 
duke, by which he was killed on the ſpot. | 
The Engliſh troops were thrown into great con- 
fuſion by this accident, which-ſerved only to raiſe 
the ſpirits of the enemy; who returned to the 
charge with renewed ardour, and were on the 
point of attacking the center, when the king, 


having paſled the left wing, compoſed of the Da- 


niſh, Dutch, and Inniſkilling horſe, advanced to 
encounter them. His appearance was fo. ſudden 
and unexpected, that the enemy wheeled about 
towards the village of Dunmore, where they made 
ſuch a determined reſiſtance, that the Dutch and 
Daniſh horſe, though headed by the king, were 
repulſed: even the troops of Inniſkilling began 
to retire, and the whole wing muſt have been 
routed, had not a detachment of dragoons 


— 
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This referred to his having acted contrary to his en- 
gagement, when he was permitted to go, to Ireland on pro- 


| mile of perſygding Tyrconnel to ſubmit to the new govern- 


ment. 
t Mr, Walker, and major Baker, held out wih the moſt 
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alighted, and lined the hedges on each fide th 
lane, through which the purſuers advan 
There they plied them ſo warmly, that 
ſoon obliged them to defiſt from the chace. 
this expedient, the cavalry which hed been 
broken, had time to form, and returning to the 
charge, drove the enemy before them.“ 
In this action general Hamilton was taken pri. 
ſoner, and being conducted to the king, the latter 
aſked him if he thought the Iriſh would make 
farther reſiſtance; to which he anſwered, «+ Upon 
« my honour, I believe they will:“ whereupon 
the king gave him a look of ineffable contempt 
and exclaimed, © Your honour ! your honour #1 
but took no farther notice of him. vel 
In this battle the Engliſh loſt about five hun. 
dred men, and the Iriſh and their adherents three 
times that number. The death of the brave duke 
of Schomberg, who was flain in this engagement 
in the eighty-ſecond year of his age, was deemed 
a public loſs. In this battle too fell the gallant 


ce, 
they 


By 


any 


| Caillemote, who had tollowed the fortunes of the 


duke, and commanded one of the Proteſtant regi- 
ments. Being mortally wounded, while his at- 
tendants were carrying him back to the Engliſh 
camp, he put on a chearful countenance in the 
agonies of death, and encouraged the troops, by 
crying out, To glory, my lads, to glory !” 
Mr. George Walker, a clergyman, who had 
detended Londonderry againſt James's whole ar- 
my, was a volunteer in this engagement, and was 
killed by a ſhot in the belly . The conduct of 
the King on this occaſion excceds all encomium; 


and he gave ſuch diſtinguiſhed proofs of his being 


a conſummate general, that the Iriſh were itruck 
with ſuch aſtoniſhment, as to ſay, that © if the 
“ Engliſh would change kings with them, they 
& would try the fortune of the. day once more.” 
King James retiring to Dublin, addreficd the 
magiſtrates. and council in a ſpeech, in which he 
complained of the cowardice of the Iriſh ; laid, 
that he ſhould leave the kingdom immediately; 
“ forbad them, on their allegiance, to burn or 
plunder the city after his departure; and at 
ſured them, that though he was obliged to 
yield to force, he would never ceaſe, during 
his life, to labour for their deliverance,” On 
the following day he ſet off for Waterford, attend- 
ed by the duke of Berwick, Tyrconnel, and the 
marquis of Powis, all the bridges in his way be- 
ing broke down as he paſſed them, to prevent a 
purſuit. Embarking in a veſſel which had been 
previouſly prepared, he failed to France, and re- 
turned to St. Germain's. | 

As ſoon as James had left Dublin, the Proteſ- 
tants ſeized on the arms belonging to the militia ; 
appointed a committee: to adminiſter public af- 
fairs; ſent a petition to king William, begging 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


the honour of a vifit from him, and informing 


bim of all they had done fince James quitted the 
. 
In the mean time the queen regent of England 
was in no very agreeable ſituation, greatly con- 
cerned as ſhe muſt be for the ſafety of her father 
and her huſband; at the ſame time that the Jaco- 
bites threatened an inſurrection, and the French 


— 


ſurprizing reſolution, though reduced to the neceſſity of 
feeding upon horſe-fleſh, dogs, cats, rats, mice, tallow, 
ſtarch, dried and ſalted hides, and all kinds of offal, till re- 


ä 


lief came, and the aſſailants. raiſed the ſiege. 
| | 1 
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in irvaſion; but ſhe behaved with great ſpirit, 
and took care to conceal her apprehenſions. 
Advice being received that a French fleet was 
ready to ſail from Breſt, admiral lord Torrington 
went to oppoſe them with a powerful fleet, and a 
reinforcement of Dutch ſhips. The French fleet 
being diſcovered off Plymouth, lord Torrington 
bore down on them, on the thirteenth of Auguſt, 


at eight in the morning, and the Dutch ſquadron | 


began che attack at nine. The battle continued 
till five in the evening, when it was interrupted 
by a calm, the Dutch ſhips having in the mean 
time ſuſtained great damage. „ 

4 The next day the diſabled ſhips were de- 
4 ftroyed, that they might not be retarded in 
« their retreat. They were purſued as far as Rye, 
« and an Engliſh ſhip of ſeventy guns being 
« ſtranded, was ſet on fire, and deſerted by the 
« captain's command. A Dutch ſhip of fixty 
& guns met with the ſame accident, and the French 
« endeavoured to deſtroy her; but the captain 
“ defended her ſo bravely, that they were obliged 
« to defiſt from the attempt, and he afterwards 
er found means to carry her ſafe to Holland. In 
« this action the Engliſh loſt two ſhips, two ſea 
« captains, and about four hundted men; but 
« the Dutch were more unfortunate in point of 
& numbers, having loſt Brackel and Dick, two 
« rear admirals, and a conſiderable number of 


e jnferior officers and ſeamen, and fix of their | 


« ſhips were deſtroyed.” . 

In the mean time the queen gave manifeſt proofs 
of her wiſdom in the art of government, giving 
orders for putting the nation in a proper poſture 
of defence, and taking ſuch meaſures as ſhe thought 


might tend to pacify the Dutch, who were vehe- 


ment in their exclamations againſt the earl of Tor- 


rington for his conduct in the late ſea-fight. His 
| lordſhip was committed to the Tower, whence he 
Was conducted before the houſe of commons, 


where he juſtified himſelf in a ſpeech delivered on | 
the occaſion. In the houſe of lords his caſe pro- 


duced great debates, and his commitment was 
deemed illegal; but an act having paſſed, declar- 
ing that the power of a lord high admiral ſhould 
be veſted in the commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
he was tried by a court-martial that was appoint- 
ed by thoſe commiſſioners. The conſequence of 
this trial was an acquittal ; and though the admi- 
tal was degraded from his rank, the Dutch were 


dffarisfied, and complained of the partiality of 


his judges. 
The king, | 
on the firſt of Auguſt, a declaration he had pub- 
liſhed after the battle of the Boyne, confirming it, 
and extending it to perſons of ſuperior rank and 
ſtation, „provided they would, by the twenty- 


“ fifth day of the month, lay down their arms, | 


, © ſubmit to the government, and live in ſuch. 
* cities or towns as the king ſhould appoint, till 
* the rebellion ſhould be at an end.” 

The Iriſh, moſt of whom were under the abſo- 
Jute government of their prieſts, utterly diſre- 
garded this propofition 5 for the news of the vic- 


tory which the French had lately obtained over the | 
Engliſh and Dutch, had fo elevated their ſpirits, 


that the idea of ſubjection to William was totally 
abandoned, The King had returned to Dublin 


— .. 


— 


— 2 


The inactivity of Lauzun, is perhaps to be aſcribed to | 


lis unwillingneſs to ſacrifice the lives of the troops under his 


— 
* 


who was ſtill in Ireland, renewed, 
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11 with a deſign of embarking for England; but 
| upon receiving intelligence that the deſigns of his 


domeſtic enemies were diſcovered and defeated, 
that the fleet was again equipped for ſea; and that 
the French had retired to Breſt, he determined 
not to quit Ireland, till he had put an end to the 
war in that country. 1 18 | 

Towards the latter end of this month, the earl 
of Marlborough, with five thoufand Engliſh troops, 
diſembarked in the neighbourhood of Cork, and' 
he was joined by the duke of Wirtemberg. The 
object of theſe combined armies was the inveſt- 
ment of Cork and Kinſale. Preparations were 
made for beſieging Cork with the utmoſt expedi- 


tion; and the trenches being opened; the batte- 
ries played with ſuch fury, that a breach was ef-- 


fected in a very ſhort time. Colonel Mackillicut, 
the governor of Cork, demanding a parley; hoſ- 
tages were exchanged; but as he rejected the pro- 


poſitions of the Engliſh general, hoſtilities were 


renewed with additional fury; and in one of the 
attacks, the duke of Grafton, a young nobleman 
diſtinguiſned by his intrepidity, and many other 
qualifications, who ſerved as a volunteer under 


Marlborough, was mortally wounded, 


Upon the Engliſh general making preparations 
tor a genaral aflault, the garriſon of Cork ſur- 


rendered; and after taking poſſeſſion of the place, 


the earl detached brigadier Villiers with a party 
of horſe and dragoons, to ſummon the town and 
forts of Kinſale to ſurrender, and he followed the 


brigadier- at the head of the remaining part of 


his army. The old fort was immediately taken 
by ſtorm ; but the other, which was under the 
command of Sir Edward . Scot, ſuſtained a fiege 
for the ſpace of ten days, at 'the expiration of 
which time Sir Edward capitulated on honourable 
conditions. The reduction of theſe maritime 
places, intercepted all communication between that 
quarter of Ireland and France. The earl of Marl- 
borough having atchieved theſe important enter- 
prizes in the ſpace of thirty days, he embarked 
with his priſoners for England, where he receiv- 
ed the congratulations of the public. on occaſion 
of the rapid ſucceſs of his expedition, FRG. 

During the above tranſactions, count Lauzun, 


commander of the French troops in Ireland, re- 


mained in a ftate of total inactivity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Galway; and he tranſmitted to the 
court of France ſuch deplorable accounts. of his 
fituation,. that tranſports were ſent to convey the 
whole army home “. Lauzun embarking with 
his forces, left the command of the Iriſh troops 
to the duke of Berwick, who was ſome time after 
ſucceeded by Mr. St. Ruth. 8 20 . 

Immediately upon the arrival of Lauzun at Ver- 
ſailles, he was diſgraced for having neglected to 
act in conjunction with the Iriſh troops. Tyr- 
connel, who had accompanied him in his voyage, 
applied to the court of France for a ſupply of of- 
ficers, arms, ammunition, cloaths, and accou- 
trements; urging, that if his requeſt was cothplied 
with, the Iriſh army would continue reſolutely to 


ſupport the cauſe of James. 444% 


In the interim, the Iriſh troops formed them- 
ſelves into parties of. free-booters, and under the 
denomination of Rapparees, committed great de- 


vaſtations in the country. The army under the 


. — 


command; in the ſupport of a cauſe which be knew to be 
deſperate, | | "IE 
king 
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king were ſometimes at perfect eaſe in their quar- 
ters, and ſometimes employed in ravaging the 
circunyacent parts. Thus were the miſerable peo- 
ple of Ireland harraſſed, and diſtreſſed in a manner 
that will ſcarcely admit of deſcription. | 
King William having laid fiege to Limerick, 
twelve thouſand of his men were either killed or 
mortally wounded, and he therefore declined fur- 
ther attempts for the reduction of that place. After 
the cannon and heavy baggage had been ſent 


away, the camp was broke up, and the army di- 


rected their march towards Clonmel. Having 
conſtituted lord Sidney, and Thomas Coningſby, 
lord juſtices of Ireland, and appointed count 
Solmes to the command of the army, his majeſty, 
accompanied by prince George of Denmark, em- 
barked at Duncannon ; and on the following day 
he landed at King's-road, near Briſtol. 

Upon the meeting of parliament on the ſecond 
day of October, his majeſty's ſpeech imported, 
that he had exerted his utmoſt endeavours for re- 
_ ducing the [riſh to obedience ; that his troops had 


highly merited his approbation ; that much injury | 


would reſult to the nation on account of the war 
not having been proſecuted with ſufficient vigour ; 
that the ſupplies had not been adequate to the 
unavoidable expences of the nation ; that with- 
out unanimity in the councils of the kingdom, 
ſucceſs was not to be expected; and that theſe 
important ſubjects would be only diſregarded by 
the enemies of their king and country. 

The rumour of a conſpiracy among the Jaco 
bites ; the late attempt of the French to land on 
the coaſt of England; the fingular intrepidity that 
the king had manifeſted in Ireland ; and the pu- 


fillanimity of the conduct of James, contributed 
to animate the reſentment of the nation againſt the 


adherents to the abdicated monarch. The houſes 
of parliament preſented addreſſes reſpectively to 
the king and queen, extolling his bravery and 
prudence in war, and her wiſdom and fortitude 
in the adminiſtration of government, amidſt all 
the dangers that prevailed during the abſence of 
her conſort. The commons voted a ſupply of 


four millions for the ſupport of the army and 


navy. | 

4 0 601. . On the fifth day of January, the par- 
1991, liament was adjourned to the thirty- 
firſt of March. On the ſixteenth day of January, 
the king, attended by a numerous retinue, em- 
barked at Graveſend, and failed for Holland, 
under a convoy of twelve ſhips of war command- 
ed by admiral Rooke. - On the following day, 
being informed by a fiſherman that he was within 
a league and a half of Goree, his majeſty quitted 
bis yacht, and went into an open boat, being ac- 


companied by the duke of Ormond and ſeveral 


others of the nobility, with a defign of landing 
immediately, However, they were unable to 
reach the ſhore, and, night coming on, they loſt 
fight of the fleet. The ſea ran ſo high, that his 
majeſty and all his attendants were ſeveral times 


covered by the waves : for eighteen hours they | 


were expoſed to the inclemency of the contend- 
ing elements, and the danger of being taken by 
the enemy. Upon hearing ſome of the ſailors 
expreſs their apprehenſions, his majeſty exclaim- 
ed, What, are you afraid to die in my compa- 
&« ny?” At day-break the king landed upon the 
jſland of Goree, and having received ſome refreſh- 
ment, he returned to the boat, and in the after- 
noon arrived in the neighbourhood of Maeſland- 


* 


| 
| 


| 


ſof Holland, the council of ſtate, . 
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fluice; He was met at Hounſlar-dyke hy a de 
putation of the States, and about ſix in the rn 
ing he reached the Hague, where he received the 
congratulations of the. States General, the 3 
d 4 m3 09 he | colleges 
and all the foreign miniſters. At the interceſſion 
of the magiſtrates, the king made a moſt magni. 
ficent public entry; and his arrival was c<lebrateg 
by illuminations, bonfires, and other demonſtra. 
tions of joy. 1 | 

The powers who had engaged in a confederacy 
againſt the court of France, having reſolved wo 


holding a ſolemn congreſs at the Hague, king 


William attended that auguſt afſeribly ; to whom 
he repreſented the dangers to which the ſeveral 
princes and ſtates were expoled from the growing 
power, and exorbitant ambition of France; he 
declared that he would neither ſpare his credit. 
his troops, or his perſon, in concurring with ſuck 
meaſures as they ſhould deem expedient; and 
ſtrongly enforced the neceſſity of acting with vi- 
gour and diſpatch, concluding with an aſſurance 
that, in the ſpring, he would come at the head of 
his forces to fulfil his engagements. The former 
delay in their councils, and the jarring of their 
particular intereſts, had given great advantage to 
the common enemy; but the addreſs of king 


William animated them to a perfect unanimity 


of ſentiment, and their plan of operations was 
ſpeedily concluded, according to which two hun- 
dred and twenty-two thouſand men were to a& 
againſt France the enſuing campaign. 
While preparations were making for his ma- 
jeſty's departure for England, advice was receiy- 
ed, that the French king, with the dauphin, and 
the dukes of Orleans and Chartres, were inveſt- 
ing the city of Mons ; whereupon William com- 
manded the troops to march to relieve the place; 
but in the interim the garriſon ſurrendered, ow- 
ing to the Spaniards having neglected to furniſh 
carriages, and other neceflaries for the expedi- 
tion. Hereupon the king returned to the Hague, 
whence he embarked for England, where he ar- 
rived in the month of April. 15 

The king now turned his attention to the in- 


tended campaign in Ireland, the plan of operati- 


ons for which being adjuſted, his majeſty returned 
to Holland, and prepared to take the field. Lux- 
emburgh, with forty thouſand men under his 
command, having paſſed the Scheld, took poſ- 


| ſeſſion of Halle, and permitted it to be plundered 


within view of the confederates, who were com- 
pelled to throw up entrenchments for their own 
defence. | Ki 11 
Luxemburgh acted with ſuch caution, as to 
prevent the allied army taking any advantage of 
him, though their numbers were greatly ſuperior 
to his own. The king endeavoured to bring the 
enemy to battle, but this was avoided with the 
utmoſt caution by the French commander. While 
William was encamped at Court-ſur-heure,“ a: 
**: ſoldier who had been corrupted by the enemy, 
5 ſet fire to the fuſees of ſeveral bombs, by the 
<« exploſion of which the whole magazine might 
* have been blown up, had not the miſchief been 
prevented by the courage of the men who 
os ae the artillery; who, even while the fu- 
& ſees were burning, drew out the waggons from 
« the line, and tumbled them down the fide of a 
& hill, fo that the communication was intercept- 
« ed. The ſoldier confeſſed that the duke of 


* 


“ Luxemburgh had engaged him in 


the horrid 
66 attempt, 


* - . 4 ai 
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landed in October, by which time the war in 


The remnant of the vanquiſhed army took ſhelter 
in Limerick, where they hoped to defend them- 


arms, they returned to their reſpective habitati- | 
ons. The Catholics, who had been left in Li- 


poems d +. 20k An 


te attempt, for which he was condemned and ex- 
66 ecuted.” FG LOGO OPEN: 8 F 
The king finding that he could not bring the 
enemy to an engagement, gave the command of 
the army to prince Waldeck; and then returnin 
to the Hague, embarked for England, where he 


Ireland was almoſt at an end; though the French 
had juſt ſent the Catholics a ſupply of ammuni- 
tion, cloaths, and proviſions, under the care of 
Monſieur St. Ruth. . 1 2 

The Scotch general Mackay being joined with 
Ginckle in the command of the army in Ireland, 
they attacked St. Ruth, over whom they obtain- 
ed 2 compleat victory, killing above four thou- 


ſand, and making ſix hundred priſoners, with the 
loſs of only eight hundred of the royal troops. 


ſelves till they ſhould receive ſuch aſſiſtance from 


France, as nught enable them to renew the war, | 


or obtain god terms from England. The earl 
of Tyrconnel now died of a broken heart, deſpiſed 
by the French, and hated by the Iriſh, after hay- 
ing outlived his authority, and forteited his re- 
putation, by adviſing the Iriſh to ſubmit to the 
overnment of king William. . 

The king ordered general Ginckle, at all events, 
to conclude the Iriſh war, being determined to pay 
all poſſible regard to his continental connexions; 
and in a ſhort time hoſtages were exchanged for 
the due performance of articles, whereby it was 
ſtipulated, that the Catholics ſhould be reſtored 
to the full enjoyment of their liberty in religious 
concerns, which had been allowed them in the 
reign of Charles II. that upon taking the oath of 
allegiance, without being compelled to that of 
ſupremacy, they ſhould be admitted. to all the 
privileges of Engliſh ſubjects; and that thoſe who 
wiſhed to retire to, in order to extinguiſh as much 
as poſſible, all party animoſities, it was determined, 
that no perſon on either fide ſhould be hable to 
be ſued for any lands, houſes, rents, or other pro- 
perty received or enjoyed ſince the commencement 
of the war; that all the garriſons ſhould march 
out of their towns and fortrefles with the honours 
of war; that the priſoners on both fides ſhould be 


releaſed ; that two perſons ſhould be diſpatched | 


in ſeparate veſſels to make a report of the parti- 


culars of the treaty to the court of France; and 
that no perſon deſirous of leaving the kingdom | 


ſhould be detained on account of debt, or any 
other pretence whatever *. 


entrenchments till the Iriſh had embarked, and 
Limerick ſurrendered to general Ginckle. Soon 
after the ratification of the articles, about two 


thouſand Iriſh infantry, and three hundred cayal- | 


ry, marched towards Cork, in order to embark 
tor France; but three of the regiments refuſed to 
leave the country, and having ſurrendered their 


merick, embarked in French tranſports on the ſe- 
venth of November, and failed under a French 
convoy that arrived in the bay of Dingle imme- 
diately after the capitulation. So averſe were the 


A... ! 


* 


— 


The above is the ſubſtance. of the moſt material arti- 


—— 


cles contained in the tzeaty of Limerick, on which depends 
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Jacobites to the government of William, that ra- 
ther than ſubmit to his authority, about twelve 
thouſand abandoned their native country, 
pon their arrival in France, they received a 
letter from James, expreſſive of his gratitude for 
their zeal in ſupport of his cauſe, and informing 
them that they would not be deprived of future 


opportunities of manifeſting their loyalty ; and 


that the king of France had already iſſued orders 
for their being placed in eligible quarters, and 
provided with cloaths and all other neceſſaries. 
Upon the return of general Ginckle to Eng- 
land; he was created earl of Athlone; and he re- 
ceived the thanks of the houſe of commons, for 
the important ſervices he had rendered his coun- 


try. Upon the meeting of parliament on the 


twenty-ſecond day of October, his majeſty repre- 
ſented to them the neceſſity of immediately em- 
ploying a ſtrong naval armament, and of main- 
taining a powerful ſtanding army, for the purpoſe 


of annoying the common enemy abroad, and ſe- 


curing the kingdom from inſult and invaſion. An 


addreſs was preſented by both houſes, congratu- 


lating his majeſty upon the ſucceſs of his arms and 


his ſafe return; and at the ſame time they pre- 


ſented an addreſs to the queen, thanking her for 
the prudence and magnanimity ſhe had diſplayed 
in the exerciſe of the powers of adminiſtration, 
During the Iriſh war, the malecontents had re- 
mained wholly inactive; for the temper of the 
times, would not then permit them to hope for 
the ſucceſs of any of their projects: but they now 
exerted themſelves with great induſtry, inſinuat- 
ing to the public, that there was no neceſlity for 


a ſtanding army; that inſtead of engaging as an 
ally in the war upon the continent, England had 


acted as the principal, and had incurred immenſe 
loſs and inconvenience, without deriving any kind 
of advantage ; they alſo reproached the king with 
much ſeverity for his partiality to the Dutch ; 
repreſented him as being of a reſerved, auſtere, and 
imperious diſpoſition ; and inſiſted that the diſ- 
miſffion of the earl of Marlborough, after his he- 
roic exploits in Ireland, was a glaring inſtance of 
the king's petulancy, ingratitude, and injuſtice. 
Parliament voted the ſum of three millions 
four hundred and eleyen thouſand fix hundred and 
ſeventy-five pounds, for the ſervice of the enſuin 
year ; but a controverſy. between the Eaſt-India 
company, and ſome private merchants; and other 
matters occupying the attention of the houſe, the 
eſtabliſhment of funds for raifing the above ſup- 


| plies was procraſtinated, 

Leſt any diſagreements ſhould enſue from a| 
communication between the armies, 1t was agreed, | 
that the Engliſh troops ſhould remain within their | 


The funds being at length eſtabliſh- 


ed, and ſeveral acts paſſed relating to A.D. 1692. 


civil policy, on the twenty-fourth day of Febru- 
ary, the king, in a conciſe ſpeech, thanked the 


parliament for their zealous attachment to his 
perſon and government, and the liberality with 


which they had voted ſupplies for the exigencies 
of the ſtate ; and after intimating his intention of 


ſpeedily going to the continent, concluded the 
ſeſſion. Purſuant to their adjournment, the houſes 


met on the twelfth day of April, when they were 


prorogued to the twenty-ninth day of May. 


On the fifth day of March the king embarked 
for Holland, where he experienced a moſt cordial 


reception from the States General, While the 
attention of William was occupied in forwarding 
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in his endeavours to expedite the naval preparg- 
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the meaſures of the grand confederacy, the king 
of France was employed in making preparations 
for invading England. 

At this period James wrote to 4 number of la- 
dies of quality, and ſeveral perſons who had been 
members of his privy- council, mentioning the 
pregnancy of his queen, and requeſting them to 
attend as witneſſes at her delivery: in his letters 
he obſerved, that his enemies had maliciouſly tra- 
duced his own honour, and that of his family, 
by a groundleſs rumour reſpecting the birth of 
his ſon; and in the name of the king of France, 
as well as upon his own royal word, he gave the 


moſt ſolemn aſſurances, that no moleſtation ſhould 


be offered to any perſon who ſhould repair to his 
court, as a witneſs to tlie refutation of the calum- 


nious report of his conſort's ſterility. 


Not a fingle perſon accepted the invitation of 
James, who, after this diſappointment, cauſed a 
printed declaration to be circulated, purporting, 
that by the aſſiſtance of the king of France, he 
was enabled to make another effort for the reco- 


very of his crown; and that although he had an 
army at his command ſofficiently formidable to 
enforce the obedience of his ſubjects, he was un- 


willing to deprive them of the glory they would 
acquire, by reſtoring their lawful ſovereign to the 
throne of his anceſtors. He promiſed pardon, 
and even rewards to ſuch as ſhould return to their 
allegiance; that he would pardon and pay the 


full arrears of the ſoldiers in the ſervice of the 


uſurper, who ſhould enliſt under his banners; and 
that, upon laying down their arms, the foreign 
troops thould immediately receive their pay, and 
be tranſported to their reſpective countries with 


all convenient ſpeed: in concluſion, he charged 


all the guilt of blood, that might be ſpilt on the 
occaſion, and all the horrors incidental to a civil 
war, to the account of thoſe who ſhould appear 
in arms in oppoſition to bis authority, and pro- 


feſſed himſelf perfectly reſigned to the will of the 


Almighty. | 

Colonel Parker, and ſome other officers, pri- 
vately inliſted men for the ſervice of James, in the 
counties of York and Lancaſter, and the biſhopric 


of Durham; and at the ſame time Fountaine and 


Holman were employed in ſecretly raifing two re- 


mediately after his landing. James was now at 
La Hogue, and had made every preparation for 
embarking with his army, which was.compoſed 
of a body of troops ſupplied by the king of France, 
together with ſome Engliſh and Scotch refugees, 
and the regiments which, in conſequence of the 
treaty of Limerick, had been tranſported from Ire- 
land, | | | 

The projected enterprize of James was, by ſome 
of his agents, communicated to the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry ; and upon admiral Carter informing the 
queen that he had been tampered with by the Ja- 
cobites, he was inſtructed to amuſe them with 
the hopes of an accommodation. Upon the ar- 
rival of William in Holland, he was ſo ſucceſsful 


tions, that the fleet was equipped confiderably 
ſooner than was expected. Goon receiving infor- 
mation of the projected deſcent - upon his domi- 
nions, he detached three of the Engliſh regiments 


from Holland, under the. command of general 
Talmaſh, who, upon his arrival in England, after | 


being joined by ſome other forces, formed his 


giments of horſe in London and its adjacencies, || 
with which they intended to join their maſter im- 


watts. 


1 


mouth. 


encampment in the neighbourhood of Porte: 


The queen now publiſhed a proclamation, pro- 
hibiring Papiſts to remain in London or Weg. 
minſtef after a ſpecified time; the parliament was 
ſummoned to meet on the twenty-fourth day of 
May, that her majeſty might be aſſiſted with their 
advice; the trained-bands of London and Weſtmin. 
ſter were armed by command of the queen, who 
reviewed them in perſon ; admiral Ruffel was or. 
dered to ꝓut to ſea with all poſſible expedition; 
and admiral Carter, with a ſquadron of eighteen 
ſail, was appointed to watch the motions of the 
enemy on the coaſt of Francde. | 

Admiral Ruſſel failed to St. Helen's on the ele. 
venth day of May, and being joined by the ſqua- 
drons under Delaval and Carter, and reinforced b 
the Dutch ſquadrons commanded by Allemonde, 
Callenbergh, and Vanderges, he proceeded on the 
eighteenth of the ſame month towards the coaſt 


| of France, having a fleet of ninety-nine ſhips of 


the line, and a number of frigates and fire-ſhips, 
About three o'clock on #he following morning, 
the enemy's fleet being diſcovered, Ruſſel gave 
the ſignal for the line of battle, which was com— 
pleatly formed by eight o'clock, the Dutch being 
in the van, the blue diviſion in the rear, and the 
red in the center. The French fleet, which was 
commanded. by the count de 'Tourville, did not 
conſiſt of more than fixty-three ſhips of the line; 
and as they were to windward, he might with 
great eaſe have avoided an engagement: but he 
had received poſitive orders to fight, in conſe- 
quence of the French miniſtry- being ignorant of 
the junction of the Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons, 

Determined ſtrictly to adhere to his orders, de 


| Tourville bore down along-fide the Engliſh ad- 


miral's ſhip, which he attacked with great fury, 
and maintained the conteſt for the ſpace of ſeven 
hours. At length, de Tourville's ſhip, called the 
Rifing Sun, and carrying one hundred and four 
guns, was towed out of the line in a moſt ſhat- 
tered condition. A thick fog ariſing, the battle 
was diſcontinued about three o'clock. The fog 
having ſomewhat abated, Ruſſel made a fignal 


for chaſing the enemy, who were diſcovered ſtand- 


ing to the northward. About eight in the even- 
ing they were overtaken by part of the blue ſqua- 
dron, and during an engagement of about half 
an hour, admiral Carter received a mortal wound. 
Foreſeeing the approach of his diffolution, the ad- 
miral exhorted his captain to fight as long as the 
ſhip would ſwim; and he ſoon afterwards expired 
with great compoſure and reſignation. The French 
at length ſheered off, after having loſt four ſhips 
in the courſe of the day, and directed their courſe 
towards Conqueſt-road. About eight the follow- 
ing morning, they were perceived bearing away | 
to the weſtward ; and the combined fleets chaſed 
with all the fail they could carry, till the admi- 
ral's fore-top-maſt came by the board, which ac- 
cident neceffarily cauſed ſome delay: but the pur- 
ſuit was continued, and the fleets anchored near 
cape La Hogue. | 

At ſeven in the morning of the twenty-ſecond 
day of the ſame month, part of the French flect 
were deſcried near the race of Alderney, fome at 
anchor, and ſome driving to the eaſtward, with 
the tide of flood. Ruſſel, and the other com- 


| manders neareſt the enemy, ſlipped their cables, 


and gave chace. Having loſt her maſts, the Riſing 
Sun ran aſhore near Cherburg, where ſhe was . 
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vw Sir Ral u Delaval, together with another fif̃ſt 
4 — — and the Conquerante 
"f eighty guns. Eighteen of the French fleet 


running into La Hogue, they were attacked by 


örge Rooke, who, in ſight of the Iriſn 
— notwithſtanding a — fire from the 
2 deſtroyed them all, beſides a number of 
ammunition tranſports N. ies A 

This defeat proved exceedingly mortifying to 
the king of France, and reduced James to a. ſtate 
of the utmoſt deſpair. The project of his em- 
barkation was entirely fruſtrated, and his friends 
in England were overwhelmed with hopeleſs ſor- 
"Having ordered Sir John Afhby and Callem- 
berg to {teer for Havre-de-Grace, and there to at- 
tempt the deſtruction of the remaining part of 
the French fleet, Ruſſel returned to St. Helen's, 
that the damaged ſhips might undergo the neceſ- 
fary repairs, and be provided with ammunition 
and victualled. The remains of admiral Carter 
and captain Haſtings were interred with great fu- 
neral pomp and ſolemnity. Medals were firuck 
in commemoration of the glorious expedition; 
| and the queen ordered thirty thouſand pounds to 
he diſtributed among the ſailors, as, a teſtimony 
of her approbation of the favourable report made 
by their” commanders of their: courage. and ala- 
crity. tf | i 44) 7. 14s 
Towards the cloſe of July, the duke of Lein- 
ſer embarked. with ſeven thouſand tranſports, to 
be landed at Breſt, Rochfort, and St. Malo's, 
and the higheſt opinion was formed reſpeCting the 
ſucceſs of the expedition. A council of land and 
ſea officers was held on board the ſhip Breda, to 
deliberate on the probable ſucceſs of the expedi- 
tion; when it was deemed impracticable of exe- 
cution, owing to the advanced ſeaſon of the year; 
however, the admiral diſpatched Sir John Aſhby 
with a ſquadron, to intercept part of. the French 
fleet paſſing from St. Malo's to Breſt ; and then 
failed himfelf, with the reſt of the fleet and the 
tranſports, for La Hogue ; but contrary winds 
compelled him to return to St. Helen's within a 
few days. e Va 

The French king now withdrew his troops from 
the coaſt of Normandy, while James returned, de- 
ſparing, to St. Germain's, where his queen had 
been recently delivered of a daughter, Who was 
born in the preſence of the archbiſhop. of Paris, 
the keeper of the ſeals, and other perſons of emi- 
nence .. 


The French king now undertook the fiege of | 


amur, with an army of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men; and the place being amply ſup- 
plied, and- ſtrengthened with a new work, con- 
trived by the chevalier Cohorn; and the gover- 
nor being convinced . that king William would 
take every method of relieving it, the parties be- 


ſieged were in great ſpirits; but the aſfailants | 


acted in ſo vigorous a manner, that within ſeven 
days after the trenches were opened, the garriſon 
retired to the citadel, and the town came to a ca- 
pitulation. . 1 | 

The king being re-inforced by the troops of 


13 — 


2 


* n 


* Some writers aſſert, that Ruſſel did not improve the 
advantage he had gained dver the enemy: but this pe 
to be ah. illfounted conjecture, for the reſult of a ſtrict ex- 
amination of the moſt authentic records is, that the admi- 


ral, throughout the whole expedition, behayed with invin- 


eible bravery and con ſummate prudence. 


„ 


0 few Dutch and, Danes, ſuſtained: t 


& 


N 


Brandenburgh and Liege, encamped within can- 
non-ſhot of the army of Luxemburgh; which was 
poſted on the oppoſite fide of the river + ; but 
ſuch precautions had been taken by the French 
general, that the fiege could not be interrupted; ' 
nor the French lines attacked, without evident 
diſadvantage. © The aſſailants, animated by the” 
e preſence of their monarch, repeated their at- 
*© tacks with ſuch impetuoſity, that the fort of 
e Cohorn was ſurrendered after a very obſtinate 
& defence, in which: he himſelf had been dan- 


gerouſly wounded; The citadel being thus left 


* expoſed to the approaches of the enemy, could 
*© not long withſtand the violenee of their opera- 

tions. The two covered ways were taken by 
aſſault, and, on the twentieth day of May, the 
governor capitulated, to the unſpeakable cha- 
grin of king William, who was an eye-witneſs 
of the loſs of this important fortreſs; unable 
**,to give any aſſiſtance, though at the head of a 
«© powerful army.“ SE 1308 

Luxemburgh having placed a ſtrong garriſon 
in Namur, diſpatched Boufflers with a body of 
troops to La Ruſfire, and encamped at Soignies - 
with the reſt of his army. William having been 
informed that Luxemburgh had marched, and in- 
tended to take his ſtation between Enghien and 
Steenkirk, paſſed the river Senne, to prevent his 
carrying his plan into execution; but Luxem- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


burgh accompliſhed his end, and William en- 


camped at Lambeque, ſix miles from the French 
army, where a council of war was held, in con- 
ſequence of which he made preparations to attack 
the enemy. „ Sense bus 
On the 24th of July the army marched in two 
columns: the prince of Wirtemberg, at the head 


of the Engliſh, Danifh, and Dutch infantry, be- 
gan the attack on the right wing of the enemy, 


and was ſupported by a body of Britiſh cavalry 
and infantry, under the command of lieutenant- 


general Mackay. The ground was interſe&ed by 
hedges, ditches, and narrow defiles; yet, not- 
withſtanding every difficulty, the prince marched 
with ſuch expedition, that at two in the after- 


noon he charged the French ſo impetuouſly as to 


drive them from their poſts, and diſorder their 


whole camp; but at length Luxemburgh rallied 
his forces, and led them on to the fight. 


The prince of Wirtemberg having penetrated 
into the lines of the enemy, had taken one of their 


batteries; but finding himſelf in danger of being 
overpowered by ſuperior force, he twice ſent to 
the count de Solmes, who commanded the center 
of the allied army, to requeſt his immediate aſſiſt- 
ance; but the count, as in deriſion of his diſtreſs; 
only ſaid, „Let us fee what ſport the Engliſh 
„ bull-dogs will make.“ The king at length 
ſending a poſitive order that he ſhould ſuſtain the 
left wing, he made a motion with his horſe, 
* which could not act while his infantry kept 
e their ground; and the er 3h with a 

e heat of 
<« the battle. Fhey fought with great reſolution, 


c and the event continued doubtful, until Bouf- * 


&« flets rejoined the French army with a great 
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I It ſhould ſeem by this, that the court of France was de- 
termined to take care of a ſucceſſion to the crown of Great- 
Britain, if poſſible; but we have reaſon to be thänkful that 
their hopes are given to the wing. 

1 The river Sambre, on each ſide of which the place was 


inveſtedd . | r 
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& body of dragoons. This reinfarcement turned 
re the fortune of the day againit the allies; though, 
& as the enemy did not take any great advantage 
tc of their ſuperiarity; they retreated. without diſ- 
« order.” > 1 

About three thpuſand ſoldiers, among whom 
were the earl of Angus and general Mackay, were 
left dead upon the field, and the.prifaners and 
wounded men amounted to a like number. In 
this action the allied armies loſt ſeveral pieces of 
artillery, and many colours and ſtandards. The 
French gained no ſolid advantage by this con- 


queſt, which coft them three thouſand men, in- | 


cluding the prince of Turenne, the marquis de 
Bellefonds, Tilladet, Fermangon, and many other 
diger. 

King William, in conjunction with the States 
General, having adjuſted the plan of the next 
campaign, and appointed winter- quarters for the 


army, embarked for England on the fifteenth | 


day of October, and landed on the eighteenth at 
Yarmouth. His majeſty, in his way to the pa- 


lace at Kenſington, paſſed through the city of 


London, amidft the acclamations of the populace. 
He received a congratulatory addreſs from the 
lord mayor and aldermen, and in conſequence of 
their invitation dined publicly m the city. 


The parliament meeting on the fourth day of | 


November, the king thanked them for the laſt 
- fupplies ; congratulated them on the ſucceſs by 
fea, and expreſſed his concern on occaſion of the 
advantage the enemy had gained by land; he in- 


timated a defign of making a deſcent upon France, 


and demanded large ſupplies for proſecuting the 
war with vigour, as the means of obtaining an 
| honourable and laſting peace. | 
The earl of Marlborough, and other noble- 
men, having been committed to priſon, and ad- 
mitted to bail by the court of King's-Bench, the 
peers declared their reſolution of aſſerting their 
violated rights. The judges were ſummoned to 
attend the houſe, and upon witneſſes being exa- 
mined touching the evidence againft the commit- 
ted lords, . been remanded to the Tower, 
2 vehement debate took place; and the opinion 


ef the judges proving unſatisfactory, the matter 


was referred to a committee of the whole houſe, 
who paſſed a reſolution, purporting, that in pur- 
fuance of the Habeas Corpus act, it was the 


duty of the judges, on gaol-delivery, to diſcharge |} 


the priſoner on bail, if committed for high trea- 
fon, upleſs it be made to appear upon oath, that 
there are two witneſſes againft the faid priſoner, 
who cannot be produced, until the ſeſſions or 
gaol-delivery,. A warm debate then took place, 
as to the manner of reſtoring the lords to liberty; 
and the eontraverſy being maintained with great 
yehemence, the fears of the courtiers dictated an 
"oy which was productive of the defired 
electr. | | | 

The houſe being purpoſely adjourned to the 
ſeventeenth day af the month, the king releaſed 
the noblemen from prifon, immediately after which 
they were made acquainted with the late proceed- 
ings. After another ſpirited debate, 'a formal 
entry was made in the journals, purporting, that 
the houſe being informed of his majeſty. having 


ziven orders far, the diſcharge. of the Joxds under | 


Bail in the King's-Bench, no further debate on 


the ſubje& ſhould take place. The. reſentment 


f the peers being thus appeaſed, they proceeded | 


o the conſideration of his majeſty's ſpeech, 


— 


or ENGLAND. 


| Having voted a bill for regulating trials ig 
caſes of high treaſon, the commons preſented ad- 
dreffes to the King and queen, wherein they ac 
knowledged the goodneſs, of the Almighty in 0 
| ſtoring the king to his people; Tongratulated his 
majeſty upon his happy deliverance from the mas 
| chinations of his prafeſied and ſecret enemies 
and aſſured him that they would, on all octafions; 
| exert their utmoſt endeavours in ſupport of his 
government, i | 
It was expected, that the ſupplies would be 
the next matter taken under the conſideration of 
the houſe; but inſtead of proceeding upon this 
| buſineſs, they inſiſted upon examining the treaties 
| ages accounts, and eſtimates, that they might 
e the better qualified to aſſiſt his majeſty with 
their advice. Loud complaints were made hy 
ſome of the members reſpecting the partiality ſhewn 
to foreign generals, and they ſeverely animad- 
verted on the miſconduct of count Solmes, and 
his behaviour at the battle of Steenkirk. After 
a ſpirited altercation, it was reſolyed, that a pe. 
 tition ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, Praying. 
him to appoint a native of England to the com- 
mand of the Engliſh troops, and to confer ſuch 
| run commiſſions as might happen among the 
general officers, only upon the natives of his own 


f 


5 
* 


| 


kingdom. Two millions of money were then 
| voted to diſcharge the ſubſidies of the electors of 
Hanover and Saxony, to defray t he expences in- 
curred by the continental war, and for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the land forces. | 
In the courſe of this ſeſſion of par- , 60, 
liament, lord Mohun was brought to 3. 
trial before his peers, on an accuſation of having 
murdered a comedian named Montford; but he 
| was acquitted by a great majority; and on the 
| fourteenth day of March, his majeſty diſſolved the 
parliament. | | 
Admiral Rufſel was appointed treaſurer of his 
majeſty's houſhold, and the command of the fleet 
| was given to Killegrew, Delaval, and Shovel. 
. - Having inſpected the ftate of the fortifications, 
and reviewed the fleet at Portſmouth, his majeſty 
+ gave orders for aſſaulting the enemy by fea and 
land; and having transferred the government to 
the queen, on the laſt day of March he embarked 
near Graveſend, and on the third day of the fol- 
lowing month landed in Holland. | 
In the interim Lewis took the field, accompa- 
nied by Madame de Maintenon ; and having tor 
ſome time indulged himſelf in a ſucceſſion of luxu- 
rious pleaſures, without experiencing any of the 
toils and inconveniencies of a camp, he returned 
to Verſailles, leaving the command of his army 
to the duke of Luxemburg. The duke being ap- 
{prized of the great inferiority of the confederated 
army, determined to aſſault them by ſurprize in 
their camp, or to fall upon their rear, in caſe his 
approach ſhould occafion them to retreat. In 
purſuance: of this defign, he marched towards 
| Liege, intending thereby to create a belief in the 
| Engliſh, that he meant to befiege that place, and 
pitched his camp at Hildeſheim, about ſeven 
leagues from the allied army. | 
On the twenty-eighth day of July, the duke 
paſſed the river Jaar without oppoſition, his army 
- Marching in four columns, This mation was at 
firſt underſtood by William to be a feint, to con- 
ceal his defign againſt Liege; but upon learning 
that the wh: of the French army was marching 
| againſt him, he determined to maintain his — 
| an 
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behind the entrenchment. 
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and arranged his troops in order of battle, The 


king was adviſed by his general officers to repaſs 


the Geet, but rather than expoſe the rear of his 
army by adopting that meaſure, he determined 
to abide the iſſue of a general engagement. The 
right wing of the Engliſh forces extended along 
the Geet as far as Neer-Winden, being covered 
by hedges, hollow ways, and the brook of Beck ; 
the left wing reached to Neer-Landen ;, and his 
majeſty ordered a ſlight intrenchment to be thrown 
up-in the night, extending from one to the other 
of the above villages. | | 

The regiments of O*Farrel, Mackay, Munroe, 
Lauder, and Laven, under the command of bri- 

adier Ramſay, were ordered to the right of the 
whole army, on the farther fide of the village of 
Lare; fix battalions of Brandenburgh were ſtati- 
oned on the left of that village ; and the Hanove- 
rign infantry, under the command of general Du- 
mont, occupied the village of Neer-Winden, 
which covered part of the camp between the 
right wing and the main body of the horſe. On 
the left Neer-Landen was ſecured by fix battali- 
ons of Engliſh, Daniſh, and Dutch. The remain- 
ing part of the infantry was drawn up in one line 


the left, guarded the village of Dormal upon the 
brook of Beck ; and from thence the left wing of 
horſe extended to Neer-Landen, where it was co- 
vered by the ſame rivulet, 


The king having viſited every part of the camp, 


and given orders reſpecting the mode of conduct- 
ing the battle, he repoſed himſelf about two hours 
in his coach, and early in the morning ſent for 
his chaplain, whom he devoutly joined in prayer. 
At ſun- riſe the enemy were perceived drawn up in 
order of battle, within the reach of the cannon 
of the allies, which began to play upon them, 


and in a ſhort time did conſiderable execution. 
They furiouſly attacked the villages of Lare and 


Neer-Winden about eight o'clock, and twice 
gained poſſeſſion of thoſe poſts ; but they were as 
often repelled by the bravery of the allies, who 
were at length able to maintain their ground ; and 
in one of theſe conteſts the duke of Berwick was 


| taken priſoner by his uncle, brigadier Churchill. 


The French attacked the left wing of the con- 
federates which was ſituated at Neer-Landen ; but 
a great number of the aſſailants were flain, and 
the reſt compelled to retreat. The prince of Conti 
diſplayed uncommon proofs of {kill and intrepi- 
dity ; he charged the allies with ſuch fury, as to 
oblige them to retreat, leaving him in poſſeſſion 
of the ayenues of Neer-Winden. Perceiving the 


advantage gained by the prince, the duke of 


Luxemburgh advanced at the head of an immenſe 
number of freſh troops, and the camp of the al- 
lies was immediately crowded with the enemy. 
News of this event being communicated to the 
king, he haſtened from the right wing, where he 
bad been hitherto engaged, and, by his undaunted 
bravery, and conſummate prudence, for ſome time 
procraſtinated the fate of the day. The infantry 
being rallied, again ſtood firm to their ground, 
till their ammunition was wholly exhauſted ; but 
the enemy being re-inforced by two and twenty 
ſquadrons of freſh troops, commanded by the 
marquis d'Harcourt, the conteſt was ſoon decided. 

King William being convinced that the battle 
was irretrievably loſt, retired with the infantry to 


| Dormal, on the brook of Beck; after which he 
ordered the regiments of Wynd, Lumley, and 
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ſairs of France. 


The dragoons upon 


Galway, to cover his retreat over the bridge at 
Neer-Heſpen, which he was not able to paſs 
without the moſt extream difficulty. 


Such conſternation prevailed in the allied ar- 


mies, that a great number of the fugitives threw 
themſelves into the river; where many of them 
periſhed. King William was ever preſent in that 
part of the army, where the greateſt danger was to 
be expected; and he was univerſally acknowledged 
to have excelled all his officers, in exploits of bra- 
very and military ſkill. N 


After ſuſtaining a regular ſiege for the ſpace of 


fix and twenty days, Charleroy capitulated on ho- 
nourable conditions; but no other event of con- 
ſideration occurred during the campaign. 


The naval power of England was no more ſuc- 


cefsful than the allied armies by land. His ma- 
jeſty had commanded his admirals to equip the 
fleet with all poſſible expedition, that the enemy 
might be blocked up in their own ports, and pro- 
tection be afforded to the commerce of the nati- 
on, which had been greatly annoyed by the cor- 
But ſo much time was employed 
in preparations, that the enemy's ſhips ſailed out 


of their harbours before the Engliſh fleet could 
put to ſea. 


A defign having been formed for making a de- 


ſcent upon Breſt, about the middle of May the 
ſhips aſſembled at St. Helen's, ſoon after which 
the ſcheme was abandoned ; but upon the junc- 
tion of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, it was ex- 
pected that ſome enterprize of conſequence would 
be attempted. 
prevailed among the admirals ; nor, indeed, would 
their inſtructions have juſtified them in carrying 
any plan of importance into execution. 


A difference of opinion, however, 


It was, however, determined, that the com 


bined fleets ſhould eſcort the trading veſſels fifty 
leagues to the weſtward of Uſhant ; and that they 
ſhould be conducted to their reſpective places of 
deſtination, by a ſquadron of three and twenty 
ſhips under the command of Sir George Rooke. 
But in a ſhort time the ill policy of this reſolution. 
was fatally experienced; for upon entering the 
Straits, Sir George diſcovered the enemy's fleet, 
conſiſting of eighty ſail. Hereupon he ſummon- 
ed a council of war, in which it was deemed ex- 
pedient, that the merchantmen ſhould endeavour 
to ſave themſelves in the neighbouring ports of 
Faro, St. Lucan, and Cadiz, while the admiral 
ſhould bear off, under an eaſy ſail, for the protec- 
tion of thoſe ſhips which ſhould appear to be in 
the moſt danger. 
manded by Schryver and Vander-Pole, were over- 
taken by the enemy about fix in the evening, and 
after bravely maintaining a fight for the ſpace of 
five hours, they were compelled to yield to the 
great ſuperiority of the enemy. The French burnt 
an Engliſh ſhip of war and a rich pinnace, de- 
ſtroyed fifty merchantmen, and took nine. 


Two Dutch men of war, com- 


Sir George purſued bis courſe under a freth 
ale till the nineteenth of June, when he diſpatch- 


ed the Lark ſhip of war to England with intelli- 
gence of his misfortunes. , 
to the Madeiras, where, having taken on board a 
ſupply of wood and water, he failed for Ireland, 
and arrived at Cork with fifty ſail of ſhips of war 
and trading veſſels, on the third of Auguſt. De 
Tourville and d'Etrées, the French admirals, 
made an attack upon Cadiz; but that proving un- 
ſucceſsful, they bombarded Gibraltar, where the 
merchants cauſed a great number of their ſhips 


He then proceeded, 


5 H | to 


Wo 


7 


to be ſunk, leſt they ſhould fall into the poſleſ- 


| fion of the enemy. Sailing along the coaſt of 


Spain, they burnt ſome Engliſh and Dutch ſhips 
at Malaga and Alicant, and then returned to 
Toulon, 7 me 

Sir Francis Wheeler: being employed to con- 
duct an expedition to the Weſt-Indies, he made 
an ineffectual attempt upon the iſlands of Marti- 
nico and St. Domingo; and then failed for Boſton 
in New England, with a deſign of affaulting Que- 
bec; but the ſeaſon being far advanced, he de- 
clined engaging in that enterprize, and failed for 
Placentia in Newfoundland; but a majority of 
voices in a council of war, negatived the propofi- 
tion for attacking that place, His plans being 
thus fruſtrated, and the greateſt part of his men 
being carried off by ſickneſs in the courſe of the 
voyage, he returned in a very ſhattered condition 
to England. | 

Theſe misfortunes, which created much diſſa- 
tis faction among the people, are to be aſcribed to 
the conduct of the miniſtry, who inſtead of di- 
recting their attention to meaſures calculated for 
promoting the honour and advantage of the na- 
tion, were employed in deſtroying the reputation 
of each other. It was ſtrongly ſuſpected, that 
the unfortunate meaſures lately purſued, had been 
ſuggeſted by the marquis of Caermarthen, and 


the earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham; and the 


popular reſentment ran exceedingly high againſt 
thoſe gentlemen. 55 

The miſeries of France were ſtill more deplorable 
than thoſe of England; partly in conſequence of 


the war, which had not left ſufficient hands to cul- 


tivate the ground, and partly in conſequence of 
unfavourable ſeaſons, a dreadful famine prevailed 
throughout the kingdom. The diſtreſſes of his 
people induced the king of France to attempt the 
negociation of a ſeparate peace with ſome of the 
allies, and even to ſolicit the northern powers to 
interpoſe their good offices for bringing about a 
general reconciliation. 'The Daniſh miniſter pre- 
ſented a memorial to king William, wherein it 
was ſignified, that the king of France would have 
gladly obtained a peace at the expence of confi- 
derable conceſſions, But William rejected the. 
terms, and reſolved to proſecute the war, hoping 
to deprive France of the power of again endanger- 
ing the liberties of Europe. Ws 
Having prevailed upon the States General to 
augment their forces both by land and ſea, king 
William arrived at Kenſington on the thirteenth 
of October. In compliance with the wiſhes of 
his ſubjects, he changed his miniſters. The few 
Tories who were friends to William's government, 
were continued in office; but the lieutenancy of 
the Tower, and all other commiſſions of a ſimilar 
nature, were given to the oppoſite party. 
For the ſervice of the enſuing year, the king 
demanded forty thouſand ſeamen, and upwards 
of one hundred thouſand land forces, Previous 
to taking theſe great demands under confideration, 
the houſe of commons voted four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, to appeaſe the clamours of the ſailors, 
whoſe wages were in arrear to the amount of one 
million. After this, they voted the number of 
men demanded for the naval ſervice, but limited 
the land forces. to the number of eighty-three 
thouſand one hundred and twenty-one men, of- 
ficers included. They voted two millions five 


hundred and thurty thouſand five hundred and 


ninety pounds for the maintenance of the army, 


— 


that occurred in the courſe of this year, 


„ 
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two millions for the navy, and about five hundred 
thouſand pounds to make good the deficiencies 
of the annuity and poll bills ; ſo that the ſupplies 
for the year, amounted to about five millions and 
a half. | F f 

One of the moſt unfortunate events 
A. D. 1694. 
was the loſs of Sir Francis Wheeler, with a num. 
ber of ſhips under his convoy. Towards the lat. 
ter end of October, he had failed from St, He. 
len's, with inſtructions to eſcort the merchant 
{hips bound to Turkey, Spain, and Italy; to 
cruize thirty days in a certain latitude for the pro- 
tection of the homeward-bound Spaniſh fleet; tg 
leave part of his ſquadron at Cadiz, as convoy tg 
the trade for England; to proceed with the reſt 
to the Mediterranean; to form a junction with the 
Spaniſh fleet on his return, and to act in concert 
with them till he ſhould be joined by the fleet 
from Turkey and the Straits, which he was to 
convoy home. 

In January Sir Francis arrived at Cadiz, and 
leaving admiral Hopſon there, he failed for the 
Mediterranean. While he was in the Bay of Biſ— 
cay, a violent tempeſt aroſe, in which many of 
his ſhips were driven on ſhore or junk ; the ad- 
miral's ſhip foundered, and all his crew, except 


two negroes, periſhed, The remaining part of 


the fleet ſuſtained fo much damage, that they 
were under the neceſhty of returning-to Cadiz to 
be refitted ; and they were, in a ſhort time, put 
into a condition that appeared formidable to the 
enemy, | 

The king embarked at Margate on the ſixth 
of May, and the following evening landed in 
Holland, where he held a conference with the 
States General. On the third of June he repaired 
to Bertherme-abbey, the place appointed for the 
rendezvous of the army, where he was met by 
the electors of Cologne and Bavaria. A formida- 
ble army was collected, and there was every rea- 


{on to expect an active and ſucceſsful campaign. 


On the third of June the dauphin took the com- 


mand of the French forces, with which the duke 


of Luxemburgh had taken poſt between Mons 
ane Maubeuge, and croſſing the Sambre, took 
up his quarters at Fleurus ; but on the eighteenth 


| he removed from that place, and formed his en- 


campment between St. Tron and Wanheim; and 
in the interim the confederated army marched to 
Roſbeck, where they eſtabliſhed their quarters. 

A rapid and unexpected march of the enemy 
under the command of the dauphin, prevented 
William's croſſing the Scheld, according to bis 
intention; and this was ſo acceptable to the 


French monarch, that he commanded his letter 


of thanks to be read at the head of each ſquadron 
and battalion of the army. The town of Huy 
having ſurrendered to the allied army, William 
ordered Dixmude, Denſe, and other towns, to 
be ſecured for winter quarters, left the camp at 
the end of September, when the dauphin went to 
Verſailles, and William made preparations for his 
embarkation for England. | 
This period is diſtinguiſhed by the .eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Bank of England; for a bill paſſed 
both houſes of parliament, „ empowering the 
« king and queen to incorporate a number of 
« merchants (who had previouſly ſubſcribed 
* twelve hundred thouſand pounds as a begin- 
6e ning fund) by the name of the governors and 
« company of the Bank of England, under a pine 
1 | «© vile, 


the encouragement of ſeamen.” 


% 
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1 yiſo, that, at any time after the, firſt of Au- 
da guſt, 17057 upon a year's notice, and the re- 
« payment of the capital, the ſaid corpotation 
« ſhould ceaſe and determine.” | 
Affairs on the continent being adjuſted with the 
confederated powers, the king failed, for England, 
and meeting his parliament, repreſented the im- 
roved fituation of affairs by fea and land ſince 
he had Jaſt met them. He then aſked for: ** ſuch 
« ſupplies as would enable him to proſecute the 
« war with vigour. He defired the act of tonnage 
« and poundage, which expired at Chriſtmas, might 
« he continued; reminded them of the debt for 
« the tranſport-ſhips employed in the reduction of 
Ireland, and exhorted them to prepare a bill for 


Unanimity and vigour diſtinguiſhed the pro- 
ceedings of this parliament. The commons voted 
four millions ſeven hundred fixty-tour thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twelve pounds, as army and 
navy ſupplies ; for the furniſhing'of which duties 
were laid on various commodities, and the land- 
tax, and the tonnage and poundage were conti- 
nued. | 

The great Dr. Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was attacked by a ſtroke of the palſy on 
the twenty-ſecond of November, while in the 
chapel at Whitehall, which deprived him of lite 
in the fixty-fifth year of his age. He was greatly 


regretted by their majeſties, and was ſucceeded | 


by Dr. Tenniſon, biſhop of Lincoln. 
About a month after the death of the arch- 
biſhop, the queen was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, 
which deprived her of life on the twenty-eighth 
of December, in the fixth year of her reign, and 
the thirty-third of her age, to the inexpreſſible 


guided as we are by principles of the ſtricteſt im- 
partiality, When the ſymptoms of the queen's 
diſorder appeared dangerous, ſhe prepared herſelf 
for her approaching diſſolution with the utmoſt 


with the biſhops in attendance. > bf 

One of our writers ſays, © In her majeſty were 
united great dignity and ſweetneſs of appear- 
© ance. Her face was of the oval ſhape, her 
eyes lively, her features ſoft and agreeable. Her 
apprehenfion was clear, her memory, retentive,- 
and her judgment ſtrong. She was a zealous 


of devotion ; fincere, generous and charitable. 
cending the throne of her father without any 


ſeeming compunction, and treating her fiſter. 
as a ſtranger. 


compoſure, receiving the ſacrament in company 


Her character lies under two defects; her aſ- 


With reſpect to the firſt, can- 


«| 


Let us now attend to what another hiſtorian 


ſays of this queen: Mary, though perhaps not. 
mquite ſo perfect as her panegyriſts make her; 
* was certainly an excellent woman, if we con- 


* fider her, undiſſembled piety, her extenſive 


* charity, and all thoſe other amiable virtues. 


* which adorn the ſex: For conjugal affection 


* and duty ſhe was a rare example, the will of 
* the king her huſband, being, as it were, her 
* governing principle. Her regard for the Pro- 


c teſtant religion, and the liberties of the nation, 


* made her think it neceſſary, and conſequently , 


6c lawful and juſtifiable, to fill the vacant throne 
« of her father.” 


Queen Mary was buried, with the utmoſt mag- 5 


niſicence, in the chapel of Henry VII. in Weſt⸗ 
minſter-abbey, the judges, ſerjeants at law, lord 
mayor and aldermen of London, and both houſes 
of parliament, attending the ſolemnity x. 
During the queen's indiſpoſition, the princeſs 
Anne ſent a lady of her | bed-chamber to ſolicit 
the honour of being permitted to viſit her: but 


this was denied, on the pretence that the phyſi-. 


cians had given orders for her majeſty to be kept 


as quiet as poſhble : * however, (as one of our 


e writers ſays) ſhe ſent a forgiving meſſage to 


« her ſiſter; and after her deceaſe, the earl of 


“ Sunderland effected a reconciliation between 


« the king and the princeſs, who viſited her at 


% Kenfington, where ſhe was received with un- 


* common civility. He aſſigned her St. James's 
palace for her reſidence, and, as an additional 


mark of his reſpect, preſented” her with the. 
5 greater part of the queen's jewels . | 

In the month of May the king ac- 
quainted the peers, that his intention 


cluded from the adminiſtration ; a circumſtance. 
that diſguſted many perſons, as it was a clear in- 
dication of the ſentiments of the king. | 

In a few days the king embarked at Graveſend, 


and ſoon afterwards met the allied army in Flan- 
ders. The French were obliged to act on the de- 


fenſive during the whole campaign, owing to the 
ſuperior numbers of the allies; and to add to 


their chagrin, they loſt their commander, the 
duke of Luxemburgh, who was ſucceeded by 


marſhal Villeroy, and Boufflers commanded un- 


der him. 
Proteſtant, {crupulouſly exact in all the duties 


The French and their adherents, fearing the 
ſuperiority of the allied army, drew a line be- 
tween the Lys and the Scheld for ſecuring their 
late conqueſts; and made a diſpoſition for cover- 
ing Dunkirk, Tournay, Namur, &c. which they 
preſumed might be attacked by the allied army. 
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grief of the king, who for ſeveral days after her was to quit the kingdom; on which the lord- 

death was ſo deeply afflicted, that he attended not || keeper prorogued the parliament till the eigh- | 

to any public buſineſs, or even ſaw company. teenth of June; and the archbiſhop of Canter- 1 
The conduct and character of this queen com- bury, and other perſons of high rank, were ap- 1 

ing immediately within the plan of this work, we pointed to compoſe a regency : but the princeſs. h 

ſhall give them, as delineated by different writers, of Denmark and her huſband, were carefully ex- 1 


dour naturally leads us to palliate, by ſuggeſt- In the mean time the confederated forces formed 

ing, that her connexion with her father, how- two large armies in the Netherlands, one of which = 
ever cloſe, was far inferior to her conjugal || was commanded by the king in perfon, and the 9 
obligations: with reſpect to the latter, we are other by the elector of Bavaria, who had under hl 
unacquainted with the motives of their beha-|| him the duke of Holſtein-Ploen, the earl of 

viour ; we know not whether the queen or the || Athlone, and many other officers of {kill and ex- 

princeſs was to blame.” perience. | 


| 
5 8 | | | 1 
| 


_ 11 d 13 2 3.3 err 7 
* 2 — ** N * — 


1 9 


: 1 The ſtatue of queen Mary, together with that of the || the king never permitted his miniſters to inform her of any 
s, was erected in the Royal Exchange, in conſequence public tranſactions; and theſe outward marks of eivility, 
"A reſolution of the court of common- council. - || ſerved only to conceal their mutual diſguſt. | 
- | The ſame writer from whom the above is quoted, ſays, 7 Yd 2 


„ 8 William 


* - 


* 
— 


6 perſons 


cad towards the Mehaign. 
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William having, by a well-concerted ſeries of 
movements,. drawn the enemy towards the con- 
fines of Flanders, directed that forty ſquadrons 
from the ele&or of Bavaria's camp, ſhould inveſt 


Namur, which ſervice was performed on the third 


of July. © This place was ſtrong by art and na- 
ic ture before it fell into the hands of the enemy, 
ie fince which it had received ſuch additional for- 
ce tifications, that it was now ſuppoſed to be al- 
te together impregnable: it was therefore thought 
a very raſh act in king William. On the eleventh 
of July the trenches were opened, and on the 
following day the batteries began to play with 


incredible fury. Equal reſolution ſeemed to in- 
ſpire thoſe who beſieged, and thoſe who reſiſted 


their attack, 


On the eighteenth of the month, lord Cutts and 


major-general Ramſay, with five battalions of 
Scotch and Dutch troops, made an attack on the 
advanced works of the enemy. Six Engliſh bat- 
talions, eight foreign regiments, and nine thou- 
ſand pioneers, ſuſtained them in this conteſt, which 
continued for two hours ; but at length the enemy 


was repulſed, and driven to the gates of the town. 


King William, who is univerſally acknowledged 


to have been a hero of the firſt rank, was fo tranſ- 


po with the magnanimous behaviour of the 
rittſh troops, that clapping his hand on the elec- 
tor of Bavaria's ſhoulder, he exclaimed, in an 
extacy of joy, See my brave Engliſh !” 


On the twenty-ſeventh the counterſcarp was | 
attacked by the Engliſh and Scotch under the com- 
mand of Ramſay and Hamilton, when the be- 


ſieged parties made an obſtinate reſiſtance ; but 
the befiegers “ being ſuſtained by the Dutch, 
ic they made a lodgment on the foremoſt covered 
© way, before the gate of St. Nicholas, as alſo 
« upon that part of the counter-guard, The va- 


& Jour of the enemy on this occafion, could only 


« be exceeded by that of the aſſailants. Their 
« officers, in particular, behaved with amazing 
« reſolution. 
« the Bank of England, who came to the camp 


to confer with his majeſty about remitting mo- 


«. ney for the payment of the army, was killed 
« in the trenches, together with ſeveral other 


99 
. 


Count Horn ſummoned the beſieged to ſurren- 


der on the thirtieth of Auguſt, and informed the 


count de Lamot, that the garriſon could not 
expect relief, as marſhal Villeroy had retreat- 


ſwer being given, the elector determined to make 
a general aſſault. . 
men were killed or wounded : the.courage of the 
elector of Bavaria was ſignalized in a moſt extra- 


ordinary manner; he rode through the hotteſt of 


the enemy's fire, encouraging the ſoldiers by pre- 
ſents of money, and the officers by praiſe, and 
promiſe of preferment. 

A ceſſation of arms taking place, to give the 
French an opportunity of burying their dead, 
« the count of Guiſcard appeared on the beach, 
ce and defired to ſpeak with the elector of Bava- 
« ria. His highneſs immediately mounted the 
& beach, and the governor offered to - ſurrender 
& the fort of Cohorn ; but the elector rephed, 


ce that if he intended to capitulate, he might treat | 


« for the whole.” Boufflers being made acquaint- 
ed with this anſwer, the ceſſation was prolonged, 
and the capitulation was ſigned before night. 


II | . 


Mr. Godfrey, deputy-governor of | 


No immediate an- | 


In this action two thouſand 


— 


Villeroy being informed that Namur had fur. 
rendered, * paſſed the Sambre near Charlergy 
by with great precipitation, and retreated towards 
„Mons, having in his way reinforced the gar 
« riſon of Dinant“ . 
On the fifth of September the French garriſon- 
marched out of the caſtle, conſiſting only of fiye 
thoufand five hundred and eighty three men 
though its original number had been fifteen thou. 
ſand, Boufflers was arreſted in the name of the 
king of England, “by way of repriſal for the 
* garriſons of Dixmude and Denſe, which had 
5 been detained by the French king, in Violation 
ce of the cartel eſtabliſhed between the two nati. 
* ons;” but a meſſenger arriving from the court 


| of France, promiſing that the garriſons ſhould be 


reſtored, Boufflers was ſet at liberty. 
King William now reſigned the whole com. 
mand to the elector of Bavaria, and retired to 
Loo, with the higheſt military character; ſoon 
after which the armies ſeparated, and the cam. 
paign ended, | | 
During the ſummer of this year, the Engliſh 
fleet was ſo greatly ſuperior to that of the enemy, 
that their ſhips of war remained inactive in their 
harbours ; however, they fitted out a great num- 
ber of privateers, which had great ſucceſs in 
cruiſing againſt our trading veſſels. They took 
ſeveral merchant-ſhips bound from Barbadoes, and 
five Eaſt Indiamen, valued at a million of money, 
King William having adjuſted with his allies 
the plan of operations for the enſuing year, em- 
barked for England, where his people hailed him 
as a Conqueror, with the loudeſt acclamations of 
Joy. 5 
A reſolution was now taken to call a new par- 
liament; and while the people were buſied in the 
elections, the king was prevailed on to conciliate 
the eſteem of his people, by a more familiar and 
complacent behaviour than was natural to his diſ- 
poſition. One of our writers ſays, “ He honoured 
56 the diverſions of Neiwmarket with his preſence, 
6 and there received a compliment of congratu- 
< lation from the univerſity of Cambridge. Then 
6 he viſited, at their reſpective ſeats, the earls 
* of Sunderland, Northampton, and Montague; 


„ the duke of Newcaſtle, the lord Brooke, and 


ce the duke of Shrewſbury ; and afterwards made 
* a ſolemn entry into Oxford, having been met 
at ſome diſtance from the city by the duke of 
“ Ormond, as chancellor of the univerſity, the 
« vice-chancellor, the doors, and the magiſ- 
e trates, in their formalities. He proceeded di- 
ce rectly to the theatre, where he was welcomed 
in an elegant Latin ſpeech ; and received from 
e the chancellor, on his knees, the uſual pre- 
« ſents of a large Engliſh Bible and book of 
«© Common-Prayer, with the cuts of the univer- 


„ fity, and a pair of gold fringed gloves. The 


4 * Y 


| ** conduits ran with wine, and. a magnificent ban- 


“ quet was prepared; but the duke of Ormond 


© having communicated to his majeſty an anony- 


“ mous letter, importing, that there was a 2 


— „ 


6e to poiſon him, he departed immediately for 


% Windſor. The univerſity, however, inſtead 


« of reſenting this, abrupt behaviour, choſe for 
“one of their repreſentatives in parliament, Sir 
% William Trumbal, ſecretary of ſtate.” . 
The Whig intereſt, preyailed at the election, 
and Foley was again choſen ſpeaker of the houſe 


| of commons. The king, in his ſpeech, baving 


ſ poken 


» 4 9 w 


ed on the defective ſtate of the current coin; and 


in caſes of high treaſon and miſpriſion of treaſon : | 
and at ſo critical a juncture, the court party 


Aon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhould have copies 
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- ken highly of the valoor of his troops, laments 
wh — muſt aſk for ſuch large ſupplies; ob- 


ſerved, that the funds had proved deficient; re- 


commended the unhappy condition of the French 
Proteſtants to their ſerious conſideration; remarks 


defired his parliament to frame a bill for the en- 
couragement of ſeamen, and others for the ad- 
yancement of commerce. ac 
The parliament preſented addrefles to his-ma- 
jeſty, offering to ſupply him with the neceſſary 
ſms for proſecuting the war with vigour. The 
public were.exceedingly diſguſted by a ſyſtem of 
politics, in the purſuit of which the nation had 
incurred a vaſt expence of blood and treaſure, 
and vehemently complained of the enormous 
weight of taxes with which they were burdened. 
The commons, either from principle, or motives 
of reſentment, reſolved, that the king ſhould grant 
ſome conceſſions in favour of the people, in confi- 
deration of the ſupplies; and therefore they intro- 
duced that long conteſted bill, for regulating trials 


deemed it imprudent to oppoſe this and 
acts of popularity. 


other 


It was enacted in this bill, that perſons indicted | 


for high treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhould 
be ſupplied with copies of their indictments five 


days previous to trial, and be allowed each to re- 
| of the line, James relinquiſhed his deſign of in- 


tain two counſellors to plead in their defence ; 
that no perſon ſnoald be ſubject to indictment, 
but upon the evidence of two witnefles, ſwearing 
to overt- acts; that in caſes of two or more trea- 
ſons being alledged in the fame indictment, two 
witneſſes ſhould be required to ſubſtantiate each 
particular fact; that no perſon ſhould be profe- 
cuted for treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, unleſs 


the indictment was found within three years after 


the commiſſion of the offence, except only in 
caſes of a defign or an attempt to. affaſſinate or 
poiſon the king; that perſons indicted for trea- 


of the pannel of jurors delivered to them, at leaſt 
two days previous to trial, and have proceſs to 
compel the appearance of witneſles : that no evi- 
dence- ſhould. be admitted of any overt-acts not 
expreſsly mentioned in the indictment ;- and that 
this act ſhould not extend to any impeachment, 


or other proceedings in parliament, nor to any in- 
dictment for counterfeiting his majeſty's coin, his 
| Cranbourn, on the nineteenth of the ſame month. 


great ſeal, privy-ſeal, ſign manual, or ſignet. 


The commons then proceeded to an examina-, 
tion of the public accounts and eſtimates, and for 
the fervice of the enſuing year voted a ſupply of | 
The ſtate of the coin, which | 
had been ſhamefully diminiſhed by the clippers, | 


above five millions. 


was the next ſubject of conſideration; and a reſo- 
|| markable in his caſe; for, having ſeduced away 


lution paſſed in favour of a new coinage. 


liam's intereſt muſt neceſſarily be weakened, and 
therefore. they projected a plan for reſtoring James 
to the government. The principal contrivers of 
this plot were the earl of Ayleſbury, lord Mont- 
gomery, ſon to the marquis of Powis, Sir John 
Fenwick, captain Porter, captain Charnock, and 
Sir John Friend. The duke of Berwick came pri- 
vately to England in February, in order to haſten 
the preparations of the conſpirators, and to con- 
firm them im their reſolution. He informed them, 


The queen having been ſome time 
dead, the Jacobites imagined that Wil- 


| 


that James was ready to make a deſcent upon Eng- 
ba 34 ; 
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land at the head of a large body of French troops ; 
diſtributed commiſſions, and gave them inſtruc- 
tions for procuring men, arms, and horſes, to 
joir him on his arrival. Upon his return to France, 
he found that all the neceſſary meaſures had been 
purſued for the intended expedition: James had 
repaired to Calais, in order to embark with his 
army; and Monſieur Gabaret was advancing with 
a naval force, which was to be joined by a conſi- 
derable number of tranſports then laying at Dun- 
kirk, | * 
After divers conſultations, it was determined to 
attack and murder the king in a lane between 
Brent ford and Turnham- Green, on his return from 
Richmond, where he uſually hunted on Saturdays. 
But on the day preceding that appointed for the 
perpetration of this horrid. act of barbarity, the 
particulars of the plot were diſcovered to brigadier 
Leviſon, by Pendergraſs, an Iriſh officer; whoſe 
evidence was confirmed by captain-Fiſher, captain 
Porter, and La Rue, a Frenchman, At firſt the 
king diſbelieved the report of the conſpiracy, but 
finding it authenticated by different witneſſes, he 
admitted Pendergraſs into his preſence, and pre- 
vailed upon him to deliver a liſt of his accom- 
plices. | 1 | 
Upon receiving intelligence of the failure of 
the aſtaſſination- plot, and that admiral Ruſſel was 
diſpatched to the coaſt of France, with a fleet 
conſiſting of upwards of a hundred and fifty fail 


vading England, and, diſembarking with his troops, 
returned to St. Germain's. 2 
On the twenty-firſt of February, his majeſty in- 
formed the parliament of the plot againſt his per- 
ſon and government ; upon which both houſes 
addreſſed the king, congratulating bim on his 
happy deliverance; and ſubſcribed articles of aſ- 
ſociation, whereby they ſolemnly bound themſelves 
to maintain his government, to protect his ſacred 
perſon againſt the late king James, and all his 
other enemies, whether foreign or domeſtic ; and 
all the corporations in England followed this loyal 
example of the parliament. ' ' 15 . 
In conſequence of a proclamation for appre- 
hending the conſpirators, ſeveral of them fled be- 
yond ſea : of thoſe that were apprehended, Char- 
nock, King, and Keys, were- executed on the 
eighteenth of March; Sir John Friend, and Sir 
William Perkins, on the thirteenth of April ; and 
brigadier Rookwood, major Lewick, and Mr. 


One of the delinquents was baniſhed, and others 
were impriſoned by virtue of an a& of parliament, 
Some time after, Sir John Fenwick was appre- 
hended, and charged particularly with. having 
been concerned in that part of the plot relating to 
the intended invaſion. There was ſomething re- 


one of the witneſſes againſt him, it was found that, 
in caſe of being brought to trial, he could not ſuffer 
conviction ; and therefore an act of attainder was 
paſſed, by the authority of which he was executed on 
the twenty- eighth of Januat̃y. The bill of attainder 
againſt Fenwick, was paſſed by a very inconſide- 


rable majority in both houſes ; many; both of the 


lords and commons, though convinced of his de- 
linquency, being exceedingly unwilling that he 
ſhould be puniſhed by ſuch unconftitutional pro- 
ceedings. A 1 
The mode of raiſing the ſupplies was the next 


object of parliamentary conſideration... A new 
? ” 3h; AM bank 
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bink was eſtabliſhed, which was commobly dif- 


tinguiſhed by the appellation of the Land-bank, 


bn account of its being founded on land ſecurities. 
The celebrated Dr. Chamberlain was ſuppoſed to 


be the projector of this eſtabliſhment, which was 


chiefly under the direction of Harley and Foley. 
This plan was generally ſuppoſed to be adopted 
with a view to ruin the Bank of England, who 
were heard by counſel againſt the bill, but their 
pleadings had no effect. The ſeſſions eloſed on 
the twenty-third of April. EE 
Jo ſanguine were the expectations of Lewis, 
that he actually regulated his military operations 
in Flanders, on the ſuppoſition that the aſſaſſina- 


tion- plot would ſucceed ; and with a defign of at- 


tempting ſome exploit of importance early in the 
campaign, while the allied army ſhould be weak- 
ened by the abſence of the Engliſh troops, he 


eſtabliſhed a vaſt magazine at Givet. 
The earl of Athlone and lieutenant Cohotn, 


feft Namur at the head of forty ſquadrons, and 
thirty battalions, having fifteen pieces of cannon 


and fix mortars. With part of this army Athlone 


inveſted Dinant; and in the mean time Cohorn 
advanced to Givet, and early in the morning be- 
gan to bombard the town, which, together with 


the large magazine eſtabliſhed there, was wholly 


deſtroyed by four o'clock in the afternoon. . Hav- 
ing performed this important ſervice, the gene- 
tk led their troops to their former ſtation. 

_ Having committed the powers of government 


to perſons in whoſe integrity he could ſafely con- 
fide , the king embarked at Margate on the ſe- 


venth of May, and in the evening arrived at 
Orange-Polder, from which place he immediately 
proceeded to the Hague, The French had taken 


the field early in the ſpring, but were obliged to 


act entirely upon the defenſive; and as all the ac- 


tive plans of the Engliſh monarch were rendered 
| abortive, in conſequence of a ſcarcity of money, 


no enterprize of importance was attempted during 


the whole campaign. The Land-bank failed, 
after having greatly injured the credit of the Bank 


of England; and, in ſhort, all the funds of this 
year proved defe&tive. = | 

The treafuty of Lewis being exhauſted, and 
the loſſes the nation had ſuſtained, having diſpi- 
rited his ſubjects, and rendered them impatient 


of the war, he determined to direct his attention 


to meaſures for effecting an accommodation. In 
purſuance of this defign, he diſpatched an ambaſ- 
{ador to Holland; but the States General declined 
holding any conference on the ſubject of a peace, 


without the conſent of king William and the al- 
lies. In order to accelerate the negociation, Lewis 
purſued offenſive meaſures in Catalonia, where his | 


general, the duke de Vendome, attacked the Spa- 
niſh' camp in the neighbourhood of Oſtalric; but 


after making ſeveral ſpirited aſſaults, and putting | 


the enemy to conſiderable loſs and inconvenience, 

he was obliged to retreat. To | 
While William lay encamped at Gemblours, 

he received information, that the duke of Savoy 


had concluded a ſeparate peace with the king of 


hx 5 but, diſſembling his anger, he liſtened 
ta the envoy who communicated the news, ſeem- 
ingly with the utmoſt compofure. It was ftipu- 
1ated in the treaty, that the allies ſhould evacuate 
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The board of trade and plantation was at this time firſt 


inſtituted; and among others, the great Mr. Locke was ap- 


Pointed a commiſſioner. 


| 


the duke's dominions within a limited time, 


compelled to depart by the united efforts of ke 


and France. A neutrality was offered to the con. 
federates, but it being rejected, the contrating 


powers determined to make an attempt upon the 
Milaneſe. Upon the expiration of the truce the 

duke, as generaliſſimo of the French king. : 
tered the duchy of Milan, and inveſted Valencia 
ſo that he had the command of two powerful ar. 
mies in one campaign, When the garriſon of 


g. en- 


Valencia was reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, 3 


courier arrived with the news, that the king of 
Spain was willing to aecept of a neutrality for 
Italy. 1 t 5 | 

In the ecurſe of this ſurntnef, great havock was 
committed on the French coaſt by the fleet under 
the command of lord Berkeley, He pillaged and 
burnt the villages on the iſlands of Gouy, Heydic, 


and Horeal ; captured about twenty veſſels, bom. 


barded the town of Olonne, and that of St. Martin 
on the Ifle of Rhee ; and, in ſhort, his ſucceſſes 
were ſo rapid; that the whole coaſt was greatly 
harraſſed, and kept in a continual ſtate of eonſter 
nation. > | | 
The Engliſh miniſtry were ſo greatly apprehen⸗ 
five of an invaſion from France, that they conſtantly 
maintained fix thouſand men in arms for the pro- 
tection of the maritime places. A ſmall fleet undet 
the command of admiral Benbow, was diſpatched 
to block up Du Bart in the harbour of Dunkirk ; 
but that intrepid commander, taking advantage 
of a thick fog, effected an eſcape, and directin 
his courſe towards the Baltic, fell in with a 
fleet of Dutch traders under the convoy of fix fri- 
gates, which he captured, together with half the 
merchantmen. But a ſhort time after, meeting 
with the outward bound fleet, convoyed by thir- 
teen ſhips of the line, all his prizes wete re-taken 
except thirteen ; and theſe he conducted into Dun- 
kirk, after having turned two of the frigates adrift, 
and burnt the other four, x WE | 
On the fourth of October William took ſhip- 
ping for England, and on the fixth landed at 
Margate. On the twentieth of the ſame month, 
his majeſty opened the ſeſſion of parliament with 


„ 


an addreſs to both houſes, in which he recapitu- 


lated the particulars of the propoſals for an ace 
' commodation : but he obſerved, that he was by 
no means diſpoſed to conclude a peace with France; 
he ſaid, the civil liſt could not be ſupported with- 
out the aſſiſtance of parliament, and hoped they 
would be expeditious in granting ſupplies far the 
| enſuing year. | | 
The commons now came to a reſolution of af. 
| fording his majeſty ſuch ſupport as ſhould enable 
him to proſecute the war with vigour, as the only 
means of obtaining an advantageous, permanent, 
and honourable peace. Having deliberated on 
the eſtimates, they voted fix millions for the ſer- 
vice of the enfuing year. A bill was paſſed for 
regulating the ſtate of the coin, and alſo one for 
raiſing a tax upon low wines and ſpirits of the firſt 
extraction, It was alſo reſolved to raiſe ſupplies 
by impoſing a tax upon all perſons proportioned 
to the real value of their perſonal eſtates, their 
| ſtock upon land and in trade, or their emoluments 
by offices or profeſſions; and a duty of one ſhil- 
ling per week, was exacted from all petfons who 


* 


did not receive alms. | 


A reſolution was now formed by the parliament, 
fo yield all poſſible ſupport to the credit of the 


| Bank of England; and in conſequence of this, it 


. Wa 


ſand pounds, at the rate of eight per cent. in- 


_ this period the credit of the Bank ſo rapidly in- 


du the twenty-fixth of April his majeſty embark- 


conference was opened by Callieres, the French 


Ihe progreſs of this treaty was interrupted by 


the repreſentatives of the ſeveral German princes, 
The French king, apprehenſive that the houſe 
Tenees, determined to make a final effort in Flan- 
ders and Catalonia, to compel the Spaniards to 
dered in a few days. In Catalonia the duke of 
ing been gallantly defended for the ſpace of 


0 whereupon the Spaniards became as eager for; 


allowance, the king 
| Eſte, and maintain a court for the duke of Glouceſter, 
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was agreed to ingraft upon the capital, new ſub- 


ſcriptions to the amount of eight hundred thou- 


tereſt, to be paid by tallies and bank-notes, A 
million was ſubſcribed in a few days; and from 


creaſed, that their bills, bearing intereſt, were 
eſteemed better than caſh, The public credit was 
thus reſtored through the indefatigable endeavours 
of Mr. Montague, chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Upon the concluſion of the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, his majeſty thanked them for their libera- 
lity in granting the ſapplies; and expreſſed him- | 
ſelf perfectly ſatisfied with the meaſures they had 
adopted for the reſtoration of public credit, In 


conſequence of the reſignation of the earl of Dor- | 


ſet, the earl of Sunderland about this period ſuc- 
deeded to the office of lord chamberlain. _ 

| The government being now firmly 
A.D. 1697. eſtabliſhed, and a regency nominated, 


ed for Holland, in order to be preſent at the con- 
preſs appointed to be held on the tenth of Febru- 
ary, for the negociation of a general peace, The 


miniſter, who informed the other plenipotentia- 
ries, that he was authorized by the king his maſ- 
ter, to agree to the following preliminary articles : 
that the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen, 
ſhould be the bafis of the preſent treaty ; that 
Straſburgh ſhould be reſtored to the emperor, and 
Luxemburgh to the Spaniards, together with 
Mons, Charleroy, and all the places captured by 
the French in Catalonia, fince the! concluſion of 
the treaty of Nimeguen ; that Dinant ſhould be 
reded to the biſhop of Liege ; that all the re- 
unions fince the treaty of Nimeguen ſhould be 
void; that Lorraine ſhould be reſtored purſuant 
to the treaty for that purpoſe; and that immedi- 
ately upon the negotiation being concluded, the 
king of France ſhould formally acknowledge Wil- 
liam to have an indiſputable claim to the ſove- 
teignty of England, and all its appendages. 


the death of Charles XI. of Sweden, who was 
ſucceeded by Charles XII. then a minor; but 
the queen and five ſenators, to whom the late king 
had, by his will, delegated the power of govern- 
ment, being determined that the mediation ſhould 


0 forward, diſpatched a commiſſioner to the Swe- 


iſh plenipotentiary, intimating their pleaſure. The 
demands of the Imperial plenipotentiaries, and 


were now reſpectively delivered to the mediator, 
of Auſtria might inſiſt on the treaty of the Py- 
accept his own terms: * The campaign was 
opened with the ſiege of Aeth, which ſurren- 
* Vendotne inveſted Barcelona; which; after hav- 
* nine weeks, fell into the hands of the French; 
mas they had been averſe to, all thoughts of 
& peace,” F k 

The complicated demands of the reſpective 


A. 


1 g 
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* 'The intention o 8 that out of the above 
ould pay the jointure of queen Mary 


ö 


ce 


powers rendered the buſineſs ſo perpleted; that it 
was protracted to the twentieth of September, 
when the Engliſh, French; Spaniſh; and Dutch 
ambaſſadors, ſubſcribed the articles; but the Im. 
perial, and other German miniſters, refuſed to 
accept the terms offered by France; 
The ſubſtance of the treaty between England 
and France was, that the French king “ ſhould 
not diſturb or diſquiet the king of Great-Bri- 
*« tain in the poſſeſſion of his crown or governz 
ment, nor aſſiſt his enemies, nor favour con- 
ſpiracies againſt his perſon : that king William 
ſhould pay a yearly penſion to queen Mary 


© 
cc 
cc 


d' Eſte of fifty thouſand pounds, which, during 


* her reſidence in England, had been ſettled as her 
& jointure: that a free commerce ſhould be re- 
& ſtored between the two kingdoms : that com- 
miffioners ſhould be appointed to meet at Lon- 
don, to determine the pretenſions of each crown 
* to Hudſon's-bay; taken by the French during 
* the late peace, and re-taken by the Engliſh in 


cc 
cc 


* the courſe of the war; and to fix the limits of 


e places to be reſtored, as well as the propor- 


« tion of exchanges to be made; that in caſe of | 


« a freſh war, fix months ſhould be allowed to 
the ſubjects of each crown for removing their 
effects; that the ſeparate article of the treaty 
% of Nimeguen, relating to the principality of 
Orange, ſhould be fully executed; and that in 
ce three weeks after the day of figning the agree- 
«© ment, the ratification ſhould be exchanged.” 

Having aſſented to the above preliminary ar- 
ticles of peace, king William returned to Lon- 
don. The parliament meeting in December, the 
king repreſented to them, that he had attained 
the great object of his wiſhes, by purſuing the 
war till he had enabled himſelf to conclude an ho- 
nourable peace. He informed them, that a con- 
fiderable debt had been incurred for the ſupport 
of the army and navy, and obſerved, that the re- 
venues of government had been anticipated ; he 
recommended the maintenance of a formidable 


©& 


force by fea, and a ſtanding atmy, as indiſpens - 
ſably neceſſary to the ſafety and happineſs of the 


kingdom; truſted; that they would afford him 
ſuch generous ſupport as would conduce to the 
national glory ; and concluded with affurances, 
that his greateſt happineſs would be to tranſmit 
the religion, laws and liberties of England, un- 
violated to poſterity. | 

The commons were exceedingly averſe to the 
eſtabliſhment of a ſtanding army, and expreſſed 
themſelves much diſguſted, that the meaſure had 


been recommended from the throne. With his 


uſual prudence the king declined perſiſting in a 
meaſure ſo diſagreeable to the houſe; and without 


any apparent reluctance, acquieſced in a confi: 


derable reduction of the land forces. As an in- 
ſtance of their gratitude for his majeſty's conde- 
ſcenſion, the commons voted two hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds to be diſtributed among 
ſuch regiments as ſhould be diſbandetl ; and they 
further granted the annual ſum of ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds for the ſupport of his mayeſty's 
houſhold *. 1 

Some affairs relating to Ireland now , p. 608 
engroſſed the attention of parliamentz” * 
and a petition was preſented to the houſe of com- 
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then in the ninth year of his age. Some writers affirm, 
that no part of the jointure was paid, and that the duke 
was allowed only fifteen thouſand pounds per annum. 


mons 
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mons by colonel Michelborne, who had been 


joint governor of Londonderry with Dr. Walker, 
repreſenting, that a conſiderable ſum was due to 
the troops who defended that place during the 


ſiege, and praying for ſuch relief as the wiſdom of 


parliament ſhould deem expedient. The com- 
mons recommended the caſe of the petitioners to 
the attention of the king, and- at the ſame time 


beſtowed high encomiums upon the gallant beha- | 


viour both of the officers and private ſoldiers. 
William Molyneux, a gentleman of Dublin, 

having publiſhed a pamphlet, wherein he endea- 

voured to prove that Ireland was independent of 


the Engliſh parliament, the houſe of commons 


appointed a. committee to enquire into, and make 
a report of, the nature and tendency of that pro- 
duction, In cenſequence of the report of the 


committee, it was voted, that the book was of a 
dangerous tendency, becauſe it was calculated to | 


impoſe upon mankind an erroneous opinion, that 
Ireland was not dependent upon, and unalienably 
annexed to the imperial throne of England. Here- 


upon parliament preſented an addreſs to the king, 


praying that he would give effeCtual orders to 


prevent any thing of the kind in future, and dif- 
countenance and puniſh thoſe who had been guilty | 


of ſuch pernicious attempts, as the moſt likely 


method to obviate the ill conſequences of what | 


was paſt ; all which his majeſty promiſed to com- 
ply with. $ a4 3 
At this period the king patronized a ſociety, 
which was inſtituted for the reformation of man- 
ners; the members of which ſubſcribed conſi- 


derable ſums of money, as gratuities to clergy- 


men for reading prayers at certain hours in places 


of public worſhip, and adminiſtering the ſacra- 


ment every Sunday. The parliament was diſſolv- 
ed, after receiving the king's heartieſt thanks for 
the liberal manner in which he had been enabled 
to ſupport his government. | 

Charles II. of Spain being now ſo extremely 
ill, that his life was deſpaired of, king William 


was for ſettling the ſucceſſion to his throne. Lewis 


of France was no ſooner apprized of the Spaniſh 
king's ſituation, than he ſent a ſquadron towards 
Cadiz, with orders to intercept the plate-fleet if 
the king ſhould die before its arrival; but con- 
trary to all expeCtation he recovered, though his 
health was far from being firmly re-eſtabliſhed. 
In July king William, under pretence of re- 


_ tiring from the fatigues of public buſineſs, em- 


barked for Holland; but his real deſign was to 
treat with the French king, unobſerved by the 
perſons of his own court. For the government 
of the kingdom during his abſence, a regency was 
appointed, one of which was the earl of Marlbo- 
rough, who had regained the king's confidence, 
and been appointed governor to the duke of Glou- 


ceſter. The parliament had limited the ſtanding 


army to ten thouſand men; notwithſtanding which, 


the king left orders, ſealed up, with his miniſtry, | 


directing that fixteen thouſand ſhould be re- 
tained in the ſervice. The reaſon he aſſigned for 
this extraordinary behaviour was, that, on the 
death of the king of Spain, troubles might are, 
which would render neceſſary ſuch an eſtabliſh- 


ment; and he hoped the new parliament would 
- be more liberal in its grants : but William's cha- 
racter ſuffered greatly in the opinion of many per- 
| ſons, from this procedure. 5 

The king having given audience to ſeveral am- 


baſſadors at the Hague, and attended the aſſem- 


bly of the States, went to his palace at 
where the French miniſter, count Tallarq; Who 
was inſtructed to negociate a treaty reſpecting the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, paid him a viſit. William 
now received from his chancellor, lord Somers. 
full power under the great ſeal of England, with 
blanks to be filled up occaſionally, to enable bim 
to treat with the count; and the ſubſtance of the 
propoſed agreementbetween the contracting powers 
was as follows, viz. That in caſe the king of 
Spain ſhould die without iſſue, the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily, with the places depend. 
ing on the Spaniſh monarchy, and ſituated on 
<« the coaſt of Tuſcany, or the adjacent iſlangs 
« the marquiſate of Guipuſcoa, all places on the 
* fide of the Pyrenees, or the other mountains 
© of Navarre, Alva, or Biſcay, on the other fide 
© of the. province of Guipuſcoa ; with all the 
„ ſhips, veſſels and ſtores, ſhould devolve upon 
* the dauphin, in conſideration of his right to 
© the crown of Spain, which, with all its other 
« dependencies, ſhould deſcend to the eleQoral 
« prince of Bavaria, under the guardianſhip of 
ce his father; that the duchy of Milan ſhould be 
< ſettled on the emperor's ſecond ſon' the arch. 
% duke Charles: that this treaty ſhould be com- 
“ municated to the emperor, and the eleQor of 
*« Bavaria, by the king of England and the States 
“ General: that in caſe the elector ſhould die 
before his father, then the elector and his other 
c heir ſhould ſucceed him in theſe dominions; 
* and ſhould the archduke reje& the duchy of 
«© Milan, they agreed it ſhould be ſequeſtered, 
e and governed by the prince of Vaudemont,” 

The French king, who made no ſcruple of ſa- 
crificing the moſt ſacred ties to motives of pride 
and ambition, being convinced that if William 
was at liberty to form another confederacy againſt | 
him, he ſhould have no opportunity of accompliſh- 
ing his deſigns againſt Spin, thus amuſed him with 
a treaty by which he appeared to act as the umpire 
of Europe. William's ideas of his own conſe- 
quence appear, on this occaſion, to have duped ' 
his ſagacity, and even his juſtice ; for the manifeſt 
endency of this plan was to divide a kingdom from 
ttſelf, without the concurrence of the natives. 

The king returned to England in December, 
before which a new parliament had been elected, 
and Sir Thomas Lyttleton was choſen ſpeaker; 
but the houſe was prorogued on account of the 
abſence of the ſovereign, 2 
Tbe king, in his ſpeech, remarked, that it 
would be neceſſary to keep up a large force, both 
by ſea and land, for the honour and ſafety of the 
kingdoms; but the members were ſo enraged, 
that the king had preſumed to infringe an act to 
which he had given his conſent, that they came 
to an immediate reſolution, that “ no forces 
« ſhould be kept in pay but natives of theſe 
% kingdoms; and that all above feven thou- 
« ſand in England, and ten thouſand, in Ireland, 
« ſhould be immediately diſbanded *.“ 

This was a ſtroke that William could ill bear, 
ſince it deprived him of his Dutch guards, and 
his regiments of French refugees; and his chagrin 
on this occafion was ſo great, that he declared he 
would abandon the government, and had actually 
framed a ſpeech which he propoſed to have deli- 
vered on the occafion ; but thoſe who had the 


|  * This ſeems to prove, that our parliament, in ſome in- 


ſtances, is ſuperior to the king, fince 1t can controul his 


. majeſty's conduct. 


royal 
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confidence prevailed on him to decline fo 
N and to paſs the bill which had 
oven him ſo much diſguſt: _ 7g. 94d hi 
- When the bill was ready for the royal aſſent, 


ing went to the houſe of peers, and the com- 
I he told them, * that though he 
te might juſtly complain of harſh treatment, in 
« being deprived of his guards, which had at- 
de tended him in all his fortunes, yet, as he be- 
« lieved nothing could be more fatal to the na- 
« tion, than any diſtruſt or jealouſy between him 
4e and his parliament, he was come to paſs the 
« bill according to their deſire. At the ſame 


« time, in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in him?] 


« he declared it as his opinion, that the nation 
ee was left too much expoſed, and that it was in- 
« cumbent upon them to provide ſuch a ſtrength 
« as might be neceflary for the ſatety of the King- 
dom.“ 1 11 

This condeſcending behaviour on the part of 
the king, gave ſo much pleaſure to the parlia- 
ment, that they preſented an addreſs, in which 
they thanked him for this mark of his goodneſs, 
and aſſured him, that their lives and fortunes 
ſhould be devoted to the defence of his perſon 
and government, From the tenor of this addreſs, 
kis majeſty flattered himſelf, that his Dutch guards 
would not be removed; but they were ſent to 
Holland, and he was taught, that a king of this 
country muſt not think of ſetting himſelf above 
the law. 5 

The commons now voted fifteen thouſand ſea- 


: 


men for the ſecurity of the kingdom, and granted 


one million four hundred and eighty-four thou- 
ſand pounds for the ſervices of the year, to be 


raiſed by a land-tax of three ſhillings in the pound, 


and the like ſum on perſonal eſtates, penſioners, 
and officers. - The earl of Oxford, treaſurer, 
and one of» the commiſſioners of the navy, 


now reſigned his employments to prevent pro- 
ſecution, having incurred the diſpleaſure of 


the parliament, which preſented an addreſs, com- 
plaining of his conduct in the adminiſtration of 
naval affairs. | 5 5 
The ſeſſion of parliament ending in 
ay, the king's ſpeech intimated his 


which he had recommended to their attention *; 
and in the following month the king embarked 
for Holland. 9 255 
The Scottiſh company, though hitherto greatly 
diſappointed in their ſchemes, yet perſevered in 
the hope of better ſucceſs : wherefore, in the be- 


ginning of this year, they effected a ſettlement. on 


the iſthmus of Darien, which they called New 


Caledonia, and gave the name of New Edinburgh 
to a town which they began to build. f 


Upon learning that the greateſt part of their 


proviſions had been exhauſted previous to their 


failing from Scotland, the king reſolved to avail 


Himſelf of this advantage, and to put an effectual 


ſtop to the proceedings of the adventurers; and 
in purſuance of this deſign, he diſpatched orders 
to the governors of the ſeveral Engliſh colonies, 
prohibiting' them, under very ſevere penalties, 
to furniſh the Scottiſh planters with arms, ammu- 
nition, or proviſions, or to afford them any kind 


8 _ 


* It is to be remarked, that in thoſe times parliaments 
were not quite ſo compliant to the will of a miniſter, as they 
ave been in later times. | 
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of affiſtance whatever; Being thus deprived of 


the means of ſubſiſtehce, the firſt party of ad- 
venturers were under the neceffity of retiring from 
the coaſt, A recruit of men and proviſions being 
ſent from Scotland, one of the, veſſels; laden with 
various articles of life, was accidentally burnt; 
and in conſequence hereof, this company was 
obliged to retire from the coaſt. A third party 


now embarked; and as they had a more plentiful 


ſupply of every kind of neceſſary than either of 
the former, in all probability they would have 
been able to effect their purpoſe, but for animo- 
fities and factions among themſelves. Theſe con- 
tentions rendered them careleſs of the mtaſures ne- 


ceſſary to their ſafety ; and as the Spaniards were 


advancing to oppoſe them, they judged it pru- 
dent to capitulate, to the utter ruin of all thoſe 
flattering proſpects by which they had been fo 
long amuſed, For the proſecution of this pro- 
ject, the Scots had hazarded a more capital ſum 
of money than they had ever advanced on any 
other occaſion ; and they were not only diſappoint- 

ed in the ſanguine expectation of acquiring im- 
menſe wealth, but many of the adventurers in this 
ſcheme were . utterly ruined ; and the failure of 
the defign being wholly aſcribed to the conduct 
of the king, the popular reſentment was rouzed 
againſt him to ſuch an exceſs, that there was great 
reaſon to apprehend an open rebellion. In the 
mean time William was relaxing his mind from 


the cares and fatigues of government at his palace 


of Loo, where he was viſited by the duke of Zell, 
with whom he had long maintained an intimate 
correſpondence, While his majeſty reſided at this 
place, the earl of Portland, and the grand pen- 
fionary of Holland, held frequent conferences 
with count Tallard, the French ambaſſador, on 
the ſubject of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion ; but no al- 
teration was at this time effected in the late treaty 
of partition. SY 

On the fixteenth of October, his majeſty em- 
barked for England, and landed at Margate the 
following day. Upon the meeting of parliament, 


1 


about the middle of November, his majeſty ad- 


dreſſed both houſes, recommending a further pro- 
rogation, and enforcing the neceſſity of a thorough 
repair of the ſhipping and fortifications: he fe- 
queſted the commons to provide for the deficien- 
cies of the funds, to grant the neceſſary ſupplies, 
and to adopt meaſures for reducing the national 
debt: he aſſured the houſes, that his determina- 
tion was to depreſs and puniſh vice, and give to 
virtue every poſſible encouragement and reward 
and after declaring that no dangers or difficulties 
ſhould deter him from purſuing ſuch meaſures 
as promiſed to promote the happineſs of his peo- 
ple, he concluded with theſe words: © Since, 
* therefore, our aims are only for the general 
e good, let us act with confidence in one another, 
* which will not fail, with the bleſſing of the 
« Almighty, to make me a happy king, and you 
& a great and flourithing people.” rx 

The commons now preſented a remonſtrance to 
his majeſty, ſetting forth, that a groundleſs jea- 
louſy had been created as to their zeal and loyalty 
towards his perſon and government, and ſolicits 
ing that he would manifeſt his royal difpleaſure 


[againſt all perſons who had mifrepreſented their 


proceedings ; and that he would treat as his worſt 
of enemies, all who ſhould in future be found 
guilty of ſuch iniquitous calumnies 
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lis majeſty having diſpoſed of the forfeited 


eſtates in Ireland, according to his own inclina- 


tion, the commons determined to engage in a mi- 


nute inveſtigation as to the propriety of his pro- 
ceedings; and for this purpoſe they appointed 
Annefley, Hamilton, Langford, Trenchard, Sir 
Francis Brewſter, Sir Richard Leving, and the 
earl of Drogheda, commiſſioners. The three lat- 


ter were entirely at the devotion of the miniſtry, | 


though they carefully diſguiſed their ſentiments, 
and the others were violently attached to the po- 
pular faction. The enquiry was commenced in 

2 and ſuch ſeverity was there in the pro- 
ceedings of the commiſſioners, that they appear- 
ed to be actuated by a ſpirit of rancour and ma- 


lignancy againſt the court, rather than a deſire to 


uniſh the abettors of, and ſtop the progreſs of 
Feruſtice and corruption» They induftriouſly ex- 
poſed the partiality of the king to Mrs. Villiers, 
| afterwards counteſs of Orkney, by an examina- 
tion into the grant of an eſtate beſtowed upon her 
by her royal. patron, whoſe popularity ſuffered 
conſiderable injury from this invidious enquiry. 
A bill of reſumption being paſſed, the com- 
mons cauſed a narrative of the whole tranſaction 
to be publiſhed in vindication of their conduct; 


and they then came to a reſolution, purporting, that 
the procuring or paſſing any exorbitant grants, | 
France; and that three months ſhould be allowed 


by any member now of the privy-council, or by 


any other who had been a privy-counſellor, in | 


this or any former reign, to his own uſe and be- 
nefit, was a high crime and miſdemeanor, The 
commons being apprehenfive that this bill would 
de powerfully oppoſed in the upper houſe, they 
annexed it to the money-bill, ſo that neither could 
be paſſed or rejected ſeparately. In the houſe of 
peers ſome alterations were ſuggeſted ; but to 
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mitted to their inſpection. NL Ol 
Alfter deljberating on the report of the Iriſh for- 


feitures, and having received the lift of privy-| 


counſellors, a motion was made to addreſs his ma- 
jeſty, requeſting him to remove the lord chancel- 
lor Somers from his preſence and councils for 
ever: but though they failed in their attempts 
againſt the chancellor, they reſolved to addreſs his 


majeſty, praying, that no perſon who was not a 
native of his dominions, except his royal high- | 
neſs prince George of Denmark, ſhould be ad- 
mitted into his majeſty's councils either in Eng- | 


land or Ireland. This reſolution was evidently 
directed againſt the eſtates of Portland, Galway, 
and Albemarle; but before the addreſs could be 
preſented, the king prorogued the parliament to 
the twenty-third of May. _ 

A bill was paſſed for the more ef- 
A. P. 1700 fectual ſupprefling of piracy, which 
of late had increaſed to a moſt alarming degree; 
and upon Kidd, who had obtained a commiſſion 
from government for the ſuppreſſing of piracy, 


being brought a priſoner to England, on a charge | 


with having bimfelf committed depredations on 
the ſeas, the commons addrefted the king, defiring 
that Kidd might neither be tried, diſcharged, or 
pardoned, till the next ſeffion of parliament ; and 
bis majeſty complied with their requeſt. A bill 


Was introduced, enacting, that no perſon born 
after the twenty -fifth day of the enſuing March, 
being a Papiſt, ſhould be capable of inheriting || 


td 
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any eſtate or title of honour within the Kingdom 


of England, the prineipality of Wales, or the 
town of Berwick upon Tweed; and that no Pa. 
piſt ſhould be capable of purchaſing any lands or 
tenements, either in his own name, or in that of 
any other perſon in truſt for him. Though this 


bill was oppoſed in the houſe of peers, it paſſed 
| by a conſiderable majority, and in a thort 2 nn 
| ceived the royal aſſent. | 


A ſecond partition treaty was negociated b 
count Tallard, and the earls of Jerſey and Port. 
land ; according to which it was ſtipulated, that 
in caſe his Catholic majeſty ſhould die withont 


iſſue, the dauphin ſhould poſſeſs for himſelf and 


his heirs, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the 
iſlands of St. Stephano, Porto Hercole, Orbitello 
Telamone, Porto- Longone, Piombino, the mar. 
quiſate of Final, the province of Guipuſcoa, and 
the duchies of Lorraine and Barre; in return for 
which, the duke of Lorraine ſhould receive the 
duehy of Milan, but that the country of Biche 
ſhould remain in ſovereignty to the prince of Vau- 
demont; that the archduke Charles ſhould inherit 
the kingdom of Spain and all its dependencies; 
that in caſe of his dying without iffue, the crown 
ſhould devolve to ſome- other child of the empe- 
ror, excepting that ſon who was to ſucceed as em- 
peror or King of the Romans ; that this monarchy 
ſhould never deſcend to a king or dauphin of 


the emperor, to determine whether he would ac- 
cede to the treaty, 5 

The king went to Holland in the beginning of 
July; and on the twenty-ninth of the ſame month 
died, of a malignant fever, in the eleventh year 


| of his age, that promiſing young prince the duke 


of Glouceſter, the laſt ſurviving child of the 


| prince of Denmark and the princeſs Anne, This 
theſe the commons refuſed their concurrence, and | 
then ordered a lift of the privy-council to be ſub. | 
but becauſe of the doubtfulneſs of the ſucceſ- 


prince was generally lamented by the Whig party, 
not only on account of his perſonal qualifications, 


ſion in the Proteſtant line. 

On the contrary, the Jacobites triumphed in 
his death, as they conſidered, that thereby the 
principal bar to the elevation of the prince of 
Wales, would be removed; but at the ſame time, 


thoſe who were animated with a wiſh for the main- 


tenance of the Proteſtant religion, turned their 
eyes on the princeſs Sophia, electreſs dowager of 
Hanover, grand-daughter of James the Firſt, 
The affairs of this kingdom now bore but an 
unfavourable aſpect: the Tories were elated, on 
the preſent appearance of the ſucceſſion. being 
certain: they began to exert their influence in 
every part of the kingdom; and it was“ hinted, 
that the princeſs Anne had ſent a private meſ- 
Wi ſage to her tather *, that England was again 
ce threatened with bloodſhed and devaſtation.” 
As ſoon as the nature of the partition-treaty was 
underſtood, it was generally condemned by pet- 
ſons of ſenſe and reſſection. It was inſiſted, the 
previous advice of parliament was neceffary, in a 
matter of ſuch high importance. It was obſerved, 
that the ſcheme was unjuſt, and the execution 0 
« it hazardous; and that in concerting the terms, 


* the maritime powers ſeemed to have acted as 


« partizans of France.” The male- contents dif- 


| fuſed theſe ſentiments through the whole king- 


dem, while the Tory faction became more ſerious 
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William found matters in this fituation when 


he returned from Holland; and about the ſame 


time intelligence was received of the death of the 


king of Spain, who, by his will, had é“ declared 
« the duke of Anjou, ſecond fon of the dauphin, 
z {ole heir to the Spaniſh monarchy : in caſe that 
« prince ſhould die without iſſue, or inherit the 
« crown of France, he ordered that Spain ſhould 
« devolve to the duke of Berry: in default of 
e him and his children, to the archduke Charles, 
« and his heirs; in failure of whom, to the duke 


A of Savoy and his poſterity &.“ 


_ Hiſtorians ſay, that this whole affair appears to 
have been concerted by the political intrigues of 
the French king, who ſeemed reſolved to finiſh 
the cheat in the ſame manner it had been begun: 
for that after the will had been received, the duke 
of Anjou was cloſeted by the king, in the pre- 


ſence of the marquis de Rios, and addrefled to 


the following effect: © Sir, the king of Spain 
-« has made you a king; the grandees demand 
« you, the people with for you, and I give my 
« conſent. Remember only you are a prince of 
« France. I recommend to you to love your 


« people, to gain their affection by the lenity of | 


« your government, and render yourſelf worthy 
« of the throne you are about to aſcend.” ? 
The princes of the blood complimented the 


young ſovereign on his advancement z but the 
duke of Orleans proteſted againſt the will, “ be- 


« cauſe the archduke was placed next in ſucceſ- 
« fion to the duke of Berry, in bar of their right 
« as deſcendants of Anne of Auſtria.” The will 
was equally complained of by the emperor, who 
threatened to have recourſe to arms to do himſelf 
juſtice. In the mean time the Spaniards, unable 
to defend their territories, appeared ready to ſur- 
render themſelves to the protection of the French 
king, e en 

in this ſituation of affairs, king William affect- 
ed the greateſt indifference reſpecting the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion, with a view to conceal his real ſenti- 
ments, till he ſhould be acquainted with thoſe of 
the other European powers, and till he knew how 
far he could rely on his new miniſtf r. 

The earl of Rocheſter was now advanced to 
the lieutenancy of Ireland; lord Godolphin was 
appointed firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, lord 
Godolphin privy-ſeal, and Sir Charles Hedges 
ſecretary of ſtate ; but the chief management of 
affairs was committed to Robert Harley, Eſq; who 
had been one of the moſt violent oppoſers of the 
court meaſures . The king now diffolved the 
parliament, and writs were iſſued for the election 
of a new one. 

AD. 170: ment in February, Mr. Harley was 
Choſen ſpeaker ; and the king in his ſpeech, hav- 
ing lamented the death of the duke of Glouceſter, 
recommended to them a farther proviſion for the 
ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant line ; and remarked, 
that their moſt ſerious deliberations would be re- 
quiſite, on account of the change made in the 
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„ We are told, that it ſtill remains a doubt, whether 
this will was actually ſigned by the king of Spain, or was 
only a forgery > but it is certain, that a new ſcene of hy- 
pocriſy and diſſimulation, was the conſequence of the public 


notification of the will at the court of France. 


| in their expectation of the Pretender's ſucceeding 


. 


| . a. 
On the meeting of the new parha- 


it, faid, he“ 


| 


ſyſtem of Europe by the death of the king of 
Spain. | | | 

This parliament was diſtinguiſhed by the vio- 
lence of its debates, rather than by its attention 
to the liberties of Europe. A great number. of 
the houſe of commons had determined to preſent 


an addreſs to his majeſty, defiring that he would 


acknowledge the title of the new king of Spain; 
and it was thought, that a motion for this pur- 
poſe would have been carried, but that Mr. 
Monckton, in the warmth of his ſpeech againſt 
preſumed the next vote would be 
© for owning the pretended prince of Wales.“ 
Though there was no affinity between the ſubjects, 


this ſtopped the inembers 1n the height of their 


career, and the affair was dropped. 

The houſes, in anſwer to his majeſty's ſpeech; 
aſſured him; in the cuſtomary way, of their at- 
tachment to his perſon and government, and de- 
clared their readineſs to maintain the Proteſtant 
religion. g 125 | | 

The king having thanked them for their loy- 
alty, requeſted their advice, reſpecting a memo- 
rial he had received from the States General, by 
which he learnt, that they had acknowledged the 
duke of Anjou as king of Spain; * that France 

* had agreed to a negociation, in which they 
might ſtipulate the neceſſary conditions for ſe- 
„ curing the peace of Europe; and that they 


„were firmly reſolved to do nothing without the 


* concurrence of his majeſty, and the other al- 
& lies.” The commons defired, that the treaties 
between England and Holland might be ſubmit- 
ted to their inſpection. | | 

Having peruſed the treaties, the commons 
came to a reſolution of addreſſing the king, re- 


queſting that he would engage in ſuch negocia- 


tions, with the States General and other poten- 
tates, as would moſt effectually conduce to the 
mutual advantage and ſafety of Great-Britain and 
the United Provinces, as well as to the preſerva- 


tion of the general peace of Europe ; and affuring 


him, that they would chearfully contribute every 
thing in their power, towards enabling him to fulfil 
his engagements with the States General. 'They 
then voted, that proviſion ſhould be made, from 
time to time, for making good the principal and 
intereſt due upon all parliamentary funds; and 
paſſed a bill for renewing the bills of eredit, 
commonly called Exchequer bills, which received 
the royal aſſent on the thirteenth ,of March. 

His majeſty having urged the expediency of 
eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion of the throne in the Pro- 
teſtant line; after repeated delays, the commons 
found they could no longer procraſtinate the con- 
ſideration of that buſineſs; but they conducted it 


in a manner that proved, they acted rather from 


neceflity than choice, Mr. Harley moved, that 
previous to the nomination of any perſon to ſuc= 
ceed to the ſovereignty, certain ſtipulations ſhould 
be made to ſecure the rights and immunities of 
the people, This propoſition produced a ſpirited 
debate, which terminated in reſolutions to the 
following effect : that whoever ſhould ſucceed to 
the ſovereignty of England, ſhould join in com- 


*+ This is alttioft always the caſe in Eugtand: let 4 man 


diſtinguiſh himſelf in the houſe of commons by his oppoſi- 
tion to the court, and they ſeek to make him a courtier, 


and too frequently ſueceed, 


tnunion 
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munion with the eſtabliſhed church; that in caſe 


the crown ſhould devolve to any perſon not being 
a native of England, the nation ſhould not, with- 


out the approbation of parliament; engage in any 


war for the defence of any dominions or territo- 


ries not belonging to the crown of England; that | 


no perſon who ſhould ſucceed to the throne, ſhould 


be permitted to go out of the dominions of Eng- 


land, Scotland, and Ireland, without the conſent 
of parliament. 
the princeſs Sophia, ducheſs dowager of Hano- 
ver, be declared the next in ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England in the Proteſtant line, after, his ma- 


jeſty and the princeſs, and the heirs of their bo- 


dies reſpectively; and that the further limitation 
of the crown be to the ſaid princeſs Sophia, and 
the heirs of her body, being Proteſtants. 

The Tories being univerſally ſuſpected of ſtill 
entertaining a ſtrong attachment to the intereſts 
of the late king James, they zealouſly exerted 
themſelves on the above occafion ; hoping thereby 
to remove the imputation upon their characters, 
and of enabling themſelves to reſtrain the nation 
from too deeply engaging in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, without ſubjecting themſelves to the ſuſ- 
picion of diſloyalty to the reigning family. 

At this period, Mr. Stanhope, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador at the Hague, was authorized to engage 
in a negociation with the miniſters of France and 
Spain, agreeable to the addreſſes of both houſes 
of parliament; and he inſiſted on the following 


conditions: that for the ſecurity of England, the 


cities of Oſtend and Nieuport ſhould be ſurren- 
dered to king William ; that no kingdoms, pro- 
vinces, cities, lands, or places, belonging to the 
crown of Spain, ſhould, on any pretext whatever, 
be yielded, or in any manner transferred to the 
crown of France; that the ſubje&s of England 
ſhould be confirmed in all the privileges, rights, 
and immunities, with regard to commerce and 
_ navigation in the dominions of Spain, which they 
enjoyed at the time of the deceaſe of his late Ca- 
tholic majeſty; and alſo in ſuch immunities, 
rights, and franchiſes, as the ſubjects of France, 


or any other power, either then poſſeſſed or might 


poſſeſs at any future period; that all the treaties 
of peace and commerce negociated between Eng- 
land and Spain, ſhould be renewed ; and that the 
treaty to be founded on theſe demands, ſhould be 
guarrantied by ſuch powers as the contracting 
parties ſhould prevail upon to undertake that 
friendly office, The States General alſo made 
ſimilar demands reſpecting the moſt important 


places in the Netherlands; but the count d'Avaux, 


the French miniſter, ſaid, the requiſitions could 
not have been more exorbitant, if his maſter had 
loſt four ſucceſſive battles. The count declared, 
that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would recal his 
troops from the Spaniſh Netherlands, whenever 
the king of Spain ſhould have an army of his own 
ſufficient for the defence of the country ; þut he 
could ſay nothing more with reſpect to the other 
articles, than that he would tranſmit them imme- 
diately to Verſailles, 
The king of France conſidering the propoſals as 
being extremely arrogant, and affording a certain 
indication of the hoſtile defigns of the allies, re- 
fuſed to give any other ſecurity againſt attempt- 


ing to diſturb the peace of Europe, than a renewal 


of the treaty of Ryſwic, | 


3 
* 


It was therefore reſolved, that 


„ 
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The partition-treaty now became the ſubject 
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of violent altercation. in the houſe of com 
where the debates were maintained with ſu 


mong, 
| | eh ex. 
ceſſive vehemence, that ſeveral of the members 
tranſgreſſed the rules of the houſe, and the bounds 


of common decency and decorum. Sir Edward 


Seymour compared the diviſion of the Spaniſh ter. 
ritories to a robbery on the highway; and Mr 
Howe ſaid, the buſineſs regarding the treaty was 
a felonious tranſaction. This expreſſion great] 
exaſperated the king, who 1s reported to hav 
ſaid, that the difference of rank was the only con. 
ſideration that reſtrained him from dema 
perſonal ſatisfaCtion for the inſult. 

At length it was reſolved to addreſs the kin 
diſapproving of the- partition treaty, as a mes. 
ſure incompatible with the peace and ſafety of 
Europe in general, and extremely injurious to the 
intereſts of England in particular. They humbly 
ſupplicated that his majeſty would act agreeabie 
to the advice of the natives of England, in all 
future concerns of high importance; and that he 
would conſtitute a council of men, of profound 
wiſdom and approved integrity, to whom he might 
impart all matters of national concern, They 
obſerved, that their acquaintance with all the par. 
ticulars relating to the country, neceſſarily quali- 
fied them to give his majeſty ſuch information 
and advice, reſpecting- the true intereſts of his 
kingdom, as he could not receive from foreigners; 
and afferted, that they had afforded ſufficient in- 
ſtances of their loyalty and zeal, to convince his 
majeſty of their firm attachment to his perſon and 
government. 3h | 
_ Having in vain traduced, and even impeached 
the principal of the Whig miniſters, the Tory 
party in the houſe of commons endeavoured to fo- 


ading 


ment a quarrel between the two houſes, by erect- 


ing a claim to a number of extraordinary privi- 
leges; they virulently declaimed againſt lord Ha- 
verſham, for having charged them with partiality, 
in accuſing ſome lords, and ſcreening others, who 
were liable to the ſame charges of miſdemeanor, 
No perſecution being inſtituted againſt either lord 
Haverſham or the other noblemen, they were re- 
leaſed. | > 

The proceedings of the commons with reſpe& 
to the impeached lords, were ſo entirely deſtitute 
of all foundation in juſtice, and their whole con- 
duct in this tranſaction was ſo palpably the reſult 


| of unprovoked malice, that the public contempt 


and reſentment were powerfully excited againſt 
them. 

A war with France ſeemed now to be the gene- 
ral wiſh of the people, who even grew clamorous 
on the ſubject; and the commons, fearful of the 
public reſentment, preſented an addreſs to the 
king, in which they engaged to ſupport him in 
the alliance he might contract with the emperor, 
and other powers, in order to ſuppreſs the inſo- 
lence of France. Two millions ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds were voted to defray the expence 
of the approaching war; thirty thouſand ſeamen 
were likewiſe voted, and a reſolution was paſſed, 
that ten thouſand troops ſhould be ſent from Ire- 
land to Holland ; and the duke of Glouceſter be- 
ing dead, and the uſual ſtipend refuſed to the 
queen of king James, the civil liſt was reduced to 
fix hundred thouſand pounds. A bill was paſſed, 
importing, that “ during the prorogation, privi- 
lege of parliament ſhould be no defence againſt 
« legal proſecutions; and their laſt conteſt with 


the 


. ET 


1 


1 


«the lords, was concerning a bill fot appointing 
« commiſſioners to examine and ſtate the public 
& accounts.” ENG of | 

| Theſe commiſſioners being almoſt all violent 
Tories, the peers totally diſapproved of them; 
ſo that when the bill was ſent up for their con- 
currence, they made ſome amendments, which 


the commons rejected; and there was every ap- 


ö 
-arance of a revival of the animoſities between 


the two houſes, when the king diſſolved the par- 
liament, and thereby put an end to all contention, 
The king's health was now daily declining; 
but he took all poſſible care to conceal this cir- 
cumſtance, that his foreign allies might not be 
alarmed. The command of the troops deſtined 
for Holland was conferred on the earl of Marl- 
borough, who was likewiſe appointed plenipoten- 
tiary to the States General, | h 
The king having appointed a regency, ſet out 
for Holland in July, where he met the aſſembly 
of the States, after which he viſited the towns 
and garriſons on the frontiers, and gave the ne- 
ceflary orders for the defence of the ſeveral places. 
In the mean time the French miniſter, d'Avaux, 
having received orders to return to France, deli- 
vered to the States General a letter from the French 
king, who complained that they had interrupted 


the conferences, from which no good fruits were 


to be expected: however, he “ aſſured them, 
& that it wholly depended on themſelves, whe- 
ce ther they ſhould continue to receive marks of 
ce his ancient friendſhip for their republic.“ With 
this letter was ſent a memorial of the moſt inſo- 
lent kind, to which the States returned an anſwer 


replete with ſpirit; and as there was no longer a 


doubt of the inimical intentions of the court of 
France, they increaſed their army, repaired their 
fortifications, and engaged auxiliary troops, as a 
defence in caſe of urgent neceſſity. 

The Spaniards were by no means pleaſed with 
the conduct of their new king: and though Eu- 
rope in general was intereſted in ſuppreſſing the 
growing power of the houſe of Bourbon, yet the 
duke of Anjou's acceſſion to the crown of Spain 
more immediately affected the emperor. With a 
view to puniſh the perfidy of the court of France, 
Ferdinand gave the command of an army to 
prince Eugene, who defeated a party of the 
French troops in a battle near Carpi in Italy; 
but the duke of Savoy, who commanded the ene- 
my, did not think it prudent to adventure a ge- 
neral engagement. 3 

Prince Eugene took poſſeſſion of all the Man- 
tuan territories, except the city, and even that he 


had inveſted. All the places on the Oglio ſub- 


mitted to him, and having giyen the greateſt 


proof of his military ſkill and conduct, he kept 


the field during the whole winter. In January he 
introduced a body of men through an old aque- 
quct, to ſurprize the city of Cremona; and theſe 
having forced one of the gates, the prince and a 
body of troops gained an entry. Eugene had or- 


dered ſome additional troops to follow him, to 
ſecure the bridge; but his orders were neglected, 


and that poſt was defended by an Iriſh regiment 


in the French ſervice, otherwiſe the place muſt | 


have ſubmitted : but during the alarm, the go- 
vernor, Villeroy, had been awakened, and ran 
into the ſtreet, where he was made priſoner, and 
carried off by Eugene's party. \ 8 
During this ſummer, the combined fleets of 


England and Holland, under the command of ad- 
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without the neceſſity of coming to any action. 
King William now engaged himſelf in perfect- 
ing the alliances between England, Holland, and 
the emperor, in conſequence of which a treaty was 
concluded at the Hague; which treaty was greatly 
cenſured by many perſons, who confidered the ex- 
pulſion of the duke of Anjou from the throne of 


ſtria, as eſſential to the ſecurity of the liberties o 
Europe *. | 


king James the Second died at St. Germain's, 
after a tedious indiſpoſition. The character of 
this prince is thus given by one of our writers; 
which we copy, as it appears to have been dic- 


evinced a mind better qualified to bear adver- 
* ſity than proſperity, Since the miſcarriage of 


had laid afide all thoughts of worldly affairs, 
% and diverted his whole attention to the concerns 
* of a future ſtate ; though he could not prevent 
the buſy genius of his queen from forming new 
*« plans of reſtoration. 
5 diverfion, but religion his conſtant care. No- 


5 life, in the courſe of which he ſubjected him- 
ce ſelf to uncommon ſeverities. He paid an an- 
% nual viſit to the monks of La Trappe, who 
* were much edified by his humble and pious de- 
* portment. His pride and arbitrary temper 
5 ſeemed to have vaniſhed with his greatneſs. He 


5 dents; and his religion appears, in ſome mea- 
«© though it certainly impaired the faculties of 
„ his mind. In his laſt illneſs he took no notice 
of the legitimacy of his ſon, an omiſſion that 
« payeriſe to various conjectures. He died with 


great figns of devotion, declaring, that he 
« heartily forgave the prince of Orange, and all 


£ liſh Benedictines at Paris.“ 

At the inſtance of the dauphin and Madame de 
proclaimed king of England at St. Germain's, 
and treated with all the reſpect due to royalty by 
the court of France. 


the duke of Savoy, and the pope. Upon gaining 


William diſpatched a courier to the king of Swe- 
and he commanded his ambaſſador, the earl of 
the uſual court ceremonials. 

firming, that his having recognized the title of 


was no infringement of the treaty of Ryſwie. 
In the interim, the lords juſtices, the city of 


tions of England, preſented addreſſes to the king, 


expreſſive of their reſentment againſt the preſump- 
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was attributed to the great lord Somers. i 
g 5 L | „ 


miral Rooke, maintained the dominion of the ſea, 


Spain, and the eſtabliſhment of the houſe of Au- 


On the fixteenth of September, in this year, 


tated by the ſpirit of impartiality. 4 James had 


“his laſt attempt for recovering his throne, he 


Hunting was his chief 


* thing could be more harmleſs than his retired . 


« became affable, kind, and eaſy to all his depen- 


& ſure, to have improved the virtues of his heart, 


<« his enemies. He was privately interred, ac- 
« cording to his defire, in the church of the Eng- 


Maintenon, the pretended prince of Wales was 
His right to the crown of - 
England was alſo recognized by the king of Spain, 


information of the above circumſtances, king 


den, to complain of the violation of the treaty of 
Ryſwic, of which that monarch was guarrantee ; 


Mancheſter, immediately to depart from Paris, 
without an audience of leave, or obſerving any of 


The king of France cauſed a manifeſto to be 
circulated through all the European courts, af 
the prince of Wales to the crown of England, 


London, and moſt of the counties and corpora« 


* An ingenious tract was written on this ſubject, which 
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tion and treachery of the French monarch, and 
aſſuring his majeſty, that he would always find 
them Zealoufly diſpoſed to ſacrifice their lives and 
fortunes in defence of his perſon and govern- 
ment. | RY 

Theſe addreſſes were tranſmitted to his majeſ- 
ty, who was ſtill in Holland, and Who, having 
concluded his treaties of alliance, now -intended 
to return to England ; but being attacked by a 
ſevere illneſs, his departure was retarded, T hough 
the diſorder did not prove ſo fatal as was expect- 
ed, it ſo much impaired his majeſty's conſtituti- 
on, that he apprehended he could not long ſurvive. 
He informed the earl of Portland, that he did not 
entertain the leaſt expectation of living through 
another ſummer, at the ſame time ſtrictly enjoih- 
ing him not to mention the circumſtance till after 
his-deceaſe. _ 

The king landed.in England on the fourth of 
November, and found that the violence of diffe- 
rent factions had thrown the kingdom into a ſtate 
of the moſt terrible diſtraction. In the courſe 
of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, the commons 
had manifeſted their refractory principles in the 
moſt explicit manner; and therefore the king 
diſſolved the parliament, and ſummoned a new 
one to meet on the thirteenth of December. 

Upon the meeting of the parliament, the court 
party ſtrenuouſly contended for the appointment 
of Sir Thomas Lyttleton as ſpeaker; but Mr. 
Harley, who was confidered as the leader of the 
former faction, was again choſen to preſide in the 
houſe of commons, His majeſty opened the ſeſ- 


ſion with a ſpeech, wherein he exhorted the houſe || 


carefully to avoid thoſe animoſities among them- 
ſelves, which had before ſo fatally divided and 
weakened the empire; and ſaid, that their pro- 
ceedings in the preſent conjuncture would con- 
vince the world, whether England was to hold 
the balance of Europe, and remain gloriouſly diſ- 
tinguiſhed at the head of the Proteſtant intereſt. 
he houſes of parliament preſented ſeparate 
addreſſes to the king, repeating their former pro- 
miſes of 1 their utmoſt efforts to ſupport 
his majeſty's perſon, crown and dignity, in op- 
poſition to the treachery of the French king, and 
the preſumption of the pretended prince of Wales. 
On the ninth of January, the houſe, of commons 
came to an unanimous reſolution of permitting 
the introduction of a bill for ſecuring 
ty's perſon; and the ſucceſſion of the crown in 
the Proteſtant line. After this, they reſolved 
upon an addreſs, praying that his majeſty would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to infert an article in all his 
treaties of alliance, purporting, that peace ſhould 
not be concluded with France, until his majeſty 
Had received ample ſatisfaction for the affront of- 
fered to his crown and dignity, by the French 
king having acknowledged and declared the pre- 
tended prince of Wales to be king of England, 
Scotland, -and Ireland, The commons then pro- 
ceeded to paſs a bill for attainting the pretended. 
prince of Wales, which was paſſed by the houſe 
of peers, after a clauſe of attainder had been in- 
ſerted againſt the queen, who acted as regent. 
A moſt public- ſpirited and ſalutary plan was 
at this period projected, for effecting an union be- 
tween England and Scotland: but the ferment 
prevailing in the latter country, in conſequence 
of the failure of the Darien enterprize, rendered 


it imprudent to attempt carrying this matter into | 
execution at ſo critical a juncture; and therefore | 
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is majel- || 
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it was determined that the project ſhould ſubfide 
till an opportunity ſhould occur for accompliſhin 
ſo defirable a purpoſe. NES 

After much deliberation; king William ſuggeſt 
ed a plan for effectually reducing the exorbitant 
power, and chaſtizing the inſolence and treacher 
of France; but his majeſty did not ſurvive to at. 
tempt this important enterprize. Though his 
conſtitution was greatly impaired, he endeavoured 
to conceal the effects of his malady, and to re. 
cruit his ſtrength and ſpirits by regular and gentle 
eie. Card 20 | | 

On the twenty-firſt of February, as his majeſty 
was riding from Kenſington to- Hampton-court, 
his horſe fell, by which accident his collar-bone 
was fractured. Being conveyed to Hampton- 
court, the fracture was reduced by Ronjat, his 
ſerjeant- ſurgeon. In the evening his majeſty re- 
turned to his palace at Kenfington, where he had 
no ſooner arrived, than it was found that the mo- 
tion of the carriage had cauſed the ends of the frac. 
tured bone to ſeparate; but they were ſoon replaced 
under the inſpection of Bidloo, his phyfician, 
The king appeared to be in a fair way of recovery 
till the firſt of March, when ſymptoms of an inflam. 
mation were diſcovered upon his knee, where he 
telt great weakneſs and exquiſite pain. On the 
following day the bill of attainder againſt the pre- 
tended prince of Wales, and a bill enactſng, that 
the ſolemn affirmation of the people called 
Quakers, ſhould be accepted in the courts of law 
and equity, inſtead of an oath, received the royal 
aſſent by commiſſion. 5 

On the ſeventh of the month, the king's lame- 
neſs was ſo far abated, that he was able to walk 
ſome time in the gallery of the palace at Kenfing- 
ton; but ſeating himſelf on a couch, he fell aſlcep, 
and upon his waking, he was ſeized by a ſhiver- 
ing fit, which was preſently ſucceeded by a fever 
and diarrhoea. Sir Richard Blackmore, and other 
celebrated phyſicians, attended his majeſty, but 
all their endeavours to afford him relief proved 
ineffectual. On the ninth of the month he granted 
a commiſhon for paſſing the malt-tax bill, and the 
bill of abjuration; but he was ſo weak, as to be 
incapable of ſubſcribing the commiſſion, and 
therefore affixed to it a ſtamp prepared for the 
purpoſe, in the preſence of the lord-keeper, and 
the clerks of parliament, 

Upon the arrival of the earl of Albemarle, he 
was admitted into the royal preſence, and held a 
ſhort conference with his majeſty, who received 
the earl's information with unuſual coolneſs, and 
ſaid to him, Je tire vers ma fin, I draw towards 
* my end.” In the evening he thanked Dr. 
Bidloo for his tenderneſs and care, ſaying, © 1 
% am convinced that you, and the other learned 
«© phyſicians, have done every thing that the art 
ce of man could effect, for procuring me relief; 
„e but finding all your efforts muſt prove fruitleſs, 
« I ſubmit to my fate without reluctance.“ On 
Sunday morning the ſacrament was adminſtered 
to him by the archbiſhop. of Canterbury. The 
king thanked lord Overkirk for the zeal and fide- 


lity with which he had promoted his intereſts 


during a ſeries of ſeveral years, and delivered the 
keys of his cloſet and eſcrutoire to lord Albemarle, 
telling that nobleman, he was worthy to be en- 
truſted with them. The earl of Portland, after 

whom his majeſty had made repeated enquiries, 
did not arrive till he had entirely loſt the faculty 


of ſpeech, and therefore he could only u 5 
- | ö | is 
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his friendſhip for Portland, by graſping his hand, 


nd ardently prefling it to his boſom.  _ 
11 Wilm died on the eighth of March, 
after a reign of thirteen years, three weeks, and 
two days, being in the fifty-ſecond year of his 
age. His remains lay ſeveral days in ſtate in the 
alace at Kenſington, and were then interred with 
reat pomp and ſolemnity in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
While his majeſty was in Holland, he entruſted his 
will to the care of Schuylemburgh ; and in the 
beginning of May, it was opened at the Hague, 
By this will he declared his couſin, the prince 
Friſon of Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Friefland, his 
ſole heir, and appointed the States General his 
executors. By a codicil annexed to the will, his 
majeſty bequeathed a legacy of two hundred thou- 
ſand guilders, together with the lordfhi p of Bree- 
vert, to the ear! of Albemarle. William III. 
- was of the middle ſtature; his noſe was of the 
aquiline form; his eyes were quick and pene- 
trating; and though he was of a grave and ſo- 
jemn aſpe& and deportment, his countenance was 
ſtrongly expreſſive. Though in battle he was not 
inferior to any warrior of his time in point of ac- 
tivity and animation, his ſpirit was conſtantly re- 
firained from hurrying him into acts of impetuo- 


ity and raſhneſs, by a deliberate judgment, and 


ems 
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a remarkable preſence of mind. An immature 


birth rendered him of a languid conſtitution ; but 


by tethperance and exerciſe, he qualified himſelf 
to ſupport much fatigue both in the field and 
in council. In fortitude and equanimity, he was 
not excelled by the moſt celebrated heroes of an- 
tiquity ; and though but little care had been ob- 


ſerved to inſtil into his mind the principles of 


ſcience and literature, a natural ſagacity, a keen- 


| neſs of obſervation, and a retentive memory, in 


a great meaſure repaired the deficiencies of an 
early and regular education. It muſt be allowed, 


that he had a partiality to his countrytnen the 


Dutch ; but this was certainly a pardonable pars 


| tiality, although it was productive of mutual jeas 


loufies, in ſome degree injurious to- the public 
affairs both of England and Holland. He bravely 
and ſucceſsfully oppoſed the exorbitant power and 
boundleſs ambition of the king of France; he 
was a ſteady friend to the natural rights of man- 
kind, an illuſtrious ſovereign, a good man, and 


a happy inſtrument in the hands of Providence, 
in defeating the defighs of thoſe who laboured to 


deſtroy the conſtitution and laws of theſe king- 


doms, by introducing an idolatrous religion, and 
an arbitrary government, 


4 0 


Y virtue of the act of ſettlement 
paſſed in the reign of king Wil- 
lam, the princeſs Anne of Denmark, ſecond 
daughter of James II. ſucceeded to the throne of 
England, and was proclaimed a few hours after 
the deceaſe of the late king. Os 7 
Notwithſtanding the death of William, the par- 
lament continued fitting by virtue of an act paſſ- 
ed in the late reign; and on the day after her ac- 
ceſſion, the houſe of lords preſented an addreſs 
to her majeſty, declaring, that they were firmly 
reſolved to enable her to maintain her alliances, 
to afford the moſt effectual ſupport to her govern- 
ment, and to ſecure the ſucceſſion in the Ptoteſ- 


A. D. 1702, 


tant line; and the next day an addreſs to the ſame || 


effect was preſented by the commons. On the 
following day the queen addreſſed a ſpeech to both 
houſes, wherein ſhe aſſured them, that ſhe ſeverely 
lamented the death of her predeceſſor, who had 
conducted the government with ſuch fingular ho- 
nour to himſelf, and advantage to the nation; and 
expreſſed her ſatisfaction at their having unani- 
mouſly concurred with her in opinion, as to the 
F neceſſity of maintaining her alliances, and of re- 
dueing the exorbitant power of France. © 
The queen appointed the earl of Marlborough 
commander in chief of all her forces, and ambaſ- 
ador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
States General. In the name of his royal miſtreſs' 
the earl informed the States, that ſhe was deter- 
mined ſtrictly to adhere to the. treaties they- had 
contracted with the deceaſed king, and to exert: 
er utmoſt power for ſecuring the liberties of her 
own, and thoſe of his allies. In their reply, the 


States General expreſſed their affliction on account 


4 
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| of the death of king William, congratulated 


Anne on, her ſucceſſion to the throne, and de- 
clared that they would vigorouſly co-operate in 
the meaſures ſhe ſhould purſue for the common 
intereſts of Europe, Having ſuggeſted a plan 
for conducting the enſuing campaign, Marlbo- 
rough r , Tcl England on the third of 
April. N 


In the interim, the commons came to the reſo- 


lution of ſettling upon her majeſty an annual re- 


venue equal to that they had granted to her pre- 
deceſſor. The queen went to the houſe of peers 


on the thirteenth of March, and after giving the 
royal aſſent to ſeveral public and private bills, 
thanked the commons for continuing to her the 


allowance voted to the late king; and informed 
them, thatſhe would aſſign one hundred thouſand 


* 


pounds of the money for the public ſervices of 
the preſent year. re 

In April the duke of Devonſhire was appointed 
ſteward of the houſhold, the earl of Bedford trea- 
ſurer, the earl of Jerſey chamberlain, Sir Edward 


Seymour comptroller, and Mr. Peregrine Bertie 
vice-chamberlain, and the prince of Denmark 


was declared generaliſſimo of all the forces by ſea 
and land. The immediate command of the forces 


was given to the duke of Ormond : lord Somers, 


and ſome of his friends, were diſmiſſed from the 


privy=council,. and ſeveral other gentlemen ſworn 


in their room: the earl of Normatidy was ap- 


pointed lord privy-ſeal, and the cuſtody of the 


ſeal of the duchy of Lancaſter given to Sir Le- 
vingſton Gower, ton 


The queen having given her conſent to ſuch 
bills as were ready, prorogued the parliament to 


the 


Wen 
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the ſeventh of July; and her majeſty now ap- 
Pres commiſſioners for treating of an Union 
etween England and Scotland, in conſequence of 
the power which had been veſted in her by acts 
of the parliaments of both kingdoms. _ 
On this important bufineſs the commiſſioners 
met for the firſt time, at the Cock-pit, on the 


twenty-ſecond of October, when “ the lord-keeper | 
Wright made a ſhort ſpeech on the ſubject of 


cc 


dc their meeting, and was anſwered by the duke 
LO 


* of Queenſbury : accordingly they agreed,- that 
ce the two kingdoms ſhould be inſeparably united 
# jnto one monarchy, under her majeſty, her 
c heirs and ſucceſſors, and under the ſame limi- 
© tations, according to the act of ſettlement : 
e but when the Scottiſh commiſſioners propoſed, 


te that the rights and privileges of their com- 


& pany trading to Africa and the Indies, ſhould 
& be preſerved and maintained, inſurmountable 
& difficulties aroſe, and no farther progreſs was 
c made in the affair “.“ 5 | | 

By this time the campaign in Germany had 
commenced, and proved fayourable to the allies ; 
when the earl of Marlborough, with the troops 
under his command, arrived in Holland, and hav- 
ing afſembled the confederated troops -at Nime- 
puen, marched and encam 
of the enemy. 


The river Maeſe was croſſed, on the twenty- 


ſixth of July, by the allied army, on which the 
French likewiſe croſſed that river: whereupon the 
alfies proceeded” to Gravenbroeck, the garriſon of 
which place they compelled to ſurrender priſoners 


at diſcretion; and then advanced, while the French | 


retired before them, till the latter abandoned the 
Spaniſh Guelderland, highly to the ſatisfa&tion of 
the States General, who had for ſome time con- 
ceived themſelves in danger from thoſe diſagree- 
able vifitants. 

The army going into winter quarters in No- 
vember, the earl of Marlborough went to Maeſ- 
tricht, where he embarked on the Maeſe towards 
the cloſe of day, and arrived at the Hague, to 
the great ſatisfaction of the inhabitants. | 
I be ſucceſs of the combined fleets this year, 
did not anſwer the ſanguine expectations of the 
public. King William, not long before his death, 
had formed a deſign of reducing Cadiz, and the 
queen now determined to attempt the execution : 
of this plan. 'The fleet ſent out for this purpoſe 
conſiſted of fifty ſail of the line, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Rooke, and the land forces 


ſhipped for the expedition were commanded by 


the duke of Ormond. 5 | 
At the end of June the fleet failed from St. 
Helen's, and on the twelfth of Auguſt came to 
anchor two leagues from Cadiz; three days after 
which the duke of Ormond landed his forces, 
under &over of a fire from ſeveral frigates, and 
having repulſed a body of the- Spaniſh cavalry, 
the governor of St. Catherine was. ſummoned to 


ſurrender: but the anſwer given was, that © the | 


« garriſon was prepared for his reception,” A 
declaration was now publiſhed in the Spaniſh lan- 
guage, importing, that they came not “ as ene- 
* mies to Spain, but only to free them from the 
© yoke of France, 
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It is almoſt impoſſible to mention this ſubje& without 
a rematk. Whether England, or whether Great-Britain at 
large, has gained by this union, may be matter of doubt. 
That Scotland has 
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ped within eight miles 


and affiſt them in eſtabliſhing 
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en a gainer, there can be no doubt: 


or ENGLAND. 


t themſelves under the houſe of Auſtria; No re. 
« gard being paid to this declaration, they raiſed 
ce a battery againſt Montagorda fort; but were 
“ ſoon obliged to re- embark their troops, on the 
& failure of the attempt | 
Sir George Rooke, on his paſſage to England 
being informed that the Weſt-India galleons, _ 
der convoy of a rich ſquadron, had put into Vigo 
determined to attack them in that harbour. Ne 
found “ the paſſage into the harbour defended 
by batteries, forts, and breaſt-works on each 
& ſide: by a ſtrong boom conſiſting of iron chains 
« top-maſts, and cables, moored at each end 10 
6e a ſeventy gun ſhip, and fortified within by fixe 
« ſhips of the ſame ſtrength, laying athwart the 
ce channel, with their broadfides to the offins, - 
&« As the firſt and ſecond rates of the combined 
&« ſhips were too large to enter, the admirals ſhift. 
ce ed their flags to ſmaller ſhips. In order to fa. 
e your the attack, the duke of Ormond landed 
with twenty-five hundred men, at the diſtance 
of two leagues from Vigo, and attacked-a fort 
and platform of forty pieces of cannon, at the 
mouth of the harbour, of which he made him. 
ſelf maſter. As ſoon as the Britiſh enſign was 
diſplayed at the top of this fort, the ſhips ad- 
vanced to the attack. Vice-admiral Hopſon, 
in the Torbay, crouding all his fail, ran di- 
rectly againſt the boom, which was ſhivered 
by the firſt ſhock ; and the whole ſquadron en- 
tered the harbour, through a terrible fire from 
the enemy's ſhips and batteries; but the gre- 
nadiers, Who had been landed, ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of the batteries.” 
A moft vigorous refiftance was made by the 
French, who finding that they could no longer 
defend themſelves, ſet fire to eight ſhips, and an 
equal number of adyice-boats, that they might 
not be captured by the enemy: but ten fhips and 
eleven galleons, were made prizes of. Six gal- 
leons were deſtroyed, in which were loſt to the 
amount of fourteen millions of pieces of eight, 
{and about half that value fell to the ſhare of the 
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[| conquerors, Sir Cloudſley Shovel having been 


ſent from England, to intercept the above-men- 
tioned galleons, joined Sir George Rooke, on 
which the latter left the former to deſtroy the for- 
tifications, and bring home the prizes, and re- 
turned in triumph to his native country. 
At this period advice was received, that the 
1. admiral Bembow had been unfortunately 
ain in an engagement with Monſieur du Caſſe, the 
latter end of Auguſt, in the Weſt-Indies. The 
Engliſh admiral commanded ſix ſhips of the line, 
and the Frenchman ten ſail, only four of which 
were ſhips of force; but the Engliſh commander 
was not properly ſupported by his captains. During 
the engagement, Bembow had one of his legs 
ſhattered by a chain ſhot, yet he continued the 
engagement till night, lying in a cradle on the 
quarter-deck. „ 12 | 
On the following day the admiral ſummoned a 
council of war, in which he reprimanded his cap- 
| tains for their daſtardly behaviour. The excuſes 
they made, ſerved only to convince him, that he 
could not have any reliance on them; wherefore, 
much againſt his will, he failed for Jamaica, where 
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but the rebellions of 171 5, and 1745, with all the bicker- 
ings and jealouſies, in and out of parliament, fince the 
death of George the Second, ſerve only to prove, that the 
Unten has tended t0 make us Disc. "Kirby 
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Kirby and Wade, were [tried and condemned to || ** ing of Difſenters, , ſhoyld, be diſabled, from 
be ſhots: which ſentence was executed on their re. be holding their employments „ pay. a fine of one 
turn to Plymouth, without their being permitted] hyndred, pounds, and fivg pounds for every day 
pe e eden ne aeg d1ed before I) e en Sontnner, in den eee 
he coul be e ene SRL: nt en e der ſuck et 
miral,, partly through. grief, and partly from the || ** inge z, and on a fecond offence che penalties 
| effect of hig uud PH d the, debt of nature. || were to be, do ubleg.. + i Baba * cbs 
At the meeting of parliament, Mr. Harley was In the houſe of. commons, there were warm de- 
choſen ſpeaker, and the commons granted all that bates, on this, bill, and in that of the lords, from 


* 


the queen aſked, for the ſupplies or the ſuppott the. confideration Of its pernicious tendency. The 
of the war, They likewiſe voted forty, thouſand || majority of the peers were of opinion, that, ex- 
ſeamen, and an equal number of land forces, to || clufive of the intention of ſeguring the ele tion of 
act in conjunction with the allies, The thanks parliaments, the Tories intended it as a prelimi: 
of the houſe of commons were given to admural || nary ſtep to the repeal of the act of toletation, 
Rooke, for his eminent ſervices in conjunction || The eccleſiaſtical bench in general, and Burnet, 


1 
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* 


with the duke of Ormond, by ſea and land, and || biſhop. of Saliſpury, in particular, argued warmly 
he was ſworn. of the. privy-council, Mer: mafet inf thy principles of this, bill, which, hows 
then, recommended, the making ſome farther pras erer, had the fapetion of the court intereſt. Af; 
viſion, for the prince of Deomark ; on whioh it || ter. {gveral, alteragions, it way carried l 
was unanimauſly reſolved, that he ſhould receive majority, among whom. was. prince Geotge of 
an annual ſtipend of an hundred thouſand pounds, Denmark, though. be had been an occafional con- 
in caſe he ſhould, ſurvive the queen f formiſt. After great debates, the houſes agreed 
r to a conference, When the. peers infiſting on re- 
land, he received the thanks of the commons, || taining, their amendments, and the commons be- 
and the queen advanced him to a dukedom, and ing poſſtive in the rejection of them, the bill 
anted him a, penſion of five thopſand pounds miſcarried gg. 
annually, a BE ah revenüe, for his life; Many perſons having omitted to take the, oath 
and expreſſed her with, that they would find ſome abjuring the late prince of Wales, a bill was in; 
mode of perpetuating the ſame in his family; bur || troduced into the houſe of commons, granting a 
the commons not appearing willing to come into || longer term of one year for taking the oath 
this meaſure, “the duke procured a meſſage to || required. To this, bill the lords added. three 
« be ſent to the houſe, by which he ſignified, clauſes, imparting, . „that thoſe 
4e that he declined the fayour her majeſty intend- || ** ſhould take the oath within the limited time, 
« ed him. I.“ might return to their benefices and employ- 
A.D. 10. On che meeting of Parliswent, the ments, -proyided already 9 — 
7 


On the earl of Marlborough's return to Eng- 


Ir 

tus queen repreſented to the commons, || © that any perſon endeavouring t fe the 
that the States of Holland had urged her to. in-“ ceſſion to the crown, as limite. by law, ſhould 
creaſe her forces, as the only means to defeat the || ©; be deemed guilty o Ng i that the 
early preparations making by the enemy; where- || ** oath. of; abjuratiop. ſnguld he impoſed ppon the 
upon the houſe; reſolved, that © ten thouſand men || ſuhjects of Ireland.“ a TT he JIG 8 
ee ſhould be hited as an augmentation of the || The ſecond clauſe of this bill. was. highly dif 
« forces, to act in conjunction with the allies; || guſtfut to the Tories in the houſe. of common. 
& but on this expreſs condition, that an imme- they di fit ta oppoſe. it, but direct- 
« diate ſtop ſhould be put to all commerce and || ed, all their oratory againſt 257 in the hope of 

« correſpondence, with France and Spain, on the || creating a diſpute between, the ; houſes, When 

% part of the States General, The, reaſon that || the . as put, it was carried by one vo! 

« induced parliament to inſiſt ſo ſtrenuouſly. on || only, that the amendments made by the lor a 
e this ſtoppage, wWas a diſcovery lately made, || ſhould be agreed. to, a circumſtance hig Iy agree. 
„ that, the, French king remitted money to the || able to all; the friends of rhe Proteſtanr, nech 
« elector. of Bavaria in Germany, and his forces || In the beginning of July, Sir Cloydeſly Shove) 
ein Italy, by means of the merchants of Eng- took the command of the combined flee of Eng- 
„ land, Holland, and Geneva. The Dutch, con; || land. and Hgqlland, pd ſailir to che Mediterca 
« ſcious that. their intereſt was inſeparable. from nean, arrived off Mercpall of, Val ncia, and lang 
chat of the allies, reſolved to yield, a. read) ing two thouſand. men at, Altea, foimed a CAMP. 
„compliance, and accordingly a prohibition of || and: Sir, Cloudeſly immediately publiſhed a de- 
commerce with France and Spain, was imme- || claration, importing, that he came to protect the 
* diately-pubilithed.” .... Spaniards, from the tyranny, of, the French; op 
At this period, party diſputes began to run very [Which he was readily ſupplied with ſuch proyiſie 
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bigh, and extended themſelves not to politics ons as he wanted. K 


ouly, put zo. matters of religion, which. are but || When the adrairal arrived, at Leghorn, he Was 

too frequently _—_ with, them, Tes viſited on board his ſhip by.count Lambe my __ 
Tory members prepared a bill for preventing oc- || informed him, that Charles, archduke of Mira, 

| caſional conformity. This bill provided, “that || had been proclaimed king of Spain at Vienna, on 
f * all thoſe who had taken the ſacrament. and || which occaſion every ſhip. i the fleet faluted-the 

telt, for offices of truſt, or magiſtracies of gor- count with fifteen guns. The admiral haying dif- 
7 


* Porations, and afterwards frequented any meet- || charged his, commilſian, and finding it. 
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. Adair Bembow, in a letter to his wife, informed. | finding he could not get the five thouſand” a year perpetu- 

— 7 ce che loſs of his leg did not trouble him half ſo much ated, reſerved to himſelf! | ining i. 
5 the villainous treachery of his captains, who had hinder- || t — 
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ſaying, “I have nothing but my cloak and ſword, 


to bring the enemy to action, returned ko Eng- 
land in November. n 
In the mean time the. allies were ſucceſsful. on 


the Lower Rhine, as was the duke of Marlborough houſe of 16: 
| which it appeared that they had refolved, that 
it was evident to that Houſe, chat there 


againſt the French in the Netherlands: but on 
the contrary, the Dutch forces undet baron Op- 


dam, were ſurrounded by the French near Breda, 
and though they fought with great bravery, were 


totally routed. - The town of Huy was taken by 
the allied army on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, and 


then Leinburgh was inveſted, and ſurrendered 
after a lege of eighteen days; “ and Gueldres|| 
te being taken in December following, the French 


& were driven from the banks of the Maeſe, and 


E I 


te put a period to the campaign in Germany. 


he queen in her ſpeech to parliament at the 


winter meeting, recommended unanimity as the 
baſis of the public good. She aſked ſuch ſupplies 
as might enable het to perform her engagements 
with the king of Portugal, the duke of Savoy, 
&c. „ She told them that her funds had held 
c out ſo well, and the prizes were ſo conſiderable, 
& that they had defrayed the charge of the expe- 
& dition to Portugal, and of the augmentation 
de of troops defired by the States General; that 
& ſhe had, out of her own revenue, contributed 
© to the ſupport of the circle of Suabia, whoſe 
Fe firm adherence to the intereſt of the allies, un- 


« der the greateſt prefſures; well deferyed her 


ANTS CT TT Os CHD 4 
The commons now reſolved, that “ the forty 
ce thouſand men which were raiſed to act in con- 
te junction with the forces of the allies, and the 
« additional troops, confiſting of ten thouſand 
ec men, ſhould be continued for the uſe of the 
© enſuing year ;* that eight thouſand land forces 
ſhould be deſtined to the aſſiſtance of Portugal; 


that the number of failors ſhould be forty thou- | 


ſand, and that of marines five thouſand, 
In December the queen acquainted the houfes, 
that the emiſſaries of France were carrying on a 
lot in Scotland, with the particulars of which 
de would acquaint them, as ſoon as they could be 
made public without prejudice. Heepen the 
lords and commons preſented an addreſs to the 
queen, expreſſive of their Zeal to defend the rights 
of her crown. „„ 155 


The queen now diſpatched the duke of Matl.| 


borough to congratulate the archquke Charles, 
in her name, on bis elevation to the throne of 
Spain. When the duke was introduced, the king 
took his ſword from his ſide, and gave it him, 
% and T hope you will not think it the worſe for 


« one day's wearing: to which the duke repli- 
ed, ©. On the contrary, it will always put me in 


« mind of your majeſty's juſt right and tile, 
% andof the obligations I lie under, to hazard my 


4c life in making you the greateſt pringe in 
»0 EARS AR EINE 17 0G 2 DI5PUELSOT ICT DET! 
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The king of Spain accompanied the duke to 
England, where he arrived on the twenty-fixth of 


ce the allies became maſters of the whole Spaniſh || * 
& Guelderland. The elector of Bavaria having 
& taken Augſburgh in the month of December, | 


— 


— 
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failed again on the tenth of February; and arriv. 
; . . 411 { . . . 121 2 Hd arriv. 
| ed ſafe in his own dominio ns 


E the fleet to put back to St. Helen's, he 


+ 


« been a dangerous conſpiracy carried 

&« raifing 4 febellion in Scotland; and Yry 
“e that kingdom with a French power 
&« view to bring in the pretended prines 


ö 


&« peace, who had refuſed the oath 


July. 6 2 
Count Wratiſlaw, envoy from the emperor, 


elector of Bavaria having been joined by the 
French, the emperor's hereditary countries were 
in imminent — ; wherefore he entreated the 


concert meaſyres with the States of Holland for 
the relief of the German empire, ' _ 
The ſecretary of ſtate anſwered this memorial, 
in favour of the application; and the duke em- 
barked for Holland, where he repreſented the af- 
fair in ſuch a ſtriking light, that the States con- 
ſented to lend a body of troops, with which the 
duke marched for Maeſtricht, and foon' joined 
brigadier Fergufon, and general Churchill, bro- 
ther to the duke. Prince Lewis of Baden having 
ſent the count de Frieze to meet the duke, the latter 


informed him, that “ the elector of Bavaria was 


« ftrongly encamped at Ulm, on the other fide of 
ce the Danube; and ſoon afterwards he received 
*“ intelligence, that prince Eugene of Savoy was 
6 arrived at the imperial camp.“ 

In a few days afterwards, the prince and count 
Wratiſlaw dined at the duke's quarters; after 
which the duke proceeded to Great Hippach, where 
his grace ordered his army to be drawn up in line 
of battle; when the prince expreſſed his ſurprize, 
that after ſuch a march, the troops ſhould make 
ſo fine an appearance. * My lord,” ſaid he, I 
© never ſaw better horſes, better cloaths, better 
* accontrements, yet all theſe may be procured 
| © for money; but there is a ſpirit in the looks of 
bee your men, I never ſaw before.“ Prince Lewis 
of Baden attended the duke in a few days, when 
the plan of operations for the intended campaign 
being ſettled by the three generals, the prince 
went back to his army on the Danube, and Eu- 


/ 


= # # 


gene retired to Philipſburgh, to command the 
; ee | 


— 


83 
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a on the Rhine. e : 
bg he generals having held a council of war, it 


- 


entertained at Windſor, he embarked. at Portſ- 
mouth on the fifth of January; but contrary winds! 


December, and after having been magnificently | 


was agreed to proceed towards Donawert ; and the 
duke of Marlborough having taken chat Places 
| paſſed the.river, and joined prince Eugene: khele 
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* majcſty's government, the Proteſtant fſaccer, - 


now delivered a memorial, importing, :that the 


queen to commiſſion the duke of Marlborough, to 


| they ought in honour to contribute liberally to the publia 
K the grand to whom are ſo enormoully large, that 1 TerVice 0 og 70 en en OR” en N 


« that no perſon might ac lg os of thy | 


+ 


in Flanders were the bombardment of Bruges and 


cing the towns of Jurea, Vercilli, and Verac; but 


from Breſt had paſſed Liſbon, in order to join the 
Toulon diviſion. Hereupon he bore after them, 


T HISTORY 


fivo coͤnſummate generals, on the ſecond of Au- 
ſt, attacked the grand army of French and Ba- 
yarians, at Blenheim, near Hochſtet, and obtain- 
ed a moſt ſignal victory. Upwards of thirty. ſqua- 
drons of French were forced into the Danube, 
of whom the greateſt part periſhed. Count Tal- 
lard; ſeveral of his general officers, near twelve 
hundred other officers, and thirteen thouſand com- 
mon ſoldiers, were made priſoners; beſides which, 
the loſs of the enemy was eſtimated at above twen- 
thouſand *. This amazing victory coſt the 
allied army about four thouſand men killed, and 
feven thouſand wounded 4; after which they re- 
took Ulm, Landau, and Traerbach, and all Ba- 
varia ſubmitted to the conquerors. | : 
During this ſeaſon, the moſt important actions 


Namur, by nine thouſand Dutch troops, and 
two attempts were made on the French lines. In 
the mean time, the French in Italy obtained 

eat advantages over the duke of Savoy, redu- 


the latter place did not yield till after a ſiege of 
five months. The duke of Savoy bore his loſſes 
with great magnanimity, and told the Engliſh 
miniſter, that though he had been abandoned by 
the allies, he ſcorned to follow their example, 
The Engliſh were not leſs ſucceſsful in their 
naval attempts this year, than they had been at 
land, Admiral Rooke having landed the king of 
Spain at Liſbon, proceeded, according to his or- 
ders, to cruize in the Mediterranean, to watch 
the motions of the Toulon ſquadron. In a ſhort 
time the admiral received intelligence, that a fleet 


but night advancing, he could not bring them to 
an engagement; on which he ſteered towards the 
Straits, where Sir Cloudeſly Shovel joined him 
with a large fleet. QT | | 
A council of war being held'on the ſeventeenth 

of July, it- was determined to make a ſndden at- 
tack on Gibraltar. The prince of Hefle D'Arm- 
ſtadt effected a landing vn the iſthmus with eight- 
teen hundred marines, and ſummoned the garriſon 
to ſurrender ; but was anſwered, that “ the place 
« ſhould be defended to the laſt extremity.” On 
the following day, the admiral iflued orders for 
cannonading the town; and * perceiving that 
© the enemy were driven from the fortifications 
© at the South Molehead, he commanded cap- 
te tain Whitaker to arm all the boats, and attack 
* that quarter; but the captains Hicks and Jum- 
« per, who lay next the mole, puſhed on ſhore 
* with their pinnaces, and entered the fortifica- 
* tions ſword in hand. The enemy ſprung a 
* mine, by which two lieutenants, and about a 
% hundred men were either killed or wounded. 
* Nevertheleſs, the two captains made themſelves 
* maſters of the platform, and maintained -their 
“ground, until they were ſupported by captain 
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* The outlines of this battle are drawn by PRIOR, in the 


ollowing lines: 


In one great day, on Hochſtet's fatal plain, 

French and Bavarians twenty thouſand ſlain; 
Puſn'd throꝰ the Danube, to the ſhores of Styx, 
Squadrons eighteen, battalions twenty-ſix : x 
Officers captive made, and private men, 4 

Of thoſe twelve hundred, of theſe thouſands ten. 


i: > 200 


2 


One of our hiftorians ſay, there fearce ever was a vic- | 


tory more compleat than this; in which ten thouſand French 


or ENGLAND. 415 
« Whitaker and the reſt of the ſeamen, who 
«© took by ſtorm a redoubt between the mole and 


the town. Then the governor capitulated, and 


e the prince of Heſſe entered the place, amazed 
« at the ſucceſs of this attempt, confidering the 
ce ſtrength of the fortifications, which might have 
6 been defended by a handful of men againſt a 


* 


© numerous army.“ | 


The combined fleets having ſailed; got fight of 
the French fleet, and immediately chaſed them; 
and came up with them in four days, as they lay 
off Malaga. The fleet of the enemy conſiſted of 
fifty-two ſhips of the line, and twenty-four gal- 
lies, under the command of the count of Thou- 
louſe ; and the combined fleet confiſted of fifty- 
three ſhips of the line, befides frigates ; but in 


the number of guns and men, were inferior to the 


French. | 
The engagement began ſoon after ten in the 
morning, and was maintained till evening, when 


the French bore away to leeward. By the change 


of the wind in the night to the northward; and 
in the morning to the weſtward, the enemy gained 
the wind of the combined fleet, and diſappeared, 


Not a fingle ſhip was taken by either party; but 


= loſs was conſiderable, and nearly equal on both 
© FOE | | 

After the above engagement, Sir George Rooke 
proceeded to Gibraltar, in order to repair the da- 
mage his fhips had ſuſtained; and leaving a ſqua- 
dron under the command of Sir John Leake, on 
the twenty- fourth of Auguſt he ſailed for Eng- 
land, where he arrived the following month, and 
was received by the miniſtry and the people with 
Joyful congratulations on occaſion of his ſucceſs. 

The reduction of Gibraltar proved the cauſe of 
much alarm to Philip, king of Spain, who diſ- 
patched a powerful army under the command of 
the marquis de Villadarias, to befiege the place. 
In the courſe of the fiege, which was maintained 
tor the ſpace of four months, the prince of Hefle 
afforded many proofs of his extraordinary ſkill; 
prudence, and bravery, The beſieged were ſup- 
plied with provifions and troops from Liſbon, till 
all communication was obſtructed by the arrival 
of a ſtrong ſquadron in the bay under the com- 
mand of Monfieur Pointis; but that commander 


| retired, upon the approach of the ſhips under Sir 


John Leake and admiral Vanderduſſen; and in a 
ſhort time after, the marquis de Villadarias aban- 
doned the enterprize. | 

Upon the meeting of parliament on the twentys 
ninth of October, the queen obſerved, that the pro- 
greſs her arms had made, animated the ſpirits, and 
excited ſentiments of joy in the minds of her ſub- 
jects; and that if the preſent advantages were im- 


proved, the power and ſafety of England might 


be firmly ſecured z ſhe requeſted ſupplies for tlie 
enſuing year, proportioned to the exigencies of 


the ſtate, and recommended unanimity at home, 
as the moſt effectual means of ſucceſs.abroad, 
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and Bavarians were killed on the ſpot; the 2 part of 
thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons were drowned in the 


Danube; thirteen tliouſand were made priſoners, including 
twelve hundred officers : one hundred pieces of eannon were 


taken, with twenty-four mortars, one hundred and e 
nine colours, one hundred and ſeventy-one ſtandards, ſe- 


venteen pair of kettle-drums, three thouſand ſix hundred 


tents, thirty-four coaches, three hundred laden mules, two 
bridges of boats, fifteen pontoons, and twenty-four bartels 


— 


and eight caſks of ſilver. 


The 


[ 
vn 


the ſucceſs of her army under the duke of Marl- 
borough, and her fleet under the conduct of Sir 


queen, congratulating her on the ſucceſs of the 
army under the duke of Marlborough; and the 
commons preſented an addreſs, wherein they men- 
tioned the great atchievements of admiral Rooke; 
and aſſured her majeſty, that they were heartily 


diſpoſed to do every thing in their power for ena- 


bling her to proſecute the war with vigour and 
effect. In a ſhort time after, the commons ad- 
qreſſed her majeſty, requeſting that ſhe would be 


graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow her bounty upon the 
| ſeamen and ſoldiers, who had ſignalized their va- 


tour in fighting in the ſervice of their country; 
and in reply, the queen fignified, that ſhe would 
pay due reſpect to the deſires of her faithful com- 


mons. The houſe then voted: the number of 


troops to be employed the enſuing year, and the 
ſums neceflary for their maintenance; after. which, 


2 third attempt was made for introducing” a bill to | 


prevent occaſional conformity. Having: paſſed 
the houſe of commons, the bill was ſent to the 
houſe of peers, where, in all probability, it would 


not have excited a debate, had not her majeſty 


intimated a deſire of hearing what arguments 


could be advanced on both ſides of the queſtion. 


Her majeſty attended the houſe, and for her ſatiſ- 
faction, the matter was again fully diſcuffed, 
after which the bill was rejected by a majority of 
twenty-one. e 955 
The attention of the lords was next engaged by 
the act of ſecurity, which had been lately paſſed 
in Scotland. In a conciſe ſpeech the lord Haver- 


ſham ſaid, he did not conceive there was any rea- 
ſon for ſupporting a regular army in Scotland in 


times of tranquillity ; and his lordſhip's ſentiments 
were adopted by a majority in both houſes, 
About the middle of November the duke of 
Marlborough arrived in England, with the pri- 
ſoners and trophies of war taken at Blenheim ; 
and on his firſt appearance in the houſe, the lord- 
keeper pronounced an eloquent addreſs, thanking 
him in the name of the houſe, for the very im- 


portant ſervices he had rendered his country. A 


committee of the commons waited upon his grace 


to give him the thanks of their houſe, and to con- 


gratulate him on his ſucceſſes. Dr. Delaune, 
vice- chancellor of Oxford, accompanied by the 
principal members of the univerſity, waited upon 
the queen with an addreſs of congratulation on 


George Rooke. She returned a polite anſwer, 
though ſhe was offended, that Sir George-was men- 


tioned with as high reſpeC as the duke, whoſe | 


great conqueſts had exeited her majeſty's gratitude 
and eſteem, and whoſe ducheſs had alienated her 


affections from the Tories, A ſhort time after | 


the duke's arrival in England, the queen ſignified 
to the houſe of commons, that ſhe was mchned 
to relinquiſh the intereſt of the crown, in the ma- 


nor of Woodſtock, and the hundred of W ooton, | 
in favour of the duke of Marlborough and his 
heirs. In conſequence hereof, the queen was re- 


queſted to advance the neceffary ſums for elearing 
the incumbrance ; and ſhe not only eien in 
this, but alſo ordered the oomptroller ꝙ 
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The plan of this ſuperb ſtructure was the production of 
Sir John Vanbrugh, who is cenſured for having confulted 
durability without ſufficient regard to taſte and! elegance, 
The deſign of the edifice, was doubtleſs to perpetunte the 
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Phe houſe of lords preſented an addteſs to the 


to cauſe a magnificent palace to be erected 7 
duke in Woadſtor-parks, be be Jiingvibeg be 
the name of Blenbeintheuſes. ©! 


Her majeſty now appointed Sir Clouqdęſly 

| vel rear admiral; © nba, but. Ar ene 
Rooke was entirely negleded. The French pri. 

ſoners taken at Hochſtet arrived in the rive 

Thames on the ſixteenth of September, and they 
were immediately. conducted, to Nottingham and 


was diſſolved, and a proclamation was iſſued for 
nn ff} 7 ol ni nts; of. 5. 
About this time the queen, accompanied by 
the prince of Denmark, viſited the univerſity of 
Cambridge, and confertedithe henour of knight - 
hood upon Dr. Ellis, the vice- chancellor, John 
Montague, counſellor for the univerfity; and the 
famous Iſaac Newton, profeſſor of the mathema- 
LICK . WES T ; 

The allies in the mean time, induſtriouſly em- 
ployed themſelves in making preparations: for the 
enſuing campaign. On the f»urteeath of April 
the duke of Marlborough landed at the Hague, 
and with but little diffeulty he prevailed upon 
the States General to contribute their troops to- 
wards the execution of the im portant enterprize 
he had projected. Immediately after this he re- 
paired to Maeſtricht, in order to aſſembbe his 
| forces, lone 4 | | 


her works | 
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Towards: the latter end of May, the troops 
paſſed the Maeſe, and proceeded towards the Mo- 


ſelle, under the. command of general Churchill. In 


| the mean time the duke; repaired to Creutznack; 
| to hold a conference with prince Lewis of Baden, 
| who had intimated, that he muſt decline engaging 
in the campaign, on account of his ill {tate of 
health. His grace viſited him at Raſtadt, and 
after a long conſultation, they determined that a 
ſufficient number of German troops ſhould be leſt 
for ſecuring the lines of Lauterberg and Stolhof- 
fen, under the command of general Thunged, and 
that prince Lewis ſhould lead a ſtrong detachment 
towards Saar, and act in concert with the duke: 
but the imperial army was unprovided with am- 
munition, proviſions, and other neceffaries, an 

therefore · was not in a condition to march, till 
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fame acquired by the duke at the. battle of Blenhei 7 vet 
it is the opinion of axtiſts, that without any angreale, of ©: 


pence, greater beauty might have been, united with equal 


kRrength. ; 


% 
* 


ſtate of moſt terrible deſolation. 


Marlborough's troops had conſumed all the fo- 
rage in the neighbourhood of Elft. A council of 
war being held at Triers, it was reſolved, that the 
duke's army ſhould return to the Maeſe ; and 
leaving only ſeven thouſand Palatines in the pay 
of England and Holland, to ſecure Triers and 
that fide of the country, his grace led his troops 
towards the Netherlands. 
Immediately after the departure of Marlbo- 
rough, mareſchal Villers led the French army to- 
wards the Saar ; and Monficur d'Aubach, tha Pa- 
latine general, upon the approach of Villars, diſ- 
atched orders to the governor of Saarbruck, to 
uit the caſtle, and blow up the fortifications, 
Dubach then deſtroyed all the magazines which 
the Engliſh and Dutch had erected at Triers, blew 
up the fortifications, and burnt the boats pre- 
pared for bridges ; ſo that when the French army 
arrived, they 3 the poſt deſerted, and in a 
While Marlborough remained on the Moſelle 
in the diſagreeable ſituation we have above-men- 
tioned, the French, availing themſelves of their 
| ſuperiority in the Netherlands, inveſted Huy; 
which place, together with the caſtle and forts, 
they ſubdued on the eleventh of June, making 
priſoners of war all the troops of the garriſon ; 
and having accompliſhed this enterprize, they in- 
veſted the citadel of Liege. Upon receiving in- 
formation of theſe diſaſtrous events from the States 
General, accompanied by a repreſentation of the 
expediency of making a powerful diverſion on 
the Moſelle, or of haſtening to the defence of 


their frontiers, the duke reſolved to return to the 


Netherlands. By forced marches Marlborough 
arrived at Liege time enough to ſave that citadel, 
from which place the enemy retreated to Namur, 
upon receiving intelligence of his approach. 
The allies inveſted Huy on the fixth of July, and 


in a few days the garriſon ſurrendered themſelves 


priſoners of war. After the recovery of Huy, 
they made a. ſucceſsful attack upon the French 
lines. The next exploit of the allied army was 
2 powerful attack upon the ſtrong camp at Parck, 
of which they gained poſſeſſion, and thereby co- 
yered both Louvain and Bruffels. ' EO 
The emperor Leopold died at Vienna on the 
fifth of May, and his eldeſt ſon, Joſeph, king of 
the Romans, ſucceeded to the Imperial throne; 
He was a prince, who, like his father, was of a 
mild diſpoſition, of confined intellects, and ſtrongly 
attached to the Roman Catholic perſuaſion. ' 
In conſequence of an invitation from his Impe- 
tial majeſty, the duke of Marlborough repaired 


to Vienna, where, in conjunction with the empe- | 


Tor, he ſettled a plan of operations for the en- 
ſuing campaign, Having viſited” the courts of 


Hanover and Berlin, his grace returned to the 
Hague, and prevailed upon the States General to 


ſupply an additional ten thouſand troops, as a re- 
inforcement to the army in Italy, under the com- 
mand of prince Eugene. Having gained this 


point, he embarked for England, and arrived at 


St. James's on the thirteenth of December. 

The campaign on the Rhine Was not produc- 
tire of any very important event. The duke de 
Vendome commanded the French army, and the 


Imperialiſts were under prince Eugene, who re- 
duced Druſhenheim and Stagonau. The duke 


de Feuillade, who commarided a ſeparate army in 
the neighb6urhood of Turin, after the conqueſt 


of Chivas, inveſted Nice; which; after a vigo- 
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rous defence, ſurrendered in the month of De- 


| 


| 
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In the courſe of this campaign, the Engliſh, 

Dutch, and Portugueze, marched to the frontiers 

of Spain, and meeting with no oppoſition, they 


| inveſted Alcantara, in the province of Alentejo, 


which ſurrendered ; and the garriſon, confiſting 
of ſeven hundred Spaniards, were made priſoners 
of war. After this victory they laid fiege to Al- 
buquerque, which ſurrendered on honourable con- 
ditions, after maintaining a brave defence for the 


| ſpace of ſeven days. A deſign was then formed 


for inveſting Bajodox ; but that town being 
ſtrongly fortified, and the Portugueze troops hav- 
ing nearly exhauſted their ammunition, it was 
reſolved, in a council of war, that it would be' 
highly imprudent to attempt the enterprize. 

The Portugueze army in the province of Beira, 
commanded by the marquis of Minas, conquered 


the town of Salvaterra, and plundered and burnt 


Sarca ; but upon the approach of the adverſe ar- 
my, they retreated to Penamacas. | 


The naval operations of the allies were attended 


with great ſucceſs this year. The moſt impor- 


| tant exploit performed in the courſe of this ſum- 


mer, was the reduction of Barcelona by Sir Clou- 
deſly Shovel and the earl of Peterborough. On 
the twentieth of June they arrived at Liſbon, and 
being reinforced by Sir John Leake, and the 
Dutch admiral Allemonde, they ſailed for Barce- 
lona. . The troops were diſembarked to the eaſt- 
ward of the city, and immediately poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of a ſtrong encampment. King Charles 


landed on the twenty-eighth, amidſt the acclama- 
tions of an immenſe concourſe of people from the 
adjacent villages, crying out, “Long live the 
“ king!“ Though the people of Barcelona ma- 
nifeſted, in a variety of inſtances, a ſtrong attach- 
ment to the houſe of Auſtria, they were over- 
awed by a garriſon of five thouſand men, under 
the command of the duke of Popoli, Velaſco, and 
other officers of note, who had eſpouſed the in- 
tereſts of the Spaniſh monarch. As a preliminary 
to the main attack, it was deemed expedient to 
ſurprize the caſtle of Monjuic ; and at fix in the 


evening a thouſand men were ordered to march 


by the way of Serria, and at midnight another de- 


| tachment of equal ſtrength followed, in order to 


ſupport the affailants if occafion ſhould require. 
The outworks were carried by aſſault; but in 
this attack the brave prince of Heſſe was ſhot 
through the head, and he expired in a few hours. 
Soon after the carl had began to bombard the 
body of the fort, a ſhell i 19m to fall upon a 
magazine of powder, which blew up, and the 
governor, with ſeveral of the principal officers, 
having loſt their lives by this event, the garriſon 
was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, and pre- 
ſently after ſurrendered at diſcretion. . 
Having gained this important ſtation, the Eng- 
liſh general erected his batteries againſt the town; 
and the bomb-ketches played with ſuch effect, 
that in a few days the governor judged it prudent 


to propoſe terms of capitulation ; and on the 


fourth of October, king Charles made a trium- 


phal entry into Barcelona. Excepting only Ro- 


ſeas, all the towns of Catalonia ſubmitted to 
Charles; and thus, with an army of ſcarcely more 
than double the ſttength of the garriſon of Bar- 


celona, was the moſt extenſive and opulent pro- 


vince of Spain entirely ſubdued. His moſt Ca- 
tholic majeſty-now wrote a letter to queen Anne, 
ka nth +» ek Areas —ftfü 
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* ment's not paſſing the occaſional bill. 
% anſwered by lord Halifax, who aſſerted, that 
de the ſecurity act being meerly of a politi- 


4 1 F ö % 


giving a minute detail of his affairs, and expreſ- | 
ing his gratitude in the moſt lively terme. 

he 2 of the year now requiring that the 
fleet ſhould return to England, king Charles de- 
termined to remain in Catalonia, as he thought 
his preſence would be grateful to the people of 
that province, The earl of Peterborough, with 


the land forces, and ſuch marines as could be 


ſpared, remained with him; and Sir Cloudeſly 
Shovel returned to England, leaving twenty-five 
ſhips under admiral Leake, and fifteen Dutch, 
under Waſſenaer, to winter at Liſbon, _ 

_ Succeſs in every inſtance attended the Engliſh 
arms this year, if we except the loſs of the home- 
ward-bound Baltic fleet, with three ſhips their 


convoy. They were captured by a French fleet, 


under the command of the count de St. Paul, 
then deemed the beft naval commander of France. 
He was ſlain in the action, and when the news 


was imparted to Lewis, he only ſaid, with a figh, 


« Very well; I wiſh the ſhips were ſafe again in 


„ any Engliſh port, provided the count de St. 


c Paul could be reſtored to life,” _ i 
The new parliament, after a violent oppoſition 


was compoſed chiefly of Whigs. Mr. Cowper | 


was appointed lord-keeper, of the great ſeal, in 
the room of Sir Nathan Wright; and Mr. Smith 
was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, by 
a confiderable majority, againſt Mr, Bromley, the 
gentleman propoſed by the Tory party. | 


told them, that ſhe would continue to add to the 
public ſupplies out of her own revenue ; and all 
the reſt of her addreſs was ſo highly agrecable 
to the commons, that the neceſſary ſupplies were 
moſt chearfully vote. 1 | 
On the fifteenth of November, while the queen 
was in the houſe, “lord Haverſham, at the end 
« of a long ſpeech, in which he reflected on the 


& conduct of the duke of Marlborough, and the | 


« behaviour of the Dutch, moved, that an ad- 
« dreſs ſhould be preſented to her majeſty, de- 
« firing her to invite the preſumptive heir to the 
4 crown to England. This motion was, how- 
&« ever, ſoon. dropped, though it was ſeconded by 
« ſeyeral perſons.” 3 Fo 

On the fixth of December, the celebrated de- 


bate reſpecting the danger of the church, was 


held in the houſe of lords, in preſence of the 


queen. The earl of Rocheſter was the firſt ſpeaker, fj 


who urged, that the church was in danger, on 


* ſence of the heir to the crown, and the N 
He was 


de cal nature, was foreign to eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
and was unavoidably paſſed to prevent an im- 
« mediate rebellion. 


« obſerved, that the matter had been ſufficiently 
&« canvaſled, and the houſe had given their opi- 
“ nion of it already. The biſhop of London al- 


« ledged, that the church was in danger, from 


% the prophaneſs, irreligion, and licentiouſneſs 
of the times; as well as the pernicious ten- 


- 


tand reſiſtance to the higher powers encouraged. 


% Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, anſwered hich, and 
+ affirmed, that extraordinary care had heep taken | 
gf late in promoting religion; exeEting ſchools 
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the | © treaty, the moſt profound ſecreey 
6c dency of ſeveral ſermons, which had been lately | 
preached, in which rebellion was countenanced, || 


— 
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« for the inſtruction of youth, and giving away 


c books to excite piety ; in which uſeful works, 


te one thouſand two hundred pounds had been ex. 


cc 
cc 


declared, that he apprehended danger from the 
increaſe of Diffenters, particularſy from the 
«© many academies they had erected; to which? 
„lord Wharton anſwered, by complaining of 
ce the ſchools and ſeminaries held by Nonjurors, 
cc 


c violence in the univerfities. 


The biſhop of 


„ Litchfield alledged the abufive language com- 


« monly uſed againſt the biſhops ; and the biſhop 


| ©. of Bath and Wells, of the invidious terms of high 
„ church and low church. 


The lord Somers 
« cloſed the debate by a healing ſpeech. The 
« queſtion was put, whether the church was in 


| © danger? and carried in the negative by a great 


© majority. Then the houſe reſolved, That 


| the church of England as by law eſtabliſhed, 
Which was reſcued from imminent danger by 
king William III. of glorious memory, is now, 

© by God's bleffing, under the auſpicious reign 


of her majeſty, in a moſt ſafe and flouriſhing 
condition; and that whoever went about to in- 


© church and the kingdom. ] 
| This vote was carried in the houſe of commong 
by a majority of forty- voices, and then both 


| houſes addreſſed the queen, defiring that the ſaid 
Among other things in the queen's ſpeech, ſhe} 


reſolution might be made public, and that the 


authors and promoters of the ſcandalous report 


of the church being in danger, might be puniſh- 
ed; and in conſequence hereof, the queen pubs. 
I / tn 

In the queen's ſpeech on the meet- 


ing of both houſes, the thanked them P. 2796+ 
for the effectual proviſion made for the ſecurity 
of the+Proteſtant ſucceſſion, recommended it to 
them to diſcountenance faction, and then pro- 


rogued the parliament to the twenty-fifth of May. 
The attention of the public was now engroſſed 
by that very important ſubject, the treaty for eſta- 
bliſhing an union between the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland. In conſequence of the power 
veſted in the queen by parliament, ſhe had lately 
appointed commiſſioners on each fide, who met 
at the council- chamber, at the Cock-pit, White- 
hall, on the Mteenth of Ap til. 


cafion ; and then ſeveral preliminary articles were 
agreed to, the principal of which were, „that all 
« the-propoſals ſhould he made in writing, and 
« eyery point, when agreed on, reduced int 
ce writing; that no points ſhould be obligatory, 


|<< till all matters ſhould be adjufted in ſuch 3 
e flighted the ſecond rea- 
c fon as trivial; and with reſpect to the third, | 


* manner, as would be proper to be laid before 
« the queen, and the two houſes of parliament, 


| < for their approbation : that a committee ſhould 


e be appomted from each commiſſion, to reviſe 
„ the minutes which might paſs, before they 


« tive ſecretaries; and that during the whole 
| Fould be ob- 
« ſerved with regard to their proceedings. 
Theſe preliminary articles were agreed to, with 
the following proviſo; „That all the ſubjects 
& of the united kingdom of Great-Britain, ſhould 


. have full freedom and intercourſe of trade aud 
+ navigation, to'or from any part or place withi 
. | | . 6 the 


*« pended the laſt year; The archbiſhop of York 


The biſhop of Ely complained of the heat and 


«© finuate to the contrary, was an enemy to the 


When the ſecretaries. had read the commiſ- 
ſions, the lord-keeper of England, and the chan- 


account of the . ſecurity- act in Scotland, the ab- cellor of Scotland, made each a ſpeech on the oc- 


| 
| 
4 
| 


4 ſhould be inſerted in the books by the reſpec- 


ITbis treaty was compleated, figned, and ſeal⸗ 


& ninety-eight thouſand and eighty-five pounds 


« well as the money arifing from the future equi- 


ee the Engliſh coin; in paying off the capital 
c ſtock and intereſt due to the proprietors of the | 


6c 
ec 


Ball, after the rebelli 
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Marge, he was ſurrounded by the enemy, and muſt have 
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& the faid united kingdom, and plantations there- | 
« unto belonging; and that there ſhould be a 
« communication of all other privileges and ad- 
ce vantages, which do or may belong to the ſub- 
« jects of either kingdom.“ N 


—— 


ed, on the twenty- ſecond of July, and was in ſub- 
france as follows : © That England and Scotland 
« ſhould; from the firſt of May one thouſand ſe- | 
re yen hundred and ſeven, be united into one 
« kingdom, by the name of Great-Britain : that 
« the ſucceſſion ſhould be veſted in the princeſs 
& Sophia and her heirs : that all Papiſts, or per- 
ce ſons that marry Papiſts, ſhould be for ever ex- 
« cluded from inheriting the crown: that the 
« united kingdoms ſhould be repreſented by one 
cc parliament * that all ſubje&s of Great-Britain 
« ſhould enjoy a communication of rights, and 
« al] advantages, and be under the ſame reſtric- 
« tions and: regulations: that Scotland ſhould be 
« exempted from the temporary duties on ſome 
« commodities : that the ſum of three hundred 


« ten ſhillings, ſhould be granted to the Scots, 
« as an equivalent for ſuch part of the cuſtoms 
« and exciſe, charged upon that kingdom, in 
conſequence of the union, as ſhould be appli- | 
« cable to the payment of the debts of England, 


K 
* 


* 
* 


and exciſe of Scotland bore to thoſe of Eng- 
land: that the ſum to be paid at preſent, as 


* 


* 
* 


valents, ſhould be employed in reducing the 
« coin of Scotland to the ſtandard and value of 


Y 


* 
La! 


African company, which ſhould be immediately 
diſſolved; in diſcharging all the public debts of 
« the kingdom. of Scotland, and in promoting ma- 
« nufactures and fiſheries, under the direction of 
© commiſhoners appointed by her majeſty, and ac- 
« countable to the parliament of Great-Britain: 
«© that the laws concerning public right, policy and 
« civil government, ſhould be the ſame through- 


- 
La) 
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* 
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* be made ip laws which referred to private pro- 
« perky, except for evident utility of-the ſubjects 
© of Scotland: that the court of ſeſſion, and all 
courts of judicature in Scotland, ſhould remain 


———ů— 


te 8 to the proportion which the cuſtoms 


— 


out the kitgdom ; but that no alteration ſhould [| 


© 25 then conftituted'by the laws of that king- 
dom, with the ſame authority and privileges | 
« as they enjoyed before the union; ſubject, 
however, to ſuch regulations as ſhquld be 
made by the parliament of Great! Britain, by 
« fixteen peers, and forty-five commoners,. to be 
elected in ſuch a manner as ſhould be ſettled 
* by the pteſent patliament of Scotland: that all 
the peers in Scotland, and the ſucceſſors to 
their honours: and dignities, ſhould, from and 
after the union, be peers of Great=Britain, and 
mould have rank immediately aftet the Engliſh 
peers of che. ike prders zial degrees, who 
might be.'created, after the uniqn? that they 
ſhould be tried as peers of 'Great:Britain *, 
and enjoy all the privileges of peers, as fully 
as enjoyed by the pers of England, except 
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Hence the trials- of the Scotch lords, in Weſtminſter- 
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rallying ſome of his troops, and giving orders for others to 


or ENGLAND. its 
the right and privilege of fitting in the houſe 
of lords, and particularly the right of fitting 
on the trials of peers : that the crown, ſceptre, 
and ſword of ſtate, the records of parliament, 


ſdever, ſhould remain as they were, within 
ce that part of the united kingdom called Scot- 
“ land; and that all laws and ſtatutes in either 
« kingdom, ſo far as they might be inconfiſtent 
{© with the terms of theſe articles, ſhould ceaſe 
* and be declared void by the reſpective parlia- 


e ments of the two kingdoms.“ 
8 


The particulars of one important victory bear 
ſo great a reſemblance to thoſe of another, that to 
recite them is but a kind of tautology; we ſhall 
only ſimply relate, that on Sunday the twelfth of 
May, 1706, the duke of Marlborough, and M. D' Au- 
verquerque, totally routed, with a dreadful ſlaugh- 
ter, the French army under the duke of Bavaria, 
and marſnhal Villeroy, in the famous battle of Ra- 


millies; the conſequence of which glorious vic- 
| tory was the reduction of almoſt all the Spaniſh 
Netherlands by the end of the campaign, the 


greateſt part of the towns ſubmitting upon the firſt 


approach of the conquerors, tvs 
In this fignal victory one hundred and twenty 


of the enemy's ſtandards were taken ; fix thouſand 
private men, and fix hundred officers, were made 


. prifoners, and about eight thouſand were killed 


or wounded ; while the loſs on the part of the al- 
lies did not exceed three thouſand men, includ- 
ing the prince of Heſſe, and Mr. Bentinck, who 
fell during the battle +. | * Hops 
The news of this victory afforded matter of 


equal grief and aſtoniſhment to the court of France; 
and though the king affected to bear the misfor- 


tune with reſignation, yet it had ſuch an effect on 
him, that his phyſicians thought it neceſſary, to 
bleed him frequently, to prevent more fatal con- 
ſequences. “ Univerſal ſilence reigned at his 
court, no mention being made of military af. 
a fairs.“ n 4332 ry 


turned to England, 

By this time the French king was reduced to 
the mortifying neceſſity of ſoliciting the interfe- 
rence of the elector of Bavaria with the duke of 


Marlborough, and the deputies of the States Ge- 
neral, that a congreſs might be opened to treat 


of peace; but nothing came of this affair, as the 
ſincerity of the French monarch was doubted ; 
and ſoon afterwards the duke of Marlborough ar- 
rived in England, VVG 

The treaty of union now became an object of 
ſerious confideration with the parliament of Scot- 
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inevitably been killed, or taken priſoner, had not a body 
eee to his aſſiſtance, and obliged the enemy to 
retire. While, he remounted, a cannon- ball took off the 


head of colonel Brienkield, his gentleman of the horſe, as 


. 


he held the duke's ſtirrup. 


land. 


ce and all other records, rolls, and regiſters what⸗ 
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land. The duke of Queenſbury, as high com- 


miſſioner, produced the queen's letter, recom» 


eh iv completion of the union ; which was 
ſpoken highly of by his grace, as it likewife was 
15 1 earl of Seafield, lord chancellor of Scot- 
and. 1 8 
This important affair agitated the Scots in a 
high degree. The Jacobites oppoſed the plan; 
from a conviction, that it would defeat all the 
views of the family of the late king James: and 
not a few of the Preſbyterians were averſe to itz 
from an ill-founded apprehenſion, that the ſmall 
influence of the Scots in the Engliſh parliament, 
would leave their church in danger. 
ever, unprejudiced people were ſolicitous for the 
completion of the treaty, as they thought it would 
prove highly advantageous to their country. 
"aw After a debate of near three months, 
517% during which the ſeveral articles were 
conſidered, the bill received the royal aſſent on 
the tenth of January, after a clauſe had been in- 
ſerted in the treaty, declaring, as a fundamental ar- 
ticle of the union, “ that the Preſbyterian doctrine 
« ſhould prevail in the church of Scotland, and 
i not be liable to alteration in any future times.“ 
The lord commiſſioner adjourned: the Scotch par- 


liament, after an act had been paſſed, to „pre- 


& ſcribe the method for chuſing the repreſenta- 
& tives for that kingdom in the firſt parliament of 
4% Great-Britain.” | 
As a reward for the 


ſervices of the duke of 


Marlborough, his titles were continued to his vhol that thi 
poſterity by act of parliament, , ſcttling them on || Scotland ſhould go circuits twice a year; and 


„ that the writs for electing Scottiſh members to 


his daughters, according to their ſeniority, and on 
their heirs male; and the five thouſand per ann. 
out of the Poſt-office was made perpetual. _ 

On the twenty-eighth of January, the queen, 
in her ſpeech to parliament, repreſented, that 


« Scotland being to have an equivalent for what 


* that kingdom 1s obliged to contribute towards 
te the debts of England, it was neceſlary. to pro- 
e vide for the payment thereof. 

In this year the ſiege of Toulon was the great 
object of attention with the allied armies. Prince 
Eugene, and the duke of Savoy, began their 
march towards that place in the month of June, 
with an army of above forty thouſand men; and 


in the mean time Sir Cloudeſly Shovel carried, in 


the combined fleet, Cannon, ammunition, and | 

roviſions, neceſfary for maintaining the fiege. | 
The attempt to take Toulon miſcarried ; though | 
the duke and prince, before they left the ſpot, } 


bombarded it moſt furiouſly by ſea and land. 
Sir Cloudeſly Shovel proceeding towards Eng- 
land, with fifteen men of war under his command, 


but ſteering a wrong courſe, his ſhip, named the 
Aſſociation, with the Eagle and Romney, ſtruck 


on the rocks of Scilly, and all the hands on board 
were loſt. The Firebrand was daſhed againſt the 
rocks, but the captain, and twenty-four men, 
ſaved themſelves in a boat. The Royal Anne, 
under the command of Sir George Byng, was ſaved 
by ſkilful ſteerage, when in the moſt imminent 
danger of being loſt, | 7 
Ihe body of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel was caſt on 
ſhore, where the country people ſtripped it, and 
buried it in the ſand ; but being found, and car- 
-ried to Plymouth, it was thence conveyed- to 
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2 We are told, that Sir Cloudeſly was born of obſcure 


arentage in the county of Suffolk; but built his fame on 


c Lis integrity, courage, and conduct. 6 
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Still, how- 
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or ENGLAND. 
London, interred in Weſtminſter- abbey at the 
queen's expence, and a monument erected to his 
memory *, e | 
The parliament -+ meeting in October, the 
queen recommended to them the raifing farther 
ſupplies, to enable the nation to make proper ef. 
forts againſt the common enemy. The commong 
exprefled their zeal and attachment to her ma- 
jeſty's government: but in the houſe of lords, 
the duke of Wharton expatiated on “ the ſcar- 
c“ city of money, the decay of trade, and the 
&© miſmanagement of the navy. He was ſecond. 
re ed by lord Somers, and the leaders of all the 
& Tory party, who propoſed to confider the ſtate 
© of the nation, before they procceded to any 
« other buſineſs.” _ 35 
In the intended enquiry, the Tories hoped to 
fix the blame of all the miſmanagement on the 
Whig miniſtry: on the appointed day, the mer- 
chants of London preſented. a petition, complain. 
ing of great lofles by ſea, for want of cruizers 
and convoys ;.and brought witneſſes to prove the 
truth of what they alledged. The houle of com- 
mons proceeded in an enquiry of a ſimilar nature, 


* 


and brought in a bill for the better ſecuring the 


trade of the kingdom. They likewiſe reſolved, 
« that there ſhould be but one privy-council in 
<« the kingdom of Great-Britain ; that the militia 
«© of Scotland ſhould be put on the ſame tooting 
ce with that of England; that the powers of juſ- 
te tices of the peace ſhould be the ſame through 
© the whole iſland; that the lords juſticiary in 


« ſerve in the houſe of commons, ſhould be di- 
© refed, and returns made, in the ſame manner 
&« as practiſed in England.“ 

In the beginning of this year, Mr. , p. g 
William Gregg, a. clerk in ſecretary © 17 
Harley's office, was executed for high-treaſon, in 
correſponding with the enemy. This affair was 
much the ſubject of public converſation, and it 
was expected, that he would have made a diſco- 
very. to the prejudice of the ſecretary ; but in a 
paper which he delivered to the ſheriff, he took 


| all the guilt to himſelf, About this time Mr. 
| Harley, reſigned his place; as did Mr, St. John, 


ney-generall. | 57 | 3 

The French king, in revenge for the ſiege of 
Toulon, now formed a deſign of landing the Pre- 
tender in Great-Britain; for which purpoſe, a large 


fleet was fitted out at Dunkirk; but major-gene- 


ſecretary at war, and Sir Simon Harcourt, attor- 


ral Cadogan, the queen's envoy in Holland, gave 


immediate notice thereof to the Britiſh court; 
and then ſo concerted matters with Monſieur d'Au- 
verquerque, that ten battalions. of the Engliſh 
forces in Flanders were . expeditiouſly marched 
to the ſea- ſide, ready to be ſhipped. In the in- 
terim, a large fleet was diſpatched from England, 
under Sir George Byng, Which were off Dunkirk 
before the enemy knew we had any fleet at ſea. 
On the ninth of March the Pretender arrived at 
Dunkirk, when the French admiral thought it 
prudent to write to Paris for further inſtructions 
while it was given out, that the young prince was 
indiſpoſed, to conceal the real cauſe” of his not 
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In conſequence of Fourbin's letter, the king 


of France commanded his admiral to ſail out of 
the harbour, and at this time the combined fleet 
was driven back by ſtrong winds, The fleet of 
the allies was now reinforced to the number of 
forty ſail of the line, excluſive of tenders and fri- 
gates. Upon learning that the enemy had ven- 


tured out of the harbour, Sir George Byng ſailed 


in queſt of them on the ſeventeenth of March, and 
the forces were embarked at Oſtend, and convoy- 
ed over by admiral Baker. Theſe troops, toge- 
ther with ſeveral regiments of cavalry, marched 
with all poſſible expedition for Scotland, where, 
however, their preſence was rendered wholly un- 
neceſſary, by the vigilance of Sir George Byng, 
who arrived in the Frith of Edinburgh almoſt as 
ſoon asthe enemy; and upon his appearance they 


bore away with all the fail they could crowd, un- 


der a briſk land breeze. | 

The Engliſh admiral perceived the enemy at 
break of day, and gave chace; but he was out- 
failed by all the fleet except the Saliſbury, which 


had ſome time before been captured from the 


Engliſh. This ſhip was retaken, and the priſoners 
on board her were the lords Griffin and Clermont, 
à lieutenant-general, his aid-de-camp, a colonel, 
two lieutenant- colonels, five captains, two lieu— 
tenants, and two hundred and fifty ſeamen, ex- 
cluſive of the officers belonging to the ſhip. 

The French fleet beat about ſome time, in- 
tending to diſembark at Inverneſs; but being un- 
acquainted with the coaſt, and the wind not per- 
mitting a frigate, which had been ſent to procure 
proviſions, to reach the ſhore, they at length diſ- 
perſed in very hazy weather; and, after ſuſtain- 
ing very conſiderable damage, with great difficulty 

they returned to Dunkirk. OSA | 

As a proof of their gratitude towards Sir George, 
as the inſtrument of their deliverance, the ma- 
giſtrates of Edinburgh preſented to him the free- 
dom of the city, incloſed in a gold box. | 

The priſoners taken on board the Saliſbury, 
were committed to the Tower and Newgate, as 
were the duke of Hamilton, lord Belhaven, and 


ſeveral other of the Scottiſh nobility and gentry, 


who were ſuſpected of having maintained a Cor- 
reſpondence with the court of St. Germain's, 

On the fixteenth of April, the parliament was 
diſſolved by proclamation, and writs were iſſued 
for a general election. A proclamation was pub- 
liſhed, commanding the peers of North Britain 
to aſſemble at Holyrood-houſe, in Edinburgh, 
on the ſeventeenth of June, for the purpoſe of 
electing fixteen peers to repreſent them in the 


Britiſh parliament, agreeable to a clauſe in the | 


treaty of union. | 715 
The Scottiſh nobility and gentry accuſed on ſuſ- 
picion of having correſponded with the court of 
St. Germain's, were * to bail. 
fifteenth of May, lord Griffin was brought to the 
bar of the court of King's-Bench, and ſentenced 
to die upon the outlawry formerly pronounced 
againſt him; but the queen was pleaſed to grant 
him a reſpite for a month, which being ſeveral 
umes renewed, he at length died while a priſoner 
in the Tower. 1 Fe X 
The privy-council 
and the duke of 


Cu 
— 


in Scotland was diſſolved, 
Queenſbury was created a peer 


* 
— 


e » . . * n $ ; a 4 
„ While prince Eugene was in the entrenchments, giv- 


ing his orders, on the twenty-frſt of September, he hs 
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of England, by the titles of baron of Rippon, 
marquis of Beverley, and duke of Dover. 9 
the reſignation of Henry St. John, Robert Wal- 
pole, Eſq; was appointed ſecretary at war. 13 

About the middle of May, prince Eugene and 
the duke of Marlborough took the field, having 
agreed to act in conjunction this campaign in the 
Low Countries. As they had left no other forces 
for the defence of Ghent and Bruges than the 


country militia, thoſe places immediately ſurren- 


dered upon the approach of a detachment from 
the French army. The enemy advanced as far 
as Dutch Flanders, and laid the whole country 
under contribution. The dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy, and the chevalier de St. George, who 
had taken the field with the duke de Vendome, 
conſidered themſelves as ſuperior to the enemy, 
and determined to beſiege Oudenarde, which place 
they accordingly inveſted on the ninth of July; 


but the vigilance of Marlborough and Eugene, 
| compelled the enemy to abandon the enterprize. 


After this diſappointment, the French' army 


marched to Gavre, and then croſſed the Scheld. 


Marlborough and Eugene alſo paſſed that river, 


| determined to abide the iſſue of an engagement, 


notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of the ene- 
my. The battle began at three in the afternoon, 
and continued till ſeven, when the French were 


[| totally defeated; with the loſs of ſeven hundred 


officers, and above three thouſand men ; while the 
allies had only about eight hundred killed, and 
about two thouſand two hundred wounded. The 
vanquiſhed retreated towards Ghent in the night. 
A reſolution being now taken to beſiege Liſſe, 
the prince of Orange attacked it on one fide, 


while the duke of Marlborough did the fame on 


the other, and with the reſt of the army covered 
the ſiege. This was a moſt arduous undertaking, 
but carried on with ſuch vigour and conduct, that 
the town ſurrendered on the twenty-third of Oc= 
tober, and the citadel on the tenth of the follow- 
ing month . What facilitated its reduction, 
«© was the famous battle of Wynendale, wherein 
*« general Webb, with a much inferior force, got 
ce the victory over count de la Motte, who en- 
* deavoured to intercept a convoy coming for the 
c relief of the allied army before Liſle.” - | 

Bruges ſoon ſurrendered, after which the allied 
army inveſted Ghent, on the eighteenth of De- 
cember, and that place likewiſe ſurrendered in 
twelve days afterwards. In January the enemy 
abandoned the other places in their poſſeſſion, and 
retired home, which put an end to this glorious 
campaign. | Wt 02 

In the ſummer of this year, commodore Wager 
fell in with the Spaniſh galleons, and took the 
rear-admiral, which was ſo rich, that his own 
ſhare of the prize money amounted to a hundred 
thouſand pounds. The Spaniſh admiral, the prin- 
cipal ſhip, blew up in the engagement, but moſt 
of the galleons eſcaped, owing to the negligence 
of two of the captains, for which they were tried 


N 


and broke, on their arrival at Jamaica. 

About this time the ambaſſador from Muſcoyy 
was arreſted in the ſtreet, and dragged to a ſpung- 
ing-houſe, but bailed by the earl of Feverſham, 
and a merchant in the city. The ambaſſador 
loudly complained of this inſult, and demanded 


at oi rn 


1 — L 


—. 


wounded by a muſket-ball, which grazed on his Kull, and 


confined him to his tent for ſome days. 
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redreſs of the miniſtry ; and his remonſtrances were 
ſeconded by the ambaſſadors from other ſtates. 
The queen promiſed that enquiry ſhould be made 
after the authors of the outrage, who ſhould be 
puniſhed according to law; and the ſeeretary of 
ſtate aſſured him, that he ſhould receive ample 


ſatisfaction; © notwithſtanding which, he de- 


& manded a paſſport for himſelf and his family; 
ce and, retiting to Holland, refuſed the cuſto- 
& mary preſents.” 

Prince George of Denmark died at Kenſington 


on the twenty-eighth of October, of an aſthma 


and dropſy. He is characterized as a prince of 
moderate abilities, but of great juſtice and humi- 
nity ; a hearty friend to the revolution, and zea- 
Jouſly attached to the Proteſtant intereſt : he lived 
in great harmony with the queen, who lamented 
his death with the moſt unfeigned tokens of re- 
gard. | 


In November the earl of Pembroke was created 


lord high admiral, and was ſucceeded in the vice- 
royſhip of Ireland by the earl of Wharton; while 


lord Somers was appointed prefident of the coun- | 
cil. Mr. Harley now began to impreſs the mind 


of the queen with ſentiments unfavourable to the 
duke of Mayborough. 
The houſe of commons choſe Sir Richard 


Onſlow ſpeaker ; and the lord chancellor addreſſed 


the houſes, in the queen's name, recommending 
that a ſupply might be granted for the army in 
Flanders, and the fleet ; and that ſome laws might 
be enacted for the advancement of commerce, and 
the ſtrengthening the-union with Scotland, 

The lords and commons addreſſed the queen 
on the death of the prince, and the ſucceſs of her 
majeſty's arms; and ten thouſand men were voted 
as an augmentation to the army, In this parlia- 
ment a vote was paſſed, to incapacitate the eldeſt 
ſons of Scotch peers from fitting in the houſe of 
commons; an act for naturalizing all foreigners, 
being Proteſtants, and another for aſcertaining 
the privileges of ambaſſadors. | N 8 
After many debates had ariſen on the ſubject 
of the intended invaſion of Scotland, the houſe 
of lords brought in a bill, entitled, © An act for 


« improving the union of the two kingdoms.” || 
This law had reference to trials for treaſons com- 


mitted in Scotland, which were now to be regu- 
lated nearly according to the mode of proceeding 
in England. This was * oppoſed by the Scot- 
cc tiſh members as an encroachment upon the 
« form of their laws, and they were joined by 
cc ſeveral of the Engliſh, who had made it a maxim 
er to oppoſe every meaſure of the court. Not- 
« withſtanding all theſe efforts, the bill paſſed 
«© both houſes, and received the royal aſſent: 
te the queen, however, in order to make them 
« eaſy, conſented to an act of grace, wherein all 
« treaſons were pardoned, except ſuch as were 
* committed on the high ſeas; an exception 
& made to prevent thoſe who had embarked with 
« the Pretender, from reaping any benefit by the 


« act.“ ; 

4.55 | 'The French now made overtures of 
eo peace; on which the lords addreſſed 
the queen, requeſting, that at the conclufion of 
the war, ſhe would take care, that the French 
king ſhould be obliged to .own her majeſty's 
title, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion : that her 
« allies be guarantees of the treaty, and that the 


Pretender be removed out of the French domi- 
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* nions:“ and the commons added a claufs t 


this addreſs, inſiſting, “ that the fortifications of 
«© Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed.” - 1 
The envoy to the duke of Holſtein aſſiſted at 
the negociation ; and “ by his means the allies 
* were prevailed upon to permit the preſident de 
* Rouille to come into the Netherlands, to carr 
* on the negociation on the part of France. Ac. 
“ cordingly, in the beginning of the year, that 
“ miniſter had ſeveral private conferences with 
« Buys and Vanderhuſſen: the States gave im- 
5 mediate advice to the emperor, and the queen 
of Great-Britain, who diſpatched Eugene and 
«© Marlborough to Holland, as her negociators,” 
Monſieur de Rouille communicated to his court 
the demands of the confederates, while Marlbo. 
rough came home to acquaint the queen With the 
progreſs of the negociation : when himſelf ang 
lord Townſend were diſpatched to Holland, as 
Joint plenipotentiaries ; and as prince Eugene was 
at the Hague, no time was loſt in the commence. 
ment of the conferences. | 
The French miniſter ſaid, the king his maſter 


was willing to conſent to the demolition of Dun- 


kirk; to acknowledge the juſtice of the preten- 


| fions of the queen of England, and to admit the 


legality of the ſucceſhon of the Proteſtant line; 
that he would relinquiſh all claim to the Spaniſh 
throne, and ſurrender the places in the Nether. 
lands, garriſoned by the Dutch for-their barriers ; 
and that with reſpect to the empire, he would re- 
eſtabliſh all matters according to the ſettlement 
made by the treaty of Ryſwic,. and entirely de- 
ſtroy the fortifications of Straſburg. Theſe con- 
ceſſions, however, did not prove equal to the ex- 
pectations of the allies, who demanded a reſtora- 
tion of the Upper and Lower Alſace, the town 
and caſtellany of Lifle, Huningen, New Briſac, 
and Fort Lewis. Upon the French miniſter's re- 
fuſing to comply with the above requiſitions, the 
conferences were concluded, and Rouille was or- 


dered immediately to depart from Holland. The 


confederates then came to a reſolution of haſten- 
ing the neceſſary preparations for the enſuing 
campaign. : | 
Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough 
repaired to Flanders, and towards the latter end 
of June, the allied army, confiſting of one hun- 
dred and ten thouſand effective men, encamped 
on the plain of Liſle. In the mean time, the ma- 
reſchal Villars led the French troops to the plain 
of Lens, and employed a conſiderable part of 
them in throwing up entrenchments, Being ap- 
prized of the ſituation of Villars, and convinced 
that they could not attack, him without imminent 
danger, the Engliſh generals determined to inveſt 
Tournay, the garriſon of which place Villars had 
imprudently weakened. In order to diſguiſe their 
intention, they made a motion towards Yprcs ; 
and while the attention of the enemy was wholly 
diverted towards that quarter, they ſuddenly laid 
ſiege to Tournay, The reduction of the town was 
attended with but little difficulty ; but nature and 
art had combined fo. ſtrongly to defend the cita- 
del, that the fortitude and prudent conduct of 
Monſieur de Surville, and a very inconſiderable 
garriſon, were ſufficient to foil all the attempts 
of the affailants for a whole month. | 
The befiegers proceeded by the method of ſap, 
and their miners frequently meeting thoſe of the 
enemy, dreadful conteſts enſued. The volunteers 


n 
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in both artiies were anxious to acquire renown, by 


engaging in theſe ſubterraneous conflicts, amidſt 


mines and countermines, pregnant with horror 
and deſtruction. 'The mines were ſometimes 
kindled by accident, and ſometimes ſprung by 
deſign, ſo that great numbers of theſe bold ad- 
venturers were ſuffocated below; and by one ex- 
loſion, upwards of four hundred of the beſiegers 
loſt their lives. | | 

A breach being at length effected on the twen- 
ty-eighth of July, and all the neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions made for a general attack, the governor pro- 


oſed to capitulate. The articles of capitulation | 


were tranſmitted to the court of Verſailles; but 


Lewis refuſed to ratify them, except on condi- 


tion that hoſtilities in the Netherlands ſhould be 
ſuſpended till the fifth of November. This de- 


mand being rejected, hoſtilities were renewed with 


additional vigour. The garriſon being reduced 
to great extremity, they ſent articles of capitula- 
tion to the duke of Marlborough, who rejected 
the terms, and infiſted upon unconditional ſub- 
miſſion; and in a ſhort time the garriſon ſurren- 
dered as priſoners of war. x | 

After the reduction of Tournay, the confede- 
rates paſſed the Scheld with a determination to 
attack the city of Mons. Upon the approach of 
a detachment under the command of the prince 
of Heſſe, the French lines from the Haiſne to the 
Sambre were ſuddenly abandoned. The marel- 
chal de Boufflers, in the mean time, arrived at 
the French camp at Quievrain ; and intelligence 


being received by the duke of Marlborough, that | 


a ſtrong body of French troops were marching to 
attack the detachment under the prince of Heſſe, 
his grace marched to ſupport the prince. 
The French army, confiſting of one hundred 
and twenty thouſand men, took poſt behind the 


woods of La Merte and Franciere, in the neigh- 


bourhood of Malplaquet. The allies, who were 
nearly equal in number to the enemy, encamped 
with the right towards Sart and Bleron, and the 
left on the edge of Lagniere, the head quarters 
being at Blaregnies. Though the poſt of the ene- 
my was ftrongly defended by nature, they forti- 


| fied themſelves by throwing up triple entrench- 
ments, and their camp vas compleatly covered 


by hedges, cannon, and the trunks of large trees, 
Soon after day-break on the eleventh of Sep- 
tember, the confederates, taking advantage of a 


thick fog, erected batteries in the center and on 


each wing; and upon the fog diſperſing, a furi- 
ous battle enſued. . The lines of the French being 
forced, and mareſchal Villars dangerouſly wound- 
ed, they retreated under the conduct of Boufflers 
towards Bavay, and took poſt between Queſnoy 
and Valanciennes. | | ? 

The confederates took fixteen pieces of artil- 
lery, forty colours and ſtandards, and a great 
number of priſoners ;. but theſe acquiſitions were 
but a poor recompence for the loſs of twenty thou- 
ſand of their- beſt troops, who were flain in the 
above engagement. Count Lottum, general Tot- 
tau, count Oxienſtern, and the marquis of Tul- 
libardine, were among the ſlain. Two horſes were 
ſhot under the prince of Orange, but his highneſs 
received no perſonal injury; the duke of Argyle 
alſo eſcaped unhurt, though ſeveral balls paſſed 
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through his cloaths ; lieutenant-genetal Webb 
received a ball in his groin, and prince Eugene 
was ſlightly wounded in the head. | 


The French army having quitted Mons, the 


allies inveſted that city; which capitulated on the 
twenty-ſixth of October, and then both armies 
went into winter quarters. 


An obſtinate conteſt between a detachment of 


the French army, and a body of Germans, was 
the moſt important occurrence on the Rhine. In 
this action the French proved victorious, and com- 
pelled the enemy to repaſs the river. 

Upon the concluſion of the campaign, the 
French king endeavoured to renew the negocia- 
tions for peace. His miniſter demanded . en 
that the plenipotentiaries might repair to Hol- 
land; but his requeſt was refuſed by the States 
General, who, however, permitted Petkum, the 
Holſtein reſident, to return to the court of France. 

A manifeſto was in the mean time publiſhed by 
king Philip, proteſting againſt all meaſures that 
ſhould be purſued at the Hague injurious to the 
intereſts of Spain, Petkum returned from Ver- 
ſailles with a memorial, purporting, that the king 
his maſter was deſirous of entering into a nego- 
ciation of peace, but that he would not ſubmit to 
the form of the preliminaries ſuggeſted by the 
confederates. Repeated inſtances had now con- 
vinced the States General of the duplicity of the 
French king, and they proſecuted the war with the 
utmoſt vigour. _ 1 

The parliament meeting on the fifteenth of No- 


vember, her majeſty addreſſed them, ſaving, ſhe 


was bound to afford aſſiſtance to her allies ; and 


that in order to complete the important work of 


reducing that exorbitant and oppreſſive power 
which had ſo long threatened the liberties of Eu- 
rope, ſhe conceived it to be expedient to purſue 
the war with the utmoſt vigour. Both houſes pre- 
ſented addrefles of congratulation to her majeſty; 
and thanked the duke of Marlborough for the ſig- 
nal ſervices he had rendered his country. After 
this, the commons voted fix millions for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year, „ 

Mr. Dolben repreſented to the houſe of com- 


mons, that Dr. Henry Sacheverel *, rector of St. 


Saviour's, Southwark, had preached and publiſh- 
ed two ſermons of a ſeditious and dangerous ten- 
dency. The ſermons were voted ſcandalous and 
ſeditious libels, and both the doctor, and Henry 
Clements, his bookſeller, were ordered to attend 
at the bar of the houſe. On the fourteenth of 
December, Sacheverel appeared at the bar, and 
avowing himſelf the author of both the offenſive 
publications, declared that the lord- mayor had 
encouraged him to print that piece entitled, © The 
« perils of falſe brethren both in church and 
e ſtate,” The lord-mayor, who was a member 
of the houſe, diſavowed having given any ſuch 
encouragement; whereupon it was reſolved to 
impeach the doCtor at the bar of the houſe of 
lords, and a committee being appointed to draw 
up articles of impeachment, he was ordered into 
the cuſtody of the uſher of the black rod. He 


cauſed a petition to be preſented to the houſe on 


the ſeventeenth of the month; but the commons 


refuſed his requeſt, being determined to proceed 
againſt him with the utmoſt rigour. 


* * 22 ” * 
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7 Sacheverel was a man of but a ſmall ſhare of genius 


and learning; and his popularity was the reſult of an in- 
temperate and bigotted zeal, and his violent enmity to- 
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wards the Diſſenters. He was held in ſome eſtimation by 
the high- church party. 5 


The 


* ĨYhbe trial of Sacheverel laſted three 
Waun weeks, at the expiration of which 
time he was found guilty of the crimes exhibited 
in the impeachment by a majority of ſeventeen 
voices. He was prohibited from preaching for 
the ſpace of three years, and his two ſermons were 
ordered to be burnt by the common hangman . 
The ſentence, however, was proteſted againſt by 
four and thirty peers. As the doctor paſſed to 
and from Weſtminſter-hall, upon the ſeveral days 


of his trial, he was attended by great multitudes | 


of the lower claſſes of the people, who ill-treat- 
ed thoſe who omitted to ſalute him, by taking off 
their hats, and crying out * high church;“ and 
they proceeded to ſuch extremities, as to deftroy 


| ſeveral meeting-houſes, and burnt the materials, 


hazzaing, and crying out, „high church and 
4 Sacheverel.” 

In the mean time, the miniſters of the king of 
France maintained a correſpondence with Petkum, 
and through his agency ſolicited the States Gene- 
ral to renew the negociations for peace; but theſe 
overtures proving ineffectual, Lewis reſolved to 
hazard another campaign, hoping, that upon a 


change of the Engliſh miniſtry, he ſhould be ena- 


bled to conclude an advantageous treaty. 

On the fifteenth of April, prince Eugene and 
the duke of Marlborough departed from the Hague 
for Tournay, in order to collect the forces which 
were quartered upon the Maeſe, and in Brabant 


and Flanders. They advanced to Pont-a-Vendin 


on the twenty-fifth, with a view to attack the 
lines which the French had thrown up to cover 
Douay, and ſome other frontier towns. Upon 


| the approach of the enemy, the lines were aban- 


doned ; and the allies having thrown bridges over 
the Scarpe, prince Eugene inveſted Douay, while 
Marlborough paſſed the river, and encamped at 
Vitri, Having collected all his forces, mareſcha! 
Villars paſſed the Scheld, with a defign to engage 
the allies; but upon obſerving the fituation of 
their army, he changed his reſolution, and retired 
to the heights of St. Eaurence, 7 
On the twenty- ſixth of June, after the trenches 
had been opened fifty days, the town of Douay 
capitulated ; and the confederates deeming it im- 
practicable to make a ſucceſsful attack upon the 
enemy in their fortified lines, proceeded to inveſt 
Bethune, which ſurrendered to them on the twen- 
ty-ninth of Auguſt. The allies having reduced 


the towns of St. Venant and Aire, both armies 


marched into winter quarters. The campaign on 
the Rhine was not productive of any thing im- 


portant, nor was any matter of conſequence tranſ- 


acted in Piedmont. 

The Tory party in England, now induſtriouſly 
employed themſelves in carrying into execution the 
ſchemes they had ſuggeſted for ruining the Whig 
adminiſtration, Sacheverel's trial had excited a ſpi- 
rit of popular animoſity againſt thoſe who favoured 
the Diſſenters. — 
From all quarters of the kingdom addreſſes 
were preſented to the queen, condemning all re- 
fiſtance as rebellious, and inſiſting in the ſtrongeſt 
terms on the juſtice of her majeſty's hereditary 
claim. This flattery was too powerful to be re- 
ſiſted by the queen, who was induced to treat the 


—— o— 


In theſe ſermons he ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the high noti- 
ons of hereditary right, paſſive obedience, and non: reſiſt- 
ance ; gave an odious turn to the revolution, the Proteſtant 
ſucceſion, the union, and the toleration granted to Diſ- 


| 


| 


— 
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Tories with manifeſt partiality ; and to prati 

them, ſhe took frequent occaſions to mortify the 
duke of Marlborough; whoſe intereſt was now ſo 
greatly declined, that his utmoſt efforts were not 
ſufficient to prevent the diſmiſſion of the ear] of 
Sunderland, his ſon-in-law, from the office of ſe. 
eretary of ſtate. Lord Dartmouth ſucceeded Sun. 
derland ; and in the room of the duke of Kent 
the duke of Shrewſbury was advanced to the as: 
fice of lord chamberlain. Theſe changes proved 
exceedingly alarming to the Whigs. The direc. 
tors of the Bank repreſented to her majeſty, the 
injurious effects that would reſult to the public 
credit from the late proceedures ; the emperor and 
the States General interpoſed their good offices: 
and the miniſters of thoſe two powers, who were 
then reſident in London, preſented memorials to 


the queen, particularizing the miſchievous con- 


ſequences that the common cauſe muſt neceſſarily 
ſuſtain, if the prevailing ſyſtem of politics was 
not ſpeedily declined. The queen aſſured them, 
that whatever other changes might be effected, 
the duke of Marlborough ſhould be continued in 
all his employments. | | 


On the eighth of Auguſt the lord treaſurer Go. 


[| dolphin was deprived of his office, and the trea. 


ſury was put into commiſſion under the direction 
of Mr. Harley. The earl of Rocheſter was ap. 
pointed preſident of the council, in the room of 
lord Somers; Henry St. John ſucceeded Mr. Boyle 
as ſecretary of ſtate 3 upon the reſignation of the 
lord chancellor, the great ſeal was put into com- 
miſſion, and afterwards beſtowed upon Sir Simon 
Harcourt ; the earl of Wharton reſigned the lord 
lieutenancy of Ireland, which the queen gave to 
the duke-of Ormond; the earl of Orford relin- 
quiſhed his feat at the board of admiralty ; Mr, 
George Grenville was appointed ſecretary at war in 
the room of Mr, Robert Walpole; the earl of Port- 
more was appointed to the command of the troops 
in Portugal; and the duke of Hamilton was pro- 
moted to the lord lieutenancy of the county pala- 
tine of Lancaſter. In ſhort, the duke of Marl- 
borough was the only perſon who retained any 
employments in the higheſt departments of ſtate; 
and he would have reſigned, had not his friends 
repreſented to him, that the ſurrender of his com- 
miſſion could not fail of proving highly injurious 
to his country. | 
The Whig parliament being diſſolved, effectual 
meaſures were taken for procuring a majority of 
Tories in the new parliament, which met on the 
twenty-fifth of November, when Mr. Bromley 
was unanimouſly choſen ſpeaker. In a ſpeech 
from the throne, the queen recommended a vi- 
gorous proſecution of the war, and that the force 
of her arms might be particularly directed againſt 
Spain: ſhe declared her reſolution of ſupporting 
the eſtabliſhed religion, of preſerving the Britiſh 
conſtitution inviolate, of maintaining the indul- 
gence allowed by law to ſcrupulous conſciences, 
and of conferring public offices and employments 
only upon ſuch perſons as were firmly attached 
to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Ha- 
nover. 3 0 NE ths 8 
An addreſs was preſented to the queen by the 
houſe of lords, purporting, that they would con- 
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ſenters; and inſinuated, that the church was in extreme 
* under the perſons who then compoſed the adminis 
ation, | OM | | 
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cur in all reaſonable meaſures for negoclating an 
honourable peace. b 
her majeſty, exhorting her to diſcourage all prin- 
ciples and meaſures fimilar to thoſe which had 
lately endangered her crown 1 {64.3807 
In conſequence of having drank, while in 4 
gate of inebriety, confuſion to the enemies of the 
duke of Marlborough, Macartney, Honeywood, 
and Meredith, were deprived of their commiſſions. 
The duke of Marlborough arriving in England 
on the twenty=eighth of December, her majeſty 
intimated to him, that he muſt not expect again 


to receive the thanks of the parliament, who had 


heen accuſtomed to congratulate him on his re- 
turn from foreign parts; adding, that ſhe hoped 


his ſentiments would correſpond with thoſe of the 


erſons compoſing her adminiſtration. In reply, 
the duke ſaid, he ſhould be happy to continue at 
the head of the army, while he had power of ren- 
dering ſervice to his country. 
On the third of January, the queen 
b. P. 1710. ſent a meſſage to both houſes, acquaint- 
ing them, that king Charles had received diſad- 
vantage in an action in Spain, and that the Eng- 
liſh had been particularly injured ; but that ſhe 


| had ordered a reinforcement to repair the loſs, 
and hoped her conduct would be approved by the | 
April, and aſſembled his army between Liſle and 


parliament. This furniſhed many-members of the 
houſe of commons with an opportunity of tra- 
ducing the former miniſtry; and the duke of 
Marlborough, who had long been the idol of the 
people, became the object of public contempt, 
and of parliamentary cenſure. | 

Guiſcard, who had delivered the plan for the 
invaſion of Provence, had hitherto received a pen- 
fion of four hundred pounds per annum durin 
the pleaſure of the queen, began to think that 
ſum inadequate to his merit. St. John had aban- 
doned him, and Harley was his declared enemy. 
Theſe circumſtances determined him to attempt 


making his peace with the French court, and in 


a letter to M. Moreau, banker at Paris, he made 
an offer of his ſervices : but his packet being in- 
tercepted, a warrant was iſſued for taking him 
into cuſtody on a charge of high treaſon. 


When the meſſenger diſarmed him in St. 
« James's-park, he gave evident marks of guilty 


« fear, and begged to be immediately killed; 
but he was conveyed to the Cockpit, where 
« ſeeing a pen-knife lying upon the table, he 


took it up without being perceived. Finding 


(e 
0 


his correſpondence with Moreau was diſcovered, 
he deſired to ſpeak a word in private with Mr. 


Lay 


and that gentleman out of his reach, he ſtep- 


(«6 
« at thee then,” ſtabbed him in the breaſt with 
* the pen-knife which he had concealed. He 
repeated the blow with ſuch force, that though 
the inſtrument broke upon the bone, Harley 


immediately fell to the ground. St. John ex- 


* claimed, © The viltain has killed Mr. Harley,“ 


and drew his ſword, His example was follow- 


ed by ſeveral other members, and Guiſcard 
was wounded in ſeveral places; he, however, 
made a deſperate defence, but being overpow- 
ered by the meſſengers and ſervants, he was 
conveyed from the council- chamber to New- 


„gate, where he died of a gangrene, occaſioned 


4 5 


** by his wounds,” 


c 
«c 


. 


Hereupon both houſes addreſſed the queen, in- 


timating, that Harley's zeal for her ſervice had 


36 


The commons alſo addreſſed 
all Papiſts to be removed from London and Weſt- 


ped up to Mr. Harley, and exclatming, © Haye 


4 


| diſtreſs for want of ſubſiſtence. 
t ſecretary St. John. His requeſt being refuſed, |] 


q 
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drawn on him the hatred'6f all the abettors of 
popery ; and they prayed, that the would direct 


minſter. In conſequence hereof, the queen pub» 
liſhed a proclamation, directing that the laws 
againſt Papiſts ſhould be carried into ſtrict execu- 
tions #164 481 a | 

On the death of lord Rocheſter, Harley became 
miniſter, and was created baron of Wigmore, and 
earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and was ſoon af= 
terwards advanced to the head of the treaſury, 

The emperor Joſeph died of the ſmall-pox in 
April this year, and in the month of October fol- 
lowing, his brother Charles III. of Spain was 
choſen emperor, by the name of Charles the 
Sixth. 

Mr. Harley now introduced and perfected: his 
project for ſatisfying the public debts, by incor- 
porating a company to trade to the South Seas; 


| and this was the origin of the famous South Sea 


company. A bill now paſſed for building fifty 
new churches in the ſuburbs of London and Weſt... 
minſter; and St. Paul's church being now finiſh- 
ed, the duty on coals, which had been levied for 


that magnificent work, was to be appropriated to 


the intended ſtructures, 71 
The duke of Marlborough went to Holland in 


Douay, while mareſchal Villars encamped in an 
advantageous ſituation in the neighbourhood of 
Cambray. Hereupon the duke paſſed the Scarpe, 


and encamping between Douay and Bouchain, he 


was joined by prince Eugene; but his highneſs 
did not long remain with him, for hearing that 


Villars had ſent detachments towards the Rhine, 


and that the ele&or of Bavaria intended to take an 
active part in the empire, he marched to ſecure 
the German dominions. Bots 

In the mean time the duke of Marlborough 


| furprized the French lines near Arleux, having 


firſt drawn off the enemy a different way, by a 
ſtratagem ; 'and after this he beſieged Bouchain, 
which yielded to his arms, the garriſon ſurren- 
dering themſelves priſoners of war. 
One of our hiſtorians ſays, This was the laſt 
*© military engagement of the immortal Marlbo- 
ce rough, who retired to the Hague ſoon after 
6 the taking of Bouchain, and about the middle 
« of November he arrived in England.“ 
- The command of the forces in Spain being 
given to the duke of Argyle, he embarked for 
Barcelona, where the Britiſh troops were in great 
The commons 
had granted a million and a half to ſupport the 
war in Spain: „ all their hopes of ſucceſs were 
« fixed on the campaign in that kingdom; and in- 


| £5 deed the army commanded by Vendome was in 


& ſuch a wretched condition, that had Starem- 
berg been properly ſupported by the allies, he 
% might have reduced king Philip to the laſt ex- 
% tremity. The remittances were ſo long delay- 
“ ed, that Argyle was obliged to borrow money 
on his own credit, before the Britiſh troops 
could take the field, and the campaign ended 
% without any action of conſequence being per- 
&« formed.” _ 75 0 ee py 44 
Colonel Nicholſon, who had taken poſſeſſion of 
Nova Scovia, having projected an expedition 
againſt Quebec, five thouſand men ſailed on this 
enterprize, and being joined by two regiments, 
and about four thouſand irregular troops, from 


New England, they marched to Canada, while 
| 5 P 1 
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which eight tranſports, and eight hundred men 
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the Engliſh fleet ſailed up the tiver St. Lawrence; 
but a ſtorm drove the ſhips among the rocks, by 


1 
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which the prince came was highly difagreeable to 
the miniſtry, yet he was treated with the reſpect 


were loſt ; whereupon a council of wat was held, 
and as the fleet was ſhort of pfoviſions, it was de- 
termined to teturn to England immediately. 

The new miniſtry had for ſome time carried on 
a treaty of peace with the court of France. A 
private meſſage had been ſent to Paris, by the 
earl of Jerſey, fignifying the queen's wiſh for 
peace, and begging that the French king would 


One? a4 renewal of the conferences with the | 


* 


utch: this was diſagreeable to the court of 
France, but an anſwer was ſent, intimating the 


pacific diſpoſition of the king. 
Peace, on almoſt any terms, being the ardent 
wiſh of the miniſtry, Mr. Prior was privately ſent 


to France, and Monſieur Meſnager came to Eng- 


land, and ſigned ſome preliminary articles; after 


which Bolingbroke went to Paris, to proſecute 
what Prior had begun. 


«© The parliament meeting in December, the | 


© commons coincided entirely with the miniſtry ; 


© but the houſe of lords not being likely to do 


te ſo, twelve new peers were created at once, to 


c make a majority *; and in this ſeſſion, the oc- 


& caſional conformity-bill was paſſed under a new 
« title.“ TG: 66d 

This year the duke of Hamilton, one of the 
ſixteen peers of Scotland, was created duke of 
Brandon in England. This occaſioned a queſtion, 


reſpecting his right to fit in the houſe as a peer of 


Great-Britain ; and after counſel had been heard 
on both ſides, it was determined, that Scotch peers 
ereated peers of Great-Britain, could have no ſuch 
right. This ſo incenſed the peers of Scotland, 
that they drew up a repreſentation to the queen, 
« complaining of its being an infringement of 
* the union, and a mark of diſgrace put upon 
te the whole peerage of Scotland,” The queen 
aſſured them, that ſhe was determined to preſerve 
the union between the kingdoms, and that ſhe 
would do every thing in her power to afford them 


ſatisfaction. 


FF eg There having been for ſome time a 
2 177% miſunderſtanding between the duke of 


Marlborough and the minifters, his grace was re- 


moved from his ſtation in the army, and the, 
command of the forces given to the duke of Or- 


mond, who was entirely compliant with the pa- 


cific meaſures of the miniftry . Several other 
changes took place at this time; and the counteſs 
of Sunderland, and the lady Rialton, the duke of 
Marlborough's daughters, reſigned their places 


as ladies of the queen's bedchamber, in reſent- 
ment of the indignity that had been offered to 


their father. The duke himſelf obtained permiſ- 
ſion to go abroad, whence he did not return till 
the very day of the queen's death, _ | 
This year is diftinguiſhed by the arrival of 
prince Eugene, with a letter from the emperor to 


the queen, and a new plan for the vigorous pro- | 


8 ad 


ſecution of the war. Though the buſineſs on 
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This (as one of our writers obſerves) was a proſtitution 
of honours which reflects equal diſgrace on the queen, who 
beſtowed them, and thoſe who received them; for as'thoſewho 
receive the peerage for eminent ſervices performed to their 
country, wall 0 re and reſpected by every reaſonable, 
reflecting man; ſo contempt will always attend thoſe, Who 
accept of honours to ſerve the low purpoſes of a part). 

+ Inſinuations had been thrown out, that Marlborough 
wanted to continue the war for his own emolument. We 


admit of her having more frequently the ha 


due to his rank and merit. The queen received 


him in the moſt gracious manner, but lamented 
that the precarious ſtate of her health would not 


. 


neſs of his converſation: { ; but that . ſhe 6 98 


© dered the ſecretary and treaſurer to receive hig 
*« propoſals, and confer with him as often as he 
6“ ſhould think proper.“ rf 

Although Marlborough was now in diſgtace 
the prince, like an honeſt man, openly profeſſed 
the higheſt regard for him. Eugene dining with 
the lord treaſurer, the latter ſaid, * that he con- 
„ fidered that day as the happieſt in his whole 
life, fince he had the honour of ſeeing in his 
© houſe the greateſt captain of the age.” The 
treaſurer having been the principal cauſe of Marl. 
borough's diſgrace, the prince gave him a reply 
full of ſeverity, ſaying only, “If Lam, it is ow. 
“ ing te your lordſhip.” + 

Mr. Robert Walpole, a violent partizan of the 
Whig intereſt in the houſe of commons, now at- 
tracted the notice of the miniſtry ; and he was 
voted guilty of corruption, expelled. the houſe, 
and impriſoned in the Tower, on a charge of 
clandeſtine practices with regard to the forage con. 
tract in Scotland, when he was fecretary at war, 
Notwithſtanding this expulſion and commitment, 
he was re-choſen for the borough of Lynn-Regis; 
but the commons declared the election void, and 
voted him incapable of ſerving in that parliament, 
About this time prince Eugene went abroad, hav- 
ing formed the worſt idea poſſible of the Engliſh 
miniſtry, and the moſt favourable of the national 
character. | Fees * U 

The conferences for negociating a peace were 
opened at Utrecht, but it was a long time before 


2 


[| any thing concluſive could be agreed on; for as 


all the powers, except France, entertained ſenti- 


— 


ments very different from the queen of Great-Bri- 


tain, the conferences appeared only to retard the 
| buſineſs of pacification. Queen Anne had fore- 
| ſeen the difficulties, and her principal aim had 
| been “ to free her ſubjects from the miſeries at- 
«tending an unprofitable war, and reſtore to Eu- 
* rope the bleſſings of peace. At the ſame time ſhe 
6 determined to procure the moſt reaſonable terms 
„% of accommodation for her allies, but not to 
6 laviſh the blood and treaſure of her ſubjects in 
«6. ſupporting their extravagant demands. The 
% miniſtry, perſuaded they could expect nothing 
but ruin and proſecution for obeying their ſo- 
vereign's commands, in caſe death put a pe- 
riod to her exiſtence, before the treaty was 
concluded, the kingdom appeaſed, and the 
“e people ſatisfied with her conduct, adviſed the 
4 queen to ſet on foot a private negociation with 
Lewis; to ſtipulate certain advantages for her 
ſubjects in a concerted plan of peace; to enter 
into ſuch mutual confidence with that monarch, 
*© as would anticipate all clandeſtine tranſactions 
to her prejudice, and enable her, in ſome mea- 
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know not how far this may be founded in fact; but it is 
well known, that the love of money was one of the moſt 
ſtriking parts of his character. 

t This ſeems to haye been merely a court compliment, 
which, tranſlated into plain Engliſtr, will run thus: t Eu- 
„ gene, I would endeavour to treat you with reſpect, but 
J am governed by my miniſters, and they do not like 
your errand-“ ? | ebe i 


. ' 
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4e ſure, 


me 
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« the precipitate execution of this plan deſtroyed 
« its merit, and fruſtrated its advantages.“ 
In the mean time, the French plenipotentiaries 


at Utrecht delivered their propofals in writing; 
but they were deemed ſo extravagant, that the 
allies rejected them with indignation, and the peo- 


ple of England treated them with perfect con- 
tempt: nor were the demands of the allies leſs 


unreaſonable; ſo that the plenipotentiaries appear | 


to have aſſembled at Utrecht, rather to increaſe 
than heal the public animoſities. | | 

The campaign being opened, prince Eugene 
had a fair opportunity of attacking the enemy to 
advantage; but he was aſtoniſhed to hear, that 
the duke of Ormond had received a particular 
order not to act on the offenſive. The prince 
« repreſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, the injury the 
« grand alliance muſt receive from his obeying 
« ſuch an order. Ormond, piqued at this re- 
ce monſtrance, in a letter to ſecretary St. John, 
« earneſtly requeſted to be recalled. The Impe- 
x fjal general, however, inveſted the town of 
« Quefnoy, and the duke aſſiſted him with ſeven 
« battalions and nine ſquadrons of foreign troops, 
4e in the pay of Great-Britain ; and ſoon after the 
« duke of Ormond received a freſh order; to join 


te in the fiege with the generals of the allies *.“ 
When the queen met her parliament in June, | 


ſhe communicated the plan of the intended peace, 


the completion of which the ſaid, had been ob- 


ſtructed by difficulties artfully thrown in its way. 


She then informed them, that © the Proteſtant ſuc- | 


% knowledged by France in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
« but, as an additional ſecurity, the Pretender 
« was to be removed from the French dominions; 


&« that the duke of Anjou ſhould ronounce, for | 


“ himſelf and his deſcendants, all claim to the 
“ crown of France, ſo that the two monarchies 


could never be united.” Her majeſty then in- 


formed them of the progreſs of a treaty of com- 


merce, and having received an addreſs of thanks, 


put an end to that ſeſſion of parliament. 


The ſiege of Queſnoy was now undertaken under 


* 


cover of theduke of Ormond's forces; but on the | 


tyenty-fourthy. the duke of Ormond told Eugene, 
and the deputies of ſtates attending the army, that 
he had received orders from the queen, to pub- 
Iſh, within three days, a ſuſpenſion of arms be- 


tween his army and that of the French, for two | 


months; and the duke propoſed, that this exam- 
ple ſhould 'be followed by the confederated army ; 
adding, that © if they perſiſted in their opera- 
© tions againſt Queſnoy, they muſt take care to 
* oppoſe the attempts of the enemy, as he could 
cover the ſiege no longer. The deputies de- 
© fired he would delay his march five days, that 
they might have time to conſult their princi- 
* Pals;-and- prince Eugene obſerved, that his 
* marching off with the Britiſh troops, and the 
* foreigners in the queen's pay, wouſd leave the 


** allies at the mercy of the enemy; but hoped 


12 the latter would not obey the duke's orders.“ 
is hopes were confirmed; the officers refuſed 
obedience to his orders, alledging, that their com- 
mands to act againſt the French were poſitive. 
deſnoy ſurrendering, the garriſon were ſent 
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Richard Cromwell, once lord protector, and ſon of 
Oliver; died this year, at a very advanced age. 


| 


i. 
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ſure, to preſeride terms for her allies :—but 


priſoners of war to Holland. Prince Eugene how 
diſpatched major-general Grovenſtein, with fifteen 
hundred horſe, to penetrate into the heart of 
France. This he effected in a very * confide- 
rable degree, ravaging and burning as he went, 
and bringing off a large booty and a number of 


hoſtages. This event ſpread terror to the capi- 


tal, and the guards at Verſailles were increaſed, 
for the perfonal ſecurity of the King. A conſi- 
derable force was diſpatched after Grovenſtein, but 
he retreated too faſt for his purſuers. wh 
In the interim, the Britiſh miniſters at the con- 
greſs, exerted their utmoſt endeavours to bring in 
the Dutch and other allies ; but all their arts 
were fruitleſs, for the allies continued to make 
preparations for continuing the war with ſpirit. 
St. John, who had been created lord viſcount Bo- 
lingbroke, now went to Paris, and having adjuft- 
ed matters reſpecting the intereſts of the duke of 
Savoy and the elector of Bavaria, concluded a 
ſuſpenſion of arms by ſea and land for three 
months, between the crowns of Great-Britain and 
France: and then Mr. Prior being left to act as 
reſident, Bolingbroke returned to England. 
In November the earl of Strafford preſented 
%a new plan of peace, in which the queen pro- 
e miſed to procure to the States General the city 


| of Tournay, and ſome other places, which oh 
her concluding a 88 peace, they would 


certainly never poſſeſs.” For theſe, and other 
reaſons, (for the Dutch are never blind to. their 


own intereſt)"they at length came to the reſolu- 
| tion to accept the queen's offers, in conſequence 
« ceſſion, as eſtabliſhed by law in the houſe of | . 
« Hanover, had been ſecured, and not only ac- 


of which they ſigned the barrier treatx. 
The plenipotentiaries of the four affociated cir 

cles, now delivered a remonſtrance to the Britifh 

miniſters at Utrecht, ſetting forth their claim t6 


[ ſupport, as they had been injured by their ſtrict 


adherence to all former treaties ; and they appeal- 
ed on this occaſion to the queen's juſtice and be- 
nevolence, to the wiſdom and equity of het mi- 
niſters, and the honour and humanity of the whole 
Britiſh nation. 0 ny 

To this remonſtrance the Britiſh miniſters gave 


a very unfavourable anſwer, importing, that the 


circles ought to take the blame to themſelves, if 
they ſhould not obtain what they wiſhed : this an- 
ſwer intimated, that “ they had been deficient in 
« furniſhing their proportion of troops, and left 


«© the whole burden of the war in the Netherlands 


ce to lie on the queen and the States General: that 
c when a ceſſation was judged neceflary, OY 
c had deſerted her majeſty, to follow rhe chime- 
«« rical projects of prince Eugene: that while 
ec ſhe proſecuted the war with the utmoſt vigour, 
„ they had acted with coldneſs and indifference; 
& but, when ſhe inclined to peace, they began 
ce to exert themſelves in proſecuting hoſtilities 
« with the utmoſt eagerneſs: that, nevertheleſs, 
& ſhe would not abandon their intereſts, but en- 
“ deavour to procure them better conditions, than 
66 by their abſurd conduct they had any right to 

W | [4 
The circles now ſaw their dependence on Great- 
Britain would be very ſlight; and as the empe- 
ror could not continue the war on his own foun= 
dation, he ordered his miniſter to declare that 
he was well diſpoſed for peace, without inſiſting 
on the ceſſion of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria. 
The plenipotentiaries of Philip, as well as thoſe 
of Bavaria and Cologne, were admitted to the con- 
ferences, © The Britiſh miniſters began to ng 
| 54 6 acr 
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« fider themſelves as mediators between the ſeve- 
& ral parties; but they were ſoon convinced of 
te their miſtake, and obliged to aſſume the cha- 
& racter of humble ſupplicants.“ 


Though the terms of peace were not fully ad- 


zjuſted, a diſſolution of the grand alliance now 
took place, 


The French advanced. various ob- 
jeEtions to their former propoſitions ; and a com- 
promiſe was at length effected, greatly to the 
diſadvantage of England. The queen having ra- 
tified the treaties of peace and commerce between 
Great-Britain and France, the parliament aſſem- 
bled on the ninth of April; and the ratifications 
of the treaty being exchanged, the peace was pro- 
claimed on the fifth of May, with the uſual ſolem- 
nities. About this period, the Pretender tranſ- 
mitted to the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, a re- 
monſtrance, proteſting againſt whatever might 
have been ſtipulated in violation of his rights, 

It was ſtipulated in the treaty, that the French 


ſhould abandon the intereſts of the Pretender, ac- | 
knowledge the queen and the Proteſtant ſucceſſi- 


on, raze the fortifications of Dunkirk within a 
limited time, on condition of being paid a cer- 
tain ſum of money, and cede Newfoundland, 
Hudſon's-bay, and St. Chriſtopher's, to England; 
but it was alſo provided, that they ſhould retain 
poſſeſhon of Cape Breton, and be permitted to 
dry fiſh on the coaſt of Newfoundland. The em- 
peror was to poſſeſs the Spaniſh Netherlands, the 
kingdom of Naples, and the duchy of Milan : 
the duke of Savoy. was to enjoy Sicily with the 


title of king: it was further ſtipulated, that, as 


an indemnification for the loſſes he had ſuſtained, 
the eleCtor of Bavaria ſhould receive the ſame title 
with the iſland of Sardinia : that the States Ge- 
neral ſhould reſtore Liſle and all its dependencies ; 
and that Namur, Luxemburg, Charleroy, New- 
port, and Y pres, ſhould be added to their poſſeſ- 
fions in Flanders; that in lieu of Orange, ſome 
other places of the Upper Guelders ſhould be ſur- 
rendered to the king of Pruſſia, 


By the treaty of commerce, a trade was eſtabliſh- 


ced according to the tariff of the year one thouſand 


ſix hundred and fixty-four, except with reſpect 
to a few commodities, which had been ſubjected 


to a new regulation in one thouſand fix hundred 


and ninety-nine ; it was ſtipulated, that the du- 


ties upon the productions of France imported into 


England, ſhould not exceed thoſe impoſed upon 
articles of the ſame kind brought there from other 
countries; and that commiſſioners ſhould meet in 
London, to adjuſt matters relating to commerce. 


The treaty with France being examined and 


approved by the parliament, a public thankſgiy- 


ing was appointed, and obſerved with great ſo- 


lemnity, and the ſeſſion cloſed on the ſixteenth 
of July. At this time there were great rejoicings 
in many parts of the kingdom, on occaſion of 
the term of Dr. Sacheverel's ſuſpenſion being ex- 
pired ; and the queen preſented the rich benefice 
of St. Andrew's, Holborn, to that divine. 

A deputy from the magiſtrates of Dunkirk, 
preſented an addreſs to her majeſty, ſupplicating 
that ſhe would be graciouſly pleaſed not to infiſt 


on the deſtruction of their port and harbour, and 


repreſenting that they might be the means of very 
conſiderable advantages to her own ſubjects. 
Great numbers of printed copies of the memo- 
rial were diſperſed in England; but the writings 
of Steele, Addiſon, and Manwaring, fully confuted 
the arguments advanced in this paper; and com- 


U queen, and that the author muſt have been actu- 
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miſſioners were diſpatched to Dunkitk to ſee the 
fortifications deſtroyed, and the harbour filled u 

In conſequence of the queen's application to the | 
French miniſtry, two hundred and forty Proteſ. 
tants were diſcharged from the gallies, | 

The elections for the new parliament were ſo 
managed, that the Tories retained poſſeſſion of 
the legiſlative power; but the ill ſtate of the 
queen's health, and the contentions among her 
miniſtry, occaſioned the opening of the ſeſſions to 
be deferred till the tenth of December, 

A rivalry was for ſome time maintained between 
Oxford and Bolingbroke, both with reſpect to 
the acquiſition of power, and the reputation for 
abilities. Sir Simon Harcourt, the Chancellor, 
Sir William Wyndham, and Mr. ſecretary Brom- 
ley, ſupported the pretenſions of Bolingbroke, 
whoſe ſuperiority was at length univerſally ad- 
mitted, F c Wo 

The queen having retired to Windſor, ſhe was 
there ſeized with an inflammatory fever, which 
threatened to prove fatal to her life. Her ma- 
jeſty's indiſpoſition revived the hopes of the Jaco- 
bites, and occaſioned a confiderable fall in the 

ublic funds. So great was the run upon the 
Bank, that the directors deputed one of their body 


| to repreſent to the treaſurer, the dangerous ſitua- 


tion of public credit. Her majeſty's health being 
reſtored, ſhe diſpatched. a letter to Sir Samuel 
Stanier, the lord mayor, intimating, that ſhe 


| ſhould ſoon return to her uſual place of refidence; 


and the popular ferment that had been raiſed þ 
the party writers, was confiderably abated by the 
queen's letter. | 

On the firſt of March, the peace be- , 5 
tween England and Spain was pro= rn 714. 
claimed in London with the uſual folemnities, 
This treaty expreſſed, that a perpetual ſeparation 
ſhould take place between the crowns of France 
and Spain, Phihp renounced the Pretender, and 
acknowledged the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; conſented 
to renew the treaty of commerce and navigation 
concluded in one thouſand fix hundred and fixty- 
ſeven ; granted the ſubjects of the crown of Eng- 
land an exclufive privilege for ſupplying the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with negroes; ceded Gibral- 
tar and the iſland of Minorca to England, on con- 
dition that the inhabitants of the latter ſhould. 
enjoy their eſtates and religion ; yielded the king- 
dom of Sicily to the duke of Savoy, and granted 
an unconditional pardon to the Catalonians, 

In her majeſty's addreſs to both houſes of par- 
liament on the ſecond of March, ſhe obſerved, 
that a peace had been concluded both honourable 
and advantageous to her own ſubjects, as well as 
to the greateſt part of her allies; and that ſhe 
truſted. their concurrence would enable her to ct- 
fect a complete ſettlement of Europe; and het 
majeſty concluded with ſaying, “ I have done, 
e and ſhall continue to do my beſt for the good 
«© of my ſubjects. Let it be your endeavour, 25 
ce it ſhall be mine, to unite our differences, not 
« by relaxing from the ſtricteſt adherence to our 
ce conſtitution in church and ſtate, but by ob- 
« ſerving the laws yourſelves, and enforcing 4 
« due obedience on others,” 

In March, Richard Steele, Eſq; was repreſent- 
ed to the houſe of commons, as the author of di- 
vers ſcandalous papers lately publiſhed, Sir Wil 
liam Wyndham declared, that theſe papers do 

contain inſolent and injurious refle&tions upon the 


ated 
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ated by a ſpirit of rebellion. In obedience to an 
order of the houſe, Mr. Steele attended in his 
place, when he acknowledged himſelf the author 
of the offenſive papers, and proceeded to a cir- 
cumſtantial vindication of his conduct. The 
principal ſpeakers in this controverſy were, Mr. 
Addiſon, general Stanhope, and Mr. Walpole, in 
favour of Steele; and Sir William Wyndham, 
Mr. Foley, and the attorney-general, againſt him. 
By a majority of the houſe, the two papers en- 
titled, * The Engliſhman,” and © The Crifis,” 
written by Richard Steele, Eſq; were voted ſcan- 
dalous and ſeditious libels, and the author was 
expelled the houſe, | 
The public were exceedingly alarmed by a ge- 
neral removal of the Whigs from employments 
civil and military, which were beſtowed upon the 
Tories, many of whom were ſtrongly ſuſpected 
of an attachment to the Pretender. Secret con- 
ſultations were held between the leading men of 
the Whig party, and baron Schutz, the Hanove- 
rian refident, who communicated to the elector 
all the particulars that tranſpired in theſe private 
meetings. They maintained a correſpondence with 
the duke of Marlborough ; and the queen's health 
being ſo greatly impaired, that her recovery was 
not expected, the Whigs aſhduouſly employed 
themſelves in concerting meaſures for ſecuring 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion upon the deceaſe of her 
majeſty. | | 

In the houſe of lords, ſeveral warm debates were 
maintained on the ſubject of the danger of the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion. The archbiſhop of York, 
and the earl of Angleſea, joined the party in op- 
poſition to the miniſtry ; and the ear] declared in 
the houſe, that ** the only rules by which he re- 
4 gulated his conduct, were the honour of his ſo- 
« yereign and the good of his country; and ſaid, 
« that while truth and juſtice bore witneſs to his 
« actions, he ſhould not be intimidated from pur- 
« ſuing the queen's cloſet to the Tower, and from 
be the Tower to the ſcaffold.” 

About this time baron Schutz demanded the 
chancellor to iſſue a writ, to entitle the elec- 
toral prince of Hanover to fit in the houſe of 
peers as duke of Cambridge ; at the ſame time in- 
timating, that the prince meant to eſtabliſh his 
refidence in England. The chancellor complied, 
though very reluctantly, with the baron's requeſt ; 
but the queen was ſo averſe to the defign the prince 
entertained of coming to England, that ſhe wrote 
to the princeſs Sophia, particularizing her objec- 
tions; and at the ſame time her majeſty wrote to 
the electoral prince, obſerving, that the tranquil- 
lity of her dominions, and the right of ſucceſſion 
in his line, would eminently be endangered, if 
at that important criſis, he perſiſted in his defign 
of coming to England. That the friends of the 
Hanoverian family might be apprized of the 
reaſons that induced the duke of Cambridge to 
decline his intention of reſiding in Great-Britain, 
the above letters were printed and publiſhed in 
London, The appearance of the letters was con- | 
ſidered as a perſonal inſult to the queen, and cal- 
ulated to injure her in the opinion of her ſub- 
jects ; and therefore, the publiſher was taken into | 
cultody by her majeſty's expreſs command. | 

Baron Bothmar arrived in England under the 
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was the fourth and youngeſt daughter of Frederic 
elector of Palatine, and king of Bohemia, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I. of England. 
The name of the elector of Brunſwic was now 
inſerted in the liturgy, and he was publicly pray- 
ed for in all the churches within her majeſty's do- 
minions. 


Sir William Wyndham introduced a bill to 
parliament, for preventing the growth of ſchiſm, 
and further ſecuring the church of England. 'The 
defign of the bill, was to diſqualify Diſſenters of 
every denomination for teaching in ſchools or aca- 
demies. It was powerfully oppoſed in both houſes, 
as a meaſure equally dangerous and cruel, and 
repreſented as a manceuvre of the enemies of the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, adopted with a view to de- 
teat that eſtabliſhment. It was reſiſted with great 
force of eloquence by general Stanhope, Mr. 
Lechmere, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Hampden ; 
who urged, that it had the appearance of a de= 
cree of Julian the apoſtate, rather than of an in- 
ſtitution of a Proteſtant parliament ; fitice it was 
evidently calculated to excite as violent a perſe- 
cution againſt their Proteſtant brethren, as either 
the primitive Chriſtians .ever ſuffered from the 
Heathen emperors, or the Proteſtants. from Po- 
pery and the inquiſition ; that the bill, if paſſed 
into a law, would neceſſarily give rife to foreign 
education, which would drain the kingdom of 
large ſums of money, and inſti] into the minds of 
youth, prejudices inimical to the conſtitution of 
their country; that the bill was calculated to pro- 


duce theſe conſequences, was proved by the ex- 


ample of the Popiſh ſeminaries abroad, which 
were fo pernicious to England, that, inſtead of 
framing new laws to encourage foreign educution, 
they wiſhed that even the Papiſts might be allow- 
ed a certain number of ſchools in England, and 
that ſome of the laws exiſting againſt them might 
| be relaxed. | 

The bill was ſupported by Sir William Wynd- 


| ham, ſecretary Bromley, Mr. Hungerford, and 


Mr. Collier. The latter, who from the ſtation of 
an inconſiderable attorney, had been advanced to 
the directorſhip of Drury-lane playhouſe, and af- 
terwards, through the intereſt of lord Bolingbroke, 


to a ſeat in the houſe of commons, ſpoke on this 


occaſion in a manner that juſtly rendered him an 
object of contempt. He requeſted permiſſion to 


read a collection of abſurdities and impious ex- 


preſſions, which, he ſaid, he had extracted from 
the writings of the Diſſenters; having recited the 
impertinent legend, he came to a paſlage in the 
extravagant rhapſodies of the late Mr. Hickering- 
hill, impiouſly reflecting upon the virgin Mary 
and our bleſſed Saviour: and here the ſpeaker in- 


terrupted his abſurd declamation. Hts 
Notwithſtanding a vehement oppoſition, the 
bill paſſed, and was ſent up to the houſe of lords, 
where it became the ſubje& of a more warm and 
intereſting debate than it had produced in the 


lower houſe. The bill at length paſſed by a ma- 


jority of five votes, and received the royal aſſent; 
but its effect was in a great meaſure prevented by 
the death of the queen, which happened before 
it could be carried into execution. ee 
The queen's conſtitution was now much broken 
from repeated fits of illneſs, and the anxiety of 


character of envoy extraordinary from the elector her mind, owing: to the diſſenſions of her mini- 


of Hanover, and informed her majeſty, that the 
Princeſs Sophia died in the month of May. This 


36 


ſters, and the diſcontent of her ſubjects; the for- 


1 | | mer; indeed, carried their tancour to fo great a 
princeſs, who had entered her'eighty-fourth year, | 


height, that' the treaſurer and ſecretary would 
e frequently 
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frequently quarrel in the queen's preſence in the 


council-chamber. 


Lord Oxford, foreſeeing that the Whigs would 


| ſoon became poſſeſſed of power, attempted to in- 


gratiate himſelf with the leaders of that party, 
while Bolingbroke pretended to ſet them at defi- 
ance; and he and lady Maſham hinted to the 
queen, „ that the treaſurer was prejudiced in fa- 
© your of the Diſſenters, and even that he was 
e employed by the houſe of Hanover as a ſpy.” 
In the mean time the Jacobites, who thought 
the queen fayoured the Pretender's intereſt, and 
hoped that the nation in general were not averſe 
to his cauſe, held frequent conferences in Great- 
Britain and Ireland, and had the audacity to enliſt 
men for the Pretender's ſervice ; which being diſ- 
covered by the earl of Wharton, ſeveral perſons 
were taken into cuſtody, ſome of whom were 
condemned, and ſuffered the utmoſt rigour of the 
law. | 


whercupon a ' proclamation was iſſued, offering 
% a reward of five thouſand pounds for appre- 
6“ hending the Pretender, if he ſhould land, or 
5 attempt to land in Great- Britain.“ The houſe 
of commons preſented an addreſs of thanks for 


this proclamation, in which they aſſured the queen, 
that they would aid her good intentions by the 


grant of a hundred thouſand pounds, “' as a fur- 
«& ther reward to the author of ſo great a public 
&« ſervice.” Lord Nottingham moved, and lord 


Wharton ſeconded the motion, that the houſe of 


lords ſhould addreſs the queen on the ſame ſub- 
ject, and a vote paſſed in the affirmative. 


_ Bolingbroke, with a view to «conceal his real 
ſentiments, propoſed a bill to annex the penalty 


of high treaſon to the enliſting, or being enliſted 
info the ſervice of the Pretender: but this, lord 
Halifax obſerved, - was;, totally unneceflary, as 
« the Pretender and all his adherents were already 
“ attainted of high treaſon : that the Pretender 


« feared ; but only as he was countenanced and 


«« protected by the French king, whoſe intereſt 
te and conſtant, defign it was to impoſe him on | 


„ theſe kingdoms.” His lordſhip therefore pro- 


poſed, that ** ir ſhould be high treaſon. for any of 


«© her majeſty's ſubjects, to enliſt or be enliſted 
6 in the ſervice of any foreign prince or ſtate, 
« without a licence under the fign manual of her 
5 majeſty, her heirs, or ſucceſſors ;” and thus 
amended, the bill paſſed. | 


.. The. peers, taking into conſideration the treaty 


of commerce with Spain, objected to three of the 
articles, which had been framed at Madrid after 
the treaty had been ſigned. This objection was 
made on the evidence of ſome merchants who 
had been examined, and who ſaid they muſt loſe 
twenty-five per cent. by the Spaniſh trade, unleſs 
thoſe articles were reſcinded. Hereupon the peers 
addreſſed the, queen, that the papers reſpecting 
the treaty of commerce with Spain, might be laid 
before the, houſe, with, the names of the parties 
who had adviſed her. majeſty to accede to that 
treaty. To this the queen replied, that ſhe had 
conſented to the ratification of the treaty, from a 
conviction.that the three explanatory articles would 


not be detrimental to the trade of her ſubjects. 


On this lord Wharton remarked, that the peers 
had no. buſineſs in that houſe, if ſo little regard 
; 1 | ; wp | I 
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This affair was ſo much talked of, that the 
- miniſters were obliged to take ſome notice of it; 


« was of himſelf inconſiderable, and not to be 


g 


> 


* 


| 


was ſhewn to their addreſſes; and he moved for 4 
remonſtrance to her majeſty, ** to lay before her 
e the inſuperable difficulties that attended the 
« Spaniſh trade on the footing of the late treaty,” 
This motion was approved, and another was made 
importing, that “ the houſe ſhould infiſt, that the 
« perſons who had adviſed her majeſty to inſiſt 
% on the three explanatory articles, ſhould he 
e named,” This was levelled at lord Boling. 
broke, and his agent, Arthur Moore, a director 
of the South-Sea company : but the queen refuſeq 
to name the perſons, by whom ſhe. had been ad- 
viſed to ratify the explanatory articles. | 
The treaty of peace having now received the 
approbation of parliament, the miniſters no lon- 
ger reſtrained their animoſity to each other within 
any moderate bounds, Lord Oxford, in a letter 
to the queen, endeavoured to juſtify his own con- 
duct at the expence of that of his rival; and Bo- 
lingbroke, by way of retaliation, charged Oxford 
with having invited the duke of Marlborough to 
return to England, and held private conferences 
with other lords of the Whig party; likewiſe, 
© with having diſcovered the queen's councils to 
& the court of Hanover; and even with havin 
ce adviſed them to demand a writ for the duke of 
e 955 
The duke of Shrewſbury made complaints againſt 
the treaſurer, who was diſmiſſed from all his em- 
ployments, and whoſe fall from the elevation of 
power was ſo ſudden, that no ſteps had been taken 
to ſupply the vacancy occaſioned by his diſgrace. 
We are told, that “ the general contuſion that 
followed at court, and the fatigue of attendin 
* a long cabinet-council on the event, had ſuch 
5 an effect upon the queen's ſpirits and conſtitu- 
6 tion, that ſhe declared ſhe ſhould not outlive 


it, and was immediately ſeized with a lethargic 


* diſorder,” Her life being deſpaired of, the 


| committee of the council, which had aſſembled 


at the Cockpit, was adjourned to Kenfington. 
The dukes of Somerſet and Argyle, hearing of 
the queen's dangerous fituation, went inſtantly to 


| Kenſington, and entered the council-chamber to- 


tally unexpected. The duke of Shrewſbury thanks 
ed them for their attendance at ſuch a time, and 
begged them to take their places. 

The queen was exceedingly weak, though yet 


in her ſenſes; and the neceſſity of filling up the 


treaſurer's place before her death, was earneſtly 


| recommended... The duke of Shrewſbury was 


named for this important office, which being 
mentioned to the queen, ſhe exprefled her appro- 
bation, and ſaid, that they gould not have recom- 
mended a perſon more agreeable to her. She 
% delivered to him the ſtaff, bidding him uſe it 
« for the good of her people. He would have 
«© returned the lord chamberlain's ſtaff, but ſhe 
ce defired him to keep them both; ſo that he was 
at one time poſſeſſed of three of the higheſt 
cc poſts, lord lieutenant of Ireland, lord cham- 
& berlain, and lord treaſurer.” 

A new ſcene of affairs was now exhibited : lord 
Bolingbroke's plans were defeated; the Proteſ- 
tants conceived the moſt ſanguine hopes, while 
the Jacobites began to deſpair. On a propoſal 
of the dukes of Somerſet and Argyle, all the priv). 
counſellors in and near London were invited to 
give their attendance, in conſequence of which 
lord Somers, and other friends of the Bruniwi6 


I, 


line, repaired to Kenſington, - 
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| Ocders were now iſſued, that an embargo ſhould 
be laid on the ſhipping ; that ten Britiſh batta- 
lions in the Netherlands, ſhould immediately em- 
bark for England; and that a number of ſhips of 
war ſhould be equipped for ſervice, Sh 
The miniſtry wrote to the elector of Hanover, 
informing him, that the queen's life was deſpaired 
of ; acquainting him what ſteps had been taken, 
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« cultivated by education; nor indeed; did ſhe 
ec ever give many proofs of the ſuperiority of her 
„genius. She was blindly attached to the Tory 


* as the only true friends of the church and the 
% ſovereign, and conſequently niuch prejudiced 
* againſt the Whigs; but her heart was good, 
* and ſhe had a fincere love for her people. She 


„party, whom ſhe had been taught to conſider 


and defiring him to repair to Holland, where a || © 


ſquadron of ſhips ſhould be ready to eſcort him || * 
to England, immediately on the event of the“ 


* was a generous miſtreſs, and an admirable pat- 
tern of conjugal duty and affection. Upon 
* which ſhe deſerves, if not to be confidered as 


death of the queen. The ſea-ports were likewiſe || ** the greateſt, at leaſt ranked with the moſt ami- 
ſecured ; the command of the fleet was given to the“ able of thoſe who have ſwayed the Britiſh 
earl of Berkeley; methods were taken to intimidate || © ſceptre.“ | | 


the Jacobites in Scotland, and orders were given 


Another of our hiſtorians ſays, “ ſhe was un- 


for the heralds at arms to hold themſelves in rea-“ doubtedly a moſt virtuous, juſt, and pious prin- 
dineſs to proclaim the new king. | © ceſs; but having no ill defigns herſelf, was ea- 


The queen expired on the firſt of Auguſt, 1714, || * 


in the thirteenth of her reign, and the fiftieth of || © 
her age. Of queen Anne one of our 'hiſtorians || © 
ſays, © ſhe was of the middle ſtature, well pro- 
« portioned ; her hair was dark brown, her com- 


8 


La) 


fily led by her favourites. The greateſt part 
* of her reign was glorious, and the whole might 
have been ſo, if ſhe had not been abuſed by 
* thoſe whom ſhe favoured with her confidence.“ 
From theſe accounts we may learn, that queen 


« plexion ruddy, her face round, and her aſpect || Anne was a worthy, well-meaning woman, but 
« rather comely than majeſtic, Her voice was || very unfit for the high ſtation to which ſhe was 
& clear and harmonious. Whatever was her na- || elevated *. | 


« tural capacity, it was, in a great meaſure, un- 


4. 
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* The duckeſs of Marlborough, who made a diſtinguiſh- 4 ſofter paſſions, which were ſordid avarice, diſdainful 
ed figure in this reign, is thus characterized by dean Swift. ]“ pride, and ungovernable rage; by the laſt of theſe often 


The colouring 1s evidently too high, and the pen was dip- 


e breaking out in ſallies of the moſt unpardonable ſort, 


ped in the gall of party :—but we give it as we find it.— [“ ſhe had long alienated her ſovereign's mind, before it 
« It is to her, (the ducheſs) the duke is chiefly indebted || ** appeared to the world. This lady is not without ſome 
« for his greatneſs and his fall; for above twenty years ſhe || *© degree of wit, and hath in her time affected the charac- 


« poſſeſſed, without a rival, the favours of the moſt indul- 


« portunity that fell in her way of improving it to her own || 


« advantage. She hath preſerved a tolerable court reputa- || ©* tated by the loſs of power, favour, and employment, is 


ter of it, by the uſual method of arguing againſt reli- 
gent miſtreſs in the world, nor ever miſſed one ſingle op- || gion, and proving the doctrines of Chriſtianity to be im- 


*« poflible and abſurd. Imagine what ſuch a ſpirit, irri- 


« tion, with reſpect to love and gallantry ; but three furies | capable of acting or attempting, and then I have faid 


« reigned in her breaſt, the moſt mortal enemies of all 


* 


| 66 enough.“ 


G N 
from the Death of Queen A N N E, 
n 


CNOPHTIA, electreſs dowager of 

A. D. 1714. Q Hanover, dying a ſhort time be- 
1 fore queen Anne, the right of 
ſuceeſſion to the Britiſh crown, as it had been ſet- 
tled by law, devolved of courſe on her ſon George 

wis, elector of Hanover. PO 

The government, after the death of the queen, 
had by an act paſſed in the laſt reign, been veſted 
in the lords juſtices. ' [Thoſe appointed by the act 
were, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the great 
Micers of ſtate for the time being: and theſe 
great officers, at the time of the queen's death 
were, Dr, Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
mon, lord Harcourf, lord chancellor; John 
Sbefßeld, dyke; of Buckinghamſhire, lord preſi- 
dent; Charles Talbot, duke of Shrewſbury, lord 
high treaſurer ; William Legge, earl of Dart- || 
mouth, lord privy-ſeal; Thomas Wentworth, earl | 
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to the Peace of Alx-TLA-CharELLE. 


1 


of Brrafford., fictt lord commilicnce of the adtil⸗ 


ralty; and Sir Thomas Parker, lord chief juſtice 
of the King's-Bench. 

The a& above-mentioned, had empowered the 
ſucceſſor to add what other perſons he pleaſed to 
the regency ; and thoſe appointed by him were 


the dukes of Somerſet, Bolton, Devonſhire, Kent, 
Argyle, Montroſe, and N bk the earls of 


Pembroke, Angleſea, Carliſle, Nottingham, Scar- 
borough, and Orford; lord viſcount Townſend, 
and the lords Halifax and Cowper; and this ap- 


pointment was made, and three inſtcuments drawn 
up, one of which was lodged with the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, another with the lord chancellor, 


and the third with the Hanoverian reſident; and 


immediately on the death of the queen were p o- 
duced to the privy- council; whereupon his elec- 


toral highneſs was immediately proclaimed by . bY 
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- title of king of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, 
through the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; 
and, as ſoon as poſſible, throughout the reſt of 
the kingdom. . On the fifth of Auguſt, the king 
was proclaimed at Edinburgh, and at Dublin on 
the following day. TIT | 

The lords of the regency now gave particular 
orders reſpecting the army and navy, to guard 
againſt any deſigns: inimical to the peace of the 
kingdom ; and Mr, Addiſon was appointed their 
ſecretary, with 2 commiſſion to receive all ſuch 
diſpatches as ſhould be directed to lord Boling- 
broke, who had not yet been diſmiſſed from his 
office of ſecretary of ſtate. "ow 

The parliament met on the fifth of Auguſt, 


when the lord chancellor informed them what ſteps | 


had been taken reſpecting the proclamation of 
their new ſovereign, and the preſervation of the 
peace; and hoped for the moſt perfect unanimity, 
as the beſt method to maintain the public tran- 
quillity. 8 
Both houſes immediately agreed on addreſſes 
of condolence on the death of the queen, and 
congratulation on the king's acceſſion; promiſing 
to ſupport his undoubted right to the crown, 


againſt the Pretender, and all other perſons what- | 


ſover, and defiring the king's ſpeedy preſence in 
this kingdom. woken 

Theſe addreſſes being tranſmitted to his ma- 
jeſty, he returned the following anſwer to the 
lords, and a fimilar one to the commons: ©« I 
te take this firſt opportunity to return you my 
hearty thanks for your addreſs, and the aſſu- 
rances you, have given me therein. The zeal 
.and unanimity you have ſhewn upon my ac- 
ceſſion to the crown, are great encouragements 
to me, and I ſhall always eſteem the continu- 


cc 
(c 


my reign. No one can be more truly ſenſible 
than I am of the loſs ſuſtained by the death of 
the late queen, whoſe extraordinary piety and 
virtues ſo much endeared her to her people, 
and for whoſe memory I ſhall always have a 
particular regard. My beſt endeavours ſhall 
never be wanting to repair this loſs to the na- 
tion. I will make it my conſtant care to pre- 
ſerve your religion, laws, and liberties invio- 
lable, and to advance the honour and proſpe- 
i rity of. my kingdoms. I am haſtening to you 


cc 


e according to your defire, ſo affectionately ex- 


“ preſſed in your addreſs.” | 

Mr. Craggs having been ſent to Hanover juſt 
before the queen's death; arrived there on the 
morning of the fifth of Auguſt, and in a few hours 
after him ſeveral other expreſſes arrived, with cer- 
tain intelligence of that event, and that the king 
had been proclaimed without the leaſt oppoſition. 
His majeſty received this intelligence with great 
equanimity of temper, and diſpatched Mr. Craggs 
with letters to the regency, with which he arrived 
on the thirteenth ; on which day their excellen- 
_ cies went to the houſe of lords, and informed the 
parliament with what had paſſed; on which an 
addreſs of thanks to the king was immediately 

voted. N 5 | 
On the twenty-firſt the lords of the regency 
gave the royal aſſent to the bill“ for the ſupport 
ce of his majeſty's houſhold, and the dignity of 
< the crown,” and to ſuch other bills as were rea- 
; the houſes then adjourned to the twenty-fifth, 
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ance of them as one of the greateſt bleſſings of | 
| Wharton, and the government of Ireland to the 


On the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, the remaing 
of the late queen were magnificently interred in 
the chapel of Henry VII. in the ſame vault with 
oy of her late huſband prince George of Den. 
mark. | 

Mr. Murray arrived from Hanover on the twen 
ty-cighth of the month, with orders for the coun. 
cil, “ particularly one for removing the viſcount 
« Bolingbroke from his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate: 
* which was done on the thirty-firſt, not without 
«© ſome marks of diſpleaſure; the dukes of Shrewſ. 
«© bury and Somerſet, and the lord Cowper, three 
ce of the lords regents, taking the ſeals Fon him, 


| and locking and ſealing up all the doors of his 


ence.” 

The king having left the care of his German 
dominions to his brother prince Erneſt and a coun. 
eil, left Herenhauſen, with the.eleCtoral prince 
on the laſt day of Auguſt, and arriving at the 
Hague, held ſeveral conferences with the States 
General; and embarking at Orange-Polder on the 
fixteenth of September, arrived on the evening of 
the following day at the Hope. 

On the ſecond of September, the King and 
prince ſailed up, the river, and landed at Green. 
wich in the evening, where the lords of the re- 
gency, and the earl of Northumberland, captain 
of the life-guards, received them. They walked: 
to the king's houſe in the park, attended by many 
of the nobility, and immenſe crowds of rejoicing 
ſpectators; and on the twentieth of the month, 
the king made his public entry into London, with 


great magnificence, more than two hundred 


coaches of the nobility and gentry, each with fix 
horſes, preceding the royal carriage. L 

A total change was now effected in the ſeveral 
departments of ſtate. The great ſeal was entruſt- 


ed to lord Cowper, the privy-ſeal to the earl of 


earl of Sunderland, Lord Townſend and Mr, 
Stanhope were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate ; the 
duke of Marlborough was made generaliſſimo, 
and the duke of Devonſhire ſteward of the king's 
houſhold ; Mr. Pulteney was appointed ſecretary 


at war, and Mr. Walpole pay-maſter to the army 


and Chelſea Hoſpital ; the treaſury and admiralty 
were put into commiſſion, a new privy-council 
was appointed, and the prince royal was declared 
prince of Wales. Fi | 2281 

The two univerſities, and all the corporations 
of the kingdom, preſented addreſſes of congra- 
tulation to his majeſty, who expreſſed great ſatiſ- 
faction upon receiving theſe inſtances of attach- 
ment to his perſon and government. Eh | 

The king declared in council, that he was de- 
termined to maintain the churches of England and 
Scotland according to their eſtabliſhment by law; 
and this he conceived might be done, without 
abridging the Proteſtant Difſenters of the indul- 
gences they enjoyed under the toleration act; and 
further ſaid, that he would exert his utmoſt en- 
deavours, effectually to ſecure the property of his 


ſubjects. 


The princeſs of Wales, with her two daugh- 
ters, the princeſſes Anne and Amelia, arrived in 
England in the beginning of October; and on 
the twentieth of the ſame month, the king was 
crowned with great pomp and magnificence. 
The king commanded Mr. Prior to preſent à. 
memorial to the court of France, inſiſting on the 
immediate demolition. of Dunkirk. An unſatiſ- 


90 
Wen they were further adjourned to the twenty - 
third of September, by command of the king. 
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factory anſwer was given to this demand; and — 
# Wy | I counc 
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' zonhcil imagining that Mr, Prior had not exerted 
{ficient ſpirit on the occafion, he was recalled, 
and the earl of Stair appointed to ſucceed him as 
ambaſſador at the court of France. 

The Pretender ſent a printed manifeſto to the 
dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, Argyle, and 
many other noblemen. In a pamphlet written by 
Dr. Poland, the abſurdity of the allegations con- 
tained in the manifeſto was clearly expoſed. The 
copies of the repreſentation being delivered to the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, his majeſty refuſed an audi- 
ence to the marquis of Lamberti, miniſter from 
the duke of Lorrain, being convinced that his 
maſter had countenanced the above proceeding. 

A proclamation was publiſhed for a new parlia- 


ment to meet on the ſeventh of March, wherein 


the king, complained, that ſome men diſaffected 
to his ſucceſſion, had repreſented his principles 
and the general tenor of his conduct, in a man- 
ner highly injurious ; he adverted to the perplex- 
ed ſtate of public affairs, the interruption of com- 
merce, and the enormous national debt; and ex- 
prefſed an earneſt hope, that ſuch perſons might 
be elected into the new parliament, as had already 
approved themſelves zealouſly attached to the Pro- 
teſtant religion, becauſe they would be the moſt 
likely to reſcue the ſtate from the embarraſſments 
in which it was then involved. 

The new parhament choſe Mr. Spen- 
4.9. 1715. cer Compton ſpeaker on the fourteenth 
df March; and on the twenty-firſt the king came 
to the houſe of peers, and delivered to the chan- 
cellor a written addreſs to both houſes, which was 
read to the following effect: his majeſty thanked 
his faithful ſubjects for the zeal they had mani- 
feſted in defence of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion: 
ſome conditions of the peace, he obſerved, were 
not fully executed, and that the whole might, 
therefore, be conſidered as precarious till the pre- 
{cnt treaties could be guaranteed by defenſive alli- 
ances; he obſerved, that the Pretender threatened 
again to interrupt the tranquillity of his domi- 
nions ; that great part of the trade of the nation 
was already rendered impracticable, and that if 
the evil was not ſpeedily repaired, the deſtruction 
of the navigation and manufactures of England 
muſt enſue ; and that fince the ceſſation of arms, 
a very great addition had been made to the public 
debts, He then informed the commons, that the 
revenues formerly granted were ſo incumbered and 


alienated, that the produce of the funds was not | 


equal to the ſupport of the civil government; and 
that fince his people were ſo happy as to have a 
prince of Wales, an'expence would be neceffarily 
incurred, to which the nation had not been accuſ- 
tomed for many years; and theſe circumſtances 
his majeſty hoped, would be taken under the ſe- 
rious confideration of his faithful commons. He 
obſerved, that this being the firſt ſeſſion in his 
reign, all the ſtates of Europe impatiently wait- 


ed for the reſult of the parliamentary deliberati- || 


ons; exhorted them not to permit party conten- 


tions and animoſities, to divert their attention | 


from the common intereſt of their country ; and 
concluded with ele them, that the civil and 
religious conſtitution of church and ſtate, and the 


happineſs and proſperity of his people, ſhould be. 


the invariable rule of his government, and the 
principal care of his whole life, 
On the ninth of April, general Stanhope pre- 


ſented to the houſe of commons fourteen volumes, 
containing all the papers relating to the late nego- 
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| Ctatiohs of peace gnd commerce; and the gene- 
ral moved, that the ſaid papers be referred to a 


ſelect committee of twenty perſons, who ſhould. 


be directed to arrange the articles under their pro- 


per heads, and make a report of them to the houſe, 


Previous to this, lord Bolingbroke retired to the 
continent, leaving a letter in juſtification of his 
conduct, which had been the ſubject of very ſe- 
vere animadverſion *. . . 

The houſe of commons now determined to aug- 
ment the allowance before granted to his majeſty, 
fo as to increaſe the ſum to ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds; and a committee of ſecrecy was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the conduct of the late mi- 
niſtry, and directions were given, that the report 
ſhould be printed, and ſent to the returning of- 
ficers of every city and borough. A reſolution 
was likewiſe formed to impeach lord Bolingbroke, 
the earl of Oxtord, the duke of Ormond, and the 
earl of Strafford, of high treaſon, and other crimes 
and mifdemeanors ; for which purpoſe bills were 
prepared, and received the royal aſſent. 

On the twentieth of July, the king informed 
his parliament, that “he had received certain 
„ advices of an attempt preparing abroad in fax 
“ your of the Pretender, and gave the royal aſ- 
“ ſent to the bill for preventing tumultuous aſ= 
„ ſemblies, and that concerning the Quakers af= 
« firmation inſtead of an oath.” 

Addreſſes expreſſive of loyalty and affection 
were now preſented by the parliament, the com- 
mon-council of London, and the counties and 
corporations of England. The Habeas Corpus 
act was ſuſpended by parliament for fix months. 
The duke of Powis, the earl of Jerſey, the lords 
Lanſdown and Dunbar, and other ſuſpicious per- 
ſons, were apprehended ; the coaſts were ſtrictly 


guarded, and an expreſs ſent to the States Gene- 


ral, for diſpatching their forces agrecable to their 
engagement. a | 
At this period the earl of Mar, who at the de- 
ceaſe of queen Anne was ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland, and was one of the firſt who made pro- 
teſfions of loyalty to king George, expecting to 
be powerfully reinforced from England, begart 
to act openly in North Britain. But being diſap- 
pointed of the encouragement and ſupport that 
had been promiſed him, he retired in diſguſt to 


the place of his nativity, and urged by ambition 


and reſentment, reſolved to take an active part 
in the Pretender's intereſts. With ſuch unabating 
perſeverance did he proſecute his deſign, that on 
the ſixth of September the adventurer's ſtandard 
was erected in Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, and ſe- 
veral other towns; and about fix thouſand men ap- 
peared in arms, determined to ſupport his claim. 
A ſtrong party of the rebels made an attempt 
to ſurprize the caſtle of Edinburgh ; but by the 
prudence of colpnel Stuart, governor of the for- 
treſs, they were repulſed with confiderable loſs. 
About this time died Lewis XIV, King of 
France, and this event proved fo alarming to the 
rebels, that great numbers of them were deſirous 
of poſtponing all further meaſures till the Pre- 
tender ſhould have landed in England; but en- 


| couraged by the hope, thatan inſurre&ion wauld 


be fomented in their favour in England, it was 
decided by a majority, that at all hazards the en- 
terprize ſhould be attempted, 
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»The celebrated marquis of Wharton, and Dr. Burnety 


biſhop of Saliſbury, died this year. © 
| 5 R The 
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he dukes of Argyle and Roxborough, the 
earl of Sunderland, the marquifles of Annandale 


and Tweedale, and ſeveral other Scottiſh noble- 


men, repaired to the north, in order to collect 
their vaſlals, and exert their utmoſt intereſt to 
oppoſe the Pretender; and the duke of Argyle 
was appointed commander in chief of all the 
forces in Scotland. 


The earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Forſter; 


with about two hundred and fifty more rebels, ren- 
dezvouzed at Plainfield, adjacent to Rothbury, 
where in a ſhort time they were joined by about 
thirty horſemen under lord Widdrington, and 
another party of horſemen from Scotland ; and 
they . proclaimed the Pretender at Warkworth, 
Morpeth, and Hexham, with the uſual formali- 
ties. But upon the approach of general Carpen- 
ter, at the head of ſeveral regiments of cavalry 
and infantry, the enemy was thrown into ſuch con- 
ſternation, that they debated whether it would be 
moſt prudent to maintain their ground, or avoid 
an engagement. The former meaſure was ſtrongly 
recommended by Mr. Mackintoſh, who urged, 
that the longer the battle was poſtponed, the more 
formidable would become the power they had to 
encounter; but Forſter, their general, and the 
other principal officers, were for deferring the bat- 


tle till they ſhould be joined by a ſtrong body of 


horſe; and therefore they marched to Longhoolm, 
Brampton, Penrith, Appleby, Kendal, Kirby, 
Dounſdale, and Lancaſter, and in moſt of thoſe 
towns proclaimed the Pretender in the uſual man- 
ner. | | 5 

In their march towards Preſton, the rebels were 


joined by about fifteen hundred men from Lan- 


caſhire. Upon their arrival at Preſton, they uſed 
their beſt endeavours to fortify themſelves in the 
town, being apprized of. the approach of the 
king's forces under the command of general Wills. 
Upon the arrival of the royaliſts, the proper diſ- 
poſitions were made for ſecuring the ſeveral ave- 
nues to the town, and an attack was made 1n re- 
gular form. At firſt the king's troops were greatly 
annoyed by the enemy's ſhot from the windows 
and tops of houſes, and other buildings ; but the 
royaliſts having ſet fire to the houſes at each end 
of the town, and received a confiderable reinforce- 
ment, the rebels were ſo difpirited, that they ſo- 
licited a ceſſation of hoſtilities, and prefently after 
ſubmitted at diſcretion. The royaliſts ſuſtained a 
loſs of about a hundred and thirty men; but the 
number of ſlain on the part of the rebels, cannot 
%% ᷣͤ 4; 

_ Equal ſucceſs attended the king's army in the 
ſouthern parts of the iſland, On the day of the 
ſurrender of the rebels at Preſton, was fought the 
remarkable battle of Dumblain. Upon receiving 
intelligence that the duke of Argyle had returned 
from Lothian to Stirling, the earl of Mar, com- 
mander in chief of the Pretender's forces, had re- 
tired to his camp at Perth; but being reinforced 
by the northern clans, under the earl of Seaforth, 
and thoſe of the weſt under general Gordon, he 
reſolved to croſs the Forth with all poſſible expe- 
dition; and after. forming a junction with his 
ſouthern confederates, to march immediately into 
e eee, ia: a 

Marching to Auchterardere, he there reviewed 
and encamped his army. Argyle, whoſe army 


a 


J . The ſame lord who was executed on 'Tower-hill, for 
being concerned in the rebellion of 1745. His lordſhip 


> 
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had been reinforced by ſome regiments of dtas 
goons from Ireland, being apprized of the ene⸗ 
my's intention, determined to offer him battle 5 
the neighbourhood of Dumblain. In purſuance 
of this deſign, he paſſed the Forth at Stirling, on 
the twelfth of the month, and encamped with his 
left wing at the village of Dumblain, and his 
right towards Sheriff- moor. The enemy approach. 
Ted within two miles of the duke's camp, their 
force amounting to nine thouſand horſe and foor 
and remained in the order of battle till break of 
day. 3 
The duke being informed in the morning that 
the adverſe army was in motion, he drew up bis 
troops, whoſe number did not exceed three thou. 
ſand five hundred men, upon the heights of Dum. 
blain, where he ſoon perceived that he was great! | 
out-flanked both on the right and left, The 
clans forming the center and right wing of the 
rebel army, headed by their chiefs, Clanroland 
and Glengary, ſo furiouſly attacked the left wing 
of the royalifts, ſword in hand, that in a few mi- 
| nutes they were entirely routed with great ſlaugh- 
ter ; and general Wetham, who commanded them, 
rode at full ſpeed to Stirling, declaring, that the 
rebels had obtained a compleat victory, : 
In the mean time the duke, who commanded on 
the right, attacked the left of the enemy, and drove 
them before him as far as the water of Allan, be- 
ing a ſpace of two miles; though, during the pur- 
ſuit, they ten times turned about with intention 
to rally. Brigadier Wightman followed with 
three battalions of infantry, in order to ſupport 
the duke; and the right wing of the rebel army 
returned from the purſuit of Wetham's troops, 
and formed in the rear of Wightman. | 
In the mean time Wightman having faced 
about, and taken poſſeſſion of ſome incloſures, 
was joined by the duke of Argyle. Each army 
was in ſight of the other for a confiderable time, 
without ſtriking a blow; and in the evening the 
rebels retired to Ardoch, and the duke towards 
Dumblain. On the following day his grace march- 
ed back to the field of battle, carried off the 
wounded, and retreated to Stirling, with four pieces 
of cannon, which the enemy had left. Of the 
rebels about eight hundred were ſlain, and of the 
king's troops about five hundred; and both par— 
ties, as is not unuſual, claimed the honour of the 
victory, _. | vs | 
About this time lord Lovat * took the impor- 
tant fortreſs of Inverneſs. from the rebels, by 
which a free communication was opened with the 
north of Scotland, where a large body of vailals 
had been raiſed by the earl of Sunderland. The 
earl of Seaforth and the marquis of Huntley aban- 
doned the rebels, to ſecure their own eſtates, and 
ſoon afterwards ſubmitted to the king. Many of 
the Frazers followed the example of their leader, 
Lovat, in declaring. againſt the Pretender; and as 
no farther battle was expected, the .ctans began 
to diſperſe... Md 8 
The States of Holland having ſent ſix thouſand 
troops to England, according to treaty, they were 
diſpatched to Scotland, to which kingdom gene- 
ral Cadogan repaired, * with brigadier Petit, and 
« .fix other engineers; and a train of - artillery 
« was ſhipped at the Tower for that country, 
&© the duke of Argyle being determined to drive 
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was famous for changing fides, and appeared, throughout 
| his whole life, a man devoid of all principles of . — 


— 
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« the earl of Mar out of Perth, to which town, 
« with the remains of his army, he had retired 
« for ſhelter.” _ ; | 

In the mean time, the Pretender made prepa- 


-ations for viſiting Scotland; though, if his intel- 


ligence was good, he muſt have known that his 
affairs in that country were in a very hopeleſs fitua- 
tion. He burried through France in diſguiſe, 
and embarking in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, land- 


ed at Peterhead on the twenty-ſecond of Septem- 


ber, having in his train the marquis of Tinmouth, 
ſon of the duke of Berwick, and five other gen- 
tlemen. Thence he haſtened to Fetteroſſe, where 
he was met by the earl of Mar, the earl mariſchal, 
and about thirty noblemen and gentlemen, He 
was proclaimed at this place, and his declaration, 
dated at Commercy, * was printed and diſperſed 
« in all parts of that neighbourhood ; and here, 
« likewife, he received addreſſes from the epiſ- 
« copal clergy, and the laity of that communion, 
« in the dioceſe of Aberdeen *.“ 

| | The Pretender marched to Perth on 
eninth of January, where he review- 
ed the forces that had been raifed for his ſervice, 
and expreſſed great ſatisfaction at the Highland 
dreſs, which he had never before ,ſeen. Thence 
he proceeded to Scoon, where he publiſhed ſeve- 
ral proclamations, particularly, one for a conven - 
tion of the ſtates, and another for his coronation; 
and aſſumed other acts of royalty, which ended 
almoſt as ſoon as they commenced; for towards 
the end of the month, the duke of Argyle, aſ- 
« fiſicd by lieutenant-general Cadogan, and other 
« general offices, who were ſent down to him, 
& and reinforced by a good train of artillery, and 
&« the Dutch troops lately landed, marched from 
« Stirling to attack the rebels at Perth, who no 
longer expected affiſtance from France; upon 


A. D. 1716. th 


« his approach they abandoned the place, and 


« retired with the Pretender to Dundee, and 
“from thence to Montroſe ; where, finding they 
e were cloſely purſued by the king's forces, on 
“February the fourteenth, the Pretender, with 
te the earls of Mar and Melfort, the lord Drum- 


„ mond, and ſome other chiefs, found means to 


* make their eſcape in a French ſhip which lay 
there; ſoon after which the rebels diſperſed, 
* ſome ſubmitted, and ſqme were taken priſoners.” 
The Pretender ſteered for the coaſt of Norway, 
in order to avoid the Engliſh cruizers, and in five 
days time landed at Gravelin ; and the chief of 
the rebel priſoners being conducted to London, 
the houſe of commons began to think of the moſt 
effectual method of proſecuting the offenders. 
They firſt expelled Mr. Forſter the houſe, and 
then impeached the earls of Derwentwater, Nithiſ- 
dale, Carnwath and Wintoun, and the lords Wid- 
drington, Nairn, and Kenmuir. * Theſe noble- 


men being brought to the bar of the houſe of 


* lords, heard the articles of impeachment read 
* 0n the tenth of January, and were ordered. to 


* _ 
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* On the morning of the twenty-ſecond of April, 1715, 


Was a total eclipſe of the ſun, a circumſtance that had not 
näppened for ſome centuries in this country; when the dark- 


neſs, for a ſmall ſpace, was ſuch, that ſeveral ſtars appear- 
ed, and the birds betook themſelves to reſt, as if it had 


deen a new night, The moon grew fainter and fainter, 
25 the advanced over the fun's diſk; the total darkneſs 
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put in their anſwers on the ſixteenth. The im- 
% peachments being lodged, the lower houſe or- 
* dered a bill to be brought in to continue the 
© ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act ſix months 
longer; then they prepared another: to attaitit 
* lord John Drummond, the earls of Mar and Lin- 
5 lithgow, and the marquis of Tullibardine.”- | 
All the lords pleaded guilty except Widdring- 
ton, who defired farther time to prepare for his 
defence, and the reſt received ſentence of death 
on the ninth of February. | £51 
The ladies Nithiſdale and Nairn, without any 
formal introduction, found means to caſt them» 
ſelves at the king's feet, as he paſſed through the 
apartments of the palace; and with tears implored 
his mercy on their wretched huibands ; but their 
application was not atrended with ſucceſs, Lady 
Derwentwater, attended by the ducheſſes of Cleve- 
land and Bolton, and other ladies of rank, was in- 
troduced to the king, and beſought his clemency; 
but it did not appear that ſhe received a favous 
rable anſwer ; for ſhe afterwards attended in the 
lobby of the houſe of peers, with the wives of the 
other noble convicts, and many ladies of rank, 
and intreated, but in vain, the interference of 
their lordſhips ; and on the following day they pe- 
titioned both houſes of - parliament, but with no 


Lal 


| better ſucceſs. 


The duke of Richmond, who was related to 
lord Derwenwater, delivered a petition from him 


to the houſe of lords; but at the ſame time de- 


clared, that he ſhould. oppoſe the ſolicitation +. 


Other peers, influenced by motives of humanity, 


preſentented petitions from the reſt of the rebel 
lords; and the earl of Derby expreſſed particu- 


lar compaſſion for the numerous family of lord 


Nairn. 


Lord Townſend, and the reſt of the Whigs, 
violently oppoſed the reading the petitions ; but 
humanity prevailing, they were read, and the 
houſe agreed to an addreſs, praying the king to 
reprieve ſuch of the convicts as might merit his 
clemency ; to which his majeſty. replied, that on 
the preſent, and all other occaſions, he would con- 


ſult the dignity of his crown, and the ſafety: of 


his ſubjects. 00 
Orders were iſſued for the execution of Der- 
wentwater, Kenmuir, and Nithiſdale; but his 
majeſty was pleaſed to grant a reſpite to the others 
till the ſeventh of March. Nithiſdale effected an 
eſcape in the apparel of a woman, his mother hav- 
ing contrived to ſupply him with the diſguiſe . 
On the twenty-fourth of February, Kenmuir and 
Derwentwater were beheaded upon Tower-hill. 
The earl of Wintoun was brought to trial, and 
being found guilty, received ſentence of death. 
When the land-tax bill received the royal af- 
ſent, the king informed the parliament, that his 
army had, at length, compelled the Pretender to 
fly from Scotland, and that he had ſince landed 


at Grayclin in France, 


e 
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non was much obſerved by Dr. Halley, Mr. Whiſton, and 


all our eminent aſtronomers, who had before, with great 
exactneſs, calculated the manner of it. 7 
+ This was an inſtance of firm patriotiſm; that ſeems in- 
herent in the houſe of Richmond, and does great honour to 
his grace's memory. He delivered the petition: as, a rela- 


tion; he oppoſed the prayer of it as a patriot. 


came on inſtantaneouſly, as when a candle is extinguiſhed t It has been generally thought, that the king connived 
night, as ſoon as the eaſtern limb (or rim) of the ſun was þ| at, and even favoured this eſcape, from motives of huma- 
Out Gvered; as did the light in the ſame manner, when the nity. n ONE TO „ 

on lelt its weſtern limb. This extraordinary Phænome- 


* 
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On the ſeventeenth of April a commiſſion was 
held in the court of Common-Pleas, preparatory 


to the trials of Forſter, brigadier Mackintoſh, and. 


twenty of their aſſoeiates. Forſter eſcaped from 
Newgate, and retired to the continent; the others 
pleaded not guilty, and were allowed three weeks 
to prepare for their trials. The judges appointed 
to try the rebels at Liverpool, pronounced a con- 
ſiderable number of them guilty of high treaſon; 
Two and twenty of them were executed at Preſ- 
ton, Mancheſter, and Wigan; and about a thou- 
ſand priſoners ſubmitted to the clemency of the 
king, and petitioned for tranſportation. 

A ſuſpicion having fallen upon Pitts, the keeper 
of Newgate, that he had connived at the eſcape 
of Forſter, he was arraigned at the Old-Bailey, 
but acquitted of the charge. After the trial of 


Pitts, brigadier Mackintoſh, and ſeveral other 


priſoners, engaged in a confederacy to eſcape 
from Newgate, which they effected by overpow- 
_ ering the keeper, turnkeys, and centinels 
Of the remaining priſoners, a conſiderable num- 
ber were found guilty, four or five of whom were 
| hanged, drawn and quartered ; and among theſe 
was William Paul, a clergyman, who in a ſpeech 


to the populace at the place of execution, de-| 


clared himſelf a fincere and true member of 
« the church of England, but not of the revo- 
« lution, ſchiſmatical church, whoſe biſhops had 
& abandoned the king, and ſhamefully given up 
cc their ecclefiaftical rights, by ſubmitting to the 
« unlawful, invalid, lay deprivations authorized 
ic by the prince of Orange; yet it appears, that 
this man's fear of death got the better of his re- 
ſolution ;' for he preſented a petition, declaring 
his ſorrow for his crime, and begged pardon of 
God, his king, and his country. 

The ſpirit of diſaffection ſtill continued as vi- 
olent as ever, and the miniſtry, apprehenſive that 
the approaching general election might give too 
much power to the Jacobites and Tories, had re- 
courſe to a very extraordinary expedient to fruſ- 
trate their views. The duke of Devonſhire re- 
_ preſented to the houſe of peers, © that triennial 

« elections ſerved to keep up party diviſions ; to 
raiſe and foment feuds in private families; to 
produce ruinous expences, and give occafion 
to the cabals and intrigues of foreign princes ; 
that it became the wiſdom of ſuch an auguſt 
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might be attended with the moſt dangerous 
conſequences, eſpecially in the preſent temper 
of the nation, while the ſpirit of rebellion ſtill 
remained unconquered, and ſeemed only to wait 
for a freſh opportunity to diſplay itſelf with 
more- uncontrouled violence than ever : that as 
the election of a new parliament, which by 
the triennial act was faſt approaching, was the 
© moſt favourable juncture the Jacobites could 

expect, he thought it abſolutely neceſſary to 
deprive them * that reſource ; and that for 


this purpoſe, he begged leave to propoſe a bill 
for enlargin 


being read. He was ſeconded by the earls of 
Dorſet and Rockingham, the duke of Argyle, 
the lord I ar other leaders of the 
« Whig party ; but the motion was oppoſed by 
« the Tories, particularly by the earls of Abing- 
& don, Nottingham, and Paulet | 


The earl of Dorſet remarked, that the triennial 


act was a new law, and an altergtion of the old 


the continuance of parliament, || 
and defired that the houſe would conſent to its 


aſſembly, to apply a remedy to an evil which | 


tion. 


—— 


% to what was intended: they might be 
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conſtitution; that the experience of twenty years 
had proved, that the law was productive of 4 
conveniencies, which it was the duty of parlia- 
ment to remove; that it indiſputably ſowed the 
ſeeds of corruption, it being known to the houſe 
that there were great numbers of people in the 
kingdom, who derived their whole means of ſub. 
ſiſtence from being employed to bribe corporati- 


ons; that a recent inſtance of this had occurred; 


for by the arts of corruption, the late adminiſtra. 
tion had procured a parliament, which gave fanc. 
tion to moſt of their wicked meaſures, that had 


nearly ſacrificed the commerce and liberties of the 


kingdom; that triennial elections were deſtructive 
of all family intereſt, and ſubjected the conſtitu- 
tion to the caprice of the multitude ; and that 
by triennial elections, the nation had but a trien.. 
nial government, which he confidered as but little 
better than no government. 
Lord Carteret was of opinion, that the rights 
and liberties of the people were beſt ſecured by 
frequent parliaments z but the bill under conſi- 


deration, he obſerved, was not calculated to op- 


poſe frequent ſeſſions, but only to prevent fre- 
quent elections: it was ſuggeſted in the preamble 
of the bill, “ that there was a reſtleſs Popiſh fac. 
ce tion, deſigning and endeavouring to renew the 
& rebellion within theſe kingdoms ;”” and this 
was a matter, his lordſhip faid, deſerving the moſt 
ſerious confideration of the houſe; that the laſt 
was more unnatural and iniquitous than any pre- 
ceding rebellion ; for all former rebellions had 
been fomented and maintained under the pretext 


of obtaining liberty, but the deſign of the laſt 


was to reduce the nation to a ſtate of the moſt ab- 
ject ſlavery; that though our foreign allies did 


not expect the bill, if paſſed into a law, it muſt 


neceſſarily afford them great ſatisfaction; for ex- 
perience had convinced them, that the beſt con- 
certed meaſures might be rendered abortive by 
different parliaments, influenced by different ad- 
miniſtrations; if, therefore, ſome ſecurity was 
not given them for the due performance of the 
treaties then negociating with them, they would 
probably apprehend, that the popular tumult at- 
tending a general election, would entirely fruſtrate 
all the ſchemes that were then under contempla- 


The earl of Nottingham argued againſt the 
bill, that it would tend to inflame rather than 
appeaſe the ſpirit of diſcontent that prevailed 
among the populace; that it indicated a total want 
of confidence in the people, and implied a deſire 
of ſecuring obedience to the government by means 
of terror. 'The earl ſaid, he did not believe that 
any man in the kingdom would dare to infinuate, 


| that his majeſty had no proſpe& of obtaining the 


affections of his people; that upon his acceſſion 
to the throne, he was congratulated with univer- 
ſal acclamation and applauſe. The cauſe of the 
averſion to the preſent government, he ſaid, was 
induſtriouſly concealed ; but he hoped and belicv- 
ed, that the houſe had been greatly miſled by ex- 
aggerated accounts of the popular diſſatisfaction 
and reſentment, His lordſhip then obſerved, that 
the rebellion was, at length, totally ſuppreſſed 
but if it was thought that there were ſtill any 
ſigns of diſcontent among the people, the paſſing 
the bill in queſtion would only tend to increaſe 
them: that, “ with reſpect to foreign potentates, 
6 the bill might produce an effect quite contrary 
deterred 
6 from 
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ce from enteriyg into any engagements with Great- 
Britain, when informed by the preamble to this 
« bill, that the Popiſh faction was ſo dangerous 
« as to threaten deſtruRtion-ro the government ; 
« they would apprehend. that the adminiſtration | 
ce was ſo weak, As to Want ſo extraordinary a, pro- 
 « vifion for irs ſafety : that the gentlemen of Bri [| conſiderable majority... 5 0 tO, + 
„ tain were not to be truſted : and that the good || The lords Guerpley1 and, Finch, with Meſlrs. 
i affections of the people were reſtrained within || Hungerford, Shippen, and Freeman, oppoſed this 
« the linwits of the houſe, of commons; that this || bill in the. houſe of commons, where it was de- 
4 bill, far froth Preventing the expence of clec- || fended by Mr, Hampden, Mr. Lyddal, Six Jobn 
« tions, would rather increaſe it, and redes Brownlow, 1140 Richard, Steele. It was ob- 
« every ſpecies of corruption ; for the value of a ſetved by Mr. Lyddal, that if they loſt this op- 
e ſeat wonld always be in proportion to the du- (= Nectar eight poſſibly never find ano- 
t ration of a parliament, and the purchaſe would“ ther, at lea o good a one, not only to con- 
ce riſe accordingly : that frequent pärliaments ““ quer, but IP to extirpate, that ſpirit of Ja- 
| , cobitiſm which had infeſted the nation, and had 
« of the kingdom, aſcertained in the practice of || ©, more than, once broughz it to che yery,briok of 
© many: aden; that the, reaſons urged far contir 1 * defiruction.;, tha Ange, thergtore hay hack wien 
« quin %o much danger nd difficulty, feeured their re- 
| **, gion, laws, and lüberties, When, all was at 
:« duct of the miniſtry, . be made much ſtronger [“ ſtake, from the treachery, of the late miniſtry, 
& before the end of that term, for continuing, and the unaccquntable proceedings of the laſt 
e and even perpetuating their legiſlative power, “ triennial parligment,, why ſhould. they run the 
« to the abſolute ſubverſion of the third eſtate of |] ** riſk, of havipg a, new one ſoon, firſt qhoſen by 
e the realm: and finally that this bill evidently “ French money, and then yoted,: by, French di- 
« tended to increaſe the power of the ſovereign, erections ;, eſpecially as the king and his parlia- 
« by furniſhing” bis miniſters with ſuch an excel, e ment were exerting their united efforts for the 
e lent opportunity of corrupting the members of © good of the public, and in order to retrieve 
e parliament; but that numberleſs inſtances in ( the honour of the nation? why ſhould they 
e the Engliſn hiſtory concurred to prove, that (“ not continue longer together, that they might 
the crown was always a ſufferer by attempts to || *© finiſh what they had ſo unanimouſly, and hap- 
« eplarge its prerogative.” . . ©. © || pily begun? in fine, that the electors and peo- 
This ſpeech was replied to by the duke of Ar- ple of all the boroughs in England, having for 
gyle, who could not agree with the former ſpeaker, || ** ſeveral years paſt been bribed. and preached into 
as to the origin or concluſion” of the rebellion, || * the Pretender's intereſt, and a diſlike of the 
He obſerved, that “ notwithſtanding the artful || © Proteſtant ſucceſſion, it became rather a matter 
„e ſuggeſtion, that the king had been received ||** of neceſſity than choice, to apply, to ſo extra- 
e with the general acclamations of his people, it“ ordinary a diſcaſe, the only remedy that ſeem- 


it neceflary, he could produce a number of 
„ proofs 3. and therefore he was not in the leaſt 
en ſurprized, that there appeared already ſo much 
1 10 » AMONng.a certain party, over a Fhpepring 
„% ſinnef. 5 r ſeyeral other, debates, the queſ- 
tion was put, and carried in the affirmative, by. a 
e | TR. 5 


. 
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e was certain, that whatever arts were ufed by || ** ed likely to effect its cure. 


«the laſt miniſtry to blind and deceive the peo- Mr. Hampden. made ſome deductions from the 
« ple, defigns had been formed to bring in the || Engliſh hiſtory, tending to prove, that © nothin 
« Pretender, long before. his majeſty's acceſſion || *© could be more talſe and ill-founded than the 
« tothe throne : that the diſappointment of theſe “ opinion that was commonly received, that tri- 
« defigns was entirely owing, to Providence, for, 0 ennial parliaments were an eſſential part of the 
had the conſpirators thrown off the matk ſooner, ||. Engliſh conſtitution z et 1 acknowledged, 
&« and improved the ferment which their emiſſa- that ,** frequent meetings of parliament were, to 
« ries had raiſed in the nation at the laſt election, (“ be confidered in that light; but, this, he affirm- 
« it was extremely probable, that their wicked“ ed, was only to be underſtpod of frequent ſeſ- 
« deſigns for defeating the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ||* fions, not of frequent elections.“ He then en- 
had been rendered effectual: that he wonder-|| deavoured to prove, that. “ triennial - parliaments 
« ed, therefore, his lordſhip could be puzzled to. || * had been attended with infinitely greater incon- 


L « find out the cauſe of the preſent diſaffection, as. veniencies than thoſe which were called only 

7 * 1t plainly proceeded from the falſe repreſenta- || once in ſeven, years; that far from, checking, 

S tions of things and perſons, which had been “ they ſerved rather to FREONTage the ſpirit of ve- 

induſtriouſſy ſpread” abroad, both before and || nality and corruption; and that they kept the 
cc 


knee his majeſty's arrival: that with reſpect toe nation in a continual ferment, the ſpace of three | 
the allegation. of the rebellion being extinguiſh- * years not being ſuſficient to heal thoſe feuds 
ed, he acknowledged that he was of a very dif- ““ and animoſities which were occaſioned by each 
terent opinion: that the rebels had only re- “e ſucceſſive election.“ He ſaid, it had been al- 
moved their head quarters from Perth to Paris, ledged, that „ the reaſon, of, reviving ſeptennial 
or St. Germain's; but their emiffaries in Great- “ parliaments was, becauſe the majority of the 
Britain were {till as buſy and inſolent as ever, «preſent parliament were Whigs; and though 
. and waited only for 4 kremh opportunity to re- © 1t was allowed, that this parliament had acted 
Þ new the inſurrection, and favour an invaſion 6e for the ſervice of the king and nation, the pra- 
> ns as he was not ſo well read in hiſtory as | ” ceedings of the laſt parliament 2 7 ſaid to be 
4 nat noble lord, he would confine himſelf to d as deſerving of the good opinion o his majeſty 
what had happened in his own time; and faid, “ and the people, as thoſe. of the- preſent; that, 
* he bad obſerved, that his lordſhip had, by (“e in proof of this, aſſertion, it was urged, that 
turns, oppoſed whatever had been offered, ei- the Tories ranted the civil liſt : that, he ac- 
4 ter for the intereſts of the crown, or the liber- (e knowledged, . was true; but he affirmed, that 
ties of the people: that of this aflertion, were * his majeſty would 75 have had it, mes of | 
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|< claimed by ſuch methods às were moſt agree. 
“ able to his own inclinations.” .. 125 
On the tenth of June, the diſaffected party dit 
III tas (i Jo iiOnI did 14. 14 Ii ite:dits $3 * 
tinguined themſelves hy wearing white roſes; aud 
the people of Oxford ener, avowed their 
ſentiments by this diſtinction, © They broke ſuch 
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cc they had not granted it.“ Speaking of the ap- 
plauſe with which the people had received their | 
ſovereign, he aſked, 4 why that ſatisfaction had 
. ceaſed fo ſoon : had the king dene Ay thing to 
e forfeit the affectionns of his people, or had his 


13 


— 


- « miniſters? if his miniſters, why had the ſpirit 


ce of patriotiſm been ſo much wanting in gentle- 
ce men, as not to repreſent to his majeſty, or to 
ct the parliament, the crimes of thoſe whom he 
-« employed in his ſervice? but if no real cauſe 
4c for theſe diſcontents had been given, either by 
c the king or his miniſters, then thoſe who pre- 
e tended ſuch a zeal for the king and his ſervice 
-6c 
part, and meant nothing ſo little as what they 


houſe ought to confider the preſent ſſtuation of 
the minds of the people: how exaſperated ane 


thoſe who had ſo fatally concerted the ruin of 


bellion, and how induſtrioufly a falſe and ma- 


bill were, to diſpoſe the people to follow their 
occupations, by taking from them, for a time, 
the opportunity of diſtracting each other by 
elections; to deprive ſuch as had the will of the 
power of giving any new diſturbance to the go- 
vernment ; to prevent another rebellion, there, 
being juſt as much reaſon to expect one this 
year, as there was the foregoing : to diſappoint 
the treacherotis' defigns of thoſe who had ſworn 


that may have been formed by the regent of 


approach of them, might raiſe a ferment in the 
minds of the people; and to procure to the 
clergy an interval from politics, that they may 
be better able to take care of their flocks, in 
ec the manner which the ſcripture has preſcribed.” 
There were other arguments uſed on both fides 
the queſtion ; when at 1 57 the queſtion being 
Put, the bill paffed, and the king gave his aſſent 
to it ſoon after. We have been the more parti- 
-cular in the account of this famous bill, becauſe 
ſo very extraordinary and intereſting both in its 
origin and its conſequen cee. 
The king now wiſhed to pay a viſit to his Ger- 
man dominions; but a clauſe in the act for the 


farther limitation of the crown, reſtraining him 
from leaving the kingdom, this clauſe was re- 


pealed by a new bill. 1 | 

The king met the parliament on the twenty- 
fixth of June, when he. expreſſed his ſatis faction 
at the bills they had paſſed, for defeating the de- 
ſigns of the diſaffected, and encouraging the friends 
of the preſent eſtabliſhment and the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. He hinted, that his moderation in 
puniſhing the rebels, had given proofs of his 
wiſhes to govern in the moſt lenient method; but 


faid, 4c he was ſorry to find, that the many in- 
roduced | 


© no other effect, than to encourage the Jacobites 
authority and 


« ſtances of mercy he had ſhewn, had F 
56 to renew their inſults upon his au 


« the laws of the kingdom, and to act with ſuch. 
* folly and madneſs, as if they intended to con- 


— 


* 


vinee the world, that they were got to be re- 


ef} ; 
to the king, and rn in arms againſt him, or 
abetted ſuch as had: to diſconcert any ſcheme 


licious report of the church being in danger, | 
had been propagated in the nation: that the 
motives which induced him to contend for the 


France, or by any other prince, to diſturb 
Great-Britain, at a time when elections, or the 


— 


at his firſt arrival, had acted 'a hypocritical | 
now ſo © openly profeſſed. He faid, that the 


ſet of them were, at the neceſſary proſecution of 


their country; to what a degree that reſtleſs 
ſpirit had influenced the people in the late re- | 


t windows of the City as we 


— 
2 


kigg, d duke. 
Portland was advanced to a dukedem; Sir 


5 Ws OL the 5 were illuminated on the 
King's bitth-day, and ſuch as were not lighted. on 
the anhiverſary of Charles's reſtoration. 
'** Erneſt, biſhop of Oſnaburgh, brother to the 
was now created duke of Vork; the earl. of 
St. John was created baren of Batterſea ; the duke 
of Devonſhire was conſtituted preſident of the 
council; and ſome other promotions took place, 
The king having appointed the prince of Wales 
uardian of the kingdom during his: abſence, em- 
barked at Grapeſenf on the leyenth of July, two 
days after which he landed in Holland, and pro- 
| ceeded in a private manner to Hanover. 


N 8 


One of the king's principal views in his viſt 
to the continent was, to ſecure his German domi- 
nions from the king of Sweden, and. Great-Ryi. 
tain from any attempts on the part of the Pre. 
tender. The Swede, was offended that the king of 
England had joined in a confederacy, by which 
he was deprived of the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden, which the latter afterwards purchaſed: of 
the king of Denmark. On this occaſion the Pre- 
tender prevailed on Charles of Sweden, to form a 
defign of placing him on the throne of Great- 
Ho 3 ot Ml 17 OPTI 

|. This determined the king to make ſuch: al- 
liances as might fruſtrate the deſign; and knoy- 
ing that the duke of Orleans T5 a view to the 
crown of France, if the young king, who was a 
fickly child, ſhould die without iſſue; and think- 
ing likewiſe that Philip of Spain would diſpute 
the ſucceſſion, he founded the duke's inclinations 
reſpecting an increaſe of his intereſt in Holland, 
and found him eager to embark in a ſcheme of 
this nature. 5 1 | 

General Cadogan for England, the abbe de 
Bois for France, and the penſionary Heinſius en 
the part of Holland, had the adjuſtment of this 
freaty, which was agreed to without heſitation by 
the regent, The ſtipulations of it were, that 
* the Pretender ſhould be immediately removed 
& from Avignon to the other fide of the Alps, 
© and never be permitted to return to Lorrain or 
6e France, on any pretence whatſoever : that no 
c refuge ſhould be given to the rebellious ſubjects 
of either of the parties; and that the treaty of 
& Utrecht, with * 4's to the demolition of Dun- 
c kirk, ſhould be fully executed to the ſatisfac- 
&« tion of his Britannic majeſty,” ; _ 
By this treaty, all places in poſſeſſion of the 
contracting powers were guaranteed, as were the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion to the throne of England, 
and that of the houſe of Orleans to the crown of 
France, to the exclufion of the houſe of Anjou: 
beſides a defenſive alliance, aſcertaining what ve 
ſels and troops ſhould be furniſhed by the other 
powers, in caſe either of the three ſhould be dif- 
turbed by foreign invaſions, or inteſtine commo- 
tions. e 5 Ge 104 * | 
The ſubjects of France were diſgu 
treaty, which was likewiſe. reprobate 


- 
* . 


ied with this 
d by the To- 


ries of England; but neither the king of the one 
country, nor the regent of the other, ſeemed to 
pay much regard to their complaints, as 
determined point, that the king 6f Spain 


a8 it was A 
ſhould 
adhere 


* 7 


ns HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
5 there & his former renunciation of the crown of 


France. 


ö 90 
* ſand more: money was advanced by the Jaco- 
* bites in Great-Britain, for defraying the ex- 


0 4 


plained vehemently againſt this proceeding, Which 


In the 


to liſten to any propoſals till Bremen and Verden 


2 * 
8 


reſolved to keep, as he had purchaſed them. 

The Swediſh miniſters at London, Paris, and 
the Hague, now correfponded with the Jacobites 
of Great-Britain, and another invaſion, more for- 
midable than the former was apprehended; for a 
ſcheme had been planned, for Charles's landing 
in England, «© with a body of twelve [thouſand | 


.« men, where he was to be joined by the male-| 


"4 contents of the united kingdoms.” .. 
His majeſty being apprized of the 
A. P. 177. intended project, returned to England 
in January, when count Gyllenburgh, the Swediſh 
ambaſſador, was ſeized, with all his papers, by 
the king's order; a circumſtance that greatly 
alarmed the other foreign miniſters, who com- 


they confidered as a violation of the law of na- 
tions. © Hereupon the ſecretaries of ſtate wrote 


letters to the foreign ambaſſadors, informing them „ 


that they ſhould be ſoon informed of the reaſon of 
this fingular proceeding. In general they appeared 
to be ſatisfied with this intimation ; but the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador expreſſed his concern, that - no other 
te way could be found to preſerve: the peace of 
& the kingdom, than that of arreſting the perſon | 
& of a public miniſter, and ſeizing all his papers, 
ec which weie the ſecret repoſitories of his maſ- 
© ter's ſecrets; and that in whatever light theſe 
© two facts might ſeem to be underſtood, they 
& yery ſenſibly wounded the law of nations.” ö 
About the ſame period the Swediſh refident in 
Holland was ſeized at Arnheim, at the requeſt 
of the king of England. He acknowledged and 
boaſted that he had planned the invaſion, which, 
he alledged, “was juſtified by the conduct of 
* king George, who had aided the princes in a 
« contederacy againſt the king of Sweden, &c.“ 
The king, on his meeting the parliament, ac- 


quainted them, that he hoped the ſucceſs with | 
which Providence had favoured him; in cruſhing | 
the late rebellion, would have effectually ſecured the 


ec 


public tranquillity, which had been equally his ob- 


ject during the receſs of parliament. His ma- 
jeſty likewiſe informed them, what other ſteps he 
had taken, and ſaid, he had given orders for lay- 
ing copies of the different Swediſh miniſters let- 
ters before them, which contained a full account 


of the projected invaſion. | | 


From theſe letters it was evident, that a defign 
had been formed for dethroning the king, and 
that the plan had been laid in the moſt artful man- 
ner. It appeared that papers had been publiſhed 
to © foment and increaſe the diſcontents of the 
« people; that the then preſent tranquillity of 
« Great-Britain was to be uſed as a pretence for 
{ obtaining a reduction of the national troops, 
and the diſmiſſion of the foreign forces.: ſhips, 
* hired in different ports; were to be affembled 
at Gottenburgh by the end of March; when the 
- eaſterly winds uſually blow; on board of theſe 
a body of eight thouſand Swediſh foot; and four 
| thouſand horſe, were to be embarked, with ar- 
tillery, arms, and ammunition for fifreen thou- 
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* By this. ſingular motion one would think, that the five| 


mean time, the king of Sweden, refuſed | 


* pence of this armament; and the whole party 
held themſelves in readineſs to rife on the firſt 
notice.“ But this plan was totally defeated by 
its timely diſcovery; and both houſes of parlia- 
ment, the convocation, the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, and the body of. difſenting miniſters, pre- 
ſented addreſſes to the king, on the happy oc- 


caſion. 


With the Oxonians the caſe was different; at 
a, meeting: of the vice- chancellor and heads of 
houſes, a motion was made to addreſs his majeſty 


on the ſuppreſſion of the late rebellion, the king's 


ſafe return, and the © favour lately ſhewn to the 
« univerfity, in omitting, at their requeſt, the 
ceremony of burning in effigy, the Devil, the 


cc 


Pope, the Pretender, the duke of Ormond, the 


earl of Mar, and others, on the anniverſary of 
his majeſty's acceſſion to the crown *.“ : 
This motion was dropped on being oppoſed b 
the Tories: but the conduct of the Oxonians be- 


.CC 


came the ſubject of a future debate in the houſe 


of peers; which ended in a reſolution, cenſuring 
the conduct of the Oxonians, on this and a fot- 
mer occaſion. | 444018 
Among other bills paſſed in this ſeſſion, was one 
to prohibit all commerce with Sweden, which met 
with the public approbation, from a reſentment 
of the conduct of the Swediſh miniſters. The 
ſums voted for the public ſervice not being deem- 
ed adequate to that purpoſe, Mr. ſecretary Stan- 
hope aſked a farther ſupply in the king's name, to 
enable his majeſty to defend the kingdom from the 
danger with which it was {till threatened from Swe- 
den. This unexpected demand occaftioned a high 
debate. Mr. Shippen ſaid, „it was a great mif- 
fortune that ſo wiſe and excellent a prince as 
e his majeſty, was as little acquainted. with the 
* methods and forms of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, as with the language of the country : that 
if he had known either, he would not have ſent 
ſuch a meffage, which was unparliamentary 
and unprecedented , and appeared to have 
been penned by ſome foreign miniſter, and then 
tranſlated into Engliſh : that fince the king's 
happy acceſhon to the throne, they had often 
been told, that his majeſty had retrieved the 
bonour and reputation of the nation; a truth 
which manifeſtly appeared in the flouriſhing 
condition of trade; but that the reaſons urged 
« for granting this ſupply, ſeemed to be incon- 
„e ſiſtent with thoſe glorious advantages which 
his majeſty had obtained for his people; and 
finally, that he could not help being of opini- 
on, that if the new alliances to be contracted, 
were ſuch as could only be obtained by ſubſi- 
dies, the nation would never be ſecured by ſuch 
« meaſures; for, whenever foreigners began to 
taſte the ſweets of Engliſh money, they would 
continue their aſſiſtance no longer than while 
they were paid for it.“ 
It was urged by Mr. Hungerford, that we had 
not any occaſion for any new alliance, eſpecially 
not for one that was to be purchaſed ; and he 
ſaid, that all the world would be aſtoniſhed, that 
a nation, a ſtrong army, and a powerful fleer, 
Which had lately been the terror of France and 
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{> of It was happy for thoſe times, if ſuck a method was un- 


worthy perſonages above-mentioned, had been deemed par- 
ular friends to the univerſity, . 


precedented: the aſking for extraordinary ſums excites no 
ſurprize at preſent, | 


Spain, 


the honour of his miniſters, | 


Spain, ſhould be now afraid of fo inconſiderable 


—_—_—_—— 


an enemy as the king of Sweden. | 
Mr. Stanhope ſaid, his majeſty was a prince of 


ſuch ſtrict integrity and delicate honour, and had 


in ſuch a variety of inſtances manifeſted an ardent 
zeal for the national welfare, that the houſe might 
reſt aſſured, his wiſdom and juſtice would dictate 
the moſt proper meaſures to be purſued in the 


. preſent exigency ; and he conceived, that the meſ- 
ſage would meet with oppoſition only from ſuch. 
as were enemies to their ſovereign, or ſuſpected || 

2452, CH Fe which the honourable gentleman had diſplayed 10 
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Mr. Lawſon expreſſed himſelf greatly offended 
by the reflection contained in this ſpeech, and 
ſaid, if the members of the houſe, whoſe ſenti- 
ments happened not to be coincident with thoſe 
of the miniſtry, were to be deemed enemies to the. 
king, he could not conceive that they could render 
their country any ſervice by their attendance in par- 


liament; and therefore thought they might return 


to their conſtituents, and leave the public money 
entirely at the diſpoſal of his majeſty, and the per- 


ſons compoſing his adminiſtration. 


Mr. Horace Walpole, Mr. Boſcawen, Sir Gil- 
bert Heathcote, and ſeveral other members, ſpoke 
in ſupport of the motion, which was as ſtrongly 
oppoſed by many of the Whigs. Mr. Robert 
Walpole was filent throughout this debate. It 
was obſerved by the ſpeaker and Mr. Smith, one 
of the tellers of the Exchequer, that they were 


willing the ſupply ſhould be granted, though 


they diſapproved of the unparliamentary mode in 
which it was demanded. The ſpeaker recom- 
mended a diſmiſſion of part of the land forces, 


and that the money ſaved thereby ſhould be ap- 


plied towards the moſt prefling exigencies of the 


ſtate; but general Mordaunt, and ſeveral other | 


members, fully expoſed the dangerous conſe- 
quences that would neceſfarily reſult from this ex- 
pedient. After ſeveral very long and highly in- 
tereſting debates, the reſolution for the tſupply 
was carried by a majority of only four voices. 


From the warmth and perſeverance with which | 


the above motion was.oppoſed, it appeared, that 
a diviſion prevailed among the miniſters. Through 
the intrigues of the earLot Sunderland, lord Town- 
ſend was removed from the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate; and he was now deprived of the lord lieu- 


tenancy of Ireland, which he had obtained upon 


his removal from his former employment. Mr. 
Robert Walpole, firſt commiſſioner of the Trea- 


ſury, and chancellor of the Exchequer ; Mr. 


Methuen, ſecretary of ſtate; and Mr. Pulteney, 
ſecretary at war, refigned their reſpective offices, 


When the bill for the ſupply came into a fur- | 


ther ſtage, Mr. Stanhope moved, that the ſum of 
two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſhould be 


granted to the king, for enabling him to fulfil | 


ſuch engagements as his majeſty ſhould deem it ex- 
pedient to form. Mr. Pujteney ſaid, the reaſon he 
had hitherto been ſilent on the ſubject under diſ- 
cuſſion was, that he deemed it inconſiſtent with 
the rules of decency, to oppoſe a motion that came 
from-the court, while he had the honour of hold- 
ing an office of great truſt in the government; but 
that having reſigned his employments, he now 
conſidered himſelf at liberty to act with the free- 
dom becoming an independent Engliſhman ; that 
he diſapproved of the manner of granting the 


ſupply, as unprecedented and inconfiſtent with | 


This appointment of Mr. Addiſon did great honour to 
thoſe who adviſed it. He had been a zealous writer in de- 
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the rules and practice of parliament ; that he 


Eat 


| 


4 


could not conceive, that the meſſage the Kin 
had ſent to the houſe, was in conſequence of th 
advice of any of his Engliſh ſubjects; but C 
truſted, that a German adminiſtration would be 
made to tremble by the reſolution of a Britiſh he. 


liament. | 


Mr. Stanhope defended his majeſty's co 
both with regard to the king of Sweden Ad ue 
ezar of Muſcovy; and moſt of the members ſeem. 
ed to be ſatisfied, with the candour and ingenuit 


conducting the vindication of his ſovereign- 

Mr. Smith replied to Mr. Stanhope, ſaying, his 
want of information relating to the foreign coh- 
cerns of the kingdom, diſqualified him for re. 


| futivg the arguments advanced by the laſt ſpeaker; 
but if the conduct of the miniſtry, with regatc 
to foreign affairs, was to be eſtimated by a com. 


pariſon with their domeſtic proceedings, they 
would not appear ſo undeſerving of reproach, ag 
they had been repreſented. He then recited, that 
when the king aſcended the throne to the univer- 


| fal ſatisfaction of all ranks of his ſubjects, no 


meaſures were purſued for preſerving the nation in 


ſa ſtate of tranquillity ; that when the rebellion 


broke out, no proclamation was publiſhed, ag 
uſual, on former occafions, of a fimilar nature 
offering pardon to thoſe who ſhould return to their 
allegiance; that when the rebellion had ſubſided 
great numbers of perſons were long detained in 
loathſome priſons, while others, who were reſtored 
to liberty, were deprived of all means of obtain- 
ing ſubſiſtence; that a ſupply had been demanded 
in an arbitrary and extraordinary manner; that 
parties and cabals had been formed for procuting 
a bill for the repeal of the act againſt occaſional 
conformity; that every opportunity had been ſeiz-. 
ed for creating popular diflenfions, and rendering 
the beſt friends of his majeſty objects of the pub- 
lic ſuſpicion and hatred, - 0 R 


In reply to Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Shute remark- 
ed, that though the king was received with ap- 
plauſe apparently univerſal, yet the ſincerity of 
that applauſe was not to be relied on, as was evi- 
dent from the rebellion that ſo ſoon afterwards 
broke out; fince it was not owing to any miſs 
conduct in the miniſtry, but to the inſurmountable 
prejudices of thoſe who would have ſacrificed all 
their civil and religious rights, rather than not 
impoſe a Popith Pretender on the kingdom. He 
was aſtoniſhed, that the laſt ſpeaker, who, he was. 
confident, condemned the rebellion as much as 
any member of the houſe, ſhould endeavour to 
throw the odium of it on thoſe who were perfectly 
innocent. He acknowledged, that the king, ſoon 
after his ſucceſſion, had made ſeveral changes in 
the miniſtry ; but they were ſuch as were dictated 
by the rules of prudence, juſtice, and gratitude : 
he had promoted thoſe who, in the moſt perilous 
times, had been his firm friends, in the room of 
thoſe who, in the” laſt reign, had attempted to 
ſtifle the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in its birth. After 
ſome other ' debates on this ſubje&, the ſum re- 

quired was voted. by a confiderable majority. 

There was almoſt a total change in the mint- 
ſtry about this period, Mr. Stanhope was raiſed 
to the office of firſt lord of the Treaſury, and 
chancellor of the Exchequer ; the earl of Sunder- 
land, and Mr. Addiſon *, were appointed ſecre- 


fence of the liberties of his country, and had one of the 
cleareſt. heads and beſt hearts in the univerſe, fb 
| 5 ee taries 


* 


taries of ſtate; the office of ſecretary at war was 
oven to Mr. Craggs; the earl of Berkeley was 
appointed firſt lord of the admiralty, on the reſig- 
nation of the ear] of Orford ; the viceroyſhip of 
Ireland was given to the duke of Bolton, whom 
the duke of Newcaſtle ſucceeded in his office of 
lord chamberlain. | 3 N 
On the ſixth of May the king informed his 
arliament, that the fleet under Sir George Byng, 
which had been appointed to watch the motions 
of the Swedes, was arrived in the Sound, ſo that 
he hoped there was no danger of an invaſion from 
that quarter: he ſaid, he had given orders for diſ- 
banding ten thouſand of his land forces, ever ſtu- 
dious to relieve his people, as far as might conſiſt 
with their ſafety. His majeſty likewiſe ſaid, he 
had given directions to prepare an act of grace, 
which he hoped would inſpire with a ſenſe of gra- 
titude thoſe who had been artfully miſled into 
treaſonable practices, and prevent them from 
ſtanding in need of ſuch a favour at any future 
time, when the granting it might not be ſo com- 
patible with the public ſafety. | 
% Proceedings had been already begun with 
regard to a reduction of the national debt, 
which was comprehended under the two heads 
of redeemable and irredeemable incumbrances. 
The firſt had been contracted with a redeem- 
able intereſt, and theſe the public had a right 
to diſcharge : the others conſiſted of longer and 
ſhorter annuities, granted for a greater or leſs 
number of years, which could not be altered 
without the conſent of the proprietors. Mr, 
Robert Walpole, when at the head of the Trea- 
ſury, had projected a ſcheme for leſſening the 
intereſt, and paying the capital of theſe national 
debts. He propoſed in the houſe of commons, 


« to reduce the intereſt of the redeemable funds, 
cc 


cc 
cc 
- 
« 
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&« annuities.” 


This plan had met with approbation ; but when 


he refigned, ſome alterations were made which | | 
| ſent, on the day it was preſented, the king went 


were diſpleaſing to him; and when a debate en- 
ſued, Mr. Stanhope and Mr. Walpole endeavour- 
ed to criminate each other; by which it ſeemed 
evident, that they had practiſed the ſelling places 
and reverfions. So 

This diſcovery, which one would have ima- 


gined ſhould have cauſed ſuch an enquiry, as might 


haye ended in the puniſhment of both the parties, 
had a very different effect: the houſe ſeemed 
anxious, that the whole matter ſhould be buried 
in oblivion, and the gentlemen * gave their word 
* and honour to the ſpeaker, that their reſent- 
ment ſhould be carried no farther.” ; 

The Bank and the South-Sea companies having 
agreed to provide money for ſuch creditors as 
mould be willing to receive their principal and 
intereſt, the houſe came to ſeveral reſolutions, on 
which were founded three bills, called the South- 
Sea Act, the Bank Act, and the General-fund 
Act; after which, a matter of a ſingular kind en- 
groſſed the attention of the public. 


13 


One account ſays, the earl of Oxford took the advan- 
tage of a diſſenſion among his enemies, to petition for his 
tnal, which was accordingly brought on. | 

+ Excluſive of the earl of Oxford, from this act were ex- 
cepted Mr. Prior, Mr. Thomas Harley, Mr. Arthur Moore, 
Criſp, Nodes, Obryan, Redmayne the printer, and Thomp- 
fon, the aſſaſſinators in Newgate, . ſince the reign 
& king William, and the clan of M*Gregor in Scotland. 


r 
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and offer an alternative to the proprietors of 


— 
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The earl of Oxford having been now confined 
near two years in the Tower, a petition from him 


was preſented to the houſe of lords, “ praying 


« that his impriſonment might not be indefi- 
© nite *,” The Tory lords aflerted, that the im- 
peachment was determined, and all proccedings 
againſt him ended by the prorogation of parlia. 
ment; but this being put to the vote, was car- 
ried in the negative. | | 
Weſtminſter-hall being prepared for his trial, 
and the lord chancellor Cowper being appoint- 
ed lord high ſteward, the priſoner, on June 
the twenty-tourth, was brought from the Tower 
by water, and conducted to the bar; when 
Mr. Hampden, one of the managers for the 
commons, recapitulated the charge againſt the 
earl in a long ſpeech. Sir Joſeph Jekyll was 
proceeding to make good the firſt article ; but 
lord Harcourt having made a motion previous 
«© thereto, that the commons be not permitted 
to proceed, in order to make good the articles 
* againſt the earl of Oxford for high crimes and 


cc 
cc 
ce 
ce 
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cc 
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cc 
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© miſdemeanors, till judgment be firſt given upon 


* the articles for high treaſon ;* which, after a 
« long debate, was carried in the affirmative ; 
there aroſe upon this a difference between the 
two houſes, the commons being reſolved to 
proceed in their own way, and the lords as 
ſtrenuouſly adhering to theirs. At laft, in the 
beginning of July, the lords proceeded to the 
trial, and three proclamations were made for 
the accuſers of the earl of Oxford to appear, 
and make good the articles of impeachment 
againſt him ; but nobody appearing, his lord- 
ſhip was, by the unanimous advice of all the 
peers -preſent, diſcharged of the high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, as well as of high trea- 
ſon. However, the commons addreſſed the 
king, to except the earl of Oxford out of the 
act of grace; with which his majeſty com- 
plied .“ 1 

The act of grace being ready for the royal aſ- 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


immediately to the houſe of peers, and having 
given his aſſent to ſuch bills as were ready, cloſed 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which, among other 
things, he expreſſed his hope, that thoſe of his 
ſubjects who ſhould be reſtored to their liberty, 
by the act of grace, would make a proper uſe of 
the indulgence, for their own and the public ad- 
vantage. | 
After ſome diſputes between the northern 
powers, conferences were opened between the em- 
peror, France, and Holland; in conſequence of 
which, before the cloſe of the next year, the fa- 
mous quadruple alliance took place, 
The princeſs of Wales was brought to-bed of 
a prince on the ſecond of November, who was 
baptized on the twenty- eighth of the fame month, 
by the name of George-William, and died ſoon 
afterwards. The king and the duke of Newcaſtle 
being godfathers, and the ducheſs of St. Alban's 


godmother. One of our writers ſays, “by ſome 


* 2 


By virtue of this act, the earl of Carnwarth, and the lords 
Widdrington and Nairn, were immediately diſcharged; but 
the lord Paffus was continued in priſon, with an allowance 


of three pounds per week. All the perſons who lay under 
ſentence of death in Newgate were diſmiſſed, as were thoſe 
that were detained on account of the rebellion, in the Fleet, 
the Marſhalſea, and other prifons | | 


ST 


'« circum» 


E 
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was over, his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales fell under his majeſty's diſpleaſure, in- 
ſomuch that he was ordered to leave St. James's; 
which he did, and went and reſided at Leiceſ- 
ter-houſe, with the princeſs his conſort ; who, 
to be ſure, would chuſe to go with him, though 
it was fignified to her, that ſhe might ſtay at 
St. James's as long as ſhe judged convenient, 
he young princeſſes and the young prince, 
remained at St. James's with his majeſty ; or- 
ders having been given, that her royal high- 
neſs might come and ſee them as often as ſhe 
would.“ | 
The prince retired with his princeſs to a houſe 
belonging to the earl of Grantham, and notice 
was given to all peers, peerefles, privy-counſel- 
lors, and their wives, that if “ they viſited the 
& prince and princeſs, they ſhould forbear com- 
« ing into his majeſty's preſence.” The conſe- 
quence was, that thoſe who held offices under the 
king or prince, were left to their choice; and 
el of the prince's ſervants declined going to 
St. James's. | 3 
When the king met his parliament in Novem- 
ber, he informed them, that ſince the beginning 
of the laſt ſeſſion, he had reduced his army to 
nearly the half of its number at the commence- 
ment of the former ſeſſion. High debates aroſe 
in the houſe of commons, on the number of troops 
that ought to be ſupplied. Sir William Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Shippen, and Mr. Walpole, contend- 
ed, that twelve thouſand men were ſufficient ; 
while Mr. Cra 
teen thouſand. 5 
Mr. Shippen +, in the courſe of the debate on 
a part of the king's ſpeech, ſaid, that ** it ſeem- 
« ed rather to be calculated for the meridian of 
«© Germany than of Great-Britain ; and that it 
. «© was a great misfortune, that the king was a 
« ſtranger to our language and conſtitution.” Se- 
yeral of the members reſented the freedom of this 


expreſſion ; and Mr. Lechmere, in particular, | 


infiſted, that „“ it was a ſcandalous invective 
« apainſt the king's perſon and government, and 
«© moved, that the member who uſed it ſhould 
& be ſent to the Tower.” One would imagine, 
that this remark had been ſufficiently ſevere ; but 
Mr. Walpole improved upon it, by obſerving, 
that © if the words in queſtion had been uttered 
« by the perſon on whom they were charged, the 
« Tower was too light a puniſhment for his raſh- 
« neſs ; but as his meaning might have been miſ- 
ic underſtood in the heat of debate, he thought 
de he ſhould-be indulged with the liberty of ex- 
vc plajning ,himſelf {I :” but Shippen refuſed to 
retract a word he had ſaid, on which a confide- 
rable majority voted him to the Tower. 
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tti, an Italian, having been condemned for 
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„This circymſtance is thus mentioned by another hiſto- 


rian.— The cuſtom on ſuch an occaſion was, that when the 
child was a boy, the king would ftand godfather; the place 
2 ſecond godfather ws ſupplied by one. of the principal 
lords of the court, commonly. the lord chamberlain for the 
ime being, The prince, who. was igporent of the cuſſom, 
u e that his uncle the, duke of Toy god. the. biſhop 
T Oſnaburgh, ſhonld ſtand godfathers. The king, who ha 
een at the pains to inform Fimſelf of the matter, appoint- 
ed the duke of Newcaſtle to ſtand, ngt as repreſe 
duke of York, but in his own proper name and perſon, 


ere u ben e is reſenmar, again the duke, in | 
r 
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3, Was ended. 
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circumſtance or other *, after the chriſtening | 


o 


ggs and others were for voting f 


On the ſeventeenth of March the marquis de 


2 the 


the murder of his own ſervant, was executed af 
Tyburn, He was brother to the ducheſs of 
Shrewſbury ; and his fiſter, as well as many other 
perſons of rank, exerted themſelves, but in 
to procure his pardon : all the favour he could 
obtain was, to be executed alone at eight o'clock 
in the morning. | 


| day, one James Shepherd, a youth 


Vain, 


On the ſame 
under twenty, who, © by frequenting Jacobite 
« conventicles, and reading their books, had 
„ worked himſelf up to ſuch a wicked enthuſiaſm. 

that he would have-undertaken to aſſaſſinate the 
king, which, in his letter to Mr. Leake, 3 
Nonjuring clergyman, he called ſmiting the 
uſurper in his palace.” This letter was left at 
Mr. Leake's lodgings, who being ſhocked at the 
contents, communicated the letter to Sir John 
Fryer, an alderman, who advifed him to ſeize 
Shepherd, which he accordingly did. On his 
trial, this infatuated youth gloried in the defign 
he had formed. | 

At this period lord chancellor Cowper, who had 
been promoted to the dignity of an earl, reſigned 


cc 


{| the great ſeal ; which after being put in commiſ. 


fion for ſome time, was given to lord Parker, 
The earl of Sunderland was appointed prefident of 
the council, and firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
The earl of Holderneſſe was placed at the head of 
the board of trade. The lord Stanhope and Mr, 
Craggs were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
ſhortly after the above changes, the lords Stan- 
hope and Cadogan were advanced to the peerage, 
In violation of the ſolemn engage- , 5 
ment he had lately made to ſuſpend *** To 
his military operations, and refer the diſputes be. 
tween him and tha emperor, to the arbitration of 
England and Holland, the Spaniſh monarch haugh- 
tily rejected the propoſitions made by thoſe powers, 
and continued his warlike preparations; and he 
equipped a formidable fleet, which early in the 
month of July ſailed from Barcelona towards Ita- 
ly ; but the deſtination of this armament was kept 
a profound ſecret, _ : 1 5 
The king of England having fitted out a pow- 
erful ſquadron, the marquis de Monteleone, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, preſented a memorial to the 
miniſtry, importing, that ſo powerful an arma- 
ment in a time of peace, could not but give of- 
fence to the king his maſter, and tend to diſturb 
the harmony that ſubſiſted between the crowns of 
Spain and England. In reply to this memorial, 
the Engliſh monarch replied, that he did not wiſh 
to conceal the deſign with which he had fitted out 
a fleet; and declared, that his intention was to 
| ſend a powerful ſquadron into the Mediterranean, 
under the command of admiral Byng, in order to 
protect the neutrality of Ita. 
| In the mean time, the negociations of the mi- 
nifters of France and Spain, brought about the 
quadruple alliance between Great-Britain, France, 


s 


3 


— 


+ This gentleman was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
„ honeſt Will Shippen,” and he ſeems to have well de- 
ſerved this character. | N 

1 This was a ſtrange kind of reſentment. A plain Eng- 
lümman would think, that when freedom cf ſpeech in par- 
liament is loſt—all muſt be loſt. . At the moſt, Mr. Shippen 
only reflected on the ſpeech of the. miniſter, and, on thus 


|! occaſion, the houſe ſeemed to forget its own dignity. 


This was a piece of refined artifice of Walpole, who 
muſt. know, that Shippen had toa much integrity to ſpea 
any thing he did not think ;—too, mach firmneſs to retract 
ong word he had ſaid on due conſideration. 


the 


| the empefor, and the States General. Ut was ſti- 
ulated by this famous treaty, that the king of 
Ppain ſhould reſtore to the emperor, within two 
months after the ratification of the articles, the 
kingdom of Sardinia, and relinquiſh all claim to 
that iſland, as well as the dominions of the em- 
-eror in Italy and the Netherlands; that he ſhould 
conſent to the emperor's being put in poſſeſſion 
of Sicily, and renounce all claim to the reverſion 
of that kingdom in favour of the crown of Spain, 
as ſettled by the treaty of Utrecht ; conditionally, 
however, of having Sardinia in exchange; that 
the emperor ſhould for himſelf, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, abandon. all pretenfions to any territories 
of which, by the treaty of Utrecht, the king of 
- Spain was acknowledged rightful poſſeſſor; that 
he ſhould recognize Philip as lawful King of Spain 
and the Indies; that the duchies of Parma, 'Tuſ- 


cany, and Placentia, ſhould be confidered as male | 


flels of the empire; and that, in default of male 
heirs, they ſhould devolve to the queen of 
Spain's eldeſt ſon ; but it was provided, that nei- 


ther of the above duchies ſhould ever be poſſeſſed 
by a prince in actual poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh | 


crown; and that the king of Spain ſhould not aſ- 
ſume the guardianſhip of the prince, to whom 
the duchies were, to deſcend ; that within two 
months after the ratification of the treaty, the 
king of Sicily ſhould reſtore that kingdom to the 
emperor; but that in return, the emperor ſhould 
give the king of Sicily poſſeſſion of the iſland of 
| Sardinia, which he ſhould enjoy with the title of 
king, on condition that in default of male heirs, 
the right of reverſion ſhould be reſerved to the 
crown of Spain; that the kings of Spain and Si- 
cily ſhould be allowed three months to determine, 
whether they would accede to the articles of the 
treaty ; but that if, in oppoſition to the general 
wiſhes of Europe, they ſhould continue refractory, 
the mediating powers ſhould unite their ſtrength 
to compel their ſubmiſſion ; that if any one of 
the mediators ſhould be attacked on account of 


the ſuccours lent to the emperor, the others ſhould | 


declare war againſt the affailant, and not lay down 
their arms till the emperor ſhould be put in poſ- 


ſeſſion of Sicily, and firmly eſtabliſhed in the en- 


joyment of his dominions in Italy: that if the 
terms propoſed by the allies ſhould be accepted 
by either of the kings, he ſhould unite with the 
mediators, in order to enforce the compliance of 
the other ; and to prove that juſtice and the peace 
of Europe were the only objects of the preſent 
treaty, it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that as ſoon as 
the emperor ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Sicily, 
he ſhould relinquiſh all pretenſion to Spain and 
the Indies, whether king Philip aun, or not, 
inaſmuch as the guarantee of the mediatorial 
powers, would be, to his Imperial majeſty, a ſecu- 
Tity for Sicily, the Netherlands, and the Italian 
dominions, equal to the renunciations of the Spa- 
Wiſh monarch. 2 EE | 

By means of the quadruple alliance, of which 
the aboye is the ſubſtance of all the material ar- 
ticles, king George and the duke of Orleans, flat- 
tered themſelves with the hope of eſtabliſhing the 
peace of Europe: but their expectations were 
diſappointed; for the treaty proved the cauſe of 
all thoſe diſagreements, which have ſince bappen- 
ed between the crowns of England and Spain. 
Such violent proceedings were - no means ap- 
proved by the States General; and therefore they 


. 


| 


formed various pretexts for pròcraſtinating their 


| 
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conſent; but they, atlength, though reluctantly, : 


acceded to the treaty. 
Intreaty and remonſtrance having proved equals 
ly ineffectual, the king of Great-Britain reſolved 
to compel the Spaniſh monarch to comply with 
the conditions of the treaty, On the fourth of 
June Sir George Byng ſailed from Spithead, with 


an armament confilting of twenty ſhips of the line 
8 y 11 5 


two fire-ſhips, and two bomb-veſſels. On the 
thirtieth of the ſame month he arrived at St. Vin- 
cent's, and immediately diſpatched Mr. Allis, 
his ſecretary, with a letter to colonel Stanhope, 
the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, requeſting him to 
apprize his ' moſt Catholic majeſty of the arrival 
of the Engliſh fleet, and to ſubmit to his confi- 
deration the following articles of his inſtructions : 
* As a ſuſpenſion of arms is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for opening conferences, and conducting 
the negociations, you are to make inſtances 
with both parties to ceaſe from uſing any fur- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


ther acts of hoſtility; but in caſe the Spani- 
* ards do ſtill infiſt, with their ſhips of war and 


** forces, to attack the kingdom of Naples, or 
5 


other the territories of the emperor in Italy, 
or to land in any part of Italy, which can only 
ebe with a defign to invade the emperor's domi- 
«© mons, againſt whom they have declared war 
«© by invading Sardinia ; or if they ſhould endea- 
* vour to make themſelves maſters of the king- 
dom of Sicily, which muſt be with a defign to 
«« invade the kingdom of Naples; in ſuch a caſe, 
“ you are, with all your power, to hinder and 
«© obſtruct the ſame. If it ſhould ſo happen, 
“ that, at your arrival, with the fleet under your 
«© command, in the Mediterranean, the Spaniards 
« ſhould have already landed any troops in Italy, 
6 in order to invade the emperor's territories, 
6 you ſhall endeavour amicably to diſſuade them 


cC 


« from perſevering in ſuch an attempt, and offer 


« them your aſſiſtance to withdraw their troops, 
“ and put an end to all acts of hoſtility, 
* caſe theſe your friendly endeavours ſhould prove 
« ineffectual, you ſhall, by keeping company 
«© with, or intercepting their ſhips or convoy; or, 
if it be neceſſary, by openly oppoſing them, 
“ defend the emperor's territories from any far- 
ce ther attempt.” 


* 


Having peruſed the inſtructions, cardinal, Al- 


beroni, with ſome warmth, told colonel Stan- 


hope, that the king his maſter, rather than recal 
his forces, or conſent to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, 
would run all hazards, and even ſubmit to be 
entirely driven out of Spain. Mr. Stanhope hav- 
ing put a liſt of the Britiſh ſquadron into the hands 
of the cardinal, he threw it om the ground, at the 


ſame time evidently betraying great emotion. 
The Engliſh envoy urged Alberoni to reflect, on 
the warm regard which the king his maſter had 


ever manifeſted for. the honour and intereſt of his 
Catholic majeſty : he obſerved, that through the 
whole courſe of the preſent negociation, the king 


of England had exerted his utmoſt efforts to pro- 


cure the moſt honourable and advantageous condi- 


tions for Spain, and that theſe efforts had been 
| attended with great ſucceſs : he ſaid, that though 


by the treaty of Utrecht for the neutrality of 
Italy, concluded at the requeſt of the king of 
Spain himſelf, as alſo by that concluded at Weſt- 


minſter, and bearing date the twenty=fifth day of 
May, 1716, the king of England was bound to 


defend the emperor's dominions, when attacked; 


he had hitherto acted only as a mediator, notwith- 


ſtanding 


But in 
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ſtanding be became a party in the war from the 
time of the enterprize againſt Sardinia, and had 
for upwards of a year, been ſtrongly importuned 
by the emperor, to fulfil his engagements ; that 
even now, when he could no longer delay ſend- 
ing his fleet to the Mediterranean, it was appa- 
rent, from his ſovereign's inſtructions to admiral 
Byng, that he moſt anxiouſly wiſhed to promote 
the intereſts of the king of Spain; and therefore 
he hoped, that by refuſing to recall his troops 


and agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, his Catholic 


majeſty would not put it out of the power of the 
king of England, to afford further proofs of his 
friendly intentions towards Spain. ad. 

At length the cardinal promiſed that he would 
ſubmit the admiral's letter to the king, and com- 
municate his majeſty's anſwer to Mr. Stanhope. 
That the Spaniſh troops might have ſufficient time 
to gain a firm footing in Sicily, the promiſed an- 
ſwer was delayed for more than a week : but the 
_ admiral's letter was at length returned to Mr. 
Stanhope, being accompanied by a note, fignity- 
ing, that the chevalier Byng was at full liberty to 
act agreeable to his inſtructions. | 

While he was paſſing by Gibraltar, Sir George 
Byng was joined by vice-admiral Cornwall, with 
the Argyle and Charles galley. He then failed 
for Minorea, and relieved the garriſon of Port- 
Mahon. After this he directed his courſe towards 
Naples, where he arrived on the firſt of Auguſt; 
and the Neapolitans, who were under the moſt 
terrible apprehenfions of a Spaniſh invaſion, hail- 
ed him as their deliverer. | | 

'The admiral had an interview with count Daun, 
the viceroy, who treated him in a moſt honoura- 
ble and reſpectful manner, and communicated to 
him the following very important intelligence : 
that a Spaniſh army, amounting to thirty thou- 
ſand men, under the command of the marquis de 
Lede, had effected a landing in Sicily, reduced 
Palermo and Meſſina, and was then employed in 
befieging the laſt mentioned city; that unleſs 
ſpeedy relief was afforded, the Piedmonteſe gar- 
riſon would be under the neceſfity of ſurrendering ; 
that an alliance was negociating between the em- 
peror and the king of Sicily; and that the latter 
had ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the Imperial army, 
offering the citadel 
tion. | | 

In conſequence of the above information, Sir 
George departed from Naples, with all poſfible 
expedition, taking with him two thouſand Ger- 
man troops, under the command of general Wet- 
zel, as a reinforcement to the citadel ; and on the 
ninth of Auguſt he arrived within fight of the 
Faro, off Meſſina, He diſpatched the captain of 
his own ſhip with a polite meſſage to the marquis 


de Lede, propoſing a ceſſation of hoſtilities in Si- 


cily for the ſpace of two months, that the diffe- 
rent European powers might have time to con- 
cert meaſures for eſtabliſhing a laſting ſtate of 
tranquillity ; and declaring, that ſhould the pacific 
propoſitions be rejected, he muſt, agreeable to 
the inſtructions he had received from his ſove- 
reign, exert his utmoſt power to prevent the repe- 
tition of the attempts that had been ſo frequently 
made to interrupt the peace of thoſe territories, 
which the king his maſter was under the moſt ſo- 
lemn „ man to protect. In reply, the mar- 
quis ſaid, he was not authorized to agree to a ſuſ- 

enſion of arms, or to negociate any treaty what- 
cver; but that, in obedience to his orders, he 


|| headmoſt veſſel in the enemy's line. 
of Meſſina for their recep- 
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would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
to the ſubjection of Spain. | 
The Spaniſh fleet had failed from the harbour 
of Meſſina, on the day before the arrival of the 
Engliſh ſquadron; and Byng imagining they had 
retired to Malta, proceeded towards Meſſina 54 
order to encourage and reinforce the garriſon in 
the citadel ; but in doubling the Faro, he deſerieq 
two Spaniſh ſcouts, and learnt from the People of 
a felucca from the Calabrian ſhore, that they had 
ſeen the Spaniſh fleet laying to in the order of 
battle. : 
Hereupon the admiral detached general Wet. 
zel, with the German troops, to Reppio, under 
the convoy of two men of war. Paſling through 
the Faro, the admiral failed in purſuit of the Spa. 
niſh ſcouts, and before noon he deſcried the main 
fleet, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven fail, exclufiyy gf 
two fire-thips, four bomb-veſlels, and ſeven gal- | 
lies, drawn up in line of battle. Don Antonio 
de Caſtaneta had the chief command of the Spa. 
niſh fleet, in which were the four rear-admirals 
Mari, Chacon, Guevara and Cammock. Upon 
the appearance of the Engliſh fleet, the enemy 
ſtood away large, but continued to preſerve the 
order of battle, and they were purſued till even- 
ing. 5 
On the following morning, rear-admiral Mari, 
with fix men of war, the fire and ſtore-ſhips, 
bomb-ketches, and gallies, ſeparated from the 
main fleet, and ſteered for the coaſt of Sicily. 
Captain Walton, with fix ſhips, was diſpatched 
in purſuit of Mari, with whom he ſoon engaged. 
The Engliſh admiral purſued the main fleet, and 
the battle commenced about ten o'clock. The 
Spaniards made a running fight, and though the 
admirals behaved with great reſolution, they were 
all taken except Cammock, who eſcaped to Malta 
with three ſhips of war and three frigates, 
In this action captain Haddock, of the Grafton, 
diſplayed repeated inſtances of good conduct and 
bravery. His ſhip being a remarkably quick 
ſailer, he made it a point to attack the headmoſt 
of the enemy. When he had diſabled one ſhip, 


reduce Sicily 


he left it to be attacked by the Engliſh that fol- 


lowed, and then directed his force againſt another 
The Engliſh admiral received a letter on the 
eighteenth, from captain Walton, mentioning, 
that he had made capture of four Spaniſh men 
of war, a bomb-ketch, and a veſſel laden with 
arms, and that he had burnt four ſhips of war, a 
bomb-veſlel, and a fire-ſhip. 
When the eldeſt ſon of Sir George arrived in 
England with a circumſtantial account of the en- 
gagement, he experienced a moſt gracious recep- 
tion from the king, who complimented him with 
a valuable preſent, and ſent him back with ple- 
nipotentiary powers to his father, empowering 
him to engage in ſuch negociations with the princes ' 
and ſtates of Italy, as circumſtances ſhould re- 
quire; and likewiſe the royal grant to the officers 
and ſeamen, of all the captures they had made. 
Notwithſtanding their late defeat, the Spani- 
ards continued to proſecute the fiege of Meſſina 
with ſuch vigour, that on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember the governor capitulated, and the gatri- 
ſon was tranſported to Syracuſe and Reggio. The 
emperor and the duke of Savoy now concluded a 
treaty at Vienna, according to which they were to 
form an army for the conqueſt of Sardinia, in be- 


- 


half of the duke, who engaged to evacuate Keil 
| | | ut 
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but it was ſtipulated that, until his forces could 
be removed from that iſland, they ſhould act in 
conjunction with the German troops againſt the 
common enemy. 1 
The Engliſh admiral continued to aſſiſt the Im- 
erial forces in Sicily, during the greateſt part of 
the winter, by clearing the ſeas of the Spaniards, 
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445 
aroſe from the circumſtance of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces and ports of that kingdom being under 
different regulations, OLI W/W: * 

It was inſiſted by the gentlemen in oppoſition, 
that little regard had been paid by the miniſtry. to 
the national intereſt, as it appeared by the mar- 


quis de Monteleone's letter to the ſecretary of 


and preſerving a communication between the Ger- ſtate, that if Spain would have accepted the terms 
man troops and the Calabrian ſhore, from whence || of the quadruple alliance, they would not have 


they were ſupplied with proviſions. Having held 
a conference with the viceroy of Naples, and the 
other Imperial general, reſpecting the operations 
of the enſuing campaign, Sir George failed for 
Mahon in order to refit his ſhips, intending to take 
the ſea early in the ſpring. The admiral's fon re- 
mained at Naples, to tranſa& buſineſs with the 
viceroy, and tranſmit to England accounts of all 
important occurrences. 3 
The marquis de Monteleone wrote to Mr. ſe- 
cretary Craggs, complaining of the violent and 
unprovoked outrage offered to Spain by the Eng- 
liſh admiral. In reply Mr. Craggs averred, that 
the Spaniards themſelves commenced the hoſtili— 
ties of which the marquis complained ; and he 
' obſerved, that the king of Spain had ſufficient 
reaſon to expect the engagement, fince he had in- 
ſpected the inſtructions of the Engliſh admiral. 

The parliament met on the eleventh of No- 
vember, when, in his ſpeech to both houſes, his 
majeſty ſignified, that a rupture with Spain was 
unavoidable. Immediately after the king had 
left the houſe, lord Carteret moved for an addreſs 
of thanks and congratulation. Though this mo- 
tion was violently oppoſed, it was at length car- 
ried by a conſiderable majority. 

Thirteen thouſand five hundred ſeamen, and 
twelve thouſand four hundred and thirty-five land 
forces, were voted by the commons. The whole 
eſtimate amounted to two millions two hundred 
and fifty-ſeven thouſand five hundred and eighty- 
one pounds : and this ſum was raiſed by a land- 
tax of three ſhillings in the pound, the malt-tax, 
and a lottery for half a million. Both the malt 
and land-tax bills were preſented and paſſed the 
houſe in one day, an inſtance of diſpatch that had 
not occurred in any preceding parliament, _ 

On the ſeventeenth of December, the king ſent 

a meſſage to both houſes, importing, that all his 
endeavours to procure redreſs for the injuries his 
ſubje&s had received, had proved ineffectual, and 
that it therefore became neceſſary to declare war 
againſt Spain. Hereupon a motion was made, to 
addreſs his majeſty, aſſuring him, that his faith- 
ful commons would chearfully ſupport. him in 
the proſecution of the war, till Spain ſhould be 
compelled to accept reaſonable terms of peace, 
and agree to ſuch conditions of trade and com- 
merce, as by virtue of her ſeveral treaties, Great- 
Britain was entitled to expect. Mr. Shippen, and 


lome other members, oppoſed this motion; urg- | 


ing, that it would be highly impolitic to involve 
the nation in a war, merely on account of the 
commercial grievances complained by the mer- 
chants, which might with little difficulty be re- 
dreſſed in an amicable manner. Mr. Stanhope 
obſerved, that but little was to- be expected from 
a application to the court of Spain, ſince no leſs 
than five and twenty memorials had already been 
preſented to the Spaniſh miniſtry, on the very 
ſubject then under diſcuſſion. Mr. Methuen ſaid, 

e conceived that the dilatory proceedings of the 
court of Spain, with regard to commercial affairs, 


38 


ce 


time, by mere accident. 


regarded the violation of the treaty of eommerce. 

Mr. Horace Walpole remarked, that the diſ- 
poſition of Sicily in favour of the emperor; “ was 
« a breach of the treaty of Utrecht;” and his 
brother was ſevere on the injuſtice of attacking a 
Spaniſh fleet, before war had been declared. To 
this Sir Joſeph Jekyll replied, that, if there was 


any injuſtice, it muſt be on the fide of Spain: he 


alked, if it was © juſt in the king of-Spain to at- 
« tack, without any formal declaration, the do- 
minions of our ally, the emperor, while en- 
gaged in a war with the Turks. Was it juſt 
in the ſame prince, to invade the dominions of 
another of our allies, the king of Sicily, with- 
out the leaſt provocation ? and was it not juſt 
in his majeſty, to vindicate the faith of his 
treaties, and to defend and protect the trade of 
his ſubjects, which had been violently oppreſ- 
ſed ?” Mr. Walpole's opinion appeared to have 
great weight, and an addreſs was voted; and a 
fimilar addreſs paſted without oppoſition in the 
houſe of peers, | 5 
The war againſt Spain was now declared in the 
cuſtomary manner, but the people in general 
ſeemed averſe to this commencement of hoſtili- 
ties. 3 
In the mean time, Alberoni was induſtrious to 
avert the threatened danger. He ordered the ſea- 
ports to be defended, ſhips to be built, ſuccours 
to be ſent to Sicily, and meaſures to be taken for 
the ſecurity of Sardinia; but conſidering the unit- 


cc 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ed powers with which he had to conteſt, he had 


recourſe to ſtratagem, and formed a cabal with 
the malecontents of France, by means -of the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris; and a ſcheme was 
actually laid for ſeizing the perſon of the regent 
while on a party of pleaſure, and ſecuring the 
perſon of the young king, A 

The firſt perſon that informed the duke of Or 

leans of the ſcheme forming to his prejudice, was 
the. king of England; and though the notice 
given him did not deſcend to particulars; yet it 
was very ſerviceable, as it gave the reg a hint 


to have the motions of all ſuſpected perſons watch- 


ed: but the whole plan was diſcovered in a ſhort 


The Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, in order to 
ſecure his diſpatches, entruſted them to the care 
of the abbe Partocarrero, and a ſon of the mar- 


. ; 9 $ ; ; { | | p 
quis de Montelcone. [Theſe gentlemen quitted 


Paris in a peſt-chaiſe,. which was overturned on 


the road. The driver remarked the anxiety of the 
abbé, who declared, that he would not have loft 


his portmanteau for a hundred thouſand piſtoles. 
The poſtilion returning to Paris, mentioned 

this birne the perſons in power; on 

which the Spaniards were purſued and ſeized at 


- Poitiers, and two letters were found, by which 
the whole of the plot was unravelled to the duke 
of Orleans. Hereupon the Spaniſh ambaffador 
was conducted to the frontiers of the kingdom, 
and ſome perſons of high rank were taken into cuſ- 
tody. War was declared againſt Spain by the 
| regent, 
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regent, and thirty thouſand men marched towards 


that kingdom, under the command of the duke 
of Berwick. „ DEE: 

A plan for invading England was likewiſe con- 
terted by Alberoni; and the duke of Ormond 

oing to Madrid, had ſeveral conferences with the 
Spaniſh miniſter on this ſubject. In the mean 
time the Pretender quitted Rome, and arrived at 
Madrid, whete he was treated as king of Great- 
Britain. 

Ten ſhips of war, and ſeveral tranſports, were 
prepared; and took on board fix thouſand troops, 
and arms for twelve thouſand men. This fleet 
was commanded by the duke of Ormond, who 
had the title of captain-general of the forces of his 
moſt Catholic majeſty ; and was furniſhed with a 
declaration in the name of that monarch, import- 


ing, that © for many good reaſons, he had ſent 


te part of his land and ſea forces into England and 
« Scotland, to act as auxiliaries to king James: 


& that what had induced him to take this ſtep, | 
dc was the certain intelligence he had received, 


& that many inhabitants of the two kingdoms, 


de notwithſtahding their ſtrong inclination to ac- 


& knowledge that prince for their ſovereign, durſt 


de not openly declare for him, becauſe they did 


& not ſee him ſupported by any of the ſtates of 
& Europe, that had either the will or power to 
& affiſt him: that in order to remove this dith- 
& culty, he had declared he was determined to 
& exert his utmoſt endeavours for his reſtoration 
« to the throne of a kingdom, which, he ſaid, 
e belonged to him by undoubted right: that he 
« hoped Providence would favour ſo juſt a cauſe : 
« but that the fear of ill ſucceſs might not deter 
« any perſon from openly eſpouſing his intereſt, 
te he promiſed a ſafe retreat in his dominions, 
« to all ſuch as, by their concern in this affair, 
* might be obliged to leave their native coun- 


n 


Early advice of this projected inva- 
| n being tranſmitted from France to 
England, meaſures were taken to defeat the ſcheme. 
The king iſſued a proclamation, offering a reward 


A. D. 1719. ſio 


for the apprehenfion of the duke of Ormond, or 


any gentleman embarked in the expedition. A 
ſtrong fleet was fitted out to oppoſe the invaſion; 
two thouſand men were demanded of the States 


General, and troops were aſſembled in the northern 


and weſtern parts of the kingdom. | 
The parliament promiſed to ſupport the king 


- againſt all his enemies, and aſſured him, that they 
would vote the neceſſary ſums for the payment of 


an additional force by fea and land. The regent 
of France offered twenty battalions ; but theſe 


were not accepted, as the Dutch had ſent two 


thouſand men, and fix battalions of Imperialiſts 
were landed from the Auſtrian Netherlands. 

In the mean time the duke of Ormond failed 
from Cadiz, but a violent ſtorm diſperſing his 
fleet, the boaſted expedition was fruſtrated ; yet 
two frigates from Port-paſſage, with the earls 
Mariſchal and Seaforth, the marquis of 'Tullibar- 


dine, ſeveral officers, with three hundred Spani- 


ards, and arms for two thouſand men, made the 


coaſt of Scotland, and took poſſeſſion of Donan, | 


K 
** 


or ENGLAND. 
where they were joined by about fixteen hundred 
Highlanders. Y 

They were oppoſed by a ſmall body of forces 
from Inverneſs, under the command of general 
Wightman. They gained poſſeſſion of the paſs 
at Glenſhiel; but upon the approach of the roy. 
aliſts, they retired to the paſs at Strachell, where 
they determined to detend themſelves. Being re. 
peatedly attacked in the courſe of the day, ang 
driven from one eminence to another, they he. 
came entirely hopeleſs, and wholly diſperſed jn 
the night ; and on the following day, the Spani. 
ards ſurrendered themſelves as priſoners of war, 
The earls of Mariſchal and Seaforth, the marquis 
of Tullibardine, and ſome other officers, retired 
to one of the weſtern ifles, where they impatiently 
waited for an opportunity of eſcaping to the con- 
tinent. 

The lords being greatly diſguſted with the ex. 
traordinary promotion of peers in the late reign, 
the duke of Somerſet remarked in the houſe, that 
c the number of peers being very much increaſ. 
“ ed, eſpecially ſince the union of the two king. 
c doms, it was abſolutely neceſſary to take ſome 
« ſteps for preſerving the dignity of the peerage, 
5e and to prevent the inconveniencies which might 
* attend the creation of a great number of peers, 
* to anſwer a preſent purpoſe; a meaſure which 
6 had been actually embraced by her late ma- 
& jeſty.“ For this purpoſe his lordſhip moved, 
that © a bill might be brought in, to ſettle and 
limit the pecrage in ſuch a manner, that the 
% number of Engliſh peers ſhould not be enlarged 
cc beyond fix above the preſent number, which 
cc upon failure of male iſſue, might be ſupplied 
& by. new creations *; and that inſtead of the ſix- 
&« teen ele ive pcers from Scotland, twenty-five 
& ſhould be made hereditary, on the part of that 
6 kingdom; and that this number ſhould be 
% made good from the other members of the 
“ Scottiſh peerage, on the failure of male iſſue.“ 
The duke of Argyle, lord ſteward of the houſe- 
hold, and the earls of Sunderland and Carliſle, ſup- 
ported the motion +; which was oppoſed by the 
earl of Oxford, who alledged, that as it tended 


to rob the crown of one of its brighteſt jewels, 


he was aſtoniſhed to ſee it ſupported by thoſe who, 
from the nature of their employment, ought to 
be particularly careful to ſupport the king's pre- 
rogative ; which for his own part, he would never 
attempt to abridge, though he had no expecta- 
tions from the crown. | 

The debate having been adjourned to the ſecond 
of March, lord Stanhope then delivered a meſſage 
from the king, intimating, that „ as they had 
© under conſideration the ſtate of the Britiſh peer- 
ec ape, his majeſty had ſo much at heart the ſet- 


« tling it upon ſuch a foundation, as might ſe- 


5 


« cure the freedom and conſtitution of parlia- 
«© ments in all future ages, that he deſired the 
« conſideration of his prerogative might not be 
e ſuffered to have any weight in the debate. 
It ſeems, however, that little regard was paid 
to the King's meſſage, for the debate now fan 
higher than ever, It was affirmed by earl Cow- 
per, that © the'part of the bill relating to the 
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There appears to be ſomething ſelfiſh in this plan: ſurely, 


— 


though abuſes might ariſe, a wider field ought to be left for 


the ſovereign to reward diſtinguiſhed merit. 


1 This will be the better underſtood, when we zeflet, |, 


, 
— 3 


that one purpoſe intended to be anſwered by the bill was, to 
put a reſtraint on the prince of Wales, who was then at va. 
riance with the miniſtry, | 


4e Scottiſh 


(e Scottiſh peerage, was a manifeſt violation of 
4e the treaty of union, as well as a flagrant piece 
« of injuſtice, as it would deprive ,perſons of 


ce their right, without being heard, and without 


« any pretence of forfeiture on their part.“ His 
lordſhip infiſted, that the Scottiſh peers excluded, 
except the number of twenty-five, “would be in 
« a worſe condition than any other ſubjects in the 
« kingdom; for they would be neither electing 
« nor elected, neither repreſenting nor repreſent- 
« ed: a ſpecies of oppreſſion which muſt certainly 
© jnflame them with the higheſt reſentment and 
« jndignation, and perhaps might prove the oc- 
« cafion of ſome dangerous commotion.” How- 
ever, theſe objections were over-ruled ; the mo- 
tion was reſolved on, and the judges were direct- 
ed to bring in a bill for the intended purpoſe. 

This not only alarmed the Scottiſh peers, but 
many of the Engliſh commoners of rank exclaim- 
ed againſt the propoſed bill, as tending to ex- 
clude them from all hope of being advanced to 
ſuperior dignity. Pamphlets were publiſhed on 
both fides of the queſtion, and the popular cla-| 
mour aroſe to ſuch a height, that lord Stanhope 
remarked in the houſe, that “as the bill had 
ce raiſed. ftrange apprehenſions, he thought it ad- 
« yiſeable to delay the farther confideration of it 
& till a more proper opportunity.” Hereupon 
the affair was dropped, and the parliament pro- 
rogued till April. 8 

In the mean time the king went to Hanover, 
and concluded a treaty of peace with Ulrica, queen 
of Sweden, by which the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden were ceded to the houſe of Hanover for 
ever; and at the ſame time the king mediated a 
peace between Sweden, Denmark, Ruſſia, and 
Poland, The czar, however, rejected this me- 
diation, ſo anxious was he to purſue his ſchemes 
of conqueſt. He ſent a fleet, and landed fifteen 
thouſand men in Sweden, who committed horrid 
devaſtations; but Sir John Norris command- 
ing the Britiſh ſquadron in the Swediſh ſeas, the 
Czar recalled his fleet, in fear of the fatal conſe- 
quences, | . 

Sir George Byng was now in the Mediterranean, 
aſſiſting the Imperialiſts in the conqueſt of Sicily, 
for which purpoſe the court of Vienna had ſent 
a large army under the command of the count de 
Merci. 'The Engliſh admiral ſupplied the count's 
army with ammunition and artillery, which he 
had made prize of from ſome Spaniſh veſſels, and 
taking the whole reinforcement under his convoy, 
landed them in the bay of Patti. | 

The Spaniſh forces, commanded by the mar- 
quis de Lede, had been attacked at Villa Franca, 
by the count de Merci, who loſt eight hundred men, 
and had two thouſand four hundred wounded, 
and was himſelf ſhot in the back with a muſket- 
ball; and his army was ſo reduced, that they 
might have periſhed with hunger, but for the aſ- 
ſiſtance received from the navy of England. 

In the mean time Sir George Byng aſſiſted at 
the ſiege of Meſſina, which ſurrendering, the 
garriſon retired into the citadel, and great part of 
the Spaniſh navy was deſtroyed. A plan had 


been propoſed by the Engliſh admiral, to count 


allas, the new viceroy at Naples, that, “ as 
* the attempting the reduction of Sicily and Sar- 
Z dinia at one and the ſame time, would proba- 
5 bly be attended with the miſcarriage of both 
_ Enterprizes, the troops deſtined for the con- 


* queſt of Sardinia, ought to be firſt landed in 
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Sicily, and co-operate towards the conqueſt of 
* that iſland;“ and this ſcheme was approved 
by the emperor, who wrote admiral Byng a letter 
expreſſive of his ſenſe of the importance of his 
{ervices. 1 ee 
The Imperial troops being tranſported to Si- 
cily, the Engliſh admiral reſolved to conduct the 
expedition in perſon 3 * and having furniſhed the 
„Imperial army before Meſſina with another 
«© ſupply of ammunition, he ſet fail for Vado, 
e where he overcame numberleſs difficulties; 
& ſtarted by the jealouſy of count Bongeval, who 
© had been appointed commander in chief of the 
& forces deſtined for Sardinia, At length admi- 
6 ral Byng ſaw the troops embarked, and con- 
& voyed them to Meſſina, the citadel of which 
ſurrendered about ten days after their arrival ; 
* but the Germans paid dearly for this loſs of 
ce five thouſand men;” | NN 
As there was not any proſpect of attacking Caſ- 
tro Giovanne, in the center of the Hand, (which 
had been ſtrongly fortified by the marquis de 
Lede) with any proſpect of ſucceſs, and as the 
Imperialiſts were in, great want of proviſions, the 
admiral, in order to prevent their leaving the 
iſland during the winter, conveyed them by ſea to 
Tripani, where they could take up advantageous 
quarters, He likewiſe ſupplied them with corn 
from 'Tunis at his own expence, the harveſts of 
Sicily having been gathered into the Spaniſh ma- 
TAZINCS. pus Os 225 | 
The whole army conſiſted of fourteen thouſand 
foot, and three thouſand cavalry, excluſive of 
the garriſons of Meffina, and other towns. On 
the approach of the Imperialiſts, the Spaniſh com- 
mander retreated to Alcamo, whence he ſent his 
aid-du- camp to the count de Merci and the Eng- 
liſh admiral, with the terms on which he would 


* 


* 


* 


quit Sicily. The Germans would have agreed to 


his terms; but Sir George Byng declared, * that 
not a Spaniard ſhould quit the iſland till the 
© concluſion of a general peace, as he foreſaw 
<< that theſe forces would be employed againſt 
© England or France, as they were the prime of 
the Spaniſh troops.” ; 
The admiral and count Merci joined in mak- 
ing an offer to the Spaniſh commander, of a ceſ- 
ſation of arms for ſix weeks, till the opinion of 
their reſpective courts ſhould arrive; on the con- 
dition of his ſurrendering Palermo; and retiring 
to the middle of the iſland with the troops under 
his command. The Spaniards demanded a ceſ- 
ſation of arms for three months ; but, before any 
terms were agreed on, he received advice from 
Madrid, that a general peace was concluded: 


but in conſequence of a ſecret order, he broke off 


the treaty ; and we are told, that © the reaſon for 
e this unuſual flep was, that the king of Spain 
«© hoped to procure, in return for evacuating Si- 
c cily, St. Sebaſtian's, Fontarabia, and other 
& places taken n the war.“ 

In the mean time Sir George Byng continued 
the hoſtilities, till lord Stair ſent him advice from 
Paris, that the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the Hague 
had ſigned the quadruple alliance. Packets were 
received at the ſame time by the count de Merci, 


and the Spaniſh ambaſſador, the latter of whom 


« ſent a meſſage to the admiral, and the Impe- 


« rial general, importing, that he looked upon 


«© the peace as a thing concluded; and would 
« treat about a ceſſation of hoſtilities as ſoon as 
c they pleaſed,” 


To 
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To this meſſage they replied, that * as the eva- 
rc cuation of Sicily and Sardinia was to be per- 
&« formed within two months after the ſigning 
& of the peace, they were ready to conſent to a 
te ceſſation of arms, upon his delivering up the 
« city and caſtle of Palermo; at which place 
dc tranſports would be beſt provided, and other 
cc neceſfiry meaſures concerted, for the tranſpor- 
de tation of the Spaniſh forces to their own coun- 
« try.“ It was alledged by the marquis, that, 
3 as their maſters were in treaty for ſettling the 
© terms of evacuating thoſe iſlands, he did not 
ee think himſelf authorized to agree to a ceſſa- 
« tion; on any other condition than that each 
« party ſhould remain on the ground they occu- 
* pied, and wait the further orders of their ſu- 
« periors.“ | | 

In conſequence of this difference of opinion, 
both armies made preparation for an engagement; 
which was on the point of commencing, when a 
courier arrived with a packet for the Spaniſh com- 


mander, containing full powers for him to treat || 


reſpecting the evacuation of the iſland. This 
intelligence being immediately communicated to 
the other commanders, a. treaty was commenced 
and concluded within a week : the Spaniſh army 
embarked for Barcelona, and poſſeſſion of Palermo 
was yielded to the Germans. | 

Sir George Byng did not quit the Mediterra- 

nean, till the Spaniards had totally evacuated Si- 
cily and Sardinia ; the emperor being eſtabliſhed 
in poſſeſſion of the former, and the duke of Savoy 
in the latter. EET 

This important buſineſs being diſpatched, the 
Britiſh admiral waited on his ſovereign, then at 
Hanover, from whom he experienced the moſt 
gracious reception * ; and he was ſoon afterwards 
appointed treaſurer of the navy, and rear-admi- 
ral of Great-Britain : nor was it long before he 
was created viſcount Torrington, and appointed 
of the privy-council, and was made a knight of 
the Bath when that order was revived, | 

During the above recited tranſactions in the 
Mediterranean, a French army under the com- 
mand of the duke of Berwick, marched to the 
frontiers of Spain, and took Port-paſſage, and 
_ deſtroyed fix Spaniſh ſhips on the ſtocks. The | 
duke then laid ſiege to Fontarabia, which, with 
St. Sebaſtian's and Port Antonio, in the bottom 
of the Bay of Biſcay, ſurrendered in June. Two 
hundred Engliſh ſeamen aſſiſted the French in this 
expedition, in which they burnt a great quantity 
of naval ſtores, and two unfiniſhed fixty gun ſhips, 

The king of England, in order to be revenged 
on thoſe who had formed defigns againſt his crown, 


and to indemnify his ſubjects for the expence of 


the war, attended to a ſcheme which had been 
formed for the reduction of Corunna, in the Bay 
of Biſcay, and Peru in South America; for which 
purpoſes four thouſand men ſailed, under the 
command of lord Cobham, being convoyed by 
flve ſhips of war, which were to be joined by cap- 


tain Johnſon, who was then ſtationed off Fonta- 


rabia. | ; 

The attack was not made on Corunna, as had 
been projected, but Vigo was reduced; Ponte- 
Vedra ſubmitted, and the inhabitants of Redon- 


„ 
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* The king told him, he had found out the ſecret of || 


_ obliging his enemies as well as his friends; fot the court of 
Spain had mentioned, with the warmeſt expreſſions of grati- 
tude, his fair and friendly deportment in providing tranſ- 
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della quitted the place. A large quantity of gn; 
litary ſtores was made prize of, which had hee. 
intended for the invaſion of England : ang che 
very troops deſigned for the intended deſcent were 
found in theſe places, IE on 

| Captain Johnſon had not an opportunity of join. 
ing the fleet from England, but he reduced the 
port of Ribadeo, where he deſtroyed two Spaniſh 
ſhips of war, and made prize of a merchantman 

The farther proſecution of the intended expe. 
dition, was prevented by the concluſion of a peace; 
for the Spaniards being every where unſueceſsful 
Philip began to be convinced of the abſurdity of 
Alberoni's projects, and willing to accede to terns 
of pacification; but that miniſter had rendered 
himſelf ſo odious to all the foreign powers, that 
no terms would be attended to, till he was di. 
veſted of his office. This was accordingly done. 
and the king forbad him to appear again at court. 
and ordered him to quit Madrid in eight days, 
and the kingdom in two months, * 

This being done, the Spaniſh. miniſter at the 
Hague delivered a plan of pacification, which the 
allies rejecting, Philip was compelled to accede 
to the quadruple alliance. e 

The king coming to England, met his parlia- 
ment in November, when he repreſented the juſ- 
tice of the cauſe in which he had been engaged, 
and received addreſſes expreſſive of the warmeſt 
regard of his ſubjects. One expreſſion in the 
king's ſpeech is worthy of notice: he ſaid, that 
cc all he had to aſk of them was, that they would 
“ make him a happy king, by becoming them- 
« ſelves a great people.” 

An alliance offenſive and defenſive had been con- 
cluded at Stockholm, between the king of Great- 
Britain and the queen of Sweden; by which his 
majeſty contracted. to ſend a fleet to the Baltic, 
to act againſt the czar of Muſcovy, to compel him 
to accede to reaſonable terms of peace, The 
czar complained of this interference of the Britiſh 
king, and his reſident at London preſented a me- 
morial on the ſubject, which was replied to by 
the miniſtry ; and their recriminations tended only 
to inflame the parties againſt each other. In the 
mean time the czar continued the war, and at 
length concluded a peace without the interference 
of any foreign power. 5 

The king of Great-Britain and the regent of 
France, cauſed, by their interference, a treaty of 
peace to be ſigned between the king of Prufha 
and her Swediſh majeſty, by which the latter 
ceded to the former the city of Stetin, and other 
diſtricts formerly transferred to the crown of Swe- 
den by the treaty of Weſtphalia. - 

His Pruſſian majeſty likewiſe joined © the king 
© of Great-Britain, in his endeavours to effec- 
ce tuate a peace between Sweden and Denmark; 
ec and to perſuade the Daniſh king to reſtore to 
queen Ulrica, that part of Pomerania which he 
6 had ſeized; he likewiſe obliged himſelf, in re- 
“ turn for the ceſſions ſhe had made to him, to 
ce pay her majeſty two millions of rixdollars.“ 

King George having become mediator between 
Denmark and Sweden, Sir John Norris, with 2 
powerful fleet, ſailed to the Baltic, to give weight 
to the negociation. On his arrival at Copen- 


— 


ports and cther neceſſaries for the embarkation of their 
troops, and protecting them from the hardſhips which they 


muſt otherwiſe have ſuffered, | 


hagen 


pagen, he wrote a letter to prince Dalgorouki, 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador at the Daniſh court, im- 
porting, that his ſovereign bad * ordered bim 10 
4 come into thoſe ſeas with a Britiſh fleet, to 


« crowns of Sweden and Ruſha ; and that he and 


« the Engliſh envoy at Stockholm, were veſted | 


« with full powers to act, Jointly or ſeparately, 


« in order to effect this agreement by mediating | 


« the affair.” | mt 

To this the Ruſſian ambaſſader replied, that 
« the czar had nothing more at heart than peace 
« and tranquillity; and, in caſe his Britannic 
« majeſty had any propoſals ta make to. that 
« prince, he hoped the admiral would excuſe: him 


« from receiving them, as they. might be deli- | 


« yered- in a much more compendious way.“ 
_ Hereupon the Engliſh fleet joined that of Swe- 
den, but they found it impracticable to attack 
the Ruſſian ſquadron, which took ſhelter in the 
harbour of Revel. ens 2-00 0 £12/x 
Though the king of England had failed in his 
attempt to effect a reconciliation in the North, yet 
that circumſtance was ſoon produced by other means. 
« Ulrica, queen of Sweden, fiſter to Charles the 
« Twelfth, had married the prince of Heſſe, and 
« was extremely deſirous that he ſhould be join- 


« ed with her in the adminiſtration of the regal | 
| amounted to above a thouſand, A ſpirit of gam- 
| bling thus prevailing in the nation, many projects 
| were ſet on foot, ſome whimfical enough, which 


« power. In order to accompliſh this purpoſe, 
« the wrote a letter to each of the four ſtates, 
«. repreſenting the advantage that would accrue 
« to the public, from having the aſſiſtance of his 
« royal highneſs in the government; and that by 
« conferring on her huſband the fovereign autho- 
« rity, they would lay the higheſt obligation on 
« herſelf,” n 

This meaſure was at firſt oppoſed by the nobles, 
but at length the queen's withes prevailed, and 
the prince was elected king of Sweden; and the 
de ſovereign ſending an officer to notify his elec- 
tion to the czar, the latter congratulated him on 
the event, which laid the foundation of a peace, 
by which the tranquillity of the North was re- 
ſtored, 4 fo he 
Ia November, John Matthews, a: printer, in 
Little-Britain, was executed at 'Tyburn, for print- 
ing and publiſhing. a treaſonable libel, intitled, 
Vox Populi, vox Dei,” in which the Pretender's 
night to the crown of theſe realms. was aſſerted. 

We now come to the relation of an 
event, almoſt as ſingular as any upon 
record, an account of which is thus conciſely 


A. D. 1720. 


given by one of our hiſtorians. The parliament met, 


ſoon after the king returned, on the twenty- third 
of November, and had not ſat long, when the 
South Sea company, and the Bank of England, laid 
before the houſe of commons. their ſeveral pro- 
poſals for reducing all the public funds into one, 
in order to diſcharge the national debts, on ſome 
valuable conſiderations to be granted them, and 
certain advantages to the government. After 
much debate and conteſt, it was determined in 
farour of the South Sea ſcheme, and their pro- 
poſals were accepted on the firſt of February, 
1919-20. An act afterwards. paſſed both houſes 


hd 


for that purpoſe, which received the royal aſſent 


n April following; at which time alſo an act 


fro. The. firſt hint of. this plan ſeems. to have been taken 
m the famous ir heme, formed by Mr. Law, a 
c 


« procure-a juſt and reaſonable peace between the 
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Sotchman, which, in the 
taiſed an amazing ferment in France, whereby many 


courſe of the preceding year, had l the better of the-Longheads. 
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paſſed, for the better ſecuring the dependency of 
Ireland upon the crown of Great-Britain. Hows 
ever honeſtly the above-mentioned ſcheme might 
have been deſigned by ſome, the execution of it 
was attended with amazing and fatal conſequences; 


to the enriching of a few, and the impoveriſhing 


of thouſands; for it became a mere bubble and 
decoy for artful and cunning men to catch the 


unwary, but covetous adventurers. The infatuz 


ation was general, and nothing was now minded 
but the bufineſs of ſtock-jobbing . Exchanges 
alley, where theſe affairs were tranſacted, was in 
a continual hurry, where crowds of all ranks and 
qualities daily reſorted. The deſperate, who ven- 
tured firſt, were generally gainers; whilſt the wiſer 
and more ſedate, who came in later, were many 
of them great ſufferers +. | | 

Upon the South Sea, propoſals being accepted, 
the ſtock roſe gradually to a prodigious height; to 
three hundred and ten pounds for one hundred 
pounds, before the bill had the royal aſſent, and 
in a few days to three hundred and forty, then to 


four hundred, and before the end of May to five 
hundred. In ſhort, what by the artifices of the 
managers, and the credulity of the people, through 


the eagerneſs of increaſing their fortunes, by the 


ſecond of June it got up to eight hundred and , 


ninety, and continued rifing and falling, till it 


were deſervedly called bubbles, and grew up from 
the corruption of the grand bubble, or South Sea 
ſtock. They were near one hundred in number, 
and it was reckoned, that almoſt a million and à 
half was won or loſt in them. | 


During the greater part of theſe tranſactions, 


the king was at Hanover. Such a number of 


opulent families had been reduced, that public 


credit received a ſevere ſhock : complaints and 
murmurings were every where heard, ſo that the 
whole nation was in a ferment. Repeated expreſſes 
were ſent to the king, requeſting his return; in 


conſequence of which he abridged his ſtay in Ger- 


many, and arrived in England in November. 


On the meeting of parliament, the king ac- 


quainted the houſe with his negociations on the 
continent; lamented that the public credit at 


home had been ſo greatly injured in his abſence, 


and entreated them“ to conſider of the moſt ef- 
6 fectual and ſpeedy methods to reſtore and ſe- 


cure the credit of the nation.” 


An enquiry was now made into the fraudulent 
execution of the South Sea act; and while this 


matter was in agitation, Mr. Knight, treaſurer of 
the company, and Sir John Blunt, who had been 
principally: concerned in the ſcheme, quitted the 


kingdom. In the end, the parliament applied 
6e to the relief of the ſufferers the eſtates of the 
C ſub- governor, deputy-governor, directors, &c. 


66 only allowing each ſuch part as they thought | 
«© proper; and John Aiſlabie, Eſq; chancellor of 


4 the Exchequer, met with the ſame fate. They 
e were alſo incapacitated from fitting or voting in 
“either houſe: of parliament, or from holding 
«© any office or place of . truſt under his majeſty, 
«© his heirs or-ſucceſfors. | The act againſt the di- 
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thouſand families of that kingdom were 
+ Hence it was common to ſay, that the Y 


5 X ey be rectors 


5 
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te rectors received the royal aſſent on the twenty- | 
& ninth. of July, and on the tenth of Auguſt the 
6 king paſſed the bill for reſtoring the public 
&© credit, and  prorogued the parliament. The 
te hand Mr. Robert Walpole had in ſettling this | 
& diſtracted affair, and reſtoring the credit of the 

© nation, brought him into full favour again. 
c He was made chancellor of the Exchequer, 
& and firſt commiſhoner of the treaſury *.“ | 

A miſunderſtanding having ariſen between the 
king and the czar of Muſcovy, Sir John Norris 
was ſent into the Baltic with a ſtrong fleet, to 
prevent any ſecret deſigns of the czar, and thereby 
ſecure our alliance with Sweden. 

A reconciliation between the royal family was 
happily effected, in conſequence of which the 
prince of Wales attended at St, James's, and held 
a conference with the king, and on his return was 
attended by a party of the yeomen of the guards, 
and of the horſe-guards, after which the foot- 
guards began to do duty at Leiceſter-houſe. | 
AD On the fifteenth of April, the prin- 

1721 ceſs of Wales was delivered of a ſon, | 
who was baptized by the name of William Au- 


„ tain, he would, in return, beſtow upon him 
ce the title of king in his native dominions war 
e invite all other ſtates to confirm it. He like 
« wiſe promiſed | to ſecure the crown of Fn. 
land to king George, or his deſcendants, when. 
ever it. ſhould come to them by heredita; 

e right .“ 8 J 
The lords came to a reſolution, that the above. 
mentioned declaration was a falſe, ſcandalous, and 
traiterous libel, and ordered it to be burnt at the 
Royal Exchange, and in this reſolution the com. 
mons concutred; and both houſes joined in an 
addreſs, expreſſive of their aſtoniſhment at the in. 
ſolence of the Pretender, and their readineſs to 


| ſupport the King with their lives and fortunes, 


The commons now prepared a bill for raifiny 
one hundred thouſand pounds on the real and per- 
ſonal eſtates of Papiſts, towards defraying the ex. 
pences incident on the late rebellion. The friends 
of the Roman Catholics oppoſed this bill as a 
ſpecies of perſecution ; but it paſſed both houſes, 
and received the royal aſſent; as did likewiſe a bill 
to oblige perſons refuſing to take the oaths ap. 
pointed for the ſecurity of the king's perſon and 


guſtus, and was afterwards created duke of Cum- 
berland, whoſe name will be long dear to Eng- 
hſhmen, _ ; 


In the laſt ſeſſion a bill had been debated in the | 


houſe of lords, for the more effectual ſuppreſſ- 
« ing of blaſphemy and prophaneneſs.” One of 
our writers obſerves, 'that © there was certainly 
« too much occaſion for ſuch a bill; but as it 
« chiefly tended to ſet up a ſort of inquifition on 
c men's conſciences with regard to ſome ſpecula- 
4c tive points, wherein good and ſober Chriſtians 
« differ, it met with ſuch a rational oppoſition 
« that it came to nothing.” | 
On the meeting of parliament, the 
| ng informed the houſes, that a con- 
ſpiracy was carrying on in favour of the Pretender, 
which had threatened the utmoſt danger to his 
kingdoms : he therefore hoped, that the members 
of both houſes would exert themſelves with more 
than ordinary zeal and vigour ; for that a perfect 
union among all who wiſhed well to the preſent 
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eſtabliſhment, was become abſolutely neceſſary. 


This ſpeech was anſwered by addreſſes, expreſſive 
of zeal and loyalty ; and a bill was brought in and 
paſſed, for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
act for a year. 725 
As a corroborative proof of the reality of the 
above-mentioned conſpiracy, the king ſent to the 
houſe of peers, the original and printed copy of 
a declaration, dated: at Lucca on the twentieth 
of September, and figned by the Pretender; which 
appeared to be a propoſal addreſſed to the ſubjects 


of Great-Britain and Ireland, as well as to all fo- 


reign princes and ſtates, 

7 In this paper the Pretender, who thought 
«© proper to aſſume the title of king James, af- 
« fected to talk of the late violation of the free- 
dom of elections; conſpiracies invented to give 
«. a colour to new oppreſſions; infamous infor- 
« mers; and the ſtate of the proſeription in which 
c he ſuppoſed every honeſt man to be. He then 


« very gravely propoſed, that if king George 


« would refign to him the throne of Great-Bri- 


— —— — _ 
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About two years afterwards, he was made knight of the | 
Bath, and then of the Garter, and continued prime miniſter 
to the end of this reign, and fifteen years afterwards. 


government, to regiſter their names and real 

eſtates. | p | fl 

In November Chriſtopher Layer, Eſq; a coun- 

ſellor of the Temple, was brought. to his trial in 

the court of King's-Bench, and being convicted 

of having enliſted men for the Pretender's ſervice, 

in order to ſtir up a rebellion, received ſentence 
of death. He was repeatedly reprieved, and exa- 

mined by a committee of the houſe of commons, 

in expectation that he would have made a diſco- 

very : but he was at length executed at Tyburn, 
and his head fixed on Temple-bar. 

Mr. Pulteney, chairman of the committee of the 

houſe of commons, reported, that, from the exami- 
nation of Layer and others, it had appeared, * that 
& a deſign had been formed by perſons of figure 
* and diſtinction at home, for placing the Pre- 
5 tender on the throne : that his firſt intention 
«© was to have procured a body of foreign troops, 
« to invade the kingdom at the time of the late 
<« elections; but the conſpirators being diſap- 
c pointed in this expectation, reſolved to make 
«© an attempt at the time when it was generally 
ce believed the king intended to go to Hanover, 
ce by the help of ſuch officers and ſoldiers as could 
ce paſs into England unobſerved from abroad, 
ec under the command of the late duke of Or- 
* mond, who was to have landed in the river 
«© with a great quantity of arms, provided in 
« Spain for that purpoſe; at which time the 
« Tower was to have been ſeized : that this 
c ſcheme being defeated by the vigorous mea- 
6c ſures of the government, they deferred their 
| © enterprize till the breaking up of the camp; 
and in the mean time, employed their agents to 
« corrupt and ſeduce the officers and ſoldiers of 
ce the army; that the late duke of Ormond, the 
« duke of Norfolk, the earl of Orrery, the lords 
© North and Grey, and the biſhop of Rocheſter, 
« were concerned in this conſpiracy : that their 
e agents were Chriſtopher Layer and John Plun- 
«© ket, (who travelled with him to Rome) Den- 
«© nis Kelly, George Kelly, and Thomas Carte, 
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of the Pretender, the plain Engliſh of which is, reſi | to me 
the crown of which you are in poſſeſſion, and you ſhall have 


[| it again when neither myſelf, nor any of my family, can 


+ There is ſomethung ſingularly modeſt in this declaration 


hold it any longer, 
Bevel 6% A Non- 
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« a Nonjuring clergyman, Neynoe * an Iriſh 
ae prieſt, and 8 0 8 

On the reading the report, the commons re- 
ſolved, that © a deteſtable and hotrid conſpiracy 
« had been formed and carried on by perſons of 
« diſtinction at home, and their agents and in- 
« ſtruments, in conjunction with traitors abroad, 
« for raiſing a rebellion, ſeizing the Tower and 
« city of London, laying violent hands on the 
« nerſon of his moſt ſacred majeſty and the prince 
« of Wales, and to place a Popiſh Pretender on 


« the throne, with a view to ſubvert the eſtabliſh- | 


« ment in church and tate.” 
Hereupon the parliament paſſed bills, for inflict- 


ing pains and penalties on biſhop Atterbury, Kel- || 


ly, and Plunket ; in conſequence of which, the 
fieſt was baniſhed, and the two others impriſoned 
for like; but as the caſe of biſhop Atterbury has 
ſomething ſingular in it, we ſhall recite it at large, 
When a motion was made for a bill againſt Dr. 


Atterbury, it was oppoſed by Sir William Wynd- || 


ham, on the principle that there was no other 
evidence againſt him than hearſay and conjecture, 
The biſhop wrote a letter to the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, intimating, that “ though 
« conſcious of his own innocence, he ſhould de- 
« cline giving the houſe any trauble that day, 


« contenting himſelf with making his defence | 


« before another, of which he had the honour to 
« he a member.” | 
| Counſel being heard for the bill, it was refer- 
red to a grand committee on the fixth of April, 
when moſt of the Tory members withdrew from 
the houſe. A motion was made, that the biſhop 
« ſhould be deprived of his office and benefice ; 
ce baniſhed the kingdom; be guilty of felony if 
ie he returned; and that it ſhould not be in the 
King's power to pardon him without the con- 
&« ſent of parliament ; but that his effects ſhould 
te not be confiſcated.” | 

The bill having paſſed the commons, and been 


ſent to the lords, the biſhop was brought to his. 


trial, Dr. Atterbury and his counſel having been 
heard, and the bill read a third time, a motion 
was made to paſs it, on which violent debates en- 
ſued, Earl Poulet remarked, that the depart- 
e ing in ſuch an extraordinary manner from the 
« fixed rules 'of evidence, and therefore from 
© the maxims of juſtice, could not fail to be at- 
© tended with the moſt fatal conſequences to our 
excellent conſtitution.” In reply, the biſhop 
of Saliſbury affirmed, that as extraordinary diſ- 
*« eaſes require extraordinary remedies, , ſo, in 
« caſes of extreme danger and neceſſity, when 
the very being of the ſtate lay at ſtake, the le- 
* giſlature ought to exert itſelf againſt thoſe of- 
« fenders which the common law could not 
© reach.“ eee on 
The duke of Wharton remarked on the inſuf- 
iciency of the teſtimony, and ſaid, that * let 
* the conſequence” be what it would, he hoped 
* ſuch a. helliſh ſtain would never ſully the glory 
*.of that illuſtrious houſe,” by condemning a 
man without the leaſt proof againſt him. 


Lord Bathurſt took the ſame fide of the queſ-- 


tion, and told a ſtory of a Frenchman, who hav- 
ing “ invented a machine which would not only 
* Kill more men at once than any yet in uſe, but 
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78 Neynoe was drowned in attempting to make his eſcape 
from the houſe of the king's meſſenger, which was ſituated 
on the banks of the Thames, | 
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ce alſo diſable for ever, any man that ſhould be 


* wounded by it, applied himſelf, in expectation 


of a reward, to one of the French miniſters; 
*« who laid the project before his late French ma- 
« jeſty; but that monarch, conſidering that ſuch 
*© an engine might ſoon be turned againſt, his own 
men, did not think proper to encourage it: 
that the inventor, diſappointed in this quarter, 
* came over to England, and offered his. ſervice 
* to the Britiſh general, who likewiſe rejected the 
« propoſal with indignation.” His lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, that the application of the ſtory was ob- 
vious ; for ſhould the propoſed method of pro- 


cc 


ceeding be adopted, it would “ prove a dangerous 
<« engine, and might be turned to the deſtruction 


of thoſe very perſons by whom it was at pre- 


*« ſent employed: that in ſuch caſe, no man's 
6e life, liberty, or property, would be ſecure ; 


* and, if parliament was determined to go on at 


cc 


* and others to do, but to retire to their country 


Houſes, and there, if -poſſible, quietly enjoy 
their eſtates within their own families; ſince 
their lives and liberties might be loſt, by the in- 
** terception of a ſingle letter in a literary corre- 
* ſpondence,” | 

His lordſhip quoted a paſſage from de Retz's 
Memoirs, reſpecting cardinal Mazarine, who had 
boaſted, that “ if he had but two lines of any. 
“man's writing, he could, by means of a few 


cc 
cc 


% circumſtances, n witneſſes, cut off his 


* head with pleaſure,” His lordſhip then turn- 
ed to the bench of biſhops, who had been ſevere 
on Dr. Atterbury, and ſaid, he could not eaſily 


*© account for the inveteracy and malice which 


* ſome perſons bore the learned and ingenious 


*© biſhop of Rocheſter, unleſs they were intoxi- 


La) 


„ cated with the infatuation-of ſome wild Indians, 


*© who believed that they ſhould inherit the abi- 

“ lities, as well as the effects, of the enemy whom 

6 they deſtroyed.“ ane 1 
Other noblemen ſpoke in ſupport of the bill, 


and at length earl Cowper obſerved, that neceſ- 


fity was the „ beſt argument that could be urged 
© in behalf of the bill; but he ſaid, that he ſaw 


* no neceſſity that could juſtify ſuch an unprece- 
6 dented and dangerous proceeding ; as the con- 
e ſpiracy had, above twelve months before, been 
« happily diſcovered, and the effects of it pre- 


« vented : that, beſides the intrinfic weight and 


« ſtrength of the government, the hands of thoſe 
« at the helm had been ſtill further fortified by 
ce the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act, and 
« the additional troops which had been raiſed ; 


« ſo that, in his opinion, there could be no dan- 


« ger to the ſtate, though Plunket and Kelly 
« were not impriſoned for life, nor the biſhop of 


« Rocheſter driven into baniſhment : that, on 


« the contrary, if that prelate's talents and ge- 
ce nius lay in contriving and carrying on ſtate in- 
ce trigues, he thought him leſs dangerous at home 
«© than abroad: that the known rules of evidence, 
«as laid down at firſt, and eſtabliſhed by the 
« laws of the land, were the birth- right of every 
c ſubject in the nation, and ought to be con- 
ce ſtantly obſerved, not only in the inferior courts 
ce of judicature, but alſo in both houſes of par- 
« lament, till altered by the legiſlature: that the 
« admitting the precarious and uncertain evi- 


4 dence of the clerks of the Poſt-office, was a 
very dangerous precedent :; in former times it 
e was thought very grievous, that, in capital 

«© caſes, 


that rate, he ſaw nothing remaining for him 


4 
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te caſes, a man ſhould be affected by a ſimilitude 
cc of hands; but here the caſe was much worſe, 
ec fince it was allowed, that the (clerks of the 
% Poſt- office could carry the ſimilitude of hands 
et four months in their minds. He commended 
c the biſhop's noble deportment in declining to 
& anſwer before the houſe of commons, whoſe 


* proceedings in this unprecedented manner againſt 
ec 


«© ment on the prerogative of the peerage, that, 


« if they ſubmitted to it, by paſſing this bill, 
e they might be termed the laſt of Britiſh peers, 
« for giving up their ancient privileges. After 
' 6 à violent debate, the queſtion was carried in 
ce the affirmative by a majority of forty voices, 
though a proteſt was entered againſt the pro- 
ceedings by ſeveral of the peers.” 


* 


The biſhop was hereby deprived of all offices, | 


benefices, and dignities, and rendered incapable 
of enjoying any 157 the future; he was baniſhed 
the realm, and ſubjected to the pains of death, in 
caſe he ſhould return, as. were all perſons that 
ſhould correſpond with him during his exile. 
The ſon of Sir Robert Walpole was now cre- 
| ated a peer, in conſideration of the ſervices of his 
father: the biſhop'of Rocheſter was ſent to the 
continent, and the king, having appointed a re- 
gency, ſet out for his dominions in Germany. 
The king was accompanied in his foreign ex- 
pedition by the lords Carteret and Townſend, ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, A confiderable alteration had 
now taken place in the ſtate of public affairs on 
the continent, The ſeveral powers, whoſe in- 


tual ifſue of that negociation, determined to pro- 
mote their reſpective intereſts by engaging in ſe- 
Parate treaties, 3 

There being at this time a great deficiency of 
copper coin in Ireland, a patent was granted to 
one William Wood, empowering him to ſupply 
the kingdom therewith ; but when Wood's money 
- . came into circulation, it was productive of a moſt 
violent popular clamour. The parliament of Ire- 


land, which met on the firſt of September, came 


to a reſolution, that the importing and uttering 
copper halfpence and farthings, by virtue of the 
Datent granted to Wood, muſt neceſſarily prove 
injurious to the revenue, deſtructive of commerce, 
and fatal to the rights of the ſubject; that the 
ſtate of the nation had been miſrepreſented in or- 
der to obtain the patent; that the money was de- 
ficient of weight; that had the patent been com- 
plied with, the nation muſt have ſuſtained a loſs 
of one hundred and fifty per cent. and that inveſt- 
ing a private perſon with the power of coinage, 
bad already been extremely prejudicial to the king- 
dom, and could not fail, at all times, of produ- 
cing very dangerous effects. 5 
Addreſſes from both houſes of the Iriſh parlia- 
ment being preſented to his majeſty. on the ſubject 
of Wood's. coinage, the matter was referred to the 
conſideration of the lords of the privy-council of 
England, who declared, that, from the report: of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, and other perſons belonging to 
the Mint, the conduct of the patentee was in no 
inſtance deſerving reproach ; that the terms of the 


patent had been exactly fulfilled ; that the cur-| 


rency coined by Wood, exceeded in the fineneſs 
and intrinfic value of the metal, all the copper 
money coined for Ireland in the reigns of Charles 


II. James II. and king William and queen Mary; ſarily employed about the eſtates of peers. 


a lord of parliament, was ſuch an encroach- 


| 


or ENGLAND: 


that the predeceſſors of his preſent- majeſty had 
exerciſed the prerogative of granting patents to 
private perſons, empowering them to coin cop- 
per currency for Ireland; that none of thoſe pa- 
tents had been ſo advantageous to the kingdom 
as that iſſued in favour of William Wood, who 
had not obtained it in a colluſive, clandeſtine, op 
unprecedented manner; but after a reference to 
the attorney and ſoli citor-general, and after Sir 
Iſaac Newton had been conſulted on every parti. 
cular, and given his full approbation of the mea. 
ſure; and finally, that from the great ſcarcity of 
money in Ireland, which had been proved by the 


| evidence of the moſt reſpectable witneſſes, the ne- 


ö 


| intereſt, ſafety, and honour of the ki 


ceſſity of granting the patent was rendered wholly 
indiſputable. 3 8 | 

The determination of the lords of the privy- 
council, however, had but very little tendency 
towards quieting the minds of the people of 
Ireland, among whom the populace were en- 
couraged by pamphlets, lampoons, and other in- 
6 written by the celebrated dean 

wift, and other literary men. But, in ſome 


meaſure to gratify the deſire of the public, Wood 


reduced the extent of his coinage from one hun- 
dred thouſand to forty thouſand pounds; and in 
conſequence of this conceſſion, the clamour gra- 
dually ſubſided. An act was paſſed by the Iriſh 


parliament, for accepting the affirmation. of the 
people called Quakers, inſtead of an oath; and they 


voted three hundred and forty thouſand: pounds 
towards diſcharging the national debt, which 


| | | amounted to fix hundred and fixty thouſand 
tereſts were to have been determined by the con- SOR 


greſs of Cambray, being diſguſted by the ineffec-| 


pounds... b Oh 
On the tenth of October died lord N 
Cowper, who had been twice lord chan- 723. 
cellor of England, and proved himſelf in point 
of ability, integrity, and aſſiduity, one of the 
greateſt men that had ever occupied that impor- 
tant ſtation. In the courſe of this year alſo died 
of an apoplexy, in the fiftieth- year of his age, 
the duke of Orleans, regent of France. Previous 
to his deceaſe he nominated the duke of Bourbon 
prime miniſter. Aſſurances were immediately 
tranſmitted to England, of the friendly diſpoſiti- 
on of the court of France. [ts 
The king arrived in London on the nineteenth 
of December, and the parliament meeting on the 
ninth of the following month, he congratulated 
them on their ſucceſsful endeavours to ſecure the 


* - 


kingdom. He 
requeſted the commons to make a proviſion for 
the public debts, which he ſaid he bad great 
hopes of ſeeing ſpeedily diſcharged, fince ſuck 


| conſiderable additions and improvements had been 


made in the finking fund. 
Both houſes having addreſſed the king, the 


commons proceeded to a conſideration of the eſti- 


mates for the enſuing year. They voted ten thou- 
ſand men for the ſea ſervice; and a. vote, though 
not without a ſtrong oppoſition, was carried, for 


maintaining four thouſand land: forces, which had 


been raiſed in the courſe of the preceding ſummer. 
Great complaints having been made of the in- 


|{juſtice of protections granted by foreign miniſ- 


ters, peers, and members of parliament, the com- 
mons paſſed a reſolution, that all protections iſ- 
ſued by members of that houſe, ſhould in future 
be void; and a reſolution to the ſame effect paſſed 
the houſe of peers, with an exception, however, 
in favour of the menial ſervants, and thoſe neceſ· 


On 
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on the twenty-fourth of April, the 


A. D. 1724+ king concluded the ſeſſion; and on the 


meeting of the parliament on the twelfth of the 
following November, the former eſtabliſhment 
of the land and ſea forces was continued, and the 


neceſſary ſupplies were voted, 


The trial of the earl of Macclesfield principally | 


engaged the attention of parliament during this 


ſeſhon. By conniving at certain venal practices 


touching the ſale of places under government, and 


the money of ſuitors depoſited with the maſters in 


Chancery, this nobleman incurred an uncommon 
degree of popular odium ; and his delinquency was 
ſo apparent, that he was removed from the office 
of lord chancellor of England, | 

> On the twentieth of April- the lord 
A.D 1725. Finch preſented a petition to the houſe 
of commons in favour of Henry St. John, late 
viſcount Bolingbroke, praying for a ſuſpenſion of 


the law with regard to the forfeitures impoſed 


upon that nobleman, as a pardon had been ſuſ- 
pended with reſpect to his life. By his majeſty's 
command, Mr. Walpole informed the houſe, that 
ſeven years before, the petitioner had made his 
humble ſubmiſſion to the king, with the moſt ſo- 


lemn afſurances of fidelity and allegiance; and that 


from his ſubſequent behaviour,'he had proved 
himſelf to be a proper object of the royal mercy, 
which had induced his majeſty. to conſent to his 
petitioning the houſe. The petition being read, 


Mr. Walpole ſaid, he was perfectly ſatisfied, that 


the petitioner had made ſufficient atonement for 
his paſt offences, and was therefore deſerving the 
interference of the houſe, to enable him to enjoy 


his family inheritance ; which, according to the | 
opinion of the moſt learned it the law, he could 


not do, unleſs the king's pardon was followed by 
an a& of parliament for reſtoring his eſtates. 


After this matter had been fully diſcuſſed, a bill | 
was preſented, and having paſſed both houſes, it 


received the royal aſſent in a few days. 
Upon the deceaſe of Lewis, the young king of 


Spain, which happened a ſhort time after his 
advancement to the throne, his father Philip re- 
ſumed the powers of government; which, how- 


ever, he exerciſed entirely under the influence of 
the queen, who was a woman of an intriguing 


and ambitious temper. 


So ſtrong an averſion did Lewis XV. of France 
conceive againſt his conſort, the infanta of Spain, 
that he perſevered in a reſolution never to con- 
ſummate his nuptials. The whole kingdom of 
France being greatly alarmed with the apprehen- 


ſion of a civil war, in caſe of the king dying with- 


out male iſſue, he determined, with the advice 


of his council, to ſend her back to Madrid; whi- 


ther ſhe was accordingly conducted by the mar- 
quis de Monteleone, and Patrick Lawleſs, agent 


to the Pretender. 


So exaſperated was the queen of Spain by the 
inſult offered to her daughter, that ſhe diſmiſſed 
madamoiſelle de Beaujolouis, one of the daugh- 
ters of the regent, who had been contracted to her 
ſon don Carlos; and farther to gratify her re- 
ſentment, ſhe reſolved, that the French ſhould in 
future have no concern with the affairs of Spain. 


The congreſs of Cambray having proved wholly 


ineffectual, the queen propoſed to compromiſe her 
differences with the emperor, under the ſole me- 
diation of Great-Britain. 


But the king of England being ſatisfied that 


e empetor was by no means diſpoſed: to abide 
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by his determination, declined the honour offered 
him by the queen of Spain; urging, that he was 
unwilling to engage in any meaſures tending to 
diſturb the harmony ſubſiſting between the courts 
of France and England, and that he was defirous 
of for ever diſuniting the intereſts of the two 
branches of the Bourbon family. Upon receiv- 
ing the king of England's refuſal, her Catholic 
majeſty propoſed a private hegociation to the court 
of Vienna, which was readily accepted. Here- 
upon the conferences were immediately opened; 
and they were conducted under the direction of 
the baron de Ripperda, a native of Holland, who 
had renounced Proteſtaniſm, and engaged in the 
ſervice of Spain. 185 
A treaty of peace was ſigned at Vienna, on the 
thirteenth of April, whereby the emperor ac— 
knowledged Philip as king of Spain and the In- 
dies, and engaged not to diſpute his right to thoſe 
poſleſhons which had been ſecured to him by the 
treaty of Utrecht. By the ſame treaty, Philip 


relinquiſhed all claim to the territories in Italy 
and the Netherlands, which by the treaty of Lon- 
don concluded in 1722, had been adjudged to the 
emperor. Charles granted the inveſtiture of the 
dukedoms of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, to 


the eldeſt ſon of the queen of Spain, in default 


of heirs in the preſent poſſeſſors, as male fiefs of 
the emperor. The Auſtrian ſucceſſion was gua- 


ranteed by Spain, according to the pragmatic 


ſanction, whereby the dominions of that houſe 
were ſettled on the emperor's heirs of either ſex, 
and declared to be a perpetual; indiviſible, and 
inſeparable feoffment to the primogeniture. 

No part of the above treaty was calculated to 
excite the diſpleaſure of the European powers : 
but the caſe was very different with reſpect to the 
treaty of commerce, by which the Auſtrian ſub- 
jects were intitled to advantages in trade with 
Spain, from which all other nations were ex- 
cluded. Philip propoſed to guarantee the Oſtend 
Eaſt-India company, and to pay the emperor an 
annual ſubſidy of four millions of pieces of eight. 


Different ſums were remitted to Vienna; amount- 


ing in the whole to one million ſterling ; the Im- 
perial forces were augmented by a body of fixty 
thouſand men, and other powers were invited to 
engage in this alliance, but the court of Ruſſia 
only complied, 


Exclufive of theſe public engagements, there 


were ſeveral articles of a private nature, and a 
much more dangerous tendency, which proved 
highly alarming to the court of England. By 
theſe private articles, the contracting powers were 
ſaid to have bound themſelves to procure to Spain 
the reſtitution of Gibraltar and Port Mahon; to 
effect a double marriage between the two infants 
of Spain, and the two archducheſſes of Auſtria; 
and to exert their utmoſt endeavours, for eſtabliſh- 
ing the Pretender on the throne of England. 
With a view of rendering the deſigns of the 
new allies abortive, the Engliſh monarch ſuggeſt- 


ed a defenſive treaty between England, France, 


and Pruſſia; and in the following September, 
this alliance, which was to continue for the ſpace 


of fifteen years, was concluded at Hanover, 


About this period was built Guy's Hoſpital in 
the ' borough of Southwark, at the ſole expence 
of Mr. Thomas Guy, a bookſeller, in London; 
who, after he had retired from buſineſs, was mem- 
ber af parliament for Tamworth. Mr. Guy be- 


| queathed two hundred thouſand pounds for the 


3 * ſupport 
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. ſupport of the noble inſtitution of which he was 
founder. 8 

On the fifth of December the princeſs of Wales 
was delivered of a princeſs “, who was chriſtened 
by the name of Louiſa. About this time the or- 
der of the knights of the Bath was revived : they 
were thirty-eight in number, including the ſove- 
reign. William Bateman was created baron of 
Calmore in Ireland, and viſcount Bateman; and 
Sir Robert Walpole, one of the revived knights 
of the Bath, was honoured with the order of the 
Garter. 


Having diſſipated his fortune by an extrava- | 


gant courſe of life, the duke of Wharton repair- 
ed to the court of Vienna, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and offered his fervices' to the 
Pretender; in conſequence of which he received 
the order of the garter, and the title of duke of 
Northumberland. He was diſpatched by the 
Pretender with credentials to the court of Ma- 
drid; and the king of England being apprized 
of his arrival at the court of Spain, ſent a meſ- 
ſenger with a letter under the great ſeal, com- 
manding him, upon his allegiance, to return im- 
mediately to England. The king's letter being 
delivered to him as he was riding through the 
ſtreets of Madrid, in his carriage, he vehemently 
exclaimed againſt the meſſenger, who had pre- 
ſumed to execute a ſummons upon. him, within 
fight of the palace of his moſt Catholic majeſty ; 
and he even threatened to. preſent a memorial to 
the court of Spain, demanding juſtice againſt the 
meſſenger, for the indignity he had offered him ; 


but Philip declared that he would not interfere in | 


this matter. In a ſhort time after this, the duke 
renounced the Proteſtant religion, and having 
eſpouſed one of the ladies of the queen of Spain's 
bed-chamber, he was appointed a colenel in the 
Spaniſh army. $50 | 

1 (oi On the firſt of January, king George 
A. P. 1726. embarked at Helvoetſluys, on his re- 


turn to England; and after a violent ſtorm, his 


majeſty, with great difficulty, landed at Rye, 
whence he proceeded to London. The parlia- 
ment meeting on the twentieth of the ſame month, 
his majeſty informed them, that, to obſtruct the 

deſigns of his enemies, he had engaged in defen- 
five alliances with the kings of France and Pruſha, 
in which he had the greateſt reaſon to believe the 
States General and other powers would readily 


concur ; that by theſe means, and the aſſiſtance of 


his parliament, he hoped to ſecure to his ſubjects 
the full enjoyment-of their invaluable rights and 


privileges, notwithſtanding all the machinations |} 


of the Pretender and his emiſſaries; and his ma- 
jeſty concluded with declaring, that to preſerve 
the balance of power in Europe, and to ſecure to 
his people all the bleſſings of peace, were the firſt 
wiſhes of his heart, | 

When the treaties of Vienna and Hanover were 
confidered in the houſe of commons, Mr. Hora- 
tio Walpole, in a long ſpeech, gavea proof of his 
knowledge of the affairs of Europe, ſince the con- 
clufion of the treaty of Utrecht; and his ſpeech 
was ended with a compliment to the king's wil- 
dom and good policy, in concluding the treaty of 
Hanover. 1 e 55 

In reply hereto, it was aſſerted by the members 


„ — — 


„This princeſs became conſort of the king of Denmark. 
- + This bill was paſſed on the recommendation of the 
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dil 


king. Mr, Hampden was great-grandſon of the famous 


of the oppoſite party, that 4e the treaty of Han. 
& over would engage the Britiſh nation in a 5 
ce for the defence of the king's German domini. 
* ons, contrary to an expreſs condition made in 
« the act of limitation.” In reply to this, Mr 
Pelham ſaid, that © the true meaning and intent 
ce of that limitation was not, wholly and for ever 
« to deprive his majeſty's foreign dominiong of 
any aſſiſtance from this nation, but only to re. 
ſtrain the ſovereign, for the future, from en. 
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“% gaging the nation in a war for the defence of 


* any dominions not belonging to the crown of 
Great-Britain, without the conſent of parlia- 
ment; that to this ſupreme court it was left to 
determine, whether or not ſuch a war was juſt 
and neceſſary;“ and he declared his opinion 
that if the king's foreign dominions were attack. 
ed, the defence of them was incumbent on the 
nation, from a point of honour. 

| Theſe were the reaſons Mr. Pelham gave for 
propoſing an addrefs to tlie king, approving the 
alliance which his majeſty had concluded at Han. 
over; and this addrefs was voted and preſented 
accordingly, as was a fimilar one from the houſe 
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of lords. | 


A bill was now paſſed, empowering the com- 
miſſioners of the Treaſury to compound with Mr. 
Richard Hampden, for a debt of forty-eight 
thouſand pounds, due to the crown, which had 
been incurred by his engaging in the South Sea 
ſcheme +. 2467 | | 

In conſequence of the tax impoſed on malt in 
Scotland, the maltſters of Glaſgow threatened 
the lives of the exciſemen, if they ſhould preſume 
to enter their houſes; in conſequence of which, 
major-general Wade, who then commanded the 
forces in Scotland, being applied to by the com- 
miſſioners, diſpatched two companies of foot to 
Glaſgow, under the command of captain Buſhell, 
On their entrance into the town, the mob pelted 
them with ſtones, and the captain was obliged to 
hire an alchouſe as a guard-room, the populace 
having locked up the regular guard-room, and ſe- 
creted the key, Towards midnight the rabble 
broke into the houſe of Mr. Campbell, member 
for the city, and either carried off or deſtroyed 
moſt of the furniture. 1 pA 

All was now quiet till the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, (the captain having in the mean time 
got poſſeſſion of the guard-room) when the mob 
re- aſſembled, and made head againſt the ſoldiers, 
exclaiming, Drive the dogs out of town, we 
& will cut them to pieces.“ | | 

It was in vain that the captain remonſtrated 
with the enraged multitude, and told them that 
his men muſt fire, if they did not deſiſt. They 
continued to preſs forward in tumultuous num- 
bers, and wounded ſeveral of the ſoldiers ; who at 


length fired over their heads, in the hope to ter- 


rify them into ſubmiſſion. Still, however, they 
perſiſted in their attack on the ſoldiers, whom they 
pelted with ſtones, till they were compelled to fire, 
and three or four perſons were killed, and ſeveral 
wounded. e ee, 
The populace were now incenſed to that de- 
2 that they ſeized all the arms that could be 
ound in the town; whereupon, the captain find- 
ing reſiſtance vain, retreated to Dumbarton, to- 
— 
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John Hampden, who made ſuch a noble ſtand againſt the 


impoſition of ſhip-money, at the commencement of the cr 
wards 
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wards which he was purſued fix miles. Ge- 
neral Wade being informed of theſe proceedings, 
got together a large body of troops, and; in con- 
function with Duncan Forbes, the lord advocate, 
Tok poſſefſion of Glaſgow, the magiſtrates of 
which were ſent priſoners to Edinburgh, where 


ted. Of the lower ranks ſeveral were puniſhed 
by whipping, and four tranſported. | 


* 
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pers, lord Bathurſt was ny ſevere on the 


ſelfiſhneſs of the States General, who wonld not 
agree to abide by any one article of the treaty; 
but what tended to their own advantage; and with 
regard to a war with Spain, which was then a fa- 


| vourite meaſure,» his lordſhip ſaid; that, “ for his 
they were tried, by the lords juſticiary, and acquit- | 


e own part, he had touched neither Spaniſh nor 
* Engliſh gold; he was neither a Spaniard nor a 
« Frenchman, but a true Engliſhman :” and having 


Mr. Campbell preſented a petition to the com- ſentreated the houſe to confider ſeriouſly of the im- 


mons, praying an indemnification for the damage 
he had ſuſtained in the late tumults; in conſe- 
quence of which, a bill was paſſed, granting him 
a certain ſum to be raiſed by two pennies Scots on 
all beer and ale brewed within the city of Glaſ- 
gow; but notwithſtanding this, the tax was ſo 
ſeverely felt in Scotland, that they preſented 
an addreſs againſt it, which was ſucceeded by ſi- 
milar addreſſes from the various counties of the 
kingdom. | | es 

In March the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe of 
commons, requeſting their aſſiſtance © to diſcharge 
« the obligations he had already incurred, and to 
« enter into ſuch other engagements. as might be 
« neceflary,.” This requiſition, . after ſome de- 
bate, was complied with; but gave offence to ſe- 
veral members of the houſe of lords, becaufe the 
buſineſs had not been communicated to them. 
The earl of Strafford affirmed, “ that the meſ- 
« ſage was unprecedented, and ſtruck at the an- 
« cient privileges of the peers, who are the grand 
« ſtanding council of the ſovereign, the heredi- 
« tary guardians of the liberties and properties 
« of the people, and next to the ſovereign, the 
« principal part of the legiſlature; and therefore 
« ought to be confulted in all matters of public 
„ concern.“ His lordſhip therefore moved, that 
« an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, 
te defiring to know who adviſed him to ſend ſuch 
« a meſſage to the commons, without acquaint- 
« the peers with it at the ſame time.“ Many ar- 
guments were uſed for and againſt this bill; but 
the conſideration of it was adjourned for a month, 
and at length totally laid aſide, and the parlia- 
ment was prorogued, . _ | 
At the meeting of parliament, the 
ng informed them of the difagree- 
able fituation of affairs; but at the fame time re- 
marked, that, if the preſerving a due balance 
of power in Europe; it defending the poſſeſ- 
16 ſions of the crown of Great-Britain, of infinite 


i 
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* ties, and properties of a Proteſtant people, were 
* any longer confiderations worthy the care and at- 


* more to incite them to exert their beſt abilities 
in defence of them.“ eee be af oy 

The houſes preſented addreſſes of thanks, re- 
plete with approbation of the king's proceedings 
to defeat the deſigns of his enemies; and the com- 
mons vdted a land- tax bill of four ſhillings in the 
pound, to defray the expence of APY twen- 
ty thouſand ſeamen, and twenty-fix thouſand three 
won hen and eighty-three men for the land ſer- 
ice. | | 

There were high debates this ſeſſion in the houſe 


ped between the miniſters of Great-Britain, 
rance, and Spain, and the papers reſpecting the 


| 


| 


treaty of Hanevet. On the peruſal of thoſe pa- 


portance of the matter in agitation, he concluded 


by ſayibg, © What can we get by war, if it be 


„ What can we loſe; if it be unproſperous? TI 
* will ſay it in a ſyllable, a1,” | 

In reply hereto, lord Townſend ſaid, that, “ ag 
e the treaty of Hanover was purely defenfive, it 
* made no alteration in the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
e fore, either between the contracting parties, or 
* other ſtates and princes, ; 

At length it was reſolved; that the meaſures his 
majeſty had judged it expedient to purſue, were 


both juſt and honourable, and highly neceſſary 
for defeating the dangerous defigns meditated in 


tavour of the Pretender; for preſerving the do- 
minions belonging to the crown of Great-Britain 
by folemn treaties; and for ſecuring to his ſub- 
jects their moſt valuable rights and privileges of 
commerce, and preſerving the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. But ſeveral of the peers proteſted againſt 
this reſolution. EE 


liſted chiefly, in making motions for addreſſes on 
various ſubjects ; one of theſe was for a copy of a 
memorial preſented to the king of Sweden, by 
Mr. Poyntz, and for the ſecret offenſive article 
between the courts of Vienna and Madrid; ano- 
ther was for the declaration, letters, and engage- 
ments reſpecting the reſtitution of Gibraltar, for 
which the court of Spain pretended a poſitive pro- 
miſe had been given; a third was for copies of 
ſuch memorials and repreſentations to his majeſty, 
as had induced him, in the courſe of the precedin 

year, to ſend a ſquadron into the Baltic; a fourth 
was for an account of the diſtribution of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thouſand pounds, charged 
in the ſtate of money, granted for the ſervice of 
the laſt year, in general terms, as iſſued out for 
other engagements and 1 8 over and above 
ſuch, as were ſpecified. But theſe motions were 


te negatived; and an addreſs of thanks to his majeſ- 
te advantage to her trade and commerce, againſt | 
* dangerous and unlawful encroachments; and |] 
* if the preſent eſtabliſhment, the religion, liber- | 


ty was voted by a confiderable majority, in which 
the houſe expreſſed the moſt perf&& ſatisfaction in 
the meaſures already purſued, and promiſed to 


The king's ſpeech was the ſubject of much cri- 


[ticiſm, both at home and in foreign countries. 
| Some expreſſions therein were ſo diſpleaſing to the 


court of Vienna, that Mr. Palms, the Imperial 
refident at London, was directed to preſent a ſpi- 
rited memorial to his majeſty, and afterwards to 
publiſh it, as an appeal to the people from the 
declarations of their ſovereign from the throne; 
In this inſolent paper, the kes was accuſed of 
having averred from the throne, as certain and in- 


controvertible facts, divers miſrepreſentations and 
falſities. 
of lords, on the letters and memorials which had | 


The memorial afferted, that the treaty 
of Vienna was founded on the quadruple alliance; 


to the king or people of .England : that the treaty 
of commerce was calculated to promote the mutual 
| advantage 


e ſucceſsful? I will fay it in one word, nothing. 


The oppoſition in the houſe of commons con- 


ſupport his majeſty in ſuch proceedings as he 
ſhould deem neceſſary for the public good. 
* tention of a Britiſh parliament, he need ſay no 


and could not, therefore, reaſonably give offence 
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advantage of both parties, agreeable to the laws 
forces; and an additional fifty th 


of nations, and that it could in no reſpect ope- 


rate to the diſadvantage of Great-Britain; that 


there was no offenſive alliance concluded between 


the two crowns ; and that the ſuppoſed article re- 


ſpecting the Pretender; was an abſolute deception: 
and the memorialiſt further ſaid, that the hoſtili- 
ties commenced in the Weſt-Indies, and elſewhere, 
againſt the king of Spain, in direct violation of 
the moſt ſolemn treaties, afforded that monarch a 
ſufficient pretence for laying fiege to Gibraltar ; 
but with regard to the infinuation, that his maſ- 
ter had agreed to aſſiſt in the ſiege, it was wholly 
deſtitute of foundation, the emperor having no 
other engageinents with the court of Spain, than 
what was ſpecified in the treaty communicated to 
the king of England. And the memorialiſt, in 
the name of the emperor, demanded reparation 
for the injury the honour of his Imperial majeſty 
had ſuſtained by ſuch groundleſs imputations. 
This daring remonſtrance incenſed the people 
of England in the higheſt degree. The houſes 
of parliament jointly addrefled his majeſty, ex- 
preſſing their indignation at the conduct of the 
Lau reſident; and aſſuring him, that this au- 
dacious manner of appealing to his people, was 
a proceeding that excited their utmoſt abhorrence 
and indignation. To endeavour (ſaid they in 
ce their addreſs) to inſtill into the minds of any 
of your majeſty's faithful ſubjects, the leaſt diſ- 
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royal word, or to make a diſtinction between 
your majeſty and your people, is an attempt 
as vain as it is preſumptuous. If time has not 
effaced the memory of the glorious exploits, 
confeſſed to have been performed by Britons, 
in ſupport of the emperor, gratitude, eſteem, 
and affection for this kingdom, will be beſt 
manifeſted by doing honour to the king, whom 
the people honour, and juſtice to the people, 
whoſe rights and privileges the beſt of kings 1s 
now defending againſt the invaſions and en- 
croachments that have been made upon them,” 


cc 
66 


The Imperial reſident was ordered immediately 


to quit the kingdom. Virulent memorials and 
declarations were preſented by the miniſters of the 
emperor, and the kings of Great- Britain and 
France, to the diet of the empire at Ratiſbon ; and 


ſuch ſevere perſonalities were thrown out by | 


theſe. potentates, that there was but little reaſon 

to expect a ſpeedy accommodation. | 

In order to fortify himſelf againſt the impend- 

ing ſtorm, king George engaged in a more ſtrict 

alliance with the French monarch. He prevailed 

wo the king of Sweden to accede to the treaty 
3 


Hanover; to ſupply, as a party in that treaty, 


a body of five thouſand men; to keep double that 
number of troops in readineſs to act, in caſe of 


n in conſideration of a ſubſidy of fifty 


thouſand pounds for three years, to be remitted 
by equal inſtallments every fix months. He alſo 
negociated a new treaty with the king of Den- 
mark, who engaged to furniſh twenty-four thou- 


{and auxiliaries, in confideration of a ſubſidy of 


three hundred. and fifty thouſand rixdollars, for 


the ſpace of four years, to be paid by the king 


of France. He made a convention with the prince 
of Heſſe-Caſſel, who promiſed to ſupply four 
thouſand cavalry, and double that number of land 
forces, in conſideration of immediately receiving 
from Great-Britain ſeventy-five thouſand pounds, 
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truſt or diffidence of your majeſty's moſt ſacred | 


* 


66 


for the purpoſe of levying and equipping theſe 
| ans y thouſand pounds 
in caſe their ſervice ſhould be requiſite in the field 
exclufive of the uſual allowance for their Pay and 
maintenance; and while his majeſty was negoci 
ating theſe treaties, he engaged four and bones 
thouſand ſeamen, and equipped a powerful fleet fc; 


| the Baltic. 


A motion was made in the houſe of commons 
by Mr. Scope, ſecretary to the Treaſury, that : 
clauſe ſhould be inſerted in the malt-tax bill, em. 


| powering his majeſty to apply ſuch ſums as fhould 


be neceſſary for defraying the expences inciden. 
tal to ſuch engagements as had been made, or 
ſhould be made, previous to the twenty-fifth of 
the enſuing. December, for the purpoſe of pro- 
tecting and ſecuring the trade and navigation of 
the kingdom, and reſtoring the public tranquil. 
2 „ Me 

A violent conteſt was the reſult of the above 
motion; the ſupporters of which aſſerted, that his 
majeſty was ſo unwilling to involve the nation in 
any extraordinary expence, that he had requeſted 
no greater ſupplies in this ſeſſion, than what he 
deemed abſolutely neceſſary for the ſervice of the 
year; but that, in the preſent fituation of public 
affairs, circumſtanees might occur, to require an 
unforeſeen: expence, for which no eſtimates could 
be made, becauſe ſome of' the treaties in which 
his majeſty had judged it prudent to engage, were 
not yet compleated ; that therefore it was the duty 
of parliament, to enable him to anſwer ſuch con- 
tingencies as might ariſe ; and more eſpecially, as 
he had in no inſtance abuſed the confidence which 
the houſe had repoſed in him on former occaſions, 

On the other hand it was contended, that to 
grant ſupplies without an eſtimate, was contrary 
to the eſtabliſhed rules of parliament ; that the 
clauſe propoſed was inconſiſtent with that part of 
the bill, which forbad “ iſſuing the ſupplies 
granted to any other purpoſes than thoſe ſpe- 
c cified; and rendered ineffectual that diſpoſal of 
e the. public money, which the wiſdom of all 
« parliaments thought a neceſſary ſecurity againſt 
% miſapplication : that this embezzlement was 
the more to be feared, as no proviſion was made 
to call any perſon to account for the money 
that ſhould be diſpoſed of by virtue of this 
clauſe : that the parliament had already grant- 
ed vaſt ſums, which appeared ſufficient to an- 
ſwer any occaſions, as far as their preſent views 
could extend; and, if there ſhould happen 
any unexpected emergency, which might de- 

mand a farther ſupply, it might be provided in 
e the uſual manner, when neceſlity required, &c." 
It was farther ſaid, that © the repoſing a con- 
« fidence in the crown, in the diſpoſition of ſuch 
immenſe ſums of money as, by the advice of 
profuſe miniſters, may be ſquandered away, 
might be attended with great prejudice to the 
property of the ſubject, and great danger to the 
conſtitution.“ Notwithſtanding theſe and other 
arguments, the motion was carried, and the bill 
likewiſe paſſed the houſe of peers. 

On the following day, Sir William Vounge 
moved, that three hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
pounds towards the ſupply granted to the king, 
ſhould be raiſed by loans on Exchequer bills, 
to be charged to the ſurplus of the duties on coal 
and culm, which was reſerved for the diſpoſal of 
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the parliament. This motion was oppoſed by Sit 
: 4 | Joſeph 


— 
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Joſeph Jekyll and Mr. Pulteney, but was at length || Arriving at Linden, he could rot eat any thing 
carried without any confiderable oppoſition. _ at dinner; and he was blooded, but without aby 
The ſeſſion was now cloſed by the king, who || good effect. He was adviſed to remain at- Hin- 
thanked his parliament for their zeal and libera- | den but being anxious to reach his electoral 

lity ; and informed them, that the count de las] dominions, he continued his journey, durin 
Torres, with twenty thouſand men, had com- which he was ſeized with a kind of lethargic” 
menced the fiege of Gibraltar. At this time the || dozing. About ten at night he arrived at his 
mace was well defended, and the earl of Port- | brother's palace at Oſnaburgh, where he expired 
more, governor of that garriſon, ſailed with a re- ¶ about one the next mot ning, being the eleventh 
inforcement, under convoy of a fleet commanded of June 1727 *, in the ſixty-eighth year of his 
by Sir Charles Wager. Five hundred men like- || age, and the thirteenth of his reign. 
wiſe went from Minorca, and à plenty of Treſh || It is ſaid of George the Firſt, that “whatever 
roviſions being ſent from the coaſt of Barbary, the || was good or great in the reign of this monarch, 
efforts of the beſiegers were rendered ineffectual, || ** ought to be aſcribed chiefly to himſelf : where- 
On the laſt day of May, the king in council“ ever he deviated, he might have been miſled 
declared his intention of viſiting his German do- by a miniſtry, always partial, ſometimes cor= 
minions, from which he had now been abſent two“ rupt. He was in every inſtance attended with 
years. Four days afterwards he embarked at“ good fortune, which was partly OWING to ac- 
Greenwich, on board the Carolina yacht, which E cident, and more to prudent aſſiduity. His 
conveyed him to Gravendael in Holland, where“ ſucceſſes in life are the ſtrongeſt inſtance how 
he went on board a yacht belonging to the States || *© much may be atchieved by moderate abilities, 
General, and landed at Vaert on the night of the“ exerted with application and uniformity.” _ 
ſeventh of June. Thence he was attended by the | Another account of this king ſays, he was © in 
Dutch guards through the territories of the re-“ perſon plain, in his addreſs ſimple; of a com- 
public, and arrived at Delden about eleven at“ poſed and grave deportment, but in his hours 
night, where he ſupped heartily, and proceeded || © of relaxation, familiar and facetious. He was 
on his journey before four in the morning. He © a wiſe politician ; a courageous, yet- cautious, 
had eaten part of a melon at ſupper, which is ſup- || ** general; a juſt and merciful monarch, He 
poſed to have diſagreed with him: but be this as || ** loved his people, and, as far as his knowledge 
it may, he ordered the coach to ſtop. between || ** of the Engliſh conſtitution permitted him, made 
eight and nine o'clock, and complained that he“ their happineſs the rule of his actions +,” 
had loſt the uſe of one of his hands, | | 
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* George I. married Sophia Dorothy, daughter and || preceding reign, were Swift, Steele, Addiſon, Bolingbroke, 
heireſs of the duke of Zell, of whom was born his ſon and |] and Trenchard, in the political line. Prior, Rowe, Garth, 
fucceſſor, the late king George the Second, and the late || Addiſon, Philips, Gay, and Pope, as poets ;. and Atterbury, 
queen of Pruſſia. | | Clarke, and Hoadley, as divines. | : 

+ The principal writers who flouriſhed in this and the | 2 | | 
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T is at all times the duty of an hiſtorian to be] here to the alliances which the late king had con- 
impartial, but it is not always a taſk of equal || tracted for ſecuring the tranquillity of Europe. 
eaſe, In writing the hiſtory of remote ages, our] On the opening the ſeſſions of parliament, the 
paſſions are neceſſarily leſs engaged than when we || king expreſſed his paternal care for his people, 
ſpeak of circumſtances almoſt within our own || his warmeſt wiſhes for their happineſs, and his 
memory. We have, in the latter caſe, ſtrong par- utmoſt regard for their rights and privileges; but 
tialities of our own, while we are writing for the || it appeared, that “his plan of internal govern- 
peruſal of thoſe whoſe partialities are at leaſt equal-|] ** ment would be the ſame with that of his father, 
ly ſtrong. To fteer the middle courſe between || * and that with regard to foreign connexions, 
the extremes of either party, is not leſs our duty || he was reſolved to purſue the ſame meaſures,” 
than our inclination. . Sir Robert Walpole moved, that as the annual 

One of our hiſtorians tells us, that George the |] allowance of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, ſet- 
Second poſſeſſed abilities inferior to his father ; || tled on the late late king, had annually fallen 
while another, who acknowledges, that though || ſhort of the ſums wanted ; and that as the preſent 
he had been excluded from having any concerns || King's expences were likly to increaſe, on account 
in the government, owing to the unhappy miſ- || of his numerous family, “ the entire revenues of 
underſtanding between him and the late king, yet || the civil liſt, producing about eight hundred 
this defect in his education was in a great meaſure || * and thirty thouſand pounds,” ſhould be ſettled 
ſupplied by the ſtrength of his natural talents. on his majeſty during life. 

George the Second was in the forty-|| This motion was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Mr, 
fourth year of his age when he ſuc-|| Shippen and other members, but was at length 
eceded his father, on whoſe death he declared in || agreed to, and a bill was ordered in for the better 
council, his determination to ſupport the religi- || ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold ; and on a meſ- 
on, laws, and liberties of his people, and to ad- Il ſage from the king, 25 commons voted, that if 
7% 9 5 the 
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_ 
the queen ſhould furvive him, ſhe ſhould be al- 
| lowed the annual ſum of a hundred thouſand 
ounds, with Somerſet-houſe, and the lodge and 
bak of Richmond Old Park. An act having 
paſſed to confirm this reſolution, the parliament 
was prorogued, and in a few days afterwards diſ- 
ſolved, | | 8 
The offices of ſecretaries of ſtate, were given to 
the duke of Newcaſtle and lord Townſend. Mr. 


Pelham was appointed ſecretary at war, and Sir 
Robert Walpole held the offices of chancellor of 


the Exchequer, and firſt lord of the Treaſury, 


ſo that he was now.deemed prime miniſter, Lord 
Torrington was nominated firſt lord of the Ad- 
miralty, lord Carteret lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
and the earl of Cheſterfield went ambaſſador to 
Holland. | 2 


The elections of members for the new parlia- 


ment were carried, as they generally are, on the 


ſide of the miniſtry; and when the time of meet- 

ing arrived, Arthur Onſlow, Eſq; was choſen 

ſpeaker of the houſe. of commons. 755 
The king in his firſt ſpeech remarked, “ that 


40 
66 
40 
ce 
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uneaſy ſituation in which their affairs were at 
preſent placed; and had been greatly concerned 
to ſee many of the inconveniencies of a war at- 
tending his ſubjects, without any opportunity 
of reſenting the injuries they had ſuſtained, or 
gaining in return any of thoſe advantages which 
the proſecution of ſo juſt a cauſe might pro- 
bably have ſecured to them ; that many dith- 
culties had occurred to impede the execution 
of the preliminaries; and though there was 
great reaſon to believe, that the congreſs would 
ſoon be opened, and all obſtructions removed, 
yet it was abſolutely neceſſary to continuetheir 


vented a general rupture in Europe.” 


Both houſes of parliament addrefled the new 
ſovereign, giving the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of 


ſoyalty and affection, and promiſing to ſupport 
his government at the expence of their hves and 
fortunes. The commons voted twenty-two thou- 
ſand nine hundred and fifty-five men for the land 
ſervice, and fifteen thouſand ſeamen. They alſo 
voted two hundred and thirty thouſand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-three. pounds, for the mainte- 
"nance of twelve thouſand Heſhan troops; a ſub- 
ſidy of fifty thouſand pounds to the king of Swe- 
den, and one half of that ſum to the duke of Wol- 
fenbuttle. The expence of the year amounted to 
three millions ſeven hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
ſand four hundred and fifty-four pounds fixteen 
"ſhillings, raiſed by the land-tax, the malt-tax, 
and by a loan of one million ſeven hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds from the Bank; for which an- 
nuities to the amount of ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
to be levied by a duty on coals, were granted to 
the city of London. Ns 
But theſe large grants did not 
without vehement oppoſition. 
of land forces, and the employing Heſſian auxi- 

liaries, gave riſe to a variety of very forcible ar- 
guments, on the danger to be apprehended from 
the military eſtabliſhment. Reſpecting the loan 


paſs the houſe 


warlike preparations, which had hitherto pre- 


The great number 


of the Bank, Mr. Pulteney obſerved, that the ſhift- 


ing of funds was but perpetuating taxes, and pro- 
craſtinating the evil day; and that the ſinking 
fund, notwithſtanding the extravagant expeCtati- 
. ons that had been 7 


n 
* 


— 


c he was very ſenſible of the diſagreeable and 


The lord- mayor, al 


ormed from that pompous | 
| g * — 
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project, had very confiderably increaſed the na. 


tional debt. 19157] an 
; ermen, and common-coyn. 
cil of London, preſented a petition. to the houſe 


| of commons, ſetting forth, that the duties alreag; 


impoſed upon coal,and culm imported into Lon. 
don, were injurious to the trade of that city only; 
that the inequality of the burthen was x great 
diſcouragement to their manufactures, and a heay 
grievance to the trading inhabitants; and 8 
ing, that the houſe would afford them ſuch relief 
as in their wiſdom ſhould be deemed expedient, 
Had the prayer of. this petition been complied 
with, the loan muſt, of neceſſity, have been de. 
feated, and therefore it was rejected. In conſe. 
quence of an addreſs to his majeſty, an account 
of the diſtribution of the money that had been 
granted the preceding year, was laid before the 
houſe of commons: but two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds being charged-in general. terms 
as iſſued for ſecurity of trade and navigation, a 7 
cond addreſs was preſented, requeſting a more 
particular and diſtinct account. 

With reſpect to the ſecond addreſs, Sir Paul 
Methuen, by his majeſty's command, informed 
the houſe, that the late king had been empowered 
by parliament, to iſſue and apply ſuch ſums as 
were neceſſary for promoting the honour and ad- 
vantage of the nation; that a part of the mone 
mentioned in the addreſs had been iſſued by his 


late majeſty, and that what remained, his ſucceſ- 
[| for had employed in ſtrengthening his foreign al- 
| liances, and performing engagements of the higheſt 


importance to the nation ; that his majeſty hoped 
the houſe would continue that confidence to him 
which had been repoſed in his predeceſſor, and 
reſt ſatisfied that the money had been faithfully 
and neceſſarily expended, agreeable to the power 
given him by act of parliament, and for the uſes 
and purpoſes therein directed : but that to ex- 
poſe a ſpecific account, might prove of great pub- 
. N Rae 
The members of the oppoſition ſaid, the an- 
ſwer to the addreſs was vague and frivolous, and 
ſuch as might, with equal propriety, have been 
given to any other enquiry into the diſpoſal of pub- 
lic money; that, if ſuch anſwers were accepted, 
the parliament in reality reſigned their moſt va- 
luable privilege, that of enquiring into the diſ- 
tribution of the public treaſure, and the conduct 
of corrupt miniſters, , Nr 
The friends of adminiſtration obſerved, that a 
ſimilar anſwer had been given to a like addrels 
preſented in the late reign, and that the deceaſed 
ſovereign was not more deſerving of confidence 
than his preſent majeſty ; that confidering the va- 
rious complications of intereſts upon the conti- 
nent, it was abſolutely impoſſible that the public 
ſervice could be carried on, if every ſhilling of 
the money expended for the benefit of the com- 
mon cauſe, and the maintenance of the balance 
of power in Europe, ſhould, be publiſhed to the 
world. The queſtion being put by the ſpeaker, 


| his majeſty's anſwer was approved of by a great 


majority of. voices. 

The houſe of commons having reſolved itſelf 
into a committee, and taken the ſtate of the na- 
tional debt under conſideration, inſpected the 
public accounts, and examined the proper officers, 
one of the court members moved, that it appear 
ed the monies already iſſued and applied towards 

1 ts © | a 5 diſcharging 
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diſcharging the national debts, incumed before 


hundred and fifty-fiye thouſand pounds to be if- 
faced at Lady-day next, amounted, to fix millions 
fix hundred and, forty-eight, thouland ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixty-two pounds, five, ſhillings, one 
penny, and one farthing. The deſign of this mo- 
nion was, to expoſe the injuſtice of the clamour 
which the oppoſition had raiſed, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the public debts had greatly increaſed 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of the ſinking fund: and 
as this was the moſt plauſible topic of declama- 
tion againſt the miniſtry, and a point in which 
the people were nearly intereſted, the members of 
the oppoſition exerted their utmoſt efforts to de- 
feat the motion. | Lage 5 
It was aſſerted by the anti-courtiers, that the 
public treaſure had been diſſipated with the moſt 
ſcandalous prodigality; that notwithſtanding the 
eſtabliſhment of the ſinking fund, and the liberal 
grants made by parliament, during the late and 
the preſent reign, the national debt was annually 
increaſing, even in a time of profound peace; ſo 
that there was great reaſon to believe, that the 
heavy and numerous taxes, by which the people 
were oppreſſed, would be tranſmitted to poſterity. 
It was argued, in ſupport of this argument, 
that the better to ſwell the ſum ſaid to have 
been iſſued and applied towards the diſcharge 
of the public debts, incurred before Chriſt- 
mas 1716, there were added to it about three 
millions by the advanced price given in 1720, 
in order to convert the irredeemable debts into 
* redeemable : that this, however, could not, 
with any propriety, be. called a payment” of 
thoſe debts; that, on the other hand, in the 
account of the preſent national debt, or of the 
increaſe of that debt fince Chriſtmas 1716, ſe- 
veral large ſums were omitted; particularly 
one million, raiſed upon the credit of the civil 
liſt, and ſeveral deficiencies in the land-tax, 
malt-tax, and other funds, which certainly ſtill 
remained a public debt.” | 
However, “ ſo good a defence was made in 
behalf of the motion, by facts and figures, 
that when a ſecond motion was made, by the 
oppoſition, for the ſpeaker'to reſume the chair, 
the queſtion was carricd, in the negative by a 
majority of two hundred and fifty, againſt nine- 
ty-ſeven;; in conſequence of which, the' firſt 
motion was approved without any farther di- 
viſion,” | 
The committee now ſtated the whole of the na- 
tional debt, and proved, that two millions ſix 
. hundred and ninety-eight thouſand pounds and | 
upwards of the national debt, had been diſcharg- 
ed fince Chriſtmas 1716; in conſequence of which 
an addreſs: was preſented to his majeſty, ſtating 
the facts; and the king, in reply, expreſſed his 
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' Pleaſure at the repreſentation; ** which could not | 


fail to give general ſatisfaction to all his peo- 
„ ple, by removing thoſe groundleſs jealouſies 
“and apprehenfions, which had been propagated 
and diſperſed. throughout the kingdom : that 
the happy effects of the flouriſhing ſtate of the 


public credit, were too ſenſibly felt and ſeen, 


impartial perſon; and that the proviſion made 
for gradually diſcharging the public debt, was 
now become ſo certain and conſiderable, that | 
nothing but ſome unforeſeen event could alter 
or diminiſh it.“ | 


tion. 


was now weakened by the death df 
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|©© made by the Spaniſh guarda-coſtas.“ 


{ſettlement for her ſon in Italy. 


not to be confeſſed and acknowledged by every 
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1208 the, fgutth of May Sit; Paul Methuen deli- 


Chriſtmas 1716, together with the ſum of fix | 


vered a meffage to the houſe from tbe king, de- 
firing that à ſum of money might be advanted, 
to enable Him to 5 fulfil the engagements he had 
** contracted, with the advice and SnHeurrenece of 
<< the laſt parliament ;“ Whereupon ta vote of cre- 
dit was paſſed; but not Without a violent oppoſi- 
„ ee bing i 2d bus dong 911.09 
During this ſeſfion, the houſe of lords was much 
engaged in examining copies of treaties and alli- 
ances which the king had ordered to be laid be- 
fore them; and the bills whieh were ready hav- 


[| ing received the royal aſſent; the ſeſſian was cloſed 
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on the twenty-eighth. of April 
The Proteſtant inteteſt in Germany 8.128. 

ie %. 
Erneſt Auguſtus, biſhop of Oſnaburgh; ſole ſur- 
viving brother of George the Firſt. He is ſpoken 


of as a prince of exalted virtue, -Who--reigning 


over a country inhabited by nearly an equal num- 


ber of Proteſtants and Papiſts, gave proof; through 
the whole of his government, that he deemed him- 
ſelf the common father of his people 
Prince Frederic, eldeſt ſon of the king, who 
till this period had , refidgd in Hanover, arriving 
in England this year, was created princes of Wales, 
and admitted of the king's privy-council.c About 
the ſame. time Signior Como, reſident from the 
duke of Parma, was commanded to quit the king- 
dom, becauſe his maſter had invited the Preten- 
der into his dominions, and paid him thoſe ho- 


nours due to the king of Great-Britain. | 


No progreſs was as yet made by the congreſs 
at Soiflons, for adjuſting the differences ſubſiſting 
between the ſeveral European powers. Some o 
the plenipotentiaries, particularly thofe of Spain; 
made fo many difficulties, and raiſed ſuch objee- 
tions, that the contracting parties in the alliance 
of Hanover, propoſed a proviſional treaty, re- 
ſpecting which no final anſwer had yet been re- 
ceived from the courts of Vienna and Madrid: 
„the fate of Europe, therefore, continued in 
% ſuſpence; the Engliſn fleet lay inactive in the 

Weſt-Indies; the failors periſhed miſerably, 
without daring to revenge their country's 
. wrongs, for the miniſtry were unwilling to 
engage in a war; and, in the mean time; cruel 
depredations on. the trade of Great-Britain were 


ce 
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In the mean time, the queen of Spain appear. 


ſed extremely indifferent with regard to a pacifi- 


cation with England; for her ambition was to re- 
cover Gibraltar and Port Mahon, and. procure. a 
She had renewed 
her friendſhip with France, and “é ſtrengthened 
c her intereſt by a double marriage with the 
& royal family of Portugal: the infanta of this 


% houſe was betrothed to the prince of Aſturias, 


«. while the Spaniſh infanta; formerly affianced 
c to the French king, was now beſtowed upon 
« the prince of Brazil, eldeſt ſon of the king of 
Seen e A mh ite | a 
When his majeſty met his parliament in Janu- 
ary, he informed them, that though no ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer had hitherto been returned by the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid, and he had been 
uneaſy on that account; yet he had hopes of pre- 


[venting a general war in Europe, which would 


ſave the nation from an expence ſtill more enor- 
mous than what it had lately ſuſtained ;- but, for 
the preſent, it would be neceſſary that the expences 


ſhould be continued, that his ſub/e@s might be 
8 enabled 
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enabled to act vigorouſly Wick biem in cafe of ne- 
ceſſity, &c. rote 07% Sch e et het 
Many perſons 


confidered this ſpeech as a crafty 
compoſition of the miniſtry; while others deemed 
it „ à plain declaration of the true ſtate of Eu- 
«rope, as "far as Great-Britain was concerned.“ 
\The:tords:and commons both preſented. addreſſes 
on the occaſion, and the king's prudence in avoid- 
ing a war, was greatly extolled by ſuch of the 
commons as were for [pacific meaſure. 
Nevertheleſs, all parties combined to cenſure 
the inſolence of Spain in attacking Gibraltar *; 
and, as ſomething decifive muſt happen very 
« ſoon, and the nation had already waited ſo long, 
« it was thought adviſeable to wait a little longer 
e before they ſhould reſolve to commence hoſti- 
« lities.“ Alt 197 14 45 
Notwithſtanding this prudent diſpoſition in the 
miniſters, the members in oppoſition failed not 
to declaim againſt their conduct. The depreda- 
tions of the Spaniards in America had excited 
the reſentment of the people, of which the mi- 
nority in the houſe took advantage, endeavoured 


to expoſe the government to the ridicule of the 


public, and infinuated, that © the people were 
«© compelled to ſacrifice the intereſt of their coun- 
cc try to the caprice of oN MAN.“ 
That this prejudice might not extend too far, 
it was moved in the houſe of commons, that an 
addreſs might be preſented to the king, “ ac- 
«.knowledging his great goodneſs and wiſdom in 
c endeavouring to avoid all difficulties and de- 
% Jays, by concerting the moſt expeditious me- 
s thods of bring the negociations at Soiſſons 


« to a ſpeedy and honourable concluſion; ex- 


ic preſſing their grateful ſenſe of his majeſty's 
de watchful care for the eaſe and intereſt of his 
ec people, in declining to plunge the nation into 
cc an expenfive war, as long as there was any 
« proſpect of obtaining a ſafe and honourable 
& peace; eee him, that the houſe, in an 
« entire confidence of his majeſty's tender regard 
& for his own honour, and that of the nation, 
« reſted fully ſatisfied, that as ſoon as neceffity 
& required, he would not fail to take the firſt or 
c portunity of doing juſtice to himſelf and the 
4 nation, and of ſecuring its trade and commerce 
on a ſolid and ſure footing.” g 

A debate aroſe on this propoſed addreſs, found- 


ed on the words ſecuring the trade; and a motion | 


was made, that his majeſty ſhould be addreſſed, 
not to ſecure, but to reſtore, the commerce of the 
kingdom. In reply hereto, Sir William Younge 
_ ſaid, it was a diſtinction without a difference; be- 
cauſe, ſuppoſing * that the Britiſh commerce was 
4 ruined, it muſt be reſtored before it could be 
& ſecured;” and he farther remarked, that what- 
ever was juſt in the reflections on the Spaniſh de- 
predations, was in a 
« the intolerable avarice of ſome r e inter- 


4 lopers, who carried on unlawful traffic with the 
& ſubjects of Spain in America;“ but at length 
the propoſed addreſs was carried by a great ma- 


; 


S 
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» ,Candour would | tempt one to aſk, why ſuch a cenſure || 
ſhould be paſſed? Was it not natural that the Spaniards 
ſhould wiſh the recovery of a fortreſs once ſo important to | 

might again be ſo, if they could get it in 


them, and which 
9 their pow F | 
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miniſterialiſts, againſt the continuance of the ſame 
number bf land forces which had been voted the 


reat meaſure owing to 


The gentlemen in oppoſition now attacked the 


preceding year; but their arguments failed, ang 


the former number was unanimouſly voted. 


Adebate now enſued, reſpecting the maintenance 
of twelve thouſand Heſſian troops engaged in the 
ſervice of Great-Britain; in the courſe of which 
Mr. Pulteney + remarked, that as the land. 

4 grave of Heſſe-Caſſel uſually maintained 3 
* body of ſeven thouſand men, Great-Britain 
© ought only to pay for the five thouſand addi. 
| * tional troops which he had raiſed in conſequence 
« of his convention with this kingdom.” 

In reply hereto, Sir Robert Walpole ſaid, that 
<« the meaſure of hiring German troops had pre. 
& ſerved the peace of the empire, and the gene- 
« ral tranquillity of Europe; and had induced 
« the emperor to accept preliminaries for a ge- 
“ neral pacification, after having greatly aug. 
“ mented his own, and engaged the forces of 
cc three other electors in his ſervice.” © 
The old Whig members oppoſed this meaſure, 
as burthenſome and diſgraceful; but notwith- 
ſtanding all their arguments, a vote was paſſed by 
a great majority, to continue the pay of the twelve 
thouſand Heſſians, as well as the ſubſidies to Swe- 


den and Wolfenbuttle : but on this occafion an 


addreſs was preſented to the King, requeſting 
that © whenever it ſhould be neceſſary to take 
e into his ſervice any foreign troops, he would 
© be graciouſly pleaſed to uſe his endeavours, 
ee that they might be cloathed with the manufac. 
<«« tures of Great-Britain.“ FORE! 

The Spaniards ſtill continued, and even inereaſ- 
ed their depredations; which was attributed, 
and perhaps not without reaſon, to the averſion 
of the miniſtry to violent meaſures; and this aver- 
fion 1s ſaid to have ariſen from their conviction, 
that moſt of the captured veſſels were ſuch as had 
been engaged in an illicit trade: however, as it 
appeared that ſome of them were lawful traders, 
the gentlemen in oppoſition made ſucceſsful uſe of 
this circumſtance, to irritate the minds of the peo- 
ple: ſo that petitions were preſented to the houſe 
of commons, from the merchants of London, 
Briſtol, and Liverpool, „“ complaining of the in- 
„ terruption they had ſuffered in their trade for 
<< ſeveral years, by the depredations of the Spa- 
[© niards in the Weſt-Indies 1“ TIDE OTE 
The houſe taking theſe petitions into confide- 
| ration, “they ordered the lords of the Admiralty 
&* to produce the other memorials of the ſame 
& kind, which they had received, that they might 
„ be laid before the congreſs at Soiſſons; atid 
cc addreſſed his majeſty for copies of all the let- 
„ ters and inſtructions which had been ſent to 
« admiral Hoſier, and thoſe who ſucceeded him 
jn the command of the ſquadron in the Weſt 
& e | 
Proper informations having been obtained, the 
houſe addreſſed the king, that meaſures might be 
taken for procuring ſatisfaction for what was paſt, 
preventing the like depredations in future, and 
{ſecuring to his ſubjects the free exerciſe of com- 
merce and navigation to and from the Britiſh co- 
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t Such is the hiſtory given of this affair; but it does not 
appear candid, to blame the gentlemen in oppoſition ; be⸗ 
cauſe the petitioning merchants were certainly judges, uhr. 
ther the Spaniards had committed depredations on their trade 
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zes in America; and his majeſty aſſured them, 
that” his moſt affiduous endeavours ſhould be ex- 
erred to fulfil the juſt deſires and expectations of 
U bj A een | ah 1 £14 
bir now refolved, “that ſeveral ſhips, 


4 merchandizes, and effects, belonging to the mer- | 
« chantsiof this kingdom trading to Spain, Por- 


« tugal, and Italy, had been taken by the Spani- 
« ards; and that the maſters and crews of ſeveral 
« of the ſaid ſhips, had been barbarouſly and in- 


« humanly treated: that, in order to take the ne- 


« ceffary care of the intereſts and properties of 
his majeſty's ſubjects, and thoſe of his allies, 
« who were deeply concerned in the cargo and 
« effects belonging to the flota and galleons; and 
« to the end — the ſaid treaſure ſhould not be 
« employed in carrying on and ſupporting dan- 
« gerous meaſures and engagements againſt his 
« majeſty and his allies, the orders and inftruc- 
« tions given to vice-admiral Hoſier, to block up 
« the flota and galleons, and to endeavour to ſe- 
cure and detain them, without embezzlement, 
until fatis faction ſhould be given to his ma- 
« jeſty and his allies, were juſt, prudent, and ne- 
« ceflary ; tending very much to prevent an open 
rupture, and to pxeſerve the peace and tranquil- 
« liry of Europe.” Theſe reſolutions were thrown 


into the form of an addreſs, to which the king 


gave the moſt ſatisfactory anſwer. 
An affair of a fingular kind now engaged the 


attention of the public. Intelligence having been | 


given to Mr. Oglethorpe, a member of parlia- 
ment, that ſhocking opprefſions and cruelties had 
been exerciſed by gaolers on their priſoners, mov- 


ed for * an examination into the ſtate of the 


« gaols of the kingdom.“ 


This motion being carried, the firſt viſit was 


made to the Fleet priſon, where Sir William Rich, 
baronet, was found loaden with irons, by com- 
mand of Bambridge, the warden, whom he was 


ſaid to have ſlightly offended. ' Other proofs of | 


the warden's barbarity were diſcovered, and abun- 
dant evidence of the moſt rapacious fraud, vil- 
lainy, and extortion. Þ © © : 5 

In conſequence hereof, on the report of the 
committee, the houſe came to a reſolution, “that 
«© Thomas Bambridge, acting warden of the Fleet, 
{© had wilfully permitted ſeveral priſoners to eſ- 
© cape: had been guilty of the moſt notorious 
© breaches of truſt, great extortions, and the 


© higheſt crimes and miſdemeanors in the execu- 


© tion of his office: that he had arbitrarily and 


© unlawfully loaded with irons, put into dun- 


1 Pow and deſtroyed priſoners for debt, under 
e his charge, treating them in the moſt barba- 
ous and cruel manner, 
te Jaws of the kingdom. WAG SIRE) FFF 
A ſimilar reſolution pafſed againſt 
gens the late warden, James Barnes, William Pin- 
dar, John Everett, and Thomas King, who had 
been aſſiſting in the late infamous tranſactions; 
and an addreſs from the houſe was preſented to 


6. ＋ 


the king, praying, that his majeſty would order 
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bis attorneysgeneral to proſecute the offenders, 
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Pry 
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in high violation of the 


John Hug- 


Who were committed to Newgate. A bill was 
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likewiſe prepared for incapacitating Bambridge to 
hold the office of warden; and another, for “ the 
better regulating the Fleet priſon, and for more 
64 effectually preventing and puniſhing arbitrary 
* and illegal practices of the warden of the ſaid 
( prifon.“ | N. w 2 1 5 Ay 1444 | 
There occurs nothing elſe remarkable in the 
courſe of this year, except parliamentary debates, 
and thoſe chiefly reſpecting an increaſe of the civil 
liſt, which was agreed to; and “ the preferable 
right of England or Spain to the poffeſſion of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, which was cartied in fa- 
vour of England; and the lords and commons 
joined in a reſolution, importing, that “ they en- 
e tirely relied on his majeſty, that he would take 
* eſpecial care to preſerve his right to Gibraltar 
% and Minorca, for the ſake of the honour and 
e trade of the kingdom.” _ 1 
The parliament was prorogued on | 
the Nit nteenh of May, hel Ns king * t 
ſignified his intention of viſiting his German do- 
minions; and having appointed the queen regent, 
he embarked on the twentieth of the ſame month, 
in order to remove a ſlight miſunderſtanding which 


had happened between the court of Berlin and the 


electorate of Hanover. | 
| © In this year the famous treaty of Seville was 
| ratified, which, in conjunction with other events 
| that ſoon afterwards occurred, made no inconſi- 
derable alteration in the ſtate of affairs in Europe. 
When the king met his parliament in January, 
he informed them, that he had concluded an ab- 
ſolute peace with Spain; which, having prevented 
the calamities and expences inſeparable from war, 
he had ordered a reduction of his ſea and land 
forces. 2 5 
On a conſideration of the treaty of Seville, vio- 
lent debates enſued; but it was at length carried 
in favour of the government party, and voted, 
that * the treaty of peace, union and friendſhip, 
concluded at Seville, contained all neceſſary 
„ ſtipulations for maintaining and ſecuring the 
© honour, dignity, rights, and poſſeſſions of the 
% crown; and that all due care was taken therein 
for the ſupport of the trade of the kingdom, 
“and for repairing the lofles ſuſtained by the Bri- 
„ tiſh merchants.” 1 | 
By this time Vandermeer, ambaſſador from the 
ſtates of Holland to the court of Spain, had ac- 
ceded to the treaty, and the ratification of this 
act was ſubmitted to the parliament : but this ac- 
ceſſion was not obtained till “ their Britannic and 
„ moſt Chriſtian majeſties had prevailed on the 
king of Spain, to join them in their endeavours 
to procure to the republic an entire ſatisfac- 
tion with regard to the trade and navigation of 
„ the Eaſt-India Oſtend company, and the ſettle- 
ment of the affairs of Eaſt Frieſeland. The 
ſtates were to furniſh a body of five thouſand 
men; and in caſe they ſhould be attacked on 
account of their preſent acceſſion, the other ac- 
ceding powers were to lend them their aſfiſt- 
ance.” * . 
The kings of Great-Britain and Spain, thought 
that the court of Vienna might be induced to ac- 
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2 To underſtand this matter clearly, it muſt be obſerved, <* favourable opportunity to regulate the article of the re- 

e that the court of Spain had warmly inſiſted on the reſtitu- [ ſtitution of Gibraltar with the conſent of his parliament,” 1 

le tian of Gibraltar, in conſequence of a poſitive promiſe which, The promiſe, therefore, could be only conditional; and, F 
as it was alled ged, the late king had given in a letter to his without conſent of parliament, could not be ſuppoſed to bind [| 
atholic 9 but by this letter it appeared, that the the king. | | | 9 

es ling had only ſaid, that he would make uſe of the firſt | 1 
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quieſce 


quieſce in the treaty of Seville: but this was 
far from being the caſe; “the emperor filled all 
© Europe with reſeripts and remonſtrances, againſt 
&© the indignity that had been offered to the Im- 
« perial court and the Germanic body by that 
re negociation.” He was replied to by the 

miniſters ;. and this recrimination tended: to exaſ- 


402 


perate the court of Vienna, which began to make | 


preparations for war, and for this purpoſe endea- 


voured to borrow four hundred thouſand pounds | 


in England. | | 

This circumſtance alarmed the Engliſh mini- 
Airy, who brought a bill into the 1 of com- 
mons, to prevent any ſubjects of Great-Britain 
& from advancing any ſums of money to foreign 
cc princes or ſtates, without having obtained li- 
ce cence from his majeſty under his privy-ſeal, or 
“ ſome greater authority :** but it was not intend- 
ed that ſubſcribing to the public funds, or trad- 


ing companies of foreign nations, ſhould be pre- 


vented by this act. The bill was violently op- 
| poſed by Mr. Pulteney, and other gentlemen in 


the oppoſition; but being warmly defended by 


the miniſterial party, who greatly outnumbered 
their antagoniſts, the queſtion for its paſſing was 
carried by a great majority. 13 | 
One of our writers has a remark on this bill, 
which appears to be worthy the recital. He ob- 
ſerves, that „the act itſelf was no doubt conſti- 
er tutional, and might have been rendered effee- 
tual, had the government been in earneſt in 
carrying it into execution: but the truth is, 
the bill was only intended to gratify the court 
of Spain, with which the miniſtry thought pro- 
per at that time to maintain a good underſtand- 
ing. The pretext, therefore, of any apprehen- 
ſions which Great- Britain could entertain from 
& the reſentment of the emperor, was meerly a 
6 political contrivance to amuſe the populace, 
«© The miniſter affected great candour and open- 


% 
* 


« neſs in all his ſpeeches, and ſeemed readily to 


ct give up to the oppoſition, every thing but the 
6 neceffity of the meaſure at that particular junc- 
türke 
The number of land forces were now voted, and 
the ſums neceſſary for the payment of them, but 
not without a violent oppoſition from the anti— 
courtiers; who were ſenfible, that they ſhould not 
gain any advantage on a diviſion, and therefore 
moved, that an addreſs might be preſented to the 
king, praying that he would take the firſt occa- 
ſion to reduce the land forces; and, if the ſtate 
of affairs would permit, before the concluſion of 
the preſent, or the commencement of the next 
ſeſſion of parliament: but the motion was reject- 
ed, as unneceſſary in itſelf, and diſreſpectful to 
the king. wa | 
In order to diſtreſs the miniſtry, the gentlemen 
in oppoſition had recourſe to a ſingular expedient. 
They moved, that a bill ſhould be brought in, 
„ for making more effectual the laws in being 
6 for diſqualifying perſons from being choſe 
members of parliament, who had any penſion 
during pleaſure, or for any number of years, 


c or any office held in truſt for them from the 


« crown ;” and the following oath was propoſed, 


as neceſſary, to be ſworn. by members of the 
houſe.—“ I do ſolemnly and ſincerely ſwear, 


«6: that I have not, directly or indirectly, any 
« penſion during pleaſure, or for any number of 
«| years, or any office either in whole-or in part, 


rench | 
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from the crown, held for me, or for my be 
nefit, by any perſon: whatever: and I do 15. 
lemnly and ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, that 7 
will not receive, accept, or take, directly or 
indirectly, during the time of my being a mem 
ber of this preſent parliament, any penfion 
during pleaſure, or for any number of years, or 
* any gratuity or reward whatſoever, or any of. 

tice from the crown, to be held for me or for 
my benefit, in whole or in part, by any perſon 
whatſoever, without ſignifying the ſame to this 
| houſe, within fourteen days after I have re. 
ceived or accepted the ſame, if the parliament 
be then fitting, or within fourteen days after 
the next meeting of parliament.” - 

If any perſon violated this oath, it was to be 
deemed wilful and corrupt perjury; and the ſeats 
of thoſe members who refuſed to take it, were to 
be vacated. Thirty pounds were to be paid for 
Levery day a member might ſit in the houſe with. 
out taking the oath ; beſides . an incapacity ever 
«« after, to enjoy any place of profit or truſt under 


co 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


% the king or his ſucceſſors, or to fit in parlia. 


© ment, or ſerve the crown in any way whatſo. 
* ever.“ ; ; 5 : 
Some of our writers have expreſſed their doubts, 


how ſuch a bill could be carried into execution; 


or if executed, how it could anſwer the intended 
purpoſe : but ſurely theſe writers muſt have been 
either very ſhallow politicians, or enemies to the 


[liberties of their country; for it requires no great 


depth of political knowledge to ſee, and but a 
moderate ſhare of common honeſty to own, that 
the liberties of 'Engliſhmen can be no way ſo ef- 
fectually ſecured, as by the bleſſing, of an uncor- 
rupt houſe of commons; a bleſſing ſo long, and 
ſo devoutly wiſhed for by all good men. To re- 
ſtrain the enormous and increaſing power of the 
crown, is, in effect, to tranſmit to poſterity that 
ſacred depoſit for which our anceſtors ſo gloriouſly 
ſtruggled, and ſtruggled with ſucceſs : 


So dearly bought, the price of fo much blood 


The enemies of this bill, having little doubt 
that it would be thrown out of the houſe of lords, 
took the lefs pains to oppoſe it in its preſent ſta- 
tion; ſo that the motion was carried in the affir- 
mative, and Meſſrs. Wyndham, Sandys, and Sir 
Edward Stanley, were ordered to prepare and 
bring in the bill. As it had been foreſeen, it was 


rejected in the houſe of lords, but ſeventeen of the 


peers proteſted againſt the rejection. | 

During this ſeſſion of parliament, ſeveral acts 
were pafled ; among the reſt, one to aboliſh the 
duty on falt, which was a great relief to the ſub- 
ject, excluſive of the ſalaries paid to the collect- 
ing officers. An act was likewiſe paſſed, allow- 
ing the exportation of rice from Carolina, to any 
part of Europe ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre, pro- 
vided the trade was carried on in Britiſh bottoms : 
and permiſſion was given for the importation of 
falt from Europe into New York. 5 

The charter of the Eaſt-India company being 
nearly expired, ſeveral merchants made applica- 
tion to be incorporated, and allowed the privilege 
of trading to that country; with a view, on cer. 


tain conditions, of laying open that branch of 
trade to all the ſubjects of Great-Britain; and 


they promiſed, if they could procure an act for 
this purpoſe, that they would redeem the fund wk 
ee . trade 


Taz H 18 TOR 


trade of the preſent Eaſt-India company, by ad. 
yancing three millions two hundred thouſand 
pounds. | 15 , | = ao | 
This propoſal was ſupported by Sir John Bar- 
nard, and-other gentlemen ; but was rejected by 
parliament, on the idea “ that the Eaſt-India 
© trade could not be carried on with ſo much 
« ſpirit and reſolution, nor with ſo much nati- 
« onal benefit, as by a private company &.“ 
The former privileges of the Eaſt-India com- 
any were, therefore, continued by act of parlia- 
ment to the year 1766; on the condition, “ that 
« they ſhould pay into the Exchequer two hun- 
« dred thouſand pounds, towards the ſupplies of 
« the year, without intereſt or addition to their 
« capital ſtock; &c.“ And that, b after 1766, 
« their right to the exclufive trade, ſhould be 
« liable to be aboliſhed by parliament, upon their 
receiving three years notice, and the repay- | 
ment of their capital T.“ tte vith 


_ 


Ihn the beginning of this year, a new 
A. D. 1730. ſpecies of villainy began to make its 
appearance. Letters were ſent to many perſons, 
demanding money, on the threat of reducing their 
houſes to aſhes ; 'and in caſe of non-compliance | 
with their demands, theſe threats were carried into 
tune recti ü fn 109qn% 905 340 in 

In the mean time, the parliament of Ireland 
was aſfiduouſly engaged in advancing the true in- 
| tereſt of that kingdom. They paſſed laws for the 
encouragement of trade and agriculture, regulated 
their civil ceconomy by the rules of prudence, 
and eſtabliſhed funds for the diſcharge of the na- 
tional debt, and defraying the expence of govern- 
ment: they likewiſe: made an enquiry into the 
ſtate of their gaols, and puniſhed ſome of their 
gaolers who had behaved ill, by levying ſevere fines | 
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teſs dowager of St. Sebaſtian, whom he afterwards 
married. | „„ 


* {iruments of the preſent change of government. 
The czarina had no ſooner conſented to the 
partition of her power, than ſhe found means 
* to aſſemble the privy-council, in her palace, 
** when ſhe: ſurrounded them with her guards, 
* and compelled them to reſtore the paper 'ſhe 
had ſigned, which they inſtantly tore in pieces +, 
Having thus recovered her ſovereign authority, 


F 


w_ # 4.4 4 . 7 9 | 2 - 


* This ſeems to have beet a. very abſurd! idea; for to 


common ſenſe. it muſt be evident, that the more free any 
trade is, the more it will conduce to the public benefit. 
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<< ſhe exerted it at on geg in ſending all the Dol- 


« gorucki family intoÞþamſhment, 100 


The northern powers were at this period in a 
general ſtate of pacification, Pope Benedict dy- 


ing, was ſucceeded-in the papal chair by cardinal- 


Twelfth; and about the fame time the inhabi- 


Corſini, who took the name of Clement the 


tants of Corſica roſe in arms, and publiſhed am 
nifeſto, importing, that the tyrannical oppfeſſions 


of their Genpeſe maſters, had compelled them to 


have recourſe to that expedient, in ſupport of 


| their juſt rights and privileges. 


ons do, from beginnings apparentiy very ſmall. 


men ought to follow'them; and affiſt in reform- 


.  An/extraordinary revolution now happened: at 
Conſtantinople, ta ing its riſe, as moſt rev oluti- 


— 


A flag was diſplayed in the ſtreets by a few jantſi- 
ſaries, Who exclaimed, that (66 all true Muſſel 


«© ing the ſtate.” The people, 'whoſe numbers 


ceeded to the ſeraglio, where “ they demarided * 


c the heads of the grand vizier, the kiaja, and the 
ce captain baſſa. Theſe unhappy miniſters were im- 
| ©© mediately ſtrangled, and their bodies being de- 
« livered to the inſurgents, were dragged through 
the ſtreets, and afterwards thrown to the dogs 

% to be devoured. Not contented” with this fa- 


c crifice, the revolters depoſed the grand ſeignior 


ee Achmet, who wasconfined to the ſame priſon; 
* from whence they brought his nephew Maho- 
«© met, whom, after twenty-ſeven years confine- 


* ment, they placed on the throne. “ | 
in proportion to the clamour which had been raiſed 
every vacant office under government d. Among 


duke of Dorſet was appointed to the lieutenancy 


as firſt commiſſioner of trade and plantations. 
Some of the old ſervants of the crown, conſi- 
dered this partiality as affrontive to themſeves; 
among whom was lord Townſhend, who reſigned 
the office of ſecretary of ſtate, and the lieutenancy 
of the county of Norfolk, in the laſt of which he 


| was ſucceeded by his ſon; and colonel Stanhope, 


about this time created earl of Harrington, was 
advanced to the office of ſecretary of ſtate. 

The parliament meeting in January, bly 
the king remarked in his ſpeech, that 173%: 
the obſtinacy of the emperor threatened an infrac- 
tion of the treaty of Seville; and he hoped that 
his commons would furniſh him with the means 
of compelling the obſervance of that treaty,” if 
more lenient methods ſhould prove ineffectual, 
Hereupon a motion was made for a loyal addreſs 
to the king ; but this was in part oppoſed by the 
anti-courtiers, who © infiſted on reſtricting it to 
a ſimple promiſe to aſſiſt the king, only in ſuch 


e“ procuring ſatisfaction to his allies, and pro- 
* viding for the intereſts of his people; expreſſ- 


The power of the Engliſh miniſter now increaſed, 
againſt him, and his friends were promoted to 
many promotions of inferior conſequence, the 


of Ireland, in the room of lord Carteret; and the 
earl of Weſtmoreland ſucceeded lord Torrington, 


«© meaſures as ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary for 


& ing, at the ſame time, their hopes, that his 


«* majeſty would take care to prevent a war upon 


e the Rhine, or in the Auſtrian Netherlands, the 


8 
WI 


| murdered the unſuſpecting traveller, and ſeized his property. 
t This ſtory affords a very pretty picture of tue bleſſings 

| encht, , _ || of an arbitrary government. | . 

At this period an amazing profligacy of manners prevail- || 


ed; the highways were filled with robbers and aſlaſſins, who 


$ This is no uncommon caſe in this country. Deſerve ill, 
and you ſhall be will rewarded, {_ 


66 preſer- 
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« / preſervation of Which ja the hands that now 
&« held them, was of thecgteateſt importance to 
« theſe kingdoms.” After an obſtinate debate, 
the addreſs was voted in its original form; and a 


— 
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certain days, within which the abſentees hows, 
attend, and were to be taken into euſtody of the 
c ſerjeant at arms on their failure,” 


When the eſtabliſhment of the Heſſian troops 


in the pay of England was again taken under the 
conſideration of parliament, it Was urged by the 
miniſterial members, that to preſerve her Con. 
mercial advantages, Great-Britain was ſometimes. 
under the neceſſity of interfering in foreign quar- 
rels; that ſome European countries, where a great 
quantity of Engliſh commodities were conſumed. 
had ſo little communication with the fea, thes 
they were inacceſſible to qureſleets s and therefore, 
if they impoſed hardſhips ot inconveniencies upon 
our trade, or offered us inſults or indignities, we 
had no means of vindicating our rights, or aveng- 
ing our wrongs, but by intereſting ſome of the 
continental powers in our behalf; but that this 
expedient, which had been often found exceed 
ingly advantageous to Great - Britain, could not 
be had recourſe to any longer than While we con- 
tinued diſpaſed to perform offices of friendſhip ta 
thoſe potentates: that upon this principle the 
treaties of Hanover and Seville were concluded, 
and the Heſſian troops taken into the pay of Eng- 
land; and that the diſmiſſion of the Heſfians 
would afford the emperor an opportunity of kind. 
ling a flame in Europe, to extinguiſh which 
would be attended with a vaſt expence of blood 
and treaſure to England. Theſe and other argu- 
ments prevailed upon the parliament to continue 
the eſtabliſnment of the Heſſian troops, and the 
ſubſidy to the duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle. 
At this time the minority ſele&ed one Amherſt, 
a man of very ſlender literary talents, to act as 
author of a periodical paper called the Craftſman. 
But the defects of this writer, were amply com- 
penſated by the occaſional productions of the ob- 
poſition ; and thoſe who moſt particularly diſtin 
| guiſhed themſelves in this work, were lord Bo- 
N and Mr. Pulteney, afterwards earl of 
i 01 09555 266 aun RTE 10 591.5 
Alfter a political controverſy! had been for ſome | 
time maintained between lord Hervey and Mr. 
Pulteney, during which many acrimonious recri- 
| minations were exchanged, their political diſa- 
greement was converted into a perſonal animo- 
ſity. Lord Hervey challenged Mr. Pulteney, and 
the parties met in: the Green Park; Mr. Fox, 
member for Shafteſbury, being ſecond to his lordl- 
| ſhip; and Sir John Ruſhout to Mr. Pulteney. 
After his lordſhip had received two ſlight wounds, 
the ſeconds interpoſed, and the diſagreement was 


ſimilar one paſſed the houſe of lords, but not with || 
out violent altercation. 007 O04 att. 
The public having been incenſed by: the rejec- 
tion of the penſion- bill, the oppoſition determined 
to make another attempt of a ſimilar kind; and 
a motion for this purpoſe being made, it paſſed 
the houſe of commons with little oppoſition, but 
was rejected by the peers ; among whom the biſhop | 
of Bangor diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an eloquent 
ſpeech,- which; he concluded with the following 
remarkable words: „ though this bill at firſt 
« might ſeem to be, a ſelf-denying act, and, to 
c ſome particular members, may, perhaps, prove 
« ſo, yet the commons, couſidered as a houſe of 
| te, parliament, will find in it, no doubt, a very 
6 great enlargement of power; and whatever 
te tends to break the balance between the powers 
« eſſential to this conſtitution, muſt, ſooner or- 
4 later, prove the ruin of the whole. An inde- 
« pendent houſe of commons, or- an independent 
e houſe of lords, is as inconſiſtent with dur con- 
c ſtitution, as an independent king, that is, an 
« abſolute king; and whoever loves the liberties 
e and laws: of his country, will no more deſire to 
« ſge the one than the other. Let licentiouſneſs be 
4 pumſhed; let corruption be puniſhed ; but let us 
« not give ſo much ftrength to one part of the 
« conſtitution, as ſhall make it able to overturn 
«© the reſt,” ;ö«— ELSE: 
It ſeems apparent, that his lordſhip's meaning 
in the uſe of the word independency, was the de- 
ſtruction. of that relation which is eſtabliſhed by 
the conſtitution among all the conſtituent parts of 
the legiſlature ; and which, if diſſolved, would be 
attended with the ruin of the whole. The ad- 
vantage which was taken of the unfortunate phraſe. 
which the biſhop had uſed, was aſtoniſhing: notes 
and commentaries, were written on his ſpeech, and 
induſtrioufly circulated through the Kingdom; and 
the miniſterial writers were too ignorant, too ill- in- 
formed of our conſtitution, to vindicate the ſpeaker. 
In conſequence of this defeat of the minority, 
a new and entertaining ſcene took place. Many 
of the members on that ſide the queſtion not hav- 
ing attended on the occafion, a call of the houſe 
was ordered; when it was propoſed, that two 
meinbers, who were deemed of the country party, 
ſhould: be taken into cuſtody for non-attendance : 
but this was oppoſed by the court party, who 
carried the queſtion ;. and this was the caſe with compromiſſſe 0. Roter ort 
other, propoſals, of the ſame nature, ſome of the || {| Petitions: from ſeveral parts of England were 
members pleading illneſs, ' and others that they preſented to the houſe: of commons, 'complaining 
were on the road at the time the queſtion was in || of the inconveniencies ariſing from the law pro- 
debate. | | | If ceedings being written uninteſſipible to the genera- 
On this part of hiſtory one of our writers has || lity of the people; and the petitions were refer- 
the following remark. As the attendance of red to a committee, who made a report to the fol- 
«© gur members is not a matter of choice, but of lowing effect: that the proceedings in the law 
duty, doubtleſs this conduct of the court was being in Law-latin, abbreviated and wrotè in court 
„ unparliamentary, Beſides, as they! form part hands and characters, was the cauſe of the courſe 
« of the great council of the nation; the ſove- of juſtice! being delayed; that” the "recovery of 
reign has a right, by the conſtitution of Eng- ſmall debts, as the [ law: was then practiſed, was 
wy to infiſt, that the full complement: of his attended with fo much expence, that many! per- 
counſellors ſhould attend his ſervice, upon the || ſons choſe rather to relinquiſh their juſt demands, 
high and arduous matters that come before || than ſue for the recovery of 8 a cir- 
the parliament, relating to the public. The cumſtance highly injurious, bocheto commerce and 
courtiers themſelves too were ſenfible of their ||. public credit; that the number of attornies ad- 
indiſcretion ; for, in order to compromiſe the mitted to practice in the court. of, King's. Bevcb, 
matter, they agreed to the appointing of amauuted ta eleven hundred and e 
| g +; | , | chat 
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that in the Common Pleas there were upwards of 
three thouſand. A bill was at length paſſed, 
enacting, that all proceſſes and proceedings in 


Jaw ſhould be entered in the Engliſh language, 


and in words at length. | 


Petitions from a great number of merchants in 


different parts of the kingdom were preſented to 
the houſe of commons, complaining of the cruel- 
ties and depredations committed by the Spaniards 
in the Weftl-Indies. Theſe petitions were refer- 
red to a grand committee, and the allegations they 
contained being found to be juſt, a motion was 
made for an addreſs to the king, humbly ſolicit- 
ing, that his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to continue his utmoſt endeavours to prevent ſuch 
eruelties aad depredations in future, to procure 
ſatisfaction for the injuries already ſuſtained, and 


to ſecure his ſubjects in the full and uninterrupt- 


ed exerciſe of their trade and navigation, to and 
from the Britiſh colonies in America. 5 

The minority being by no means ſatisfied with 
the above motion, but determined, if poſſible, 
to force the miniſtry into a war, they propoſed an 


amendment, repreſenting, that notwithſtanding 


the former applications of the commons to his 
majeſty, with reſpect to the depredations com- 
mitted by the Spaniards upon the property, and 
the ſhocking barbarities exerciſed upon the per- 
ſons, of his ſubjects, and his endeavours to obtain 
ſatisfaction for theſe injuries and inſults, and pre- 
vent ſimilar acts of injuſtice and cruelty in future; 


and notwithſtanding the conditions in the treaty | 


of Seville, it was apparent to the houſe, that the 
Spaniards had repeated their iniquitous proceed- 
ings; and that, therefore, they begged moſt hum- 
bly to ſupplicate, that by the moſt vigorous mea- 
ſures, his majeſty would prevent ſimilar exceſſes 
in future. In ſupport of this amendment, they 
urged, that the meaſures complained of were not 
the clandeſtine acts of a few petty tyrants, but 
iniquities perpetrated by the expreſs order of the 
court of Spain, whoſe deſign of extirpating the 
Britiſh commerce in the Weſt-Indies, was too ob- 
vious to be diſputed ; that to procraſtinate the 
meaſures neceſſary to be purſued in ſo important 
4 juncture, would be to ſacrifice the Britiſh com- 
merce in America; and that coercive means alone, 
would enſure fatisfa&tion from the court of Spain. 
It was urged by the miniſterialiſts, that as the 
power of war or peace was equally veſted in the 
ſovereign, it would be neither prudent or decent 
to ſay more than what was in the original addreſs: 
« that orders had been ſent by the court of Spain 
© to their governors, to put a ſtop to thoſe depre- 
« dations; and that bis Catholic majeſty having, 
« in fact, by the treaty of Seville, engaged to 
© make good the loſſes ſuſtained by the Britiſh 
© ſubje&s from the Spaniards in America, it was 
evident that he could have no thought of any 
* ſuch ſcheme as the gentlemen who were for the 
« amendment had mentioned,” After other ar- 
guments, and a warm debate, the addreſs was 
preſented in its original form; and in the month 
of May, an end was put to that ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, ye oy 

In the beginning of this year the duke of Parma 
died; and by his will it was declared, that he left 
bis ducheſs three months advanced in her preg- 
nancy; but he requeſted the European powers to 
* have compaſſion on his people, and defer the 
execution of their projects till his conſort ſhould 
* be delivered,” ; 
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At length the court of Spain expreſſed its doubts 
reſpecting the pregnancy of the ducheſs of Par- 
ma, who was at length declared pregnant by five 
different midwives, and three phyſicians and fur 
geons ; notwithſtanding which, at the end of fix 


| months, ſhe acknowledged ſhe had been deceiv- 


| he addreſſed them in a ſtrain of aſſur- | 
ance on the preſent happy fituation of affairs; and 


ed, and Parma and Placentia were formally takeri 
poſleſhon of by the Imperial troops, under the 
command of general Stampa. | | 

'The court of Spain and the duke of Tuſcany 
having acceded to the treaty of Vienna, the court 
of Great-Britain engaged to convey Don Carlos to 


his new dominions; in conſequence of which, Sit 


Charles Wager failed from Portſmouth, and join- 
ing the Spaniſh fleet and tranſports :. they ſailed 
together to Leghorn, whence the Britiſh admiral 
returned to England. Don Carlos paſſing through 
part of France, embarked on board the Spanith 
gallies at Antibes, and landed at Leghorn, As 


| ſoon as the Imperial general was informed of his 


arrival, he withdrew his forces into the territories 
of Milan, fo that Don Carlos obtained peaceable 
poſſeſſion of his territories. 


When the king met his parliament, , 5 175 


concluded by ſaying, * our ſafety is mutual, 
* our intereſts are inſeparable.” Hereupon an 
addreſs was moved for, to congratulate his ma- 
jeſty on © the wiſdom and ſucceſs of his mea- 
** ſures, in effecting without bloodihed, the ſet- 
*« tlement of Don Carlos in Italy, and procuring 
% a durable peace to Great-Britain.“ 

The gentlemen in oppoſition now urged the 
impropriety of the addreſs, and infiſted, that the 
Spaniſh depredations were ſtill continued; alledg- 
ing, that they were ignorant of the nature of the 
treaties, which had not been laid before the houſe ; 
but, after a long debate, the motion for the ad- 
dreſs was carried without a diviſion. 


On the commons taking into conſideration the 


number of land forces to be employed, and the 
ſecretary at war having moved that the ſame num- 
ber ought to be engaged as in the preceding year, 
lord Hervey and Sir William Younge endeavours 
ed to ſhew, that fince the revolution, © the go- 
« yernment had never reduced its forces, with 
«© out having cauſe to repent it, by the encou- 
„ ragement which ſuch reductions gave to their 
« foreign and domeſtic enemies.” 

In oppofition hereto, Sir William Wyndham 
endeavoured to expoſe the uſeleſſneſs of a ſtands 
ing army, amidſt a nation of heroes in all reſpects 
qualified to defend themſelves, and to repel inva- 
ions. Among other things he ſaid, that the peo- 
ple might be driven to the deſperate refource of 
fighting for their liberties, even againſt the par- 
liament ; © but (ſaid he) woe to thoſe men who 
& adviſed ſuch meaſures as may produce ſuch fa- 
ce tal effects! I wiſh, that neither God nor man 


% may ever pardon the authors of ſo much mi- 


r ſery. — 

Theſe words were no ſooner ſpoken, than Mr, 
Pelham aroſe and ſaid, “ And J join moſt ſincere- 
„ly with the honourable member, in wiſhing 
ce that neither God nor man may forgive thoſe who 
ce have been, or ſhall be, the authors of our being 
« obliged to fight for our liberties. The caſe 
«© has happened! We have been, and that within 
« theſe twenty years, obliged to fight for our li- 
ce berties, and all that can or ought to be dear to 


ec us; and notwithſtanding that circumſtance, 
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«© many of thoſe who had been the chief authors 


6 of that calamity, have been forgiven ; I mean 


& by man at leaſt,” The Tories.were violent in 
their exclamations againſt the ſeverity of this 
ſpeech ; but the reprehenſion was generally un- 
derſtood to be juſt, by thoſe who recollected the 
conduct of the former ſpeaker at different periods, 


After a long debate it was reſolved, that the army 


mould continue without reduction. 

In purſuance of a ſcheme to recover the mi- 
niſter's credit with the gentlemen of the landed 
intereſt, it was propoſed to revive the duty on 
ſalt, that the land-tax might beTeduced ; and in 
a committee of the houſe, Sir Robert Walpole 
obſerved, that in raiſing the ſupplies granted, 
& his majeſty's intention was, that the burden 


4 ſhould fall as equally as poſſible upon his ſub- 


e jects : that it had long lain upon the gentle- 
«© men of the landed intereſt; that no tax could 
ee be more general than that upon ſalt, or more 
« tolerable to individuals, be they ever ſo poor; 
& and that the land-tax had continued forty years, 
& and affected the landholders only.” For theſe 
reaſons he moved, that “ the ſeveral duties on 
« home-made ſalt, granted to the late king Wil- 
& lian} and queen Mary, ſhould be revived and 
« granted to the preſent king, &c.” He farther 
expreſſed his hope, that in the following year, the 
land-tax might be reduced to a ſhilling in the 
pound, as that tax bore hard on many antient 
Eoglih families, whoſe income was ſmall, for the 


ſupport of a great number of children ; but who, 


by its reduction, might be reſtored to their for- 
mer reſpectable figure. 1 

However plauſible this argument, it was an- 
ſwered in a moſt ſenſible and ſpirited manner by 
Mr. Plummer; who contended, that the cauſes 
for taking off the laſt duty in 1730, were ſuch 
as would perpetually exiſt againſt its revival; for 


that it had been juſtly deemed a tax moſt burthen- 


ſome to the poor, which was highly prejudicial 


the luxuries, it taxed the moſt common neceſla- 
ries of life ; that the landed gentlemen would be 
greater ſufferers by this tax, than even by the land- 
tax itſelf; becauſe, by diſabling manufacturers 
from carrying on their trade, the tenants would 
be incapacitated from paying their rents. He 
begged the landed gentlemen who heard him, to 
confider what he could make of his eſtate, if we 
had no manufacture, nor any number of popu- 
lous trading towns in England. He aſked who 
would be ſo weak as to with a relief of a ſhillin 

in the pound in the land-tax, when they muſt pay 
as much another way ; and when the diminution 


amount of any land-tax ever impoſed in this coun- 
try. Mr. Walpole replicd to theſe remarks, and 
the duty was revived. © + _- | 

The attention of parliament was now turned to 
the conſideration of the ſtate of the Charitable Cor- 
Doration, which was eſtabliſhed in 1707. The 
profeſſed intention of this unworthy ſet of depre- 


dators, was to lend money to the poor, on ſmall | 


pledges, at legal intereſt ; and to perſons in more 
clevatcd life, on the indubitable ſecurity of goods 
impawned, Their capital was at firſt limited 


———_——_— —_ On 
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This and other circumſtances are ſaid to have inſpired 


the committee with an idea, that the whole was "a contriv- 


” 


ance oſ the Jacobites to favour the Pretender; as if he had 


- 


to the trade of the kingdom; and that it could 
rot be a proper tax, fince, ſo far from affecting 
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* to thirty thouſand pounds; but by licences 
& from the crown, they increaſed it to fix hun 
4 dred thouſand pounds, though their charter 
* was never confirmed by a& of parliament » 
Mr. Robinſon, member for Marlow, the caſhier 
of the corporation, and John Thompſon, the 
warehouſe-keeper, abſconding on the ſame day 
a committee of enquiry was appointed, who re. 
ported, that no equivalent was found for a defici. 
ency of five hundred thouſand pounds ; and « thar 
ce the major part of their effects were embezzled, 


| © and what remained were not worth thirty thou- 


“ ſand pounds.” 

On this a petition was preſented to the houſe 
of commons, praying for relief. A committee 
of the houſe being appointed, it. was diſcovered 
that Robinſon and Thompſon, in conjunction with 
ſome of the directors, had concerted a plan for em. 
bezzling the capital, and defrauding the proprie. 
tors. It was likewiſe diſcovered, that ſome mem. 
bers of parliament were deeply concerned in this 
buſineſs, and Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archibald 
Grant were expelled the houſe; and a bill was 
brought in to reſtrain them and their accomplices 
from leaving the kingdom, or making over their 
effects to other people. 

In the mean time Belloni, a banker at Rome, 
wrote to the committee of the houſe of commons, 
informing them, that ** Thompſon had been ſe— 
&« cured in that city, with all his papers, and con- 
5 fined in the caſtle of St. Angelo; and that the 
“ papers were tranſmitted to his correſpondent at 
Paris, who ſhould deliver them up, on grant- 
« ing to the prifoner certain favourable condi- 
. ei 

On this the houfe of commons voted, that Bel. 
loni's letter was an inſolent and audacious libel; 
and the iſſue of the affair was, that the ſaid libel 
ſhould be burnt at the Royal Exchange, by the 
hands of the common hangman. 

About this time the king ſtruck out Mr. Pulte- 
ney's name from his lift of privy-counſellors, for 
the freedom of his writings and debates ; a circum- 
ſtance which proves, that the Engliſh miniſtry are 
afraid of that freedom of conduct which ought to 
be the boaſt of a free people. | 

In order to enable the reader to form 18 8 
a proper idea of the proceedings of par? 1759 
liament in this year, it ſhould be remarked, that 
the original “ duties on beer, ale, cyder, perry, 
6 and other liquors, made in the kingdom, and 

ſet to ſale, were impoſed in the reign of Charles 
the Second ; and were given to that prince as 
an equivalent for the court of wards, the pur- 
veyances, and other rights of the crown, which 
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| he refigned, and which had hitherto rendered 
of his annual income, would be more than the 


« the prerogative too powerful for the liberty of 


« the ſubject. As the crown had always for- 
© merly rejected every commutation of this kind, 
ce and as the king could have no other ſecurity for 
« the performance of the bargain than the faith 
and honour of parliament, the two houſes piqued 
themſelves ſo much on making good the en- 
Cc gagement, that the laws they enacted for col- 
“ lecting the exciſe, ſeemed, in many . inſtances, 
« to encroach on the property and liberty of the 
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« people,” 


The clamours againſt the exciſe laws now be- 
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cauſed Thompſon to be arreſted, from his affection for che 


— 
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people of England, and his regard for public juſtice. 


came | 


od] 


hundred and nine land forces. 
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came great and general; ſo that when the King, 
on his next meeting of the parliament, ſpoke, in 

eneral terms, of raiſing the ſupplies, and a mo- 
tion was made for an addreſs of thanks, aſſuring 
the king, that his requeſt ſhould be complied 
with, an amendment was propoſed by Sir John 
Barnard, importing, that the manner of raiſing 
the ſupplies might be ſuch as would be conſiſtent 
with the trade, intereſt, and liberty of the nation. 
Herein he was ſupported by Mr. Shippen and 
Mr. Sandys, who added, that “ the honour and 
« juſtice of parliament ſhould be alſo therein con- 
&« ſulted.“ 

Theſe motions were ſeconded by Sir Robert 


Walpole, as if with an intention of ſhewing how | 


much he deſpiſed them. He diſclaimed all Know- 


ledge of any intention to injure trade, and hinted | 


that improper methods had been taken to induce 
the people to complain without cauſe, 7 
Sir Thomas Alſton reſented this inſinuation, 


inſiſting, that there was but too much reaſon for 


complaint. He ſaid, that. © the French were em- 
« ployed in fortifying and repairing the harbour 
« of Dunkirk, contrary to the faith of the moſt 
« ſolemn treaties : that the Britiſh merchants had 
« received no redreſs. for the depredations com- 
cc mitted by the Spaniards : that the commerce 
ce of England daily decreaſed ; and that the mi- 
ce niſtry had been concerned in all the fraudulent 
« ſchemes of the Charitable Corporation and other 
% ſgcieties:“ but at length the motion was drop- 


ped, and the addreſs preſented and anſwered in 


the cuſtomary manner. 

The eſtimates for the enſuing year now engag- 
ed the attention of the commons, who voted eight 
thouſand ſeamen, and ſeventeen thouſand five 
Theſe laſt, how- 
ever, were not voted without great oppoſition, in 


which, excluſive of former arguments againſt a 


ſtanding army, the example of Holland, the land 
forces of which had been lately reduced, was 


quoted as a proper precedent for England: but 
Mr. Horace Walpole remarked, that the number 


propoſed was neceſſary, while the nation had the 
happineſs to be governed by the preſent royal 
family . | | 
On the thirteenth of February Sir Wilfred Law- 
ſon moved for an addreſs to the king, entreating 
his majeſty to inform the houſe, what ſatisfaction 
the Britiſh merchants had received for the loſs 
ſuſtained in America by the depredations of the 


Spaniards. 


This was a ſevere ſtroke at the miniſter, who, 
unwilling to quarrel with the court of Spain, 
had been induced to admit of repeated de- 


lays in making the promiſed reparation, though 


he had not been totally negligent of the buſineſs : 
for Mr. Keene, the Britiſh refident at Madrid, 
had, in the preceding year, preſented ſeveral me- 
morials on the ſubject, and at length obtained the 
following cedula, which is inferted, that an opi- 
non may be formed how far the Britiſh miniſters 
were to blame on this occaſion, 


I the King, 2 


1 * Whereas the Britiſh miniſter, refiding at this 
court, has repreſented to me, that, notwith- 


Rs 


_ 
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It may be remarked, that this was no great compliment 
» the crown: a good king reigns not by armies, but in the 
earts of his ſubjects, | | 


* 


— © 
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6e ſtanding the orders I have iſſued, to hinder the 
“ Spaniſh privateers in America, from commit— 
ting hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh ſhips fre- 
“ quenting thoſe ſeas : nevertheleſs, not only ſuch 
“ perſons as have patents from governors of ſome 
of the ports of my domonions, but alſo ſome, 
«© who have no patents at all, continue their hoſ- 
« tilities, under pretence of preventing an illicit 
“ commerce; whilſt the governors refuſe to ad- 
% mit of the complaints preferred by the Eng- 
“ liſh, who have experienced ſuch unjuſt moleſ- 
« tations, or to indemnify them for the lofles 
“ they may have thereby ſuſtained : my reſolu- 


tion is, that the orders, already iflued for that 


e purpoſe, ſhould be repeated. Wherefore 1 
* command, by theſe preſents, all governors in 
«© America, not to ſuffer any of my ſubjects to 
% moleſt or abuſe the Engliſh ſhips that ſhall ſail 
« 1n thoſe ſeas, as long as they keep in their pro- 
6“ per diſtances, and are not concerned in any il- 
« licit trade; and my governors muſt take ſpe- 
ce cial care, that my ſaid ſubjects do conform ex- 
e actly and indiſpenfibly to the royal laws and 
e ordinances which treat of thoſe matters: and 
6 1f any of my ſaid ſubjects, ſhould commit any 
“ outrage, contrary to thoſe laws, I command 
„ my governors to puniſh them, with all the ſe- 
e yerity that the nature of the offence ſhall ſeem 
to require; as alſo, ſuch as, without patents, 
„ ſhall go to ſea in order to commit hoſtilities, 
“ and make unlawful prizes. And I likewiſe 
order, that the ſaid governors ſhall hear and 
* examine all the complaints that ſhall be made 
e to them from the miniſters or chief commanders 
c of Great-Britain, either by word of mouth, or 


« by writing ; taking care to do them juſtice at 


„ all times, and to give them certificates of all 
ce that ſhall be tranſacted : and I further enjoin, 
c that ſatisfaction be made to them for the loſſes 
c they may have ſuſtained unjuſtly, by the ſub- 
& jects, who may have occafioned theſe loſſes, 
* and who ought to make them good]; for ſuch 
“ is my will. And the aforeſaid governors are to 
6 underſtand, that they ſhall be made accounta- 
© ble for the exceſſes committed by the priva- 
« teers; becauſe, before they grant them patents 
© to go to ſea, they ought to examine who the 
% perſons are, and inſiſt upon proper ſecurities. 


#16 6 Done at Seville, the 
“ To the governors 66 18th January, 1732. 
c of the ports in | 
& the Indies, relat- 
6 ing to the hoſti- 
& lities, which the 
% Engliſh have ex- 
ec perienced from 
« the privateers of 


6e thoſe ports.” 


© I the King, 
& D. Joſeph Patinho.“ 


This cedula, Later Galt and expreſs, was by. 


no means approved by the gentlemen in oppofi- 
tion; but the motion was at length approved, 
and the addreſs preſented; in anſwer to which the 
king ſaid, that © the meeting. of the commiſſa- 
« ries of the two crowns had been ſo long delay- 
c ed by unforeſeen accidents, that the conferences 


« were not opened till the latter end of the pre- 


« ceding February; and that, as the courts of 
© London and Madrid had agreed, that the term 
<« of three years, allotted - for finiſhing the com- 


%, miſſion, ſhould be computed from the time of 


« their 
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« their firſt meeting, he could not yet lay before 
e the houſe a perfect account of their proceed- 
„ ings.” | K 
The attention of parliament was now occupied, 
by a matter of the higheſt importance to the com- 
mercial intereſts of the kingdom. A very exten- 
five trade had long been carried on between the 
French ſugar iſlands and the Britiſh ſettlements in 
North America, as well as Ireland, to the mani- 
feſt injury of the ſugar colonies belonging to Eng- 
land. To remedy this evil, the commons came 
to the following reſolutions : that no ſugar, pa- 
neels, ſyrups, or molaſſes, of the growth, pro- 
duct, or manufacture of any of the colonies or 
plantations in America, nor any rum or ſpirits of 
America, except of the growth er manufacture of 
his majeſty's ſugar colonies there, ſhould be im- 
ported into Ireland, but from Great-Britain only ; 
that a duty of four ſhillings per hundred weight, 
ſhould be laid upon all ſugars and paneels im- 
ported into any of his majeſty's colonies or plan- 
tations in America; that a duty of ſix-pence per 
gallon ſhould be laid on all foreign molaſſes and 


or plantations in America; that a duty of nine- 
pence per gallon ſhould be laid on all. foreign 
rum imported into any of his majeſty's colonies 


on the importation of all ſugars and paneels of 
the growth, product, or manufacture of his ma- 
jeſty's colonies and plantations of America into 
Great-Britain, ſhould be drawn back on exporta- 
tion of the ſame ; that a drawback or allowance 
of two ſhillings per hundred weight on all ſugars 
refined in, or exported from Great-Britain, ſhould 
be paid on the exportation thereof, exclufive of 

| thoſe drawbacks and bounties payable on that 
commodity at preſent. 1 1411 55 
Theſe reſolutions were digeſted into the form 

of a bill, which, after a ſtrong oppoſition, was 
paſſed into a law, under the title of, An act 
e for the better ſecuring and encouraging the 
« Britiſh ſugar colonies in America *.“ 
The animoſity between the miniſter and the 
landed gentlemen being in ſome degree abated, 


determined to increaſe his intereſt with that part 
of the public, by affording ſome farther” eaſe in 
another particular, He therefore moved, that 
_ , towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his majeſty, 
the ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds ſhould 
be iffued out of the finking fund, over and above 
what had been applied to the payment of one mil- 
lion for diſcharging the national debt, purſuant 
to an act of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament. He 
obſerved, that if this motion ſhould be rejected, 
it would be neceſſary to move for a land-tax of 
two ſhillings in the pound, as there remained no 
other effectual means of providing for the current 
ſervice of the year. 
Great diſpleaſure was expreſſed by the landed 
1 on account of the motion introduced 
by the miniſter; and his ſubſequent obſervation, 
which, it was obſerved, ſeemed to imply, that 
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It muſt be confeſſed, that this ſubject, on which the 
people of the mother country as well as the colonies were 
greatly divided in opinion, was of a nature no leſs delicate 
than important. If the ſugar colenies were relieved, the 


- Tuin of the northern ſettlements was apprehended; and yet 


it was evident, that if theſe laſt were allowed to continue 
their extenſive commerce with the French, the former muſt 
mon be reduced to the moſt deplorable condition. The par- 
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ſyrups imported into any of his majeſty's colonies 


or plantations in America; that all duties charged 


in conſequence of the revival of the ſalt- duty, he 
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they would rather eneroach upon the ſacred de. 
poſit of the ſinking fund, than conſent to the land. 
tax with which they were threatened. The ho. 
* nourable gentleman (ſaid Mr. Pulteney) has 
often been called, and he once had the yanir 
to call himſelf, the father of the finking "np 
but, if Solomon's judgment be right, he who 
is thus for ſplitting and dividing the child, can 
never be deemed the real father. He may claim 
and I will allow him, the honour of being the 
father of two other children lately brought 
forth in this nation, a ſtanding army and an 
exciſe : but as for the ſinking fund, he ſeems 
“ now to renounce all pretences of being its real 
father | 
Sir Robert Walpole ſaid, he remembered the 
time, when the eſtabliſhment of the ſinking fund 
was treated as a ridiculous and extravagant ſcheme 
and he was then under the neceſſity of fathering 
it; but no ſooner was it found that the project 
promiſed to prove highly beneficial to the nation, 
than many gentlemen endeavoured to deprive the 
real parent of the honour of ſo reſpectable an off. 
ſpring. 8 
The motion was oppoſed by Sir William Wynd- 
ham, who urged, that though there might be an 
apparent preſent ſaving of five hundred thouſand 
pounds to the landed gentlemen, yet the money 
muſt in the end be repaid by the nation : that 
if it was paid the enſuing year, they muſt then 
pay twenty thouſand pounds more for it; if 
not. till two years after, they muſt then pay 
forty thouſand pounds more for it; and if it 
was not paid till fifteen or ſixteen years after, 
they muſt then, according to the rate of com- 
pound intereſt, pay above a million for the five 
« hundred thouſand pounds of which they now 
„ pretended to eaſe the landed gentlemen.” 
To this it was replied by Mr. Scroop, ſecretary 
of the Treaſury, that the only queſtion was, whe- 
ther the money ſhould be taken from the ſinking 
fund, or from the landed gentlemen ; and that 
allowing the calculations of the laſt ſpeaker to be 
juſt, it was clear, that the money would produce 
as large an intereſt to the landed gentlemen, as it 
would to the creditors of the government : that 
this would produce an immediate ſaving to thoſe 
gentlemen, and might be more advantageous to 
them than the payment of the intereſt, to which 
all the kingdom muſt indiſcriminately contribute; 
and that hereafter great reſources might be found 
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in the flouriſhing commerce and credit of the king- 


dom, which muſt enable the landed gentleman 
6 to pay, ſome years hence, what at preſent he 
% was not ſo well able to do.? 5 
Several reflections having been made during 
the debate on the revival of the ſalt-duty, Mr. 
Pelham obſerved, that “ gentlemen might talk 
„ as they pleaſed of what had been done in the 
« laſt ſeſſion of parliament; but he could fay, 
<<. that, in all places where he had fince been, he 
e had the pleaſure to receive the univerſal thanks 
of the people, for the eaſe given by that expe- 
e dient to the landed intereſt : that, in whatever 


— 
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liament wiſely choſe the leaſt of the two evils; and happily, 


the bill was not productive of the dangerous . conſequences 
that were apprehended. e 

+ Mr. Pulteney's ſarcaſm was not well founded; for at 
this time both the exciſe and the military eſtabliſhment were 


upon the ſame footing that they had been for ſame time be- 


fore the miniſter came into power, or even had a ſeat in pal. 
liament. e 14352 19 134 
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« light that affair might now be repreſented, he 
« nevertheleſs knew, that ſome gentlemen who 
« oppoſed the meaſure, were heard to ſay, at the 
« time of its being firſt mentioned, thar it was 
« a moſt damnable project : 1t would pleaſe the 
« country too much, and therefore they muſt en- 
« deavour to render it abortive : that he would, 
« indeed, do the gentlemen the juſtice to believe, 
« that they then ſpoke their real ſentiments ; and 
« he was convinced, they did all in their power to 
e prevent the ſucceſs of a deſign by which his 
« majeſty's adminiſtration had gained the good 
« will and eſteem of the generality of the land- 
« holders in England: that the ſcheme, how- 
« ever, which was now propoſed, was not an 
« impoſition of any new load upon poſterity ; it 
« was only a diſtribution of that money, which 
« always had been, and ſtill was, at the diſpoſal 
* of parliament.” After ſome other debates, the 
money in queſtion was granted, 

The attention of the public was now greatly 
engroſſed by the ſcheme of a general exciſe, which 
Sir Robert Walpole had openly declared, that he 
intended to bring into the houſe; and in the 
mean time, the popular diſcontent was greatly in- 
creaſed by a variety of other circumſtances : the 
depredations of the Spaniards in America in- 
creaſed; the lords had repeatedly rejected the 
penſion- bill - a ſimilar fate had attended the bill 
for ſecuring the freedom of parliament, by limit- 
ing the number of officers in the houſe of com- 
mons; nor had the bill to repeal the ſeptennial 
act, and limit the duration of parliament to three 
years, any better ſucceſs. 

The truth is, that the gentlemen in oppoſition 
did not ſo much expect the public applauſe by 
theſe motions, as the diſgrace of the miniſter ; in 
which they ſucceeded to their utmoſt wiſhes, as his 
ſchemes were now condemned, even without exa- 
mination, 


On the fourteenth of March Sir Robert Wal- 


pole, in a committee of the houſe of commons, 


propoſed the plan which he had ſo long contem- 
plated, He faid, that according to his beſt judg- 
ment, the ſcheme he propoſed to ſubmit to their 
confideration, would increaſe the revenue to the 
amount of more than twenty thouſand a year ; 
and he began by enumerating the frauds and im- 
pofitions practiſed in the tobacco-trade. He ſaid, 
that the duties now payable on the 1mportation 
of tobacco, amounted to fix-pence and the third 


of a penny for each pound; for which ready mo- 


ney muſt be paid on the importation, though with 
a reduction of ten per cent. for the prompt pay- 
ment; otherwiſe bonds muſt be given, “ with 
“ ſufficient ſecurity for the payment of the mo- 
e ney, a circumſtance which was often a great 
“ inconvenience to the merchant importer : that 
* by the ſcheme he was going to propoſe, the 
* whole duties to be paid for the future would 
amount to no more than-four-pence three far- 
things per pound weight; and this duty was 
Not to be paid, till the tobacco came to be ſold 
tor home conſumption : that thus the mer- 
chant, if he exported his tobacco, would be 
quite free from all payment of duty, or the ne- 
ceſſity of giving bond for it; he would have 
nothing to do but to ſhift his tobacco on board 
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trouble to attend, in order to have his bonds 

cancelled, or take out debentures for the draw- 

backs,” For preventing theſe inconveniencies 
40 | 


a ſhip for exportation, without being at the 
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he propoſed, . “ that the laws of exciſe ſhould be 
« joined to thoſe of the cuſtoms ; and that one 
6“ penny, or rather three farthings per pound, 
* commonly called the further fubſidy; ſhould 
« be ſtill left to be charged at the Cuſtom-houſe; 
« upon the importation of any tobacco; which 
ce three farthings ſhould be payable to his majeſ- 
« ty's civil liſt, as formerly: that all tobaccoz 
for the future, after being weighed at the Cuſ- 
* tom-houſe, and charged with the ſaid three 
&« farthings per pound, ſhould be lodged in a 
“ warchouſe, to be appointed by the commiſh- 
* oners of the exciſe for that purpoſe; of which 
© warehouſe the merchant importer ſhould have 
one lock and key, and the warehouſe-keeper to 
** be named by the faid commiſſioners, ſhould 
have another; that ſo the tobacco might be 
* fafe in that warehouſe, till the merchant found 


« a market, either in the way of exportation or 


home conſumption.” * _ : 

Much more he ſaid to the ſame purpoſe, and 
brought ſome allegations reſpecting the frauds 
committed in the tobacco-trade; and was anſwer- 
ed by alderman Perry, one of the members for 
London, who endeavoured to invalidate thoſe al- 
legations. He faid, it had been contended, * that 
* the public had ſuſtained, and were ſtill in 
danger of ſuſtaining great loſſes by the method 


of granting bonds for the duties payable upon 


L 


** tobacco;” and that having heard this inſinua- 


tion before the preſent day, he had held a meet- 


ing with ſeveral merchants of London trading in 
tobacco, who had carefully enquired into the mat- 


ter; and he was commiſſioned from them to pro- 


poſe, that if the government would “ allow them 
% a diſcount of only twenty thouſand pounds, 
* they would give undeniable ſecurity for the 
* payment of all the bonds of which the govern- 
ment was poſſeſſed, and which were not be- 
come deſperate by the bondimen having alrea- 
dy become bankrupts or fled the kingdom.” 
He then ſpoke reſpecting the frauds which had 
been diſcovered in the weighing of tobacco for 
importation or exportation, which he ſaid he was 
afraid had been too frequent ; but that as the 


tobacco was always weighed upon the public 


« Cuſtom-houſe quays, where Cuſtom-houſe of- 
© ficers ſwarm like bees before a hive; and as 
there muſt be two or three officers attending 


* and over-looking the weighing of every caſk of 
e tobacco, it could not be ſuppoſed that theſe 
«© frauds were ever ſo enormous as they had been 


< repreſented : that whatever frauds were com- 
© mitted in that way, muſt either be owing to 
<« the neglect or colluſion of the officers ; and he 
* could not ſee, how the prefent ſcheme would 
© make the officers either of the cuſtoms or ex- 
e cife, more diligent in their duty, or more faith- 


ce ful to their truſt, than they had hitherto been.“ 


Sir Philip Yorke, the attorney-general; was 
the next ſpeaker, who ſeemed to be of opinion, 


that the gentlemen in the oppoſition had nor 
[rightly underſtood the queſtion ; which, accordin 


to his definition, was, whether the frauds which 
had been mentioned, and which ſeemed to be ad- 
mitted, ſhould or ſhould not be prevented. He 
ſaid, that the preſent ſcheme could never endan- 
ger the conſtitution of the kingdom, nor was. it 
ce poſſible to find out any liberty that could be 


ce affected by it but the liberty of ſmuggling.” 


He treated with ridicule the 1dza that ſome gen- 
tlemen ſeemed to entertain, that the admiſſion of 
| One 
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one hundred and twenty exciſe-officers (which 
was the whole number intended) would ever en- 
danger the liberties of this, country. Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll, maſter of the rolls, took the ſame fide of 


the queſtion, and ſeemed to be of opinion, that 


the only point to be conſidered was, the preven- 
tion of the enormous frauds practiſed in collect- 
ing the revenue, 

In reply to theſe two laſt gentlemen, Mr. Pulte- 
ney contended, that the ſcheme in queſtion was 


inconſiſtent with public liberty, and evidently | 


tended to ſubvert the conſtitution. He expreſſed 
his wiſhes, that the gentlemen who were ſo zea- 
lous for the ſcheme, ought to have preſerved ſome 
little reſpect for their conſtituents. He did not 
pretend to much legal knowledge, but had occa- 
fionally looked into books of law, and found that 


lord Coke, in the fourth part of his Inſtitutes, ſays, 


that “ it was alſo the law and cuſtom of the par- 
« liament, that, when any new deviſe was moved 


ce on the king's behalf, in parliament, for his 


<« aid, or the like, the commons might anſwer, 
e that they tendered the king's eſtate, and were 


„ ready to aid the ſame ; only in this new deviſe, 


they durſt not agree without conference with 
ce their countries ;? by which it appeared, that 
ſuch conference was warrantable by the law and 
cuſtom of parliament. Mr. Pulteney ſaid farther, 
according to the ſame author it appeared, that in 
the parliament held in the ninth of Edward the 
Third, when a motion was made for a ſubſidy of 
a new kind, the commons ſaid, „ that they would 
% have conference with, thoſe of their ſeveral 
countries and places, who had put them in 
ce truſt, before they treated of any ſuch matter.” 


He concluded by remarking, that even a confe- 


rence of this kind was now unneceſſary; becauſe 
the conſtituents of the members had already de- 
clared their abhorrence of the ſcheme, which he 
hoped would be rejected with the contempt that 


it deſerved. 


Sir William Wyndham was the next ſpeaker, 
and was moſt ſeverely againſt the motion; affirm- 
ing, that the pretence of eaſing the landed in- 
tereſt was a mere finefle of the miniſter ; that the 
extending the exciſe laws, and increaſing the 


number of officers, would be more dangerous to 
the kingdom, than the frauds which had been 


ſpoken of could be prejudicial to the revenue, 
He ſaid he had already mentioned the reign of 


queen Elizabeth; and if gentlemen would look 


back a little farther, they would find how the na- 
tion had been harraſſed, and almoſt deſtroyed un- 
der Empſon and Dudley, thoſe two notorious 


 ways-and-means men, thoſe wicked miniſters, who 


knowing the avarice of their maſter, concluded, 
that “no ſcheme would be more agreeable to 
& him than that which would fill his coffers, by 
« draining the purſes of his ſubjects; and this 
& they did without impoſing any new taxes; they 
ce laid no new or illegal burdens on the people; 
ce they only carried into a ſevere and rigorous ex- 
c ecution, the laws which had before been enact- 
& ed; but what was their fate? they had the 
ce misfortune to outlive their maſter ; and his ſon, 
« as ſoon as he came to the throne, took off both 
« their heads,” | 

The ſeverity of this ſpeech againſt Sir Robert 


Walpole, was very evident ; and he replied, by 


At this time prodigious crowds of people were aſſembled 
round the houſe, and thoſe ſo noiſy and riotous, that it was 


| 
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ſaying, that “ he hoped that moſt of thoſe who 
heard him, were convinced, that it was unfair 
ce and unjuſt to draw any parallel between the 


cc Characters of Empſon and Dudley, and his 


« own;“ yet he preſumed, ſuch was the intention 
of the gentleman who introduced that part of 
hiſtory into the debate. He ſaid he ſhould qe. 


| ſerve the fate of the miniſters above-mentioned, if 


his character bore any reſemblance to theirs, 

Having ſaid ſome other things in his own juſ- 
tification, he declared, that he did not confider 
the clamour without the houſe, as the voice of the 
people at large. He affirmed, that circular letters 
had been written and ſent by the beadles, round 
almoſt every ward in the city, ſummoning the ci. 
tizens to come down on that day to the houſe of 
commons ; that he had one of thoſe letters in his 
pocket, ſigned by the deputy of one of the moſt 
conſiderable wards in London, and ſent by the 
beadle to one of the inhabitants : and to theſe 
and fimilar artifices, he attributed the clamours 
which had been raiſed in almoſt every part of the 
kingdom. | 

It might have been prudent in the miniſter to 
have cloſed his harangue with having told what he 
knew, and given his opinion ; but he concluded 
his ſpeech in the following words: * Gentlemen 
may ſay what they pleaſe of the multitudes now 
ce at the door, and in the avenues leading to this 
“ houſe; they may call them a modeſt multitude 
6 it they will; but, whatever temper they were 
e in when they came hither, it may be very much 
« altered now, after having waited ſo long at 
“ our door: it may be a very eaſy matter for 
* ſome deſigning, feditious perſon, to raiſe a tu- 
* mult and diſorder among them, and when tu- 
« mults are once begun, no man knows where 
«© they may end; he is a greater man than any I 
&* know in the nation, that could with the ſame 
„ eaſe appeaſe them; for this reaſon I muſt think 
* that it was neither prudent nor regular to uſe 
any ſuch meaſures for bringing ſuch multitudes 
5 to this place, on any pretence whatever: gen- 
c tlemen may give them what name they think 
fit; it may be ſaid that they come hither as 
% humble ſupplicants, but I know whom the 
“e law calls ſturdy beggars ; and thoſe who brought 


them hither, could not be certain that they 


“ might not have behaved in the ſame man- 
66 ner „ 5 IX 
At length, after a conſiderable pauſe, occaſi- 


| oned by the contending paſſions of both parties, 


Sir John Barnard ſaid, that he knew not of any 
irregular method that had been uſed to aſſemble 
the citizens at the door of the houſe ; he con- 


| tended, that any ſett of gentlemen or merchants 


might legally aſk their friends, or ſend letters by 
whom they pleaſed, to merchants of character to 
come down to the lobby, to ſolicit their friends 
againſt any ſcheme which they thought might be 
prejudicial to their intereſt : that this“ was the 


| © undoubted right of the ſubject, and what had 


c been practiſed upon all occafions : that the ho- 
„% nourable gentleman had been pleaſed to talk 
« of ſturdy beggars : he knew not what ſort of 
e people might be now at the door, becauſe he 
. had not lately been out of the houſe, but he 
e believed they were the ſame that were there 
© when he laſt entered; and then he could aſſure 
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at the hazard of their lives, that the favourers of the ſcheme 
could enter or go out, Stn 


& them, 
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« them, that he ſaw none but ſuch as deſerved 
« the name of ſturdy beggars, as little as the ho- 
« nourable gentleman himſelf, or any gentleman 
« whatever.” This worthy member likewiſe ſaid, 
that it was well known that the city of London 
was well apprized of the buſineſs of the day, but 
he knew not whence the information was receiv- 
ed: however, he was certain, that the public had 
formed a right judgment of the intended plan, 
and were ſo reſolutely bent againſt it, that, what- 
erer method might have been uſed to bring them 
together, he was afſured that no legal mode could 
have been deviſed to prevent their aſſembling. 

After long and violent debates, the motion was 
carried by two hundred and fixty-fix votes, againſt 
two hundred and five, Several reſolutions were 
founded on the propoſal, which were agreed to 
by the houſe, but not till a violent debate had en- 
ſued, and a bill was ordered to be brought in, in 
conſequence of theſe reſolutions. A 

Hereupon a petition was preſented by the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and common-council of Lon- 
don, who urged many reaſons againft paſſing the | 
bill, and begged to be heard by their counſel ; 
but the prayer of their petition was rejected, by a 
majority of only ſeventeen voices, though there 
were near four hundred members in the houſe. 

This petition was followed by: others, from 
| Briſtol, Nottingham, Coventry, and other trad- 
ing towns and corporations; and a violent cla- 
mour was excited againſt the adminiſtration, 
through a great part of the kingdom ; infomuch 
that the moſt ſerious conſequences were appre- 
hended, if the proſecution of the plan was not at 
leaſt poſtponed ; wherefore when the ſecond read- 
ing of the bill was propoſed for the eleventh of 
April, Sir Robert Walpole propoſed that it might 
be poſtponed till the twelfth of June, and it was 
never afterwards reſumed. 

The miſcarriage of the bill was celebrated with 
public rejoicings in London and Weſtminſter ; 
the Monument was illuminated, and the miniſter 
was burnt in effigy by the populace of London. 
The friends and abettors of the ſcheme having 
been treated with great and unwarrantable free- 
dom by the mob, it was refolved by the com- 
mons, that „the aflaulting, , inſulting, or me- 
% nacing any member of the houſe, in coming 
eto or going from it, was a high infringement 
« of the privilege of the houſe, a moſt outrage- 
* ous and dangerous violation of the rights of 
„ parliament, and a high crime and miſdemea- 
* nour :” and a fimilar cenſure was paſſed againſt 
the“ aſſembling or coming of any number of 
* perſons, in a riotous, tumultuous, and diſor- 
* derly manner, in order to hinder or promote 
the paſſing of any bill, or other matter, depend- 
ing before the houſe *.. | 

On the eighth of May the king ſent a meſſage 
to the houſe of commons, importing, that .the 
prince of Orange had offered propoſals of marri- 
age between himſelf and the princeſs royal; and 
preſuming that this match would be ſatisfactory 
to his ſubjects in general, he hoped the concur- 
rence of the hou to enable him to give his 
daughter a ſuitable fortune, ſuch as might . con- 
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* One of our writers has the following remark on the 
whole of this buſineſs. Thus ended a project, which had it 
een carried into execution, many perſons believed would 
We contributed greatly to the intereſt of the fair trader; 
an opinion that was ſo well founded, that the moſt excep- 
tionable parts of the ſcheme have, in other ſhapes, been 
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«« tribute towards ſupporting with honour and 
* dignity, an alliance that would tend ſo much 
* to the farther ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſueceſ- 
* fion on the throne of theſe realms, and ſecuring 
ce the Proteſtant intereſt on the continent,” 

Hereupon a fortune of eighty thouſand pounds 
was voted, to be ſupplied from the money arifing 
from the ſale of lands in the iſland of St. Chriſ- 
topher; and this reſolution was confirmed by act 
of parliament, 

Lieutenant Wade having accepted the govern= 
ment of Fort William, Fort George, and Fort 
Auguſtus in Scotland, it became a matter in diſ- 
pute in the houſe of commons, whether his ac= 
ceptance of theſe offices had vacated his ſeat in 
parliament : but it was at length reſolved by a 
great majority, that the promotion of an officer 
already in the army could not diſqualify him; 
and all ſubſequent affairs of a fimilar kind have 
been determined by this precedent, 

On the eleventh of June the king put an end 


to the ſeſſion of parliament, and in his ſpeech 


ſaid, that he could not paſs without notice, the 
wicked endeavours that had been lately uſed to 
inflame the minds of the people; and by the 
moſt unjuſt repreſentations, to excite tumults 
and diſorders that almoſt threatened the peace 
of the kingdom; but he depended on the force 
of truth to remove the groundleſs jealouſies 
which had been raiſed, of deſigus carrying on 
againſt the liberties of the people; and upon the 
known fidelity of his parliament, to defeat and 
truſtrate the expectations of ſuch as delighted 
in confuſion : that it was bis inclination, and 
had always been his ſtudy, to preſerve the civil 
and religious rights of his ſubjects; and he 
hoped it would be their care to prevent the fa- 
tal conſequences that might ariſe to his ſub- 
“ jets, from their ſuffering themſelves to be de- 
* luded by the ſpecious arts of deſigning perſons +.” 
In the beginning of February died Auguſtus 
the Second, king of Poland; and the adjacent 
powers intereſting themſelves in the election of 
a new king, a war was the conſequence. The can- 
didates for the vacant throne were the ele&or of 
Saxony, ſon of the late king, and Staniſlaus, 
whoſe daughter was married to the French king. 
The cauſe of the elector was eſpouſed by the em- 
peror, the czarina, and the king of Pruſſia; while 
the French monarch ſupported the pretenfions of 
his father-in-law, Intrigues among the electors 
were immediately formed at Warſaw; and the 
French ambaſſador had ſufficient addreſs to en- 
gage a majority of the Catholic dietines in the 
intereſt of Staniſlaus ; and in the interim, the Ruſ- 
ſian and Imperial troops hovered on the frontiers 
of Poland.  Hereupon the French king ordered 
the duke of Berwick to march, with a large army, 
to the banks of the Rhine ; and thence to lead 
his forces into Germany, if the army of the em- 
peror ſhould march into Poland. In the mean 
time Staniſlaus continued at the French court, 
though his appearance in Poland was deemed ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; but it was not an eaſy matter 
to get thither in ſafety, as his route would lay 
principally through an enemy's country : at length, 
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ſince paſſed into a law; and that too at the requeſt, and 
upon the application, of thoſe very perſons who were then 
moſt forward in oppoſing the meaſure. 

+ On this occaſion it may not be improper to recollect, 


that the king's ſpeeches are known to be manufa#ured by the 
miniſtry. FO OY 


how - 
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however, by a ſeries of © dextrous management 
& and romantic adventures, Staniſlaus arrived at 


ce the capital of Poland on the eighth of Septem- 
& ber, and continued undiſcovered till he found 


« it for his intereſt to appear in public. As the 
ce day of election approached, the Imperial, Rul- 
& ſian, and Prufſfian miniſters delivered in their 
te ſeyeral declarations, by way of proteſt, againſt 


te the contingent election of Stamiflaus, as a per- 


© ſon proſcribed, and rendered for ever incapable 
cc of wearing the crown.” 
General Laſci now entered Poland at the head 
of fifty thouſand Ruſſian troops, and the prince 
Vieſazowſki, chief of the Saxon intereſt, retired 
to the oppoſite fide of the Viſtula, with three thou- 
ſand men, among whom were ſeveral of the no- 
bility : but notwithſtanding this circumſtance, the 
er proceeded to the election, and Staniſlaus 
eing choſen king, was received in the electoral 
field with the loudeſt acclamations: the oppoſite 
party, however, ſoon increaſed to ten thouſand ; 
proteſted againſt the election, and joined the Ruſ- 
fian army, which was now haſtily advancing. 
Staniſlaus, unable to oppoſe ſuch powerful ene- 
mies, retreated to Dantzick with the primate and 
the French ambaſſador, leaving the palatine of 
Kiow at Warſaw, who attacked the Saxon pa- 
lace, which inſtantly ſurrendered ; and the hotel 
of the Ruſhan ambaſſador, with the houſes of 
ſuch of the grandees as had declared for the ſon 
of the late king, were plundered by the ſoldiers 
and inhabitants. 
In the mean time thoſe Polanders who had join- 

ed the Muſcovites, finding that they ſhould be un- 
able to paſs the Viſtula before the expiration of 
the time fixed for the ſeſſion of the diet, held a 
ſeparate election at Cracow, where they elected 
the elector of Saxony king, and he was proclaim- 
ed by the biſhop of that place, by the name of 
Auguſtus the Third. This being done, they 
paſſed the river, and the palatine of Kiow retreat- 
ing towards Cracow, they poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Warſaw, and plundered the houſes and palaces 
of the friends of Staniſlaus. | 

During theſe tranſactions, the French king ne- 
gociated a treaty with Spain and Sardinia, by 
which thoſe powers engaged to declare war againſt 
his Imperial majeſty. All the contending parties 
now publiſhed manifeſtoes in vindication of their 
own conduct. The French forces under the com- 


mand of the duke of Berwick, reduced fort Kehl ;. 


and the king of Sardinia having declared war 
againſt the emperor, and being joined by a body 
of French troops, reduced all the duchy of Mi- 
lan to his ſubmiſſion. 1 8 


The emperor, fearing the effects of ſuch a 


owerful confederacy, made an offer of accom- 


modating all differences, through the mediation 


of the king of Great-Britain ; and the Britiſh 
miniſter at Madrid, made propofitions for effectu- 
ating the defign. The Spaniſh king expreſſed 
his obligations to the Engliſh monarch, but faid, 
that having already formed his reſolution, the 
propoſal from the emperor came too late. 
The Spaniſh monarch now ſent a large army 
into Italy, where he ſubjected the kingdom of 
Naples, the ſovereignty of which was given to 
the infant Don Carlos. The Venetiaus now de- 
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„ Unanimity and diſpatch are almoſt conſtantly recom- 
mended by kings in their ſpeeches to parliament ; but as 
theſe are known to be the fabrication of the miniſtry, the 


King's-Bench, and had the honour of a 
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clined to take any part in the diſputes of Hale. 
« the States General ſigned a neutrality win, nh. 
% French king, for the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
and the Engliſh miniſtry determined not 05 
« clare in favbur of any party, but to watch the 
«© motions of them all.” ; 

On the fourteenth of March was celebrated the 


the 


f ogg . f 
marriage of the prince of Orange, with the prin 


ceſs royal of England. The prince had been 
ſome months in this kingdom, but the nuptials 
had been delayed on account of his being ſeized 
with a ſevere fit of illneſs, 5 a 

Mr. Talbot, the ſolicitor-general, was now e ap. 
pointed lord chancellor, and Sir Philip Vorke 
the attorney-general, made chief juſtice of the 
a Peerage. 
Dudley Ryder, Eſq; ſucceeded the former, 0 
John Willes, Eſq; the latter. 1 

The king, in his addreſs to parlia- 
ment in January, informed both houſes, 
that he was no farther concerned in the war which 
had broken out in Europe, than by the interpo- 
fition of his good offices among the contending 


. D, 1734. 


powers. He declared his intention of concerting 


with his allies, particularly with the States Ge. 
neral, the meaſures neceſſary to be taken for their 
mutual ſafety, and for reſtoring the peace of Eu. 
rope. His majeſty ſaid, that a conſiderable aug- 
mentation for the ſea ſervice would be neceſſary; 
and recommended, in a particular manner, a pto- 
viſion for the payment of the debt of the navy; 
and hoped that they would be unanimous and ex- 
peditious in their proceedings *, that he might 
the ſooner take the ſenſe of a new parliament, 
He expreſſed his confidence, that his preſent re- 
ſolutions would * meet with their hearty concur- 
6 rence and approbation;“ and ſaid, that what- 
ever reflections might be caſt on the conduct of 
the government, he was ** confident. a little time 
* would effectually remove all groundleſs jealou- 
5 ſies, and make it appear, that Great-Britain 


| © ought to conſult its own honour and intereſt on 


all occafions.” e 

The commons having agreed on an addreſs to 
the king for a copy of the treaty of Vienna, Sir 
John Ruſhout moved, that the letters and inſtruc- | 
tions reſpecting the treaty of Seville, might like- 
wiſe be laid. before the houſe, which produced 
moſt violent debates ; but in the end, the queſtion 
was negatived by a very great majority. 

The gentlemen in oppoſition, undiſmayed by 
this defeat, rather aſſumed freſh courage thereon; 
and on the twenty-fifth of January, Mr. Sandys 
moved for an addreſs to the king, entreating him 
to communicate to the houſe, his inſtructions to 
the miniſter in Poland in 1729, We are told, 
that “ the intention of this motion was to ſtrengthen 
«© the report which the minority had raiſed, that 
6e the Britiſh miniſtry had not only favoured the 
6 election of Staniſlaus, but had even ſecretly 
engaged to aſſiſt France in ſupporting him on 
5 the throne of Poland.“ _ 

Whatever trath there might be in this ſugget- 
tion, it produced a violent debate, in which Sir 
William Wyndham, Sir Robert Walpole, and 
Mr. Pulteney, - greatly diſtinguifhed themſelves : 
but at length the court-party carried the queſtion, 
by a majority of eighty-eight votes. 


om 


. 2 — 


* 


1 


plain Engliſh ſeems to be, . Do not loſe time in debate, 
but act as we bid you.“ 


When 


When the motion for the ſupply was made in 
the houſe of commons, Mr. Anſty propoſed, that 
eighteen hundred men ſhould be added to the land 
forces which had been continued fince the preced- 
ing war. The members of the oppoſition oppoſed 
this ſmall increaſe of number ; but in the end, 
the majority was greatly in favour of the miniſte- 
rial party. ; 
It being now preſumed that the parliament 
vould be diſſolved at the expiration of the preſent 
ſeſſion, and the duke of Bolton and lord Cobham 
having been deprived of the command of their 
regiments, the anti- courtiers ſeized this opportu- 
nity of inſinuating, that the © miniſter had de- 
« termined to garble an army to his own mind, 
« and to ſuffer no officer to continue in it, whoſe 
« yote in either houſe of parliament ſhould be 
4 contrary to his inclination.” 
As a remedy for this evil, lord Morpeth mov- 
ed, that “ leave might be given to bring in a bill 
« to prevent any commiſſioned officer, not above 
« the rank of a colonel, from being removed, 
« unleſs by a court-martial, or by addreſs of 
either houſe of parliament.” In ſupport of this 
motion, his lordſhip mentioned the practice in 
Holland and Sweden; averring, that in the for- 
mer country no officer could be broken without 
the ſentence of a court-martial ; and that in the 
latter, the conſent of the ſenate was neceſſary for 
the depriving any man of his commiſſion. Sir 
John Ruſhout ſeconded lord Morpeth's motion, 
and ſaid, that there were then above forty of- 
ficers of the army members of the houſe; and 
that their agreement to the motion, would render 
them “ ſecure and independent of the miniſter.” 
In reply to theſe averments, Mr. Clutterbuck 
ſaid, that © the conſtitution of Holland, with- 
« out a ſtadtholder, did not admit of any power 
« that could arbitrarily remove officers; becauſe, 
© when the army was there raiſed, it was the 
© army of the States General of the United Pro- 
“ yinces, which conſiſted of a variety of juriſ- 
* diftions ; but when the government was lodg- 
« ed in a ſtadtholder, that magiſtrate had the 
% ſame power over their army as a king of Eng- 
“ land had over his: that with regard to Swe- 
„e den, it was plain his lordſhip was miſtaken, 
through his ignorance of the conſtitution of that 
country, where the ſupreme power was, in fact, 
* veſted not in the king, but in the ſenate ; which 
* was no other than a committee of twelve choſen 
out of the eſtates of parliament of that king- 
dom, in order to controul the king in all ac- 
tions that related to the public: that the mo- 
* tion now made could not be approved, without 
©* committing a dangerous encroachment on the 
“ prerogative, and even on the conſtitution, which 
* always ſuppoſed, that the liberties of the peo- 
ple were ſafe while the king commanded, and 
the parliament paid the army: that the neceſ- 
* ſity of preſerving this branch of the preroga- 


* tive ſacred and inviolable, would appear more 


* Plainly, when it was conſidered that an officer 
might be guilty of many crimes, which might 
* make it highly proper for his majeſty to re- 
move him; and yet they might be of ſuch a 
* nature as could not be proved, nor come under 
the cognizance of a court-martial: that diſaf- 
* tetion, for inſtance, was a crime, which, 
* though of the moſt dangerous tendency in an 


officer, and univerſally known to be charge- 


> able upon him, might 


yet be ſo artfully con- 
40 | 
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ce cealed, and be ſo difficult to be proved to the 
6 ſatisfaction of a court- martial, that his removal 
* could not be effected by their power.“ 

Colonel Bladen remarked, that if the gentle- 
men who made the motion were ſerious, he thould 
begin to credit the reports he had heard, “ that 
“ ſome people were endeavouring to introduce a 
commonwealth ; that for his own part, he had 
never heard of any motion which tended ſo di- 
rectly towards a commonwealth, except ſome 
of thoſe famous motions which were made in 
the commencement of the civil wars; and he 
was perſuaded, that the very ſame conſequences 
would attend this motion, if it met with ſue- 
Rn. | | 
Sir Thomas Robinſon and Mr. Winnington, 
ſpoke on the ſame ſide of the queſtion ; and the 
debate was cloſed by Sir Robert Walpole, who 
concluded his ſpeech by ſaying, that on this oc- 
cafion they ought to adopt the maxim of their an- 
ceſtors, Nolumus leges Angliæ mutari * + and the 
queſtion was paſſed without a diviſion of the houſe, 

Hiſtorians tell us, that the minority had nei- 
ther wiſh nor expectation that this motion ſhould 
ſucceed ; and had made it only for an opportunity 
of railing at the miniſter, and introducing another 
motion, more immediately levelled at his autho- 
rity : as ſoon, therefore, as this debate was ended, 
Mr. Sandys moved for an addreſs to the king, 
defiring © to know who adviſed his majeſty to re- 
% move the duke of Bolton and lord Cobham 
from their reſpective regiments, and what crimes 
5 were alledged againſt them.“ 

There could be no doubt but that this motion 
was regular, according to the accuſtomed proceeds 
ings of parliament, as fimilar motions had been 
made on fotmer occaſions. On the antient prin- 
ciple that the king can do no wrong, it was evi- 
dent, that any imputation of crime on the ſove- 
reign, mult ultimately fall on the head of the mi- 
niſter ; and the gentlemen in oppoſition did not 
fail to take every advantage of this circumſtance. 
They were, in general, exceedingly ſevere on the 
conduct of adminiſtration ; and Sir William in 
particular ſaid, that . ſhould any miniſter ſo far 
e engroſs the royal ear, as to be able to perſuade 
« his maſter to diſmiſs a faithful and approved 
&« ſervant, merely for oppoſing his wicked ſchemes, 
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* the king, inſtead of being the fr/# man, would 


«© be only the ſirſt fave in the nation.” Many 
other bitter ſarcaſms were paſſed, but at length 
the motion was rejected by a great majority, _ 

The next bufineſs was the reading of a bill the 
firſt and ſecond time, for ſecuring the freedom of 
parliament, by limiting the number of officers in 
the houſe of commons ; and a motion was made 
for committing it, but it paſſed in the negative. 

The gentlemen in oppoſition having often in- 
ſinuated, in pretty poſitive terms, that the mi- 
niſter obtained large ſums by ſtock-jobbing, mak- 
ing uſe of his ſecret intelligence to influence the 
price of the funds, in favour of himſelf and his 
dependents,. a bill was brought in for preventing 
the pernicious practice of ſtock-jobbing ; and 
though this bill had been propoſed by the mino- 
rity, the miniſter made no oppoſition to it, ſo 
that it paſſed into a law; which is ſaid to have 
been a circumſtance of great mortification to the 
parties who firſt hinted the propriety of ſuch a 
bill. | 
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| . We will not have 5 * laws changed. 
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The attention of the houſe was now called to 
the conſideration of an affair of much greater 
magnitude, Mr. Bromley made a motion for the 
_ repeal of the ſeptennial act, and aſſerted, “ the 
« reaſons for prolonging the fitting of parliaments 


c from three to ſeven years were now at an end: 
* 


« tennial parliaments as a grievance, and an inno- 


vation in the conftitution : he begged leave tore- 
mind the houſe of the act made in the ſixteenth 
of Charles the Second, which wiſely provided 
againſt the too long continuance of one and the 
ſame parliament, by ordaining that a new par- 
liament ſhould be called once in three years, or 
oftener, if need required: that this act was ex- 
mon confirmed by the Bill of Rights: that, 
rom the time of the revolution to the firſt year 
of the late king, no parliament had fat above 
three years, and ſome only one ſeſſion: that 
he thought triennial parliaments were more 
grievous than annual ones ; and conſequently, 
ſeptennial parliaments muſt be doubly more 
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years : that, ſuppoſing he ſhould be miſtaken 
in this point, which, nevertheleſs, he could 
never admit without due conviction, the argu- 
ment in the preamble to the ſeptennial bill was 
altogether inapplicable to the preſent times : 
that the act againſt bribery and corruption, 
which muſt ever redound to the honour of the 
preſent parliament, would neceſſarily remedy 
that evil; that glorious law would prevent cor- 
ruption in the electors; nothing but the fre- 
quent return of new parliaments could prevent 
it in the elected; and, therefore, in order to 
effectuate this purpoſe, he moved, that leave 
ſhould be given to bring in a bill for repealing 
the ſeptennial act, and for the more frequent 
meeting and calling of parliaments.“ 


te 
ce 


Sir John St. Aubin, member for Cornwall, ſe- 


conded this motion ; and having deduced a kind 
of hiſtory of parliaments from the time of Henry 
VIII. argued, that a wicked miniſter could have 
greater influence over a ſeptennial than a triennial 
parliament; and that a frequent recurrence to the 
opinion of the conſtituents would be more advan- 
tageous both to the ſovereign and his ſubjects. 
Mr. Conduit, in oppofition to this motion, af- 
firmed, that * the prerogatives of the kings of 
„England, and the liberties of the people, were 
very different from what they had been in for- 
cc 
c 
cc 
cc 


Charles the Firſt, and his ſon James the Se- 
cond, did not ariſe from their continuing the 
ſame parliament too long, but from their not 
calling or holding any parliament at all : that 
the miniſtry could more eaſily manage a trien- 
nial than a ſeptennial parliament : that in thoſe 
of the laſt kind it had been ſeen, that a ſmall 
majority againſt the miniſter at the beginning 
of the parliament, had frequently increaſed to 
conſiderable ſtrength, and ſometimes had almoſt 
come to a majority before the concluſion of it: 
that, in his opinion, the diſpoſal of poſts and 
places rather weakened than ſtrengthened the 
crown ; becauſe, as there were three or four 
candidates for every place, a greater number 
muſt neceſſarily fail than could poſſibly ſuc- 


* This is a doctrine directly oppoſite to one that has been 
advanced within theſe few years. The members for Lon- 
don have promiſed, that the ſentiments of their conſtituents 


Hall be the rule of their conduct, whether theſe ſentiments 


that the people in general looked upon ſep- 


grievous than thoſe which laſted only three 


mer times: that the heavy complaints againſt | 
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ceed; and the former were ſure from thehce 
forth to become the declared and inveterare | 
enemies of the court : that the reaſons for pafl. 
ing the ſeptennial act ſtill exiſted: that one of 
thoſe reaſons was the ſpirit of Jacobitiſm which 
prevailed at the time of paſſing that act; and 
he thought that the ſpirit of Jacobitiſm, was 
but too evident in the diſcontents which had 
& lately broke out in the kingdom.“ 

The next ſpeaker on this ſide the queſtion was 
Sir Thomas Robinſon, who ſpoke of the great ex. 
pence that would attend the chuſing parliaments 
once in three years: obſerved, that while trien. 

nial parliaments had continued, they had been 
attended with great inconveniencies, which could 
not be ſaid of ſeptennial, by which many admi- 
rable laws had been paſſed, and wiſe regulations 
formed for the public benefit : he faid, that when 
gentlemen ſpoke of the conſtitution of England in 
general, they ſpoke ig very vague terms, becauſe 
the conſtitution was never fixed till the revolu- 
tion : that in the longeſt parliament that ever 
| ſat in England, which met in the reign of Charles 
the Second, the members grew more averſe to 
the meaſures of the court, in proportion to the 
time they ſat; whence he concluded, that triennial 
parliaments would be leſs favourable to public 
liberty than ſeptennial- This gentleman thought, 
that © a defire to revert to the practice of remote 
„ antiquity in that particular, might be com- 
* pared to a man in his full growth and ſtrength 
5 defiring to return back to his childhood: that, 
„jf antiquity was to be the only rule, a ſeſſion 
6e of parliament ought ſeldom or never to be con- 
e tinued above twenty days; for parliaments in 
ec former times had not bufineſs to employ them 
* longer.“ 5 


After ſome other arguments had been uſed by 
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this gentleman, Sir John Willes, the attorney-ge- 


neral, ſpeaking on the ſame fide of the queſtion, 
obſerved, that if the old conftitution reſpecting 
parliaments was to be imitated, they ought not 
c to take the time when the conſtitution was weak, 
and in its infancy ; they were certainly to chuſe 
that time when it was come to its full ſtrength 
and vigour, which, in his opinion, was the 
preſent.” He ſaid, that the triennial act was 
not obtained on the principles of liberty, but to 
diſtreſs William the Third, and the friends of the 
revolution. Among other matters, this gentle- 
man faid, that he would readily grant that all the 
members of the houſe had a dependence on the 
people for their election; but“ after they were 
ec choſen, and had taken their ſeats in the houſe, 
ce they had no longer any dependence on their 
ec electors, at leaſt ſo far as regarded their be- 
6 haviour in parliament : that the whole power 
ce of the electors was then devolved upon the 
members, who, in every queſtion that came 
before the houſe, were to regard only the pub- 
lic good in general, and to determine accord- 
ing to their own judgments ; if they did not, 
they were to depend upon the electors, and 
to follow blindly the inſtructions they ſent them, 
they could not be ſaid to act freely; nor could 
ſuch parliaments be ſaid to be free patlia- 
ments *.“ 

On the oppoſite fide of 
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the queſtion, Sir John 


coincide with their own or not. How far the attorney- ge- 
neral in 1734, or the patriots in 1780, are right, muſt 
left to the reader to determine. R a 


Barnard 
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Barnard remarked, that the gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt had advanced a new doctrine, in aſſerting, 
that members when once choſen, had no farther 
dependence on their electors, after they had taken 
their ſeats: that, for his own part,“ he valued 


& himſelf more on the honour he had had of 


« ſitting in the houſe for two parliaments, as one 
« of the repreſentatives of the people of Eng- 
« land, and by the free and uncorrupted choice 
« of thoſe he repreſented, than he could 'do on 
« the greateſt honours the crown could beſtow ; 


« though, indeed, if he had obtained his ſeat in |] 


« the houſe by bribery, or the illegal and corrupt 
« influence of any great miniſter, he ſhould look 
« ypon it in a very different light; he ſhould con- 
« ſider himſelf as placed in the moſt diſgraceful 
e ſtation poſſible.” After ſome other debates, 
the queſtion was carried 1n the negative by a very 
great majorit /. ; 

On the twenty-eigbth of March, Sir Robert 
Walpole delivered a meſſage to the houſe, im- 
porting, that as the war which had lately broke 
out in Europe ſtill continued to rage, © his ma- 
« jeſty hoped he might be enabled to augment 
« his forces, if ſuch an augmentation ſhould be 


“ found neceſſary, between the diffolution of this |} 


« parliament, and the election of another.“ Vi- 
olent debates enſued, but the meſſage was com- 
plied with; and then a bill was paſted, to enable 
the king to ſettle five thouſand pounds per ann. 
for life on the princeſs royal. 
The oppofition in the houſe of lords was as vi- 
olent as it had been in that of the commons, but 


proved equally unſucceſsful. Three motions were | 


made reſpecting the influence of the miniſter in 
the election of the peers of Scotland; but being 
inimical to the practices of the adminiſtration, 
they were rejected by a great majority. 


which were ready, expreſſed his hopes, that una- 
nimity and a regard to civil and religious liberty 
would prevail, and then prorogued the parlia- 
ment, which was ſoon afterwards diſſolved by a 
proclamation, and a new parliament convoked by 
the ſame authority. | | | 
In the interim, the continental war raged with 
great violence: Dantzick was beſieged by the 
Ruſſian and Saxon armies, “ in the hope of ſe- 
_ © curing the perſon of king Staniſlaus. The in- 
e habitants at firſt made ſome ſhew of reſiſtance, 
« but finding all their efforts ineffectual, they 
* were at laſt obliged to ſurrender. Staniſlaus 
« eſcaped into the Pruſſian territories ; the Poliſh 
« lords, who had followed his fortune, ſubmitted 
* to Auguſtus; and that prince returned in tri- 
* umph to Dreſden, having overcome his rival, 
* and firmly eſtabliſhed his authority.” 
The French were generally ſucceſsful in Ger- 
many; but they ſuſtained a great loſs by the death 
of the duke of Berwick, who was killed in the 
trenches before Philipſburgh ; but after - a vi- 
we defence, the garriſon capitulated to the 
French under the command of marſhal d' Asfeldt, 
who ſucceeded the duke of Berwick. Prince Eu- 
fene arrived on the banks of the Rhine with the 
mperial army, but was obliged to remain in a 
ſtate of inactivity. 
| The allies were not leſs ſucceſsful in Italy than 
i Germany, The battle of Parma was fought 
on the twenty-ninth of June, in which the Ger- 


man army ſuſtained a total defeat from the 


{| twenty-ſeventh of January, the king, 
The king went to the houſe on the fixteenth of | 


April, and having given his aſſent to the bills 
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“French, who killed the Imperial general, a 
great number of principal officers, and above 
* five thouſand private ſoldiers. In conſequence 
Jof this event, the whole kingdom of Naples 
ce ſubmitted to Don Carlos.” 

The miniſtry of England now exerted them- 
ſelves in putting the kingdom into a proper poſ- 
ture of defence, which was the more neceſſary, as 
the king of Sardinia was the only potentate who 


had been fincere in his profeſſions of friendſhip 


towards England. 

The prime miniſter of Spain, who had lately 
died, had recommended to the king to preſerve 
peace with England at all events; but the bi- 


| gotted king paid ſo little regard to this advice, 
that he permitted the Pretender's eldeſt fon to 
| ſerve in the army of Don Carlos; who was fo 


“ imprudent as to infinuate, that, whenever his 
6e affairs would permit, he would ſupport the in- 


e tereſt of the abdicated family.” 


The French were equally free in deblaring their 


| antipathy to England: an edict was now publiſh- 


ed in France, ordering all the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain to depart the kingdom, unleſs they would 
immediately enliſt in the French armies, | 
The earl of Waldegrave, the Britiſh miniſter 
at Paris, preſented a ſpirited memorial on this 


ſubject: to which the French miniſters replied; 


that they did not mean to extend the force of the 
edict beyond the apprehenfion of Britiſh and Iriſh 
vagabonds, who had not any ſettled place of ha- 
bitation, At this period all was peaceable in 
Great-Britain, except what little animoſities aroſe 
from the election of members for the new parlia- 
ment, in which, as uſual, the miniſterial parti- 
Zans were prevalent. pF 
The new parliament meeting on the , p. 5 
in his ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid, that having 
undertaken in conjunction with the States Gene- 
ral, to mediate between the belligerent powers, 


his endeavours had hitherto been attended with 


great ſucceſs; and that propoſitions would be 
ſpeedily ſubmitted to the conſidèration of all the 
parties engaged in the war, as a baſis for the ne- 
gociation of a general peace; that he had con- 
cluded a treaty with the court of Denmark, which 
he conſidered as a matter of high importance in 
the preſent conjuncture of affairs: his majeſty ex- 
patiated on the good policy of keeping the nation 
in a poſture of defence, while a war continued 
to rage in Europe ; and concluded with hoping, 
that the meaſures he had purſued for the public 


| ſafety, would meet with the full approbation of 
the parliament. 


A motion was made in the houſe of commons; 
for an addreſs, thanking his majeſty for the me- 
thods he had purſued for the general tranquillity 
of Europe, and affuring him, that the houſe would 
cheerfully raiſe ſuch ſupplies as his majeſty ſhould 
deem neceflary for preſerving the dignity of the 
crown, and promoting the true intereſts of his peo- 
ple. After a warm debate, the queſtion for the 
addreſs was carried by a majority of two hundred 
and fixty-five, againſt one hundred and eighty- 
five. | | 

The next ſubject of debate, was a motion for 
augmenting the ſeamen for the ſervice of the cur- 
rent year to the number of thirty thouſand; It 


was contended by the minority, that twenty thou- 


| 


ſand men, the eſtabliſhment of the preceding year, 
would be ſufficient; that the unneceſſary arma- 


ments 
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ments during the laſt ſummer had occaſioned the 
ruin of Dantzick, inaſmuch as they prevented the 
French from failing in proper time for the relief 
of that place; that the Spaniards imagining the 
Engliſh fleet, which was then equipped, to be 
deſigned to oppoſe them in the Mediterranean, 
had compelled the French to keep their ſhips in 
the harbour of Breſt, inſtead of ſailing to Dant- 
zick, until the deſtination of the Engliſh fleet 
ſhould be known. The court-party urged in re- 
ply, that gentlemen were miſtaken if they, con- 
ceived the French to have entertained a ſerious 
deſign of relieving Dantzick, or of affiſting in 
the advancement of Staniſlaus to the throne of 
Poland ; that though the French had equipped a 
fleet laſt year under pretext of relieving Dantzick, 
the ſhips were not only detained at Breſt all the 
ſummer, but orders were iſſued by the courts of 
Verſailles and Madrid, to fit out as many ſhips as 
poſſible at their reſpective ports; that theſe orders 
occaſioned his majeſty to increaſe his naval ſtrength 
by the addition of ſeven thouſand men, which ex- 
pedient, in all probability, rendered the deſigns 
of France and Spain againſt this country abortive; 
that the above powers were ſtill exerting their 
moſt vigorous efforts for augmenting their mari- 
time ſtrength; and that therefore # would appear, 
that an increaſe of ſeven thouſand men was but a 
reaſonable addition, eſpecially when it was con- 


ſidered, that in a free country, where there was | 
no regiſter for ſeamen, by which her flects could 


be ſpeedily manned, government was obliged, on 
any ſudden emergency, to have recourſe to the 
diſagreeable expedient of preſſing. Theſe ar- 
guments being advanced, the queſtion was put, 
when there appeared a confiderable majority in 
favour of the motion, | 1 4 

A ſupply of upwards of three millions being 
granted, and the other public buſineſs diſpatched, 
the ſeſſion cloſed on the fifteenth of May; when 
his majeſty acknowledged, that the plan he had 
projected for a pacification had not yet proved ef- 
fectual: but he ſaid, he was determined to perſiſt 
in his endeavours for appeaſing the troubles of 
Europe. His majeſty thanked the parliament, for 
having enabled him to augment his land and ſea 
forces; and informed them, that he had reſolved 
to viſit his German dominions, and to empower 


the queen to act as regent of the realm during 


his abſence. Immediately after the prorogation, 
the king embarked for Holland, from whence he 
proceeded to Hanover. | g 
At this time the affairs of Europe were in a 
very critical ſituation. The emperor expreſſed 
himſelf much ſurprized at the moderation of the 
king of England, who he had long flattered him- 
ſelf would heartily eſpouſe his cauſe. This mea- 
ſure his Britannic majeſty would, in all probabi- 
lity, have purſued, had he been convinced, that 


the court of Vienna was intitled to expect from 


him ſo important a ſervice, and that he could 
have done it with ſafety. to himſelf, at a time 
when the Hollanders were ſo ſtrongly attached to 
the French intereſt, While matters- were thus 
_ critically circumſtanced, his majeſty never ſuffer- 
ed his attention to be diverted from the common 
cauſe ; and to his prudence and wiſdom, the pre- 
ſervation of the balance of power in Europe is to 
be entirely aſcribed. 
So powerful a party was formed at the Otto- 
man court in favour of the French intereſts, that 


- . , 


| 


and princeſs, On the twentieth of May the 
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ſeveral divans were actually held to deliberats 
upon the propriety of declaring war againſt the 


| emperor, This circumſtance was no ſooner known 


to the ambaſſadors of England and Holland, than 
they tranſmitted accounts thereof to their reſpec. 
tive employers, who immediately commiſſioned 
them to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for counter. 
acting the deſigns of the French agents; and in 
this buſineſs they ſucceeded ſo well, that the Grand 
Signior relinquiſhed all hoſtile deſigns ; and the 
emperor avowed himſelf under very great obli- 
gations to his Britannic majeſty, for his friendly 
interpoſition in this affair. . 

A diſagreement having happened between the 
courts of Madrid and Liſbon, as uſual, when yn. 
der circumſtances of diftreſs, his Portugueze ma- 
jeſty had recourſe to his ally the king of England. 
His application was ——— received; and it 
was reſolved to afford him ſuch aſſiſtance, as the 
nature of his ſituation required. In conſequence 


hereof, Sir John Norris ſet ſail towards the latter 


end of May, with a fleet of twenty-eight ſhips of 
war; and after a quick paſſage, he anchored in 
the harbour of Liſbon, the inhabitants of which 
town hailed him as their deliverer. The court 


of Spain affected to be highly enraged at the in- 
terference of England, and threatened immedi- 
ately to invade Portugal ; but inſtead of carrying 
this threat into execution, they judged it prudent 


to revoke their late orders 
tion. 

Though the ſeveral continental powers were 
equally tired of the war, neither of them would 
condeſcend to make the firſt overtures for a paci- 
fication. © But by the friendly offices of the States 
General and the Engliſh miniſtry, a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities was produced, and conferences being 
opened for negociating a general peace, prelimi- 
nary articles were in a ſhort time drawn up, ard 
approved by all the parties. 


for military prepara- 


In November his majeſty returned Fi 
from Hanover, and the parliament 
meeting on the fifteenth of January, he inform- 
ed them, that the plan of a peace formed by the 
French and the Imperialiſts, correſponded, in 
ſubſtance, with that projected by the States Ge- 
neral and himſelf, though it was new commun. 
cated as a new production; that he had acceded 
to this plan, which had been imparted to the kings 
of Spain and Sardinia, by whom he hoped it 
would be alſo accepted; that he had already given 
orders for a reduction of his land and fea forces, 
but hoped the parliament would agree with him 
in opinion, that till a final eſtabliſhment of the 
peace of Europe could be effected, ſome extraor- 
dinary expences would be unavoidable. 

In February the king ſent two members of the 
privy-council to the prince of Wales, to pro- 
poſe a. matrimonial alliance between his royal 
highneſs and the princeſs of Saxe-Gotha. The 
propoſal being agreeable-to his royal highnels, 
lord Delawarr was diſpatched to the court of 
Saxe-Gotha, to requeſt the princeſs as the future 
conſort of the heir to the throne of England. The 
princeſs arrived in England on the twenty-fifth of 
April, and in two days after the marriage was ſo- 
lemnized. Mr. Pulteney took this occaſion to 
move for an addreſs of congratulation to the King; 
in which he was ſeconded by Mr. Lyttleton and 
Mr. Pitt, who pronounced eulogiums on the 105 
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at an end to the ſeſſion of parliament, and ſoon 
alterwards ſet out for Hanover, having appointed 
the queen regent in his abſence, | 

At this period an affair happened at Edinburgh, 
which for a while engroſſed the attention of the 
wblic. One Wilſon, a fmuggler, had been tried 
and condemned for robbing one of the officers of 
the revenue 3 and having afterwards endeavoured 
to reſcue from the hands of juſlice a fellow con- 
vict, during the time of divine ſervice, the ma- 

iſtrates gave orders that unuſual precaution ſhould 
he taken to carry the ſentence of the law againſt 
this deſperate man into effectual execution, When 
the executioner was cutting down the criminal, 
the mob, according to their cuſtom, pelted him 
with dirt. Hereupon captain Porteus *, who 
commanded the trained-bands, ordered them to 
fire among the people, by which ſome were killed 
and others wounded, | 

For this offence captain Porteus was brought 
to his trial, and being convicted, was ſentenced 
to ſuffer death; but application being made to 
the queen for a reſpite, he was accordingly, by 
the advice of council, reſpited till the king ſhould 
return to England. 

The friends of thoſe who were ſlain, appeared, 
as far as can be judged, determined to revenge 
their deaths. Between nine and ten in the even- 
ing of the ſeventh of September, a large body of 
men entered Edinburgh, and having ſeized the 
arms belonging to the guard, went through the 
ſtreets, calling out, * all thoſe who dare avenge 
« jnnocent blood, let them come here.” The 
gates were then ſhut, and guards placed at each 
of them. 3 Bs | 
The inſurgents, who were in diſguiſe, now pro- 
ceeded to the priſon, where finding they could 
not break open the door with hammers, they ſet 
fire to it, taking great care that the flames ſhould 
not damage any adjacent building. As ſoon as 
the outer door was nearly conſumed, they ruſhed in, 
and aſked for the villain Porteus, who ſaid, Here 
& Tam; what do you want with me?“ They ſaid 


they would hang him in the Graſs-market, where | 


he had ſhed ſo much innocent blood. —\— 
Having dragged him out, they broke open a 
ſhop to find a rope, with which they hung him 
over a dyer's pole, and then quietly departed. 
News of this affair being tranſmitted to London, 
2 reward of two hundred pounds was offered to 
any perſon who would difcover an accomplice : 
but ſuch inviolable ſecreſy was obſerved, that not 
the leaſt diſcovery was made; and it is ſuppoſed, 
that ſome perſons, ſuperior to the vulgar, were 
concerned 1n the plan. Ot gi 0-6 

By this time the contending powers in Italy had 
agreed to the preliminaries of peace. concluded 
between the emperor and France. The duke 
ce of Lorrain had married the emperor's eldeſt 
e daughter, the archducheſs Maria Thereſa, and 
& ceded Lorrain to France, even before he ſuc- 
« ceeded to Tuſcany. Don Carlos was crowned 
te king of Sicily; Staniſlaus abdicated the crown 
« of Poland, and Auguſtus was univerſally ac- 
* knowledged ſovereign of that kingdom +.” 


* 2x6 from the continent, and been fatigued 
and indiſpoſed by a tempeſtuous paſſage from 


FO 


— 


* Otherwiſe Porteous. 
+ Prince Eugene died this 
Chancellor of Great-Britain. 


40 * 


year, as did lord Talbot, 


The king having lately returned 


| 


OY 


[ , 


| cauſes, 
| Porteus, and ſaid, „the conſpiracy which had 
effected it was the more to be dreaded, as it was 
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Holland, the parliament was opened by commiſ- 
ſion, when the lord chancellor informed the houſes, 
that the plan for a general pacification through- 
out Europe was in a great degree advanced; but 
though the king thought there was a promiſing 
appearance of laſting tranquillity, yet common 
prudence called on the Britiſh nation to avoid an 
indolent ſecurity: that ſhe ought to be provided 
againſt every attempt that might be made to diſ- 
turb her peace: that the king had reduced the 
public expences as far as was conſiſtent with the 
national ſecurity; but that he had obſerved with 
ſurprize and concern, ** the many deſigns and 
5 contrivances carried on in various ſhapes, and 
in different parts of. the nation, tumultuouſly 
to reſiſt and obſtruct the execution of the laws, 
and to violate the peace of the kingdom: that 
theſe diſturbers of the public repoſe, conſcious 
that the intereſts of his majeſty and his people 
were the ſame, and ſenſible of the harmony 
that ſubſiſted between him and his parliament, 
had levelled their ſedition againſt both, and in 
their late outrages, had either directly oppoſed, 
or at leaſt endeavoured to render ineffectual, 
ſome acts of the whole legiſlature : that the 
conſideration of the height to which theſe au- 
dacious practices might riſe, if not timely ſup- 
preſſed, afforded a melancholy proſpe&, and 
required particular attention, leſt they ſhould 
affect the general peace and good government 
of the whole community, as well as the pto- 
5 perty, peace and quiet of private perſons.” 
In conſequence of this ſpeech, addrefles were 
preſented by both houſes, expreſſive of their de- 
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teſtation of the outrages committed by the popu- 


lace, and their determined reſolution to ſupport 
the king in re- eſtabliſning the public tranquillity. 
The firſt buſineſs with the commons was their de- 
terminations on controverted elections; after which 
they voted the number of men for the land and 
ſea ſervice, continued the land and malt- taxes, and 
voted a million of money to the king out of the 
flaking fund. IR 
Towards the beginning of this ſeſſion, lord Car- 
teret remarked, that notwithſtanding the power 
with which the civil magiſtrate was armed, the 


| military force had been called in to ſuppreſs the 
| late riots, which had not originated from diſaffec- 
| tion to the government, but from very different 


He adverted to the murder of captain 


attended with no other diſorder than the perpe- 


5 tration of the crime, and ſeemed to have been 
formed by ſome perſons of rank and conſe- 
quence :” his lordſhip therefore thought the at- 
fair ought to be ſeriouſly enquired into, and the 
offenders ſeverely puniſhed ; and that the city of 
Edinburgh itſelf ought to be puniſhed, if it ſhould 
appear that the magiſtrates and inhabitants had 
not vigorouſly exerted themſelves to ſuppreſs the 
late inſurrectioůon. | — 

The duke of Newcaſtle and lord Hardwicke 
replied, that in quelling the late riots it had been 
abſolutely neceſſary to employ the military force; 
while the carl of Ilay inſiſted, that “ from the 
* nature of the union, and the government in 
« general, the city of Edinburgh, in its cor- 


» > 


— 


t It is remarkable, that our courtiers, on all ſimilar oc- 
caſions, plead the neceſſity of a military force, while the 
patriots as conſtantly urge the contrary, . 
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re pdrate capacity, could not be disfranchiſed for 
te any crime of its magiſtrates :” yet he allowed 
that the late diſturbances had their origin in a 
ce ſpirit of diſaffection among the people.“ 
Lord Carteret now moved, that © the provoſt 
and bailiffs of Edinburgh in the year 1736; 
that the perſon commanding the city guard at 
the time of the riot in which captain Por- 
teus was murdered ; that the commander in 
chief of his majeſty's forces in Scotland, at the 
time of the ſaid riot, ſhould all of them be or- 
dered to attend the houſe ; and that an humble 
« addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, de- 
te firing that the different accounts and papers re- 
e lating to the murder of captain Porteus, might 
ce be laid before the houſe,” E . 
On the examination of theſe papers, after the 
arrival of all the witneſſes, among whom were 
three of the Scotch judges, a debate aroſe in what 
manner the latter ſhould be interrogated, whether 
at the bar, at the table, or on the woolſacks. 
Some of the Scotch lords contended, that they 
had a right to be ſeated next the judges of Eng- 
land; but this being conteſted, it was at length 
determined, that they ſhould appear at the bar, 
in their robes, and in this manner they were queſ- 
tioned reſpecting the murder of Porteus ; but 
their anſwers were by no means ſatisfactory as to 
the material object of that enquiry ; and after vi- 
olent debates and altercations, the whole buſineſs 


cc 


ended in paſling a bill for“ diſabling Alexander 
« Wilſon, the lord provoſt, from enjoying any 


cc 
o 
4. 
cc 


office or place of magiſtracy in the city of 
Edinburgh, or elſewhere in Great-Britain, and 
for impoſing a fine of two thouſand pounds 
upon the ſaid corporation, for the benefit of 
ce the widow of the late captain Porteus.“ 

On the twenty-firſt of June, the king put an 
end to the ſeſſion of parliament, in a ſpeech de- 
claratory of his concern for the general depravity 
and licentiouſneſs of the times, which had reſiſted 
the execution of the laws, and bade defiance to 
authority, His majeſty ſaid, that “ he had ever 


» 


«© made the laws of the land the invariable rule of 


ce his actions; and he thought he might with rea- 
«© ſon expect in return, all that ſubmiſſion to his 
« government and authority, which he would 
« take care to make as much the intereſt of his 
„ ſubjects, as the laws had made it their duty.“ 

The attention of the public was now called to 
an affair of a delicate nature. The princeſs of 
Wales had advanced to the laſt month of her 
pregnancy before their majeſties had been inform- 


ed that ſhe was with child. When it was ſup⸗ 
poſed that the pains of labour were advancing, 


ſhe was twice conveyed from Hampton-Court to 
St. James's; and two hours after her ſecond ar- 
rival, ſhe was brought to-bed of a daughter, who 
was afterwards baptized by the name of Auguſta *. 

The king was no ſooner informed of this event, 
than he ſent the earl of Eſſex to the prince, to 
congratulate him on the birth of his daughter, 
but at the ſame time to expreſs his diſpleaſure at 
the diſreſpe& which had been ſhewn to himſelf 
and the queen. The prince now wrote ſeveral 
letters to the queen, to implore her interceſſion 
with the king for pardon ; and the princeſs join- 


_ 


»The preſent conſort of the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick, 1780. | ow 

+ The character of this amiable queen will long do honour 

to her ſex, She was the patron of learning and learned men. 
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ed in the application; but no favourable con 
quences aroſe, | 9 
Soon afterwards the king ſent the duke of Graf 
ton to the prince, with a meſſage, cenſuring 115 
general conduct for ſome time paſt, as diſref cg. 
ful and undutiful, and intimating, that“ Rh 
*© he ſhould withdraw his regard and confidene 
from thoſe by. whoſe inſtigation and advice © 
was directed in his unwarrantable behaviour 
to him and the queen, and until he returned 
to his duty, he ſhould not refide in his palace 
which he would not ſuffer to be made the re. 
ſort of thoſe, who, under the appearance of an 
attachment to the prince, fomented the divi. 
ſion which he had raiſed in his family, and 
thereby weakened the common intereſt of the 
whole: that in this fituation he would admit of 
no reply; but when his actions ſhould manifeſt 
a juſt ſenſe of his duty and ſubmiſſion, that 
circumſtance might induce him to pardon what 
at preſent, he moſt juſtly reſented ; that, in 
the mean time, it was his pleaſure, that the 
prince ſhould quit St. James's, with all his fa- 
mily, when it could be done without prejudice 
or inconvenience to the princeſs; and that he 
ſhould, for the preſent, leave to the princeſs 
the care of his grand- daughter, until a proper 
time called upon him to conſider of her educa. 
„ | 
On this the prince retired to Kew, and made 
repeated, but fruitleſs efforts, to be re-admitted 
to the king's favour. At length he ſent lord Bal- 
timore to the earl of Grantham, charmberlain to 
the queen, begging that ſhe would receive a let- 
ter in mitigation of his conduct: but this her 
majeſty declined ; on which the princeſs wrote a 


moſt ſubmiſhve letter to the king, who returned 


an affectionate anſwer, as far as reſpected herſelf; 
but 1t appeared his anger to the prince was not by 
any means decreaſed. The princeſs wrote a fimilar 
letter to the queen, who anſwered it in very af- 
fectionate terms, but at the ſame time hinted, 
that the king's reaſons „ for being diſpleaſed 
„ with the prince, were more and greater than 
6 ſhe or the world were acquainted with.“ 

The correſpondence between theſe royal per- 
ſonages was ſoon afterwards publiſhed by autho- 


rity, ſo that every perſon was at liberty to form 


his own opinion; but it ſeemed to be the ſenti- 
ments of the candid and impartial, that both 
* the king and the prince were impoſed upon by 
* thoſe who found their account in creating a dif- 
C ference between them.” | 
Whatever miſconduct may be imputed to the 
prince on this occaſion, the humane will be of 
opinion, that the puniſhment he underwent was 
too rigorous ; for his royal mother dying of a 
mortification in her bowels, he was not admitted 
to her preſence to receive her final bleffing r. 

His majeſty opened the ſeffion of, 1548 
parliament on the twenty-fourth of Ja- et 
nuary, recommending to them, in a conciſe ſpeech, 
prudence and unanimity 1n the diſpatch of public 
bufineſs. An addreſs of condolance was preſent- 
ed to the king, by each houſe, on occaſion of the 
death of the queen ; a circumſtance that proved 
extremely diſtreſſing to his majeſty. 


She was diſtinguiſhed as a princeſs of uncommon generoſity : 
was greatly celebrated as a pattern of conjugal fidelity and 


affection; nor leſs ſo for the ſtrict and regular performance 
of all her religious duties. SOLD Thy Th | 
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The firſt, and indeed the principal buſineſs that 
engaged the attention of parliament, was an en- 
quiry into the Spaniſh depredations. This ſub- 
ject the king had referred to the conſideration of 
a committee of the privy-council, before whom 
the merchants uſed the utmoſt endeavours to ſub- 
ſtantiate their allegations. Their cauſe being ſpe- 
cious and popular, it was readily eſpouſed by the 
public; and they were encouraged by the anti- 
miniſterial members of both houſes. Thus en- 
couraged, they delivered a very ſpirited petition 
to the houſe of commons, repreſenting, that not- 
withſtanding his majeſty's endeavours to obtain 
juſtice to his ſubjects, the Spaniards had conti- 
nued their depredations almoſt ever fince the trea- 
ty of Seville, and that during the laſt year they 
had proceeded to greater exceſſes than before. 
After recapitulating a great variety of grievances, 
the petition ſet forth, that the cedulas or orders 
iſſued by the court of Spain, to their governors 
in America, appeared to be calculated only to 
evade giving ſatisfaction to the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain ; for the petitioners had reaſon to believe, 
that not one of the cedulas had been carried into 
execution, and that no governor had been puniſh- 
ed, recalled, or cenſured, for refuſing to comply 
with them. The meaſures hitherto purſued for 
obtaining redreſs, having proved ineffectual, the 
petitioners humbly hoped the houſe would take 
the matter under their conſideration, and make 
ſuch proviſions as in their wifdom ſhould ſeem ne- 
ceſſary for procuring relief to the pnhappy ſuf- 
ferers, and for ſecuring his majeſty's ſubjects from 
all future injuries and inſults of a fimilar nature. 

This petition was followed by others on the 
ſame ſubject from moſt of the trading towns in 


the kingdom; and a motion was made for an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty, requeſting that he would be 


pleaſed to order copies of all the repreſentations 
ſent by his miniſtry to the court of Spain, fince 
the firſt day of November laſt, with all the an- 
ſwers to them, to be laid before the houſe. 

In the mean time, the peers intereſted them- 
ſelves no leſs warmly on the ſubje& of the Spa- 
niſh depredations. Lord Carteret, who had ſtu- 
died the matter with great accuracy, endeavoured 
to prove, that the baſis of all the European com- 

merce in America, confiſted in each nation re- 

ſerving to itſelf an exclufive right to trade with 
its own colonies and plantations ; and that the 
Spaniards, therefore, had no equitable pretence 
for ſearching or ſecuring any ſhip that was not ac- 
tually in their own ports or harbours. His lord- 
ſhip contended, that the modes of viſiting and 
ſearching, mentioned in the treaty of 1677, were 
peculiar to the European navigation, and in no 
manner applicable to that of America; becauſe, 
in framing that treaty, it was taken for granted, 
that no commerce could be carried on between 
the Spaniards and Engliſh in America, and con- 
ſequently that there could be no object of ſearch, 
unleſs the ſhips of one nation ſhould be found ac- 
tually trading within the ports and harbours of 
the other. And this argument he ſupported, by 
referring to the practice of the French and Dutch, 
who adhered to the excluſive privileges he had 
mentioned with regard to their reſpective Ameri- 
can poſſeſſions. 

Theſe and other of his lordſhip's arguments, 
appeared to be ſo ſtrong and concluſive, that the 

ouſe unanimouſly agreed to the motion for an 


addreſs, In reply to the addreſs his majeſty ſaid, 


or ENGLAN D: "+ 


that the cruelties and depredations which his trad- 
ing ſubjects in America had ſuſtained, had given 
him the moſt poignant affliction ; that the parlia- 
ment might reſt aſſured of his utmoſt endeavours 
being uſed to procure all poſſible reparation for 
the injuſtice and cruelties his ſubjects had ſuffer- 
ed, and for reſtoring the freedom of navigation, 
and ſecuring them in the full enjoyment of 
all the rights to which they were intitled by treaty 
and the law of nations. 


_— 


the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, wherein he obſerved, 
that agreeable to the concurring opinion of both 
houſes of parliament, he had given orders to de- 
mand from the court of Spain, ſatisfaction for 
the injuries his trading ſubjects in America had 
ſuffered, and for making effectual proviſion for 
the ſecurity of their rights in future. | 

Her royal highneſs the princeſs of Wales was, 
on the twenty-fourth of May, delivered of a ſon, 
who was baptized by the name of George. The 
birth of this prince, who now wields the ſceptre 
of theſe kingdoms *, was celebrated with univer- 
ſal rejoicings in every quarter of the Britiſh do- 
minions ; and addreſſes of congratulation were on 
this occaſion preſented to the king by the two uni- 
verſities, and by almoſt every city and corporation 
in England. The prince of Wales, however, 
was not yet reſtored to the favour of his majeſty, 
who had commanded the lord chamberlain to fig- 
nify in the London Gazette, that no perſon who 
viſited his royal highneſs, ſhould, at any of the 
royal palaces, be admitted into the. preſence of 
the king. . | | 

An act to diſcourage the ſale of ſpirituous li- 
quors by retail, ſo provoked the lower order of 
the people, that great multitudes frequently aſ- 
ſembled in London and Weſtminſter, and com- 
mitted the moſt daring outrages. So addicted 
were the populace to the uſe of that pernicious 
compound called gin, that great numbers fell a 
lacrifice to their intemperance. Within the ſpace 
of two years, twelve thouſand perſons were con- 
victed of having dealt in gin by retail, in expreſs 


ber were fined in a penalty of ten pounds each ; 
and three thouſand perſons paid the fine to reſcue 


ted to priſon, 

In defiance of the laws againſt vagrants, a com- 
pany of French players attempted to exhibit a 
French comedy at the theatre in the Haymarket ; 
and they were moſt unwarrantably ſupported by 
De Veil, a juſtice of the peace for Weſtminſter, 
who, upon the audience expreſſing a violent diſ- 
pleaſure, had the effrontery to attempt reading the 


the ſtage. Happily, however, the appearance of 
routed, the tumult ſubſided. 


About this period a great number of journey- 
men and other ſervants in the weſtern counties, 


ployers, roſe in a tumultuous manner, and com- 


and properties of thoſe who had incurred their 
reſentment. 'To appeaſe theſe diſturbances, and 
| prevent the ſedition from ſpreading into the ad- 
jacent counties, troops were quartered at Bradford, 
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On the twentieth of May the king concluded 


contradiction of the law. Near half that num 


themſelves from the indignity of being commit- . 


riot act, and even to order a party of guards upon 


the guards was prevented; and the ſtrollers being 


confidering themſelves as oppreſſed by their em- 


mitted the moſt daring outrages upon the perſons 
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Trowbridge, Melkſham, Chippenham, and ſeve- 
ral other places. ag: bee 
A.D On the firſt of February his majeſty, 
51739 opened the ſeſſion of parliament, and 
in his ſpeech to both houſes he ſaid, that agree- 
able to their advice he had made preparations for 


doing himſelf and his people juſtice by coercive 
means: but he had the ſatisfaction of acquainting 
them, that the king of Spain had bound himſelf 
to make reparation to the ſubjects of Great-Bri- 


tain, by the payment of a ſtipulated ſum; that a 
convention was concluded between himſelf and 
the Spaniſh monarch; that plenipotentiaries were 
appointed for regulating, before the expiration 
of a time ſpecified in the treaty, all thoſe griev- 
ances which had interrupted the Britiſh commerce 
and navigation in the American ſeas, and alſo for 
ſettling all matters in diſpute in ſuch a manner, 
as to prevent any future cauſe of complaint ; and 
his majeſty promiſed, that the convention ſhould 
be ſubmitted to the inſpection of parliament. 
Upon the return of the commons to the houſe, 
Sir Hanbury Williams moved for an addreſs to 
his majeſty in the uſual ſtrain. Sir John Barnard 
obſerved, that in the king's ſpeech it was ſaid, 
that plenipotentiaries were appointed to regulate 
the grievances and abuſes that the ſubjects of 


England had ſuſtained, from the inſolence and | 
| fiderably reinforced, 


cruelty of the Spaniards : the gentleman ſaid, that 
according to his conception, to regulate abuſes, 
implied a continuance of them, under a different 
form ; and he was of opinion, that on the ſame 
principle the whole ſubſtance of the convention 
might be objected to with equal juſtice. The ho- 
nourable member utterly diſapproved of all ex- 
preſhons, tending to give countenance to ſo de- 
ſtructive a meaſure, and wiſhed the addreſs to be 
confined to thanking his majeſty for his gracious 
ſpeech, and affuring him, that the houſe would 
grant him ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be neceſſary for 
the honour and ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon, 
and the general welfare of his ſubjects. After a 
vehement oppoſition, the motion for an addreſs 


in the uſual form, was carried by a conſiderable. 


majority, 

The convention with Spain being ſubmitted to 
the inſpection of the commons, the whole houſe 
was refalved into a committee for the purpoſe of 
taking this important ſubje& under conſideration ; 
and the treaty was attacked and defended with 
great powers of oratory on both fides. The city 
of London, the merchants trading to America, 
and almoſt every town and corporation in the king- 
dom, petitioned parliament to oppoſe the conven- 
tion, ; 

' In the courſe of this ſeſſion, a moſt excellent 
law was framed for the encouragement of the 
woollen manufacture. Two bills were paſſed in 
favour of the ſugar colonies ; one of which gave 
them permiſſion, under proper reſtrictions, to ex- 
port their produce directly to foreign parts, for a 
limited time; and the other enacted more effec- 
tual proviſions for ſecuring the duties upon the 
importation of foreign ſugars, rum, and moloſſes, 
into Great-Britain, and his majeſty's American 
plantations. . : 

Notwithſtanding the great advantages which 
theſe bills were calculated to produce to the ſugar 
iſlands, the merchants of London, Liverpool, 
Briſtol, and many other places, preſented petiti- 
ons againſt them; but the parliament deemed their 


| 
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objections frivolous, and treated them with con. 
tempt. 

An act was paſſed for granting five thouſand 
pounds to Joanna Stevens, as a reward for her gi. 
covering, for the benefit of the public, a noſtrum 
for the cure of perſons afflicted with the ſtone 
The powers of the commiſſioners appointed FH 
ſuperintend the building of Weſtminſter-bridge 
were greatly extended by a new act; and a lot. 
tery was eſtabliſhed to raiſe money towards defray. 
ing the expences of that great undertaking, 

On the fourteenth of June his majeſty put an 
end to the ſeffion, in a conciſe ſpeech, exhortin 
the members of both houſes to unite their utmoft 
efforts to preſerve the Proteſtant religion under 
the preſent eſtabliſhment, and to ſecure inviolate 
the rights, privileges, laws and liberties of their 
country. | 115 

So exaſperated were the Engliſh againſt the 
Spaniards, on account of their repeated inſults 
and cruel depredations, that a war appeared to be 
wholly inevitable. Letters of marque and repri. 
zal were granted againſt the ſubjects of Spain; 
a promotion was made of general officers ; the ar. 
my was augmented ; an MR was laid upon 
all outward-bound veſſels ; and the fleet under the 
command of admiral -Hladdock, who had been 
ſome time cruizing in the Mediterranean, was con« 


Inſtructions were tranſmitted to Mr. Keene, 
the Britiſh miniſter at the court of Spain, to de- 
clare, that the king his maſter inſiſted on a for- 
mal renunciation, on the part of Spain, of all 
claims of ſearching Britiſh ſhips, as the baſis of a 
future treaty ; and that the honour and dignity of 
the Britiſh crown would not permit any farther 
negociation, unleſs the above demand was com- 
plied with; that he expected an immediate exe- 
cution of all the conditions ſtipulated, on the part 
of Spain, by the late convention; that in the fu- 
ture treaty an expreſs acknowledgment ſhould be 
inſerted of the Britiſh rights to Carolina and 
Georgia; and in conclufion, that the failure of 
the court of Spain, with reſpect to the terms of 
the convention, had occaſioned a change in the 
ſtate of affairs between the two crowns; an event 
that neceſſarily induced his Britannic majeſty to be 
more peremptory in his requiſitions. | 

In reply, the king of Spain ſaid, he conſidered 
the orders granting letters of marque and repri- 
zal, as acts of hoſtilities ; and hoped, that with 


[| the aſſiſtance of his allies, he ſhould be able to 


defend himſelf againſt his adverſaries. In order 
to juſtify his conduct, his Catholic majeſty pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, wherein he complained, that 
the Spaniſh veſſels captured by the. Engliſh had 
been rated at exorbitant prices; that admiral 
Haddock had been commanded to cruize between 
the capes of St. Vincent and St. Mary, in order 
to ſurprize the Aſſogue ſhips ; that letters of re- 
prizal, conceived in terms highly injurious to the 
dignity of the crown of Spain, had been publiſh- 
ed at London; and that under authority of theſe 
letters, hoſtilities had been committed againſt Spain 
in different quarters of the globe. With reſpect 
to the non-payment of the ninety-five thouſand 
pounds ſtipulated in the convention, he endea- 
voured to excuſe himſelf by the orders ſent to ad- 
miral Haddock ; the Britiſh court: firſt infringed 
the articles of that treaty, as well by continuing 
to fortify Carolina and Georgia, as by r 
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wer of the king of Spain to ſuſpend the aſ- 
ll ey negroes; : power that had been ex- 
preſsly aſſerted in de la Quedra's proteſt, on the 
validity of which depended the validity of the 
convention, by evading the payment of ſixty- 


eight thouſand pounds due to Spain from the 


South Sea company; by the court of England 
having neglected to furniſh their plenipotentiaries 
with neceflary inſtructions within the limited time, 
and finally by the plenipotentiaries of England 
having peremptorily demanded a free navigation 
in the American ſeas. _ 

The conduct of the French and the States Ge- 
neral was, in the mean time, exceedingly equi- 
vocal. Notwithſtanding their friendly profeſſions 


to England, there was great reaſon to ſuſpect, that 


the former meant to declare in favour of Spain; 


and it was ſuppoſed, that the latter were deſirous 


of preſerving an exact neutrality, Mr. Horace 
Walpole had been ſent to the Hague, in order 
to prevail upon the States to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
England but he was only able to obtain a vague 
promiſe, that they would continue to cultivate the 
friendſhip of England, and in caſe of neceſſity to 


ſupply his Britannic majeſty with the ſuccours ſti- | 


pulated by treaty. 5 

The Spaniards not being at this time in a ſitua- 
tion to commence hoſtilities, the French king of- 
fered his mediation between the courts of Lon- 
don and Madrid, by way of gaining time: but 
to this it was replied by the Britiſh miniſtry, that 
e matters had gone too far to leave any room for 
« an accommodation ; and that of all the powers 
« in Europe, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty had the 
« leaſt pretence to the office of a mediator ; eſ- 
« pecially, as his miniſters at the Hague and 
« elſewhere, had publicly declared, that in caſe 
&« of a war, France was bound by the ſtricteſt ties 
ce to affiſt Spain with the utmoſt vigour.” 

Great-Britain now ſaw, that ſhe had nothing to 
truſt to but her innate valour ; yet this was con- 
fidered as a reſource, ſufficient to reſent the inju- 
ries and inſults offered by the enemy. In the 


mean time, the breach between our court and that 


of Spain daily increaſed, ſo that there appeared 
not the leaſt proſpect of an accommodation. Two 
Caracca ſhips had been already made prizes of by 
the Engliſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean : or- 
ders had been iſſued by the king for augmenting 
his land forces, and raifing a body of marines, 
and a large number of ſhips of war were put in 
commiſſion: admiral Vernon was ſent to take the 
command of the ſquadron in the Weſt Indian 
ſeas, and to attack the ſettlements of the Spani- 
ards, or deſtroy their trade. 

Admiral Vernon had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the houſe of commons, by exclaiming againſt 
* the power, the perfidy, and ambition of the 


* French, and loudly condemning the meaſures 


* of the miniſtry, which he ſuppoſed to be too 
* favourable to that treacherous and deceitful 


people.“ The admiral (ſays one of our hiſto- 


mans) had been deemed a good officer; and his 
oiſterous and noiſy manner, ſeemed to add freſh 
merit to his character. As he had once com- 
“ manded a ſquadron in the Weſt Indies, he was 
perfectly well acquainted with thoſe ſeas ; and 
„in a debate on the Spaniſh depredations, he 


ä 
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F One account ſays, “ with fix ſhips only he attacked and 
emoliſhed all the fortifications of the place, and came away 
"Korious, with ſcarce the loſs of a man,” This was mag- 
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* happened to affirm, that Porto-Bello, on the 


“ Spaniſh main, might be eaſily reduced: nay, 


« he even declared, that he would undertake to 
reduce it with only ſix ſhips, on the forfeiture 
& of his life.“ 

This declaration was taken advantage of by the 
minority, who ſpoke of Vernon as a miracle of 
valour, and at leaſt the equal of any former com- 
mander; and the public became ſo poſſeſſed with 
the idea of his ſuperior merit, that it was deter- 
mined that he ſhould be ſent to the Weſt Indies, 
as commander in chief, _ * 
On the nineteenth of October war was declared 
againſt Spain, and the Engliſh merchants imme- 
diately began to arm their trading, veſſels, and fit 
out privateers, with the double view of protecting 
their trade, and annoying the enemy. .-.. /, | 

On the meeting of e the king inform- 


ed both houſes, that he had * augmented his 


cc forces by ſea and land; and expreſſed. his ap- 
ce prehenſion, that the heats and animoſities which 
% had been induſtriouſly raiſed in the kingdom, 


had encouraged Spain to act in ſuch a manner, 


6 as rendered it neceſſary for him to have recourſe 
© to. arms.” | 

At this period Sir Charles Wager, in order to 
put an end to the complaints which had long 
prevailed, reſpecting the cuſtom of ſeamen to man 
the navy, introduced a bill for regiſtering all ſea- 
men, watermen, fiſhermen, lightermen, keelmen, 
bargemen, and ſea-faring men, capable of ſervice 
at ſea, throughout his majeſty's dominions, 

The king ſent a meſſage to the houſe 
of commons, importing his intention 
of diſpoſing of the princeſs Mary in marriage with 
prince Frederic of Heſſe, and expreſſing his hope, 
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that the houſe would enable him to give his daugh- 


ter a portion adequate to the alliance; on which 
the commons voted an addreſs of thanks, and 
agreed to the allowance of forty thouſand pounds 
as the fortune of the princeſs. Supplies in land 


and ſea forces, to the expence of four millions, 


were now voted, together with the ſubſidies to the 
king of Denmark; and money was allowed to 
enable his majeſty to defray ſome expences, the 
particulars of which were not ſpecified; for which 


urpoſes four ſhillings in the pound were to be 
raiſed by a land-tax, and the king was permitted 
to deduct twelve hundred thouſand pounds from 


the ſinking fund. | 

In March a ſhip arrived from admiral Vernon, 
with an account of his having taken Porto-Bello 
with fix ſhips, on which both houſes of parlia- 
ment addreſſed the king on the ſucceſs of his 
arms; and the whole nation was elated with an 
event, which was deemed the more extraordinary, 


as it was altogether unexpected; for though the 


admiral had been poſitive of the conqueſt, it was 

not ſuppoſed poſſible for him to effect it“. 
During the greater part of the preceding win- 

ter, the ſufferings of the poor had been extreme, 


through the rigour of the weather. A hard froſt 


commenced towards the end of December, and 
continued for near three months. The Thames 


was ſo frozen over, that it was crowded with ſnops 


and carriages as much as the ſtreets of London. 
Many perſons loſt their lives by the exceſſive ſe- 
verity of the weather; and proviſions were ſo un- 


4. 


— 


— 


niſied at home, in all the ſtrains of panegyric, and the tri- l 


umph was far ſuperior to the value of the conqueſt. 


6 F uſually 
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uſually dear, that the poor were diſtreſſed in a | 


degree that exceeds all deſcription. The ſtreets 
of London were rendered almoſt impaſſable, by 
adeep ſnow which had fallen previous to the froſt, 
and ſhocking accidents daily happened in various 
parts of the town, It was reckoned, that a hun- 
dred thouſand pounds damage was received by the 
ſhipping between London-bridge and the river 
Medway. Woatermen, and labourers in different 
branches, were unemployed, and there was a total 
ſtop to the proſecution of many manufactures, 
Now it was that a ſpirit of benevolence exerted 
itſelf in relief of public and individual diſtreſs. 
The affluent did honour to themſelves and to hu- 
manity, by large contributions' in behalf, of the 
pook The king and royal family ſubſcribed no- 
ly, and their example was followed by perſons 
of all degrees, who had it in their power to alle- 
viate the misfortunes of their fellow-creatures. 
« Societies, for the more equal diſtribution of 
& private | charities, ' were every where formed; 
and ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages 
in the kingdom, entailed on themſelves immor- 
tal honour, by giving to, and collecting mo- 
ney for the poor, and acting as ftewards in the 
diſtribution of it.“? | 


7 


In May the king ſet out 


13 


for Hanover, and in 


2 few days after he was gone, the marriage of the | 
princeſs Mary was ſolemnized by proxy, the duke | 
of Cumberland repreſenting the prince of Heſſe, 


and in June her royal highneſs failed for the con- 


tinent. A ſloop now arrived from admiral Ver-| 
non, with information, that fince he took Porto- | 


Bello, he had failed in an attack on Carthagena, 
but had taken the port of San Lorenzo, on the 
river Chagre, HF fant, 

ons for proſecuting the war with vigour, having 
reſolved to attack the Spaniſh ſettlements in South 
America. Three Engliſh men of war now took 
the Princeffa, a large Spanith ſhip of the line, in 


the Bay of Biſcay ; 'but though the Engliſh com- | 


manders were ſtationed in different latitudes, the 


other Spaniſh ſhips got ſafe home with their trea- l 


ſure. 

On advice that a fleet of Spanifh veſſels lay at 
Ferrol, only waiting for orders, Sir John Norris 
was diſpatched with a fleet f 
Cumberland failed with him as a volunteer; but 
contrary winds obliged the commander to put into 
Torbay, where he remained till advice was re- 
_ ceived, that the combined fleets of France and 
Spain had failed for the Weſt Indies. 

In September commodore Anſon failed for the 


South Seas, with a view to attack the colonies of | 
the enemy, and co-operate, as occafion might re- 


quire, with admiral Vernon; but the plan failed 
as to its chief purpoſe, though it will be ſeen in 
the ſequel, that the commodore was an immenſe 
gainer in profit and honour by this expedition. 
The attention of the public was now engaged 


by a formidable armament intended againft the | 


northern coaſt of New Spain, and the other ſet- 
tlements of his Catholic majeſty on that fide the 
Atlantic. Four regiments of foot were raiſed in 
the Engliſh North American colonies, to be ſent 
to Jamaica, to join the Britiſh troops which were 
to be ſent there. Theſe laſt embarked at the Iſle 
of Wight, under the command of lord Cathcart, 
and were convoyed by. Sir Chaloner. Ogle, with 


twenty-five ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, & . 


1} c6 


The miniſtry now made all poſſible pfeparatir 


* 
— 


| hed with a fleet of twenty 8 to 
attack them in the harbour, and the duke of 
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and ſtore-ſhips, with every article that could ro. 
miſe ſucceſs to the expedition, of which the pub 
lic had formed the moſt ſanguine expefation. : 
The king of Pruſſia died during this year af) 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Frederic. the 
preſent reigning king, whoſe talents for war and 
legiſlation are known throughout the world. 
This year was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the 


| death of Charles VII. emperor of Germany, the 


laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, who was ſuc. 
ceeded in his hereditary dominions by his eldeſt 
daughter, the archducheſs Maria Thereſa, who 
was the wife of the grand duke of Tuſcany, 
% Though the pragmatic ſanction, by which the 
* ſucceeded as queen of Hungary, was guaran. 
tied by moſt of the powers in Europe, a bloody 
war in the empire was the conſequence of the 
ſucceſſion. As, ſoon as the young king of 
Pruſſia was acquainted with the death of the 
*© emperor, he entered Sileſia at the head of thirty 
thouſand men; ſeized certain fiefs to which 
«© his family laid claim, and publiſhed a mani- 
6 feſto, declaring that he had no intention to con- 
travene the pragmatic ſanction. The electors 
of Bavaria and Saxony, who had never guaran. 
tied that ſanction, refuſed to acknowledge the 
“ archducheſs as queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
alledging, that they themſelves had pretenſions 
to thoſe countries, as deſcendants of the em- 
peror Joſeph, elder brother to the emperor 
Charles.” 


= 


In this year alſo died the czarina Anne Twa- 
nowna, who had nominated as her ſucceſſor Iwan, 
or John, the ſon of her niece, the princeſs Anne 
| of Mecklenburgh, © who had been married to 
Anthony Ulric, duke of Brunſwic-Lunenburgh- 
Bevern. She appointed the duke of Courland 
regent of the, empire, and even guardian of 
the young czar, though his own parents were 
alive; but this diſpoſition was ſoon ſet aſide.“ 
The king now returned from Hanover, and on 
the opening of the ſeſſion of parliament, inform- 
| ed. the peers and commons, that “ the court of 
« Spain having already felt ſome effects of the 
« reſentment of the Engliſh, began to be fenfible 
ee that they ſhould be no longer able, by their 
« own ftrength, to defend themſelyes againſt the 
ce efforts of the Britiſh nation: that if any other 
powers, agreeable to ſome late extraordinary. 
proceedings, ſhould interpoſe, and attempt to 
preſcribe or limit the operations of the war 
againſt his declared enemies, the honour and, 
intereſt of his crown and kingdoms, muſt call 
upon his parliament to loſe no time in putting 
the nation in ſuch a condition, as might enable 
him to repel any inſults, and fruſtrate any de- 
ſigns formed againſt him, in violation of the 
faith of treaties; and he hoped any ſuch un- 
precedented ſteps, under what colour or pre- 
tence ſoever they might be taken, would inſpire 
his allies with a true ſenſe of the common dan- 
fer, and would unite them in ſupport and de- 
fence of the common cauſe : that the great and 
unhappy event of the death of the late empe- 
ror, opened a new ſcene in the ſtate of the affairs 
of Europe, in which all the principal powers 
might be immediately or remotely concerned: 
that it was impoſſible to determine, with any 
degree of certainty, what courſe the policy, in- 
ce tereſt, or ambition of the ſeveral courts, might 
ce lead them to purſue in this critical juncture 3 
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e it ſhould be his care ſtrictly to obſerve and 
| 2 ce watch 
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t watch their motions ; to adhere to the engage- 
« ments which he had formerly contracted for 
« maintaining the balance of power, and the li- 


« berties of Europe; and, in concert with ſuch | 


« powers as were under the ſame obligations, to 
« act in ſuch a manner, as might molt effectually 
« tend to avert thoſe dangers which threatened 
« the public tranquillity.” ; | 
The army of Great-Britain was now increaſed 
to fifty thouſand men, independent of thoſe 
on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment ; a meaſure, taken in 
conſequence of the critical fituation of affairs in 


Europe; for the king of Pruſſia had now ſeized 


on great part of Silefia : the court of France, not- 
withſtanding its profeſſions of ality, had ſent 
a fleet to the Weſt Indies; ve fd We Spaniards; 
the Dutch were intimidated by the French, while 


the northern powers in general ſeemed inclined to 
diſturb the public peace. 


l having given his aſſent to ſuch bills as 
were ready, remarked to his parliament, that the 


war which had lately broken out in part of the 
Auſtrian dominions, and the various claims which 


had been made on the late emperor's ſucceſſion, 


were events which claimed the greateſt care and 


attention, fince a general war in Europe might 
be the conſequence; that the queen of Hungary 
had already claimed twelve thouſand men ſtipu- 


fulfil his engagements, he had already demanded 
of the kings of Denmark and Sweden, fix thou- 
fand troops each, to be in readineſs to march to 
the aſſiſtance of the queen of Hungary; and that 
he was taking ſuch farther ſteps as might ſupport 
her Hungarian majeſty, prevent the ſubverſion of 
the houſe of Auſtria, and fix the liberties of Eu- 
rope on a ſolid and permanent bafis. | 

The houſes now preſented loyal addreſſes, pro- 


miſing the king every poſſible aſſiſtance, to enable 


him to carry into execution the generous purpoſes 
hinted in his ſpeech, as faſt as the neceſſity of 
the caſe might require ; and the parliament being 
firſt prorogued, and then diffolved, his majeſty 
failed for his German dominions in the month of 
| in the mean time, hoſtilities were commenced 
by the Britiſh armament in the Weſt Indies. Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, after encountering a dreadful 


ſtorm in the Bay of Biſcay, by which his fleet, 


confiſting of about one hundred and ſeventy ſail, 
was diſperſed, arrived at anchor in the bay of 
Dominica, to take in wood and water. While 
they were in this ſtation, lord Cathcart died, and 
was ſucceeded by general Wentworth, : 
While the fleet was coaſting the iſland of Hiſ- 
paniola, on its way to Jamaica, four ſhips of war 
were ſeen, on which Sir Chaloner Ogle diſpatched 
four of his ſquadron to give them chace. Lord 
Auguſtus Firzroy was commodore of the Engliſh 
ſhips, and ſaluted one of the others with a broad- 
lide; which being returned, a deſperate engage- 
ment enſued, and continued during the greater 
part of the night. Soon after day-break the ene- 
my hoifted colours, and it appeared that they 
were part of a French ſquadron, which had been 
ſent to aſſiſt the Spaniſh admiral de Torres, in at- 
tacking and diſtreſſing the ſhips and ſettlements 


of the Engliſh; but war not being at that time 


declared: between Great-Britain and France, the 
ring ceaſed, and the conimanders apologized, 
then parted in a friendly manner, after ſeve- 


On the eighth of April, the king 


| 


* 


much inferior. 
and wounded on each fide; and the king of Pruſſia 


ral lives on each fide had been facrificed in the 
conteſt, ; "a 


In the mean time, the diſtractions in Europe 


increaſed : the king of Pruſſia having demanded. 


part of Silefia from the court of Vienna, Fe by 
“virtue of old treaties of confraternity, which 
** were either obſolete or annulled, and promiſed 
« to aſſiſt the queen with all his forces, in caſe 
* ſhe ſhould comply with his demand; but theſe 
«© terms being rejected with diſdain, he entered 
Sileſia at the head of his army, and proſecuted 
« his conqueſts with great rapidity.” 

In the mean time, the queen of Hungary was 
crowned at Preſburgh, after figning a capitulati- 


on, confirming the liberties of her kingdom : and 


at her requeſt the grand duke, her huſband, was 
united with her in the government for ten years. 

A public entry was now made into Breſlau, by 
the king of Pruſſia, who confirmed the privileges 


of the inhabitants, after ſome valuable conqueſts 


had been made by the troops under his com- 


| manders, 


The queen of Hungary had appointed count 
Neuperg, one of the greateſt generals in Europe, 
to the command of her troops in Sileſia; and, 
after great delays, he at length had about five 


thouſand men under his command; he had or- 
| ders, at all events, to force the king of Pruſſia to 
battle. 
| Hated by treaty; and, that he (the King) might | 


The latter was by no means averſe to the 
combat, and meeting near the village of Mole- 


vitz, an obſtinate engagement enſued, which con- 
| tinued between four and five hours, when the Au- 


ſtrians retreated under the cannon of Neiſs with near 
tour thouſand men; nor was that of their opponents 
Many officers of rank were killed 


gave a diſtinguiſhed proof, that the beſt courage 
is acquired by practice; for on the firſt diſorder 


[among his troops, he diſcovered evident marks of 


timidity, yet afterwards performed actions which 
claimed equal praiſe and admiration *. | | 
This battle was deciſive in fixing the character 


of the king of Pruſſia as a warrior; and it was 
matter of aſtoniſhment to all Europe, that a prince 
who had not been bred to arms, ſhould form an 
army that fought like veterans, and obtained the 


advantage over one of the moſt experienced ge- 
nerals of the age. Neiſs, though well fortified, 


{ſurrendered after a fiege of a few days. 


q 


His Britannic majeſty,, who had returned from 
Germany in October, convinced of the“ folly 
“% and madneſs of France in advancing to the 
“ Imperial throne an emperor, who muſt either 
ce be ſupported by the court of Verſailles, or 
c would otherwiſe join with the Germanic body, 
ce in purſuing ſuch meaſures as might render his 
« dignity free and independent; for theſe rea- 


„ ſons, he had given no oppoſition to the elector's 


&« elevation; but ſtill continued to cheriſh the 
«© ſame ſentiments with regard to public liberty, 


e which he had always entertained. He had the 


ce pleaſure to ſee his opinion warmly eſpouſed by 
ce his ſubjects, who were ſtrenuous for ſupport- 
ce ing her Hungarian majeſty, and whoſe paſſions, 


% which the late elections for the new parliament 


« had but too much excited, now began to ſub- 
& fide.” 
On this occaſion, the conteſt between the two 
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» 'This is ſaid to have been the (caſe with Cromwell, the 


duke of Marlborough, and with ſome of the greateſt heroes 
of antiquity, | | 


parties 


484 | 
parties was more violent than had been known in 
atly former inſtance. The miniſter, truſting to 
his great majority in the laſt parliament, did not 
make the uſual efforts to influence the new elec- 
tions; and the gentlemen in oppoſition ſtraining 
every nerve on this occaſion, increaſed their own 
numbers to an equality at leaſt with thoſe of the 
miniſter, | 5 
The new patliament aſſembled on the fourth of 
December, when the king addreſſed both houſes, 
ſaying, that by the advice and concurrence of his 
parliament, © he had ordered the chief prepara- 
tions to be carried on in the Weſt Indies: that 
c he needed not to inform them, of the power- 
ce ful confederacy which had been formed againſt | 
& her Hungarian majeſty : that had other powers, 
4 who lay under the like obligations with him- 
e ſelf, been as punctual in fulfilling their en- 
«© gagements, the ſupport of the common cauſe 
& would have been attended with leſs difficulty: 
& that he had, purſuant to the advice of his par- 
„ liament, ever fince the death of the late empe- 
ror, exerted himſelf in ſupport of the houſe of 
Auftria ; he had endeavoured, by the moſt pro- 
per and early applications, to induce other 
powers, who were equally engaged with him, 
and united by common intereſt, to concert ſuch 
meaſures as ſo important and critical a con- 
juncture dethanded ; and where an accommo- 
dation ſeemed to him neceſſary, he had labour- 
ed to recontile thoſe princes, whoſe opinion 
would have been the moſt effectual means to 
prevent the miſchiefs which had happened, 
and to ſecure the intereſt and ſafety of the whole: 
that although his endeavours had not hitherto 
had the defired effect, he could not but {till 
hope, that a juſt ſenſe of the common and im- 
minent danger, would produce a more favour- 
able turn in the councils of other nations : that 
he hoped the parliament would think it expe- 
dient to put the nation in ſuch a condition, as 
might enable it to aſſiſt its friends, and defeat 
4c its enemies.” 
It now became evident to the miniſter, that his 
want of exertion had given the gentlemen of the 
Oppoſition a great advantage of him; ſince the 
addreſs was moved for in very vague terms, and 
did not even aſſure the king of affiſtance, in de- 
tending his electoral dominions in caſe of neceſ- 
ſity ; though a promiſe was made of ſupporting 
the king's allies, as far as the exigency of affairs 
ſhould require; and of affiſting thoſe who, being 
equally engaged with his majeſty, “ by the faith 
& of treaties, or united by common intereſt or 
e common danger, ſhould be willing to concert 
«« ſuch meaſures, as ſhould be found neceſſary and 
<« expedient for maintaining the balance of power 
& in Europe.” 
This addreſs was by no means ſatisfactory to 
the miniſtet; and one of the court members hav- 
ing recommended a particular paragraph to be in- 
ſerted in it, approving the manner in which the 
war with Spain had been proſecuted, the miniſter 
conſented to its omiſſion, and the minority ex- 
ulted in the whole addreſs, as in a triumph gained. 
Mr. Pulteney attributed the miniſter's conde- 
ſeending behaviour on this occaſion, to a ſenſe of 
guilt, and a dread of puniſhment ; and recapitu- 
lated the numerous charges that had been brought 
againſt him, ſince he had been engaged in the ſer- 
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of being attached to the enemies of the hoy 


ing manner in which the war had been conduct. 
ed, and, in the warmth of his zeal, accuſed him 


ſe of 
Hanover. 3 OS 
The miniſter replied in a very ſpirited manner 
remarking, that “it was in every man's Power. 
& when an unbounded liberty of ſpeech was grant- 
ed, to blacken, in general terms, the moſt un- 
exceptionable. character; and that he had as 
good a right to make uſe of a general defence, 
as his enemies had of a general impeachment: 
that of all the atrocious charges which had 
been brought againſt him, not a ſingle fact had 
been attempted to be proved; but he was will- 
ing to come to cloſe quarters, and if the gen- 
tlemen on the other fide of the queſtion had x 
mind to name a day for conſidering the ſtate 
of the nation, he would readily ſecond the mo- 
tion.“ Tt 
This challenge was accepted by the minority; 
the addreſs was voted without any mention of the 
Spaniſh war, and the conſideration of the ſtate of the 
nation was fixed for the twenty- ſecond of January. 
From this time, the miniſter began to feel the 
conſequences of the languid ſpirit of the addreſs: 
thoſe who had adhered to his ſervice from merce- 
nary motives, began to forſake him; and thoſe 
who from principle had ſeconded his meaſures, 
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ſeemed diſpoſed to think, that farther aſſurances 


ought to have been given to the king, in conſide- 
ration of the efforts he had made in the public 
cauſe, and the danger to which his electoral do- 
minions had been expoſed; eſpecially as the 
French were then threatening, that the electorate 
of Hanover ſhould furniſh their winter quarters. 
The miniſter, as if determined to deſtroy the 
little popularity he had left, now propoſed as a 
chairman of the committee of elections, a gen- 
tleman who was not eſteemed by either party, in 
oppoſition to another who was a favourite with 
one, and whoſe merits were acknowledged by 
both; and the queſtion being determined againſt 
him, his enemies were reſolved to renew their at- 
tacks with redoubled vigour, while his friends 
began to deſpair. | | 
The anti-miniſterialiſts now aſſociated them- 
ſelves into aflemblies, and held frequent meet- 
ings, to concert the moſt proper meaſures of con- 
troverting the ſchemes of the miniſter, who be- 

an to feel that his intereſt was on the decline, 
and that the criſis of affairs was very ſpeedily ad- 
vancing. ; 

If the miniſter had been attentive to his own 
intereſt only, he might have immediately conſult- 
ed his own eaſe by a reſignation ; but the remon- 
ſtrances of his adherents, whoſe fate muſt neceſ- 
farily be dependent on his own, prevailed on him 
to remain in his preſent ſituation, till the quel- 
tions reſpecting ſome controverted elections had 
been determined. It is even ſaid, that, excluſive 
of the reſolution to obtain for his friends the beſt 
poſſible terms, he wiſhed, before his refignation, 
to ſtipulate the manner in which the king ſhould 
be ſerved by the new miniſtry, 

The conteſted election for Weſtminſter afford- 
ed the gentlemen of the oppoſition, a fair oppor- 
tunity of exclaiming againſt corruption, and 2 
ſtanding army ; the magiſtrates having thought 
| proper to call in the aid of the military, in con- 
ſequence of ſome tumultuous proceedings which 


vice of the crown. He mentioned the blundet- 


\ 


had ariſen in the courſe of the election. Mz 
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Mr. Murray * and Mr. Evans pleaded in be- 
half of the city of Weſtminſter, while that of the 
ſitting members was defended by Mr. Clarke and 
another gentleman of the law. After long and 
learned debates, the election was declared void; 
« the high bailiff was taken into cuſtody, and 
« three juſtices, who had ſent for the ſoldiers, at- | 
« tending at the bar of the houſe, were repri- 
« manded on their knees.“ Th 

This was conſidered as a defeat to the miniſter, 
et he continued his attendance in the houſe, in 
which he carried ſome points which were not con- 
ſidered as of any material conſequence; and he 
even hinted, that he could ſtill diſappoint the 
expectations of his opponents, if he thought ſuch 
a circumſtance worthy of notice, 

Whether he could or could not have done as he 
intimated, is now no longer an object of enquiry ; 
but it is an hiſtorical fact, that he continued to 

ive his attendance till the ſecond of February, 
when the queſtion reſpecting the election for Chip- 

enham was carried againſt him by a ſingle voice. 

Ne was treated with great ſeverity during the de- 
| bate, and when he quitted the houſe, he was heard 
to ſay, that © he would never again enter as a 
« member of that houſe.” 

This declaration was more than was expected, 
either by the friends or the enemies of the miniſ- 
ter, who, it may be preſumed, could have longer 
continued in the uneaſy tenure of power, but that 
he foreſaw the diſagreement in the royal fa- 
mily might be increaſed by ſuch a circumſtance : 
for about this time Dr. Secker, biſhop of Oxford, 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the prince of Wales, importing, that « if 
« his royal highneſs would write a ſubmiſſive let- 
« ter to his majeſty, fifty thouſand pounds ſhould 
« be added to his yearly income; two hundred 
« thouſand pounds ſhould be given to pay his 
« debts, and he and his friends ſhould be re- ad- 
« mitted into favour, and ſuitable proviſions 
e ſhould be made for them all.. 

The prince returned an anſwer, highly expreſ- 
five of his ſenſe of duty to the king ; but that he 
thought Sir Robert Walpole ſo great a bar between 
his majeſty and his people, that he could not 
think of accepting of terms till the miniſter was 
removed; and thereupon the latter reſigned all 

his places, and was advanced to the title of baron 
Houghton, viſcount Walpole, and earl of Or- 

RES 

On this occaſion our readers will not be diſ- 
pleaſed with reading the character of this miniſter, 
as delineated by the pen of lord Cheſterfield ; who 
ſpeaking of this extraordinary man, ſays, „1 
* much queſtion, whether an impartial character 
« of Sir Robert Walpole will or can be tranſmit- 
« ted to poſterity : for he governed this kingdom 
« ſo long, that the various paſſions of mankind 
© mingled, and in a manner incorporated them- 
“ ſelves with every thing that was ſaid or written 
concerning him. Never was man more flat- 
© tered or more abuſed ; and his long power was 


ä 


_— 


* Now ear! Mansfield, 1780. OT a 
+ Notwithſtanding his avowed principles of venality, it 
8 a well known truth, that he ſometimes checked the mean 
ſervility of members of parliament, eſpecially thoſe from 
North-Britain. | 

t Though it cannot be denied that Sir Robert ruled this 
Country by general corruption, and ſucceeded in his plans 
of government by temporary expedient, there was a decency 


n his parliamentary conduct, of which we now lament the | 


41 


— 
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% probably the cauſe of both. I was much ac- 
quainted with him both in his public and pri- 


vate life. I mean to do impartial juſtice to 
* his character, and therefore my picture of him 
* will perhaps be more like him, than it will be 
{© like any of the other pictures drawn of him. 
„In private life he was good-natured, chear- 
ful, ſocial; inelegant in his manners, looſe in 
* his morals, he had a coarſe ſtrong wit, which 
© he was too free of for a man in his ſtation, as 
« 1t is always inconſiſtent with dignity, He was 
6 very able as a miniſter, but without a certain 
elevation of mind, neceſſary for great good, or 
great miſchief, Profuſe and appetent, his am- 
bition was ſubſervient to his deſign of making 
te a great fortune. He had more of the Mazarin 
* than of the Richelieu He would do mean 
* things for profit, and never thought of 1 * 
e great ones for glory. He was both the be 
parliament-man, and the ableſt manager of par- 
« hament, that I believe ever lived. An artful 
e rather than eloquent ſpeaker, he ſaw, as by in- 
6e tuition, the diſpoſition of the houſe, and preſſ- 
* ed or receded accordingly, So clear in ſtating 
6 the moſt intricate matters, eſpecially in the 
* finances, that, whilſt he was ſpeaking the moſt 
5 ignorant thought that they underſtood what 
«© they really did not. Money, not prerogative, 
was the chief engine of his adminiftration ; 


cc 


= 
cc 
cc 


cc 


e and he employed. it with a ſucceſs, which in a 


* manner diſgraced humanity +. He was not, 


c it is true, the inventor of that ſhameful me- 
. 


A thod of governing, which had been gaining 
5 ground inſenfibly ever fince Charles the Second, 


* but with uncommon {kill and unbounded pro- 


« fuſion he brought it to that perfection which at 
5 this time diſhonours and diſtreſſes this country, 


«© and which, (if not checked, and God knows 


e how it can be now checked) muſt ruin it. 

* Befides this powerful engine of government, 
he had a moſt extraordinary talent of perſuad- 
ing and working men up to his purpoſe. —A 


cc 
cc 


© hearty kind of frankneſs, ' which ſometimes 


« ſeemed imprudence, made people think that 


he let them into his ſecrets, whilſt the impolite- 
neſs of his manners ſeemed to atteſt his fince- 
* rity, When he found any body proof againſt 
% pecuniary temptations, which, alas! was but 


cc 
cc 


© ſeldom, he had recourſe to a fill worſe art ; - 
« for he laughed at and ridiculed all notions of 
| © public virtue and the love of one's country, 


* calling them, © the chimerical ſchool-boy 
« flights of claſſical learning ;* declaring himſelf 
* at the ſame time no faint, no Spartan, no 
e reformer,” He would frequently aſk young 
& fellows at their firſt appearance in the world, 
© while their honeſt hearts were yet untainted 
«© Well, are you to be an old Roman? a patriot ? 
« You'll ſoon come off of that and grow wiſer.” 
* And thus he was more dangerous to the mo- 
“ rals, than to the liberties of his country, to 


which I am perſuaded that he meant no ill in 


«hw err 
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total abſence. Every motion during his adminiſtration was 
treated with reſpe&, and every queſtion diſcuſſed with ſeem- 


| ing fairneſs and impartiality. The parliamentary chiefs were 


ranged on both ſides, according to their ſuppoſed merit; and 
engaged each other, not only with vigour, but with that 
liberality which becomes each citizen, There was then no 
rude and boiſterous uproar, no boyiſh and tumultuous cla- 
mour of The queſtion ! the queſtion ! 


6 G | « He 
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« He was the eaſy and profuſe dupe of wo- 


te men, and in ſome inſtances indecently ſo.— He 


« was exceſfively open to flattery, even of the 
& groſſeſt kind, and from the coarſeſt bunglers 
c of that vile profeſſion ; which engaged him to 
«- paſs moſt of his leiſure and jovial hours with 


cc people, whoſe blaſted characters reflected upon 


* 


his own. He was loved by many, but reſpect- 


'« ed by none, his familiar and illiberal mirth and 
.C 


A 


raillery leaving him no dignity.— He was not 
& yindictive, but on the contrary very placable 
Cc 
cc g00d-humour, good-nature, and beneficence in 
cc the ſeveral relations of father, huſband, maſ- 
& ter, and friend, gained him the warmeſt affec- 
cc tions of all within that circle. | 

«© His name will not be recorded in hiſtory 
te amongſt the beſt men, or the beſt miniſters, 
«but much leſs ought it to be ranked amongft 
c the warſt *,” | Eee; 


Lay 


Having given this character of Walpole, which | 


4 


it may be preſumed is a ſtriking likeneſs, we pro- 


-ceed in the general plan of our hiſtory. 


peers. on the third of February, and having paſſed 


the malt-bill, directed the chancellor to adjourn | 


” 


the houſes to the 3 of the month. _ 
Some of the violent leaders of the oppoſition | 


adviſed, that not any regard ſhould be paid to the 
king's pleaſure in this particular; and. contended, 
that an adjournment at that juncture was a ſcheme 
of the late miniſter, to defeat the glorious mea- 
ſures that were then taking for the public benefit; 
and they inſiſted, that any conſequence ought to 


be hazarded, rather than they ſhould ſubmit. to 


ſuch a meaſure. Mr. Pulteney, foreſeeing the 
moſt dangerous conſequences if this propoſition 


ſhould be admitted, ſpoke warmly for the ad- 


journment, and a great majority acquieſced in his 
„„ | 5 
The anti-miniſterialiſts now held a grand meet- 


ing at the Fountain tavern in the Strand, the in- 


tention of which was, to concert the means of 
bringing Walpole to juſtice, and of carrying into 
execution thoſe great conſtitutional points for 
which they had ſo long contended. Mr. Pulte- 
ney and others, who knew that a coalition of par- 


which alarmed thoſe who were unacquainted with 
that circumſtance : ** but the duke of Argyle, 
c who had great influence with the whole aſſem- 
« bly, having, in a manner, undertaken for the 
c conduct of the leading members, they came to 
« a reſolution of appearing at court, and of 
© making their humble ſubmiſſion to his majeſty. 
& Accordingly, being headed by the prince of 
«- Wales, who had continued to countenance their 
ic proceedings , they waited on the king, who 


_ ö * * — 


No miniſter was ever ſo liberal in rewarding his authors 
as Walpole. It has been ſaid, and I believe proved beyond 


contradiction, that Arnall, the writer of The Britiſh Jour- 


nal, at different times, had ſums from him to the amount 
of ten thouſand pounds. The ſlighteſt favour from the preſs 
was ſure to be amply rewarded, of which the following is a 
remarkable inſtance.— About the year 1735, ſeveral very ſe- 
vere pamphlets were publiſhed againſt Walpole”s adminiſtra- 
tion, Among the reſt was a poem called“ Are theſe things 
« ſo?” A young gentleman of abont-nineteen years of age, 
took it into his head to write an anſwer to this piece, to which 


to thoſe who had injured him the moſt.— His 


« received them graciouſly, ordered the prince 
« guard to be reſtored, and re-admitted him N 
& his favour.” 

The removal of Sir Robert Walpole, did not 
affect the general conduct of the miniſtry ſo much 
as ſome perſons had flattered themſelves it might 
have done, though ſome changes in the "3 4 
departments took place. Mr. Sandys, member 
for Worceſter, who had long been a violent og. 
ponent of Walpole, was appointed a lord of the 
Treaſury, and chancellor of the Exchequer, 
The earl of Wilmington was conſtituted firg 
' commiſſioner of the Treaſury ; lord Harcourt was 
created an earl, and appointed prefident of the 
council, in the room of lord Carteret, who had 
been made ſecretary of ſtate. The duke of Ar. 
gyle was made maſter-general of the ordnance 
colonel of the king's regiment of horſe-guards, 
and field-marſhal and commander in chief of all | 


into 


the forces in South-Britain : but being ſoon dif. 


ties was intended, were very cool on this buſineſs, | 


guſted, he refigned all his employ ments; on 
which the earl of Stair was appointed field-mar- 


_ [| ſhal, and at the ſame time ambaſſador extraordi- 

The intended plan of government had been 
ſome time ſettled, but it was imparted to very few) 
perſons; and the parliament appearing to be un- 
uſually agitated, the king went to the houſe of 


nary to the States General. The office of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for Scotland, which had been long 
ſupprefled, was now revived, and beſtowed on the 
marquis of Tweedale ; .the earl of Winchelſea was 
raiſed to the head of the admiralty in the room of 
Sir Charles Wager, and Mr. Pulteney was ſworn 
of the privy-council ; but he refuſed to accept 
any place, in conſequence of his promiſe given to 
the gentlemen late in oppofition. | 

In the mean time the whole nation was in a ſlate 
of the greateſt agitation. Even the ſmalleſt bo- 


| roughs, whoſe repreſentatives had oppoſed the 
late miniſter, preſented addreſſes and inſtructions, 


which poured in from every part of the kingdom. 
The example had been ſet by the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. A rigid place and pen- 
4e fion-bill, excluding from parliament every ſer- 
5 vant of his majeſty, was conſidered as an in- 
e diſpenſible pre- requiſite. The repeal of the 
«© ſeptennial act, and the revival of the triennial, 
« if not of annual parliaments, was loudly de- 
* manded; and ſevere and ſpeedy, vengeance to 
ce betaken on the late miniſter, and all his friends 
* and adherents, , was frequently threatened,” 
The oppoſition made to theſe and. ſimilar de- 
mands, afforded a convincing, proof to the public, 
that the new miniſters did not intend to depart 
widely from the plan laid: down by their prede- 
ceſſors. 0 1 5 

The public were enraged by the diſcovery of 
this diſagreeable truth, and it was the general ex- 
clamation, that a compromiſe had been made be- 
tween the former and the preſent miniſtry, for 
ſcreening the earl of Orford from the puniſhment 
which he had deſerved. 'Thoſe who had accept- 
ed places, profeſſed their readineſs to enter on 
any meaſures for giving ſatisfaction to the public; 
and © defired their accuſers in parliament to point 


— 


he gave the title of, Yes, they are! Sir Robert was ſo 
pleaſed with it, though but a fſimſy performance, that he 
ſent for Roberts, the publiſher, and expreſſed his great ſatiſ- 
faction at the compliment paid him, by giving a bank note 
of a hundred pounds; which he defired the publiſher to pre- 
ſent with his compliments te the author. ; | 

+ Theſe are the. words of hiſtory. Thoſe who are old 
enough to remember the late prince of Wales, will not doubt 
but that if Providence had ſpared him to the wiſhes of the 
public, he would have made a patriot king, He was the 
' patron of arts, ſciences, and liberty. . 


ere 
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de out the method in which they ſhould proceed.” 
This, however, was a matter not well determined 


on by the opponents themſelves; however, they 


ar length determined to commence the attack, by 


an enquiry into the management of the Spaniſh | 
s the part in which they thought their op- 


war, 4 
ponents the moſt vulnerable. 


Three hundred and thirty-ſeven Engliſh ſhips 
had been captured by the enemy, between the firſt 
of September 1739, and the fixteenth of N ovem- 
ber 1741, the value of which was eſtimated at 
a million two hundred thouſand pounds. The 
Engliſh, however, had taken prizes, if not equal 
in number, of far ſuperior value: but the com- 
plainants took not any notice of this circum- 


ſtance. |, ; 4 Ls 
The merchants of London went, in a very nu- 


merous body, to the houſe of commons, and de- 


livered. a petition, containing an impeachment of 
the adminiſtration in general, and of the board of 
admiralty in particular. In a ſhort time afterwards 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- council 
of London, preſented a petition conceived in more 
vehement terms than the former. They charged 
the miniſtry with an intention of transferring the 
trade of England to her rival, and made other 
charges of a nature ſtill more invidious. . Similar 
petitions were tranſmitted from Briſtol, Liverpool, 
Norwich, and from moſt of the capital trading 
towns and corporations. | 

During the late adminiſtration, a number of 
ſhips were often in commiſſion, but unable to do 
any ſervice for want of being properly manned ; 
and in the courſe of the preceding year, Sir John 
Norris had loſt ſeveral opportunies of intercepting 
the Spaniſh galleons in their paſſages from Ame- 
rica *, though ſome of his captains performed 
exploits equally glorious to themſelves and their 


country. Captain Harriſon took four prizes near 


Vigo. The captains Barnet and Balchen had a 
deſperate engagement with ſome French men of 
war, which they were ſaid to have miſtaken for 
Spaniſh galleons, with whom, however, they part- 
ed with great civility, after the Frenchmen had 
received very confiderable injury. Whether this 
was really owing to a miſtake, or to defign, ſtill 
remains a matter of doubt. 1 

The Britiſh miniſtry had now deter- 
mined not to palliate with the French, 
being convinced that their pretenſions to obſerve 
a neutrality were frivolous in the higheſt degree. 
The Britiſh ſquadron in the neighbourhood of 
Antibes was commanded by rear-admiral Leſtock, 
who there watched the motions of the French and 
Spaniſn ſquadrons in the harbour of Toulon; 


A. D. 1742. 


but as it was refolved © to ſtrike a bold ſtroke 


„in the Mediterranean in the courſe of this ſum- 
* mer, the ſupreme command of the fleet was 
* beſtowed upon Mr. Matthews, who was pro- 
* moted to the rank of a vice-admiral, and ap- 
pointed his majeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary to 
“ all the princes and ſtates of Italy.” 

Mr, Matthews was indebted for this. preferment 
to the intereſt of the new miniſtry, He was a 
man remarkably graceful in his appearance, which 
ſeemed to indicate courage and candour admi- 
rably united; but he was ſaid to be very proud, 
and very paſſionate. Excluſive of this, he was 
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* Some writers attribute this to the croſſneſs of tides, and 
coutrary winds ; if this be the fact, it could be no reproach 
0a the commander. | 
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the moſt inveterate enemy of Leſtock, who re- 
ſembled him in nothing but in courage: ſo that 
it was deemed extremely impolitie in the miniſtry 
to join in the ſame ſervice two men, who might 
lacrifice the intereſt of their country to their pri- 
vate animoſities. 

The firſt exploit under Matthews's com- 
mand, afforded a proof of the determined bravery 
of our Britiſh captains. The admiral embarked 
at Spithead, and arrived at Villa Franca, where 
he took on him the command of the Engliſh ſqua- 
drons. Captain Norris, then on a cruize between 
Villa Franca and Cape Rous, © hearing. that five 


* Spaniſh gallies from Margaretta, were then lay- 


« ing at St. Trapez, a French port in the Medi- 
*©: terranean, thought proper to block them up; 
e and the Spaniards, beginning (as he ſaid) to 


cc fire upon him, he immediately gave orders to 


*© captain Callis, in the Duke fireſhip, to enter 
6“ the harbour and burn the veſſels; and this 
t action was attended with a degree of ſucceſs, 


equal to the reſolution and bravery with which 
< the order was obeyed,” | 


| The civilized ſtates of Europe, had not been 
accuſtomed to burn the veſlels of an enemy. in a 
neutral port; but the conduct of the French in 
affording the Spaniſh fleet protection, had depriv- 
ed them of all claim to be confidered as in a ſtate 
of neutrality. The Engliſh, therefore, expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction upon receiving an account of 
this action; and the popular opinion was, that if 
adminiſtration were deſerving of cenſure, it was 
due to them only for having treated the French 
with too much lenity. | 
The people of England were ſtill more rejoiced, 
vpon receiving an account of the next exploit of 
admiral Matthews, The king of Naples having 
united his forces with thoſe of his father, an army 
was formed of about twenty thouſand men. The 
troops of the former being better diſciplined than 
thoſe of the latter, it was deemed a point of great 
importance to compel his Neapolitan majeſty to 
adhere to the neutrality which he had declared he 
would obſerve. | 55 

To accompliſh this purpoſe, admiral Matthews 


commanded captain Martin to fail, in the charac- 
ter of commodore, with five ſhips of war, and 


eight tenders and bomb-ketches, to Naples, and 
deliver to his Sicilian and Neapolitan majeſty, a 
meſſage, purporting, that ſince he had violated 
his neutrality, by joining his forces with the ene- 
mies of Great-Britain and her allies, the queen of 
Hungary and the king of Sardinia, his Britannic 
majeſty inſiſted, that he ſhould withdraw his troops 
from acting in conjunction with thoſe of Spain, 
and bind himſelf by an inſtrument in writing, to 
afford that power no farther aſſiſtance; and that 


if theſe demands were rejected, he ſhould imme- 


diately, in purſuance of his orders, bombard the 
city of Naples. The city being entirely defence- 
leſs towards the ſea, and its gradual aſcent of 
fituation expoſing almoſt every building in the 
town to the bombs and firing from the ſhips, the 
inhabitants were thrown into the moſt terrible con- 
ſternation. A few hours before the Engliſh fleet 
came to an anchor, the duke de Monteallegre, 
the firſt miniſter to the king of Sicily and Na- 
ples, requeſted Mr. Allen, the Britiſh conſul, to 
go on board the commodore, and learn what were 
his intentions; and at the ſame time acquaint 
him, that the king of Sicily was defirous of re- 


ceiving the Engliſh as friends, and of continuing 


In 
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in a ſtate of friendſhip with the king of Great- 
Britain. The conſul going on board the com- 
modore, he was requeſted by that commander to 


afſiſt captain l' Angle in communicating the meſ- 


ſage above- mentioned to the court of Naples. 
reupon the conſul immediately ſet out, in com- 
pany with captain l' Angle; and arriving at the 
ſecretary's office about five in the evening, they 
delivered the meſſage to the duke de Monteallegre; 
who informed them, that an anſwer ſhould be 
given upon his majeſty's return from church. 
About fix o'clock on the ſame afternoon, a grand 
council was ſummoned ; and the members of this 
aſſembly, though highly provoked by ſo impe- 
rious and peremptory a meſſage, deemed it pru- 
dent to comply with the terms it preſcribed. 


In the courſe of the above negociation, which 


was concluded in a few hours, the duke de Monte- 
allegre propoſed ſome reciprocal conditions ; 
Whereupon the commodore ſaid, that his orders 
being abſolute, he ſhould not be juſtifiable in grant- 
ing the terms mentioned by the duke; adding, 
that he ſhould be under the neceſſity of bombard- 
ing the city, if the demands of England were not 
complied with before the expiration of another 


hour, In conſequence of theſe reſolute proceed- 


ings, the duke de Monteallegre gave an aſſurance 
in writing, in the name of his Sicilian and Nea- 
politan majeſty, that he would immediately with- 
draw his forces from the Spaniſh army, and that, 


during the preſent war, he would afford Spain no 


farther ſupport. 

Agreeable to the above promiſe, the Neapoli- 
tan troops were recalled ; and the Spaniſh army 
being thus very confiderably weakened, the re- 
mainder of the campaign was not productive of 
any action of importance. 

Upon intelligence being communicated to ad- 
miral Matthews, that the Genoeſe had provided 
magazines of grain at Araſſa for the uſe of the 
Spaniards, he diſpatched captain Martin thither 
with orders to deſtroy them, which he effected 
early in the month of December. In the mean 
time the admiral ſtationed his fleet at Hieres Iſlands, 
where he had ſuch a command of the harbour of 
Toulon, that no veſſel could enter or depart with- 
out his knowledge. 

The vigorous proceedings of the Engliſh ad- 
miral, ſerved greatly to forward the operations 
of the allies. Intelligence being communicated 
to Matthews, that ſome troops had marched out 
of the Neapolitan dominions to join count Gages, 
who had now ſucceeded the duke de Montemar, 
as commander of the Spaniſh army, he preſented 
a remonſtrance on that ſubject to his Sicilian ma- 
jeſty, who ordered the duke de Monteallegre to 
deliver to Mr. Allen, the Britiſh miniſter, a de- 
claration, expreſſing, that the king being deter- 
mined ſtrictly to adhere to the neutrality, he did 
not conceive that he had infringed it by ordering 
| ſuch troops belonging to the king of Spain, as 
were in his ſervice, to join the Spaniſh army; 
that the troops he had ſent were the very regi- 
ments which had always belonged to the crown 
of Spain, and which had been lent to the king, 
in order to enable him to gain poſſeſſion of Sicily; 
and that the troops alluded to having been always 
in the pay of his Catholic majeſty, were of courſe 
under an abſolute neceſſity of obeying his orders 
of recall. IJ ET 
The conſul tranſmitted the above apology to 


the Engliſh miniſtry, who accepted it, becauſe | 


| 
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they were convinced that admiral Matthews wa, 


not in a condition to reſent the behaviour of hi 
Sicilian majeſty. : 
1 parliament aſſembling on the ſixteenth of 

ovember, his majeſty acquainted both houſez 
that he had augmented his force in the Low Cour, 
tries with ſixteen thouſand Hanoverian and Hef. 
ſian auxiliaries; and that to the firm and judici. 
ous proceedings in the councils of Great-Britaiq 
he aſcribed the magnanimity of the queen of Hun. 
gary, the reſolute conduct of the king of Sargi. 
nia, and the ſtop that had been put to the invz- 
ſion of Italy by the Spaniards, to which the ſpi- 
rited operations of the Britiſh fleet had contti- 
buted in a confiderable degree. 

The commons voted five hundred 
and thirty-four thouſand ſeven hundred AD. 1763. 
and fixty-three pounds, for the pay of the Britiſh 
troops in Flanders; and limited the number of 
land forces at twenty-three thouſand fix hundred 
and ten effective men, for guards, garriſons, and 
other ſervices ; and granted fix hundred and forty. 
ſeven thouſand eight hundred and fixty-two 
pounds five ſhillings and ten-pence, for defray. 
ing the charge of theſe troops, and other ſervices 
in Great-Britain, the Weſt-Indies, Jerſey and 
Guernſey. 125 | 

On the twenty-fifth of April, his majeſty con- 
cluded the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, wherein he ob- 
ſerved, that, to the end that Great-Britain and 
the common cauſe might derive the moſt benefi. 
cial effects from the vigorous proceedings of his 
parliament, he had, at the requifition of the queen 
of Hungary, ordered his army to paſs the Rhine 
in conjunction with the Auſtrian forces; and, act- 
ing as auxiliaries to her Hungarian majeſty, to 
oppoſe any operations that might threaten to diſ- 
compoſe the balance, or deſtroy the liberties, of 
Europe, or impede the re-eſtabliſhment of pub- 
lic tranquillity upon equitable and permanent 
foundations; that he had continued a powerful 
An in the Mediterranean, and another in the 

eſt-Indies, for the purpoſe of diſtreſſing the 
Spaniards, and compelling them to accept of ſafe 
and honourable terms of peace; and that from 
the former of theſe ſquadrons, the allies of Great- 
Britain in Italy had already received, and were 
ſtill continuing to receive, the moſt ſeaſonable 
and effectual protection and afhſtance. 

At this period the affairs of Europe were in a 
ſituation exceedingly perplexed. The reliance of 
the queen of Hungary for ſupport was on his Bri- 
tannic majeſty ; and fimilar expectations were en- 
tertained by the emperor, with reſpect to the 
French king; but neither Great-Britain nor France, 
had yet engaged in the war as principals. The 
queen of Hungary, who had been compelled to 
take up arms, could not be compelled to relin- 
quiſh the war; but the emperor, who had re- 
duced her to that neceſſity, judged it prudent to 
ſue for an accommodation. He propoſed in his 
own name, and in that of the king of France, to 
evacuate the Auſtrian territories; but his over- 
tures were contemptuouſly rejected by the queen. 

Though the queen of Hungary and the king of 
Sardinia were in a ſtate of peace, the claims they 
had upon each other would have been productive 
of a war, had they not been deterred from en- 
gaging in open hoſtilities, by their mutual dread 
of the power of the houſe of Bourbon. In the 
mean time Spain, who was a principal in the war 


againſt England, put even her poſſeſſions by 
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Weſt-Indies, on which depended her very exiſt- 
ence as a monarchy, to the hazard, with a view 
of procuring the ſon of her ambitious queen | 
monarchy in Italy. | 
The ſeparation of the Imperial dignity from 
the houſe of Auſtria, and the circumſtance of its 
being transferred to a ſovereign, who had not 
ower to render himſelf formidable, afforded great 
ſecret ſatisfaction to the ſeveral princes of the em- 
ire. | 8 
. Notwithſtanding the king of Pruſſia was ſur- 
rounded by all the tumults of war, he applied 
himſelf with unremitting induſtry to the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace throughout every part of 
his dominions, in every quarter of which, how- 
ever, he was conſtantly prepared for immediate 
action. In the mean time, Great-Britain, happy 
in the full enjoyment of domeſtic peace, and with- 
out fear of the attack of any foreign foe, was di- 
recting the thunder of her arms againſt countries 
unconnected with her by intereſt, and far remov- 
ed by ſituation. | 

But the face of affairs was ſoon changed; nor 
indeed could it be expected, that they ſhould 
Jong remain in this ſituation; for the king of 
Great-Britain © had repeatedly plighted his faith 
« for the ſupport of the pragmatic ſanction, and 
© no evil, he juſtly thought, could be deem- 
« ed ſo dreadful as the breach of national faith 
te was infamous.“ f 

The courage of George the Second is well 
known; and the circumſtance above- mentioned 
determined him to command his own troops in 
the enſuing campaign; whereupon, appointing a 
regency to act in his abſence, and making a large. 
promotion of general officers, he embarked with 
the duke of Cumberland, and arrived at Hano- 
ver in the beginning of May, by which time the 
campaign was opened by the contending parties. 
Prince Lobkowitz had taken poſſeſſion of Prague, 
whence he proceeded to Egra; but was diſap- 
pointed in his inveſtiture of that place, from the 
firong manner in which it was fortified. 27 

In the mean time, it was reſolved, that the al- 
lied army ſhould proceed from Flanders to Ger-| 
many, to act as auxiliaries to the queen of Hungary. 
The Britiſh troops began to march in Febru- 
ary, and on the nineteenth of May, “ they paſſed 
* by the town of Aix-la-Chapelle, where they 
were joined by the Hanoverians in the pay of 
* England. They were likewiſe in hopes of be- 
ing ſoon re-inforced by another body of fix 
* thouſand troops belonging to that electorate, 
* as well as by the Heſſians in the ſervice of 
Great-Britain.“ 3 
His majeſty found his army full of ſpirits, 
% and eager for action; but reduced almoſt to a 
* ſtarving condition, for want of ſubfiſtence, 
© The French had poſſeſſed themſelves of all the 
upper poſts upon the Mayne; the boats below, 
* obſtructed at once by the enemy's huſſars, and 
© the rapidity of the ſtream, were unable to come 
* up with proviſions; and thus the allies, by 
a concurrence of untoward circumſtances, were 
_ * ſurrounded on all hands by a ſuperior army, 
: commanded by a cautious and vigilant gene- 
5 ral, who had taken his meaſures ſo wiſely, that 
| Ip thought the confederates muſt either run 
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«the riſk of being cut to pieces, if they attempt- 


&* render themſelves priſoners of war.“ 
Nevertheleſs, it was determined to attempt a 
retreat to Hanau, and the ſoldiers having ſtruck 
their tents, began to move on the morning of the 
twenty-ſeventh of June. The King reſolved to 
penetrate forward, to join twelve thoufand Ha- 
noverians and Heſſians, who had reached Hanau; 
but before he had marched three leagues, he found 


the village of Dettingen. 

The king now found himſelf in no very agree- 
able ſituation : if he fought the enemy, it muſt 
be at the greateſt diſadvantage ; if he continued 
inactive, there was a certainty of being ſtarved ; 
and to retreat was impoſſible, The impetuoſity 
of the French troops, under the command of the 
duke of Gramont, proved the actual preſervation 
of the Engliſh. They paſſed a defile which they 
ought to have guarded, and their horſe charged 
the Engliſh infantry with great fury, The Eng- 
liſh troops received them with the utmoſt firm- 
neſs, ſo that, with the loſs of five thouſand men * 
they were compelled to give way, and repaſs the 
river Mayne. . 


Two thouſand five hundred men were loſt in 


this action on the part of the allies, The gene- 
rals Clayton and Monroy were killed, the duke of 
Cumberland was ſhot through the calf of his leg, 
and the earl of Albemarle, general Huſke, and 
other officers of diſtinction, were wounded. The 
king behaved in a manner confiſtent with his well 
known and undiſputed courage; he rode between 


the lines, animating his troops by his preſence 


and example. 


were ſoon obliged to leave the field of battle, 
which was taken poſſeſſion of by the French; the 
earl of Stair ſent a trumpet to the mareſchal de 


is but doing juſtice to the French general, to 
* obſerve, that he treated them with a care and 


[© tenderneſs that did great honour to his huma- 


Ae * 

The earl of Stair claimed not any honour from 
a victory which he conſidered as obtained through 
the miſtake of the enemy ; on which he ſolicited 
for, and obtained, leave to reſign. The king 
returned to Hanover, and the army went into 
winter quarters. i 


France was now deprived of her ableſt miniſter 
by the death of cardinal Fleury, who was ſuc« 


ceeded by cardinal Tencin, a man of a proud, 
turbulent, and enterprizing diſpoſition. The for- 
mer was always a friend to pacific meaſures, and 
has been accuſed of having neglected the milita- 
ry glory of France, and permitted her naval power 
to be almoſt annihilated. 

During great part of this year, admiral Mat- 
thews watched the motions of the combined fleets 
of France and Spain off Toulon. In the mean 
time, commodore Knowles made ſome unſucceſs- 
ful efforts in the Weſt-Indies ; and the whole of 
our nayal proceedings tended rather to evince the 
courage than the conduct of our officers T. 


1 oe writers ſay, fix thouſand, killed, wounded, and 


— 


wales was delivered of a ſon, who was baptized by the name 


of William Henry.— The preſent duke of Glouceſter, 1780. 


— 5 


* On the ſourteenth of November, O. S. the princ:ſs of 
h 41 
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the enemy had encloſed him on every ſide, near 


The Engliſh had the honour of the day, but 


ed to make a retreat, or be compelled to ſur- 


/ 


Noailles, recommending the fick and wounded, 
|that were left on the field of battle, to his pro- 
tection; and, as one of our writers obſerves, * it 
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AD 10 The court of France now meditated 
A. 17% the invaſion of Great-Britain, a plan 

that was principally encouraged by the cardinal 
Tencin. Moſt of the other miniſters repreſented 
the abſurdity of a plan framed to ſhake a throne 


which was founded in the affections of the people, | 


who would undoubtedly riſe as one man in its de- 
fence. They repreſented the loſs which France 
had formerly ſuſtained by a ſimilar attempt, and 
the folly of ſacrificing the lives of many brave 
men, in an enterprize which could ſcarcely have 
a chance of ſucceſs. | 
The French king ſeemed to think there was 
reaſon in theſe repreſentations, and was averſe to 
encouraging the family of Stuart or its abettors : 
but Tencin continued to patronize them, till he 
obtained' a ſtrong party of the nobility, and even 
ſome of the princes of the blood, in favour of his 
ſcheme. The plan was encouraged by count Saxe 
and the mareſchal de Bellifle, who imagined, 
&« it would be no difficult matter to invade Eng- 
& land with a ſmall body of troops, and to main- 
< tain their footing till they could receive rein- 


ce forcement ; and Roqueſeuille, who was reck- 


© oned a good ſea- officer, engaged to undertake 
ce the conducting of the navy: but the majo- 
rity of the French court were totally averſe to the 
_ enterprize, till Tenein removed all objections, 
by inſiſting, that, at all events, it would affect the 
public credit of England, at a time when her en- 
* on the continent were ſo expenſive. 

This argument was deemed concluſive, and a 
reſolution was taken to treat with the Pretender, 
for what one of our writers very happily calls the 
© loan of his ſon,” to be employed in a deſcent 
on Great-Britain. Count Saxe was appointed to 
command the expedition : the young Pretender 
readily embraced the opportunity, and the French 
miniſtry loſt not any time in making preparations 
to carry the ſcheme into immediate execution. 

Equal ſecrecy and diſpatch were obſerved in 
this buſineſs ; but as the finances of France were 
low at the time, the court of Madrid undertook 
to advance the requifite ſums, being ſuppoſed to 
have an equal concern in the ſucceſs of the en- 
terprize. 


All previous meaſures being concerted, the | 


young Pretender, then in the twenty-third year 
of his age, quitted Rome, embarked for Antibes, 
and proſecuting his journey to Paris, had an in- 


terview with the French king, and then loſt no 


time in travelling, in the 
the coaſt of Picardy. | 
The Britiſh miniſtry were no ſooner informed 
of the young chevalier's arrival in France, than 
they © comprehended the deſtination of the ar- 
<« maments which had been prepared at Breft and 
«© Boulogne. They therefore 2 orders to Mr. 


moſt ſecret manner, to 


| 


«© Thompſon, the Engliſh refident at Paris, to 


«© make a remonſtrance to the French miniſtry on 
« the violation of thoſe treaties, by which the 
& Pretender to the crown of Great-Britain was 
« excluded from their territories.” The reply to 
this remonſtrance was, briefly, that“ his moſt 
« Chriſtian majeſty would not explain himſelf on 
ce that ſubject, until the king of England ſhould 
« have given ſatisfaction on the repeated com- 
& plaints which had been made to him, touch- 
ing the infractions of thoſe very treaties, which, 
ce by his own orders, had been ſo frequently vi- 
4 olated.” ER 


- 


or ENGLAND. 


In January Monſieur de Roqueſeuille, with 
eighteen ſhips of war, failed from Breſt, into the 
Engliſh channel. An Engliſh cruiſer obſervin 
this fleet, ran into 8 with the intelligence 
which was immediately forwarded to the admi- 
ralty ; whereupon Sir John Norris was ordered to 
take the command of the Britiſh fleet, which was 
now ſuperior to that of the enemy. Several re- 

iments now marched towards the ſouthern coaſt 
of England ; the forts at the mouths of the 
Thames and the Medway were made defenſible, 


and orders were iſſued for the militia of Kent to 


hold itſelf in readineſs to repel an invafion, 

In February the kitig met his parliament 
whom he informed of the intelligence he had ws 
ceived of the Pretender having arrived in France 
and of the deſign of invading his dominions, for 
which preparations were actually making, and 

that the invaſion was to be ſupported by a ſqua- 
dron of French men of war, which had been al- 
ready ſeen cruizing in the channel. His majeſty 
having communicated this intelligence, hoped 
his parliament would enable him to take ſuch 
meaſures as might defeat a defign ſo inimical to 
our laws, liberties, and religion. Each houſe 
voted an addreſs, expreſſive of the warmeſt attach - 
ment to the ſovereign, and the firmeſt reſolution 
to oppoſe the Pretender, and all his other ene- 
mies. 


The duke of Montague, and the earl of Stair, 


now made an offer of their ſervices to the king, 


in any ſtation he might chuſe to appoint; on 
which the latter was re-inveſted with the chief 
command of the forces, and the former permitted 
to raiſe a regiment of four hundred horſe at his 
own expence : orders were likewiſe given for bring- 
ing over fix thouſand of the Britiſh troops from 
Flanders, in caſe of an actual invaſion. 

The parliament a fecond time addreſſed the 
king, requeſting that he would augment his forces 
by ſea and land: © the Habeas Corpus act was 
5 ſuſpended for fix months, and ſeveral perſons 
6 of diſtinction were apprehended on ſuſpicion 
% of treaſonable practices: a proclamation was 
« 1ffued for putting the laws in execution againſt 
« Papiſts and Nonjurors, who were commanded 
© to retire ten miles from London;“ and every 
| precaution which prudence could ſuggeſt was 


taken, for ſecuring the peace and tranquillity of 
| the kingdom. | 


( Mt 


* * * 


In the mean time the preparations at Boulogne 
and Dunkirk were carried on, under the command 
of the young Chevalier, and ſeven thouſand men 
were embarked under Roqueſeuille, who ſailed 
as far as Dungeneſs on the coaſt of Kent; but 
the whole project was diſconcerted by the appear- 

| ance of Sir John Norris, who advanced to attack 

them with a ſuperior fleet. 

The tide failing, the Britiſh admiral was obliged 
to anchor two leagues ſhort of the enemy; on 
which the French commander- called a council 
of war, in which it was reſolved to ſteer home: 
| ward with all poſſible expedition. A hard gale 
of wind ſprung up at the time of their ſailing, 
which, though it probably faved their fleet from 
deſtruction, 4 the Engliſh, eventually fruſtrated 
the deſign of the invaſion ; for their tranſports 
being driven aſhore, were ſhattered to pieces. 

The French, no longer hoping any advantage 
from a ſudden deſcent on this kingdom, proceed- 
ed to an open declaration of war ; and a fimilar 

; + declara- 
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declaration was ſoon afterwards made in England, 
to the great ſatis faction of the public in general. 

In order to manifeſt their loyalty, the com- 
mons framed a bill for inflicting the penalties of 
high treaſon upon thoſe who ſhould maintain a 
correſpondence with the ſons of the Pretender, 
The lord chancellor Hardwicke made a motion 
in the houſe of peers, for inſerting a clauſe, ex- 
tending the pains of treaſon to the poſterity of the 
offenders, during the lives of the Pretender's 
ſons. After a long and vehement debate, this 
motion paſſed in the affirmative, and the bill re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. | 

On the fifteenth of May, the king put an end 
to the ſeſſion of parliament, obſerving in his ſpeech, 
that the great preparations made by France and 
Spain, on the fide of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
muſt convince all Europe of the ambitious and 
deſtructive views by which that power was induced 
to commence the war; and his majeſty ſaid, that 
dis moſt important care ſhould be, in conjunction 
with his allies, to fruſtrate the defigns of his ene- 
mies, and to proſecute the war in ſuch a manner, 
as would moſt effeEtually operate towards obtain- 
ing a ſafe, honourable, and laſting peace; that, 
in purſuance of his requiſition, his faithful allies 
the States General, had already agreed to furniſh 
the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty, and given the 
ſtrongeſt afſurances, that they were fully apprized 
of the common danger, and that their intereſts 
were inſeparably connected with thoſe of England ; 
that he hoped the members of both houſes, upon 
their return to their reſpective counties, would 
uſe their beſt endeavours to preſerve the kingdom 
in a ſtate of internal tranquillity; and this he 
truſted they would do, fince they were called up- 
on, at this important crifis, by every motive of 
loyalty and intereſt, to cheriſh a more than ordi- 
nary zeal for the defence of their religion and li- 
berties, againſt the deſigns both of their foreign 
and domeſtic enemies. 


Enraged at the detention of the French and 


Spaniſh ſquadrons in the harbour of Toulon, and 
impatient of the difficulties in which her ſon Don 
Philip was involved, the queen of Spain agreed 
to ſuſtain all the loſs that might occur from the 
combined fleets ſailing out of the harbour, and 
hazarding an engagement with the Engliſh ; and 
if they proved victorious, they were to aſſiſt in 
favouring the projected invaſion of Great-Britain. 

In conſequence of the above agreement, the 
combined fleets were perceived, on the ninth of 
February, ſtanding out of the road. Hereupon 
the Engliſh admiral weighed from Hieres bay ; 
and on the eleventh, part of-the fleets were en- 
gaged. Matthews ſingled out Don Navarro, the 
Spaniſn admiral, whoſe ſhip, the Real, carried 
one hundred and fourteen guns; and rear-admi- 
ral Rowley attacked M. de Court, commander of 
the French ſquadron. The captains Forbes, Corn- 
wall, Oſborne, and Hawke, ee the example 
of their commanders; but vice-admiral Leſtock, 


vith his whole diviſion, remained above five miles || 


vſtern; and ſeveral captains who were immedi- 

ly under the obſervation of admiral Matthews, 

chaved in a manner that evidently proved they 
not courage to engage the enemy. 

The whole action, in ſhort, was conducted 
vithout method or order. The Engliſh being ſu- 
Perior both in the number and ſtrength of ſhip- 
bing, the French and Spaniards were deſirous of 


woiding a battle. M. de Court, with a view of 


1 


| ſteered towards the coaſt of Spain. 
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joining the Breſt ſquadron, failed towards the 


| mouth of the Streights ; but having orders to 


aſſiſt the Spaniſh fleet, he was frequently obliged, 
as they ſailed remarkably heavy, to ſlacken his 
courſe, at the hazard of being attacked by the 
enemy. Thus circumſtanted, he failed and laid 


to, by turns; and therefore the Britiſh admiral 


could not engage him in an advantageous manner ; 
and the enemy's fleet being the ſwifteſt ſailers, 
Matthews was apprehenfive that they would en- 
tirely eſcape him; if he waited for Leſtock, who 
ſtill continued a- ſtern. Reſolved, therefore, to 
break through the line bf battle, he made the 
fignal for engaging, which Leſtock neglected to 
repeat, though he had punctually repeated all the 
preceding fignals : great courage and addreſs; 
however, was diſplayed by thoſe commanders who 
took part in the engagement. | 

The Real being entirely diſabled, and laying 
a mere wreck upon the water, admiral Matthews 
diſpatched a fire-ſhip to deſtroy her ; but this ex- 
pedient proved ineffectual; for before ſhe could 
reach the Real, ſhe was attacked by four Spaniſh 
veſſels which had been ſuffered to paſs Leſtock, 
and preſently blew up. | 

A Spaniſh ſhip of- the line, called the Poder, 
ſtruck to captain Hawke. She was retaken, by 
the French ſquadron, but being found entirely 
diſabled, ſhe was immediately deſerted, and the 
next day ſhe was burnt by order of the > xp ad- 
miral. Night coming on, the battle ceaſed, and 
Matthews finding his ſhip in a moſt ſhattered con- 


dition, moved his flag to the Ruſſel, command- 


ed by captain Long. 

'The loſs of the Engliſh was, on this occaſion, 
very inconſiderable, except with regard to the 
death of captain Cornwall, of the Marlborough, 


who gallantly affiſted admiral Matthews in attack- 


ing the Real, and for ſome time ſuſtained the 
whole of the moſt dreadful fire from that ſhip. 
After affording repeated proofs of the moſt un- 
daunted reſolution, this truly heroic officer had 
both his legs taken off by a chain ſhot, in conſe- 
quence of which he died in a very ſhort time. 

By a vote of parliament, a ſuperb monument 
was erected at the public expence in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, in teſtimony of the honour which on the 
above, and divers other occaſions, were juſtly due 
to the memory of ſo intrepid a commander. 

The next morning the enemy appearing to lee- 
ward, the Engliſh fleet chaſed them till night, 
when Matthews brought to, in order to be joined 
by the ſhips a-ſtern, On the thirteenth, they 
were again perceived at a conſiderable diſtance, 
and chaſed till evening. Early in the morning 
of the fourteenth, a great part of the cnemy were 
ſeen very diſtinctly; and by noon Leſtock, with 
his diviſion, had conſiderably gained upon them; 
but admiral Matthews now threw. out a fignal for 
declining the purſuit, and then directed his courſe 
towards Port Mahon, where he intended the fleet 
ſhould receive the neceſſary repairs. 

The French and Spaniards being relieved from 
all apprehenſion of danger from the Engliſh fleet, 
M. de Court, 
with his diviſion, anchored in the road of Ali- 
cant; and Don Navarro failed into the harbour 
of Carthagena. 


Upon his arrival at Minorca, admiral Matthews 
exhibited an accuſation againſt Leſtock, of hav- 
ing acted in diſobedience to his orders, ſuſpended 


him from acting in the capacity of an _— 
an 


* 
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and ſent him a priſoner to England; where, ſoon 
after his arrival, he accuſed his ſuperior officer. 
An implacable enmity had long ſubſiſted between 
theſe commanders z and to this mutual animoſity 
is to be entirely aſcribed the eſcape of the com- | 
bined fleets of France and Spain; a circumſtance 
highly injurious to the reputation of the reſpec- 
tive commanders, and ſtill more fo to the honour 
of the Engliſh arms. | | . 
Had Leſtock advanced and acted in conjunction 
with Matthews in attacking the enemy, in all 
probability the combined ſquadrons oſ France and 
| Spain would have been utterly deſtroyed: or, 
while they were retiring in diſorder, had Mat- 
thews permitted his vice-admiral to continue the 
purſuit, the, ſame advantage might have been ob- 
tained; but rather than not gratify a private enmity, 
they at once facrificed the intereſts of their coun- 
try, the glory of the Britiſh arms, and the war- 
like fame they had acquired by many years of ho- 


of the war; and his majeſty concluded with ob. 
ſerving, that the unanimity of parliament, and 
their diſpatch in conducting the public bufineſ; 
would very effentially contribute: towards the 10 
compliſhment of his views, which were to main. 
tain the honour and dignity of his crown, and 

ſecure the intereſts and happineſs of his ſubjects. 
After both houſes had preſented addreſſes to his 
majeſty, the commons proceeded to a confidera, 
tion of the neceffary ſupphes ; and in the courſe 
of this buſineſs it appeared, that the new mini. 
ſters were determined to purſue the ſame line of 
conduct that had been adopted by their predecef. 
ſors. Notwithſtanding there had been an increaſe 
of the national debt to the amount of upwards of 
nine millions, - fince the commencement, of the 
war, the commons voted fix millions and a half 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year, to be raiſed by 
the land, the malt, and the ſalt taxes, the duties 
on wines, and the ſinking fund. 
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nourable ſervice. 
The conduct of Matthews and Leſtock became 
the ſubject of parliamentary diſcuſſion; and the 
commons addreſſed the king, requeſting that the 
commanders might be tried by a court-martial. 
Leſtock had by this time not only accuſed Mat- 
thews, but alſo ſeveral captains of his diviſion, | 
of miſbehaviour on the day of battle, 
n conſequence of the deciſion of the court- 
martial, the captains Burniſh, Williams, and Am-| 
broſe, were caſhiered; Leſtock was honourably 
acquitted ; but Matthews was rendered incapable 
of holding any future commiſſion in his majeſty's 
navy. The people in general were not of opi- 
nion, that the puniſhment of Matthews was too | 
ſevere; but they execrated the triumph of Leſ- 
tock, who, they were perſuaded, had incurred a 
much larger ſhare of guilt than his antagoniſt. 
Ihe parliament: met on the twenty-ſeventh of | 
November, when the king, in a ſpeech to both 


ed ſo much injury in the courſe of the laſt ſum- 
mer, that the full exertion of their abilities was | 
required to obviate ſuch conſequences as might | 
thence enſue; that agreeable to their advice, he | 
had zealouſly endeavoured to ſupport the houſe of 
Auſtria ; that the queen of Hungary had ſhewn 
the greateſt conſtancy and reſolution ; and that, 
in purſuance of his engagements with that prin- 


dable body of troops to her aſſiſtance; that the 
king of Sardinia, with a firmneſs and magnani- 
mity ſuperior to all dangers and difficulties, had | 
reſiſted the combined forces of France and Spain, 

and bravely defeated an enterprize projected by 
the houſe of Bourbon, with a view of utterly ru- 
ining that prince, and effecting the reduction of 
Italy, and moſt. of the ports of the Mediterra- 
nean ; that though the laſt campaign had not been 
productive of events ſo favourable. as had been 
expected, yet, by the bleſſing of heaven, and the 
united vigour of Great-Britain and her allies, he 
truſted that the defigns of his enemies would be 
rendered abortive ; that with the concurrence of 
his parliament, and the aſſiſtance of his allies, he 
was determined to proſecute the war in ſuch a 
manner, as would be moſt effectual for procuring 
a ſafe, honourable, and advantageous peace : that 


he had urged, and was continuing to urge his al- 


lies, particularly the States General, to fix the | 


proportions of force and expence to be furniſhed | 


| take an active part in the war. 


firmed and renewed the guarantee of the prag- 


his forces. 
the kingdom of Bohemia was actually attacked, 
his Poliſh majeſty ſhould ſend an army of thirty 
thouſand auxiliaries to its defence ; that the king 
of England, and the States General, ſhould pay 
to that prince, an annual ſubſidy of one hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds: ſterling ; two thirds to 
be furniſhed by Great-Britain, and the remainder 
| by the United Provinces ; that as ſoon as Bohe- 
houſes, ſaid, that the common cauſe had ſuſtain- 
| the king of Poland ſhould march an army of ten 


N 


f. if the king of Poland ſhould be involved in a war, 
ceſs, the king of Poland had diſpatched a formi- 


lies; that a peace ſhould not be concluded with- 


| Schwigeldt, his Hanoverian miniſter in Holland, 


In January the earl of Cheſterfield 
embarked for the Hague, in the cha- 
racer of ambaſſador extraordinary; and his buſi- 
neſs was to prevail upon the States General, to 
About the ſame 
period, a quadruple alliance was figned at War- 
ſaw, by the queen of Hungary, the king of Po. 
land, and the maritime powers. By this treaty 
the king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, con- 


A. D. 1745, 


matic ſanction, and engaged to ſupport it with all 
It was further ſtipulated, that, as 


mia and Saxony ſhould be relieved from danger, 


thouſand men into the Netherlands, or to any 
other part within the limits of the empire, which 
the king of Great-Britain and the States General 
ſhould appoint; for which ſervice a ſubſidy of 
ninety thouſand pounds ſhould be continued to be 
paid, according to the former proportions ; that 


in conſequence of theſe proceedings, he ſhould 
be ſupported by the united ftrength of all his al- 


out his concurrence, or without procuring him 
adequate ſatisfaction; and that the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, the republic of Poland, and all the other 
powers of Europe, ſhould be invited to accede 
to this treaty, which was to continue in force 
even after the concluſion of the war. 

The ſeſſions of parliament being concluded o 
the ſecond of May, his majeſty, after having ap- 
pointed a regency, ſet out in order to viſit his 
German dominions. To give the greater autbo- 
rity to the negociation of the earl of Cheſterfic' 
at the Hague, the king commanded the baron de 


to declare that, till adhering to his reſolution 0 
exerting his utmoſt efforts for the defence of the 
common cauſe, he was reſolved immediately to 
take a part, as elector of Hanover, in the — 
of operations which was to be concerted WI 
Holland, and to add to it his contingent German 


by each of the confederates, in the proſecution 


forces, independent of the ſuccours which he ff 
| K 
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ofed to afford the queen of Hungary; that fur- 
ther he would give orders for the march of ano- 
ther body of forces, to be employed as occafion 
ſhould require ; that with reſpect to the electoral 
forces, which were to join the allies upon the 


Rhine, they ſhould act either ſeparately or in con- 


junction, in the Low Countries, or in the empire, 
as ſhould be deemed moſt expedient by himſelf 
and their High Mightineſſes; that for theſe rea- 
ſons his Britannic majeſty, as elector of Hanover, 
demanded to be recognized as a principal con- 
tracting party, with reſpect to any meaſures that 
ſhould be concerted againſt the common enemy; 
and that he had inveſted the baron de Schwigeldt 
with full powers to aſſiſt at the conferences, which 
for the purpoſe of providing for their mutual ſe- 
curity and defence, the allies ſhould hold at the 
Hague. | 
Maillebois was fill in Germany at the head of 
a very numerous army, with which he over-awed 
the neutral princes, and oppreſſed the friends of 
her Hungarian majeſty, The confederates deter- 
mined to oppoſe the French in the Auſtrian Ne- 
' therlands with their utmoſt vigour. At this time 
the French army amounted to ſeventy-ftx thouſand 
men, and was attended by a formidable train of 
artillery ; while the troops, in the ſervice of the 
allies, did not exceed fifty-three thouſand, 
The king of France determined to riſque his 


crown and life on the iſſue of the enſuing cam-| 


paign, and repaired to the camp in perſon. Though 
the dauphin had been married to the infanta of 
Spain but in the preceding February, he could 


not be diſſuaded from accompanying his father. | 


The mareſchal de Noailles, notwithſtanding his 
ſeniority and high rank, was ambitious of a com- 
mand under the count Saxe, who was both a fo- 
reigner and a Proteſtant, The French repoſed 


their hopes of ſucceſs on the high military fame | 


of this great general, who for ſome time conti- 
nued to amuſe the allies by feints, marches, and 
counter-marches ; but, at length, on the twenty- 
ſeventh of April, he appeared before Tournay, 
on the river Schelde, which was defended by a 
8 of eighty thouſand men, and ſuppoſed to 
be one of the. ſtrongeſt fortified places of the 
Dutch barriers. . 
Don receiving intelligence of the above tranſ- 
action, the duke of Cumberland reſolved to march 
to the relief of the beſieged, In purſuance of 
this defign, he advanced to Soignies, his right 
extending to Bougnies, and his left to Moubry, 
within muſket ſhot of the enemy. Mareſchal 
Saxe had foreſeen the intention of the duke, and 
had gained intelligence that he had determined to 
have recourſe, to every poſſible effort for retriev- 
ing the honour. of the Britiſh arms, which had 
been diſgraced by the inactivity of the laſt cam- 
paign, Taking advanjage of ſome delays which 
frequently are unavoidable in the councils of con- 
federate armies, Saxe drew up his army into an 
excellent diſpoſition, and ſecured himſelf by in- 
trenchments and batteries, for gaining which ad- 
Yantages the ground was moſt admirably ſituated. 
The armies of the contending powers were ſe- 
parated by a rivulet on the left of the allies, and 
the right of the French, who were poſſeſſed of An- 
toin, where a formidable battery was erected, 


and there was another battery of equal force in 


the center of their army, in the front of which 
i the village of Fontenoy, intrenched and ſtrong- 
17 tortified, The ſpace between the two armies 


* 


! 


pieces of Cannon. 
general Sir James Campbell, to cover the infantry 
of the right wing, commanded by lieutenant-ge- 
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was a gently riſing ground, which the allies had 
to aſcend, and which the enemy had interſected 
with lines, wherein troops were poſted ; and the 
woods of Barri, on the left of the French army, 
was ſecured by fimilar fortifications, | TR 
The king of France was poſted at. the bridge 
of Calonne, which in caſe of a defeat, he might 
repaſs without difficulty; and this ſpot was de- 
tended by intrenchments, mounted with artillery, 
The French army was ſurrounded by no leſs than 
two hundred and fixty-fix pieces of cannon, all 
mounted, and pointed againſt the confederates. 
An army was never better ſecured than that of 
the French; nor was an attack ever attempted under 
circumſtances of greater diſadvantage than that 
made by the allies on this occaſion, To force 
the enemy to abandon all their ſmall poſts, was 
the firſt exploit that the confederates meant to at- 
chieve; and this ſervice was allotted to the Eng- 
liſn troops. On the thirteenth of April, fix bat- 


talions and twelve ſquadrons, with five hundred 


pioneers, fix pieces of cannon, and ten haubit- 
zers, were detached from each wing; and after 
an obſtinate ſtruggle, the exploit was happily ac- 
complithed. The enemy being diſlodged from 
all their poſts, and driven to the heights, near 
their camp, they again drew up, and employed 
themſelves in forming new intrenchments. The 
generals of the confederate army having carefully 
turveyed the ground from which the French had 
been repulſed, came to a reſolution of attacking 


the enemy early the next morning, which was the 


firſt of May. | rd ad | 
- The right wing, which was compoſed of the 
Engliſh and Hanoverians, was ordered to form 


in four lines before the village of Vizon. The 


left wing, confiſting of Dutch and Auſtrian troops, 


| was commanded to advance in three columns; 


the firſt to march by Vizon, the ſecond; through 
the heart of that village, and the third to ſtreteh 
into the plain between Fontenoy and Antoin ; 
the former of which places prince Waldeck had 
engaged to attack. | 2 7117 
With a view of facilitating the above operati- 
ons, the duke of Cumberland commanded briga- 
dier Ingoldſby, with four battalions and three fix 
pounders, to attack a fort in the front of the vil- 
lage of Vizon, which was mounted with ſeveral 
The duke ordered lieutenant- 


neral Sir John Ligonier; and Sir James had in- 


ſtructions to extend himſelf along the plain, from 


the wood to the village of Fontenoy, an expedi- 
ent that would have greatly favoured prince Wal- 
deck's attack ; but the ſucceſs of this expedition 
materially depended on Ingoldſby being able to 
reduce the fort of Vizon. | 
Orders being given to brigadier Ingoldſby to 
take with him a regiment of Hanoverians, which 
lay at ſome diſtance, ſo much time was loſt by 
his waiting the arrival of theſe troops, as gave 
the enemy an opportunity of ſtrengthening the 
fortifications about the fort; and in conſequence 


o 


of this, the brigadier judged it prudent to con- 


ſult his officers as to the moſt advantageous man- 
ner of making the attack, In the interim, Sir 
James Campbell was Killed by a cannon ball. 
The Engliſh infantry under Sir John Ligonier, 
were expoſed to a dreadful fire from the enemy, 


notwithſtanding which, however, they formed 
with ſurprizing diſpatch ; and the duke of Cum- 
a 6 1 GE berland, 
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berland, putting himſelf at their head, marched 

up to attack the left wing of the French at An- 
toin; and at the ſame time prince Waldeck, with 


the Hanoverians and twelve battalions of Dutch 
troops, advanced to aſſault Fontenoy. 


* 


Perhaps an inſtance of greater reſolution and 


military addreſs, was never diſplayed than by the 
duke of Cumberland in his attack upon Antoin. 

Notwithſtanding the French ſupported a conſtant 
fire ſo furiouſly, as to ſweep away whole ranks of 

the Engliſh army at each diſcharge, the ſurvivors 
advanced with undaunted reſolution, and poured 
their fire upon the adverſe army at the diſtance of 

thirty paces, 

Ihe fury of the attack having thrown the 
French infantry into the utmoſt diforder, they 
quitted the field, and retired behind the fort and 
the village. In conſequence of this, the French 
generals ordered their cavalry to advance ; and 

their infantry, having formed - a-new, opened a 
concealed battery, which made ſurprizing havock 

in the Engliſh army. 4515 

Had the attack of brigadier Ingoldſby upon Vi- 
2on proved ſucceſsful, in all probability the Eng- 
liſh would have atchieved a complete victory; or 

had the Dutch troops under prince Waldeck done 
their duty, it would have been ſcarcely poſſible 
for the king and the dauphin of France to eſcape 
being taken priſoners. But the duke being under 
the neceſſity of advancing through a hollow way, 
commanded by the fort which Ingoldſby ſhould 
have ſtormed, his army was expoſed to all the 


fire from the battery of that place, as well as to a 


great number of croſs fires, which committed 
great devaſtation. | 


Even the enemies of prince Waldeck have not 


inſinuated, that he was deficient either in point 
of courage or military {kill : but the Dutch be- 
| haved with the moſt ſhameful puſillanimity ; for 
inſtead of ſupporting the Auſtrians in the aſſault, 
they fled from the field in the utmoſt confuſion, 
on the very firſt diſcharge. The duke being en- 
tirely ſurrounded by the engines of death, he 
commanded his men to file off towards Fontenoy, 
and the fort adjacent to the wood; but after this 
movement, they found the enemy's fire as hot as 
before, and ſome conſternation prevailed amon 
the troops. However, his royal highneſs ſoon 
formed again, and advanced to the charge, which 
was maintained with ſuch exact diſcipline and 
| heroic ardour, that the field was abandoned by 
the braveſt of the troops of France. 
Mareſchal Saxe, obſerving that the fire from 
- his troops and batteries was not ſufficient to abate 
the deliberate bravery of the Engliſh, or prevent 
them from advancing, he diſpatched a meſſage 
to the king and dauphin, requeſting them to re- 
paſs the bridge of Calonne. 
In juſtice to the characters of the king and the 
dauphin, it muſt be acknowledged, that their ex- 
emplary bravery ſaved their troops from a total 


defeat. From ſeven in the morning they had 


been on horſeback, and during the whole time 
had exerted themſelves both in forming and ani- 
mating their troops with unremitting activity. 
Upon receiving the meſſage from the mareſchal 
Saxe, they declared, that, be the iſſue what it 
. would, they were determined not to repaſs the 


bridge; and notwithſtanding the conſtant and hot 


fire of cannon to which they were expoſed, they 


of 


} 
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| Saxe, Perceiving that his fovereign was in dan- 


The Engliſh troops continued to preſs forward 
and the more they advanced, the more the ground 
ſtraightened, and their column conſequently he. 
came more deep and impenetrable, They had 
now an opportunity of returning the fire of the 
enemy, and the execution they did with their 
muſkets was aftoniſhingly great. Had they been 
able to obtain poſſeſſion of Fontenoy, which la 
on their right, the battle muſt inevitably have 
terminated in their favour: but as the moſt vi. 
gorous efforts of the French were made in that 
quarter, and as the Dutch had declined the at. 
tack on the front of the village, the Englith were 
under the neceſſity of advancing, which they did 
with ſuch alacrity and reſolution, that they com- 
pelled whole ſquadrons to retreat towards the 
place where the French king and the dauphin 
were poſted ; and thoſe princes were, for ſome 
time, ſeparated by the troops, who fled in the ut- 
moſt conſternation before the Engliſh. 

A vaſt number of the French nobility and of. 
ficers haſtening to the relief of their ſovereign, a 
great ſlaughter was committed upon them by the 
Engliſh. After ſeveral of the French ſquadrons 
and battalions had been repulſed with preat loſs, 
a reinforcement arrived from Douay ; but, like 
the others, theſe troops were ſoon obliged to re- 
treat; and while mareſchal Saxe was obſerving 
the fituation of Fontenoy, the fire of the French 
army became promiſcuous and irregular ; but the 
Engliſh ſtill continued to maintain the battle with 
the moſt heroic bravery. . 

The moſt advantageous manner of effecting a 
retreat now engaged the attention of mareſchal 


ger of being ſurrounded, he ordered the troops 
ſtationed at Antoin to evacuate that place, and 
repair to the bridge of Colonne. This poſt being 
abandoned, it was expected that the Dutch would 
have taken poſſeſſion thereof; but the majority 
* theſe troops had ingloriouſly fled from the 
eld. 
The Engliſh infantry were now no longer ſup- 
ported by the cavalry, who were prevented join- 
ing them by the fire from Fontenoy and Vizon; 
but they little imagined that the enemy in the for- 
mer place were reduced to the neceſſity of firing 
only with powder, CE | 
The troops at Fontenoy ſuſpecting that the 
Engliſh were apprized that their ſtock of ball was 
exhauſted, formed the reſolution of retreating to 
the bridge of Colonne, there to make their laſt 
ſtand ; and to this they were the rather induced, 
from the circumſtance of the houſhold troops be- 
ing yet unbroken, and very inconſiderable damag 
ſuſtained by ſeveral of the regiments. 45 
While they were preparing to carry this defign 
into execution, count Saxe ordered four pieces of 
artillery to be planted in the front of the Engliſh 
column, and an attack to be made upon it from 
both fides at the ſame time; and this new aflault 
put an end to the conteſt, Being moved in front 
by the fire of the artillery, and attacked on both 
flanks with irrefiſtable fury, the Engliſh were no 
longer able to maintain their ground; and their 
ranks being diſordered, the French houſhold 
ew thy guards, and moſquetairs, broke in upon 
them. | | | 
About one o'clock the Engliſh began to retiſe 
to the ſpace between the wood and Fontenoy ; and 


continued to iſſue their orders with the greateſt 
- compoſure and preſence of mind. 


culty or confuſion, than what was occafioned 


this ſpot they reached without any farther w 
the 
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the inequalities of the ground over which they 
| paſſed. Mareſchal Saxe ordered them to be chaſed 
by the French cavalry, but the purſuit was 1n- 
tercepted by the bravery of the Engliſh and Ha- 
noverian guards. Leaving their wounded men to 
the mercy of the victors, the Engliſh continued 
their march to Bruffoel, and from thence to Leſ- 
fines, in the neighbourhood of Aeth. 

In this memorable batfle, the allies ſuſtained a 
loſs of about ſeven thouſand men, among whom 
were lieutenant-general Sir James Campbell, ma- 
jor-general Ponſonby, the colonels Carpenter and 
Douglas, lieutenant-colonel Gee, and a great 
number of other officers. The victory coſt the 
French an equal, if not a greater number of lives. 
The duke de Gramont, and three other lieute- 
nant-generals, four major-generals, and three bri- 
oadiers, were ſlain. Among the wounded were 
two lieutenant-generals, three major-generals, and 
thirty-fix brigadiers and colonels; and but few of 
theſe long ſurvived. | | 5 

The king of Pruſſia had now made a conſide- 
rable progreſs towards the recovery of Sileſia; 
and fought many battles with various ſucceſs. 
The event of theſe battles was by no means diſ- 
agreeable to the king of England, who was at this 
time reſident at Hanover. 
proved of that ſpirit of implacable reſentment, 
which the queen of Hungary had, on all occafi- 
ons, manifeſted towards his Pruſſian majeſty; 
and more plainly to indicate his ſentiments on 
this head, he entered into a convention with his 
nephew, by which he engaged, that the king of 
Pruſſia ſnould retain poſſeſſion of Sileſia, accord- 
ing to the forms by which it was ceded to him by 
the treaty of Breſlau. He further engaged, not 
only to guarantee that province himſelf, but alſo 
to uſe his utmoſt influence to procure it to be gua- 
rantied by the empire, and all the other European 
powers. e 
In the courſe of this year, very important ſer- 
vices were performed by the Britiſh navy, whereby 
the common cauſe was materially aſſiſted, and 
Great-Britain in particular derived many conſi- 
derable advantages. 5 

Having ſucceeded Matthews in the command 
of the fleet in the Mediterranean, admiral Knowles 
bombarded Savona, Genoa, Final, St. Remo, and 
Baſtia, the capital of Cotſica, and made capture 


— 


— 


— 


of ſeveral ſhips belonging to the ſeveral ports of 


Spain ; but he failed in the defign of intercepting 
the rich Havannah ſquadron bound to Corunna. 
Commodore Barnet captured a great num- 
ber of valuable prizes in the Eaſt-Indies; and 
commodore Townſend intercepted about thirty of 
the enemy's veſſels, in the neighbourhood of Mar- 
tinico, two of which he deſtroyed. den been 
The Engliſh privateers were remarkably ſuc- 
ceſsful. But the moſt important exploit perform- 
ed at this period was, the reduction of Louiſ- 
burgh, the capital of Cape-Breton, in North Ame- 
rica, This place the French had ſtrongly forti- 
tied at a very great expence ; and it proved a moſt 
valuable acquiſition to England. IT ITY 
We ſhall now proceed to the relation of the 


Wy 


— 


„ 


Madam Maintenon, in her memoirs, tells us, that the 
eourt of France never had any ſerious intention of placing 
e Pretender on the Britiſh throne. Hence then, it ap- 
Pears, that he was conſidered as an implement in the hand 
of France, to diſtreſs this kingdom. 1 e 
t It may be worth while to make one remark on this ſup- 


He had ever diſap- 


cc 


cc 
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particulars of a rebellion, which, though daring 
and unprovoked beyond all former example, ſerv- 
ed, notwithſtanding the public diftreſs of which 
it was productive, more firmly to ſecure the ſo- 
vereign in poſſeſſion of that power which it was 
meant to deſtroy, 

We have already recorded the failure of the 
projected invaſion in 1744. The zeal and unani- 
mity diſcovered by all ranks of people on that 
occaſion, had ſo depreſſed the ſpirits of the old 
Pretender, that. he bad deſired his ſon to decline 
all thoughts of proſecuting the enterprize: but 
the youth, deaf to the advice of his father, and 
inſtigated by the repreſentations of ſome needy 
fugitives, determined to renew his attempt, in 
which he was encouraged by the French court, 
which ſeemed reſolved to ſupport him in his un- 
dertaking *. . | „ 

One of our writers has a remark on this occa- 
ſion, that may be worth quoting : *The nature 
5 of public credit in England, is ſo extremely 
ce delicate, that the government is always ex- 
e tremely cautious of publiſhing any thing that 
may tend to its prejudice . The embarka- 
tion of Charles was notified in the French pa- 
pers in the month of July; the place of his 
deſtination was likewiſe known; but the un- 
dertaking appeared ſo romantic, that the na- 
tion in general could ſcarcely give credit to it. 
Nevertheleſs, orders were diſpatched to the 
Engliſh miniſters abroad, to repreſent the mat- 
ter to the ſeveral courts where they reſided, as 
an attempt of the Pretender againſt his majeſ- 
ty's crown and kingdom ; and the Dutch were 
given to underſtand, that it was more than 
probable that the fix thouſand men would ſoon 
be demanded, which, by agreement, they were 
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“ to furniſh in caſe England ſhould be invaded.” 


Sir Hector Maclean, and other agents of the 
Pretender, had been taken on their paſſage from 
France to theſe kingdoms ; but it could not be 
learnt from their information, at what particular 
port the young Chevalier intended to diſembark. 
This adventurous hero had ſent letters to ſome 
of the Scottiſh chieftains, requeſting them to join 
him; and theſe letters they tranſmitted to the go- 
vernment of Scotland: however, the lord high 
admiral,. and the: reſt of the Scotch miniſtry, 
flighted the information, nor gave any credit to 
it, till the duke of Argyle ſhewed them a letter 
from Cameron of Lochiel, which left them not 


any doubt of the fact. This intelligence, how- 
| ever, indiſputable as it was, proved but an in- 


different ſtimulative to ſuch meaſures as. were ne- 
ceſſary to be taken in ſuch an emergency; ſo that 
nothing more, was done than the directing Sir 
John Cope, who had the command of the forces 
in Scotland, to march northwards, and cruſh the 


inſurrection before it ſhould ariſe to ſuch a heighth 
as to threaten any imminent danger to the public. 
Cope loſt not any time in paying obedience to 


the orders he had received. He went directly to 
what is called the Chain, „ the road between In- 
e verneſs and Fort William; Fort Auguſtus be- 
ing ſituated in the middle between both,” where 


"FR 1 
„„ 


— — — 


poſed caution of the Engliſh government, If accounts of 
the Pretender's departure were 'publiſhed in the French pa- 
pers, how is it poſſible that they ſhould eſcape publication in 


thoſe of England? Though they might not be notified in 


the London Gazette, there were other 


papers that contained 
intelligence at leaſt as authentic. | 5 


he 


I 
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he was to attack the rebels who were ſuppoſed to“ royaliſts on the left, . Cope was no ſaoner. in. 
be lying to the weſtward of the chain, their ſtand- || 5 formed of this circumſtance, than he ordered 


— — — —— = —— = 


— — »— — 


among the tenants of the Athol eſtate. 


ard being erected in the neighbourhood of Glen- 


_ .finnan, | 


When he arrived at Dalwinny, he was inform- 


| ed that the rebels had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 


ſtrong paſs of Carrioch, lying to the eaſtward of 
the chain, and commanding the road leading to 
Fort Auguſtus. On this the commander ſummon- 
ed a council of war, in which it was agreed not to 
attack the paſs, as it was remarkably ſtrong, and 
the rebels were now about fixteen hundred in 


number. | 


On the fourth of September the Pretender en- 
tered Perth *, and on his march his army was 


| increaſed by ſeveral bodies of men. Lord George 


Murray, lord Nairn, and other gentlemen, join- 
ed him; and the marquis of Tullibardine ſent 
him ſevera! reinforcements, which he had raiſed 
When the Pretender quitted Perth, he imme- 
diately marched towards Dunblane, and paſſed 
the Forth at a place named Frew, in fight of co- 
lone! Gardiner's dragoons ; but afterwards mak- 


ing a feint, as if he intended to proceed to Glaſ- 


gow, he ſuddenly turned about, and advanced to- 
Wards Edinbungh. n ew noir fits 
By this time Sir John Cope, and the troops 


under his command, had taken ſhipping at Aber- 
deen, and landed at Dunbar; and beginning his 


march towards Edinburgh, on the nineteenth of 


September, encamped between that city and Had- 
dington, where he was joined by two regiments 


of dragoons, who had retired to the capital on 
the firſt approach of the rebels. Mr. Drummond, 
late provoſt of Edinburgh, likewiſe joined Cope, 
with a body of volunteers. 
been eminently ſerviceable, by procuring intel- 


ligence-of the motions of the rebel. 


* Cope took poſſeſſion of colonel Gardiner's 


e houſe, and ſecured the paſs on the ſouth-weſt 


«© angle of the field; and as the camp was ac- 


“ ceffible only on three other quarters, two de- 
„ files on the ſouth-eaſt, and one on the north- 


«© weſt angles, he ordered theſe to be guarded by 
6 parties of dragoons, who, at the ſame time, 


„were ordered to patrole all night, and bring 
intelligence of the enemy's motions. They 
« learnt, that the firſt line was compoſed of five 


* companies of Laſcelles's regiment, with two of 


« Guie's in the center; two ſquadrons of Gar- 


5 diner's on the right, and a {quadron of Ha- 


“ milton's on the left; five companies of High- | 


& landers, and the volunteers under Mr. Drum- 


4 mond in the center. 
Ihe forces being thus diſpoſed, and the ſitua- 


tion of the ground being conſidered, it was im- 
poſſible to attack the royal army but in front. Sir 
John Cope therefore ſent a meſſage to general 


Gueſt, who commanded in the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh, defiring he would beat down part of the 
town wall, in order to admit his army, in purſuit 
of the fugitives, if they ſhould retire to Edin- 
burgh, after being routed, and ſhut the city gates. 
Early in the morning of the twenty firſt of 
September, the patroles of the king's army gave 
intelligence, that the rebels were proceeding eaſt- 


— 


This is one of the chief towns in Scotland, and deemed 
the key of the Highlands, el | 


| 


rr „— 


— 


This gentleman had 


% 


ward, but they varied - their motions. repeatedly, | 
and at length formed, “ fo as to out flank. the 


ce ſome artillery to be | brought. from the right 
“ in order to annoy them; but, unfortunately 
« the countrymen who were employed in bring. 
ing up their ſervices, and had not been properly 
&« rewarded, had rode off with the horſes, Here. 
ce upon colonel | Whiteford, who directed the ar- 
„ tillery on the right, began to fire on the re- 
6e bels; and though that, at firſt, did ſome exe. 
«« cution, yet they formed themſelves into three 
* columns with ſurprizing dexterity. Their left 
column, conſiſting of about twenty in front, 
«and thirty in depth, ran, reſolutely upon the 
60 king's cannon On the right. W hiteford ſtill 


| 
c kept vp his fire, and ſeveral of the rebels fell: 


* nevertheleſs they continued to advance with in- 
« credible rapidity z and all the way maintained 
„ an irregular fire, and as faſt as any of them 


“ dropped, again cloſed up their ranks.” 


Sir John Cope now ſent orders to Whitney to 

attack the rebels in flank with his dragoons; and 
ſimilar orders were received from colonel White. 
ford, almoſt in the ſame inſtant. Theſe orders 
were inſtantly obeyed, and Whitney wheeling his 
ſquadron, got within- piſtol-thot of the enemy; 
but after receiving a ſingle diſcharge from the ene- 
my, „his men ſtopped ſhort, and abſolutely re- 
6 fuſed! to advance.. | totes els | 
The utmoſt exertions were now made by the 
earl of Loudon, the colonel, and other officers, 
to urge the men to the attack, but their endea- 
vours were vain : the rear flank ran away, and 
were followed by the reſt,, and the colonel was 
wounded in the wriſt, after having given proofs of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed valour. o 72. 

The commander in chief finding it utterly im- 
poſſible to prevent the flight of the dragoons, ad- 
vanced to the infantry, and ſaid, „For God's 
„ fake, gentlemen, behave like Britons: give 
«© them another fire, and you'll make them run— 
% don't let us be beaten by ſuch a parcel of ban- 
& ditti.” His remonſtrances, however, were 
vain: the infantry, after an irregular fire, fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation. 

Hereupon the general rode back to the dra- 
goons, who had been impeded by the walls of Mr, 
Erſkine's encloſures, and earneſtly entreated them 
to return to the charge; but the terror which had 
ſeized: them had got the better of every idea of 
courage; ſo that the utmoſt which the commander 


* 


could do, was to keep them together, and lead 


them in tolerable order te Berwick, where they 
arrived on the following day, unattended with 
any circumſtances that could do credit to their 
bravery. They ſeemed to have ſought for ſafet), 
and an ignominibus ſafety they had obtained. 
. This victory of Preſton obtained ſuch a degree 
of credit to the rebels, that nothing was thought 
ſuperior to their valour ; and if they had proceed» 
ed to England while the fears of the public bad 
been agitated, there is little doubt but that the 
conſequences m have been more fatal than 
had been generally ſuppoſe e. 

Not long after this, lord Ogilvie, and Gordon 
of Glenbucket, joined the rebels, whoſe numbers 
having now” increaſed to fix thouſand, the Pre- 
tender determined. to march into England; but 
previous to his taking this ſtep, he iſſued a pro- 


| clamation, requiring © all ſuch as did not join 


« him, to furniſh his troops with proviſions, 


% horſes, arms, and money. 2 


The 


R 
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| The king, who. had before this time returned 
| to England, received addreſſes from the city of 
London, and other incorporated bodies, expreſ- 


ing the utmoſt abhorrence of the unnatural and 


unprovoked rebellion; and expreſſing the utmoſt 
exertions in their power, to defend the king, the 
orernment, and the public credit: and, indeed, 
moſt of the towns in the kingdom preſented ſimi- 
lar addreſſes. 2 
Many of the nobility and gentry made the moſt 
generous offers of their ſervices in the military 
line, Theſe ſervices being accepted, the dukes of 
Montague, Kingſton, Bedford, Bolton, and An- 
caſter ; the marquis of Granby ; the earls of Ha- 
lifax, Berkeley and Cholmondeley ; the viſcounts 
Falmouth and Harcourt ; the lords Edgecumbe, 
Gower, and Herbert, raiſed regiments for the 
ublic ſervice. 

The nobility and gentry of Yorkſhire ſubſcribed 
forty thouſand pounds, and raiſed a body of vo- 
lunteers, whoſe future ſervices did honour to their 
country. 
land arrived in England, a circumſtance which 
ſerved to increaſe that ardour for the public weal 
which had now pervaded all ranks of mage 
When the rebels entered England, their num- 
her was ſuppoſed to amount to fix thouſand in- 
fantry, and two hundred and fixty cavalry *, 
« The duke of Perth commanded as general in 
chief; lord George Murray as lieutenant-ge- 
« neral ; lord Elcho was made colonel of what 
ee they called the hfe-guards; and the lords Pitſ- 
« ligo and Balmerino, who had lately joined them, 
c acted, the former as a colonel of huſſars, the 
latter as colonel of the Perthſhire and Angus 
« horſe. With regard to the clans, who were in- 
“ comparably their beſt men, they were regi- 
« mented under ſeveral leaders, and the flower 
&« of them kept about the young Pretender's per- 
&« ſon,” 

In the mean time, two French ſhips, having 
on board about four hundred men, were taken by 
two of our cruizers, and among the captives was 
Charles Ratcliffe, Eſq; brother to lord Derwent- 
water, who was beheaded for his concern in the 
rebellion of 1715: but a ſmall number of French 
landed in Scotland, under the command of John 
Drummond, brother to the nominal earl of Perth. 

At this time a proclamation was iſſued for “ ap- 
“ prehending and bringing to trial, all Jeſuits 
“ and Popith prieſts, who ſhould be found within 
«ten miles of the cities of London and Weſt- 
* minſter ; and a reward of one hundred pounds 
*.was offered to be paid on the conviction of each 
« of them.“ | 9 8 

Orders were likewiſe iſſued for keeping a good 
look out on every part of the ſea-coaſt ; and that 


on the firſt approach of the enemy, ** all horſes 
“ oxen, and other cattle, ſhould be driven to the 


* diſtance of twenty miles from the place where 


* the enemy ſhould attempt, or appear to intend | 


* toland.” The militia of the ſeveral maritime 


counties were raiſed, as was that of the city of 


London, and the Tower hamlets, and proper ſig- 
nals, by firing of guns, or otherwiſe, were deter- 
mined on, in caſe of an actual invaſion. | 


— 


lh 


What a paltry force this was, if we conſider that there 
Mas an united kingdom to oppoſe, and ſeveral millions of 
People to conquer, before the deſired object could be ob- 
tuned : but it is the fate of deſperation (Quixote like) to 
encounter dragons, and fight with windmills. 3 

One of our writers ſays, that the Pretender was joined 


42 


About this time the duke of Cumber- 


q 


— 
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Theſe precautions ſeemed to be extremely ne- 
eeſſary, after the reduction of Carliſle, the pro- 
greſs which the rebels had made, and the prepas 
rations which were till going on in the ports of 
France, A garriſon had been left in Carliſle by 
the rebels, (under the command of a Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who had been a kind of agent to the duke 
of Gordon) and then they marched to Penrith 
and Lancaſter, which laſt place they entered on 
the twenty-third of March, after which Mancheſ- 
ter was taken poſſeſſion of by the whole rebel army, 

Mancheſter being then deemed one of the moſt 
diſaffected towns in the kingdom, the rebels had 
flattered themſelves with receiving large reinforce- 
ments at that place; but they were greatly diſap- 
pointed, when, with their utmoſt efforts, they 
could raiſe only eighty men ; theſe, however, were 
incorporated, dignified with the title of the Man- 
cheſter regiment, and commanded by Mr. Townley, 
a man of fortune in the neighbourhood, who had 
been an officer in the ſervice of the French king. 

By this time his majeſty had given orders for 
raiſing a body of forces, conſiſting of three regi- 
ments of horſe, and fifteen of foot, of which the 
duke of Cumberland was appointed commander 
in chief, and Sir John Ligonier to be ſecond in 
command. This army, which was afterwards 
increaſed to thirteen thouſand effective men, was 


| ſtationed at Litchfield, as © the moſt proper place 


« for intercepting the rebels in their march to 
the ſouth. At the ſame time Wade, whole ar- 
my returned in a very fatigued condition to 
Newcaſtle, was advancing towards Lancaſhire 
but his troops were rendered abſolutely uſeleſs, 
by the flow and dilatory manner in which he 
proceeded,” | 
The rebels having been greatly diſappointed in 
the increaſe of numbers which they expected in 


cc 


| England, a council was held reſpecting their far- 


ther proceedings, and at length it was determined 
that they ſhould take poſſeſſion of Cheſter and 
Liverpool, and by that means open to themſelves 
a paſſage into Wales, where they hoped to meet 
with many friends J: but this ſcheme was fruſ- 
trated, for the places above-mentioned had been 
properly ſecured ; the inhabitants were determined 
to hold out to the laſt extremity, and orders for 
breaking down the bridges leading into Wales 
had been given by the duke of Cumberland. 

On this the rebels changed their reſolution, and 
after amuſing the king's forces with different 
feints, and dividing themſelves into ſeveral 
parties, their main body leaving Stockton on 
the right, and Warrington on the left, pro- 
© ceeded to Macclesfield, and from thence to 
“ Congleton; and advancing with incredible ra- 
“e pidity, the whole of them entered Derby on 
t the fifth of December, by which means they 
had gained a day's march on the London road.“ 
On the arrival of this news at London, the in- 
habitants were filled with perplexity and conſter- 
nation. The moſt alarming apprehenſions poſ 
ſeſſed the minds of all ranks of people. A coun- 
cil was held at St. James's, in which a “ reſolu- 


— 


„tion was taken, that the ſtandard of England 


« ſhould be erected on Finchley Common, for aſ- 


— 


by two hundred at Mancheſter, who were formed into a re- 
giment, under the command of colonel Townley, 

t On what this hope was founded will appear a little pro- 
blematical, when we conſider, that his majeſty had not, in 
all his dominions, 4-more loyal ſet of ſubjects than the An- 
| cient Britons, | 


6K 


« ſembling 
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“ ſembling an army, to be commanded by the 
„ king in perſon, and under him, by field-mar- 


„ ſhal Stair : that all the regular troops about 


«© London, with the aſſociated regiments, the 
ec trained bands, and the militia, ſhould march 
& to that camp; and that a numerous train of ar- 
&« tillery ſhould be drawn out of the Tower for 
ce the uſe of the forces.” 

Apprized of theſe reſolutions, and the vigo- 
rous meaſures which ſucceeded them, the Pre- 
tender, inſtead of proceeding towards London, 
reſolved to return towards Scotland, where, as he 
had been informed, affairs had taken a turn in 
his favour. 
Having come to this determination, the Pre- 


tender, after a ſtay of one night only at Derby, | 


marched early in the morning, * and though 
« Wade with his army had, for ſome time, been 
e at Doncaſter, and conſequently nearer. Man- 
e cheſter than the rebels, yet the latter retreated 
« with amazing rapidity through Aſhley, Leeke, 
« Mancheſter, Leigh, and Wigton, ſo that they 
* had almoſt reached Preſton before Wade had ad- 
« yanced to Wakefield.“ 

The duke of Cumberland, who was at this 
time in the adjacency of Coventry, having receiv- 
ed advice of the retreat of the rebels, put himſelf 
at the head of all the cavalry under his command, 
and directing the infantry to follow him, pro- 
ceeded in ſearch of the enemy with all poſſible ex- 
pedition. Having overtaken the rebels, the duke 
ordered that the dragoons ſhould attack them on 
foot, which order was obeyed with the utmoſt rea- 
dineſs; and, after a few vollies had been ex- 
changed, the dragoors retired to re-charge. The 
rebels miſtaking this circumſtance for a flight, 
abandoned their poſts, and ruſhing on the royal 
army; a deſperate engagement continued for 
about an hour, after which they retired behind a 
ditch, and the darkneſs of the night favouring the 


rebels, they continued their march to Penrith, 


where they were joined by the main body of their 
army. 8 25 

About ſeventy of the rebels were made priſoners 
in this ſkirmiſh, but very few of them were killed. 
Of the royal army about forty were killed or 


— wounded, among the latter of whom were colonel 


Honeywood, captain Eaft, and two other officers. 

When the rebels arrived at Penrith, a council 
of war was held, in which it was debated, whe- 
ther they ſhould return with their whole force, 
and ſurprize the cavalry under the command of 
the duke of Cumberland. This meaſure was 
warmly recommended by ſome of the moſt vio- 
« lent chieftains; but lord George Murray, and 
e the more moderate leaders, oppoſed it. They 
ce repreſented the favourable turn which their af- 


fairs had lately taken in Scotland, as a motive 


« for ſparing the lives of their men ; and they 


« urged the ſtrong probability of the duke's be-|] 


„ing joined by his infantry, before they could 
„ attack him. Influenced by theſe conſiderati- 
„ ons, they reinforced the garriſon of Carliſle, 
% and returned into Scotland *,” 


Carliſle was inyeſted by the army under the 


* One of our writers ſays, that this expedition .of the 
rebels into England, would appear incredible to poſterity, 
were not all the facts which attended it confirmed by the moſt 
unqueſtionable authority, That ſix or ſeven thouſand men, 
unprovided with horſes, magazines, and even many of them 


with arms; ſhoald march from the extremities of Scotland to | 


— 


within eighty. miles of London, through a country which 


or ENGLAND.” 


| command of the duke of Cumberland, of the 

twenty-firſt of December ; and nine days after." 
wards the garriſon, to the number of about four 
hundred men, ſurrendered at diſcretion; and the 
priſoners were diſtributed in the different priſons 
of England. „ ö 

Of all the perſons concerned in this rebellion. 
the moſt extraordinary, and perhaps the moſt dan. 
gerous, was Simon Fraſer, lord Lovat, in whom 
contradictory to all general rules, were united 
very great talents, with the ſtrongeſt propenſity 
to evil actions 7. : 3; 

The Fox man of war, which had been ſtationed 
in the road of Leith, and had been very ſervice. 
able to government, was loſt in a ſtorm, and al} 
the crew periſhed ; and not long afterwards the 
Hazard floop, which had been of fingular uſe in 
the northern ſea, was captured by the rebels, who 
fortified with her guns the harbour of Montroſe. 

By this time the Pretender, who had been join. 
ed by ſome French troops, commanded by lord 
John Drummond, and the maſter of Lovat, with 
a body of the Fraſers, beſieged the town of Stirling, 
which yielded after a very flight reſiſtance; but 
the caſtle, of which general Blakeney had the com- 
mand, made a bold and reſolute defence; and po- 
vernment now appeared to deſpiſe every effort of 
the rebel Taco oo 

General Hawley now took the command of a 
body of troops which aſſembled at Edinburgh, and 
proceeded to Linlithgow, on his way to the relief 
of Stirling-caſtle. On the following day they 
rendezvouſed at Falkirk, and three days after- 
wards © the rebels were perceived in full march 
* to attack the king's forces. The enemy had 
& taken poſſeſſion of a hill on the right, and 
« Hawley, in order to drive them from that emi- 
e nence, ſent two regiments of dragoons to at- 
ce tack them; but the firſt volley of the rebels 
© broke their ranks, and they retreated with pre- 
6 cipitation, and falling in among the infantry, 
« put them alſo in confuſion. The rebels fol- 
« lowed their, ſucceſs, and the royal army, after 
e making one irregular diſcharge, fled in the ut- 
«© moſt confuſion, leaving the field of battle, with 
« part of their tents and artillery, to the enemy. 
e It was now judged expedient to ſend a com- 
«© mander to the army in Scotland, in whom the 
& . ſoldiers could place ſome confidence; and the, 
& duke of Cumberland was choſen for this pur- 
cc poſe.” NES, 

The duke having put himſelf at the 
head of the 2 at Edinburgh, ee 
which, in the whole, confiſted of nineteen regi- 
ments of horſe and foot, (exclufive of fifteen hun- 
dred Highlanders under the command of colonel 
Campbell) began his march towards Linlithgow 
on the thirty-firſt of January; on which the re- 
bels, who had renewed the ſiege of Stirling-caſtle, 
blew up the magazines, abandoned the enterprize, 
and croſſed the Firth with a degree of precipi- 
tation, that was ſufficiently deſcriptive of ther 
terror. | 6. il ta * 

The duke, having placed his Heſſian troops in 
the fortreſſes of Sterling and Perth, proceeded 


— 


— 


hated their manners, and deteſted their cauſe; and ſhould | 
return to Scotland, without loſing above fifty men by death 
or deſertion, is equally true and aſtoniſhing. 

+ In his younger years he had been guilty of a rape upon 
a woman of quality and fortune; a crime for which he was. 
capitally convided and proſcribed, | 
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with his army to Aberdeen, where the duke of 
Gordon, the earls of Aberdeen and Finlater, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, joined the royal 
ile his royal highneſs was at Aberdeen, in 
order to reſt his wearied troops, and make pre- 
arations for his farther proceedure, a detach- 
ment of Kingſton's light horſe was ſurprized by 
the rebels, and about twenty of them put to the 
ſword ; and a fimilar fate attended ſome of the 
advanced parties of the militia, The caſtle of 
Blair was inveſted by lord George Murray, and 
Jlefended by Sir Andrew Agnew ; and a body of 
Heſſians marching to its relief, the affailants were 
compelled to retire. ik 
It will be now proper to relate, verbatim, from 
one of our hiſtorians, ſome circumſtances which 
appear among the moſt intereſting of thoſe which 
attend the hiſtory of this rebellion, On his 
royal highneſs's birth-day, the fifteenth of 
April, the royaliſts halted at Nairn. A coun- 
cil of war was now held by the rebels.; and 
they embraced a very prudent, though a very 
deſperate re ſolution, namely, to march by night 
to Nairn, and attack the king's army, whom 
« they ſuppoſed, after celebrating the duke's birth- 
« day, would be at leaſt buried in fleep, 1t not 
« jntoxicated. EB 

« There was ſome degree of plauſibility in this 
« ſcheme, and lord George Murray undertook 
te to conduct it. The rebels then lay at Cullo- 
« den; and, being obliged to take a circuit, they 
had a march of above ten miles to perform, 
before they could reach Nairn. They pro- 
ceeded, however, with admirable ſecrecy, till 
they came within three miles of the royal army, 
when, through the darkneſs of the night, one 
of their divifions loſt its way. Nevertheleſs, 
the other continued to advance within a mile 
of the king's troops, when lord George Mur- 
ray, apprehending, from the neighing of a 
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perceiving that one of their diviſions had fallen 
back, or miſtaken its way, ordered a retreat. 
The Pretender was no ſooner informed of this, 


was betrayed ; but, notwithſtanding all his re- 
monſtrances, the men wheeled about, and re- 
turned to their camp at Culloden, by eight 


* o'clock in the morning on the fixteenth.“ 


The above is ſaid to be a literal ſtate of facts, 


though it was not mentioned in the account pub- 
liſhed by authority of the battle of Culloden : and 


of the day was ina great degree owing to the fa- 
tigue which had been ſuſtained. by the rebels. 
Early in the morning of the above-mentioned 
lixteenth of April, the whole of the royal army 
marched from Nairn, and when they had' ad- 
vanced about ten miles, the advanced guards had 
a fight of the rebels at ſome diſtance, making a 
motion towards them. Hereupon the king's army 
formed in order of battle, and marched within a 
mile of the rebels, who poſted themſelves in a 


2 


* ; — 


* One of our writers ſays, „ they reſolved to await their 
Purſuers upon the plains of Culloden, a place about nine 
miles diſtant from Inverneſs, emboſomed in hills, except on 
that fide which was open to the ſea, There they drew up in 
order of battle, to the number of eight thouſand men, in 
tnree diviſions, ſypplied with ſome pieces of artillery, ill 
manned and ſerved,” - 


horſe, that their march was diſcovered, and| 


than he exclaimed. in a violent paſſion, that he 


E 


there ſeems to be little doubt, but that the ſucceſs] 
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line with Culloden-houſe, and having ſome old. 
cottages and walls for its defence *. 

About one o'clock in the afternoon the battle 
began, when the cannon of the king's army did 
dreadful execution among the rebels, while thoſe 


of the latter were almoſt unſerviceable, 
A 5 
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| “ Impa- 
tient of this fire, the front line advanced to the 
charge, and about five hundred of the clans 
attacked the duke's left wing, with their uſual 
impetuoſity. One regiment was difordered by 
the weight of this column ; but two battalions 
advancing from the ſecond line, ſupported the 
firſt, and ſoon put a ſtop to their career, by a 
{mart fire that killed a great number. At the. 
ſame time Kingſton's and Hawley's horſe pulled 
down the park-wall that covered their flank, 
and falling in among them ſword in hand, to- 
tally routed them.” | 
The French troops on the left did not fire a ſhot 
during the engagement, and afterwards ſurren— 
dered themſelves priſoners of war. An entire 
body of the rebels marched off the field in order, 
while the reſt were routed with great ſlaughter, no 
leſs than three thouſand killed or wounded, hav- 
ing fallen in the action and purſuit. Exaſperated 
by former loſſes and diſgraces, the king's troops 
had been ſtimulated to a degree of reſentment that 
ſeemed to border on barbarity, and hence aroſe 
ſo great a carnage. Of the royal troops there 
were flain on the field of battle about three hun- 
dred perſons, among whom the principal was lord 
Robert Kerr, fon to the marquis of Lothian. 
The earl of Kilmarnock was made priſoner on 
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the ſpot, and lord Balmerino ſurrendered himſelf 


within a few days, and his example was followed 

by the marquis of Tullibardine . | 
The battle was no ſooner ended; than the duke 

of Cumberland proceeded to, and took poſſeſſion 


of Inverneſs, after which he marched to Fort Au- 


guſtus, and when moſt of the clans and chief- 
tains had made their ſubmiſhon to him, he return- 
ed to London, where he was received with de- 
monſtrations of joy more eafily to be conceived . 
than expreſſed. | Gs > 

Impartiality obliges us to inſert the obſervation 
of a celebrated writer, on occaſion of the battle 
above-mentioned. He ſays, that civil war is 
in itſelf terrible, but more ſo when heightened 
by unneceſſary cruelty. How guilty ſoever an 
ce enemy may be, it is the duty of a brave ſoldier 
to remember, that he is only to fight an op- 
poſer, and not a ſupplicant. 'The victory was 
in every reſpect decifive, and humanity to the 
conquered would have rendered it glorious, 
But little mercy was ſhewn here: the conque- 
rors were ſeen to refuſe quarter to the wounded, 
the unarmed, and the defenceleſs: ſome were 
ſlain who were only excited by curiofity to be- 
come ſpectators of the combat, and ſoldiers 
were ſeen. to anticipate the baſe employment of 
the executioner. The duke, immediately after 
the action, ordered fix and thirty deſerters to 
be executed: the conquerors ſpread terror 
wherever they came; and, after a ſhort ſpace, 
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+ Among the priſoners were four ladies, who had been 


| very inſtrumental in procuring friends to the Pretender ; and 
one of them in particular, the lady Mackintoſh, though her 


huſband was at that time an officer in the king's army, had 
compelled great numbers of her clan to take part with the 
rebels. | | . = 
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te the whole country round was one dreadful ſcene | 


« of plunder, ſlaughter, and deſolation; juſtice 
& was forgotten, and vengeance aſſumed the 
& name.“ | 

After the battle, the young Pretender held a 
conference with ſome of his own partizans ; but 
finding his affairs deſperate, he adviſed each to 


conſult his own fafety. He fled with a captain 


of Fitz-Jarnes's cavalry, and when their horſes 
were fatigued, they alighted, and wandeted ſepa- 
rately about the country, a wretched ſpectator of 
thoſe horrors which his ill-directed ambition had 
occaſioned. 

& fimilitude between his adventures, and thoſe 
cc of Charles the Second, upon his eſcape from 
Worceſter. He ſometimes found refuge in 
caves and cottages, and dependent on the 
wretched natives, who could pity, but not re- 
lieve him. Sometimes he lay in foreſts, with 
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by the troops of the conqueror, as there was a 
reward of thirty thouſand pounds offered for 
taking him, dead or alive. Sheridan, an Iriſh 
adventurer, was the perſon who kept moſt faith- 
fully by him, and inſpired him with courage 
to ſupport ſuch incredible hardſhips. He had 
occaſion, in the courſe of his concealments, to 
truſt his life to the fidelity of above fifty indi- 
viduals, whoſe veneration for his family pre- 
vailed over their avatice. , 

„One day, having walked from morning till 
& night, he ventured to enter a houſe, the owner 
* of which he well knew was attached to the op- 
& poſite party. As he entered, he addrefled the 
« maſter of the houſe in the following manner: 
The ſon of your king comes to beg a little 
bread and a few cloaths. I know your preſent 
attachment to my adverſaries, but I believe 
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fidence, or to take advantage of my diſtreſſed 


time been my only covering: you may proba- 
bly reſtore them to me one day, when I ſhall be 
ſeated on the throne of Great-Britain *. The 
maſter of the houſe was touched with pity at 
his diſtreſs ; he aſſiſted him as far as he was 
able, and never divulged the ſecret.” 
For four months did the young Chevalier thus 
wander, in a moſt dreary country, frequently 
hemmed routid by his purſuers, but ſtill happy 
enough to eſcape them when the danger was the 
moſt imminent, though he ſuſtained a ſeries of 
hardſhips and calamities almoſt unexampled. At 
length, on the tenth of Auguſt, a French frigate, 
called the Bellona, of Nantz, which had been 
hired by his adherents, arrived in the harbour of 
Lochnanach, in which he embarked, and was 
landed in ſafety at Roſeau, near Morlaix in France. 
We have a very ſtriking picture of his appear- 
ance at the time of his embarkation, drawn by 
the pen of a very elegant writer. He was clad 
& in a ſhort coat of black frize, threadbare, over 
« which was a common Highland plaid, girt 
« round him by a belt, from whence pended a 
£ piſtol and a dagger. He had not been ſhifted 
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* Allowing this tale to be genuine, as we are inclined to 
believe it is, it proves the Pretender to have been a very 
weak man: for what reaſonable expectation could he have 


of being ſeated on the throne of Great-Britain, immediately 


«© There is (fays Dr. Goldſmith) a ftriking 


one or two companions, continually purſued 


you have ſufficient honour not to abuſe my con- 


* by Sullivan and Sheridan, two Iriſh adhere 


ſituation. Take theſe rags that have for ſome | 


— 


hold any converſation with him. I aſſured her, my 


4 for many weeks; his eye was hollow, bis vit. 
age wan, and his conſtitution greatly impaired 
* by famine and fatigue. He was accompanicd 
* who had ſhared all his calamities, together atk 
« Cameron of Lochiel and his brother, and a feu 
ce other exiles.” The ſhip in which they ſaileg 
had been chaſed by two Engliſh men of war, but 
eſcaped. 

Having thus ſeen how the Pretender eſcaped to 
the continent, it may not be unpleaſing to be ac. 
quainted with the manner in which he is now re. 
ceived at Rome, and of his character; and this 
will be the more agreeable, as the account was 
written by a lady +, and may be depended on as 
authentic. | 
Recent account of the perſon tiled in England, 
« The Pretender,” and in Rome, © Il Re,” or 
the king. ; 8 

« 1 told you in this letter, that we paſſed part 
of yeſterday evening at the ducheſs of Bracciano's; 
as we were there early; before much company was 
arrived, ſhe was ſo obliging as to enter into a par- 
ticular converſation with me. We were ſeated on 
a ſopha, when one of the gentlemen in waiting en- 
tered, and announced Il Re.” As there were 
many rooms to. paſs before this perſonage could 
appear, ſhe ſeized that opportunity to deſire me 
upon no account to ſpeak to, or take the leaſt no- 
tice of him, as it was not only what ſhe infiſted 
upon in her houſe, but that it was the pope's de. 
fire that no ſtranger, particularly Engliſh, ſhould 


principles were diametrically oppoſite to thoſe of 
the Stuart family and their party; adding more 
of the like ſort: hut I concluded with ſaying, 
that, if he ſpoke to me, I could not, as a gen- 
tlewoman, refrain from anſwering him, confider- 
ing him only in the light of a gentieman, and 
ſhould treat him as I would do any other foreigner 
or native, with that general civility requiſite on 
ſuch occafions ; ſhe ſtill inſiſted upon my not an- 
ſwering, ſhould he ſpeak to me, with which I re- 
fuſed to comply: I think I was right: my rea- 
ſons were theſe: I knew before, that no gentle- 
man of the Britiſh empire make themſelves known 
to him, but on the contrary avoid it, except ſuch 
as declare themſelves diſaffected to the preſent 
royal family; at leaſt, ſo it is underſtood at Rome, 
I had alſo heard, that he politely avoided embar- 
raſfing them by throwing himſelf in their way: 
but, as I am not a man, it ſtruck me as very f- 
diculous for me, a woman, not to reply to the 
Pretender, if he ſpoke to me, as ſuch a caution 
would bear the appearance of paſſing my ſelf for 
being of political conſequence ; added to theſe 
conſiderations, I had great curioſity to ſee him, 
and hear him ſpeak. Put to return; he entered, 
and, bowing very politely to the company, ad- 
vanced to the individual ſopha on which I was 
placed with the ducheſs of Bracciano, and ſeated 
himſelf by me, having previouſly made me 3 
particular bow, which I returned with a low cut 
ſey ; he endeavoured to enter into converfſation 
with me, which he effected by addreſſing himſelf 
equally to the ducheſs, another lady, and myſeli; 


— 


after his defeat ? But he does not ſeem to have known, that 
he was all this while a dupe to the artifices of France. . 
+ Mrs. Miller. This account is taken from that lady“ 


letters from Italy, publiſked in the year 1776. 4 
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Tun HIS T. ORA oF ENGLAN P. 


at laſt he addrefſed himſelf to me in particular, 
and aſked me how many days ſince my arrival at 
Rome, how long I ſhould ſtay, and ſeveral ſuch 
queſtions. This converſation paſſed in French 
what diſtreſſed me was how to ſtile him—I had 
but a moment for reflection; it ſtruck me that 
Mon Prince (though the common appellation as 
in France to every ſtranger whoſe rank as a prince 
is the moſt dubious). would not come well 
from me, as it might admit of a double ſenſe in 
an uncandid mind—Highneſs was equally impro- 
per; ſo I hit upon what! thought a middle courſe, 
and called him Mon Siegneur. I wiſhed to ſhort- 
en the converſation, for all on a ſudden he ſaid 
'« ſpeak Engliſh, madam.“ Before I could reply, 
the dutcheſs of Monte Libretti came up, and 
ulled me by the fleeve ; I went with her to the 
card-table where ſhe was going to play : I declined | 
playing, not being perfect in the games, beſides, 
you know TI hate cards, At my departure, I took 
leave of the ducheſs of Bracciano (agreeable to 
the cuſtom) and the chevalier, who played at her 
table, officiouſly civil, rofe up, and wiſhed me a 
good night, He is naturally above the middle fize, 
but ſtoops exceſſively ; he appears bloated and red 
in the face, his countenance heavy and ſleepy, 
which is attributed to his having given into exceſs | 
of drinking; but when a young man, he muſt have 
been eſteemed handſome. His complexion is of 
the fair tint, his eyes blue, his hair light brown, 
and the contour of his face is a long oval; he is 
by no means thin, has a noble preſence, and a 
raceful manner; his dreſs was ſcarlet, laced with 
a broad gold lace ; he wears the blue ribband out- 
fide of his coat, from which pends a cameo 
(antique) as large, as the palm of my hand; and 


zot 


martie, and the lord Balmerino. 'Theſe noblemen 
were brought to trial before their peers in'Weſt- 
minſter, the lord chancellor preſiding as lord high 
ſteward on that ſolemn occaſion. | 
Kilmarnock and Cromattie pleaded guilty, and 
in the moſt pathetic manner recommended them- 
ſelves to the royal clemency. Balmerino pleaded 
not guilty, and demied having been at Carliſle at 
the time mentioned in the indictment ; but this 
plea was over-ruled; he then moved a point of law 
in arreſt of judgment, and was permitted to be 
heard by his counſel : but neither did this plea a- 
vail him, and he received ſentence of death with 
the other two unfortunate noblemen. The life of 
Cromartie was ſpared, in conſideration of his hav- 
ing a very numerous family; and in Auguſt fol- 
Pings the other two were beheaded on Tower- 
3 5 
Lord Kilmarnock was a man of conſiderable 
accompliſhments, and had been of revolution prin» 
ciples. His reaſons for engaging in the rebellion, 
are ſaid to have, been "hs partly in the nar- 
rowneſs of his circumſtances, and partly in reſent- 
ment to government for his having been deprived 
of a penſion which had been ſome time paid him. 
Dr. Foſter, an eminent diſſenting miniſter, attend- 
ed him after conviction, and even to the ſcaffold. 
& Kilmarnock, either convinced of his errors, or 
e flattered to the laſt with the hopes of pardon, 
“declared a conſciouſneſs of his crimes, and pro- 
5“ fefled his repentance“.“ 
The behaviour of Balmerino was widely differ- 
ent from that of Kilmarnock, though not ſuch as 
ſome of his enemies have repreſented. He by no 
means diſdained to have accepted a pardon ; but 
finding he could not entertain any reaſonable hopes 
wears the ſame garter and motto as thoſe of || of it, he prepared himſelf for death with the moſt 
St, George in England: upon the whole, he has || becoming fortitude. As the priſoners left the 
a melancholic and mortified appearance. Two Tower, the proper officers ſaid, as uſual, © God 
gentlemen conſtantly attend him: they are of Iriſh || © ſave king George; which Kilmarnock repeated 
extraction, and Roman Catholics you may be || ina low voice; but Balmerino, flill true to his prin- 
ſure. This evening, after quitting the cardjnal's, || ciples, cried out aloud, “ Gad fave king James.“ 
we were at the princeſs Paleſtrine's converſazione, We are told of Balmerino, that “ the moſt accu- 
where he was alſo. He addreſſed me as politely || ** rate obſervers. could not diſcover in his eye or 
as the evening before. The princeſs deſired me4| © geſture, the ſmalleſt ſymptoms of concern, much 10 
to fit by her; ſhe played with him: he aſked me, it ee ſeſs of fear: but he was ſofar from being inſenſi- i ft 
I underſtood the game of Tarrocchi, (what they || ble, that he was ſeen to check his natural boldneſs, | | 
were about to play at); I anſwered in the nega-“ leſt the ſpectators ſhould think it indecent,” _ 100 
tive ; upon which, taking the pack in his hands, Lord Lovat having by this time been taken 14 
he deſired to know if I had ever ſeen ſuch odd || with Murray of Broughton, they were brought pri- | 
cards: I replied that they were very odd indeed: he || ſoners to London; and as the conduct of Lovat 
then, diſplaying them, ſaid, Here is every thing || had been atrocious in the higheſt degree, it was re- 
in the world to be found in theſe cards, the ſun, || ſolved that he ſhould be proſecuted with the ut- 
the moon, the ſtars ; and here, ſays he, (ſhewing || moſt rigour ; and, in order to do this effectually, 
me a card, is the pope; here is the devil, and || it was determined to admit Murray an evidence 
added, there is but one of the trio wanting, and || for the crown. ,. . 
you know who that ſhould be.” I was ſo amazed, || Lovat had acted with ſuch ſuperlative cunning, 
ſo aſtoniſhed, though he ſpoke this laſt in a laugh- || that the government could not proceed againſt him 
ing, good-humoured manner, that I did not know || by indictment, as they had againſt the other lords: 
which way to look; and as to a reply, I made the commons were therefore obliged to impeach 
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none, but avoided cultivating converſation as much 


as poſſible, left he ſhould give the converſation a 
political turn.” 

While the Pretender was conſulting his perſo- 
nal ſafety in Scotland, preparations were making 
in England for the trial of many of his adherents. 
Bills of high treaſon were found in the county of 
Surry, againſt the earls of Kilmarnock and Cro- 


— 


p The enemies of Dr. Foſter pretended, that he had all along 
ne, his lordſhip with hopes of a pardon, provided he kept 
"P mus appearance of penitence to the laſt: and Kilmarnock 


42 


* 


| 


him before the peers. He was allowed to receive 
the. rents of his eſtate, in the ſame manner as if 


| there had not been any charge againſt him : and 


when he was brought to the bar of the houſe; 
counſel and ſolicitors were aſſigned him: ſo that 
he was treated with a degree of indulgence, which 
the duplicity of his conduct had ſcarcely me- 
rited. 3 
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** 
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| raiſing his head after it was laid on the block, and looking 
round on the ſpectators, ſeemed to give ſome countenance to 


| this calumnious report. 
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Mr. Murray behaved in the moſt candid man- 
ner, explaining the origin and progreſs of the re- 
bellion ; and by his evidence, together with that of 
others, and ſeveral cottoborating eircumſtances, 
the guilt of the priſoner was proved beyond a 
doubt. | | 

Lord Lovat offered ſeveral pleas iti extenuation 
of his crime, among which the moſt remarkable 


was, that he had received numerous favours from | 
the late king: but this he was told, was an ag=| 


ravation of his crime, and he was ſentenced to 
death, without one diffenting voice, After he was 


remanded to the Tower, he made ſome farther ef- 


forts to ſave His life; but finding them ineffec- 
tual, he diſcovered his natural diſpoſition ; and we 
are told, he avowed himſelf a Jacobite and a Papiſt. 


When brought to the ſcaffold, he ſurveyed the 
croud attentively, examined the axe, and died | 


with great intrepidity : but his ſufferings did very 
little honour to his cauſe, 

ce Charles Ratcliffe, Eſq; commonly called 
&« of Derwentwater, who had been taken in a ſhip 


c bound to Scotland, was beheaded on the eighth | 
the | 


ec of December, in conſequence of a rule of t 
© court of King's-Bench, for being concerned in 
* the rebellion in the year 171 5, ſentence of death 
« having at that time paſſed againſt him.“ 
Courts of judicature were opened in Southwark, 
and in the north of England, for the trials of the 
rebels of inferior conſequence. Seventeen were 
hanged, drawn and quartered, at Kennington com- 
mon, near London. Eleven ſuffered in the fame 
manner at York, and nine at Carliſle : a few ob- 
tained the king's pardon; and of the common 
men, a conſiderable number were tranſported to 


America. © Thus ended (fays one of our writers) | 


cc the laſt efforts of the family of the Stuarts for 
ce re- aſcending the throne; dictated by youth and 
c preſumption, and conducted without art or re- 
« ſolution.“ 1 2 8 
| is year was diſtinguiſhed by the 
A.D. 1747. ſucceſs > the naval 1 . Great-Bri- 
tain in the Weſt Indies. Fort Louis, on the ſouth 
fide of Hiſpaniola, ſurrendered to a ſquadron of 


eight ſhips and two frigates, under the command || 


of rear-admiral Knowles. He afterwards made a 
fruitleſs attempt on St. Jago in the iſland of Cuba; 
on which he returned to Jamaica, much chagrin- 
ed at the difappointment, which he attributed 
to the miſconduct of captain Dent: but a court- 
c martial, which was afterwards held in England, 
« to enquire into the conduct of that gentleman, 
_ « acquitted him with honour.” 

In September admiral Knowles cruiſing off the 
Havannah, with ſeven ſhips of the line, attacked 
a Spaniſh ſquadron of nearly equal force, and took 
two of the principal ſhips, after an engagement of 
ſix hours; but the reſt eſcaped into the Havannah. 
In this inſtance the admiral again charged ſome of 
his captains with miſconduct, two of whom were 
cenſured by a court-martial in England : nor did 
the admiral himſelf eſcape, without being repri- 
manded for ſome neglects during the action. This 
matter gave riſe to a kind of party quarrel among 
the officers of the admiral's ſquadron, during which 
a duel was fought in Hyde Park between the cap- 
tains Innes and Clark, and the former being ſhot, 
ſoon after expired. It appearing, however, that 
the deceaſed gave the challenge, captain Clark 
received his majeſty's pardon. 

The Britiſh cruiſers were ſo diligent and ſucceſs- 
ful..in the courſe of this year, that they captured 


earl! 


no leſs than fix hundted and fort 
the French and Spaniards, | 
The new parliament aſſembled on the tenth of 
November, when the ſupplies for the enſuing year 
amounted to upwards of eight millions five hun. 
dred thouſand pounds; fix millions and a half or 
which were raiſed on a loan by ſubſcription, charge. 
able on a new ſubſidy of poundage exacted from 
all merchandize imported into Great-Britain, which 
was ſubſcribed for immediately upon opening the 
books ; and above two millions more were offered : 
an inconteſtable proof that the national credit Wie 
wholly unimpaired. The remaining part of the 
money was raiſed by a million taken from the fink. 
ing fund, the malt duty, and continuing the land- 
tax at four ſhillings in the pound. 
The parliament rifing on the thir- | 
teenth of May, his majeſty informed D. 1748; 
both houſes, that the preliminaries of a general peace 
| were actually ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle by the mi. 
niſters of Great-Britain, France and the United 
| Provinces; and that a general reſtitution of the con. 
queſts made during the war, was the bafis of this 
accommodation, Immediately after the proroga- 
tion, his majeſty nominated a regency and ſet out 
for Germany. In the month of Mareh; the duke 
of Cumberland afſembled the allied forces in the 
neighbourhood of Breda: but notwithſtanding the 
great promiſes of the United Provinces and the 
court of Vienna, the troops they ſent into the field 
did not exceed one hundred and ten thoufand men, 
The French army being greatly ſuperior, inveſted 
Maeſtricht without oppofition, and on the third of 
April opened their trenches before that place. 
The garriſon was compoſed of Imperial and 
Dutch troops, commanded by the baron D'Aylva, 
who maintained a brave defence, Though the 
befiegers were annoyed with repeated ſallies, they 
continued their approaches with indefatigable 
perſeverance. They attacked the covered way, 
and after an obſtinate conteſt, in which they loſt 
two thouſand men, effected a lodgment : but the 
bravery of the garriſon compelled them, on the fol- 
lowing day, to abandon the poſt they had gained. 
But theſe hoſtilities were interrupted, by the 
figning of the preliminary articles at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. It was agreed by the plenipotentiaries, 
that for the honour of the army of his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty, the town of Maeſtricht ſhould be 
ſurrendered to his general, on condition that it 
ſhould be reſtored with all the magazines and ar- 
tillery, On the third of May he accordingly en- 
tered the town, and the garriſon marched out with 
all the honours of war. | | 
By this time thirty-ſeven thouſand Ruſſian aux- 
iliaries had arrived in Moravia, and on the twen- 
ty-ſeventh of May they were reviewed by their Im- 
perial majeſties. 75 
Hence they marched to the confines of Franco- 
nia, where they were ordered to halt. The king 
of France declaring, that if the Ruſſians proceeded 
any farther, he would deſtroy the fortifications of 
Maeſtricht and Bergen-op-zoom, the matter was 
referred to the plenipotentiaries, who figned a 
convention, purporting that the Ruffians ſhould 
return to their own country, and that an equal 
| number of the French troops ſhould be diſbanded. 
The ſeaſon being far advanced, the Ruſſians 
had taken up their winter quarters in Bohemia 
and Moravia, before they received notice to fe- 
turn; but in the ſpring, they marched back to Li. 
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vonia. In the mean time, thirty-ſeven thouſand 
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French troops were recalled from Flanders into 
Picardy ; and the two armies remained inactive, 
till the conclufion of the defenſive treaty of peace. 
The ſuſpenfion of arms was proclaimed in the 
capitals belonging to the ſeveral contracting 
owers; orders to abſtain from hoſtilities were 
tranſmitted to the ſeveral naval commanders in 
the different quarters of the globe, and a com- 
- munication of trade and commerce was opened be- 
tween the contracting powers: 

By the defenſive treaty, which was concluded 
at Aix-la-Chapelle on the ſeventh of October, it 
was covenanted by the contracting parties, that 
all priſoners ſhould be mutually releaſed without 
ranſom, and all conqueſts be reſtored ; that the 
duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, 
ſhould be ceded as a ſettlement to the infant Don 
Philip, and the male heirs of his body : but in 
caſe of his aſcending the throne of Spain, or the 
Two Sicilies, or his dying without male iſſue, 
that they ſhould revert to the houſe of Auſtria 
that the king of England ſhould, immediately 
after the ratification of this treaty, ſend two perſons 
of diſtinction to refide in France, as hoſtages, un- 
til reſtitution ſnould be made of Cape-Breton, and 
all the other conqueſts made by his Britannic ma- 
jeſty in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies before and after 


figning the preliminaries ; that the affiento con- | 


tract, with the articles of the annual ſhip, ſhould 
be confirmed for four years, during which the 
enjoyment of that privilege had been ſuſpend- 
ed ſince the commencement of the late war; 
that Dunkirk ſhould remain fortified on the 
land fide, and towards the fea remain as ſtipu- 
lated by former treaties All the eontract- 
ing powers became guarantees to the king of 
Pruffia for the duchy of Sileſia, and the county 
of Glatz, as he poſſeſſed them at preſent ; and 
they likewiſe engaged to maintain the empreſs 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia, in the poſſeſ- 
fion of her hereditary dominions, according to the 
pragmatic ſanction. The other articles regarded 
the time and forms fixed for the mutual reſtituti- 
ons, &c. | | 

Thus, after an immenſe expence of blood and 
treaſure, was concluded a war, in which England 
and France, the principal parties, gained nothing 
but experience of each others ſtrength and re- 
ſources. France was convinced, that the riches 
of England were greater than ſhe had imagined ; 
and Great-Britain became perſuaded, that France, 
acting in the Low Countries, and within the li- 
mits of her own territories, was almoſt irreſiſtible. 

The king having returned to England, the 
parliament met on the twenty- ninth of November, 
His majeſty informed the houſes, that the defini- 
ve treaty had been ſigned by all the parties con- 
cerned in the late war; that he had made the moſt 
effectual proviſion for ſecuring the rights and in- 
tereſts of his ſubjects, and for procuring to his 
allies the beſt terms that the ſituation of affairs 
would admit. His majeſty requeſted the com- 
mons to grant him ſuch ſupplies, as ſhould appear 
to be neceſſary for the ſervice of the enſuing year; 
and obſerved, that thoſe valiant men who had glo- 
nouſly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of 
tneir country, were proper objects of the favour 
and protection of parliament ;. and he hoped they 
would confider it as their duty, to direct their at- 
*cntion towards the cultivation of the arts of peace, 
and the advancement of trade and commerce. 


la conſequence of this addreſs, both houſes 


| 


th 


preſented loyal addrefles to his majeſty : but that 
of the commons did not paſs without a ſtrong 
oppoſition; 1 

Some young gentlemen of Oxford 


being accuſed of divers treaſonable &; P. 174 


practices, and in particular with having drank the 
health of the Pretender, the vice- chancellor, heads 
of houſes, and proctors of the univerſity, pub- 
liſhed a declaration, expreſſive of their abhorrence 


of all kinds of ſeditious practices; declaring their 


reſolution, to puniſh all offenders to the utmoſt ri- 
gour of the ſtatutes ; and containing peremptory 
orders, for the better regulation of the univerſity; 
Notwithſtanding the above ſalutary regulations, 
the government cauſed the delinquents to be taken 
into cuſtody by 4 meſſenger of ſtate; and two of 
them being brought to trial in the court of King's 
Bench, and found guilty on the moſt indiſputable 
evidence, they were ſenteticed to walk through 
the courts of Weſtminſter, with a paper on their 
toreheads denoting their offence, to pay a fine of 
five nobles each, to be impriſoned for two years, 
and to find ſecurity for their good behaviour for 
ſeven years, after the expiration of the term of 
their impriſonment: | | 
On account of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
great rejoicings were made throughout England, 
France; and Holland; and indeed, the magnifi- 
cence and expence with which this peace was ce- 


lebrated by all the powers who had been engaged 


in the war, was an inconteſtible proof of the ſa- 


tisfaction they experienced upon the concluſion of 
hoſtilities: 


(his preſent majeſty) the margrave of Anſpach, 
the dukes of Bedford and Leeds, and the earls of 
Granville and Albermarle, were elected knights 
of the Garter; and on the twenty-ſixth of the 
fame month, Sir Peter Warren, Sir Edward 
Hawke, Sir Charles Howard, Sir Charles Amyand 
Poulet, Sir John Mordaunt, and Sir John Sack- 
ville, were inſtalled knights of the Bath, in Henry 
the Seventh's chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey. 

Several eminent perſonages died in the courſe 
of this year, among whom were Charles Seymour, 
duke of Somerſet, John, duke of Montague, Rich- 
ard Temple, viſcount Cobham, John Lindſay, 
earl of Crawford, admiral Sir John Norris, and 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. 

Murders and robberies were now ſo frequent in 
London and Weſtminſter, and their vicinities, that 
a proclamation was iſſued, offering a reward of 
one hundred pounds, over and above all other re- 
wards, to be paid by the lords of the Treaſury, 
for the diſcovery of every murderer or robber, in 
London or Weſtminſter, or within five miles 
thereof, who ſhould be brought to conviction. 
Deſperate riots alſo prevailed at this time through- 
out the kingdom; and theſe diſorders were indiſ- 
putably in conſequence of the great number of 
men lately diſcharged from the navy and army, 
who were deſtitute of all legal means of obtaining 
ſubſiſtence. The moſt deſperate riot happened at 
Briſtol, where great numbers of people from Glou- 
ceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire affembled, and cut 
down turnpikes, and committed innumerable other 
outrages. At ng fix troops of dragoons be- 
ing ſent to oppoſe the inſurgents, they ſoon diſ- 
perſed, and the public tranquillity was again re- 
ſtored. 


His majeſty opened the ſeſſion of parliament on 
the ſixteenth of November, with a ſpeech, where- 
in 
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On the twenty-ſecond of June, prince George; | 
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in he obſerved, that it was with peculiar ſatisfac- 


tion he met them, at a time when the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace had been productive of a flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of trade and commerce, and a confide- 
rable advance of public credit ; events that could 
not fail to prove a lafting foundation for an in- 
creaſe of ſtrength, and the general proſperity of his 
kingdoms ; and he concluded with an affurance, 
that it was his firm reſolution to exert his utmoſt 
endeavours, to ſecure his ſubjects in the full enjoy- 
ment of all the bleſſings of peace, and religiouſly 
to adhere to all the treaties in which he had en- 
gaged. cog. | 
In conſequence of his majeſty's gracious ſpeech, 
both houſes preſented to him loyal addrefles ; and 
the commons then proceeded, to-a confideration of 
the eſtimates for the enſuing year. | 
On the eighth of February, between 
twelve and one o'clock in the after- 
noon, the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and 
their vicinities, were terribly alarmed by a ſhock 
of an earthquake, by which ſeveral chimnies were 
thrown down; and the noiſe occaſioned by the 


A. 1750. 


fall of theſe into the ſtreets, and upon the roofs 
| ſhort time after, their royal highneſles vifited 


of the houſes, added to the great agitation of the 


waters in many places, proved exceedingly alarm- || 
reception was equally reſpectful and affectionate. 
| The firſt veſſels laden with herrings, caught off 


ing. | 

A ſecond ſhock, more ſevere than the former, 
was felt at half an hour after five o'clock in the 
morning of the eighth of March; and this was 
accompanied by a hollow ruſtling noiſe, ſeem- 
ingly as if cauſed by the wind; but providentially, 
the damage ſuſtained both by this and the former 
thock, was not conſiderable. For ſome time pre- 


eeding the laſt ſhock, a continual, though confuſed | 


lightning was obſerved, and till within a few 
minutes of its being felt, the flaſhes, which were 
very ſtrong, did not fubſide. | 


This earthquake was felt in many parts of Eſ- 
fex, Kent, and Surry, and almoſt throughout } 
Middleſex ; and the panic which univerſally pre- 
vailed 1n the four counties, was greatly increaſed, | 


by the enthufiaſtic declamations of a fanatic ſol- 
dier, who pretended to propheſy, that on the 
eighth of April, a third ſhock of an earthquake 


would lay the cities of London and Weſtminſter | 
and concluded with exhorting the parliament to 
| perſevere in a ſyſtem of unanimity, to adopt the 
Fneceflary meaſures for improving the trade and 


ma common deſtruction. 

In after ages (ſays an admired author) it 
will ſcarcely be believed, that on the evening 
of the eighth of April, the open fields that ſkirt 
the metropolis, were filled with an incredible 
number of people, aſſembled in chairs, chaiſes, 
and coaches, as well as on foot, who waited in 
the moſt fearful ſuſpence, until morning, and 
the return of day diſproved the truth of 


niſhed: they returned to their reſpective habi- 
tations in a tranſport of joy: they were ſoon 
reconciled to their abandoned vices, which they 


* once more bade defiance to the vengeance of 
„„ .. Ul 
The inhabitants of Gofport, Portſmouth, and 


the Ifle of Wight, were greatly alarmed and ter- 


the dreadful prophecy. Then their fears va- | | 
{the conſideration of a caſe of a moſt intereſting 


ſeemed to reſume with redoubled affection, and 
| of the lords of the admiralty, his ſeat in parlia- 
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On the twelfth of April, his majeſty, after 
thanking the commons for their liberality in grant. 
ing the ſupplies, and their attention to the gene- 
ral welfare of the kingdom, prorogued the par- 
liament; a ſhort time after which he appointed a 
regency, and ſet out to viſit his dominions in 
Germany. 

A peſtilential fever prevailing among the pri. 
ſoners in Newgate, it was conveyed to the ſeſſions- 
houſe in the Old Bailey, where the infection 
ſeized and proved fatal to a great number of per- 
ſons, particularly Sir Samuel Pennant, the lorg. 
mayor; Sir Daniel! Lambert, knight and alder- 
man; Sir Thomas Abney, one of the judges of 


the court of Common Pleas; Mr. Clark, a baron 
of the Exchequer; many of the lawyers who at- 


tended the ſeffions ; the greateſt part of the jury. 


men, and many other perſons who caſually hap. 
pened to be preſent. 


In July the prince and princeſs of Wales, and 


the lady Auguſta, afterwards princeſs of Brun. 
wic, made a tour into the weſt of England, in 


every part of which they were received with 


marks of the higheſt honour and reſpect; and a 
Southampton and the Iſle of Wight, where their 


Shetland, by the buſſes of the newly incorporated 
ſociety of the Free Britiſh Fiſhery, arrived ſoon 
after Midſummer. Py 

In November, his. majeſty returned 4 1 
from Germany, and on the ſeventeentin 175% 
of January, he opened the ſeffion of parliament, 
in a ſpeech, informing both houſes, that he had 
engaged in a treaty with the court of Spain, 


| whereby an amicable compromiſe was effected with 
regard to ſuch particular differences as could not 


be adjuſted by a general treaty : he alſo ſaid, that, 
in conjunction with the Empreſs. queen, and the 
States General, he had negociated a treaty with 
the elector of Bavaria, and that both the treaties 
ſhould be ſubmitted to their inſpection. His 


| majeſty repreſented all the contracting powers in 


the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, as unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to preſerve the general peace of Europe; 


commerce. of the kingdom, and putting the laws 
againſt the diſturbers of the public tranquillity 


| into effectual execution. 


In conſequence of the above ſpeech, loyal 
and affectionate addreſſes were preſented to his 


majeſty by both houſes of parliament; after which, 


the attention of the commons was engroſſed by 


and delicate nature. Lord Trentham, eldeſt ſon 
of the earl of Gower, having, in the courſe of 
the preceding ſeſſion, accepted of the place of one 


ment of courſe became vacated ; and having again 
declared himfelf a candidate to repreſent Wel- 
minſter, he was powerfully oppoſed by Sir George 


rified by the ſhock of an earthquake on the eigh- | Vandeput, whoſe cauſe was warmly eſpouſed by 
recfithy'vf March, between five and fix o'clock in || the prince of Wales, and all thoſe who aſſumed 
the Evening. This dreadful calamity alfo viſited |} the name of independent electors. 


ſeveral other parts of Europe, particularly France || A circumſtance occurred at this time, which 


and Germany: the iſland of Cerigo, in the Ar- 
chipelago, was almoſt deſtroyed by a terrible con- 
vulfion of nature, and upwards: of two-thouſand 
of its inhabitants loft their lives, 


proved exceedingly injurious to his lordſhip' in- 
tereſt, A company of French players having ob- 
tained permiſſion to exhibit in the Little Theatre 


in the Haymarket, their performance 


proved 10 


_ diſguſting 
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diſguſting to the audience, that they firſt hiſſed, 
and then pelted them. Some young noblemen 
and gentlemen intereſted themſelves in behalf of 
the foreigners, and were fo imprudent as to draw 
their ſwords upon the audience; and it was af- 
frmed in print, and even certified by affidavit, 


that lord Trentham was among the number of 


theſe incautious advocates for the French come- 
dians. Though the truth of this allegation was 
in a ſhort time fully diſproved, the accuſation 
operated greatly to the prejudice of his lordſhip's 
Intereſt with the electors; but notwithſtanding 
this, upon caſting up the poll-books, a majority 
appeared in his fayour ; whereupon his adverſary 
demanded a ſcrutiny, which was readily granted 
by the returning officer. . 

Every art of deceit and engine of violence, was 
employed to eſtabliſh and overturn the validity of 
votes on both fides. The party in favour of Sir 
George was the moſt noiſy and violent; and 
during the whole election, the high-bailiff ap- 
peared to be moſt in their favour ; a circumſtance 
that gave him a degree of credit and authority 
with the populace, which enabled him to conduct 
the buſipeſs with more regularity than he would 
otherwife have been able to do. | 
In conſequence of an information, that the 
high-bailiff had been interrupted in the execution 
of his office, he was ordered to attend the houſe 
of commons, where he was ſtrictly charged, that 
if he ſhould be again interrupted 1n the execution 
of his duty, he ſhould give immediate informa- 
tion againſt the offenders. The high-bailiff con- 
tinued to execute his office with the utmoſt cir- 
cumſpection, prudence, and moderation; but all 
his endeavours proved inſufficient to appeaſe the 
clamours of Sir George's party, who uttered many 
inſolent expreſſions, of which the other party 
threatened to complain to the houſe of com- 
mons. 


This conteſt was ſupported during the whole | 


ſeſſion ; and the receſs of parliament was no ſooner 
announced by the firing of the Tower guns, than 
Mr. Crowle, one of Sir George Vandeput's coun- 


ſel, told the other candidate, that all his threats | 
were now but bruta fulmina, as the authority of | 


the houſe was wholly extinct.” | 

The expectations of both parties were now 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch ; but the friends of Sir 
George were thrown into the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, 
when the high-bailiff returned lord Trentham, 
Two petitions were preſented to the houſe againſt 
this return, and complaining of the partiality of 
the high-bailiff; the firſt was from Sir George 
himſelf, and the other from his friends. 

To confute the allegations contained in theſe 
petitions, lord Trentham, who had taken his ſeat 
in the houſe, produced letters from the leaders of 
Vandeput's party, dated on the very night pre- 
ceding the day on which the return was made, 
highly extolling the impartial and diſintereſted 
conduct of the returning officer. His lordſhip 
alſo infiſted, that, in his own vindication, the 


matter ſhould bexbrought under the conſideration 


of the houſe; and accordingly, the ſixth of Fe- 
bruary was the day appointed for both parties to 
be heard at the bar. 


In the mean time, a motion was made and 


agreed to, that the high-bailiff ſhould be called to 


the bar of the houſe, in order to relate in what 

manner he had proceeded in conſequence of the 

Munction laid upon him by the houſe in the 
43 


| 


; 


| 


courſe of the laſt ſeffion ; and whether and from 


whom he had received any obſtruction, in the ex- 


ecution of the duties of his office. On the day 
appointed, the bailiff appeared at the bar, and 
declared, that Mr. Crowle, the honourable Alex- 
ander Murray, brother to the lord Elibank, and 
one Gibſon, an upholſterer, were the perſons moſt 
active in obſtructing him in the diſcharge of his 
duty, | 

The three perſons narned by the bailiff were 
ſummoned to appear at the bar. Mr. Crowle re- 
ceived, on his knees, a ſevere reprimand from the 
ſpeaker, and Gibſon was committed to Newgate 5 
but upon cauſing an humble petition to be pre- 
ſented, expreſſing his concern for having incurred 
the diſpleaſure of the houſe, he was in a few 
days reſtored to liberty. 8 

The houſe then took the caſe of the honourable 
Mr. Murray under conſideration, and after a ſhort 
debate, came to the following reſolution : That 
* the honourable Alexander Murray, Eſq; on 
* the fifteenth day of May laſt, being the day of 
returning a member to ſerve in parliament for 


© the city of Weſtminſter, attended by a mob, 


& did, before the return was made, come to the 
* houſe of Mr. Badwin, the deputy high-bailiff 
© of the ſame city, and then and there declared, 
« in a menacing and inſulting manner, that he, 
© and a thouſand more, had ſworn, that the high- 
„ bailiff ſhould make his return in the middle of 
© Covent-Garden, and not in the portico; that 
he was a fool for not having ordered the iron 
& rails to be cut down the night before; for that 
% he had been told by counſel, that if he had 
«done it, and not taken the rails away, it would 
% have been no more than a treſpaſs; and that, 
5% for a hundred, or a hundred and fifty pounds, 
« they might have been made good again; and 
«© that, had it not been for ſome faint-hearted 
% fellows, it would have been done, or words to 
* that effect; that the ſaid Alexander Murray, 
« immediately after the return was made, ap- 
cc peared in Covent-Garden church-yard, while 
the returning officer was in the veſtry, near the 


e place where the return was made, at the head 


of a mob, who ſeemed to be for Sir George 
« Vandeput, and did then utter words, exciting 
© and enflaming the ſaid multitude to inſult and 
© murder the returning officer; and afterwards, 
as the returning officer was going away, the 
« ſaid Alexander Murray, perſevering in his wick- 
“ ed purpoſes, did, at the head of the ſaid mob, 
again excite them to acts of violence, ſaying, 


« with imprecations, Will nobody knock the 


% dog down? Will nobody kill the dog?” or 
«© words to that effect.“ | 

At the ſame time it was reſolved, that Mr. 
Murray ſhould be committed a cloſe priſoner to 
Newgate, and that he ſhould be brought to the 
bar to receive his ſentence upon his knees, This 
laſt act of humiliation was impoſed upon him by 
the influence of the younger and more violent 


| members, who had heard that he had declared he 


would never fubmit to ſuch an indignity. 

Being brought to the bar, the culprit refuſed 
to kneel; a circumſtance that greatly alarmed the 
moderate members, who, had they been apprized 


of his previous declaration, would not have agreed 
to the laſt reſolution. But now, however, they could 
not ſubmit to ſuch an affront to the dignity of 


parliament, as to. diſpenſe with the priſoner's 
compliance. 
6 M 


Some 
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Some of the members ſtrongly contended for a | 
more rigorous puniſhment than impriſonment : 
but. the houſe were unable to determine, whe- 
ther they would be juſtifiable in proceeding to 
greater ſeverities. The committee, however, to 
whom the matter was referred, gave it as their 
opinion, that there was no precedent of the houſe 
having exerciſed a more extenſive power than that 
of 'impriſonment. | 

In conſequence of the report of the committee, 
it was reſolved, * that Mr. Murray having, in a 
© moſt inſolent and indecent manner, at the bar 
& of the houſe, abſolutely refuſed to be upon his 
& knees in compliance with their former reſolu- 
« tion, had been guilty of a high and moſt dan- 
“ perous contempt of the authority and privi- 
e lege of the houſe; that for this offence he ſhould. 
& be committed a cloſe priſoner to Newgate ; 
« and that, while there, he ſhould not be allowed 
c the uſe of pen, ink, or paper, nor be indulged 
de in the privilege of having any perſon admitted 
& to him without the leave of the houſe.” The 
houſe roſe at one in the morning, and Mr. Mur- 
ray was immediately conducted to priſon. 

Soon after his commitment, Mr, Murray was 
attacked by an indiſpoſition, and his phyficians 
making a report that his health was in great dan- 
ger, the commons conſented that he ſhould be re- 
moved from Newgate, and be taken into cuſtody 
of the ſerjeant at arms: but he had reſolution to 
reject this offer. Upon the riſing of parliament, 
he was, of courſe, delivered from his confine- 
ment; and he went from Newgate to his own 
houſe in a kind of triumphant proceſſion, being 
accompanied by the ſheriffs of London, and ſur- 
rounded by an immenfe concourſe of people, 
ſhouting acclamations, and many of them carry- 
ing flags and ſtreamers, as emblems of liberty. 

Before the riſing of parliament, the nation ſuſ- 
tained a terrible loſs in the death of the prince of 
Wales, who, in conſequence of a cold taken about 
three weeks before, in his gardens at Kew, ex- 

ired on the tenth of March. His diſorder. being 
increaſed, by returning from the houſe of peers 
with the windows of his chair open, a pleuriſy en- 
ſued. His phyſicians, however, were not ap- 
prehenſive of danger; and their royal patient was 
ſuppoſed to be in a fair way of recovery, till the 
very hour preceding his death ; when an abceſs 
upon his lungs, which had been long gathering, 


was ſuppoſed to burſt, and to be the immediate 


cauſe of his death. | | | 
The character of the prince of Wales is de- 
ſerving the higheſt eſteem and veneration. He 
was a dutiful ſon, an affectionate father, a tender 
huſband, a warm friend, and a generous patron 
and in all the ſeveral relations of life, he was the 
proper object of equal admiration. He was a 
man of extenfive erudition, and an eminent pa- 
| tron of learning and genius. He had ſtudied the 
principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, with much 
greater accuracy than it could reaſonably be ex- 
pected his numerous avocations would admit; 
and had he lived to aſſume the reins of govern- 
ment, his great virtue and abilities muſt have 
greatly contributed towards the welfare and hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects. | | 
The tender affection which the king expreſſed 
towards the princeſs and her children, and their 
dutiful ſubmiſſion to his majeſty, made ſuch an 


royal aſſent was given to the memorable ac 
, 


reckoned the firſt day of the year 1752, and every 


of ENGLAND. 


moſt total extinction of party-ſpirit was effected 
ſoon after the deceaſe of the prince of Wales. 
On Wedneſday the twenty-ninth of May, the 


for regulating the commencement of the year 
6e and for correcting the calendar now in uſe! 
4e that is, for aboliſhing the op and eſtabliſhing 
* the NEW STYLE,” which was already in uſe in 
moſt parts of Chriſtendom. This act was the 
production of the earl of Macclesfield, who in 
framing it diſplayed uncommon kill and learn. 
ing : and from it many excellent conſequences 
have been derived; in particular it ſerved to fa. 
cilitate the correſpondence between. the Engliſh 
and foreign merchants, with reſpect to the dates 
of letters, bills and accounts. A conciſe account 
of an act of ſuch public importance, cannot he 
unacceptable to our readers. e | 
By the Julian account, ſo called from its being 
framed by Julius Cæſar, the year is ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt of three hundred and ſixty- five days and fix 
hours. 'The odd hours added together, amount- 
ing every fourth year to a day, three ſucceſſive 
years confiſt each of three hundred and fixty-five 
days, and the fourth year, which is called leap 
year, of three hundred and ſixty- ſix. 
But the true ſolar year conſiſting only f 
three hundred and ſixty-five days, five hours, for- 
ty- nine minutes, and fixteen ſeconds, there is au 
over-reckoning of ten minutes and forty-four ſc. 
conds in every year, which of conſequence has 
made a variation of one day in every one hundred 
and thirty-four years, that have paſted fince the 
firſt ſettling of this account; by which means the 
vernal equinox, or the ſun's entrance into Aries, 
is now on the tenth of March, which in the time 
of Julius Cæſar, was on the twenty-fourth of that 
month]: 5704; | 
Pope Gregory III. finding the Julian account 
to be, erroneous, reſolved to correct it; and he 
finiſhed his reformation in the year 1582, and 
from the name of his holineſs, this computation | 
was called the Gregorian account, or New Style. 
The pope, in his reformation, looked no further 
back than the council of Nice, which was held 
in the year 325; and finding the vernal equinox 
was then on the twenty-firft of March, he ordered 
ten days in the year 1582 to be omitted, which 
was done by calling the fifth of October (his 
birth-day) the fifteenth ; ſo that the vernal equi- 
nox, which otherwiſe would have been on the 
eleventh, fell on the twenty-firſt of March. And 
to prevent future exrors of the like nature, he or- 
dered the ſubtracting three days from every te- 
volution of four hundred years, which was to be 
done by omitting the twenty-ninth day of Febru- 
ary at the end of the three centuries, and retain- 
ing it at the end of the fourth: and for this rea- 
ſon, the difference between the old and new ſty le 
before the twenty-ninth of February 1700, was 
only ten days, whereas it has been eleven fince 
that period. | 75 f 
In the act for eſtabliſhing the new ſtyle, it 1s 
enactedg that the old computation of the yea!, 
by which it begins on the twenty- fifth of March, 
is not to be made uſe of, thoughout the Britiſh 
dominions, after December the thirty-firſt 17513 
but the firſt of January next following, is to be 


| 


year forthe future to begin on the firſt of Janu- 


impreffion on the minds of the people, that an al- 


* 


I 


ary, inſtead of the twenty-fifth of March. The 
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ſereral days of each month, after the firſt of Ja- jj made, And the ſums to be paid for the intereſt 
nuary 1752, are to go on in the ſame order as of money; ſhall be according to the true number 
uſual, till the ſecond day of September incluſive ; || of natural days, and ſhall not be affected by this 
but the natural day next immediately following act in any manner whatever, 1 
the ſaid ſecond day of September 1752, is to be On the twenty-fifth of June, his majeſty pro- 
called the fourteenth, inſtead of the third of Sep- rogued the parliament to the thirteenth of Au- 
tember, omitting only for that time the eleven in- guſt, after having thanked both houſes for their 
termediate nominal days of the preſent calendar, || prudence and diſpatch in the conduct of the pub- 
And the ſeveral natural days that ſhall follow the || lic buſineſs. Prince George, eldeſt ſon of the 
ſaid fourteenth of September, are to be reckoned || prince of Wales, was in the month of April, in- 
forward in numerical order, as uſual, and ſo on || veſted with the dignity of that title which devolv- 
continually. ed to him in conſequence of his father's deceaſe ; 

All acts, deeds, notes, or other inſtruments, || and a ſhort time after, he was choſen governor of 
of whatever denominarion, after the firſt of Ja- the Free Britiſh Fiſhery; an honour, which his 
nuary 1752, to be dated according to the new || royal highneſs received with great complaiſance 
computation. The fixed terms of Hilary and || and affability, 

Michaelmas, and all courts, &c. that are to be || Beſides the death of the prince of Wales, the 
held on any certain days, to be kept on the ſame royal family of England ſuſtained two conſidera- 
nominal days, after the ſecond of September 17 52, || ble loſſes at this period. The prince of Orange 
when the eleven days are dropt that they were || died on the eleventh of October, in the forty-firſt 
kept on, according to the old method, that is, || year of his age; and Louiſa, queen of Denmark, 
eleven days ſooner than the ſame are now kept. youngeſt daughter of the king of England, met 
For the purpoſe of keeping the days of the || the ſame fate on the nineteenth of December, in 
year in the ſame regular courſe as near as may be || her twenty-ſeventh year. The princeſs dowager 
to the true motion of the ſun, the years of our || of Orange was, by the conſtitution of the United 
Lord 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, or any || Provinces, inveſted with the government, as go- 

| hundredth years in time to come (which, accord- || vernantee, till her ſon ſhould attain the age of 
ing to the preſent mode, would be leap year, as || maturity; and during that interval, ſhe was in- | | | 

every fourth year is) except every fourth hun- || titled to exerciſe all the powers which had been Wi! 

dredth, whereof the year 2000 to be the firſt, are || enjoyed by her late conſort. The queen of Den- | 

not to be deemed leap years, but common years, || mark was an inſtance of exemplary piety and vir- 

of three hundred and fixty-five days. And the tue. Convinced that her diffolution was not far 

years 2000, 2400, 2800, and every fourth hun- || diſtant, ſhe took a moſt tender and affeQtionate 

dredth year, to be leap years of three hundred and || leave of her huſband and children, one ſon and 

fixty-fix days. three daughters; ſhe beheld the approach of death 
New rules are eſtabliſhed, and a calendar is|| with a becoming fortitude and pious refigna- 

annexed, for keeping Eaſter according to the full || tion. md ahh bs 

moons by which it is regulated, and the other || On the twentieth of March, the mer- 8 

moveable feaſts depending on Eaſter; and the || chants of London preſented a petition © 752. 

fixed feaſts and faſts, are to be kept on the ſame || to the houſe of commons, repreſenting that, of 

nominal days as at preſent. All the moveable || late years, a great number of foreigners had come 

feaſts, the moveable terms of Eaſter and Trinity, to England, for the ſole purpoſe of obtaining 

and the moveable fairs, marts, &c. to be govern- || private acts of parliament for their naturalization, 

ed by Eafter and the other moveable feaſts, as || with a view to gain certain commercial advan- 

uſual, but according to the new calendar, and to || tages, and particularly to evade the payment of 

be held on their reſpective days accordingly. Fixed || the duties impoſed upon the goods and merchan- 

fairs or marts, after the ſaid ſecond of September, || dizes imported by aliens into theſe kingdoms ; 

not to be held on the ſame nominal day, but the || that having obtained ſuch acts, they returned to 

ſaid natural day as before, that is, eleven days || their own countries, where they conſtantly refided, 

later than the nominal day by the new compu- || and conſequently bore no part of the public taxes, 1 

tation. 32 | | I nor in any manner contributed towards the ſup- it 

Opening and encloſing of commons of paſture || port of the government, or in any reſpect an- 1 

not to be accelerated by the act, but to commence || ſwered the intention of the legiſlature, Therefore, it: 

on the ſame natural day on which they would have || they prayed, that the abuſe of the indulgence of | 

happened if the act had not been made, viz. ele-|| parliament might be prevented in future, by re- 

ven days later than they would have happened by || ſtraining the benefit of naturalization to the tim 

the new computation, to begin on the fourteenth || during which foreigners ſhould refide within the 

of the above-mentioned September, 25 dominions of Great-Britain. This petition ap- 
The payment of rents, annuities, or money || peared to be ſo reaſonably founded, that the houſe 

Payable by virtue of any contract already made, || immediateiy determined to comply with the prayer 

or which ſhall be made before the ſaid fourteenth || it contained; and a clauſe for that purpoſe was, 

of September 1752, or otherwiſe; the time of || accordingly inſerted in the naturalization bill, 

the delivery of ,goods or merchandize, &c. the || which was then depending; and this clauſe has 

commencement or expiration of leaſes; the at- been added to every ſucceeding bill of the fame 

taining the age of twenty-one years, &c. by any || nature. In the courſe of. this ſeſſion, no buſineſs 

pcrion now born, or who ſhall be born before the || of importance was tranfacted in the houſe of 

laid fourteenth of September; or the expiration || peers. The parliament roſe on the twenty-fixth 

of any apprenticeſhip or other ſervice; none of || of March; ſoon after which his majeſty fet out 

theſe, &. to be accelerated or anticipated by the || on a vifit to his dominions in Germany, having 

at, but to be on the ſame natural days as they | previouſly ' appointed a regency to-exercife the 

would have happened on if this act had not been Powers of government during his abſence. Ex 
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| The public attention was now engaged by an 
affair of a very ſingular kind. Sir Peter Warren, 


who had become extremely popular, having hint- 


ed that he would ſerve the office of alderman of 
London, if he ſhould be elected; and there be- 


ing then a vacancy for the ward of Billingſgate, 


the inhabitants choſe him into that office. 


of an admiral; and that a knight of the Bath hav- 


ing ſerved in that ſtation, was a circumſtance 


which had no precedent : on which Sir Peter de- 


clined the honour intended him, paid five hundred | 
pounds to be excuſed ſerving, and gave two hun- 
dred guineas for the benefit of the poor of the | 
ward. Notwithſtanding this circumſtance, the | 


inhabitants till inſiſted that Sir Peter ſhould be 
their alderman; and it is not eaſy to fay, how far 
the reſolution of the citizens might have carried 
them, but that Mr. Beckford * offering his ſer- 
vices, they were accepted, 

The practice of clandeſtine marriages had been 
long a ſubject of public complaint. The validity 
of theſe matrimonial contracts were frequently 
conteſted in the court of Chancery, and before 
the houſe of peers : on account of the irregula- 
« rity, of which the innocent offspring were ſome- 


& times cut off from ſucceſſion to eftates, though | 
* the mutual conſent of the parents had been | 


cc of men and women of the moſt infamous cha- 


ce racters, to ruin the ſons and daughters of the | 


ce greateſt families in England, by the frequent 


ce opportunities of marrying in the Fleet and 


ce other unlicenſed places; which were ſo nume- 


« rous, that marrying was become as much a 


« trade, as any mechanical profeſſion.” 


The misfortunes and inconveniences arifing || 
from theſe marriages, were productive of a bill | 
for preventing clandeſtine marriages ; which was 


introduced into the houſe of lords, and afterwards 
paſſed that of the commons, but not till it had 
produced violent debates ; and then it received th 

royal aſſent. 8 


- Such is the hiſtory of the famous marri- 
age-act, as it is mentioned by ſome of our writers: 


but thoſe who pretend to be better informed, and 
whoſe opinion is generally adopted, attribute it 
to lord chancellor Hardwicke; and one of them 
ſays, © it was a thing of his own creating, and 
* which he eſpouſed with all his might and vi- 
« gour: it met with great oppofition in the houſe 
ﬆ« of commons, and was thought, by all impar- 
ce tial people; a very improper law in a commer- 
« cial country, where all poſſible methods ſhould 
be taken to encourage a legal commerce be- 


« triumphant]y: through both houſes. Thoſe 
« who pretended to know his real intentions, gave 
« out, that in the proſecution of this buſineſs, he 
e had nothing ſo much at heart, as the ſecuring 
&* his own children from raſh and imprudent mar- 


e riages:” be this as it may, though the Fleet | 


marriages. might have their inconventencies, peo- 
ple of liberal minds have univerſally condemned 
the marriage- act as one of the ourſes of this coun- 
22 and it ſeems aſtoniſhing, that in ſome parts 
f it at leaſt, it has not been repealed. | 


1 1 1 


given to their marriages. It was in the power 


tween the ſexes. However, by his great power 
* and influence, the chancellor carried this bill 


Sir Hans Sloan, the diſtinguiſhed yep: 
naturaliſt, having by his will directed 9. 1733, 
that his celebrated collection of curioſities ſhould 
be offered to the public at the price of twent 
thouſand pounds, it was therefore purchaſed by the 
parliament. To this matchleſs collection were 


added the Royal and Cottonian libraries, and the 
Hereupon the judges gave their opinion, that 
the duty of an alderman was inconſiſtent with that 


whole was depoſited in Montague-houſe, where it 
ſill remains for public inſpection, under the appel- 
lation of the Britiſh Muſeum; and is under the 
direction of truſtees and governors, who are amon 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages of the kingdom. 
On the ſeventeenth of June, the king cloſed 
the ſeſſion of parliament in a ſpeech, conceived 
nearly in the uſual terms, but particularly recom- 
mending the preſervation of peace and good or- 
der; and that his ſubjects might be made ſenſible 
of the bleſſings they enjoyed, “ by which means 
| *© his government would be eſtabliſhed in the mo 
| peaceable and effectual manner.“ 
An incident aroſe in the beginning of this year, 
which may not come quite improperly under the 
notice of the hiſtorian, as the influence which it 
had on the minds of the people, will ſerve, in 
ſome meaſure, to mark our national characte- 
riſtic; at leaſt it will tend to prove, that credulit 
is a part of the Engliſh character. Elizabeth 
Canning, a ſervant to a tradeſman near London- 
| wall, pretended that as ſhe was coming home at 
night, two men met her in Moorfields, near Beth- 
lem, and having pulled off her gown, cap, and 
apron, gagged her mouth, and threatening to kill 
her, if ſhe was not perfectly ſilent: that “ they 
« dragged her along to the houſe of one Wells, 
|< near Enfield-waſh +, where a woman robbed 
| © her of her ſtays: that ſhe was then forced into 
cc a cold damp room, where ſhe was confined for 
*© a month without any other ſuſtenance than a 
„ few ſtale cruſts of bread, and about a gallon of 
c water: that all theſe hardſhips were impoſed 
cc upon her, in order to make her turn proſtitute: 
that, nevertheleſs, ſhe was enabled to prelerve 
„her virtue; and that having, at laft, found 
| © means to make her eſcape through a window, 
% the ran home, almoſt naked, to her mother, 
„ who lived near Moorgate.” ; 
| Abſurd as this ſtory muſt appear in the opi- 
nion of people of common underſtanding, it is 
aſtoniſhing to think what credit it gained among 
perſons of all ranks and degrees; yet it is but 
Juſtice to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who could believe it, 
poſſeſſed more faith than good ſenſe. Large fub- 
| ſcriptions were raiſed, for carrying on proſecuti- 
ons againft the ſuppoſed delinquents ; warrants 
were iſſued for apprehending Wells, the miſtreſs 
of the houſe at Endfield-waſh, with Virtue Hall, a 
girl who lived with her, and an old gipſey wo- 
man named Squires, who was a lodger at Wells S, 
and was Charged with having robbed Canning of 
her ſtays. 2 
As there was no evidence on which Wells could 
be convicted as a felon, ſhe was puniſhed tor 
| keeping a houſe of ill fame. Virtue Hall became 
an evidence for Canning, influenced, as it has 
been ſaid, by intimidation on her examination be- 
fore a magiſtrate ; ſo that © Squires was convicte 
e of the robbery, although ſhe produced un- 
© doubted evidence to prove, that the was at Ab- 
„ botſbury in Dorſetſhire, that very night in 
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»The late alderman Begkford; who: died in his ſecond 


mayoralty. 


| + It is to be noted, that Enfield-waſt is ten miles from 
London, and that there, are ſeveral villages on hens, 
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ce which the felony is ſaid to have been commit- 
« ted; and during the courſe of the trial, Can 
« ning, and her witnetſes, contradicted them- 
« ſelves in many particulars.” . 

Go violent was the prepoſſeſſion of the vulgar 
in favour of Canning, that every thing advanced 
by her or her friends, was allowed to be unqueſ- 
tionably true; while ſome of the witneſſes for 
Squires were ſo intimidated by the mob, that they 
were afraid to enter the court at the Old Bailey; 
and many of thoſe who had reſolution enough to 
give teſtimony in her behalf, were moſt groſsly 
inſulted. | 2 

The chief magiſtrate of London at this time | 
was Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne, who, to his honour be | 
it remembered, behaved with a degree of ſpirit 
that ought to be copied by every magiſtrate, in 
caſes wherein public prejudice takes the lead of 
candour, juſtice, and common ſenſe, He conſi- 
dered the improbability of the charge, and the 
heat and animofity with which it was proſecuted-; 
and the number of affidavits which were volunta- 
rily ſent from the country by perſons of indiſpu- 
table credit, ſerved fully to convince him of the 
innocence of Squires. 

Thus convinced, the lord- mayor, in conjunc- 
tion with ſome other gentlemen, reſolved to op- 
poſe the torrent of popular prejudice; and appli- 
cation being made to the king, in favour of the 
convict, the matter was referred to the attorney 
and ſolicitor general, who being clearly of opi- 
nion, that Squires could not have been guilty, his 
majeſty granted her a pardon, 

By this time, not London only, but the whole 
kingdom, was divided into parties on this fingu- 
lar affair: „ ſubſcriptions were opened, and large 
« ſums raiſed on one fide, to proſecute for per- 
« jury the perſons on whoſe evidence the pardon 
« had been obtained : thoſe, on the other hand, 
© who had eſpouſed the cauſe of the gipſey, re- 
% ſolved to ſupport her witneſſes, and uſe every 
c method in their power to detect Canning's im- 
© poſture.” | 

Hereupon bills for perjury were preferred on 
both ſides: the evidences on behalf of Squires 
were tried and acquitted; and Canning having 
ſurrendered and taken her trial, was convicted, 
and tranſported to America *. | 

Dr. Cameron, brother to the famous rebel, Lo- 
chiel Cameron, having ventured over to Scotland, 
to reclaim, as it was ſaid, ſome money that had 
been enibezzled by the Highlanders, was appre- 
hended, and conveyed to London; where, .on 
proof that he was the fame Dr. Cameron who had 
been attainted, ſentence of death was paſſed on 
him, and he ſuffered at Tyburn, with. a degree 
of fortitude that would have done honour to a 
martyr, He was the man of learning and the gen- 
tleman, and was generally pitied, becauſe it was 
generally believed that he had no other- concern 
in the rebellion than attending his brother, whom 
he ardently loved, in the capacity of phyfician 
and ſurgeon ; but the law could not diſcriminate 
in his caſe; becauſe, to comfort and aid a rebel, 
15 to be a rebel. 2 

It may be proper to mention in this place, that 
almoſt immediately after the ſuppreſſion of the 

rebellion, when © the tumult of terror and tranſ- 


mm. 
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| del She was afterwards married in America, where ſhe 
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port was ſubſided, the legiſlature undertook to 
eſtabliſh ſeveral regulations in Scotland, which 
were equally conducive to the happineſs of 
that people, and the tranquillity of his united 
kingdom. The Highlanders had till this time 
continued to wear the old military dreſs of 
their anceſtors, and never went without arms; 
In conſequence of this they confidered them- 
ſelves as a body of people diſtin& from the 
reſt of the nation, and were ready, upon the 
ſhorteſt notice, to ſecond the inſurrections of 
their chiefs; but their habits were now re- 
tormed by an act of the legiſlature, and they 
were compelled to wear cloaths of the common 
faſhion; but what contributed ſtill more to 
their real felicity, was the abolition of that he- 
reditary juriſdiction which their chiefs exerted 
over them. The power of their chieftains was 
totally deſtroyed, and every ſubject in that part 
of the kingdom was granted a participation of 
the common liberty.” EET 
Mie now take up the thread of our hiſtory, by 
obſerving, that in the year of which we are writ= 
ing, (1753) great diſturbances happened in dif- 
ferent parts of England, on account of the ex- 
portation of corn: a great number of colliers, 
and other perſons of low rank, having collected 
themſelves into a formidable mob, made an at- 
tack on the city of Briſtol, and began to plunder 
ſome loaded veflels in the harbour. In the firſt 
inſtance they were repulſed by a body of peace of= 
ficers; but on the following day they renewed 
their attack with additional violence ; and the in- 
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ſurrection was carried to ſuch a height, that the 


magiſtrates were neceſſitated to call in a troop of 
the Scotch grey dragoons to their affiſtance, who 
killed ſeveral, and wounded more of the rioters, 
which put an end to the tumult, 

In Yorkſhire there were ſeveral inſurrections on 
account of the turnpike-gates, which were ob- 
noxious to the public; ſeveral of theſe were pull- 
ed down by the mob. At Leeds a party of dra- 
goons was ſent for, to protect the collectors of the 
tolls againſt the fury of the enraged multitude, 
which made them only ten times the more en- 
raged ; ſo that they ruſhed into the town, and at- 
tacked the troops, who being now neceſſitated to 
fire in their own defence, nine of the rioters were 
killed, and above twenty wounded, by which the 
inſurrection was totally ſuppreſſed. 

When the king met his parliament in Novem- 
ber, he obſerved, that the ſtate of affairs in Eu- 
rope had not undergone any material change fince 
the cloſe of the laft ſeſſion; but he mentioned 
with concern a circumſtance pregnant with miſ- 
chief to his good ſubjects; the increaſe of rob- 
bery and murder. He ſaid, that works of refor- 
mation were not to be at once effected; but that 
every one ſhould contribute to his utmoſt power 
to the general welfare; and that he would con- 
cur in and ſupport whatever might tend to pro- 
mote the happineſs of his ſubjects. Very loyal 
addreſſes ſucceeded this ſpeech, which indeed 
ſeemed to merit them, if ever a ſpeech from the 
throne did ſo. . | 

The death of Mr. Pelham, which 
happened in March this year, was a 
eircumſtance equally regretted” by. the king and 


A. D. 1766. 


his pebple, He was a truly great, becauſe a 
good man; and it will be but juſtice to give ſome 


is character. 


'of the traits of b 


His open and in- 
we - _ genuous 


—— —— — — Chagas 
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genuous behaviour, recommended him even to 


thoſe who could not entirely approve his mea- 
fures; and it may be affirmed, that“ England 
ce never enjoyed ſuch a ſtate of political tranquil- 
e lity, as during the time he had the direction of 
ce the treaſury ; and he is, perhaps, the only in- 
& ſtance of a miniſter, who made great virtues 
&« ſerve in the place of great abilities. 

«© The candour which he originally poſſeſſed, 
ec jnſtead of being effaced, as but too commonly 
te happens, was rather improved by the many de- 
ce partments of buſineſs through which he paſſed; 
te and his freedom from art procured him more 
& friends, than the moſt artful was ever able to 
& gain. Of a tenacious memory, rather than of 
ce a quick apprehenſion, he was ſomewhat ſlow in 
ce the acquiſition of knowledge; but when he had 
& once acquired it, he was never known to forget 
& a ſingle fact, that could be of any uſe to him 
cc in the conduct of life. His underſtanding was 
ce rather clear than bright, ſo that he was ſeldom 
ce deceived by the falſe glare of the medium 
e through which objects were preſented to his 
& view.” | 

Mr. Pelham had, in his youth, ſerved in the 
army, which is ſuppoſed to have contributed to 


the frankneſs of his behaviour and converſation. 


One of our writers obſerves, that “ his diſinter- 
&« eſtedneſs was ſeen in the ſtate of his private for- 
© tune, which, confidering his natural frugality, 
e the many great poſts he had enjoyed, and the 
4 vaſt opportunities he had of making money, 
& was far from being affluent at the time of his 
« death. His great principle in government, was 
ce to. avoid party of every kind; and though his 
«© maxims were very different from thoſe of Sir 
© Robert Walpole, yet he preſerved ſo remark- 
c able a regard to the character and memory of 
that miniſter, that he often declined the vindi- 
« cation of his own meaſures, becauſe, in the 
« purſuit thereof, he muſt neceſſarily have re- 
&« flected on Sir Robert's conduct.” 

Soon after the death of Mr. Pelham, his bro- 
ther, the duke of Newcaſtle, was appointed firſt 


lord of the Treaſury, and was ſucceeded as ſecre- 


tary of ſtate by Sir Thomas Robinſon : and ſoon 
afterwards, Mr. Legge was nominated chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Lord Hardwicke, the lord 
chancellor, was advanced to an earldom, Mr. 
Grenville became treaſurer of the navy, and 
ſeveral other alterations and promotions took 
place. | 3 | 

The plan of changes to take place, on the elec- 
tion of a new.parliament, had been laid down by 
Mr. Pelham but a ſhort time before his. death; 


and this plan was fo acceptable to the king, that 


it was adhered to with very few deviations. The 
choice of the new parliament, coincided almoſt 
entirely with the wiſhes of the miniſtry : the ſpi- 
rit of oppoſitian appeared to be almoſt. extin- 
guiſhed, and the phraſes of court-party, and coun- 
try-party, hitherto: fo common, ſeemed to be al- 
molt forgotten. hy 3 

On the tenth of May the new parliament was 
opened by the duke of Cumberland, and other 
peers commiſſioned by his majeſty; and Mr. 
Onſlow being choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, and approved by the commiſhoners, the 
lord chancellor, in a ſhort ſpeech, intimat H, that 
not any buſineſs of conſequence would be laid be- 
fore parliament till their winter meeting; and on 
the fifth of June the parliament was prorogued. 


Evaſive anſwers only having been received from 
the court of Verſailles, reſpecting complaints which 
| had been made of encroachments in America po- 

ſitive orders were ſent to the Engliſh governors in 
that country, to repel force by force, and drive the 
French from their ſettlements on the river Ohio. 

The provinces of Virginia and Pennſylvania 
began to take meaſures for the execution of theſe 
orders; but in the mean time, the French proſe- 
cuted their deſigns on the oppoſite ſide of the 
mountains in the moſt vigorous manner; „ the 
« ſeized Logs-town, which the Virginians had 
built on the river Ohio; ſurprized the Block. 
„ houſe and Truck-houſe, where they found {king 
* and other commodities to the amount of twen. 
* ty thouſand pounds; and deſtroyed all the Bri. 
5e tiſh traders, except two, who found means to 
cc eſcape,” 4 2 

About this time M. de Contrecœur, with 3 
thouſand men, and eighteen pieces of cannon, ar. 
rwed in three hundred canoes from Venango, a 
tort they had built on the banks of the Ohio; 
and took by aſſault a Britiſh fort, which the Vir- 
ginians had erected on the forks of the Menanga- 
hela, that empties itſelf into the river Ohio, 

When the parliament met in March, A 
the king ſent Sir Thomas Robinſon with P. 1755 
a meflage to the commons, importing, that it was 
now become neceſſary to augment his forces b 
ſea and land, as well for the preſervation of the 
peace of Europe, as for the ſecurity of the Ame- 
rican poſſeſſions, and to prevent any attempts 
againſt his majeſty and his kingdoms : wherefore 
a ſupply was prayed for, to anſwer the important 
purpoſes intimated in the royal meſſage, 

On the twenty-third of April, - admiral Boſ- 
cawen, with eleven | ſail of the line, and fix fti- 
gates, having on board fix thouſand land forces, 
failed as a fleet of obſervation ; ſoon after which 
intelligence arriving of the ſuperior force of the 
French navy, admiral Holborn, with fix ſhips of 
the line and a frigate, was ſent to reinforce Boſ- 
cawen, and a number of capital ſhips were im- 

mediately put in commiſſion. ona, 

On the king meeting his parliament in April, 
he told them that he had “ religiouſly adhered to 
„the ſtipulations of the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and made it his care not to injure or of- 
fend any power whatſoever ; but that he could 
never entertain the thought of purchaſing the 
6% name of a peace, at the expence of ſuffering 
*« encroachments upon, or of yielding up what 
juſtly belonged to the crown of Great-Britain, 
either by ancient poſſeſſion, or by ſolemn trea- 
< ties ; that the vigour and firmneſs of his par- 
liament, on this important occaſion, had ena- 
* bled him to be prepared for ſuch events as 
% might happen: that if reaſonable and honour- 
able terms of accommodation could be pro- 
“ cured, he would be ſatisfied, and in all events 
« rely on the juſtice of his cauſe, the effectual 


ö 


“ ſupport of his people, and the protection of the 


5 divine Providence.“ | ; | 

Preparations for war were now made in Eng- 
land with a zeal and alacrity hitherto unknown ; 
and at the ſame time the deſtination and probad!? 
fate of the Engliſh and French ſquadrons, engaged 
the attention of the greater, part of Europe. It was. 
preſumed by the court of France, that an anxiety 
for the ſafety of Hanover, - influenced the pro- 


: 


— 


ceedings of the Engliſh cabinet. | 
Notwithſtanding the above-mentioned, prepa- 
rations, 
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tations, the marquis de Mirepoix, the French 
ambaſſador, continued to hold conferences with 
the Britiſh miniſter as uſual ; when the latter, diſ- 
daining to conceal their intentions, owned that 
Boſcawen had orders to attack the French ſhips 
wherever he ſhould meet them. On this, the ambaſ- 
ſador 'ſaid, that his maſter would conſider ſuch 
« a ſtep as a formal declaration of war; and that 
« all Europe would be kindled into a flame, by 
« the firſt gun that was fired.“ 

This intimation, which carried with 1t the air 
of a threat, ſerved only to ſtimulate the Engliſh 
miniſtry in their preparations for war. Orders 
were given for a general impreſs of ſeamen * | 
throughout Great-Britain and Ireland; and large 
bounties were offered by government, and by ma- 
ny of the principal corporations in England, to 
ſuch as would freely engage in the ſervice of their 
country. Public buſineſs in general was now 
conducted with admirable ſpirit, and one million 
being to be raiſed by way of lottery, near four 
millions were ſubſcribed for that purpoſe, in caſe 
they ſhould have been wanted. 

The king now conceiving that his preſence in 
Germany was become abſolutely neceflary, ſailed 
for the continent at a time when his ſubjects were 
under the greateſt apprehenſions, that the French 
would cither intercept him in his journey, or pre- 
vent his return. 

Admiral Boſcawen failed from Plymouth with 
two regiments, and having arrived off the banks 
of Newfoundland, the French fleet came to the 
ſame ſpot nearly at the ſame period; but the 
thick fogs on the coaſt preventing the fleets from 
ſeeing each other, part of the French ſhips eſcaped 
up the river St. Lawrence, while the reſt went 
round, and got into the ſame river, through the 
Streights of Belleifle, a paſſage in which not any 
ſhips of the line had till that time ſucceeded, 

The Engliſh fleet laying off Cape Race, the 
moſt ſouthern point of Newfoundland, to inter- 
cept the enemy, two French ſhips, the Alcide and 
the Lys, fell in with the Dunkirk and Defiance, 
ynder the command of the captains Howe and 
Andrews, when, after an engagement of ſome 
hours, both the Frenchmen were taken; having 
on board about eight thouſand pounds in ſpecie, 
and ſeveral engineers, and officers of rank. | 
When the news, of this engagement reached | 
England, it had a great effect in favour of public 
credit; and the whole nation, convinced that the 
miniſtry refolved not to keep any farther mea- 
ſures with the French, ſeemed intent to repel 
the ambitious ſchemes of France on our Ameri- 
can poſſeſſions. | | 

At this period it appeared to be the ſcheme of 
the French court, to avoid coming to an open 
rupture with England, till they had extended 
their encroachments on our ſettlements, and ** ac- 
© compliſhed their grand ſcheme of eſtabliſhing 
da communication from the Miſſiſſippi to Ca- 
: naca by a line of forts, many of which they 
3 had lately erected, and had deſtroyed one of 

ours on the Ohio; whilſt the exact aſcertain- 


ing the bounds of Nova Scotia, was the pre- 
— 1 ; | 


* 15 very much to be regretted, that the practice of im- 
dose cannot be ſuppreſſed, as it implies a reſtraint on the 
couduct of freemen, that ought not to be admitted in a 
ree Country, ces 
Wy 0 this period, the French merchant ſhips outward- 
„und, were inſured at the rate of thirty, and their home- 


ound at the rate of fifty per cent. while the Engliſh | 
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66 tence with which they ſought to amuſe the 
« court of Great-Britain.“ | „ 

The court of France was no ſooner informed of 
the engagement above-mentioned off the banks 
of Newfoundland, than the marquis de Mirepoix 
was recalled from London, and Monfieur de Buf- 
ſy from Hanover. Complaints were made, that 
Boſcawen had attacked the French ſhips, in breach 
of national faith; but the miniſtry of Great-Bri- 
tain anſwered, that repriſals were not only juſti- 
fiable, but neceſſary, from the encroachments 
which the French had lately made in America. 

The duke of Cumberland now viſited the dock- 
yards, to encourage the ſeamen; and his example 
was followed by lord Anſon, and other lords of 
the Admiralty, In the mean time the Engliſh 
cruizers in the channel were ſo ſucceſsful, as to 
capture three hundred trading veſſels of the ene- 
my, with not leſs than eight thouſand ſeamen, 
to the great diſtreſs of France in general, and its 
traders in particular . 4M 

In the beginning of this year, the aſſembly of 
Maſlachuſetts-bay in New England paſled an act, 
« prohibiting all commerce with the French at 
&© Louiſburgh; and early in the ſpring they raiſed 
«© a body of troops, which was tranſported to 
«© Nova Scotia, to co-operate with lieutenant-go- 
vernor Lawrence, in driving the French from the 


| ** forts on the frontiers of that province, which 


6 tor ſome time paſt they had occupied 1.“ 
Major-general Braddock being commiſſioned 
to act in America, the duke of Cumberland dic- 
tated for his uſe a ſet of excellent inſtructions, 
which were written by colonel Napier ; by which 
it appeared, that “ the reduction of Crown-Point 
«© was to be left chiefly to the provincial forces, 
«© while the attempt upon Niagara was, in a 
« great meaſure, referred to general Braddock.” 
It was a particular charge given by the prince 
to the general, that he ſhould be careful to avoid 
an ambuſh or ſurprize : but he was too proud to 
take this advice, to conſult his own officers, or 
even to ſubmit to the directions of the Indians, 
who would have been his moſt faithful guides 
through the dangerous defiles which he had to 
pals. | 
On the tenth of June, the general marched 
from Fort Cumberland towards the meadows 
where colonel Waſhington had been defeated in 
the preceding year; and on his arrival, he found 
that the French, with a reinforcement of five 
hundred regular troops, were waiting at Fort du 
Queſne, which they had lately built, on a river 
of that name. On this he thought it expedient 
to haſten his march, and therefore left behind him 
colonel Dunbar, with eight hundred men, to 
bring up ſuch proviſions, ſtores, and heavy bag- 
gage, as might be neceſſary, and proceeded with 
twelve hundred men, and ten pieces of cannon, with 
the ammunition and proviſions; but was exceed- 
ingly incautious in reconnoitering the woods in 


| the courſe of his progreſs. 


— 


It was on the eighth of July, when he came 
within ten miles of Fort du Queſne; “ and though 
* colonel Dunbar was then near fixty miles be- 
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paid no more than the common inſurance; a circumſtance 
diſtreſſing to France in the higheſt degree. | | 

t In this, as in a thouſand inſtances, we ſee the impor- 
tance of a friendſhip with America. What pity that the 
madneſs of our miniſtry ſhould have forfeited all claim to 


this friendſhip !. 
&« hind 
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t hind him, and his officers, particularly Sir Pe- 
cc ter Halket, earneſtly beſought him to proceed 
C with circumſpeCtion, and to employ the friend- 
& ly Indians in his army by way of advanced 
&« guard, in caſe of ambuſcades ; he yet reſumed 
= bis march the next day, without endeavouring 
ce to procure the leaſt intelligence of the ſituation 
& and. diſpoſition of the enerfiy, or even taking 
ce the neceſſary precaution to ſend out ſcouts to 
& viſit the roads and thickets, which lay in his 
& front, and on each fide of him.“ 

In this negligent manner was he advancing, 
when, about noon, he was ſaluted with a general 
. diſcharge upon his front, and all along his left 
flank, from an enemy ſo artfully concealed among 
the trees and buſhes, that not one of them could 
poſſibly be diſcovered, and who had cunningly 
permitted the whole army to enter the defile before 
they began to fire. The van-guard being imme- 
diately ſeized with a panic, fell back upon the 
main body, and threw them into irretrievable 
confuſion ; ſo that the greateſt part of them fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of the officers to reſtore them to order, 
moſt of whom exerted themſelves on this unhap- 
py occaſion with great alacrity and courage. 

It is, however, but juſtice to acknowledge, 


that the bravery of general Braddock was, at | 
leaſt, equal to his indiſcretion ; for, inſtead of or- | 


dering a retreat, till he could ſcour the thickets 
and buſhes, from whence the fire came, with 
grape-ſhot from his ten pieces of artillery, or 


cauſing flanking parties of his Indians to advance | 


againſt the enemy, he obſtinately maintained his 
poſt, and ordered the few intrepid officers and 
men who remained with him, to form regularly, 
and advance to the charge. | 
The Indians fingled out the officers, almoſt the 
whole number of whom were either killed or 
wounded; and they committed great havock 
among the private men. In proportion to the ex- 
tremity of his danger, the courage of the general 
| ſeemed to increaſe; but, after five horſes had 
been killed under him, he received a muſket-ball 
through his right arm and lungs, and, being car- 
ried off the field by lieutenant-general Gage, and 
another of his officers, he died four days after. 
When general Braddock fell, the confuſion of 
his few remaining troops was ſuch, that they fled 
from the field with great precipitation, though 
there was no reaſon to imagine that the enemy 
_ were diſpoſed to a purſuit, 
The artillery, ammunition, and baggage, toge- 
ther with the general's letters, inſtructions, and 
other papers of conſequence, were ſeized by the 
enemy, who availed themſelves of the informa- 
tion theſe papers afforded them, in framing the 
declarations and memorials which they afterwards 
preſented to the court of Great-Britain. 
So contemptible an opinion did the 
tertain of the courage of the provincial troops, 


that he ordered them conſtantly to march in the 


rear; but they were leſs affected with the panic, 


and preſerved their ranks much better than the 


regulars; and though the fire was as heavy upon 
them as upon any part of the army, they offered 
to cover the fugitives ; they bravely advanced 
alone, and formed againſt the Indians; and it was 


— 


lating to this extraordinary affair, in their r order. 
There is not a clear account of this unfortunate tranſaction 


neral en- 


7 | 
We have endeavoured to arrange the ſeveral facts re- 


* 


1 


cured many ages ſince. l 
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entirely owing to this truly heroic conduct, that 
the regulars were not entirely deſtroyed, * 
The Engliſh loſt about one half of their arm 
in this untortunate expedition ; and the bavocl 
among the officers was much more conſiderable 
than in the ordinary proportion of the battle 
fought in Europe. Sir Peter Halket was killeg 
at the head of his regiment, by the firſt fire from 
the enemy; and preſently after, a like fate at. 
tended the ſon of governor Shirley, who was the 
general's ſecretary. | 
The French pretended that they had not more 
than four hundred men ſlain, and that moſt of 
them were Indians; and in all probability their 


|lofs was not conſiderable ; for they lay fo cloſely 


concealed, that the Engliſh were under the neceſ. 
fity of diſcharging their ſhot at random, during 
a great part of the engagement. | 

This was one of the moſt extraordinary victories 
ever gained, and one of the fartheſt retreats ever 
made, The Engliſh did not halt till they arrived 
at Fort Cumberland, though the enemy were not 
in fight either during the battle or after the vic. 
tory *. 

It being now apprehended that the ſeaſon was 
too far advanced for the army to proceed to the 
attack of Crown-Point, they directed their march 
towards Albany, ö | 
_ Notwithſtanding the main object of the expe- 
dition could not be accompliſhed, the conduct of 
general Johnſon was at once ſo ſpirited and pru- 
dent, that he obtained the higheſt applauſe of the 
Americans, as well as of the whole Englith nation, 


In teſtimony of his merit, he was promoted to 


the dignity of a baronet, and the parliament pre- 


ſented him with five thouſand pounds. But very 


different ſentiments were entertained with regard 
to governor Shirley. There were great dcficien- 
cies in the preparations -for his expedition, and 
they were beſides conducted with a dilatorinels ex- 
tremely reprehenfible ; notwithſtanding it was 
known, that his ſucceſs mult, in a great meaſure, 


| depend on his commencing his operations early 


in the ſpring, on account of the fituation of the 
Engliſh fort at Oſwego, by the way of which 
alone he could proceed to Niagara. 

The minifters of the two contending powers 
were, in the courſe of this year, bufily engaged 
at moſt of the European courts ; but their nego- 
ciations were kept profoundly ſecret. The French 
endeavoured to inſpire the Spaniards with a jea- 
louſy of the naval ſtrength of Great-Britain, par- 
ticularly in America; and Spain appeared incli- 
nable to undertake the office of mediator : but 
Mr. Wall, who was perfectly acquainted with the 
fituation of affairs between England and France, 
ſeconded the repreſentations of the Britiſh mini- 
ſtry, which demonſtrated, that however willing 
England might be to accept of the mediation cf 
Spain, the could not, without endangering het 
intereſt in that quarter of the globe, agree to 4 
ſuſpenſion of arms in America, which France had 
demanded as a preliminary article; and that the 
injuſtice and encroachments of the French, wer® 
the immediate cauſe of the captures made b, 
Great-Britain. | . 

Hereupon all thoughts of the mediation of 
Spain ſubſided; and the court of Verſailles having 


— 


by all out 


extant; though of ſach modern date, it is related 
have 0c- 


hiſtorians with greater obſcurity than events that 


recoul le 
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- zecourſe- to the German princes, they prevailed 
vpon the elector of Cologne, to grant him the 
rivilege of eſtabliſhing magazines in his terri- 
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| | 4 Sw , N wed pot ll as 
the bounty to ſeamen was continued; and the 


number of thoſe who voluntarily entered, or 
were impreſſed into the ſervice, daily increaſed, 


tories in Weſtphalia.” This was ſufficient to de- | as did the captures from the French, among which 


monſtrate, that they had conceived a deſign againſt | 
Hanover, which, however, they ſoon after pro- 


poſed to relinquiſh, on condition that his Britan- 
nic majeſty, who was then reſident in his electoral 


dominions, promiſed that matters ſhould' be ad- 


juſted to their ſatisfaction in America; but this 
propoſition being rejected with contempt, the 
count d' Aubeterre, envoy extraordinary from the 

court of Verſailles to that of Vienna, engaged in 


a ſecret negociation with the miniſters of the em- 


preſs queen; and plainly” intimated, that if the 
would ſecond the defigns of the king of France, 


that monarch would ſupport her with his utmoſt |] 


power, in oppoſition to the king of Pruſſia. 

In order to ſecure his poſſeſſions on the conti- 
nent, the king of England formed alliances with 
ſeveral of the German princes ; and another treaty | 
with the court of Ruſha was at this time ſet on 
foot; but this did not takeeffect,” while his ma- 


jeſty remained at Hanover, oh IN 
. An expreſs was received from admiral Boſcawen 
on the fifteenth of July, 1 that he had 
captured two ſhips of war, named th 
J.. ͤ ͤ ͤ cc Od On: v1 
On the twenty-firſt of July, Sir Edward Hawke 
-failed from Portſmouth, with à ſquadron of 
eighteen ſhips of war, to intercept the return of 
the French fleet ' from: America; but this fleet 
eluded the vigilance of Sir Edward, and on the 
third of September anchored in the harbour of 
\Rrefts nabend wary L461 1 iat d | 
On the thirteerith of Auguſt, commodore Frank- 
land failed from Spithead for the Weft-Indies, | 
with four men of war, being inſtructed to annoy 
the eneniy, and to protect the Britiſh ſugar iflands 
from injuries and inſults. Inſtructions were tranſ- 
mitted to the ſeveral naval commanders, to make 
repriſals upon the French; and the duke de Mire- 
poix, on the tenty- ſecond of July, ſet out on his 
return to Paris, without taking leave of the court 
of Eaptande: ot vs Hig rt 296, 51 10181 b 
Hoſtilities being now commenced, his majeſty 
Judged it expedient to return to his Britiſn domi- 
nions. Departing from Hanover on the eighth 
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of September, he arrived at Kenſington on the 


fifteenth of the ſame month, on the laſt day of 
which he concluded the treaty with the empreſs 


of Ruſſia, the negociation of which had been be- 


F ; © a. ? 
iel 


gun during his abſence. 


* 


e Alcide and 


— — 


ing ſeventy guns, which was taken between Roch- 
fort and Breſt, whither ſhe was going, in order to 
take on board her complement of men. 

The parliament merges on the thirteenth of 


moſt expedient meaſures had been adopted for 
protecting his American poſſeſſions, and for re- 
covering ſuch parts of them as had been invaded 
by the-enemy ; that to preſerve his dominions 1n 
a Rate of tranquillity, and to prevent a general 


reaſonable terms of accommodation; but that no 


1] ſuch offers had been made by the court of France; 


that he had endeavoured to ſupport the right of 
his ſubjects to an adequate compenſation, for hoſ- 
tilities committed in a time of profound peace; 
and to defeat ſuch deſigns, as from warlike pre- 
| parations and other'circumſtances, there was good 
reaſon to ſuppoſe were meditating againſt the ſafe- 
ty of his dominions ; that the King of Spain be- 
held with concern, the prevailing diſagreements ; 
and the part which he had taken in the common 
welfare of Europe induced him earneſtly to with 
for the preferyation of the public tranquilficy and 
had occaſioned him to give the moſt ſolemn al- 
ſurances of his firm reſolution to maintain the 
fame pacific ſentiments ; , that he had himſelf 
greatly augmented his nayal force, as well as that 
of his army, in ſuch a manner as was calculated 


to prove the leaſt burthenſome to his ſubjects; 


and his majeſty concluded, with promiſing to ſub- 
mit to the inſpeCtion of his parliament, the trea- 
ties he had lately concluded with the empreſs of 


Ruſſia, and the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſe l. 

Soon after the appointment of Sir Thomas Ro- 
binſon tq the office of ſecretary of ſtate, it was 
diſcovered, that, though he was a man of ſtrict 
integrity, and virtue, he did not poſſeſs, abilities 
equal to the diſcharge of the duties of ſo exalted 
a ſtation. He was on almoſt every occaſion ſtre- 
nuouſly' oppoſed by Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, whoſe 
ſentiments correſponded ſcarcely on any other ſub- 
ject. They were men whoſe extraordinary abili- 
ties were univerſally acknowledged; and confi- 
dering the miniſter as wholly unqualified for the 
high office he enjoyed, "they formed a party ſo 
powerful, as greatly to retard the public buſineſs. 


3 nene et time Sir Thomas was convinced of 
Partly from a conſcioufneſs of their inferiority, 


the impoffibility of his obtaining a ſufficient ſhare 


by ſea, and partly that they might have a pretext of influence in the great council of the nation; 


of repreſenting the Engliſn as the aggreſſors, the | 
French releaſed governor Lyttleton, and the whole 
crew of the Blandford mat of war, which had 
been captured in her way to Carolina. 
The deſign of this artifice, however, was tod 
apparent to eſcape the obſervation of the court 
of England; and the preparations of the enerny 
for a war by land, were continued with extiaor* 
dinary affiduity;-'The French alſo exerted their 
beſt endeuvouis, but without effect, to prevail 
upon Spain and the States General, to join them 
in gppoäntz che power of England. 
Tue utmoſt dilzgence was employed in the na- 


F 


and therefore he prudently reſigned on the tent 

| of November. Sir Thomas was appointed maſter 
| of the King's wardrobe, and a penſion was grant- 
| ed bim for life, to Ueſcend, upon his demile, to 
his ſons; and Mt. Fox ſuc eeded him as ſecretary 
| of ate; lotd Barrington was appointed ſecretary 
at war, in the room of Mr. Fox; Sir George 
Lyttleton ſucceeded Mr. Legge as chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and Mr. Pitt, and moſt of the 
other gentlemen” in oppoſition to che miniſtey, 
were deprived of their place. 
For the ſervict of the enſuing ye 


08} bot 
„neee ar, the com- 
mons Votedl fifty thouſand ſeamen, including nine 


r 


Val 2 ns of Great- Britain. Several few 
ſhips of war were put into commiſſion, and many 
hers were taken into the ſervice of government; 
the exportation of gunpowder was prohibited; 
Mes 43 7 by 


| thouſand: one hundred and thirty-eight marines, 


| together wh tro millions fix bundred thouſand 
pounds för their maintenance; and thirty-four 


thouſand two hundred and fixty-three land forces; 
6 O pe with 


was a man of war, called. the Eſperance, carry- 


November, his majeſty informed them, that the 


war in Europe, he had been ready to accept of 
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with nine hundred and thirty thouſand ſix hundred 
and three pounds, ſix ſhillings and, nine-pence for 


ten thauſand pounds to the electot of | ihe 


elf ately affectet 


to both houſes pf parliament, . xequeſting 
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their ſupport. A ſubſidy. of a hundred thouſand 

ounds was granted to the cmpreſs of Ruſſia; 
Fay ur thouſand one hundred and forty binn 
was voted to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; an 


In this interval the whole world was thrown 
into the moſt extreme conſternation, by a dread- 
ful. earthquake, which on the firſt of November, 
hook every part of the kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal, and a great number of other places in 
| Europe, aud laid the city of Liſbon in ruins. 


ed in England, an apprebenfion was excited, that 
our public credit would be materially, 


ever, the inju 2 ſuſtained by the Engliſh funds i in 
conſequence o 41 8 melancholy event, was 700 
cocaine. Thar, a quaner,of the city 
Liſbon. where the gliſh chiefly lived, and 9! 
they had wech ſuffered. the leaſt ; and the 
HOP: Part of the. Britiſh , merchants, had, with 
heir families, retired 10 their country-houſes, in 
order to avoid the inſults to which they might 
have been expoſed, from the; Portugueze populace ha 
during the celebration of their Auro Da FE, o 
Which was to have been beld on the. very day han 
the dreadful calamity occurred. 
* The two firſt ſhocks were felt . ten in 404 
morning, and they continued near a quarter of an 


——_—_— ——— 


| Upon news of this. terrible calamity, being receiv- | 


fected, on 
account of the extenfiye concerns which the ng- | 
liſh merch ants 7 in the Portuguege trade. How- 
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| Portugal being in great diſtreſs; from @ ſcar 
all Me besehen of life, the above * bY | 
| forged them, a very ſeaſonable relief, 
As a proof of his gratitude for this inſtanee * 
generofity, his moſt, Faithful majeſty ordered Mr. 
Caſtres, the Englith refident at his court, to gixe 
the preference, in the diſtribution, of the bupphes, 
to the Britiſh, ſubjects who had ſuffered bythe 
earthquake; and , accordipgly; about a tinte 
part of the proviſions, and two thoufand Pounds 
in 1 were applied <q re Purpoſe; and the 
king o ortugal thapked the King and pe 
England in the warmeſt terms of rariruge. 
A new and ſudden, alteration now. p. 
took place in the ſyſtem. of affairs in P- 1756. 
Europe. To the moſt diſtinguiſhed abllities, 
both with regard to political and military concerns, 
his Pruffian majeſty had joined the moſt indefa. 
tigable induſtry. and, application. Having pro- 
cured intelligence, that a negociation was on foot 
between the courts. of Peterſburgh, Vienna, and 
| Verſailles,, in order to effect his ruin; and being 
| perſuaded, that if once the Ruſſian troops, in the 
pay of Great-Britain, ſhould obtain a looting. in 
Germany, his ſituation, muſt be extremely ꝓreca- 
ar and the more ſo, as the empreſs of Ruſßa 
| ed, prapoles to ſend to the affiſtance of the king 
ngland, twenty thouſand troops above the 
I wot that had been; Rtipulated ; therefore, he 
|| publickly pen ren, proteſted againſt the intto- 
duction o any foreign. troops into Germany; and 
declared that he would, 2s willingly Oppeſe France 


e 


pour; after which the water of the Tagus raſa lhe 

- upwards of. twenty 1557 erpendicularly, a Abe 

Ie 8 than à minute d to its natural 
Grett gumbers of 1. of which. the city con- 


Fn: about thirty thouſand E length 


Wa x miles, on che north h fide C 1 
Pa thrown down hy the repeated copcuſhons, || 
ether with many per churches, mongarics, 
A A other magnificent public buildings. 


10 9 ruin of this capital, the moſt flouriſh-| 


the Portyguege dominions, was more im- 
by a terrible e confagration, || 
partly 1 partly. raiſed Wa a; ſet of impi- 
'ous ruffians,. who, 1 by tbe tremendous 
10 ee ch bef For. their eyes, ſet fire to the fall- 
that by increaſing the general con- 
Nato moe night have a better opportunity 
© plundering their felloy- citizens. Atithe time 
of the earthquake, Liſbon was, ſuppoſed to con- 
Vin here whagr dred. and fift A re inhabitants, 
f wh hich nu 
urvavors, deſtitute of babitations and all the ne- 
KL 1ds, ; pops there ade to accommodate them- 
Klves 15 the deſt manner. hey were able. 
ritiſh, mipiſter at 0 25 No Honer 
warf bie eme an account o ve me- 
Yanchob vets 8. his e Fa a meſſage 
their 
concurf ence 1 75 fiſtance, in 8 relief to 
5 105 Wer ſufferers., CLADE of this 


I Ih F e bonour of d 
umagity, u 7 * voted, 0 | 


ecffaries of life, were obliged to retire t the qpen | 


niber ten cont periſhed; andjthe!]} Ge 


—— 
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el 


as any other power. 
"be king of Protha, in Germany, WAS fityated, 
; wit reſpect to the Ruſſians, in a manner exactly 
 fimilar to his Britannic majeſty with regard to "od | 
F Trench. The latter power ſtill continued to pre- 
ſerve the appearance of friendſhip. and good un- 
derſtanding with the court of Berlin; but no ad- 
vantages could be expected to reſult to either 
| [Harty from this affected ſtate of amity. Her 
ſhan majeſty appeared willing to fulfil her en- 
gagements with England; but the experiment 
Was too dangerous to be attempted, on the conſ- 
deration of her increafing connections with the 
court ne 
Neceſſity alone had, induced the Ring of Eug- 
land ta apply for Ruſſian auxiliaries; and. there- 
fore it was natural for him to coineide in the 
views of his enemy; particularly as their com- 
mon intereſt dictated. to them the negeſſity;of pre- 
venting the introduq ien of - feroign trans imo 
ermany. 
The kings of Pruſſia and Eogland ahrrefanoine- 
gociared a convention, importing, that having 
deliberately. conſidered that the eee 


— 


— 


— — 


had lately taken plage in America; might extovd 
much farther, and een reach Europe; having 
moreover, the welfare mand ſecuriʒy of Gema 


their common country, at heart, chez had, 1a6ithe 
malt effeftual means, of ꝓreſervingꝭ it in abe 
tranquillity, zgreedupona convention f neutrili) 

they mutual bound themſelves not. to 
arcign troops, of any pation whatſoever, i 


it enter Germany, orte, Beſs through Ahab (contry 
CAR and 8 Paare e uſe. of. £ during che troubles, Te —— 
treſſed ſubjects of Port e gengtoüty of gaged to oppoſe the 1 ů — 
this action is not A little enhan by the, conſide- their. power, with a view of denpringaſgennan 
ration that, tl ougb the Egg 2985 emſelves- EEE from t e,calamitics of was, of de de fending herofuny 
im great,want of grain, 3 1 5 Ader le part. of | tal laws and conkticurigns,,and erbe, 
gift was remitted in corn, .fl rice, and a large ing her in a ſtate af vnintertuptedtranquillitye 
u ol beef from Ar The people. ot fn mjcllics allo availed chemſelues l quis br 
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vourable- opportunity to adjuſt the differences that [| tined to Ametica ;' and that large bodies of troops 
had for ſome time ſubfiſted between them with re- [| were aſſemhling from all parts of France in Dau- 
een the Sileſian loan due to the ſubjects of phiny and Provence. 
bis Britannic majeſty, and the indemnification [| Although the above circumſtantial information 
claimed by the ſubjects of the king of Pruſſia, for || evidently proved, that the French fleet was de- 
the loſſes by ſea during the late war ; fo that the || figned to act againſt Minorca; and notwithſtand- 
attachment laid on the laid: debt was agreed ing the extenſive and advantageous commerce car- 
ſhould) be taken off, as ſoon as the ratifications of [| ried on by the ſubje&s of England in the Medi- 
this treaty ſhould be exchange t. I terranean, no meaſures were purſued for the pro- 
he laws relating to the militia of the kingdom tection of our trade, or for rendering the defigns 
pecame the ſubject of diſcuſſion in the houſe 6f || of the enemy abortivec. That very important un- 
commons towards the latter end of January; and || dertaking was entirely left to a ſmall number of 
they being found. inadequate to their object, a inconfiderable ſhips and frigates; which could an- 
new militia bill was ordered to be prepared. On {wer no other pufrpoſe than that of conveying 
the twelfth of March the honourable Charles || intelligence from port to port, and enriching their 
Tow nihend ꝓreſented the ne bill, which paſſedſcommanders by the capture of the enemy's trad- 
the houſe om the tenth of May,; and was then ſent ing veſſels, © EIT . 
to the lords. The bill was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed [| General Blakeney, deputy-governor of Minor- 
in the houſe of peers, where ãt was contended, ca, fent repeated advices to government, repre- 
that a greater number of amendments were neceſ- ſenting the weakneſs of the garriſon he command- 
ary, than could poſſibly be formed before the |} ed in St. Philip's caſtle, the principal fortreſs on 
concluſion of the feffion 3 and after a long debate, the iſland; but the miniſtry paid no regard to 
it vas rejectect by a majority of fifty-nine againſt his remonſtrances. So far from ſupplying the 
tuenty three. Ie iſland with the neoeffary reinforcements, they did 
Qn the tfnty-feventh of May, his majefty not even caufe the officers, who were in England 
tloſed the feſſion of parliament with a fpeech, f upon leave of abſence, to return; nor were orders 
wherein he thanked both houſes: for their vigorous given for any veſſel to tranſport them, till the 
and eſſectival ſup̃nort of government; and inform- French armament was actually ready to make a 
ell them, that the French had actually inuaded || deſcent upon the iſland. | 13 
Minbroa, notwithſtanding/that land was guaran- The object of the enemy's expedition being 
tied to him by all the great powers of Europe, univerſally known, the miniſtry, at length, rouzed 
and particularly by the king of France; that from their lethargy; but all their operations were 
there fore, an: vindlication of the viblated rights of inconſiderate, precipitate, and erroneous... In- 
his ſubjects, and of the infulred dignity of his || Read of ſending à force into the Mediterranean 
crown; he found himſelf under the neceſſity of ſuperior to that of the French, under a commander 
declariug ivarioniform againſt the king of France. of approved intrepidity and experience, they aſ- 
Hisemajeſty am hided with ſaying, that for ſuc- f ſigned for this ſervice only ten ſhips of the line, 
cel vin the: ꝓrdſerution of a war at once ſo juſt the command of which they gave to -admiral 
and neceffary, heb relied on the divine protection, Byng, whofe character was by no means popular 
and the v igerous aſſiſtance of his faithful ſub- in the navy. Mr. Weſt, however, was appointed 
jects, l ſecond in command; and it muſt be. acknow- 
'-1Orders were now:publiſhed for the ſubjects of || ledged, that he was a gentleman highly eſteemed, 
Great Bcitain i vo quit the dominions of the Ring on account of his perſonal bravery, extenſive ex- 
of France ; anti great number of work men were || perience, and great abilities. 
ümmacti ataly employed in vepaiting the fortifica- There were neither fire-ſhips, nor an hoſpital- 
tows 1of : Dunkirk; Many Engliſh veſſeis were ||-ſhip, provided for this expedition, and the fleet 
dazed jin-thecdfferentports:of France, and their || in general was in a very indifferent ſtate of repair. 
trews: were fend to ꝓriſon. An edict was publiffſi- On the ſeventh of April this ſquadron ſailed from 
od, ;mviting rhe ſſubjects of France to fit out pri- Spithead, having on board a regiment of troops 
witeors ; dffecing-a premium of forty livres fur to be landed àt Gibraltar, with major-general 
very gun, and as much for every Engliſh pti- Stuart, the lord Effingham, and colonel Corn- 
ſoner; and promiſing, that in caſe a peace:ſhouldl|| wallis, whoſe regiments were in Minorca, about 
be. Ipredily negotiated, the king would purchaſe¶ forty officers of inferior rank, and about one thou- 


the prixateers xt prime colt. | fand recruits to reinforce the garriſon of St. 
AtBreft;;amaftinumber of artificers and ſeamen Phili˙r . asg. 
wore em ploynd in equipping} a formidable fleet; N Na repeated intelligence tranſ- 
aud a conſiderable number uf tmſports being mitted to chem, the Engliſh miniſtry acted as 
provided, and à large body:of:60rzes colletetl, if they were ſtill ignorant of the force and deſti- 
an immodliate fimvalion of the Britiſh dominions nation of the enemy; for according to the in- 
ai benen 50010 ie 6 1091! 2% 209% *? | ſtructions delivered ro admiral Byng, be was 
Untetigence ha ben neteĩred in the begining endeavour on his arrival at Gibraltar, to learn 
%f che pear, chat a French ſquadrem u ould, in à whether any French ſquadron had paſſed th 
mort time, be ready to fail from Töôulon; andlſſeſtreights; and in caſe of their being ſatisfie 
this! wastr een corifirmed by the foreign Ga- in the affirmative, to detach rear admiral W 
Mtles, as nudll as nbe difpatches of che Eug lim (to Louiſburgb, with an armament, which, when 
air ſters and-odnbats refiding in Spain and Italy. joined by the' ſhips at Halifax, would be ſuperigr 
At appehradifrum the abbve accbutits, that the to that of the enemy. (2s ee Ee 
Toulm 1Gquadrbu conſiſted of twelve or fifteen  On'thefecond of May admiral Byng arrived at 
tips:of-the; Hine, wih a gruat number of trauf. Gibraltar, whete he found captain Edgcumbe 
Ports 3 that / inby qberetſupphiet with pro iſiems only with the princeſs Louiſa ſhip of war and a ſloop, | 
dor twoinbaths) and therefore could not be def: who informed him that the French fleet, under me 
| | D ITE TT e208 einge command 
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command f M. de Ja Galliſſoniere, conſiſted of 


thirteen ſhips of the lin 
ports, carrying fifteen th 


5 " 11 


e, and a number of tranſ: 
ouſand land forces, had 
failed from, Toulon on the tenth of April; and 


made a deſcent upon the iſland of Minorca; from 
"Whetice, on the approach of the enemy, he had 
found it neceflity to retire. 


- 


The ſecretary at war diſpatched two ſucceſſive 
orders to general Fowke, the governor of. Gibral- 
"tar, with regard to his ſparing a battalion of 
troops to be tranſported by admiral Byng, as 
a reinforcement to the garriſon of Minorca ; 
but theſe appeating to be equiyocal, if not contra- 


dictoty, a council of war was ſummoned ; and a 
majotity of the members declared it as their opi- 
nion, that no troops could, gonſiſtent with any 


degree of prudence, be, ſent from thence to Mi- 
norca, except a detachment to ſupply the defi- 
ciency in the ſmall ſquadron under captain Edge- 
cumbe, who had left a number of his ſeamen 
"and marines to afhſt in the defence of St. Philip's, 
under the command of captain Scroop. 
Admiral Byng diſpatched an expreſs to the 
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it would have been in his power to defeat their 


lords of the admiralty, giving an account of the 
Above particulars ;” and his letter contained ſome 
impolitic expreſſions, which it would, in all pro- 
bability, have been fortunate for him had he 


*ornirted:” He faid, that had he been fo; happy | 


*as to have arrived at Minorca; before the enemy 
had effected a landing, he flattered himſelf that 


deſign; he complained that there were no maga- 
Zines in Gibraltar for ſupplying the fleet with 
neceſſaries; that the careening wharfs, pits and 
ſtore-houſes, were entirely decayed, ſo that he 
ſhould find it extremely difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, to clean ſuch of his ſhips as were foul; 
the admiral ſaid, that, if it could poſſibly be effected, 
it would be a matter of extreme difficulty, to 
throw any troops into St. Philip's caſtle, which 
could not be protected from the enemy without 
"a force by land ſufficient to raiſe the ſiege; and 
that a ſmall reinforcement, therefore, would increaſe 


the number of men which muſt fall into the 
power of the enemy; that ſuch engineers and 


artillery-men in Gibraltar as had been in Minorca, 


*concurred in opinion, that it would be impoſſible 
to throw any men into St. Philip's, if the French 
had erected batteries on the two ſhores near the | 
. entrance of the harbour, ſo as to command the“ during the preceding war, had broke the line 


allvanced in order of battle about ſix in the even. 
ing, but about ſeven they tacked, with a view of 
obtaining the weather gage. Admiral Byng, be. 
ing about five leagues off Cape Mola, alſo tacked 
in order to fecure the advantage which the enemy 


were attempting to gain, as well as to have the 


| land wind inthe morning. 1 ann 
By break of day the enemy had failed out of 
ſight ; but two tartanes being perceived cloſe to 
the rear of the Engliſh; they were | purſued; and 
one being taken, the was found to have on board 
two French captains, two lieutenants and about 
one hundred private ſoldiers, part of ſix hun- 
dred, who had been fent out on the precedin 
day in three tartanes to reinforte the French fleet. 
The French re-appearing in a ſhort time, each 
party formed the line of battle; and at two 
o'clock Mr. Byng diſplayed a ſignal, to bear away 
two points from the wind and commence the 
engagement. Rear admiral Weſt perceiving that 
« conſidering} his great diſtance from the enemy, 
« it was impoſſible to comply with both orders, 
ce bore away with his divifion ſeven points from 
„e the wind, and cloſing down under the enemy, 
* attacked them with ſuch irreſiſtible fury; that 
ec the ſhips which oppoſed him were in à little 
ce time driven out of the line J 
It is thought that victory muſt inevitably have 
attended the Engliſh, if the van had properly ſe- 
conded Mr. Weſt's diviſion; but this not being 
the caſe, the centre of the enemy keeping its 
ſtation, the rear admiral could not improve his 
advantage, without evident danger of his com- 
munication being cut off from the reſt of the 
line. At the commencement of the action, the 
Intrepid, in admiral Byng's diwiſion, had been ſo 
much damaged in the rigging, that it was im- 
| poſſible to manage her, and ſhe drove on the ſhip 
next in poſition, which cauſed a derangement of 
the other veſſels, and interrupted the action for 
a conſiderable time. 105 
Whether it aroſe from timidity, or a too mi- 
nute regard to naval diſcipline, it is impoſſible to 
ſay, but Byng made very little uſe of his artille- 
ry; and when his captain urged him to bear 
down on the foe, he calmly anſwered, that he 
ec would not fall into the error committed by ad- 
c miral Matthews, who, in his engagement with 
e the French and Spaniſh ſquadrons off Toulon, 


> 


paſſage up the ſally- port of the fortreſs 3, and that , of battle, and ſingly expoſed himſelf to a fir: 


he N coincided in their ſentiments. 


But notwithſtanding theſe difficulties; the ad- 


miral determined to attempt affording, ſome relief 
to the garriſon of St. Philip. Reinforced by 
captain Edgecumbe's ſhips, and à detach- 
ment from Gibraltar, he failed, from that place on 
'the eighth of May, and was, joined off, Majorca 
by the Phoenix, commanded by captain Hervey, 
"who confirmed the intelligence he had received 


* 


» 


* 


reſpecting the force and deſtination of the enemy. 

The, admiral detached captain Hervey with 

three ſhips a-head, to take a view of the mouth 

of the harbour, and, if poſſible, land a letter for 
. Blakeney, informing him that the Eng- eager to continue the engagement than the Eng- 

ih fleet was arrived. to his relief. But before 

the attempt could be made, the enemy was de- the line of battle; and though his number of men 


4 which he could not ſuſtain .. 
On the contrary, Mr. Byng ſeemed determined 
to act with his line entire, or not to act at all. 
A point of this kind, within the memory of ma- 
ny of our readers, is ſomewhat delicate to ſpeak 
of; but we are told, that . on pretence of recti 
«. fying the diſorder which had happened among 
“ ſome of his ſhips; he hefitated ſo long, and 
« kept at ſuch a wary diſtance, that though be 
e :received: a few ſhot in his hull, he could not 
* be {aid to be properly engaged during the u hole 
tee mon fit ot ben de r OO 

ITpbe French commander ap 


— 


— — — — 


not more 


nn. end 


* 


liſß; part of his ſquadron had been driven from 


ſcried to the ſouthward, and a ſtropg gale and weight of metal was rather ſuperior to that 
blowigg off ſhore, Mr, Byng . recalled captain of the Engliſh/admiral, he took advantage of tht 


"Hervey 3 and formed the line of battle. TO 
The French fleet, conſiſting of ſeventeen ſhips, 


heſitation of the latter, and away with an 


thirteen of which appeared to be of great force, 


| eaſy fail, to join his van, which had been de- 
5 On 


feated. 


Tac S TORT. 


On this admiral Byng made the fignal for pur- 
ſuit; but finding it impoſhble to reach the French 


ſhips, which were more clean than his own, he 


put his ſquadron on another tack, to keep the 
wind of the enemy ; but in the morning no ene- 
my was to be ſeen . b 
Of the Engliſh there were killed forty-two per- 
ſons, (among whom was captain Andrews of the 
Defiance) and about one hundred and ſeventy 
were wounded, Three of the largeſt ſhips were 
reatly damaged in their maſts and rigging, ſo 
that they could not keep the ſea, without the 
moſt imminent danger of finking ; a confiderable 
number of the ſeamen were ill, and there was not, 
in the whole fleet, a veſſel that could be con- 
yerted into an hoſpital- ſhip. | 
Mr. Byng, in courſe, wrote an account of the 
engagement to the admiralty, but a conſiderable 
time expired before it was made public; and 
when it appeared, „it was curtailed of ſeveral 
« expreſſions and whole paragraphs, which either 
« reflected on the conduct of his ſuperiors, or 
« tended to his own vindication +.” . 
On the fixteenth of June, Sir Edward Hawk 
and admiral Saunders, failed from Spithead, hav- 
ing orders to ſuperſede the admirals Byng and Weſt, 
in the command of the fleet in the Mediterranean ; 
and ten days after they failed, Mr. Byng's letter 
was publiſhed, which produced ſuch effects as the 
moſt ſanguine of his enemies would probably have 
wiſhed : the popular rage and indignation was 
now raiſed to a heighth almoſt unexampled : * the 
« emiſſaries of the miniſtry took care to foment 
« the popular clamour by every means in their 
« power, and artfully endeavoured to vindicate 
« their patrons, by throwing the whole blame of 
“the miſcarriage on the unhappy admiral. They 
& inveighed againſt his infolence, his folly, his 
« cowardice, and his miſconduct. They even 
« preſumed to make their ſovereign, in ſome 
e meaſure, an inſtrument of their calumny, by 
« afferting, that from the contents of the admi- 
ce ral's firſt letter, dated from Gibraltar, his ma- 
« jeſty had prognoſticated his miſbebaviour.” 
The reaſons the admiral had advanced for his 
return to the fortreſs, after his rencounter with 
the French, they ridiculed and repreſented as ab- 


ſurd; and to inſpire the people with a more im- 


placable reſentment, they deſcribed the molt dread- 
ful conſequences that muſt reſult from the lots of 
Minorca, which they entirely aſcribed either to 
the treachery or cowardice of the admiral. In 
ſhort, they employed themſelves fo induſtriouſly 
in increaſing the ſpirit of the popular deluſion, 
that the effigy of the admiral was hanged and 
burnt in divers parts of the kingdom ; but while 
he was treated with theſe inſtances of indignity, 
the miſconduct of adminiſtration was entirely un- 
noticed. 

Sir Edward Hawke and admiral Saunders, 
who ſucceeded admiral Byng in the command in 
the Mediterranean, were accompanied by lord Ty- 
rawley, whom the king had appointed governor 
of Gibraltar in the room of general Fowke, who 
had incurred the diſpleaſure of the miniſtry, on 
account of not being able to underſtand an order, 


3 # 


— _ — 


* From this ſtate of the account, it 3s fair to conclude, 
that the French fleet ran away from the Engliſh ; and to this 
hour it is a doubt, whether Mr. Byng was a coward, or the 
Whole affair was the reſult of error. Wu 


+ What a horrid picture does this hold up of the nefarious 
44 | 


| 
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which was in ſome meaſure unintelligible to him- 


ſelt and all the perſons compoſing the council of 
war to which it was ſubmitted, 

At the ſame time, the ſecretary to the admi- 
ralty wrote to Mr. Byng, informing him, that he 
was recalled. In reply to this intimation, the ad- 
miral replied in terms that manifeſted a conſciouſ- 
neſs of his having done his duty, and an anxious 
ſolicitude to vindicate his honour. 

The loſs of Minorca was a misfortune of great 
conſequence to Great-Britain, and was conſidered 
as a national diſgrace ; but inſtead of producing 
that dejection and deſpondency which might have 
been expected from ſo great a calamity, it created 
an univerſal clamour of rage and reſentment, not 
only againſt Mr. Byng, but alſo in reproach of 
the miniſtry, who were accuſed of having neglect- 
> to maintain Minorca in a proper ſtate of de- 
ence. 


Though Sir Edward Hawke was diſappointed 


in his expectation of engaging la Galiffioniere, 


and affording relief to the garriſon of St. Philip, 
he bravely aſſerted the empire of Great-Britain in 
the Mediterranean, by annoying the commerce 
of the enemy, and blocking up their fleet in the 
harbour of Toulon. | 
Upon receiving intelligence that the Auſtrian 
government at Leghorn had detained an Engliſh 
privateer, and impriſoned the captain, on pre- 
tence that he had violated the neutrality of the 
port; Sir Edward detached two ſhips of war, pe- 
remptorily to demand the immediate releaſe of 
the ſhip, the crew and captain; and without Wwait— 
ing for orders from the court of Vienna, it was 
deemed prudent to acquieice in this requiſition, 
The perſon in whole behalf Sir Edward thus 
effectually interpoſed was, Mr. Fortunatus Wright, 
a native of Liverpool. Though unaccuſtomed 
to a maritime life, Wright had, in the courſe of 
the laſt war, fitted out a privateer ; and he ſo 


greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his extraordinary 


vigilance and valour, that had he been promoted 


to a tation ſuitable to his genius, he would doubt- 
lets have obtained as honourable a place in the 
annals of the navy, as what the French have aſ- 
figned to their boaſted Gue Trouin, Du Bart, 
and Thurot. | | 

An uncommon exertion of ſpirit was the occa- 
ſion of his being detained at Leghorn, His veſ- 
ſe], the St. George privateer of Liverpool, of 
only twelve guns and eighty men, laying at an- 
chor in the harbour of Leghorn, a large French 
xebeque, mounted with fixteen cannon, and car— 
rying three times Wright's complement of men, 


took her ſtation within fight of the harbour, with a 


defign to annoy the Britith commerce. This inſult 
being too groſs for a man of Wright's bravery to 
diſregard, notwithſtanding the enemy's great ſupe- 
riority in weight of metal and number of men, he 
hoiſted his ſails, and boldly encountered the xe- 
beque in fight of the ſhore, and after a moſt ob- 
ſtinate engagement, during which the French cap- 
tain, lieutenant, and upwards of ſixty ſailors 
were killed, the xebeques ſheered off; after which, 
Wright returned in triumph to the harbour. This 
brave man would doubtleſs have fignalized him- 


—_ 


practices of miniſters. We are afraid they have been but too 
common; but it is ſhocking to think, that a man in Mr. 
Byng's ſituation ſhould not be permitted to tell his own ſtory 
at large, 
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ſelf by other heroic exploits, bad he not, in the 
midſt of his career of glory, being overtaken by 
a dreadful ſtorm, in which his ſhip foundered, 
and the commander, with his whole crew, pe- 
riſhed. 1 

Having ſcoured the Mediterranean, and in- 
ſulted the poſts of the enemy, Sir Edward return- 
ed with the homeward-bound fleet to Gibraltar; 
from whence, towards the latter end of the year, 
he ſailed for England with a part of his ſquadron, 


leaving the reſt in that bay for the protection of 


our commerce, which was then greatly annoyed 
by the French privateers abounding in the Me- 
diterranean. vg 

In November, the garriſon of Minorca, under 


general Blakeney, arrived at Portſmouth ; and: 


the behaviour of the general proved ſo acceptable 


to his majeſty, that he was in a ſhort time pro- 


moted to the rank of an Iriſh baron “. 
A. D. The loſs of Minorca having been 
D. 1757 . | . . 
the ſubject of parliamentary diſcuſſion, 
a court-martial was appointed for the trial of ad- 
 miral John Byng; and the opinion of this court 


was, that, during the engagement between the | 


_ Engliſh and French fleets, admiral Byng did not 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to take, ſeize, and de- 


ſtroy the ſhips of the enemy; nor to aſſiſt ſuch of | 


his majeſty's ſhips as were engaged, which it was 
his duty to have aſſiſted; and that he did not 
exett his utmoſt power for affording relief to St. 
Philip's caſtle. Therefore they unanimouſly ad- 
judged the admiral to be ſhot to death, at ſuch 
a time, and on board ſuch a ſhip, as the lords 


commiſſioners of the admiralty ſhould be pleaſed 


to direct. But from the depofitions of the of- 
ficers, who were near the admiral's perſon, it 
appeared, that no reluctance was diſcernible in 
him during the action, and that he betrayed no 
ſymptom of fear or confuſion, either in his coun- 


tenance or behaviour; but that, on the contrary, 


he delivered his orders in the moſt diſtinct and 
deliberate manner, without the leaſt appearance 
of being under the influence of terror or timidi- 
ty; and that from many other circumſtances, they 
were induced to believe, that his miſconduct was 


not the reſult of diſaffection or cowardice; there- 


fore they unanimouſly, and in the moſt earneſt 
manner, recommended him as an object worthy 
the royal clemency. | 

In conſequence of the repreſentation made by 
the lords of the admiralty, the king referred the 


confideration of the ſentence to. the opinion | 
of the twelve judges, who were unanimous in 


confirmation of its legality. The privy-counci! 
having tranſmitted this report to the admiralty, 
their lordſhips iſſued a warrant for executing the 
ſentence of death upan the admiral, and this was 
accordingly done 'on the fourteenth of March, 
-on board the Monarque, a third rate man of war, 
then at anchor in Portſmouth harbour. On this 
trying occaſion, the admiral behaved with manly 
fortitude and Chriſtian piety ; and his whole de- 
portment was ſuch, as greatly to affect the ſpec- 
tators. 

The public were extremely pleaſed with the 
-promotion of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, on whoſe 
integrity and abilities they repoſed the firmeſt re- 
liance. Theſe truly patriotic miniſters, were not 
to be either cajoled or intimidated into meaſures 


1 


* 


— 


7 


It will not be thought an invidious remark, if we ſay, 
that the merit of general Blakeney ſeems to have been over- 


{| Sir Robert Henley. 
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which they conceived to be repugnant to the true 
intereſts of their country. Both in the council 
and in the parliament, they ſtrenuouſly refiſted 
| every propoſition which they deemed inconfiſtent 
with the honour and dignity of the crown, or pre- 
judicial to the rights of the people. 

On the ninth of April, by the command of 
his majeſty, Mr. Pitt reſigned the ſeals as ſecre. 
tary of ſtate; and at the ſame time Mr. Legge 
ſurrendered the office of chancellor of the Exche. 
quer. The board of admiralty was changed; and 
ſeveral alterations were introduced in the different 
departments of ſtate. 

Upon the diſmiſſion of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge 
the whole kingdom ſeemed to unite in vindication 
of their integrity; a great number of citizens and 
corporations preſented them with the freedom of 
their reſpective ſocieties, incloſed in golden boxes, 
in teſtimony of the high veneration of their in- 
corruptible virtue and extenſive capacities ; and 
the peculiar honours conferred upon theſe dif. 
carded patriots, by the general ſuffrages of the 
people, will tend, in conjunction with their own 
unimpeachable conduct, to perpetuate their me- 
mories to the lateſt poſterity. 36 

Thoſe abandoned ſycophants, who by their in- 
ſiduous repreſentations, had baniſhed from the 
councils of their ſovereign, and the ſervice of their 
country, two gentlemen ſo admirably qualified 
to direct the one, and promote the other, now 
became the objects of the moſt violent popular 
odium. In a great number of loyal and dutiful 
addrefles from various parts of the kingdom, his 
majeſty was earneſtly implored to reſtore Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Legge to their former offices; and in 
compliance with theſe ſolicitations, the king was 
pleaſed to return the ſeals to Mr. Pitt on the ninth 
of June; and in five days after, Mr, Legge was 
re-inſtated in the office of chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The reſtoration of theſe gentlemen to 
their employments, was the circumſtance on which 
the public reſted their hopes for the ſecurity and 
honour of the nation, and a ſpeedy and ſucceſsful 
iſſue of a war that had been productive of ſevere 
national calamities, and much reproach to the 
reputation of the Britiſh arms. 8 OY Ones 

The earl of Temple was made dord privy -ſeal, 
and the cuſtody of the great-feal was intruſted to 
The duke of Newcaſtle, 
Mr. Legge, Mr. Nugent, lord Duncannon, and 
Mr. Grenville, were appointed commiſfioners of 
the Exchequer; lord Anſon, the admirals Boſ- 
cawen and Forbes, doctor Hay, Mr. Weſt, Mr. 
Hunter, and Mr. Elliot, were appointed to form 
the board of admiralty ; the earl of Thomond 
was made treaſurer of the king's houſhold ; and 
Mr. Fox was appointed pay-maſter of all his ma- 
jeſty's forces. SE 

Soon after this eſtabliſhment of the adminiſtra- 
tion, a reſolution was formed of making a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of France, in order to deſtroy the 
| ſhipping of the enemy, and thereby diſquality 
them for ſending any ſuccours to America, 45 
well as draw part of the French forces from Ger- 
many, for the protection of their own coaſt. _ 

All poſſible expedition was now employed in 
the equipment of a powerful fleet, and ten regt- 
ments were marched to the Iſle of Wight. Sir 
Edward Hawke was appointed to the command 
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rated in the ſame proportion, that the miſcondu& of the un- 


happy Byng was exaggerated. : 
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of the naval armament, confiſting of ſixteen ſhips 
of the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb- 
ketches, and tranſports. The land forces were 

at under the command of Sir John Mordaunt ; 
and ſtrict orders were given for the navy and ar- 
my to act in perfect unanimity. ; 

This very formidable armament, which for 
ſome time had been beheld with aſtoniſhment by 
all Europe, failed from Spithead on the eighth of 
September, and on the twelfth the fleet made the 
Ile of Oleron, and Sir Edward iſſued orders for 

roceeding to Baſque-road, On the twenty-third, 
the van of the fleet, led by captain Howe, in the 
Magnanime, ſtood towards the Ifle of Aix, fitu- 
ated at the mouth of the river Charente. The 
fortifications of this iſland were not compleated, 
and the number of cannon and mortars did not 
exceed two and thirty ; the circumference of the 
iſland was about five miles, and the garriſon con- 
ſiſted of fix hundred men. The fort ſtruck to 
the Engliſh, in about an hour after the commence- 
ment of the attack; and ſome forces were imme- 
diately diſembarked to take poſſeſſion of the iſland, 
and deſtroy the fortifications. Though this vic- 
tory was in itſelf inconſiderable, it was eſteemed 
by the troops as a happy omen of future ſucceſs, 
But inſtead of diſembarking the troops that night, 
ſeveral days were ſpent in holding councils of 
war, and ſounding the coaſt; by which means 
the enemy was alarmed, and induced to purſue 
meaſures preparatory to a vigorous oppoſition, in 
conſequence of which the project of a deſcent 
was declined. Thus ended an expedition, which 
for ſome time had attracted the notice of all the 
powers of Europe, and thrown the French coaſt 
into the utmoſt conſternation. Sir John Mordaunt 


was afterwards tried by a court-martial, and diſ- 


miſſed the ſervice. | 


The ſanguine expectations formed by the pub- 


lic with reſpect to the ſituation of affairs in Ame- 
rica, were now greatly diſappointed. The ene- 
my remained maſters of all the lakes, which af- 
forded them the moſt favourable opportunities of 
tampering with the Indians of different tribes, 
the greater part of whom they prevailed upon to 
eſpouſe their cauſe. By the loſs of Oſwego, the 
vols country of the five nations was abandoned 
to the mercy of the French general; by the im- 
prudent demolition of the torts we poſſeſſed at 
the great carrying place, a paſſage was laid open 
to our ſettlements on the German flats, and along 
the Mohock's river; and theſe | ſettlements the 
enemy deſtroyed before the end of the cam- 
paign. | 

In the mean time, the defign of making an at- 
tempt upon Crown-Point was laid aſide, and it 
was reſolved to make an attack upon Louiſburgh. 
Admiral Holborne, with the ſquadron and tranſ- 
ports. under his command, arrived at Halifax on 
the ninth of July. The Engliſh forces were now 
» Joined by fix thouſand men, under the command 
of lord Loudon, ſo that the number of troops 
amounted to twelve thouſand. Several ſmall veſ- 
{els were now detached to diſcover the ſtrength of 


the enemy at Louiſburgh, and they brought the 


unwelcome news, that there were fix thouſand re- 
gular troops, and three thouſand militia, in the 
ule of Cape Breton ; and. that ſeventeen ſhips of 
the line, and three frigates, were moored in the 
arbour of Fouiſburgh. Therefore the expedi- 
tion againſt this place was deferred till a more fa- 
durable opportunity. TY 


f The departure of lord Loudon; afforded the 
French general an opportunity of improving tlie 
ſucceſſes of the former campaign. He reduced 
fort William Henry, and in violation of the arti- 
cles of capitulation, many of the ſoldiers who 


by the ſavages, with circumſtances of the moſt 


who eſcaped death, were treated with great cru- 
elty. The enemy deſtroyed the fort, and carried 
off the proviſions, artillery, and other effects, 
made prize of the veſſels on the lake, and then, 
without making any further attempts on the fron- 
tiers of the Britiſh colonies, returned to Mont- 
real. 

Being now relieved from the care of the tranſ- 
ports, the admiral failed for Louiſburgh with 
fifteen ſhips of the line, four frigates, and a fire- 
ſhip. The Engliſh fleet appeared before the har- 
bour on the twentieth of Auguſt, when the 
French admiral was obſerved to diſplay the ſignal 
for unmooring. The force of admiral Holborne 
heing greatly inferior to that of the enemy, he 
deemed it imprudent to riſque an engagement, 
and therefore returned to Halifax; but be- 
ing reinforced about the middle of September 
with four ſhips of the line, he again directed his 


courſe towards Louiſburgh, with a deſign of of- 


tering battle to the enemy. The French admi- 


ral, however, was too prudent to hazard an en- 


gagement; for he was conſcious, that, in caſe of 


poſed to the power of the Engliſh. Admiral 


Holborne continued cruizing before the harbour 


of Louiſburgh, till the twenty-fifth, when he was 
overtaken by a dreadful ſtorm, by which the whole 
fleet was driven in the ſpace of twelve hours within 
two miles of the rocks and breakers on the coaſt 
of Ireland. Fortunately the wind ſhifted, and 
all the ſhips eſcaped except the Tilbury, which 
foundered upon the rocks, and about half the 


a very ſhattered condition, eleven ſhips being diſ- 
maſted, and the guns of ſeveral others having 
been thrown overboard. 29's? 
Great alteration had by this time taken place 
in the ſtate of affairs in the Eaſt-Indies. On the 
thirty-firſt of January, admiral Watſon and co- 
lonel Clive, appeared with two ſhips before Cal- 
cutta, and their deſign was to avenge the cruel- 
ties exerciſed upon the Engliſh during ſeveral 
preceding years. They were oppoſed by a briſk 
fire from the batteries, which, however, was ſo 

armly returned, that within two hours the guns 
were ſilenced, and the fort was entirely deſerted. 
In the interim, colonel Clive inveſted the town, 


tion of the ſettlement. 
ſurrender of the fort, captain Cook took poſſeſ- 
fion of it, and ſeized ninety-one pieces of cannon, 


proviſions. Thus were the Engliſh re-eſtabliſhed 
in the two ſtrongeſt fortreſſes on the Ganges, with 
the loſs of only nine ſeamen and three ſoldiers. * 
In a few days after the above conqueſt, Hughly, 
a city of very confiderable trade, fituated higher 
up the Ganges than Calcutta, was reduced with 
little difficulty ; but the loſs of this place was a 
reat misfortune to the Nabob, whoſe ſtore-houſes 


| of ſalt, and vaſt granaries for the ſupport of his 


army, were burnt or otherwiſe deſtroyed, 


The 


519 


formed the garriſon of that place were murdered - 


horrid barbarity; and a great number of thoſe 


a defeat, the French ſettlements would be ex- 


crew periſhed. The fleet returned to England in 


and his attack was conducted with a degree of 
vigour, that materially contributed to the reduc- 
Immediately after the 


with a great quantity of ammunition, ſtores, and 
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The viceroy of Bengal placing himſelf at the 
head of an army of ten thouſand horſe and fifteen 
thouſand foot, reſolved to attempt a total extir- 
' mination of the Engliſh, and to execute upon 
them ample vengeance for the diſgraces and inju- 
ries he had lately ſuſtained, On the ſecond of 
February he was perceived marching by the Eng- 
liſh camp, and he encamped about a mile from 
Calcutta. Hereupon colonel Clive immediately 
made application to the admiral for a reinforce- 
ment; in conſequence of which, ſix hundred men 
were draughted from the different ſhips. 
colonel advanced towards the enemy, with his 
army drawn up in three columns, and attacked 
them with ſuch fury, that the viceroy, after a 
faint reſiſtance, retreated with the loſs of a thou- 
ſand men, killed, wounded and taken priſoners, 
On this occaſion the Engliſh obtained four ele- 
phants, five hundred horſes, and a great number 
of draught oxen. Ns 

The victory of colonel Clive fo intimidated the 
Nabob, that he made ſeveral conceſſions highly 
| honourable and advantageous to the Eaſt-India 
company. In the treaty which he ſolemnly 
ſigned and ſcaled, he engaged not to diſturb the 
Engliſh in any of thoſe privileges ſpecified in the 
Mogul's phirmaud; that all their merchandize 
ſhould paſs and repaſs through Bengal duty free ; 
that all the Britiſh factories ſhould be reſtored ; 
and that compenſation ſhould be made for all the 
damages ſuſtained by the Engliſh. | 

The reduction of Chandenagore, a French ſet- 
tlement higher up the river than Calcutta, and 
the moſt important place the enemy poſſeſſed in 
the bay of Bengal, was the principal object of 
Clive's attention. 
he advanced with an army of ſeven hundred Eu- 
ropeans, and fixteen hundred Indians, and im- 
mediately on his arrival, he took poſſeſſion of all 
the out-poſts, except one redoubt mounted with 
eight pieces of cannon, which he left to be ſilenced 
by the admiral. | 

On the eighteenth of March, the admirals Po- 
cock and Watſon arrived within two miles of the 
French ſettlement, having under their command 
the Kent, Tyger, and Saliſbury men of war; 
but they found their paſſage obſtructed by booms 
laid acrols the river, and ſeveral veſſels ſunk in 
the channel. Theſe difficulties being removed, 
early on the morning of the twenty-fourth, they 
drew up in a line of battle before the fort, which 
they bombarded with great fury for the ſpace of 
three hours; and in the mean time, colonel Clive 
was making his approaches on the land fide, and 
playing the batteries he had raiſed with great vi- 
gour. The united efforts of the army and navy, 
at length, compelled the enemy to ſurrender by 
capitulation. The keys being delivered to cap- 
tain Latham of the Tyger, in the afternoon colo- 
nel Clive, with the king's troops, took poſſeſſion 
of the place. 

By the treaty of capitulation,. the director, 
counſellor; and inferior ſervants of the ſettlement, 
were permitted to depart with their wearing ap- 
parel; the Jeſuits were allowed to take away the 
ornaments of the church, and the natives to en- 
Joy the free exerciſe of their liberties; but the 
men compoſing the garriſon, were to remain pri- 
ſoners of war. The money and other effects found 
in the place, amounted to a large ſum ; but the 


chief advantage reſulting from this conqueſt was, | 


In order to ſubdue this place, | 


| 


| 
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the deſtruction of the moſt important ſettleme 
which the enemy poſſeſſed on the river Ganges 
The power of the French being deſtroyed b 

the Britiſh commanders, and the Nabob reduce} 
to ſome reaſonable terms, it was determined t 
enter on meaſures to compel the viceroy to a fri 
obſervance of the late treaty ; in confequence of 
which a plan was formed, © for diveſting him of 
c all his power; and the conſpiracy was conduct 
« ed by Jaffier Ali Khan *, his prime miniſter, 
© and chief commander. Mr. Watts, ſecond % 
c the council at Calcutta, communicated the 
project to him.” | 
The plan being adjuſted, a detachment Was 
ſent to the fort and town of Cutwa, ſituated on 2 
branch of the river which formed the iſland gf 
Caſſimbazar. Not the leaſt heſitation was made 


ce 


to ſurrender this fort on the firſt ſummons, « and 


e the colonel waited three days, in expectation 
e of receiving advice from Ali Khan ;” but bein 

diſappointed of the intelligence he expected 

he marched from the fort of Cutwa, paſſed the 
river, and inſtantly, with his own troops alone 
attacked the army of the viceroy, which conſiſted 
of twenty thouſand men, as Ali Khan was not yet 
inclined to make a public declaration of his ſenti. 
ments. The attack was carried on with great 
“ vigour, and the enemy, after a ſhort conteſt, 
* totally routed. The Nabob's camp-baggage, 
© and fifty pieces of cannon, were taken; and 
thus a ſmall number of men, obtained a com- 
pleat victory over a numerous army.“ 

The colonel purſuing the advantage he had 
gained, marched to Muſcalavat, the capital of 
the province, where Ali Khan and the other male- 
contents joined him. It had been previoully agreed, 
that Ali Khan ſhould be raiſed to the rank of Na- 
bob; in conſequence of which, colonel Cliye cauſed 


cc 


the viceroy of Bengal to be depoſed, and the chief 
above-mentioned advanced in his ſtead to the vice- 


royſhip of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. The for- 
mer viceroy was put to death by his fſucceſlor, 
* who complied with all the conditions which he 
& had, before his elevation, ſtipulated with the 
* company: but this was the effect of neceffity.” 

By this alliance, added to the reduction of Chan- 


denagore, the French were utterly deprived of 


the commerce of Bengal, and all the places thereon 
dependent: “ the trade of the Engliſh company 
« was reſtored ; a new ally was acquired, whole 
intereſt obliged him to remain firm to his en- 
gagements : above two millions ſterling were 
paid to the company, beſides a variety of other 
advantages, which need not be particularly 
ſpecified : we ſhall, therefore, only obſerve, 
that in the ſhort ſpace of fourteen days, à fe- 
markable revolution was effected, and the Eaſt- 
India company, and ſome few individuals, eu- 
riched, by means, whether juſt or unjuſt, we 
leave to the determination of our readers. Soon 
after this event, admiral Watſon, who had ac- 
quired a ſolid reputation for courage and con. 
duct, fell a ſacrifice to the intemperature 0 
the climate.” 
During theſe extraordinary tranſactions in the 
Eaſt- Indies, a treaty was concluded with the king 
of Pruſſia, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of the elec: 
torate of Saxony, in oppoſition to the Frenc 
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* He has been otherwiſe called Ali Cawn. 
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army, with that of the czarina, and the forces || hauſen and Bradenbach, with a proper body of 
of the queen of Hungary. The army of France forces, round the wood, who repulſed ſeveral bo- 
pad taken poſſeſſion of the duchy of Cleves, and dies of the enemy, and compelled them to return 
the county of Merk, territories belonging to the || to their own army. The grenadiers in the wood; 
king of Pruſſia ; and their troops were appointed ſuppoſing that they might be ſurrounded by the 
to lemble at Neuſs in Cologne, where they met || enemy, retired to the left wing of the army; by 
at the latter end of March. which the French became maſters of their batte= 
The fate of Hanover now becoming precarious, || ry; unoppoſed : but this battery was almoſt im- 
orders were ſent for recruiting” the troops of that || mediately retaken by the hereditary prince of 
electorate, and that the magazines ſhould be fur- || Brunſwick, at the head of a battalion of Wolfen 
niſned with all neceſſaries for fifty thouſand men, || buttle guards. The French had by this time poſ- 
under the command of the duke of Cumberland ; || ſeſſed themſelves of an eminence, exceedingly ada 
« who arrived at Hanover on the fixteenth of || vantageous to ac againſt the allied army; and 
« April, and immediately repaired to the allied || their troops were, at the ſame time, more than 
« army, which having been joined by three Pruf- || twice the number of thoſe under the command of 
« fian regiments, now confiſted of thirty-ſeven the duke of Cumberland; ke 
« ſquadrons. The duke, ſoon after his arrival, Thus circumſtanced, his royal highneſs retreat- 
« removed the camp of the allies to a convenient || ed to Hamelen, and afterwards to the neighbour- 
« ſpot of ground between Bielefeldt and Hervor- || hood of Hoya, “ in order to cover Bremen and 
« den. On the thirteenth of June, having re- || © Verden, and to procure a communication witR 
« ceived advice that the enemy had cauſed a large || Stade, whither the archives, and the moſt va: 
« body of troops to file off on his right to Burg-“ luable effects of Hanover had been removed.” 
« hotte, he cauſed his army to march that even- In this conteſt, the allied army loſt three hun- 
« ing towards Hervorden, which was reinforced || dred and twenty-ſeven men, and had nine hun- 
« with four battalions of grenadiers, and a regi- || dred and ſeven wounded, with two hundred and 
& ment of horſe. The van-guard of the French || twenty miſſing, or taken priſoners ; and the loſs 
« army attacked the rear of the allies, and put || of the French, according to their own account, 
« them at firſt into diſorder ; but recovering || amounted to fifteen hundred men. 
« themſelves, they made confiderable havock || The. French now took poſſeſſion of the electo- 
« among the enemy, whom they at length re- rate of Hanover, and the territories of Heſſe- 
« pulſed.“ {| Caffel. The duke of Cumberland retired under 
Soon after this event, the duke of Cumberland the caſtle of Stade, on the firſt of September, and 
paſſed the Weſer, and encamped in an excellent || it was ſuppoſed that his army might have main- 
fituation, with the river in front, and marſhes and || tained its ground between the Aller and the Elbe, 
high grounds on his right and left. The French || till the campaign muſt have been neceffarily cloſed 
paſſed the ſame river on the eleventh of July, and || by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon ; but the French hav- 
lain laid part of the electorate under contribu- ing made themſelves maſters of a ſmall fort at 
tion, encamped on an advanced ground, oppoſite || the mouth of the river Zwinga, enabled them- 
the ſpot where the duke had taken his tation, || ſelves to have cut off his royal highneſs's com- 
The prince ſuſpecting from the arrangement of munication with the Elbe; on which he ſigned 
the enemy, that their intention was to attack him, || the convention of Cloſter- ſeven, whereupon about 
determined to make a new diſpoſition of his forces; || thirty-eight thouſand Hanoverians laid down their 
in conſequence of which, he drew up his army || arms, and were ſent to winter-quarters in diffe- 
between the Weſer and the woods, and erected a || rent diſtricts. 8 . 
battery of twelve pounders and haubitzers. The] This convention was highly diſagreeable both 
river Hamelen was on his right, the village of || to the courts of London and Verſailles: „“ the 
Haſtenbach in his front, and a wood on his left.] ]“ former faw the electorate of Hanover left at 
The hunters, and two battalions of grenadiers were || *© the mercy of the enemy, who had taken poſſeſ- 
poſted at the corner of the wood, under the com-“ fion of the whole country, ſeized the revenues, 
mand of major-general Schulenberg. * exacted contributions, and changed the form 
In the morning of the twenty- fifth of the month, || © of government. The latter was aſſured that 
the French army made its approach in columns, “ their general had granted too favourable terms 
and a ſevere cannonading commenced, which con- || * to the Hanoverian forces, and accordingly re- 
tinued the whole day. At night orders were if- || ** fuſed to acknowledge the validity of the con- 
ſued, that the troops ſhould lay all night on their [| © vention, except thoſe troops would formally 
arms; and the duke directed, that the battery || * engage that, during the preſent war, they would 
ſhould be repaired, and reinforced: by four addi- || *© not ſerve againſt France.“ Eh 
tional battalions of grenadiers, commanded by || His Britannic majeſty, conſidering this proce- 
major-general Hardenberg: behind the village || dure as a violation of the articles of convention, 
of Haſtenbach a battery was likewiſe erected, and || publiſhed a declaration, as elector of Brunſwick 
ſuch other meaſures taken, as were thought pro- || and Lunenburgh, in which he explained the mo- 
per to repulſe the enemy. ee tives which had induced him to a reſolution of 
About five on the following morning, a briſk || recommencing hoſtilities againſt the French, for 
cannonading commenced againſt the battery be- the honour of his arms, and the preſervation of 
hind the village, which was defended by the Heſ- his electorate ; and he now gave the command of 
han horſe and foot, with a firmneſs that would his army to prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, who 
have done honour to any troops. About two hours || had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of 
afterwards, there commenced a moſt violent firing || his Pruſſian majeſty, <8 
of ſmall arms, and the advantage on the ſide of || The French would now have gladly complied 
the French appeared to be obvious; on which || with the original articles of convention ; but ſuck 
the duke of Cumberland ſent the colonels Daren- 1 eps had been 8 rendered their _— 
"4 1.9 | ence 
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322 
ence impoſſible to be accepted: the army under 
prince Ferdinand was ſoon formed at Stade, and 
it was determined to attempt driving the French 
from the electorate of Hanover. Towards the 
end of November the army began to march, and 
overtaking the rear of the enemy, conſiſting of 
about two thouſand men, they attacked, and to- 
tally routed them. On the banks of the river 
Aller, another action took place between two bo- 
dies of the pre armies, in which the Ha- 
noverians had a manifeſt advantage, and remain- 
ed maſters of the field. In conſequence of theſe 
ſucceſſes, the allies took poſſeſſion of Lunenburg, 
Zell, © and part of the Brunſwick domimons, 
« which the enemy were obliged to abandon, but 
& not before they had committed the moſt terrible 
& outrages, burning and deſtroying all the vil- 
te lages and farm-houſes in their way. They re- 
&«& duced the ſuburbs of Zell to aſhes, and cru- 
& glly ſet fire to the Orphan-houſe, in which a 
dc great number of children were burnt to death.“ 
Prince Ferdinand being prevented by the ſeve- 
rity of the weather, from purſuing the advantages 
he had obtained, he retreated to the diſtrict of 
Lunenburgh and Ultzen, where winter quarters 
were provided for his army, _ 
In the mean time, the commanders of the Eng- 

| liſh cruizing veſſels behaved with a degree of ſpirit 
and magnanimity which did honour to thetr coun- 
try. In June the Duc d'Aquitaine, a French ſhip 
of fifty guns, was captured, and the Aquilon, of | 
nearly the ſame force, was driven on ſhore near 
Breſt and deſtroyed. Captain Gilchriſt took the 
Emerald, a French frigate of twenty-ſix guns; 
and a general emulation ſeemed to prevail among 
the naval officers, for the honour of their country. 
Similar ſucceſs attended the operations in the 
Weſt-Indies. In October captain Forreſt, in the 
Auguſta, failed from Port-Royal, accompanied by 
the Edinburgh and Dreadnought, commanded by 
the captains Langdon and Suckling. Mr. For- 
reſt's orders were to cruize off Cape Frangois, 
which he performed in the face of a ſquadron of 
French ſhips ; the commander of which feelin 
the indignity of being thus braved by an inferior | 
armament, determined to come out of the har- 
bour, and attack the Engliſh, if they choſe to 
bazard a battle : if otherwiſe, his view was to 
drive them from thoſe ſeas, in order to afford a 
ree paſſage to Europe for a number of French 
merchant ſhips then lying at the Cape. | 
The Frenchman having armed ſome ſtore-ſhips, 
failed out of harbour at ſeven in the morning, 
with ſeven large ſhips, a ſchooner, and a pilot- 
boat, on which the Dreadnought made fignal | 
that the enemy was in fight, Captain Forreft 
hove out his ſignal for a line of battle a-head, and 
ſhortened fail, that the enemy might come up. 
« At noon he perceived that the French fleet con- 
“ fiſted of four large ſhips, and three large fri- 
„ gates; on which he made a ſignal for the cap- 
& tains of the Dreadnought and Edinburgh, who 
& readily agreed to engage the enemy : accord- 
“ ingly, they bore down upon the French: the 
ec action began with great fury, and continued 
&« for two hours and a half, when the French 
% commodore made a fignal for one of the fri- 
« gates to tow him out of the line, and his ex- 
x. 1K was ſpeedily followed by the reſt of the 
SE, ips.“ | b | | | 4 1 
The Evgliſh fleet had ſuffered ſo greatly in their 
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diſabled from purſuing the enemy. In this cs. 

teſt they had 1 killed, and r 
wounded, while the loſs of the French was Rae 
than five hundred men. Not long after this TY 
captain Forreſt made a capture of nine fail of 
French merchant-men, which he carried to Ja- 
maica, where they were ſold for the b q 
captors. | | 


them, that it would have given him the higheſt 
ſatisfaction, if he could have ſaid, that his ſuc. 
ceſs in the proſecution of the War; had been pro- 
portioned to that juſtice with which it had been un- 
dertaken. He expreſſed the © moſt confident re. 
cc 
(4 
4 
«c 


4 cauſe, would be found to merit.” 


| litary enterprize, which ſeemed equally to inſpire 
| the army 
| animated with ſuch an ardent zeal for the pub- 
lic welfare, as ſeemed to prognoſticate the com- 


| king's third daughter, the princeſs Caroline, whoſe 


| enemy on the coaſts of North America; and ſoon 


| of Sir Edward Hawke, failed to the Bay of Biſ- 


of Pruffia, which had been captured by the ene- 


| Oriflamme of fifty, and the Pleiade of twenty- 
four. Monfieur de la Clue had been for ſome 


| of Carthagena, and this ſquadron was ſent to re- 


enefit of the 


When the king met his parliament, he told 


liance on the ſpirit and bravery of the nation 
which, by the bleſſing of God, he hoped 
would fruſtrate the attempts of his enemies. 
and aſſert the rights of his crown. He aſſured 
them of his determined reſolution to exert his 
utmoſt endeavours for the ſecurity of his king. 
dom, and for the recovery and protection of 
c“ his juſt poſſeſſions in America and elſewhere, 
« He ſignified his fincere concern for the prefer. 
c“ vation of the Proteſtant religion, and the liber. 
ties of Europe; and his reſolution, on that ac. 
count, to encourage and adhere to his allies, 
He obſerved, that the late ſucceſs in Germany 
had given a happy turn to affairs, which it 
was their duty to improve; and reminded 
them, that at ſuch a critical juncture, the eyes 
of all Europe were upon them. He ardently 
recommended to them ſuch ſupport for his 
good brother and ally, the king of Pruſſia, a 
his valour, as well as Zeal for the common 


c 


cc 
cc 
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The beginning of this year was diſ- I 
tinguiſhed by an unuſual degree of mi- 1758 


and navy; and all ranks of people were 


pleat recovery of the Britiſh honour. At this pe- 
riod died, to the great regret of the public, the 


virtues. and accompliſhments were univerſally ad- 
mired, | 
In February admiral Boſcawen ſailed from St. 
Helen's, with a fleet deſtined to act againſt the 


afterwards another ſquadron, under the command 


cay, to intercept any ſupplies which the French 
might endeavour to ſend to Canada or Cape Bre- 
ton... g 3 1 

The town of Embden, belonging to the king 
my during the preceding campaign, was now re- 
taken by commodore Holmes. I. 

Towards the end of March, admiral Oſborne, 
who was then cruizing off Carthagena, fell in 
with a French ſquadron, commanded by the mar- 
quis du Queſne. It confiſted of the Foudroyant 
of eighty guns, the Orphée of ſixty-four, the 


time blocked up by admiral Oſborne in the Bay 


inforce him. As ſoon as the Engliſh ſhips were 
ſeen by the French, they diſperſed, and ſteered 
different courſes ; whereupon the Engliſh admiral 
diſpatched ſeveral ſhips in purſuit of each of them, 


— 


maſts, fails, and rigging, that their ſhips were 


while, with his principal force, he ſtood wo 
| | | Ba 
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Bay of Carthagena, to watch the motions of the | 


enemy. At ſeven in the evening, Captain Storr, 
ho commanded the Revenge, attacked and took 
the Orphee, after an obſtinate reſiſtance on the 

art of the French. The Monmquth engaged 
on Foudrovant, which ſtruck to the Engliſh ſhip 
after the death of captain Gardiner, who was 
killed in the action. The Oriflamne was driven 
on ſhore, and the Pleiade made her eſcape. 

In the beginning of April, Sir Edward Hawke 
diſcovered a French fleet, © conſiſting of five 
« ſhips of the line, fix ſhips, and forty tranſports, 
te having on board three thouſand troops, and a 
« large quantity of ſtores and proviſions for their 
te ſettlements in North America, lying at anchor 


of ENGLAN P. _ 


By break of day the whole fleet got under ſail; 
but the weather being entirely calm, they made 
no way, except by the aſſiſtance of the currents; 
About noon one of the tranſports, having part of 
the guards on board, ftruck on a rock, and not- 
withſtanding the immediate affiſtance of all the 
boats in the fleet, ſhe ſunk only a few minutes 
after the men and baggage were taken out. This 
accident cauſed the fleet to come to an anchor; 
but getting again under fail by about eight in the 
evening, they directed their courſe towards the 
bay of St. Malo, and being becalmed, came to 
anchor within a league of that place on the fourth 
of June. On the following morning they weigh- 
ed before break of day, and ſtood along the coaſt 


« off the ifland of Aix. As ſoon as they ſaw the till they opened the bay of Cancalle, ſo called 


« Engliſh fleet ſtanding for them, they flipped | 


&« cable, and fled with the utmoſt confuſion, 
& Some of them eſcaped to ſea, but the greater 
« number ran into ſhoal water, where they could 
te not be followed, and by throwing over-board 
ce their guns, ſtores, and ballaſt, got into the 
cc river Charente; but their loading being loſt, 


te the deſign of their equipment was wholly fruſ- 


tc trated ; while the conqueſts of the Engliſh in 
„ North America, were by this means greatly fa- 
ce cilitated.“ | 

On the thirtieth of April, the Prince George 
of eighty guns, took fire at ſea, and five hundred 
ſailors were deſtroyed by this melancholy event; 
but the commander, admiral Broderick, with the 
captain, fout lieutenants, purſer, chaplain, maſ- 
ter, two lieutenants of marines, the boatſwain, 
three paſſengers, fourteen inferior officers, and 
about three hundred private men, had the happi- 
neſs to ſave their lives. | 

This year two ſquadrons. were fitted out, one of 
which, confiſting of eleven fail of the line, was 
commanded by lord Anſon and Sir Edward 
Hawke, and the other put under the conduct of 
commodore Howe. This latter confiſted of four 
ſhips of the line, befides fire-ſhips, bombs, ten- 


ders, ſtore-ſhips, and a hundred tranſports. Six-| 
teen regiments, nine troops of light-horſe, and fix | 


thouſand marines under the command of the duke 
of Marlborough, were put on board the latter 
diviſion. The troops embarked at the Iſle of 
Wight at the end of May, and on the firſt of June 
the fleet ſailed “ from St. Helen's for the coaſt 
« of Bretagne; the ſquadron commanded by lord 
“ Anſon ſtanding to the weſtward, and the other 
« ſteering right athwart the channel.“ — 

Soon after their departure from the coaſt of Eng- 


land, the weather became exceedingly tempeſtu- 


ous; and therefore, a ſhort time before mid- 
night, the commodore diſplayed a ſignal -for the 
fleet to lay too, leſt before morning they ſhould 
be driven too cloſe in with the French ſhore. The 
gale continued very ſtrong during the whole night, 
and one of the tranſports, which had part of the 


train of artillery on board, had her main and 


mizen-maſts carried away, in conſequence of 
which ſhe was taken in tow by one of the frigates. 
The fleet made fail about fix in the morning, and 
two hours after they deſcried Cape la Hogue, 


the continent and the iſland of Alderney ; but on 
«count of the tide running very. ſtrong againſt 
them, they were not able to reach the iſland till 


from a village of that name at the bottom of it; 
the place where it was intended to diſembark the 
troops. | 

A fignal was diſplayed by the commodore about 
eight o'clock in the morning, for the ſhips with 
the grenadiers on board to make fail; and about 
four in the afternoon; the whole fleet came to an 
anchor, except three frigates, which ſtood for- 
wards towards a battery; from whence it was ap- 
prehended that ſome obſtruction would be offered 
to the landing of the troops: The commodore 
quitted the Eſſex, and hoiſted his pendant on 
board one of the frigates, for the conveniency of 
getting in cloſer with the ſhore than he could in 
his own ſhip. 8 


The companies of grenadiers, under the com- 


mand of general Moſtyn, were now in flat - bot- 
tomed boats, waiting for the ſignal to put off. 
As the frigates advanced, they were ſeveral times 
fired at from the battery, which however was 
filenced in a ſhort time. A little before ſun- ſet 
the grenadiers landed, without any further oppo- 
fition than a few random ſhot, diſcharged by ſome 
peaſants from behind a wind-mill, who, however, 
fled upon the appearance of a ſerjeant and twelve 


men. When the Engliſh firſt began to advance 
towards the ſhore, five companies of infantry and 
three troops of dragoons, deſerted their poſts; and 


fled with the utmoſt precipitation. Woke 
No ſooner were the grenadiers drawn up on 
the beach, than lord Down, at the head of a com- 


pany of twenty men, marched through a very 


narrow paſs up to the village, where he was met 
by the marquis of Landal, intendant of the coaſt, 
and colonel of the militia, who was attended only 
by one domeſtic, His lordſhip informed the 
marquis, that if he would ſurrender, he ſhould 
be treated with the utmoſt lenity ; but the mar- 
quis refuſed quarter, and both himſelf and his 
ſervant were immediately ſhot. 8 = 

The Engliſh having taken poſſeſſion of the vil= 
lage of Cancalle, and made priſoners of ſuch pea- 
ſants as had oppoſed their landing ; they were 
ordered to lay on their arms till the next morn- 
ing. In the evening three more regiments were 
landed, but they were obliged to remain on the 
| beach during the whole night. On the following 
| day the general diſembarkation was effected, and 


* 


were eſtabliſned at Cancalle, thegrenadiers and light 
horſe being advanced about a mile in the front line. 
By day- break the next morning, the whole army, ex- 
cept the third brigade, ſtruck their tents, and began 


evening, when the whole fleet came to anchor in|] to march in two columns. The firſt column'con ſt= 
ing of the brigade of ards, two battalions of gre- 
[| nadiers, and the firſt brigade, commanded by heu- 

tenant, 


the channel called the Race, on account of the 


extraordinary rapidity of the current. 


| the whole army encamped. The head quarters 
and therefore they directed their courſe between | 
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tenant-general lord George Sackville, marched! 
from the left till they reached the great road lead- 
ing to St. Malo. The ſecond, conſiſting of the 
ſecond and fourth brigades, commanded by the 

earl of Ancram, who alſo had a lieutenant-gene- 

ral's commiſſion, marched likewiſe from the left 
through a country entirely encloſed, and ſo re- 
markably narrow, that notwithſtanding the labour 
of two hundred pioneers, who. marched at the 
head of the column, the men were frequently un- | 
der the neceſſity of marching in ſingle files, and 

it was ſeldom that they could ſee above forty 
yards clear of their flanks. The villages through 
which they paſſed were entirely abandoned, and 
the inhabitants had taken with them all the et- 
fects that would admit of removal. The third 
brigade remained in the camp at Cancalle, and 
they had orders to throw up an intrenchment to 
ſecure a retreat; and, if neceſſary, to eſcort the 
heavy artillery, which was not yet landed. 'The 
guards were ordered to file off, and pitch their 
tents about two miles to the left of the other en- 
campment. 

The troops proceeded on their march without 
beat of drum, and preſerved as much regularity as 
the irregularity of the ground they paſſed over 
would admit; but though the place o 


arrive there till late in the evening. The com- 
manders in chief took the earlieſt opportunity of 
reconnoitering the ſituation of St. Malo, and then 
ordered the ground to be marked out at the diſ- 
tance of ſomething more than a mile from the 
town. In the front was the village of Parramle, 
Where the head quarters were eſtabliſhed, and on 
the right flank was another village called St. Ser- 
vant. The grenadiers were advanced upwards of 
an hundred paces, the light horſe and artillery 
about the ſame diſtance in the rear, and the reſt 
of the forces extended in one direct line, 
While the main body were pitching their tents, 
the light horſe, ſuſtained by the piquets, were or- 
dered to advance towards the walls of St. Malo ; 
and they were ſaluted by the enemy's cannon from 
the ramparts, which, however, did no further 
execution than killing two or three horſes, 


| 


Perceiving the advance of the Engliſh army, | 


the inhabitants fled up into the country; where- 
upon the duke of Marlborough detached a troop 
of horſe to bring them back, and to aſſure them, 
that no violence ſhould be offered to them, either 
with reſpect to their perſons or effects, but that 
they ſhould be paid 15 every article which they 
ſhould ſupply for the uſe of the Engliſh army. 
During the march, the cayalry perceived an ex- 
tenfive baſon behind the town, where all the 
ſhipping belonging to the port was collected, 
being concealed from the view of our fleet by a 


ſurprizing large ſtore-houſe, erected in the form 


of a rotunda. This diſcovery being communi- 
eated to the duke of Marlborough, he diſpatched 
all the horſemen, with a foot ſoldier mounted 
behind each, carrying a great number of hand- 
granades and matches, and under cover of the 
night, theſe men ſecretly proceeded to the har- 
bour, and having diſcharged their combuſtibles 
among the ſhipping, they ſet fire to the magazines 
of pitch, tar, ropes, and other naval ſtores. In 
a few hours a moſt aſtoniſhing ſcene was pre- 
ſented; the ſhips being all a- ground, it was not 


— — 
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their deſ- | 


tination was but fix miles diſtance, they did not | 


| 
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the loſs of the enemy was ſurprizingly great. Trap 
men of war, one of fifty, and the other of thirt 
guns; thirty-three privatcers, carrying from eigh. 
teen to thirty guns each, and upwards of ſeventy 
ſail of merchantmen, were conſumed by this dread. 
ful conflagration. 

Apprehending that a ſally would be made from 
the town, about eleven o'clock at night the ge. 
neral commanded the ſecond brigade to advance 
in ſupport of the piquets; but the whole expedi- 
tion was accompliſhed without any obſtruction 
being attempted by the enemy, notwithſtandin 
they were apprized of a conſiderable body of forces 
having been thrown into the town. The flames 


among the ſhipping continued to rage with great 


fury during the whole night; and the followin 
morning foraging parties were ſent out, as pros 
viſions only for two days had been brought from 
the fleet. Meh 
While the army was encamped in the neigh. 
bourhood of St. Malo, a battalion of guards, un- 
der the command of colonel Cæſar, marched to 
the town of Doll, twelve miles up the country, 
where the magiſtrates entertained them in a moſt 
plentiful manner; and as their intention was only 
to reconnoitre, they departed, after a ſtay of one 
night, without committing any act of hoſtility, - 
The fortifications of St. Malo being too ſtrong 
to afford any rational hope of attacking them 
with ſucceſs, the deſign was laid afide ; and “ the 
6 general having received repeated advices, that 
& the enemy were buſily employed in aſſemblin 
& forces to oppoſe him, he returned to Cancalle, 
«© where commodore Howe made ſuch a maſterly 
ce diſpoſition of the troops and tranſports, that 
% they were re-embarked with great eaſe and ex- 
«© pedition. The forces, while they remained on 
< ſhore, were reſtrained from all outrages by the 
% moſt ſevere diſcipline, and they even left un- 
e pillaged thoſe houſes which the French inha- 
6 bitants had abandoned.” 7 | 


The troops were no ſooner landed, than the 


| duke of Marborough publiſhed a manifeſto, ad- 


1 


2 to obſtruct the progreſs of the flames. 
Excluſive of the deſtruction of the ſtore-houſes, 


1 


drefled to the inhabitants of Bretagne, importing, 
that * his deſcent on their coaſt was not intend- 
ed to make war on the inhabitants of the coun- 
e try, except ſuch as ſhould be found in arms, 
£ or ſhould otherwiſe oppoſe the operations of his 
“ Britannic majeſty's forces: that all who were 
« defirous of remaining in peaceable poſſeſſion of 
ce their habitations and effects, might continue 
«© unmoleſted in their reſpective dwellings, and 
66 follow their uſual occupations : that, except- 
« ing the cuſtoms and taxes they paid to the 
“ French king, nothing would be required of 
them in money or goods, but what was abſ0- 
lutely neceſſary for the ſubfiſtence of the army, 
and that they ſhould be paid ready money for 
all the proviſions they brought into the camp; 
but if, notwithſtanding this declaration, the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages ſhould 
carry off their effects and proviſions, and aban- 
% don their dwellings, he ſhould treat them 35 
« enemies, by laying waſte their country with 
« fire and ſword.” 

His grace likewiſe diſpatched a manifeſto to 
the inhabitants of St. Malo, intimating, that the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages, from Dr 
nant to St. Malo, had deſerted their habitations, 
e probably to avoid the uſual contributions; and 
te being informed that the magiſtrates had com- 
66 pelled the people to retire into the n 2 5 
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i« Malo, he now gave them to underſtand, that 
« unleſs they immediately returned to their houſes, 
« and the magiſtrates themſelves repaired to his 
4c head quarters, to. ſettle the contributions, he 
« ſhould. ſet fixe to them without delay.” Severe 
as this threat might appear, it was not carried 
into execution, though the magiſtrates were im- 
prudent enough not to comply with the requiſi- 
tion; but ſome acts of barbarities were commit- 
ted, and ſome houſes were plundered. imple 34 
The troops being embarked, the fleet ſailed on 
the morning of the {ixteenth,, and in the evening 
of the ſame day, came to anchor off St. Malo; 
but being driven back by contrary winds, they 
returned to Cancalle-bay, where they continued 
fve days, owing to foul weather, and then failed: 
to the weſtward, and reached the Ifle of Wight; 
but on the following day failed again towards 
the coaſt of France, and ran in near Havre de 
Grace, „where the flat-bottomed boats were 
« hoiſted out, and every thing was prepared for 
« a ſecond deſcent ;”” but not any farther attempt 
was made; and on the firſt of July the Engliſh 
fleet came to anchor in the road of St. Helen's. 
Though the deſigns againſt the coaſt of France 
were prevented by the inclemency of the weather, 
the enterprize was ſoon reſumed. “ The troops 
« were, however, landed on the Iſle of Wight, 
© 2nd one brigade of them marched to the north- 
« ward, in order to join a body of troops de- 
« ſigned for Germany. At the ſame time the 
« duke of Marlborough and lord George Sack- 
ville, were appointed to conduct the Britiſh: 
<« troops ; and his royal highneſs prince Edward, 
& entered as a volunteer with commodore Howe, 
« to initiate himſelf in the knowledge of nayal 
« affairs.“ E 
On the firſt of Auguſt the fleet ſailed from St. 
Helen's, and anchored before Cherburg on the 
ſeventh of the ſame month. This viſit having 
been expected by the French, they had thrawn 
up an intrenchment, commencing two miles weſt 
of Cherburg from the fort of Querqueville, for 
the ſpace of four miles on the coaſt, and fortified 
it with a number of batteries. Though a num- 
ber of horſe and foot were ſeen behind this in- 
trenchment, yet the landing of the Britiſn troops 
was eaſily effected, as their opponents did not ap- 
proach to the open beach. A few ſhells were 
thrown from a bomb-ketch into the town of Cher- 
burg, by way of amuſing the enemy as to the 
intended place of landing; a reſolution having 
been formed by the general, to diſembark at the 
weſternmoſt fort of the bay. Great execution was 
done by the balls thrown from mortars in the 
other bomb-ketches, which were poſted along the 
ſhore, While an inceſſant fire was kept from 
the ketches, the guards and grenadiers were row- 
along the ſhore in flat-bottomed boats, and 
landed without any oppoſition, 27 art 
On landing they formed on a ſmall open place 
on the beach, which had “ a natural breaſt-work 
Im the front, on the other fide a hollow way, 
and a village riſing beyond it with a ſudden 
* aſcent, On the left the ground was interſected 


4 


© with hedges, and laid out in orchards, and 


4 from this quarter the enemy advanced in order. 
k The Britiſh troops, as ſoon as they perceived. 
2 the enemy marching towards them, quitted the 

breaſt· work, in order to meet them, and a ran- 


hour received reinforcements. 


0 . 
dom fire began; but the French edging to the 
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« left, took poſſeſſion of the hill, from whence 


c they and the advanced poſts of the Engliſh, 


* exchanged a few ſtraggling ſhots with each 
es Other.“ | A 

During theſe proceedings, all the infantry were 
diſembarked, and in the courſe of the night, the 
enemy made a retreat; but the light-horſe not 
being yet landed, general Bligh, who command- 
ed the marines, encamped for that night at the 
village of Erville, and learning on the next morn- 
ing that Querqueville was abandoned, and that 


not any enemy was to be ſeen, he diſpoſed his 


forces to march in two columns to Cherbure 
and the enemy having by this time deſerted all 
the lines and batteries along the ſhore, an ad- 
vanced party. took pofleſhon of Fort Querque- 
ville, 
The troops of Great-Britain now proceeded to- 
wards Cherburg, which the enemy had likewiſe 
abandoned; and as the gates were left open, they 
entered the place unoppoſed, and deſtroyed the 
baſon of the harbour, which had been built at an 
incredible expence, and was deemed one of the 
moſt curious in the world. e 
While the engineers were employed in demo- 
liſhing the works, the light horſe were engaged 
in ſcouring the country.; * and detachments were 


& every day ſent out towards Walloign, at the 


« diſtance of four leagues from Cherburg, 
e where the enemy was encamped, and every 
| Several ſkir- 
« miſhes enſued between the advanced parties of 
ce each army, and in one of theſe captain Lind- 
<« ſay, agallant young officer, who had been very 
& affiduous in training the light horſe, was mor- 
&«& tally wounded.” ? "Wi oy 

When the harbour of Cherburg had been de- 
ſtroyed, twenty-one pieces of braſs cannon and 
two braſs mortars, were taken on board the ſhips, 
and then the ſum of three thouſand pounds was de- 
manded of the town; and it was agreed, that the 
troops ſhould be embarked, as it appeared from 
authentic advices, that the number of the enemy 


in the neighbourhood, had been conſiderably in- 


eee 5 fn 2 5 

On the morning of the ſixteenth of Auguſt, the 
forces re-embarked, and ſailing on the following 
day, anchored in the road of Weymouth. Hence, 


in a ſhort time, they ſailed to St. Briac, where 


they deſtroyed ſome batteries, and about twenty 
ſmall veſſels : though they had formed expecta- 
tions of doing more effential injury to the enemy, 
having been informed that ſometimes three hun- 
dred veſſels of ſmall burden had been ſeen in the 
harbour of St. Briac. 

However, the principal deſign was againſt St. 
Malo, which being “ fituated on a bank of ſand, 
cc 


almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, has no water but 


«© what is ſupplied by an aqueduct of pipes; and, 
e though populous, is not above fix hundred 
«* yards long, and four hundred broad. It was 
< therefore'1magined, if the place could be in- 
e veſted, that, by cutting the pipes and bom- 
“ barding the town, it would be obliged to ſur- 
« render : beſides, it was deemed practicable, in 
e caſe of neceſſity, to open the wall, and take 
« the place by ſtorm at low water; but the troops 
« were too much diminiſhed to inveſt it on both 


« fides the Rance. They therefore only inveſt- 


« ed it on the weſt fide, by placing ſhips at St, 
& Dinar, Thus the landing at St. Lunaire, to 
h 33 Holt burn 
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they paſſed the river Equernon, while the pea- 


„ country: he alſo ſent colone] Cunningham, 


* 
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ct burn the ſh r3 at St. Briac, became alſo neceſ- 
& fary on this occaſion.” | 
On the fifth of September the points of St. Di- 
nar, and the weſtern coaſt of the Rance, oppofite 
St. Malo, were reconnoitred, when it was judged 
prudent to go to the bay of St, Cas, whither the 
troops might convey theif cannon, and, if it 


thould be found expedient, the commander, by | 


remaining ſome time on ſhore at Mattignon, about 
a league from St. Cas, might create a diverfion, 
alarm the country, and by that means contribute 
to a recal of the troops from Germany, Here- 
upon colonel Clark, the quarter-maſter-general, 
with two hundred grenadiers, were ordeted to 
march on the following day, and directions were 
Hkewiſe given for landing a quantity of proviſions: 
and on the eighth of September the army march- 
ed, and paſſed the river Dronette at low- water. 

On the afternoon of the ninth of September 


fants of St. Guildo fired on them from their 
houſes : ſome of the ſoldiers loſt their firelocks 
in the paſſage, and many of them were with dif- 
ficulty ſaved from drowning. Some regular in- 
fantry had been placed by the enemy, at a bridge 
four miles above the fort, but on ſeeing the army 
paſs they retired. 
On the tenth the Britiſh troops marched to 
Martignon, with the quarter-maſter-general, three 
hundred dragoons, and ſome regular infantry, 
and were directed to advance before the army. 
Two miles from the camp he ſaw a party of 
the enemy, which retreated as he advanced. 
The army reached Martignon about one o'elock, 
* without meeting any oppoſition, except from a 
« few ſmall parties of French, who endeavoured 
* to Harraſs the flanks, one of which advancing 
& too far, made a ſignal to ſurrender ; but one of 
c our flanking parties, not perceiving it, fired, 
& and killed the officer with ſome of his men. 
“% They encamped to the left of the town, all 
« the army having paſſed through it, except the 
& companies of grenadiers, who remained, and 
« covered it on the other ſide. The general im- 
& mediately ſent the ſecond regiment of guards 
& to St. Cas, intending that proviſion, eſpecially 
cc bread; ſhould be bought up without loſs of 
ce time, if it ſhould be judged convenient to ſtay 
„ in that camp, or proper to advance up the 


„chief engineer, to reconnoitre the beach, that 
« they might be enabled to effect an expeditious 
& retreat, if it ſhould be found neceſſary.“ 
Intelligence being received that ſeveral regi- 
ments of the enemy had marched from Breft, and 


encamped within a few miles of the Britiſh army, 


a council of war was called, in which it was re- 
ſolved to march to St. Cas on the following morn- 
ing, and to embark without loſs of time. Here- 
upon an aid- de- camp was ſent to lord Howe to ac- 
quaint him with this reſolution. ere 

On the eleventh of the month, about two in 
the morning, the army began to march, and ar- 
rived on a hill about three quarters of a mile 
from the beach, and in the mean time the Brilliant, 
and four other frigates, ſtood into the bay of St. 
Cas, and ſent their boats on ſhore to receive the 
troops. By eleven o'clock two thirds of the army 
were on board, when a body of the enemy's ca- 
valry appeared on the hill above-mentioned, and 
4 ſlill greater bedy of infantry, took poſſeſſion of 


the ground near a windmill on the ſame hill: on 
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which the bomb-ketches began to play, and wer 
very ſucceſsful againſt the 1 e 
The enemy now opened a battery of fix pieces 
of cannon, which played inceffarely on the En 
liſn troops while they were embarking, The 
French now opened @ battery of cohorns; « but 
the ſhips and ketches kept fo inceſſant a fire 
« on it, that they threw only two ſhells among. 
ce the troops, which did fome damage. The 
* then filed off to the left, and got poſſeſfion bf 
e the village of St. Cas, upon which the grena- 


* diers of the whole army, amounting to eleven 


* hundred men; with four companies of guards. 
* under general Drury, drew up on the beach, % | 
cover the battalions while embarking. In the 
© mean time, the enemy, to avoid the fire of the 
„ ſhips, left the village, and endeavoured to get 
«©. poſſeſſion of a hollow way, which entirely co- 
“ yered them. This they accompliſhed ; but 
* when they began to deſcend, the grenadiers 
& formed in two diviſions, and marched to the 
& attack; The bay of St. Cas was covered by an 
&« intrenchment, which the enemy had thrown up 
ce to prevent or oppoſe the diſembarkation; and 
* on the outfide of this work there was a range of 
& ſand-hills, extending along the ſhore, which 
ce would have ſerved as a cover to the enemy, 
“% from whence they might have annoyed the 
ce troops in re-embarking ; a propoſal was there: 
c fore made to the general, that the forces ſhould 
© be taken on board from the left between St, 
«© Cas and Guildo; but this was rejected. The 
0 intrenchment would have been of great uſe to 
„the grenadiers, had not general Drury, by ſome 
© miſtake, inſtead of waiting behind the dyke for 
© the enemy, marched the divifion over it, and 
attacked them: indeed he twice repelled them: 
but the continual ſuccours pouring down from 
* the hollow-way, brought them back to the 
charge; and then they repelled general Drury 
© in his turn.” But he was now convinced of 
his error; for the ſecond diviſion could not get 
over the breaſt-work- time enough to ſuccour the 
firſt, which being entirely broken did not get 
back without great difficulty. The enemy hay- 
ing gained poſſeſſion of the dyke, they continued 
to fire upon the grenadiers without interruption ; 
and the general, finding that he could no longer 
maintain the conteſt with any proſpect of advan- 
tage, ordered the whole body to wheel to the 
right, and make to the boats with all poſſible ex- 
pedition. Some of the troops embarked, but a 


battery erected by the French on the middle of 


the hill played with ſuch effect that many of the 
boats were beat to pieces. The enemy obſerving 
that the grenadiers were unable to effect a retreat, 
mounted the dyke, and drove thoſe that remained 
into the ſea, where the majority of them were ei- 
ther cut to pieces or drowned. The fire from the 
ſhipping was rendered ineffectual during the laſt 
attack, becauſe the Engliſh would have ſuffered 
equally with the French. General Drury was 
ſhot in the breaſt, after which, with the aſſiſtance 
of a grenadier, he ſtripped off his clothes, and 
plunged into the ſea, where he periſhed. - 

The great havock made among the ſoldiers on 
ſhore ſtruck the people on board the ſhips with 
conſternation, and their timidity beingſperceivedby 
lord Howe, he exerted the utmoſt poſſible endes. 
vours to encourage them to put off to the relief of 
the ſoldiers, and ſtood upright in the boat amidſt all 


the fire of the enemy, his countenance and whole 
| deportment 


tage, as the country abounded with 
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deportment manifeſting a degree of fortitude and 
compoſure that ſeemed to inſpire the men with an 
ardent defire of imitating ſo ſignal an example of 
undaunted reſolution. The loſs of the Engliſh, 
including the flain, and thoſe taken priſoners, 
amounted to about a thouſand men, among whom 
were a great number of ofhcers. 

For a conſiderable time the miniſtry had enter- 
rained a deſign of attacking the French ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Africa, The plan was 
concerted by Mr. Cumming, one of the people 
called Quakers, who, as a private merchant, had 
made a voyage to Africa, and contracted an ac- 

vaintance with Amir, the Mooriſh king of Le- 
gibelli, with the people of whoſe dominions the 
moſt important branches of trade were carried on 
by the French. Mr. Cumming obſerved, that 
though the trade of gum-ſenega was of very great 
importance, it was by no means the only article 
that could be purchaſed here to very great advan- 
gold-duſt, 
elephants teeth, hides, cotton, oftrich-feathers, 
bees-wax, indigo, ambergreaſe, and civit. 

Amir, the African prince, entertained a very 
favourable opinion of the Engliſh, and was great- 
ly exaſperated againſt the French, who he acknow- 
ledged to Mr. Cumming, he ardently wiſhed were 
totally exterminated from the river Senegal. He 
at the ſame time expreſſed a defire, that the king 
of England would ſend an armament to'reduce 


Fort Louis and the iſland of Goree, promiſing to 


act in conjunction with the Britiſh troops, and 
grant an excluſive trade in favour of the mer- 
chants of England. 

For this expedition, which was expected to be 
roductive of vaſt advantages to Great-Britain, a 

ſmall ſquadron was equipped; the command of 
which was given to captain Marſh. In theſe ſhips 
4 body of marines embarked under the command 
of major Maſon; who was furniſhed with a de- 
tachment of artillery; ten pieces of cannon, eight 
mortars, and a conſiderable quantity of warlike 
ſtores and ammunition. Captain Walker was ap- 
pointed engineer, and Mr. Cumming acted as 
chief director of the expedition. 
The ſquadron ſailed from St. Helen's in the 
beginning of March, and touching at the iſland 
of Teneriff, while the ſnips were taking in a ſup- 
ply of wine and water, Mr. Cumming proceeded 
in the Swan ſloop to Portenderrick, charged with 
a credential letter to the king of that country, 
who had; in his former viſit, granted him an ex- 
clufive trade on that coaſt, by a formal charter, 
written in the Arabic language. 

On the arrival of Mr, Cumming, he found that 
the prince had unfortunately engaged in a war 
with a neighbouring nation, and that he was then 
at the head of his army, at a great diſtance from 
the capitali The queen dowager informed him, 
that ſhe could not then ſpare any troops to aſſiſt 
in the expedition againſt Senegal, aſſuring him, 
however, that if the French were extirminated 
that country, ſhe and her ſubjects would ſettle 
there, One of the chiefs, called prince Amir, 
diſpatehed a meſſenger to the king, informing him 
of the arrival and defign of the Engliſh ; declar- 
ng, that he would uſe the utmoſt expedition in 
collecting three hundred warriors to join the Bri- 
ſh forces; and adding, that he was perſuaded 


the king would reinforce them by a- detachment 
rom his army. 1 6 
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The promiſe of the auxiliaries from the Indlan 


chief, occaſioned no delay in the expedition; for 


upon the arrival of captain Marſh and the reſt of 
the armament at Portenderrick, they immediately 
proceeded to the mouth of the river Senegal; 


The captain weighed anchor on the twenty-ſecond 
of April; and at four in'the afternoon of the fol- 


lowing day, he perceived the French flag flying 
on Fort Lows, 


to an anchor in Sehegal-road ; and they preſently 
after diſcovered, that the French had ſtationed 
ſeyeral armed ſloops at the mouth of the river, to 
diſpute the paſſage of the bar. 1 


Though the enemy continued to fire upon them 


over a narrow tract of land, the Engliſh aſſidu- 


ouſly exerted themſelves in preparing for a de- 
barkation, and employed all the boars belongin 
to the flect, in conveying ſtores on board the ſmall 


craft. The ſhips having weighed anchor in order 


to paſs the bar, the wind, which generally blows 
down the river, chopped about; and captain 
Millar, in the London buſs; availing himſelf of 
this opportunity, paſſed the bar, and dropped his 
anchor a little way on the inſide thereof, where 
he lay till morning, expoſed to the whole fire of 
the enemy. Being the next day joined by. the 
other veſſels, a regular engagement enſued; which 
was maintained with great vigour on both fides, 


till two of the buſſes, and one dogger, ran a- ground 
In conſequence of this 


and immediately bulged. 
accident, the troops took to their boats, and not- 
withſtanding the great difficulties they had to en- 
counter, reached the ſhore, where they formed in 
a body, and were preſently after joined by their 
comrades from the other veſſels. The force of 
the Engliſh amounted to three hundred and ninety 
marines, excluſive of the detachment of artillery ; 
and as they expected to be attacked by the na- 
tives, who lined the ſhore at ſome diſtance, they 


threw up an intrenchment ; and as great part of 


their ſtores lay under water, in the bulged veſſels, 
they began to diſembark immediately. | 

But little progreſs had been made in their ope- 
rations, ** when two French deputies arrived at 
« the intrenchment, with propoſals for a capitu- 
c lation from the governor of the fort; and after 
« aſmall time ſpent in deliberations, it was agreed, 
« that all white people belonging to the French 
© company of Senegal, ſhould be ſafely conduct- 


« ed to France in an Engliſh veſſel; without be- 


6 ing deprived of their private effects: that all 
ce the merchandize and uncoined treaſure ſhould 
ce be delivered up to the victors: that all the 


.< forts, ſtore-houſes, veſſels; arms, proviſions, 


« and every article belonging to the company on 
« that river, ſhould be put into the hands of the 
« Engliſh; immediately after the capitulation 
e ſhould be figned : that the free natives living 
ce at fort Louis, ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſ- 
c ſion of their effects, and in the free exerciſe of 
ce their religion; and that all negroes, mulattoes, 


6 and others, who could prove themſelves free, 


ce ſhould be at their option, either to retire to any 
« diſtant part of the country, or to remain at 
& that place.“ 

On the acceptance of theſe terms, the captains 


Walker and Campbell, went up the river with a 
flag of truce, to witneſs the ſigning and execution 


of the articles; but it was three in the morning 


before they came near the fort, owing to the ex- 
| | ceſſive 


After making prize of a large 
Dutch ſhip laden with gum, the ſquadron came 
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ceſfive rapidity of the ſtream. At break of day 
they hoiſted a flag, and rowed up towards a bat- 
tery on a point of the iſland, where they laid on 
their oars near an hour, beating the chamade, 
but their approach was not in the leaſt regarded 
by the enemy. 05 | 
As there appeared to be ſomething very ex- 
traordinary in this behaviour, the captains reſolv- 
ed to return to their intrenchment, where they 
learnt, that “the negroes on the iſland were in 
« arms, and had blocked up the French in Fort 
<«& Louis, reſolving to defend the place to the laſt 
ce cxtremity, unleſs they were included in the ca- 
& pitulation, This intelligence was alſo commu— 
6e nicated to the governor, who at the ſame time 
6 informed the Engliſh commander, that unleſs 
c the French director-general ſhould be permit- 
c ted to remain with the natives, as a ſecurity for 
«| that article of the capitulation in which they 
c were included, rather than they would ſub- 
% mit, they would ſuffer themſelves to be cut to 
„ ELD DI THGnD | 
The Engliſh. made not the leaſt hefitation to 
comply with this requeſt, and immediately began 
to march towards Fort Louis; a number of long 
boats, in which the artillery and ſtores had been 
embarked, attending them near the ſhore. On 
their approach, being noticed by the French, they 
ſtruck their flag, and poſſeffion was taken of the 
caſtle, in which were found ninety-two pieces of 
cannon, with many mercantile effects, and trea- 
ſure to a conſiderable amount. | 25 
The inhabitants of Senegal made a ready ſub- 
miſſion, and ſwore allegiance to the king of Great- 
Britain: „the neighbouring princes, attended by 
& numerous retinues, viſited the commander, and 
4 concluded treaties with the Engliſh; and the 
« king of Legibelli ſent an ambaſſador from his 
« camp to major Maſon, with affurances of his 
<« friendſhip, compliments of congratulation, and 
6 preſents , | 
At this period about three thouſand free ne- 
groes and mulattoes were ſettled in Senegal, ma- 
ny of whom were perſons of confiderable proper- 
ty; and thus a conqueſt of no ſmall importance 
to the intereſt of Great-Britain, was obtained 
without the loſs of a ſingle man; a circumſtance” 
which is, perhaps, unexampled in hiſtory. 
The Engliſh having taken poſſeſſion of Fort 
Louis, and ſecured the priſoners, ſtationed a 
number of armed boats to ſecure the paſſage of 
the bar. The large ſhips proceeded to make 
« an attempt upon the iſland of Goree, thirty 
« leagues diſtant from Senegal, where the French 


% company had confiderable magazines; and 


“ lodged the negro ſlaves till they could be ſhip- 
pe fer the Wreilk-Indies s 
Very little ſucceſs attended this expedition, 


_——_ 


_ owing to the want of a — * force for effecting 
3 


the purpoſes defigned'; ſtill, however, the Eng- 
liſh were far from being diſcouraged, being con- 
vinced, that Senegal would not be ſecure in their 

ſſeſſion, while Goree remained unconquered. 

This opinion prevailing, a ſquadron was fitted 
out in England, the command of which was given 
to commodore Keppel. It confiſted of the Tor- 
bay, Fougueux, Naflau, Prince Edward, and 
Dunkirk, with frigates, bomb-ketches, &c. The 


ne. 


1 


— 


„This is the way the great pay their reſpects to the ſuc- 


ceſsful; they profets a friendſhip where they could not have 


1 


| 


* 
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troops on board were ſeven hundred regulars, ond 
the fleet ſailed from Cork on the eleventh of No. 
vember, and arrived at Goree on the twenty-cighth 


| of the ſame month, after a very tempeſtuous paſs 
| ſage, | 


At four o' clock the next morning,“ all the 


% flat-bottomed boats were ſent on board the 


6 tranſports, for diſembarking the land troops; 
& accordingly, all of them, to the number of ſix 
“ hundred men, were in their reſpective boats 
“ before nine in the morning, and the ſhips of 
c war finiſhed all their preparations in the mean 


ee time.“ 1125 


The attack of the iſland on the weſtern fide be- 
ing thought unadviſeable, orders were iſſued, 
that one of the bombs ſhould go down firſt, 
©. and the Prince Edward to cover her from the 
66 fire of the enemy, and anchor a- breaſt of a 
c ſmall battery a little below the citadel, on the 
% north. Captain Sayer, in the Naflau, was or- 
« dered to lead the line of battle on the right, 
«. anchoring a- breaſt of St. Peter's battery of five 
« guns. The Dunkirk followed in the order, and 
« was to bring up a-breaſt of a battery, a little 
c to the north of the former, which battery was 
“ as yet unfiniſhed, and an embrazure at that 
c time opened. The commodore followed in the 
« Torbay, taking for his part the weſt point of 
6 the battery of five guns, with the weſtern cor- 
« ner of the fort of St. Francis, of four guns of 
«a ſmaller fize, Captain Knight, in the Fou- 
© gueux, having the ſecond ſtation on the left, 
% bringing up the rear, with directions at the 
« {ame time to cover the other, bomb on his ſtar- 
© board quarter, had allotted to his ſhare, the 
© mortar battery of eight guns, ſo called from two 
% large mortars, which were covered by the bat- 
£6: tety.“ J | OE n 
Immediately after the fire- hip had dropped her 
anchor from her ſtern, ſhe was to hoiſt a pendant 
at her mizen- peek, to ſignify that ſhe had brought 
up; in the ſame manner the ſecond was to ac- 
quaint the third, and ſo on till the fignal ſhould 
be paſſed to the laſt veſſel, Orders were iſſued 
that not a gun ſhould be fired until each com- 
mander had brought his ſhip a-breaſt of his fla- 
tion, and moored both head and ftern. On the 
departure of the captains, they received orders 
from the commodore, to get on board their re- 
ſpective ſhips, and lead on with all poſſible ex- 
pedition. | E's 5 rat, 

About nine o'clock, the Prince Edward, with 
the Fire Drake bomb, bore down towards the 


11. 


iſland; and in about ten minutes after, the action 
was commenced by a ſhell being thrown from the 
bomb. The enemy immediately returned the fire 
from both forts and batteries. The Prince Ed- 
ward ſuſtained the battle with great effect, and 
the whole ſquadron bore teſtimony. to the courage 
and alacrity both of the officers and ſeamen. The 
commodore obſerving that the Fire Drake over- 
charged her mortars, and that all her thells con- 
ſequently fell far beyond the iſland to the ſouth, 
he diſpatched his boat to the Furnace bomb, with 
a meſſage to the following effect: I hat they 
©. ſhould be particularly careful to avoid either 
extreme, with reſpect to charging the mortars 
s and that, as the enemy ſeemed determined to 


— 


of — 


entertained any regard, and congratulate a ſucceſs which | 


they could not have wiſhed. 
4 ce uſe 
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% uſe every poſſible endeavour to fink the Prince 
e Edward and the Fire Drake, they ſhould begin 
« to fire from their preſent ſtation;“ and theſe 
orders were obeyed with the utmoſt punctuality. 

With great concern the commodore obſerved, that 
the Naſſau did not bear away tothe relief of the Prince 
Edward, therefore he ſent his boat to demand the 
reaſon of the delay; and the reply of captain 
Sayer was, that he bad waited in momentary ex- 
pectation of a ſignal for that purpoſe. This miſ- 
take being corrected, captain Sayer ordered his 
anchor to be weighed ; but half an hour elapſed, 
before the Naſſau could afford any effectual ſup- 
port to the Prince Edward and Fire Drake; though 
it muſt be acknowledged, that when ſhe came 
into the action, ſhe made ample amends for her 
former delay. 

The wind falling, the Fougueux and Torbay 
were not able to bear without much difficulty, 
and in endeavouring to come under the ſtern of 
the Torbay, the Furnace bomb ran athwart the 
lee-bow of the Fougueux, whereby a ſecond de- 
Jay was occaſioned. However, the fire of the Tor- 
bay alone was ſufficient to filence all the batteries 
of the enemy. | 

The commodore brought up with ſo much 
judgment, that when he was moored, the enemy 
could not bring a fingle gun to bear upon him 
from the fort of St. Francis; and ſo terrible was 
the fire from the Torbay, that ſhe appeared to be 
in one continual blaze; and that part of the iſland 
on which ſhe lay, was darkened by an immenſe 
cloud of earth and ſmoke. | 

The governor, at length, ſtruck his flag, and 


the commodore diſpatched a lieutenant, accom- | 


panied by his ſecretary, to hold a conference with 
him; but they were met on the beach by M. St. 
Jean, who aſked them, „on what terms the ho- 
© nourable Mr. Keppel propoſed they ſhould ſur- 
« render ?” Upon this queſtion being put, he was 
defired to declare, whether he had not already 
ſtuck 3 and he replied, that he had ſtruck only 
as a fignal for a parley, Being informed that the 
commodore would engage in no terms but what 


he ſhould himſelf preſcribe, Mr. St. Jean ſaid, 


he was determined ſtill to defend the place; 


whereupon he was told, that a gun would be fired 


over the iſland as a fignal for renewing the en- 
gagement. Immediately after the gun had been 
fired, the commodore gave the enemy a broadſide, 
the other ſhips firing as, ſoon as they were able. 


Finding the attack ſo furiouſly maintained, and | 


being unable to keep his men to their poſts, Mr. 
St. Jean dropped the regimental colours over the 
wall as a ſignal of ſurrender. Hereupon the com- 
modore ſent a party of marines, to take poſſeſſion 
of the iſland 3 and the governor and garriſon ſur- 
rendering at diſcretion, the marines marched u 
to the fort of St. Michael, where they hoiſted the 
Engliſh colours, and gave three cheers from the 
battlements of the citadel. 
In the mean time, about fifty thouſand men, 


including two and twenty thouſand regular troops, | 


were aſſembled in North Ameriea, beſides a pow- 
ertul fleet, and a large body of marines. Major- 
ganeral Abercrombie was appointed commander 
in chief; but the troops being divided into three 

odies, for the purpoſe of acting in different parts, 
they were under three diſtin& leaders. Twelve 
thouſand were appointed to: go on an expedition 
againſt Cape Breton, under general Amherſt ; the 
general reſerved to himſelf the command of ſixteen 

45 


Kg 


$29 
thouſand men for the reduction of Crown Point; 
and eight thouſand, commanded by general Forbes; 
were ordered to make an attempt upon Fort du 

Gene. | | 

On the twenty-eighth of May, general Amherſt 
embarked his troops at Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
and failed for Louiſburg with the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron, the whole fleet confiſting of one hundred 
and fifty-ſeven fail. They anchored in Gabarus- 
bay, about ſeven miles to the weſtward of Louiſ- 
burg, on the ſecond of June. The garriſon of 
Louiſburg conſiſted of two thouſand five hundred 
regular troops, and three hundred militia, formed of 
the burghers, under the command of the chevalier 
Drucour ; and a ſhort time after the debarkation 
of the Engliſh, the enemy were reinforced by 


| three hundred and fifty Canadians, including fixty 


Indians. The mouth of the harbour was defend- 
ed by fix ſhips of the line and five frigates ; and 
to render the paſſage impaſſable to the Britiſh fleet, 
two of the frigates were ſunk in the mouth of 
the haven. The governor had erected a chain of 
forts extending two leagues and a half along the 


moſt acceſſible parts of the beach; he alſo threw 
up intrenchments, and erected batteries, and had 
recourſe to every other precaution in his power to 


prevent the Engliſh troops from effecting a land- 
ing; but notwithſtanding all his vigilance, ſome 
places ſtill remained unfortified ; and, at the moſt 
convenient of theſe, the Engliſh made a landing, 
but not without much danger and difficulty, 

The Engliſh fleet had no ſooner appeared, than 
Drucour ſent out ſeveral detachments to obſerve 
their motions ; while Amherſt, by ſending a num- 
ber of troops under a ſtrong convoy toward Lo- 
rembec, which was fituated beyond the mouth of 
the harbour, the attention of the enemy was drawn 
to that fide of the iſland. In the mean time a 
landing was effected on the eighth of June, on the 
oppoſite fide of the town, by general Wolfe, after 
ſeveral ſloops and frigates had been driven from 
the beach by the ſhot of the enemy. | 

« The diſembarkation was attended with many 
6e difficulties, from a large ſurf which rolled im- 
“ petnouſly from the beach, and a ſmart fire from 
the batteries of the enemy. The valiant Wolfe, 
* however, purſued his point with great ſpirit 
* and deliberation; and the ſoldiers, when the 
boats approached the ſhore, leaped into the 
water with great alacrity, and in a few mi- 
nutes drove the French from their works and 
artillery ; but the difficulty of landing artillery 
and ſtores in tempeſtuous weather, added to 
the nature of the ground, which was ſoft and 
marſhy, retarded the operations of the ſiege ;” 
though, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, it 
was purſued by the Engliſh commander, with a 
degree of zeal and caution that did honour to his 
military character. | 

Drucour, having ordered the demolition of the 
grand battery, recalled his out-poſts, and prepared 
to make a vigorous defence. The beſiegers fired 
on him inceſſantly from the ſhips in the harbour, 
the iſland battery, and from the town; and many 
ſallies were made, but without any conſiderable 
effect. In the interim, general Wolfe © march- 
« ed round the north-eaſt part of the harbour, 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


and took poſſeſſion of the light-houſe point, 


© where he erected ſeveral batteries againſt the 
«« ſhips, and the fortifications of the ifland, the 
« latter of which was effectually filenced in a lit- 


1'< tle time.“ 
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An eſcape from the harbour having been made 
by the Echo frigate, the Engliſh cruizers made a 
capture of her; and from the officers of this veſſel, 
intelligence was received, that two other French 
ſhips had ſailed from Louifburg on the ſame day 
that the troops were landed. On the twentieth of 
July, the Celebre, the Capricieux, and the En- 
trepenant, ſhips of the line, were ſet on fire by 
ſhells, and totally deſtroyed ; “ ſo that the Pru- 


40 
6 
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* 


| 


bour, and theſe the adnural undertook to de- 
ſtroy. Accordingly, in the night between the 


the boats of the ſquadron divided into two de- 
tachments, were ſent into the harbour, under 


« the command of two young captains, Lafore 


ec 


*«« a terrible diſcharge of cannon, and boarded the 


enemy. ſword in hand. The Prudente being 
« a-ground, was ſet on fire and deſtroyed, and 
« the ſailors towed the Bienfaiſant out of the har- 
te bour in triumph.“ 

The ſiege was now carried on with the utmoſt 
ſpirit, ſo that the French commander at length 


6c 


thought it prudent to capitulate ; by which him-| 


ſelf and * became priſoners of war, and 
poſſeſſion of the iſle of Cape Breton, and ſtrong 
town of Louiſburg, was taken by the Engliſh, 


with the loſs of about four hundred men in killed 
In Louiſburg were found two 
hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, with 


and wounded. 


ighteen mortars, and other military ſtores. Eng- 


dente and Bienfaiſant only remained in the har- | 


twenty-fifth and twenty- ſixth of the ſame month, | 


and Belfour. They executed their orders through | 
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% againſt them.” 


which were deſtroyed, and the other converted 
into & tender. | 
After the demolition of the fort above-ment;. 

oned, a circumſtance happened that is worthy of 

recording, as it does the higheſt honour to the hy. 

manity of captain Tyrrell. The ſeamen, fluſheg 

with the victory they had obtained, begged per- 
miſhon to deſtroy a village that was fituated in its 

neighbourhood ; to which the captain nobly ſaid, 

« Gentlemen, it is beneath us to render a —_ 

ber of poor people miſerable, by deſtroying 

their habitations : brave Engliſhmen ſcorn to 
diftreſs even their enemies, when not in arms 
This addreſs had its proper ef- 

fect; the Engliſh ſailors, ever confiſtent with their 
own generous character, diſdained to take adyan. 
tage of the innocent villagers, who remained in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of their habitations. 

Captain Tyrrell was afterwards ſent out in the 
Buckingham on a cruize, and fell in with the 
«© Weazel ſloop, commanded by lieutenant Bowles, 
«© between the iſlands of Montſerrat and Guada- 
« loupe; and ſoon after diſcovered a fleet of nine- 
teen ſail, under convoy of a French man of 
war called the Floriſſant, and two frigates. The 
brave Tyrrell, undiſmayed by their ſtrength and 
number, immediately gave chace with all the 
ſail he could carry. The enemy were prepared 
to receive him; but, after a ſhort engagement, 
became intimidated by his briſk fire, with which 
he ſoon diſabled the two frigates, and preſſed 
bard on the Floriflant, which now made fail in 
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fi 


riſon were conveyed to 
the ſeamen and marines. 


ö 
were ſent, having on board a body of forces un- 


1 


der the command of lord Rollo, who acted as 


lieutenant-colonel, to take poſſeſſion of the iſland 


of St. John, in the gulph of St. Lawrence; the 
inhabitants of which brought in their arms, and 
ſurrendered without the leaſt oppoſition, 
iſland was very fertile, well ſtocked with cattle, 


and contained about four thouſand inhabitants ; | 


and we are told, to the diſgrace of humanity, that 
& at the governor's quarters lord Rollo found ſe- 


&« yeral ſcalps of Engliſhmen, whom the ſavages | 


& had butchered, at the inſtigation of their pa- 
« tron the biſhop.” 


of Cape Breton and St. John arrived in England, 
it occaſioned a tumult of joy not eaſily to be ex- 
preſſed; © and eleven pair of colours taken at 


4 Louiſburg, were, by his majeſty's order, car- 
«c 
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ſited as trophies *, under a diſcharge of can- 
non, and other expreſſions of triumph and ex- 
ultation.“ | 

In the mean time eaptain Tyrrell, of the Buck- 
ingham man of war, effectually protected the trade 
in the Weſt-Indies ; and, in eonjunction with the 


Cambridge, demoliſhed a fort in the iſland of | 


Martinico, and took four privateers, three of 


—— 2 r 


3 


TFheſe trophies of victory are now hanging in St. Paul's 
church, 1780. | 
7 On 


this engagement one of our writers has the follow- 


ſhips were appointed to carry the merchants | 
and inhabitants to France; but the perſons in gar- | 
England, together with | 


This 


i 


«by 4 


order to eſcape; but Tyrrell prevented her de- 
ſign, by getting within piſtol-ſhot, and pour- 
ing into her a whole broadſide, which did greet 
execution.“ ä 
The French were not backward in returning 
the ſalute, and a moſt violent engagement was the 
conſequence. Captain Tyrrell being wounded in 
the face, and having loſt three fingers of his right 
hand, deputed his firft lieutenant, Mr. Marſhall, 


to take the command] and he fought with the moſt 


determined reſolution, till his life fell a facrifics 


to his valour. The command then devolved on 


. 
7 


ried in a pompous parade, eſcorted by a party 
of horſe and foot guards, with kettle-drums 
and trumpets, from Kenſington palace to the 
cathedral of St. Paul, where they were depo- 


his ſecond lieutenant, who behaved with equa! 
bravery, and continued the engagement till the 


| fire from the Floriflant ceaſed, and ſhe ſtruck her 


colours. The utmoſt confuſion appeared to prc- 


| vail among the crew of the French veſſel, whilc 


1. 


| | 7 | the Buckingham was ſo much ſhattered, that he: 
When the news of the conqueſt of the iſlands | | 


people could not immediately board the enemy, 
who had thereby an opportunity of eſcaping f. 
In this engagement there were only twenty men 
killed and wounded, while the Floriſſant had above 


one hundred and eighty killed, and three hundred 


— 


wounded; and was likewiſe ſo diſabled, that it was 
with great difficulty ſhe was kept above water till 
their arrival at Martinico. 

The war in the Eaſt-Indies was now carried on 


| with great. ſucceſs. * Vice-admiral Pocock be- 


ce ing joined by commodore Stevens in Madras: 


„% road, with the reinforcements from England, 


“ failed on the twenty-ſeventh of March, with the 
% Yarmouth, Elizabeth, Tiger, Weymouth, 


— 


„ Cumberland, Newcaſtle, Saliſbury, Queenbo- 
rough, and Protector ſtoreſhip, in order to get 
cc to windward of St. David's, to intercept the 


4 4 


9 
Pn — 


— — 


ing remark: „ Though the gallant Tyrrell was diſappoint- 


% his honour,” | 


* ed of his prize, the action will always be remembered to 
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4e French ſquadron, which he had reaſon to ex the next morning, and he purſued them till the 
1 pet,” 5 Ithird of Auguſt, when getting the weather-gage 
On the morning of the twenty-ninth, the ad- of them, he brought them to an action at one in 
miral diſcovered ſeven ſhips in St. David's road, the afternoon ; but the French bore away, and à 
getting under (ail, and two in the offing, where- running fight was continued for two hours; * the 
900 he gave immediate orders for chacing the“ admiral then made the ſignal for a general 
foe, The ſeven ſhips ſtood off under their top- || ** chace, upon which the French cut away their 
(ails, and being joined by the two veſſels in the || © boats, and made all the fail they could. He 
offing, an engagement commenced z the conſe- || © purſued them till It was dark, when they eſ- 
quence of which was, that the French ran away“ caped by out-ſailing him, and got into Pondi- 
from the Engliſh, and were purſued till the firſt || ** cherry road.“ tas | 
of May ; when the Engliſh admiral, ſome of whoſe In this action the Engliſh had thirty-one men 
ſhips had received conſiderable damage in their killed, and one hundred and fixteen wounded. 
fails and rigging, finding that he loſt ground con- The French continued in the road of Pondicher- 
fderably, came to an anchor three leagues from || ry, when they ſailed for the iſlands to clean and 
Madras ; whence he ſent an officer to the chief of || refit their ſhips; and according to the beſt ac- 
that ſettlement, to obtain intelligence of the ene- counts that could be ' procured, their loſs conſiſt- 
my: who informed him, that the Bien-Aime of ed of five hundred and forty killed and wounded; 
ſeyenty-four guns, had received ſo“ much da- Colonel Draper arrived at Madras in one of the 
« mage in the aCtion, that they were obliged to company's ſhips, on the fourth of September, 
« run her on ſhore, a little to the ſouthward of || having on board a detachment of his regiment ; 
de Alemparve, where the French ſquadron Was at and on the fourth of December, the French army 
« anchor. At nine o'clock in the morning, the moved towards the plain of Choultry, and about 
« day before the admiral fell in with them, the forty of them were killed by the cannon of the 
% French had arrived in St. David's road, and || Engliſh during their march, while the Engliſh did 
« had not landed any troops when they engaged, || not loſe a fingle man. * They marched in three 
« M. Lally, on their arrival, went to Pondicher- || ** diviſions; one directly towards the Engliſh, 
« ry, on board the Comte de Provence, accom- (“ one towards Egmore, and the other down St. 
« panied by the Diligente frigate, which were the“ Thome road. The colonels Lawrence and 
« two ſhips that joined the French ſquadron after|| Draper, fearing this laſt might get poſſeſſion 
« they bore away. The Bridgewater and Triton [“ of the ifland-bridge, retired to the iſland ; and 
« being at anchor in St. David's road when they (“ the ſame morning part came into the garriſon, 
« arrived, were ſo ſurrounded, that their captains || ** and part took poſſeſſion of the poſts in the 
« found there was no poſhbility of eſcaping, || “ Black Town. The ſame morning the French 
«© and therefore ran their ſhips on ſhore, burned j| © hoiſted their flag at St. Thome. The thirteenth 
« them, and retired to the fort with all their“ every thing was quiet, not a gun firing on either 
&© men.” . 5 . 5 fide. The fourteenth in the morning, the enemy 
The admiral had not any well authenticated || ** marched their whole force to attack the Black 
account of the toſs ſuſtained by the French in the || Town. Our ſmall parties retreated into the 
ation above-mentioned ; but, according to the“ garriſon, and about an hour after a grand ſally 
beſt information, they loſt ſix hundred men, and || ** was made, commanded by colonel Draper. 
had a fill greater number wounded ; while the || The regiment of Lorrain was ſurprized, and 4 
Engliſh had only nine and twenty killed, and || ** very hot action enſued. Colonel Draper ac- 
eighty-nine wounded, 5 “ quitted himſelf with amazing valour, and, if he 
In the account given of this action by the com-“ had been vigorouſly ſuſtained, would have foiled 
mander in chief, he ſpeaks in terms of praiſe of || ** the enemy confiderably. Another attempt was 
the conduct of moſt of his officers ; while that of || ** afterwards made upon the town, but the enemy 
ſome others was thought ſo inconſiſtent with their“ was obliged to retire, and even abandon the 
duty, that on their return from Madras, they were || “ undertaking.” 
tried by a court-martial ; the reſult of which was, We now proceed to a recital of the moſt im- 
that “ captain Nicholas Vincent was ſentenced || portant tranſactions on the continent of Europe. 
«* to be diſmiſſed from the command of the Wey- || Towards the end of the year, a farmer of the 
e mouth; captain George Legge, of the New- French revenue arrived at Hanover, to receive the 
te caſtle, to be caſhicred from his majeſty's ſer-|| revenues of that electorate, as well as thoſe of ſuch 
® vice; and captain Brereton, of the Cumber- of the adjacent countries as ſhould be reduced by 
t land, to loſe one year's rank as a poſt captain,” || the arms of France; and a decree was publiſhed 
Admiral Pocock having cauſed his ſhips to be || at Paris, by which it was evident; that the French 
repaired, failed on the tenth of May, with an in- || court had reſolved on the government of Hano- 
tention to reach fort St. David, but was unable ver, in a manner directly contrary to an article 
to accompliſh his purpoſe ; on the thirtieth of the || of the capitulation by which that city was ſurren- 
month he was within fight of Pondicherry, from || dered. | 
which harbour the French failed on the following || This circumſtance alarmed the landgrave of 
morning, and eſcaped, notwithſtanding the admi- || Hefle-Caflel, *<* ſo that he ſolicited a treaty with 
ral's utmoſt entleavour to come up with them. || ** the French king; by which the former was en- 
He ſoon afterwards learnt, that Fort St. David || ** joined not to act, directly or indirectly, againſt 
had ſurrendered to the French, on which he re-“ his moſt Chriſtian majeſty z and, in conſequence 
turned to Madras. 8 5 « of this treaty, the latter was to afford him the 
The admiral failed again on the twenty-fifth of || moſt ſpeedy-and effectual ſupport; if his eſ- 
July, in ſearch of the enemy; and two days af- || ** tates ſhould be attacked.” | 
terwards, when within three leagues of Pondicher-|| The progreſs of the French arms appeared to 
ty, he ſaw their ſquadron at anchor, conſiſtiũg of || have alarmed the duke of Brunſwick, as much as 
eight (ail of the line and a frigate. They failed \' it had done the landgrave; he therefore concluded 
| 1 8 V a treaty 
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days after the ſigning the former convention. 

This circumſtance alarmed the prince of Brunſ- 
wick, who was now commander in chief of the 
Hanoverian atmy 5 and he reſolved, if poſſible, to 
diſappoint the views of the French monarch. The 
prince having received orders to renew the opera- 
tions of wat againſt the enemy, detained the troops 
of Brunſwick ;_ © and alſo his nephew the heredi- 
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4 treaty with the court of Verſailles, only ten 


cc 
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* tary prince, notwithftanding the treaty figned || tachment, while the party he was going to dif. 
&« by his brother; who wrote an expoltulatory let- “ lodge was ſuperior to his whole force. Thus 
« ter to prince Ferdinand, complaining of his“ embarraſſed, the prince formed and executed 
5 having ſeduced his troops, decoyed his ſon, [“ a plan, worthy the moſt renowned of warrior; - 
& and diſgraced his family. He peremptorily de-“ he determined not to ſpend any time in bring. 
« manded the return of his troops, and threaten- || ** ing over the reſt of his troops, but to Puſh on 
« ed, in cafe of refuſal, to apply more effectual || © with ſuch reſolution, as could not fail of in. 
c methods: but prince Ferdinand adhered to his || ** timidating the enemy, and giving him an op- 
« purpofe ; he detained both the troops and he-“ portunity of attacking them with ſucceſs, not- 
5 reditary prince, who, being fond of the ſervice, || withſtanding the ſmall number of his forces, 
« ſoon ſignalized himſelf by many valiant feats,“ Accordingly, the detachment was in motion 
« and was juſtly confidered as one of the greateſt ||** before five in the morning, and marched 
< heroes in the military way, which the preſent J|** with the utmoſt expedition directly to Hoya. 
4e 92 22 


age has produced. | 

Ihe court of Verſailles now publiſhed a fevere 
memorial againſt the king of England, on the vi- 
olation of the treaty of Cloſter-ſeven ; but this was 
foon anſwered, and fully refuted, and the conduct 
of his Britannic majeſty entirely juſtiffed. 

A body of Pruſſian horſe, under the command 
of the prince of Holſtein-Gottorp, having joined 
prince Ferdinand, the whole army began to move, 
and proceeded to the diſtrict of Bremen, the city 
of which name was abandoned on the approach 
of the Hanoverian army, which took poſſefſion of 

it; and the enemy was likewiſe diſlodged from 
Rottenburg, Otteriburg, and Verden. | 

In the mean time, the duke de Richeliew was 
recalled, and the count de Clermont. appointed 
commander of the French forces; which was not 
leſs agreeable to the Hanoverian ſubjects, who 

had been treated with uncommon. ſeverity by 
Richelieu. . 

& The count, perceiving that it would be im- 
& poffible for him, with the wretched remains of 
ee the French army, to oppoſe prince Ferdinand 

in the field, with ſucceſs, or even maintain the 
footing his predeceſſor had gained, retreated as 
the allies advanced, with ſuch precipitation, 
as frequently to leave the greater part of his 
artillery and baggage behind him, and foine- 
times even his fick men.” . 
The inhabitants of Hanover, convinced that 
he forces of France would not be able to face the 
allied army, expected the exertion of unuſual ſe- 
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verity, when they ſhould be obliged to quit their ||. 


city ; but their governor, the duke of Randan, 
happily diſpelled their fears, by a conduct which 
reflects the higheſt honour on his humanity ; he 
not only kept the ſoldiers within the bounds of 
the moſt rigid difcipline, but after diſtributing a 
quantity of proviſtons to the poor, ordered the re- 
mainder of a large magazine to bs ſold at a low | 
price. - 

The greater part of the French troops having 
retreated to Hamelen, left a confiderable force at 
Hoya, on the Weſer, under the command of the 
count Chabot. Hoya was deemed of ſuch im- 
Portance, * that prince Ferdinand determined to 
« drive the enemy from it. The hereditary prince 
c of Brunſwick was appointed for this ſervice, 
«© with four battalions of foot, and a detachment 


this accident all communication was cut off 


and French armies, the latter marched towards 
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undertook. the expedition with great alacriry 


He had a broad and deep river to paſs, and nc 
means of tranſporting his men but by a ſinęle 
float; and even this was ſoon rendered uſeleſs 
by a ſtrong wind, which arofe about the time 
that one half of his troops had paſſed over. By 


between the prince and a large part of his de. 


When they were only a mile and a half diſtant 
from the place, another accident had nearly de. 
feated the ſucceſs of the enterprize. The de- 
tachment fired, by miſtake, upon four of the 
enemy's dragoons, who were patrolling in the 

' neighbourhood of the place. The fire was 
caught from man to man, till at length it be- 
came general, and could not fail of alarming 
the enemy. An intrepid reſolution was now 
the only reſource, and was accordingly affumed, 
They marched with the utmoſt expedition tothe 
town, and attacked the enemy at a bridge; a 
fierce fire enſued, without any apparent advan- 
tage reſulting to either party; and the ground 
was ſo uneven, that the prince could not bring 
up his whole detachment. Senfible of this dit- 
ficulty, he formed the defign of attacking the 
enemy in the rear; but to carry this ſcheme 
into execution, it was neceflary to make a cir- 

cuit about the town. Every thing ſucceeded to 

his wiſh; the attack was made with fixed bay- 
onets, and a terrible {laughter enſued. The 

French abandoned the bridge, and fled in con- 
fuſion ; and the prince, having diſlodged the 

enemy, rejoined the other part of his detach- 

ment. The count de Chabot threw himſelf, 
with two battalions, into the caftle, and deter- 
mined to defend the place to the laſt extremity ; 
but ſoon after capitulated, by which his garri- 
ſon marched out with all the honours of war; 
but their cannon, ſtores, and ammunition, were 
ſarrendered to the victor. The prince had about 
an hundred men killed and wounded, but took 
fix hundred and feventeen priſoners. By this 

e action, a place of the utmoſt importance, and 

which opened a paſſage to the Weſer, was ſe⸗ 

cured to the Hanoverian army.” _ 

Soon after this the hereditary prince inveſted 

Minden, which ſurrendered in nine days, though 

defended by a garriſon of four thouſand men: 

after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between the Hanoverian 


the Rhine, after finding it impoſſible to gain 3 
ſingle advantage of their opponents. | 

As the prince found that he could not prevent 
the French from paſſing the Rhine, he cauſed the 
allied army to be quartered in the biſhoptie 0 
Munſter ; and in the beginning of June, he paſſes 
the Rhine with the whole army, an a temporary 


of light horſe. The prince, pleaſed with an || 


bridge, defeated a body of French cavalry, and 


obtainc 
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obtained ſome other ſignal advantages. This 
paſſage was effected in fight of an army of fifty 
thouſand men, which retreated as the prince ad- 
vanced; © till the count de Clermont, in order to 
« ſtop, if poſſible, the progreſs of the allies, took 
« poſſeſſion of an advantageous camp near Rhine- 
« feldt, which he fortified with a ſtrong entrench- 
« ment, and determined to wait for reinforce- 
« ments at that place.“ ; 1 
prince Ferdinand obſerving that it would not 
be practicable to attack the French camp in its 
reſent ſituation, made uſe of a fineſſe, which 


obliged the enemy to quit a moſt ad vantageous 


tuation, and retire to Nys, a little higher up the 
river. The count de Clermont diſpatched from 
the laſt mentioned place, a body of troops under 
the command of the count de St. Germain, to take 
poſt at Crevelt, which lay in a plain between his 
army and the camp of the allies, which latter was 
ſituated oppoſite the town of Meurs. 4 

Prince Ferdinand having determined to attack 
the enemy, gave the command of the left wing 
to lieutenant- general Sporcken; that of the right 


to major-general Wagenheim; the ſquadrons, | 


with two regiments of Pruſſian dragoons, were | 
under the direction of the prince of Holſtein, | 
while the infantry was commanded by the heredi- 
tary prince. The light troops, - conſiſting of | 
« five ſquadrons of Heſhans, were divided be- 


« tween the prince of Holſtein and general Sporc-| 
cc ken, Major Luckner's ſquadron, together with 
« Scheither's corps, were ordered to obſerve the 
« flank of the enemy's right, and were accord- 
« ingly poſted in the village of Pandendeike; 
e and a battalion of the troops of Wolfenbuttle 
&« was left in the town of Hulſte, to cover the 
« rear of the army. The intention of prince Fer- 
« dinand was to attack the left flank of the ene- 
©« my ; but he ſaw that the execution of it would 
« be rendered extremely difficult, by the ditches 
« and woods that interſected this part of the 
&« country.” | . 

The prince, having ſurveyed the poſition of the 
enemy from the ſteeple of St. Anthony, procured 
guides for the different diviſions of the army, and 
taking the immediate command of the grenadiers, 
he proceeded with an intent to attack the left 
flank of the enemy; „ but in order to keep them 
c“ in ſuſpence, with regard to his main defign, 
ee he directed the generals Sporcken and Oberg 
e to advance againſt them, by the way of Cre- 
« yelt and St. Anthony, and to be careful in the 
6e diſpoſal of their artillery : that as the chief at- 
* tack was intended to be on the left wing, the 
* enemy might be prevented from ſending any 
“ reinforcements to that quarter.“ 

Theſe precautions being taken, the prince con- 
tinued his march to the valley of Anrath, where 
meeting with an advanced party of the French, a 


tew diſcharges of muſquetry enſued, and the lat- 


ter retreated to their camp, and gave the alarm. 
Soon afterwards prince Ferdinand commenced a 
ſevere cannonading ; but the French not yielding, 
he reſolved to attempt the diſlodging them by a 
Cloſe attack of the infantry. © + > 
Hereupon the hereditary prince advanced with 
the whole front, and a moſt vigorous action to 
Place, while the cavaſry in vain attempted to pe- 
netrate the wood on the oppoſite ſide, where the 
enemy had raiſed two batteries, which were de- 
tended by forty. ſquadrons of horſe. In this man- 
. #8 | 
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ner did the battle continue four hours, when the 
grenadiers made an effort, by which they forced 
the intrenchments in the wood; on which the 
French infantry, who lined theſe intrenchments, 
gave way, and abandoned the wood in the greateſt 
diſorder; but the cavalry of the enemy maintain- 
ing their ground, covered the retreat of the for- 
mer, wha retreated: to Nuys; though the Hano- 
verian horſe, who had by this time regained the 
plain, attacked them in the moſt vigorous man- 
ner, while the artillery on the left contributed 
greatly to the ſucceſs of the dag. 
In this action the allies loſt about fifteen hun- 
dred men, while the loſs of the French in killed, 
wounded and priſoners, was about ſeven thouſand, 
excluſive of ftandards, colours, and cannon. This 
victory was not deciſive in favour of the: allies ; 
and it muſt be acknowledged, that both parties 
gave ſignal proofs of valour and military ſkill, 
It was not long after this battle, when the count 
de Clermont was ſucceeded in command by Mon- 
ſieur de Contades, and conſiderable reinforce- 
ments were added to the French army. Contades 
e threatened to attack prince Ferdinand in his 
turn, and made ſome motions in conſequence 
5 of his reſolution ; but was prevented in his put- 
5 ſuit by the little river Erff, behind which the 
* prince reſolved to continue quiet, till he ſhould 
ebe joined by the body of Britiſh troops under 
* the command of the duke of Marlborough, 
ce the firſt diviſion of which had juſt landed at 
« Embden. He was perſuaded, that the prince 
* of Yſenburgh, who commanded the Heſſian 
* troops, would be able for ſome time to find 
&« ſufhcient employ to occupy Soubiſe, who lately 
% marched from Hanau, with a deſign to pene- 
e trate into the landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel; but 
his vanguard had been ſurprized, and cut to 
“ pieces. by the militia of the country. This 
“ circumſtance induced prince Ferdinand to hope, 
that the operations of the enemy would be re- 


* tarded, until himſelf, with the affiſtance of the 


“ Britiſh troops, ſhould be in a condition of paſſ- 
ing the Maeſe, and transferring the ſeat of war 
into the enemy's country.” _ WER IO 

The prince having paſſed the Maeſe, got in- 
telligence, that the duke de Broglio, at the head 
of a large body, which had been detached from 


the army of the prince of Soubiſe, had defeated 


the prince of Yſenburgh, at Sangerhauſen; in 


conſequence of which the enemy became maſters 
of the Weſer, which opened for them a free paſ- 
ſage into Weſtphalia, This circumſtance entirely 
defeated the deſign of prince Ferdinand, who re- 
paſſed the Rhine, after having offered to give bat- 
tle to the enemy ; which the latter declined ac- 
cepting, though the heavy rains had ſo ſwelled 
the river, that a bridge at Rhees, over which they 
ſhonld have paſſed, was rendered uſeleſs, 
Monſieur de Chevert, an able commander in 
the French army, now formed a plan, which, bad 
it been ſucceſsful, would have been greatly diſ- 
treſſing to prince Ferdinand. This plan was, to 
diſlodge baron Imhoff from the banks of the Rhine, 
to burn the bridge at Rhees, to make himſelf 
maſter of the magazine, and to prevent the junc- 
tion of the Britiſh and Hanoverian forces. Fot 
the execution of this plan, he collected all his 
force, amounting to twelve thouſand men, while 
that of Imhoff did not exceed a fourth part of the 
number. l 
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As ſoon as the Hanoverian general was apprized || In the mean time, the French government took 
of the intentions of the French commander, he || every poflible precaution that their ſhips ſhould 
deviſed the moſt effectual plan to render them || elude the vigilance of the Engliſh cruizers, th, 
fruitleſs. Aſſured that the ſwell of the river would || they might tranſport their troops and military 
totally prevent his receiving any affiſtance from || ſtores to Canada. While the convoys were 1 
prince Ferdinand, he determined to meet the ene- “ ting ready for failing in one port, they aſſem. 
my and give them battle. Obſerving that the || bled tranſports in another, to divert the atter. 
% French were paſfing through very difficult“ tion of the Engliſh from the real object of theſe 
ee ground, he did not loſe a moment in beginning“ preparations, They ventured out in boiſterous 
. 6 the action. He ordered a ſmall party, poſted || <* weather, when the Britiſh cruizers could not 
ec in a little coppice, to fall upon the enemy's || *© block up their harbours, and choſe to ſail for 
« left, which he perceived to be uncovered; and“ the relief of their American ſegtlements in 
% appointed the fire of this party as a ſignal for || © ſtorms and tempeſts.“ (23 
ae the reſt to advance, and begin the attack with || Nor were they leſs ſolicitous “ to elude the Bri. 
cc fixed bayonets. The French being attacked in || © tiſh ſquadrons ſtationed at Halifax, or cruizin; 

t ſo vigorous and unexpected a manner, fell into || © off the banks of Newfoundland, or in the gulph 
ec confuſion, and in leſs than half an hour fled || © of St. Lawrence. They ſometimes ventured to 
est from the field of battle, leaving eleven pieces“ navigate the river before it was clear of the ice. 
tt of cannon, and all their baggage, to the Ha- || and while the Engliſh ſquadron continued in 
ce  hoverians, who took three hundred and fifty- || © the harbours of Nova Scotia: ſometimes they 
e four priſoners, and drove them under the can- || * waited on the coaſt of Newfoundland, for ſuch 
ec noh of Wefel. This ſignal advantage over ſo || © thick fogs as might conceal them from the Bri. 
cc great a ſuperiority, was not more bravely ob-“ tiſh cruizers, and ſometimes penetrated through 
& tained than wiſely improved. Imhoff, having [| © a dangerous paſſage called the Streights of Belle. 

taken proper meaſures for ſecuring his maga- || ** iſle.“ n „ 
. zine, quitted his poſt at Meer; and being re- About this time the French appeared to have 
, inforced by ſeveral parties, who had paſſed the || given up the idea of invading this country, which 
« river in boats, he marched with the utmoſt ex- || had ſo long engaged their attention. They laid 
ee pedition towards the rout of the Engliſh forces, [| up their ſhips of war, and gave all poſfible en- 
ec and happily effected a junction; a circumſtance, ¶ couragement to the fitting out privateers for an- 
ec which hitherto ſo many difficulties | had pre- noying the trade of Great-Britain and Ireland. 
«6 vented from taking place.“ | Il Some of theſe, which lay in the harbours of the 
A reſolution had been formed by prince Fer-|| channel oppofite the Engliſh coaſt, employed 
dinand, to force the town of Wachtendonock, || boats to give them advice of any trading ſhips 
which was deemed a place of conſequence, from || which left England, and immediately failed and 
its fituation on an iſland ſurrounded by the river || captured them: others cruized off the coaſt of Scot- 
Niers. The execution of this defign was given || land, ſome in the channel, and ſome to the weſt 
to the hereditary prince, who was ever-forward to || ward of Ireland, where they made many prizes : 
diſtinguiſh himſelf in any enterprize of ſuperior || but the greateſt miſchief they did was in the Welt- 
difficulty or danger. I Indies, where they took a prodigious number of 
On the prince's approach, the bridge was drawn || veſſels, which they conveyed to their own ſettle- 
up by the enemy; but the young hero, deter- |} ments in that quarter of the world. 
mined not to afford them an opportunity of reco- || During this year many Dutch ſhips were cap- 
vering from their firſt ſurprize, plunged into the || tured by the Engliſh, after having carried on a 
river, and was followed by his grenadiers, who || confiderable trade in right of their neutrality : they | 
charged the enemy moſt furiouſly with their bay-likewiſe ſupplied the French with naval ftores, 
onets, and obliged them to abandon their poſt || and tranſported the produce of their ſugar-colo- 
with the utmoſt precipitation. The bravery of || nies, as carriers hired by the proprietors. * The 
the allies in ſome late actions had ſo intimidated || + Engliſh government, juſtly incenſed at this un- 
the French, that on this occaſion they had no in-“ fair commerce, iſſued orders for their cruizers 
clination to abide the iſſue of a conteſt. * to ſtop all neutral ſhips that ſhould have French 
Not long after this, prince Ferdinand having“ property on board; and theſe orders were punc- 
made an ineffectual attempt to paſs the Rhine at“ tually executed. A great number of Dutch 
Rhineberg, conſtructed a bridge lower down the“ ſhips were taken and condemned as legal prizes, 
river for that purpoſe, to deſtroy which the ene- “ both in England and Jamaica. Theſe pro- 
my prepared four veſſels; but, before the deſign || e ceedings irritated the Dutch merchants to ſuch 
could be executed, they were all taken. The || a degree, that they preſented a memorial to the 
junction of the Britiſh forces was ſoon afterwards {| © ſtates, expreſſing their deſign of reſenting this 
effected; but the force of the contending. parties || ** proceeding, and offering to join, at their own 
was ſo nearly equal, that nothing material was || ** expence, in order to protect their trade: but 
tranſacted during the remainder of the campaign. || the princeſs of Orange prevented matters com- 
Prince Ferdinand now fixed his head quarters ]“ ing to a dangerous extremity, by the exertion 
at Munſter, while Contades encamped in the“ of all her power and influence with the States 
neighbourhood of Ham, where he could com-] General,” 4 | 
mand the whole courſe of the Rhine. The Britiſh || Purſuant to the former adjournment, the ſeſ- 
troops who joined the army, had not any oppor- || ſion of parliament was opened by commiſſion on 
tunity of giving proofs of their valour, owing to} the twenty-third of November, The lJord-keepet 
their long and tedious march, which had debili- || informed the houſes, that his majeſty had direCt- 
tated them in a high degree, and the duke of || ed the lords of the commiſſion to aſſure his par 
Marlborough fell a ſacrifice to a dyſentery, which || liament, that he received the higheſt ſarisfaction 
put a period to his life at Munſter. R, from having it, in his power to inform ow p 
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ſuch events as muſt contribute to the honour and 
intereſt of the nation. He ſaid, that the con- 
queſts of the ſtrong fort of Louiſburg, with the 
ilands of Cape Breton and St. John, the demo- 
lition of Frontenac, and the reduction of Senegal, 
could not but prove exceedingly diſtreſſing to 
France, and at the ſame time produce proporti- 
onable advantages to England. His lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, that the able conduct of the king of Pruſ- 
fa and prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, and the 
bravery of the Britiſh troops, had been attended 
by the moſt glorious ſucceſs; and ſaid, that his 
majeſty conceived that but few perſuaſions would 
he neceflary to induce the parliament to afford 
the king of Pruſſia, and the other allies of Eng- 
land, vigorous ſupport, as the moſt- effeCtual 
means of compelling her enemies to accept equit- 
able terms of accommodation. LY 
Addreſſing himſelf to the gentlemen of the 
houſe of commons, his lordſhip obſerved, that 
extraordinary expences had been the inevitable 
conſequence of the extenſive war in which the na- 
tion was engaged > and aſſured them, that the 
king fincerely lamented, that there ſtill remained 
a neceſſity of continuing thoſe burthens which his 
people had long, though cheerfully ſuſtained ; 
and he concluded, that his majeſty defired only 
ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be adequate to the purpoſe 
of an effectual and advantageous proſecution of 
the war. 
Both houſes addreſſed his majeſty, expreſſing 
their ſteady zeal and unſhaken loyalty, congratu- 
lating him on the ſucceſs of his arms, and affuring 
him, that they would grant the moſt effectual ſup- 
port to his own meaſures, as well as thoſe of his 
allies. | | 
The navy was augmented ; a procla- 
| mation was iſſued, offering a liberal 
bounty to ſuch ſeamen and ſoldiers as ſhould en- 
ter into his majeſty's ſervice. A great number of 
cities, towns, and corporations, and many pri- 
vate perſons, individually joined the government 
in offering bounties ; ſo general and ardent was 
the defire of hrmiliating the common enemy, and 
in ſuch high veneration were the miniſtry held by 
the public. Indeed, it would be a matter ex- 
tremely difficult to decide, whether the public 
meaſures were at this period concerted with more 
political ſagacity, or carried into effect with more 
patriotic zeal and fidelity. | 
In this year the citizens of London obtained an 


A.D. 1759. 


act of parliament, empowering them to build a 


bridge over the Thames, from Blackfriars to the 
oppoſite ſhore, The firſt ſtone of this bridge was 
laid by the lord-mayor; it was inſcribed with the 


names of the right honourable William Pitt, ſe- 


eretary of ſtate, the lord-mayor of London, and 
Mr. Robert Mylne, the architect; and various 


__ of George II. were depoſited under the 
one, 5 


The navy of France was now greatly reduced, | 


and the Engliſh had made conqueſt of a great 
number of privateers. A great number of: ſhips 
of the line, as well as frigates, were ordered to 
cruize in different parts of Europe and America, 


and they were remarkably ſucceſsful. The ſuc- 


ceſs of the Engliſh navy greatly interrupted the 
trade of France, and proved the cauſe of much 
impoveriſnment to her merchants. 

The power of the French was ſo weakened by 
* continued ſucceffion of misfortunes, that they 
determined to employ all their force in one act of 


| 


deſperation. . In purſuance of this defign, prepa- 


rations were made at all their ports for an invaſion 


of England; and to ſuch. a degree of military 
phrenzy were they tranſported, that a triple em- 
barkation was actually the ſubje& of contempla- 
tion in the French cabinet. M. Thurot was to 
command a ſmall ſquadron, and a number. of 
tranſports, from Dunkirk ; and it was ſuppoſed, 


that this force was intended to act againſt Scot- 


land. The troops deſigned for the invaſion of 
England, were to have been tranſported from 
Havre de Grace and other ports in Normandy, in 
flat-bottomed boats. The third embarkation, ſup- 
poſed to be intended againſt Ireland, was to have 
been made from Vienne in Lower Brittany, where 
a ſtrong body of troops aſſembled under the com- 
mand of the duke d'Aquilon, the governor of that 
province. M. de Conflans was to cover this em- 
barkation with a fleet, which was ordered to be 
equipped with all poſhble expedition at Breſt. 
But ſuch ſpeedy and effectual meaſures were 
purſued for fruſtrating the deſigns of France, that 
all probability of the grand plan of invaſion being 
carried into effect, was ſoon deſtroyed. A ſqua- 


dron under commodore Boys was ſtationed before 
Dunkirk ; and the enemy's fleet in the harbour 


of Breſt, was blocked up by a ftrong fleet com- 


manded by admiral Hawke; and a watch was 


kept upon the port of Vannes, by a ſmall ſqua- 
drom commanded by captain Duff. 

Admiral Rodney was ſent with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron, among which were ſome bomb-veſlels, to 
render abortive the preparations making at Havre 
de Grace, and to bombard that town. On the 
ſecond of July he arrived. before Havre, and the 


{| next day anchored in the great road; and after 


the admiral had ſettled the proper diſpoſitions of 
his ſhips, the bombs proceeded to ſtation them- 


ſelves in the narrow channel of the river leading 


to Honfleur. Two of the bombs gained their 
ſtations about ſeven in the evening, as did the 
others early the following morning; and the bom- 
bardment was continued, without the leaſt inter- 
miſſion, for the ſpace of fifty-two hours. The 
town was ſeveral times in flames; and the maga- 
Zine of ſtores, intended for the uſe of the flat- 
bottomed boats, burnt-with amazing rapidity for 
fix hours, notwithſtanding the continual efforts of 


| ſeveral hundred men to ſtop the progreſs of the 


fire. Many of the flat-bottomed boats were de- 
ſtroyed by the ſhells from the bomb-veſſels. The 
French troops were employed during the attack, 
in erecting new batteries, and throwing up in- 
trenchments; but the attack was ſo furiouſly main- 
tained, that the inhabitants were thrown into the 
utmoſt conſternation ; and at length they aban- 
doned the town, which being ſet fire to in ſeveral 
places, the flames raged with terrible rapidity. 


Thus did a ſmall ſquadron obtain a compleat con- 


queſt over a fortified town, defended by a nume- 
rous army ; and thus were the French fatally con- 


vinced of the abſurdity of their project, to invade 


England at a period, when their navy was reduced 
to a ſtate of ſuch weakneſs, as to be incapable of 
contending with the united fleets of Great-Britain 
with the moſt diſtant probability of ſucceſs. 

The fleet under Conflans was blocked up in 
the harbour of Breſt by admiral Hawke; in the 
mean time admiral Boſcawen was watching ano- 
ther fleet out of Toulon, to be commanded by 
M. de la Clue. With a view to provoke the 
French commander to quit the harbour, and abide 


the 


* 
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the iſſue of a battle in the open ſea, admiral Boſ- 
cawen frequently diſplayed the Engliſh flag in 
fight of the enemy; but finding every act of de- 
fiance inſufficient to draw de la Clue from his aſy- 


lum, he ordered the captains Harland, Baker and | | 
action the Engliſh had fifty-fix men killed, and 


Smith, to advance to the mouth of the harbour, 
and ſet fire to three of the enemy's fhips which 
were ſtationed there. In obedience to this order, 
the ſhips advanced; but they were warmly attack- 
ed from ſeveral batteries, which were not. per- 
ceived till they began to play. They endeavour- 
ed to deſtroy the ſmall forts, but being over- 


matched, and a calm coming on, they were towed 


away in a very ſhattered condition. 


The Engliſh admiral returning to Gibraltar to 


refit, M. de la Clue ſeized the opportunity of ſail- 
ing through the mouth of the ſtreight unper- 
ceived. The Gibraltar being ordered to hover 
between Eſlapona and Ceuta point, on the coaſt 
of Barbary, to give notice in caſe the enemy ſhould 


attempt to ſail, about eight in the morning of the 


ſeventeenth of Auguſt, the diſplayed a fignal, that 
fourteen ſail appeared on the Barbary coaft, to 


the eaſtward of Ceuta. In conſequence of this, | 


admiral Boſcawen got under fail with all poſſible 
expedition, and at day-break the next; morning, 
he deſcried feven large ſhips lying to. 'The Eng- 
liſh fleet, confifting of fourteen ſail of the line 


and two. fire-fhips, ſtood after the enemy, and | 
land, in order to alarm the coaſt of Ireland, and 


make a diverſion from that part where Conflans 


came up with them about noon ; but the wind 
dying away, the battle did not begin till after two 
o'clock ; nor was admiral Boſcawen able to get up 


to the Ocean, M. de la Clue's ſhip, till about four, 


when the action was ſupported on both ſides with 
great fury. In about half an hour, the mizen- 
maſt, and both top-fail-yards of the Namur, were 
ſhot away; in conſequence of which the admiral 
hoiſted his flag on board the Newark, after which 
the Ocean flood away with all the fail the could 
crowd, Preſently after, the Centaur, of ſeventy- 
four guns, ſtruck on a rock; and the Engliſh 


purſued the flying enemy till morning, when only | | 
capital ſhips, blocked up the harbour of Breſt; 


four ſail were to be diſcovered, and they were 


ftanding in for the land. The Engliſh were now 
Duff, continued cruizing along the coaft of France, 


at a diftance of more than three miles from the 


enemy, and not more than five leagues from the 


ſhore. About noon the. Ocean ran among the 
breakers, as did the Redoubtable a ſhort time after, 


and the utmoſt endeavours were uſed for landing |} 
the men from both ſhips ;. but the fea being ex- 
ceeding rough, this proved a tafk of great diffi- 
culty and danger. The Temeraire and the Mo- 


deſte anchored as near the ſhore as they could be 
brought with fafety. | #1 


the ſhore as prudence would permit, and he diſ- 
patched the Intrepid and Amerrca to deſtroy the 
Ocean; the former, by coming to an anchor, 
could not get in; but the latter performed the ſer- 
vice with little difficulty; for, upon throwing into 
her a broad-fide,. the Ocean ſtruck, and ſhe was 
immediately taken poſſeſſion of by the conquerors. 


wounded, was put on ſhore; but M. le compte de 


Came, her captain, and many other officers, were 
Meet | to ſea, were ordered to fail with all poſſible expe- 


made priſoners. | 
There appearing no probability of getting the 

Ocean off, Fa 8 

of the Warſpight, was ordered againſt the Te- 


meraife, carrying ſeventy-four guns; and he was 


fortunate enough to bring her off with very little. 


e was ſet on fire. Captain Bentley, 


| 


N 


. 


————— 


— 


* 


he brought off the Modeſte, of ſixty- four 


| wounded, on board the Ocean. 
important injury the French ſuſtained, was in the - 


WEMIEL 


| damage: In the mean time, admiral Broderick | 
with his diviſion, burnt the Redoubtable, which 
had been bulged and deſerted by the crew; and 


which had ſuſtained but little damage. In this 


one hundred and ninety-fix wounded : but the 
loſs of the enemy was much more confiderahle. 
for in his letter to the French ambaſlador at Lil. 
bon, M. de la Clue acknowledged, that one hun. 
dred men were killed, and ſeventy dangerouſly 

But the moſt 


loſs. of four capital ſhips, two of which were de. 
ſtroyed, and the others brought in triumph to 


r. 1 LED | 
2 aptain Bentley Was ſent with advices to the 
Admiralty, of the victory of the Engliſh fleet over 
that of France; and he experienced a moſt gra- 
cious reception from his majeſty, who was pleaſed 
to confer upon him the honour of knighthood, 
as a reward for his bravery during the engage- 
ment. 3 1 
Notwithſtanding the projected invaſion of Great- 
Britain was retarded by the defeat of M. de la 
Clue, the preparations for the enterprize were ſtil} 
continued. Thurot was ordered to avail himſelf 
of the firſt opportunity of ſailing from Dunkirk, 
and to proceed round the northern coaſt of Scot- 


was to diſembark his troops. A great number of 
ſhips of war and tranſports were aflembled at Breſt, 
having on board a train of artillery, with accou- 
trements for the cavalry, which was intended to 


be mounted in Ireland. A body of French troops, 


including the Iriſh brigade, were in readineſs to 
embark; and the young Pretender remained in 
the neighbourhood. of Vannes incognite, with 2 
view of giving conntenance to a revolt in Great- 
Britain, 1 I 

Sir Edward Hawke, with a fleet of twenty-three 


while a ſmall ſquadron, commanded by captain 


from Port VOrient in Bretagne, to the point of 
St. Giles, in Poictou; and theſe operations en- 


tirely defeated the deſign of invading England. 


In November the Engliſh fleet, under the com- 


mand of Sir Edward Hawke, Sir Charles Hardy, 


and admiral Voung, was driven from the coaſt of 
France by ſtreſs of weather, and on the ninth 
day anchored at Torbay. Immediately upon re- 


RE || ceiving intelligence of the Engliſh fleet being 
The Engliſh admiral, himſelf ſtood in as near | 
| ſailed from Breſt with twenty-one fail of the line, 


driven from their - ſtation, the French admiral 


in order to deſtroy the ſquadron commanded by 


captain Duff, before the larger fleet could return 
from the coaſt of England .' 


Sir Edward Hawke had no ſooner received in- 
telligence of the departure of the French fleet, 


than he put to ſea, with a deſign of deſtroying 
About half an hour before the Ocean ſtruck, M. 
de la Clue, who had one leg broke and the other 


them; and in the mean time, orders were iſſued 
by government, for defending all thoſe parts of 
the coaſt that were expoſed to a deſcent ; and all 
the ſhips of. war that were in a condition of going 


dition. . The troops quartered along the coaſts of 
Kent and Eſſex, were put in motion; and the mi- 
niſtry purſued every meaſure for defeating the de- 
figns of the enemy, that ſound policy could dic- 


tate, and true patriotiſm inſpire, 8 
| During 
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During theſe tranſactions, Sir Edward Hawke 
directed Lis courſe for Quiberon bay, where he 
ſulſpected the French fleet would rendezvous : but 
he was driven by a hard gale to the weſtward, 

where he was Joined by two of his majeſty's fri- 
gates, named the Coventry and Maidſtone ; theſe 
veſſels the admiral ordered to keep a-head of the 
ſquadron, one on the ſtarboard and the other on 
the larboard bow. In the morning of the twen- 
tieth of November the Maidſtone made a ſignal that 
the deſcried a fleet; and thereupon the admiral 
diſplayed a fignal for forming the line a-breaſt, 
in order to collect all his ſhips together: and 
about ten o'clock the ſhips deſcried by the Maid- 
ſtone were found to be the French ſquadron, 
failing in chace of the ſquadron under captain 
Duff; but upon ſeeing the Engliſh fleet, they 
made off with all the ſail they could croud ; 
and captain Duff, with ſome difficulty, effected a 
junction with Sir Edward, who diſplayed a ſignal 
for ſeven of his ſhips, which were neareſt to the 
enemy, to chace, and endeavour to detain them till 
a re- inforcement ſhould arrive; and in order to 
fave as much time as poſſible, the admiral ordered 
the reſt of the fleet to uſe the utmoſt expedition 
in forming a line a-head. 

The greater veneration will appear due to the 
memory of the intrepid admiral Hawke, when it 
is confidered, that the coaſt abounds with rocks 
and ſhoals, and that it was entirely unknown to 
the Engliſh, and quite familiar to the French ; 
_ notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, added to the 
day being ſhort, and a lee ſhore at hand, the gal- 
lant commander, fired with the love of his coun- 
try, and incenſed at the daring attempt of an am- 
bitious foe, bravely bade defiance to every 1 

and ſurmounted every obſtacle to the intereſt of 
his country, as well as to the demolition of the 
towering hopes of the enemy. 

About half an hour after two o'clock the en- 
gagement began, in the neighbourhood of Belle- 
iſle, by the van of the Engliſh attacking the 
rear of the French. The purſuit, however, was 
not ſtopped ; but having poured a broadſide into 

the ſternmoſt of the French ſhips, they conti- 
mnued their courſe towards the van, leaving the 
rear to the ſhips that followed. 

In paſſing through the rear, in the Royal George 
of one hundred and ten guns, admiral Hawke re- 
ſerved his fire, and ordered the maſter to put him 
along-fide the French admiral, who commanded 
on board the Soliel Royal, carrying eighty guns, 
and twelve hundred men. The pilot remonſtrat- 
ing on the danger of running upon a ſhoal, the 
gallant Hawke ſaid, ** You have done your duty 
in pointing out the danger, now you are to act 
in obedience to my order; therefore lay me 
* along-fide the French admiral.” The maſ- 


* 


ter immediately complied; and the brave veteran 


ſoon ſaw the Royal George range up with the So- 
liel Royal. | 
The danger of Conflans being obſerved, a large 
hip, called the Theſee, ran in between the two ad- 
mals, and received the fire intended for the Soliel 
yal ; but this ſpirited manceuvre proved fatal to 
r; for the ſea ruſhing in at the lower-deck 
ports, the went to the bottom in a ſhort time. 
Though the weather was exceedingly tempeſtuous, 
ſeveral of the ſhips on both fides maintained the 
conteſt with great fury, and for ſome time it was 


oubtful in whoſe favour the battle would termi- 


nate. 
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About four in the afternoon the Formidable 
ſtruck her colours ; and the Superb met with the 
ſame fate as the Theſee. The Hero ſtruck, and 
came to an anchor ; but the ſea was ſo violent] 
agitated, that no boats could go on board her. 
Preſently after, the retreat of the French, covered 
by the obſcurity of the evening, put an end to the 
conteſt, This was a circumſtance exceedingly 
unfortunate to England, as one more hour of day- 
light would, in all probability, have enabled ad- 
miral Hawke to have obtained a compleat victory. 

The darkneſs coming on apace, and the ſtorm 
continuing to increaſe, with a view to prevent 
his ſhips from running on the unknown ſhoals 
and iflands, the admiral made a fignal for com- 
ing to an anchor on the weſt ſide of the ſmall 
iſland Dumet, where the ſhips remained the whole 
night, in a moſt dangerous fituation, being conti- 
nually alarmed by the firing of guns of diſtreſs, 
and uncertain whether they were ſignals proceed- 
ing from their own ſhips or thoſe of the enemy, 

Under cover of the night the Soliel Royal 
came to an anchor in the midſt of the Engliſh 
fleet : but upon the appearance of the dawn, M. 
de Conflans ordered her cable to be cut, and ſhe 
drove aſhore to the weſtward of Croize; and this 
event was no ſooner perceived by the Engliſh ad- 
miral, than he made a ſignal for the Eſſex to flip 
her cable, and purſue the flying enemy. In per- 
forming this ſervice the Eſſex unfortunately ran 
on a ſand-bank, called Lefour, where another of 
the Engliſh fleet, named the Reſolution, was al- 
ready a-ground, Notwithſtanding: they received 
every aſſiſtance that it was in the power of the reſt 


of the fleet to afford; both theſe ſhips. were irre- 


vocably loſt. All the men, and the greateſt part 
of the ſtores were ſaved; and leſt the wrecks ſhould 
fall into the hands of the enemy, they were ſet on 


In the mean time the Soliel Royal lay beating 
on the ſhore ; but ſhe was ſet fire to by the French 
upon their perceiving that the Portland, Chatham, 
and Vengeance were approaching to deſtroy her: 
When they ſaw the Soliel Royal in flames, the 
three men. of war returned, and deſtroyed the 


Hero, which was alſo a-ground'; and another 


the river Loire. 1 24972 

Perceiving ſeven ſhips of the line riding at an- 
chor between Point Penva and the river Vilaine, 
the Engliſh admiral made a ſignal, on the morn- 


large French ſhip, named the Juſte, periſhed in 


* 


ing of the twenty-third, to weigh, in preparation 
for attacking them; but the ſtorm inereaſed to 


ſuch violence, that he was under the neceſſity of 
remaining at anchor, and of ſtriking top-gallant 
maſts. Fo the interim, the French ſhips threw 
their guns and ſtores. overboard, and the: weather 
being leſs tempeſtuous under the land, took ad- 
vantage of the flood to paſs the bar, at the mouth 
of the river Vilaine, where they came to anchor, 
within a mile of the entrance, and were protected 
by ſeveral occaſional batteries erected on the 
ſhore. e a, 518651 
In this extraordinary engagement, the Engliſh 
had only thirty-nine men and one lieutenant. kill> 
ed, and about two hundred failors wounded: This 
victory entirely defeated the projected invaſion, 
the preparations for which had reduced the navy 
of France to a moſt deplorable ſtate, and been 
long the cauſe of very great alarm to the people 
011 . 
The following is an extract of a letter from Sir 
6 U Edward 
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Edward Hawke to the ſecretary of the admiralty, 
and it appears to be the genuine dictate of conſcious 
integrit /:“ When I confider the ſeaſon of the 


& year, the hard gales on the day of action, a 
„ flying enemy, the ſhortneſs of the day, and the 


c coaft we are on, I can boldly affirm, that all 
te that could poſfibly be done, has been done. As 
« to the lofles we have fuftained, let them be 
« placed to the account of the neceſſity I was un- 
ce der, of running all riſques to break this ſtrong 
cc force of the enemy: had we had but two hours 
e more day-light, the whole had been totally de- 
ec ſtroyed or taken, for we were almoſt up with 
ee their vap when the night overtook us.” 

Sir Edward continued cruizing along the coaſt 
of Bretagne, for a confiderable time after the de- 
feat of Conflans; and he prudently blocked up 
the mouth of the Vilaine, that the ſeven ſhips 
might not eſcape and join the ſhattered remains 


of the French ſquadron, which had proceeded to | 


Rochfort. A | ; 

At length, Sir Edward was recalled, and ſoon 
after his arrival in England, he was preſented to 
his majeſty, who received him in a moſt gracious 
manner, and beſtowed upon him a liberal penſion 
in acknowledgment of the excellent conduct, un- 
daunted courage, and unabating zeal which he 


had on the above, and many other occafions, ma- | 


nifeſted in the ſervice of his country. 

During theſe important tranſactions in the Eu- 
ropean ſeas, the Engliſh made an attempt upon 
Martinique, and reduced the iſland of Guada- 


country of Canada, ” eng | 
On the twelfth of November, the fleet appoint- 
ed for this enterprize ſailed from St. Helen's, un- 
der the command of captain Hughes, conſiſting 
of eight ſail of the line, one frigate, four bomb- 
ketches, and a fleet of tranſports, having on 
board fix regiments of infantry, and a detach- 


ment of artillery, exclufive of eight hundred ma- | 


rines diſtributed among the ſhips of war. The troops from the flat-bottomed boats. 


whole force was under the command of major-ge- || 


neral Hopſon, an experienced officer, aſſiſted by 
miajor-general Barrington, the colonels Armeger 


and Haldane, the lieutenant-colonels Trepaud | 


and Clavering, acting in the capacity of briga- 
diers. After a paſſage of ſeven weeks, the fleet 


arrived at the iſland of Barbadoes, where they | 


ten ſhips of the line, and a number of frigates and 
bomb-ketches. Having taken in a ſupply of wood 
and water, and embarked a number of negroes 
to aſſiſt in drawing the artillery, on the thirteenth | 


were joined by captain Moore, who aſſumed the 
command of the united ſquadrons, conſiſting of 


of January the fleet ſailed from Carliſle-bay; but 


the troops, being unaccuſtomed to a hot climate, | 
were by this time confiderably reduced by fluxes, 


fevers, and the ſcurvy. The fleet came in fight 


of the ifland- of Martinique, the place of their || wards, general Hopſon ſent on board the Cam- 


bridge, to inform the commodore, that he could 


deſtination, on the following morning. 
The iſland of Martinique is in length thirteen 
leagues, and fifteen in breadth. Its ſoil is fertile, 
and the produce ſugar, cotton, ginger, and in- 
digo. Port Royal is the capital of the iſland, and 
the moſt confiderable bay is that called Port Royal, 
which in ſome places is five miles in width. Mar- 
tinique derives a conſiderable advantage by its 
eentral fituation among the Caribbee Iflands, . by 
its natural ſtrength, the number of its inhabi- 


* tants, and from its being the ſtaple of trade, | 
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„ whence all the ſugars of Guadaloupe, and the 
** other French iſlands, are exported to the markets 
„„ of Europe. The chief fortification on the 
66 iſland of Martinique, was the citadel of Port 
„Royal, a regular fort, garriſoned by four com 
“ panies, 9 did not exceed one hundred and 
fifty men, thirty-fix bombardiers, eight Swiſs 
and fourteen. officers, -- One hundred barrels 
conſtituted the whole ſtore of proviſions, ang 
they were deſtitute of all other neceſſaries. The 
were almoſt wholly unprovided with water in 
the ciſterns, with ſpare carriage for their can. 
non, &c. They had but a ſmall ſtock of am. 
4 munition, and the walls were in many parts de. 
e cayed. The only preparations they had made 
66 for receiving the Engliſh were ſome paltry in. 
% trenchments thrown up at Pierre, and a place 
* called Cas-des-Navires, where they thought the 
ce forces would attempt to make their deſcent,” 
On the morning of the fixteenth of January 
the firſt attack was made at Fort Negro, a battery 


cc 
6c 
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three miles from the citadel, defended by ſeven 


embrazures. The ſhips Lion, Rippon, and Bri. 
tol, had been ordered on this ſervice ; but the for- 
mer having driven out to ſea, the two latter un- 
dertook the engagement. 

The battery was foon filenced, and the marines 
from both ſhips having effected a landing by means 


| of flat-bottomed boats, climbed up the rock, and 
entered the place, which they found totally aban- 


doned by the enemy, and apparently in the moſt 


| haſty manner, ſeveral hats and ſwords being found, 


loupe, while another diviſion of the Britiſh forces || evidently the late property of thoſe who had re- 


failed up the river St. Lawrence, and reduced the 


tired in confuſion. The Engliſh colours were now 


| hoiſted, and centinels poſted on the parapet, 


. Almoſt immediately after the performance of 


this ſervice, the Wincheſter, Woolwich, and Roe- 


buek, ſilenced a battery two miles to the north- 
ward of Fort Negro, where it was propoſed to 
This battery being ſilenced, and 
| the magazine blown up, all the ſhips kept a con- 

ſtant fire on ſhore, to favour. the landing of the 


At this time the troops detached from the 
„ citadel to oppoſe the landing of the Engliſh 
& forces, which they expected would be attempt- 
ce ed in this bay, deceived by the appearance of 
the marine centinels upon the parapet at Fort 
«© Negro, whom they took for part of the army 
already diſembarked; and fearing they ſhould 
be put between two fires, retired immediately 
«© back to Port Royal, leaving the beach without 
« defence, and by theſe means affording an op- 
66, portunity for the different brigades to land with- 
cout oppoſition.” BY 
bout noon on the following day, the troops 
| were obſerved to aſcend the hill which over-look- 
ed the town and citadel, and very flattering _ 
tations now aroſe, that the metropolis of the 1 and 
would ſoon be ſubdued ; but in two hours after- 
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not poſſibly maintain his ground, * unleſs ſome 
heavy cannon could be landed from the ſquadron, 
| at the Savanna, near the town of Port Royal,“ of 
t that the commodore would attack the citadel 
&* on the bay, at the ſame time he did it on the 
e ſhore, This being found impracticable, it was 
& propoſed to land the cannon at Fort Negro, 
© which the ſeamen were to draw to any place the 


1 goed! ſhould. judge moſt convenient: and the 
| © {ſquadron came to anchor accordingly.” At 
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At four in the afternoon general Hopſon retired 

with the troops, and the ſhips boats were put off 
to convey them on board. During their march 
they ſet fire to the plantations. of canes, and were 
re-embarked at Fort Negro. | 
The majority of the council of war had given 
their opinion, that it would not be prudent to at- 
tack the citadel of Port Royal; but they now 
thought that an attempt on St. Pierre might con- 
duce to the public ſervice; whereupon the fleet 
proceeded to that part of the ifland, and on the 
nineteenth of January entered the bay. 

The commodore appeared to be confident, that 
the town of St. Pierre might be eaſily reduced, but 
that “ the ſhips might be diſabled in the attack, 
« ſo as not to be in a condition to proceed imme- 
« diately on any other material ſervice; and as 
« taking the iſland of Guadaloupe would be of 
« oreat benefit to the ſugar colonies, he propoſed 
« that the armament ſhould proceed to that iſland, 
« and the general agreed to the propoſal. Ac- 
« cordingly, they left the ifland of Martinique, 
4 and ſteered for Guadaloupe, which lies diſtant 


« from it about thirty leagues to the weſtward.” 


The length of the iſland of Guadaloupe is about 
forty-fix miles, and its breadth thirty-ſix. There 
is an inlet of water which almoſt divides it into 
two parts, which is paſſed by the inhabitants in 
a ferry- boat. The country on the weſt fide is 
„ called Baſſe-terre, and here the metropolis 
« ſtands, defended by the citadel,” and other for- 
„ tifications,, The eaſtern} part, called Grand- 
6 terre, is deſtitute of freſh water, which abounds 
« in the other diviſion, and is defended by Fort 
6 Louis, with a redoubt which commands the 


© road in the diſtrict of Gofier,” This ifland 
abounds with high mountains and precipices, to]“ 


which the inhabitants had been accuſtomed, in 
times of danger, to convey their moſt valuable 
effects. There are many fine plains, watered by 
rivers and brooks; and the country produces great 
quantities of ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and 
caſſia, and likewiſe is productive of rice, potatoes, 
and a variety of fruit and pulſe. The country is 
populous and flouriſhling. 

The Britiſh fleet being arrived off Baſſe-terre, 
it was determined, in a council of war held on 
board the commodore's ſhip, that a general attack 
by ſea ſhould be made on the town, the citadel, 
and the other batteries, by which the town was 
defended; and meaſures were taken to carry this 


reſolve into immediate execution. 


en 
The following is the deſcription given of the 


proceedings in this affair. Colonel, Cunning- 
ham, on reconnoitering the citadel, was induced 
“from its height to think it impregnable to 
the ſquadron, and out of the power of the 
(e 
was deceived, many of the ſhot from the St. 
“George and Panther flying over it. The Lion 
began to engage the ſirſt battery of nine guns, 
on the twenty- third, about nine o'clock in the 

morning, when ſhe was raked by a ſmall one 
* of two guns a-ſtern of her to the ſouthward, 
* and by the citadel with what guns they could 
bring to bear. The reſt of the ſhips, continu- 
ing to move on in order of battle to the reſpec- 


(e 


cc 


* Citadel playing upon them as they advanced. 


and after an almoſt inceſſant fire, ſilenced it 


lower-deck guns to batter it; but in this he 


tive batteries, they were ordered to engage, the 


At half paſt nine, the Cambridge, Norfolk, 
and St. George, began to engage the citadel, 


| 


| not any others were hoiſted, Mr. Grey, a mid- 


ſhipman, died of a wound received in the thigh 


about five in the afternoon. Near ten, captain 
Shuldham, in the Panther, began to engage 
the twelve gun battery, and continued it warm- 
ly for many hours, doing great execution, and 
beating down moſt of the buildings near it; 
** when having filenced all the guns, he was call- 
ed off by the commodore. The Burford, which 
* was to have ſupported the Panther in this at- 
6% tack, and the Berwick, which was to have en- 
* gaged the ſeven gun battery; drove off to ſea, 
* by which means the Rippon, which followed; 
became expoſed to the fire of three other bat- 
“ teries, and received great damage in her hull 
** and rigging: At ten the Rippon began to en- 
gage the Morne Rouge, but having run in too 
* cloſe; on letting go her anchor, ſhe bailed the 
* ſhore; and ſtuck faſt, At eleven they cut the 
“cable and hawſer, and kept engaging, the ſeven 
“gun battery taking her on the larbbard-bow. 


At twelve, all the line of battle ſhips, the Bur- 
cc 


cc 
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gaged, and all the forts in and about the town 
* briſkly cannonaded. The St. George and Cam- 
* bridge were concealed in clouds of ſmoke ; the 
“ Lion's cable was ſhot through, on which ſhe 
*© let go another anchor, and kept engaging. 
* The garriſon in Port Royal was ſeverely galled 
* by the ſhot of the Panther, which while en- 
* gaging with the twelve gun battery, played all 
the cannon that could be brought to bear up- 
on the walls and works of the citadel ; till after 
an obſtinate defence for ſome time, the enemy 


« On the north fide remained unfilenced; the ſe- 


ven gun battery, and the fort at the Morne 


ec 


Rouge, where the Rippon lay a- ground, en- 
“ gaging them both; and at two in the afternoon 
6 had actually filenced the guns at the Morne; 
* but the enemy obſerving the ſhip to be aſhore, 
* afſembled in great numbers on the brow of the 
hill, and lined the trenches, from which they 
* kepta briſk fire of ſmall arms, and killed and 
** wounded numbers of her men; by raking het 
fore and aft.” e 

At three in the afternoon, the enemy began to 
play an eighteen pounder, which continued for 
three hours, and was with difficulty ſilenced, ow- 
ing to its being ſituated much above the ſhip. 


pet of the trenches; but theſe being ſhot away, 


from a muſket-ball, and lieutenant Chaundy of 


the marines, had his leg cut off, in conſequence 


of having received a violent contuſion. | 
Of twenty-three men quartered in the poop, 
eight were either killed or wounded, and ten of 
the reſt were ſent forwards to aſſiſt the men in re- 
turning the fire on the fore-caſtle ; and ninety men 
being at this time fick in the hold, the remainder 
of the marines were employed at the great guns. 


ſhot and wadding being expended, the ſeamen 
and marines made waddings of their ſhirts and 
jackets, firing them at the trenches, threw out a 
ſignal of diſtreſs to the ſquadron, and in a ſhort 
time afterwards the fire which had taken place 


was extinguiſned. | | 


Captain Leſlie of the Briſtol, remarking the ſi- 
tuation of the Rippon at this period, ran in be- 
tween 


—— —— . — — — — — — 
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ford and Berwick excepted; were warmly en- 


** were entirely driven from all the batteries td 
the ſouth of the town, and quitted their guns. 


The enemy likewiſe planted colours on the para- 


At this period the ſhip was ſet on fire by the 
blowing up of a box of cartridges, and the grape- 
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tween that ſhip. and the feven-gun battery, and | 
poured a whole broadſide at the enemy. At the 
ſame time the marines in the Briſtol flanked the 

' militia in the lines, ſo that the fire on the Rippon 
began to decreaſe, 

7 At five the commodore made the fignal to 
ce prepare to land the troops, which was after- 
« wards countermanded ; it being too late, and 
« growing dark, by which means many of the 
ce . boats diſperſed, and the troops 
et returned to their reſpective tranſports. All the 
te line of battle ſhips, except the Rippon, having 
c now rejoined the fleet, and all the batteries of 
« the enemy being ſilenced, the four bombs ſtood 

e in for the ſhore, and threw ſhells and carcaſes 
« into the town. The houſes and churches were 
& every where ſoon in flames, the magazines of 
c powder were blown up, and in a ſhort time the 
« whole place exhibited one ſcene of eonflagra- 
« tion.“ 5 

The Rippon, after the exertion of great endea- 
yours, was got off about midnight, after receiving 
damage almoſt incredible. The gunner reported 
that ſhe had fired above thirteen hundred great 

ſhot, excluſive of two thouſand cartridges diſ- 
charged by the marines. | 

The engagement held from nine in the morn- 
ing till night, with ſo little Toſs on the part of the 
ſquadron, that © Monſieur D'Etriel, the French 
« governor, would not afterwards believe that 
& only fix men were killed, and twenty wounded 
« on board, the St. George, which for ſo many 
« hours had engaged the citadel.” 

The commodore came to an anchor in the road 


of Baſſe-terre on the 24th of January, and the 


town continued burning the reſt of the day. The 
forces landed towards evening, took poſſeſſion of 
the citadel, and found that both it and the town 
had been totally abandoned by the enemy. Elliot's 
troops had taken poſſeſſion of the citadel about 
noon, on which day they hoiſted the colours of 
Great-Britain. 


« Part of the troops laid upon their arms all 


& night, upon the riſing. ground that overlooked | 
e the town; part of them (the old Buffs) occu- | 
& pied an advantageous poſt upon the hill, about | 
« a mile to the weſtward, and part entered the 
& town, and lined the ſtreets, which ſtill remain- 
ce ed on fire, and continued 2 all night.“ 
On the morning of the twenty - fifth the enemy, 


who had retired to the hills with the armed ne- 
conſequence of this determination, the large ſhips 


near a houſe where the governor had taken up 


to the laſt extremity, ſaying, © The Engliſh had 
tc taken away every thing but their lives, and they 
c would fell them dearly.” ?“ | 

At three in the afternoon the tents and field- | 
equipage were put on ſhore, with proviſion; for 
the men for three days; “when Durour's, Bar- 


8 f : | 
& rington's, and Armiger's regiments, with the || 


e artillery, and the Highlanders, encamped at the 
«© back of the town : Watſon's covered the cita- | 
«© del, and encamped near it: Elliot's were ſent || 
cc into the garriſon. in the citadel, and the Old | 
« Buffs encamped at their out-poſts.on the hill. 

« General Hopſon fixed his head-quarters at 
c Baſſe- terre, at the governor's houſe, where ſe- 


was ſent to the enemy with an offer of te 


„ daloupe. 


— 
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« veral deſerters were this day brought in.“ | 


or ENGLAND. 


In this ſituation did the troops remain duri 
the morning of the 26th, when a flag of kruce 
* which produced an anſwer from the n 
« wherein he magnified what he intended; thou h 
„ he {kulked away from danger, inſtead of - 
% maining at the head of his men, to ſupport and 
© encourage them.“ - tt | 

The inhabitants did not follow the example of 
the governor, for they acted with the utmoſt ſpi. 
rit againſt the detachments of the Engliſh, firin 
on them from woods and ſugar-plantations, in 
conſequence of which the latter were burnt by 
the victorious party. 

In the above mode of fighting the negroes were 
very expert: but the moſt fingular circumſtance 
attending this conteſt was, that a lady of the 
name of Ducharney, having armed her ſlaves 
« headed them in perſon, made ſeveral bold at. 
“ tempts upon an advanced poſt occupied by ma- 
«« jor Melville, and threw up intrenchments upon 
« a hill oppoſite to the ſtation of that officer, who 
«© had from the beginning diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
„e by his integrity, vigilance, and conduct. At 
% length the works of this heroine were ſtemmed 
« by a regular detachment, which after an obſti. 
« nate and dangerous conflict, entered the en- 


„ trenchments ſword in hand, and burned the 


„ houſes and plantations: but the lady, with 
4 ſome difficulty, made her eſcape, having com- 
„ manded in perſon during the whole action.“ 

On the morning of the ſixth of February a large 
detachment proceeded towards the citadel, and, 
encountering the Engliſh troops, behaved with dif- 
tinguiſhed valour, but were at length obliged to 
retreat with confiderable loſs, * $42 Ds 

“ This method of making war was beſt adapt- 
ce ed to the exigencies of the inhabitants of Gua- 
They could have no proſpe& of 
* ſucceſs in hazarding a general engagement with 
regular troops, and therefore determined toweary 

them out, if poſſible, by maintaining a kind of 
petty war in ſeparate parties, to alarm and hat- 
raſs the Engliſh, in a ſultry climate, where they 
were but indifferently ſupplied with proviſions 
% and refreſhments.” 
The Engliſh were ſoon convinced that the re- 
duction of the iſland by this mode of proceeding 


66 


would be altogether impracticable, and they there- 


fore determined to remove the ſeat of war to 
Grand- terre, the eaſtern diviſion of the iſland. In 


were ſent round to make the attempt; and on the 
thirteenth of February, after a moſt violent dif- 
charge of great guns during a period of fix hours, 
the marines and Highlanders were landed, and 


| drove the enemy from their entrenchments, with 


6 bayonets fixed; hoiſted the Engliſh colours at 


e the. fort, and kept poſſeſſion of it, doing duty 


4 an ſhore till a detachment arrived from the 
t camp, under the command of major Ball, of 
«© fgRarrington's regiment, where they remained 2 
c few weeks, and then embarked on board the 
„ ſquadron.” . 

So intenſe now was the heat of the ſun, that the 
troops: began to feel the diſeaſes incident to the 
climate, and the hoſpitals were ſoon crouded with 
invalids. This unhealthy ſtate of the troops, cauſed 
a reſolution to-remove part of them to Antigua; 


and they were ſent in the Rippon and Spy, with 


on their 


eight tranſports, Many of the men died 
a 
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paſſage, and the greater part of them after their 
arrival in the harbour of St. John in the above- 
mentioned place. _ TW. 

On the twenty-ſeventh of the month, general 
Hopſon died at Baſſe- terre, whereupon the com- 
mand of the forces devolved on major-general 
Barrington, who reſolved to endeavour the com- 
pleat reduction of the iſland. 

In conſequence of this reſolution, orders were 
given for the Briſtol to ſail for St. Euſtatia, and 
to cruize off that port, to prevent the enemy being 
ſupplied with proviſions by the Dutch; as had 
been a conſtant practice for a conſiderable time 
paſt, particularly ſince the inhabitants had been 
driven up the mountains by the Engliſh troops. 

On the day after Mr. Hopſon's death, general 
Barrington ordered the troops to ſtrike their tents 
and huts, „ that the enemy might imagine he in- 


« tended to ſtay in that quarter; but a few days | 


ce afterwards, the detachments at the out-poſts 
« were all drawn in; the batteries, in and about 
« the town of 'Baſſe-terre, were all blown up and 
« deſtroyed, the whole army brought off, and re- 
« embarked on board the tranſports by break of 
« day, except colonel Deſbriſay, who was left in 
« the citadel with Watſon's regiment, and a de- 
cc tachment from the artillery; and the commo- 
« dore, with the fleet, ſailed for Grand-terre, 
leaving the St. George and Buckingham be- 
„ hind, which in caſe of an attack from the ene- 
«* my, were to cover the garriſon.” 

The trade wind and leeward current prevented 
the ſquadron and tranſports from getting round 
to Grand-terre till the eleventh of March, when 
the fleet came to an anchor off Fort Louis, of 
which the marines were ſtill in poſſeſſion; and the 
following day commodore Moore received intel- 
ligence of the arrival of M. du Bompart, lieute- 
nant-general and chief d'eſcadre, with eight fail 
of the line, and three frigates, from Old France, 
having a battalion of Swiſs, and other troops on 
board, intended for the relief of Martinique, in 
caſe he found that place inveſted by the Engliſh ; 
and that he was lying at anchor at Pidgeon Iſland 
and Fort Negro, in the great bay of Port Royal, 
ready to come but. It appeared, that M. Bom- 
part could, with little difficulty, throw ſuccours 
into Grand-terre ; and commodore Moore bein 
incapable of putting to ſea to oppoſe him, in the 
preſent condition of his ſquadron, it was reſolved 
to call in the cruizing ſhips, and to fail immedi- 
ately for Prince Rupert's-bay in Dominica, where 
he could gain early intelligence of the motions of 
the enemy, and be ready to follow if occaſion re- 
quired, as he would then be only at the diſtance 
of about nine leagues to the windward of Guada- 
loupe, | | | | 

While the general was making the neceſlary 
diſpoſitions for landing at Grand-terre, the French 
at the redoubt, and Dos d'Ane, came down upon 
colonel Deſbriſay in the citadel, and being ſup- 
Plied with a mortar of thirteen inches from Mar- 
tinique, threw ſhells into the citadel from the 
neighbouring hills, and erected a battery, from 
which they continued playing upon the new works 
thrown up by the governor; and they ſeveral 
times made a ſhew 4 aſſaulting the body of the 
place, but they were as often repulſed by the ſal- 


lies made by the enemy, and the fire from the 
garriſon. 


The Buckingham and the St. George being 
called * the ſquadron, upon the arrival of 
. 75 49 g | J 


| 
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the French fleet at Martinique, the enemy was 
encouraged to approach nearer to the citadel, which 
occaſioned a more frequent diſcharge of the artil- 
lery ; and in a ſhort time after, a cannon bein 

fired too near a powder magazine, placed at the 


flanked angle of the ſouth-eaſt baſtion, the return 
of the wadding occaſioned it to blow up; and by 


this accident, the governor; one lieutenant, two 
bombardiers, and ſeveral men upon the platform, 
were killed. Thus the army was deprived of the 
aſſiſtance of two brave and experienced officers, 
and the citadel loſt an active and intrepid gover- 
nor. Availing themſelves of the diſorder reſult- 
ing from the exploſion, the French came down in 
great numbers from the hills; but they were ſoon 
repulſed by the fire from the garriſon. 
Major Melville, who had greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at his outpoſt, was on the twenty-firſt ap- 
pointed governor of the citadel, in the room of 
colonel Deſbriſay, whom he alſo ſucceeded as co- 
lonel of Watſon's regiment: © 4... 
On the twenty-fifth of April, colonel Crump 
landed at Grand-terre, with a detachment of fix 
hundred men, between the towns of St. Anne and 
St. Francois, and deſtroyed many of the batteries 


and cannon of the enemy. 


St. Mary was now the only town that remained 
for preventing the irruption of the troops into the 
Capeſterre, and it was the laſt reſource of the ene- 
my. Though this poſt was ſtrongly fortified, it 
was, like the others, weakly ſupported. The 
enemy were purſued as far as the heights of St. 
Mary; and the troops took poſſeſſion of the town, 
and the following morning effected an irruption 
into the Capeſterre. 1 


* 


The French governor being now preſſed ex- 
ceedingly cloſe by colonel Crump, he ſent a flag 
of truce to colonel Barrington, demanding a ceſ- 


ſation of hoſtilities, and to be informed what terms 


he would grant ; and having conſulted the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, they informed him, that their 
opinion was, that it would be fruitleſs to attempt 
a longer defence of the place; and on the firſt of 
May, the iſland of Guadaloupe was ſurrendered at 
diſcretion to the Britiſh general. 1 

About the ſame period, the commodore receiv- 
ed news, that M. du Bompart had ſailed ſome days 
from Martinique; and had been obſerved about 
ſeven leagues to windward of Marigalante, in a 
fituation that ſeemed to indicate a deſign of dif- 
embarking forces at Grand-terre. This conjec- 
ture was not ill-founded ; for he diſembarked the 
Swiſs battalion, conſiſting of about five hundred 
men. Upon landing, they found the iſland had 
ſurrendered ; and not having advanced far into 
the country, they began to retreat before the Eng- 
liſh army was apprized of their being on ſhore. 
They were, however, purſued, but the majority 


of them got into boats, and about thirty of the 


Swiſs deſerted. | 

On the ninth of May, general Barrington ſum- 
moned Marigalante, de Santos, and Deſeada, to 
ſurrender. $5 The latter ſubmitted upon the ſame 
c terms as had been given to Guadaloupe, but 
«© Marigalante held out. The general, therEfore, 
« began to make the neceſſary preparations for 
« attacking that place, and a body of troops were 
« accordingly embarked. On the fourteenth, 


| the Berwick, Briſtol, Ludlow-caſtle, and two 


% bombs, failed from Rupert's-bay, to favour a 
« deſcent upon the ifland, and to deſtroy the forts ; 
« and having joined the tranſports from Grand- 

; 6 «'ferre, 
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© the Britiſh troops.“ 


line from England, which rendered him ſupe- 


of his large fleet towards Antigua. 


ſubjects of England. In conſequence of theſe 


wight be effected in the courſe of one campaign. 


lay the center of all the great military operations. 
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e terre, ſtood over to Marigalante ; but the ene- General Amherſt, immediately after the departure 


&« my at length ſubmitted, on the ſame terms as 
«© Guadaloupe had done, on the appearance of 


General Barrington informed the commodore, | 
that, as the intention of the expedition had 
been compleatly anſwered, he would fend back 
part of the troops to England with the tranſports, 
in the latter end of June ; and in conſequence of 
this reſolution, “ the commodore made the ſignal 
& to weigh, and the ſquadron failed in two divi- 
& ſions from Rupert's-bay for Guadaloupe, where 
« he was the next day joined by two ſhips of the 


<« rior in force to the French ſquadron, which he 
© was informed was tetired to the iſland of Gre- 
% nada. But before he could get under fail, a 
« frigate-arrived with intelligence, that Bompart 
ce had quitted Grenada, and was ſuppoſed to have 
“ directed his courſe to Hiſpaniola, upon which 
« the commodore diſpatched information to ad- 
«, miral Cotes, who commanded the ſquadron at 
« Jamaica.” un | 

Having ſuperintended the repairs of the forti- 
fications at Guadalovpe, ſettled the affairs of the 
inhabitants, and appointed a proper garriſon for 
the defence of the place, under the command of 
colonel Crump, general Barrington embarked on 
board the Roebuck, towards the latter end of 
June, and ſailed for England, with the tranſports, 
under convoy of captain Hughes; and in the 
mean time, commodore Moore directed the courſe 


During the above tranſactions in the Weſt- In- 
dies, the moſt dreadful devaſtations and ravages of | 
war raged in North America. The inſiduous arts 
of the French had prevailed upon moſt of the In- 


dian nations te revolt, and inſtigated the ſavages 


to commit the moſt horrid barbarities upon the 


proceedings, the miniftry deemed ir prudent to 
ſet on foot a treaty at Eaſton, about , ninety miles 
from Philadelphia, where a peace was negociated 
between Great-Britain and fifteen Indian nations. 
A junction being formed between the Indians and | 
theit old friends and allies the Engliſh, every mea- 
ſure was purſued for reducing the French ſettle- 
ments in Canada, and terminating a war in that 
part of the world, where innocent people of both | 
ſexes, and all ages and conditions, had been long | 


— 


expoſed to the moſt excruciating tortures that 


could be inflicted upon them by brutal ferocity. 


To effect this great purpoſe, it was reſolved to di- 


vide the forces in North America, and make ſe- 
veral attacks at the ſame time, that by employing 
the attention of the enemy in different quarters, 
the reduction of the whole country of Canada 


n purſuance of the above defign, three diffe- 
rent expeditions were concerted in ſuch a manner, 
as. to aſſiſt and promote the ſucceſs of each other. 
Without any oppoſition from the enemy, general 


Amherſt, whoſe ſeparate army was firſt in _— lecting a body of regular troops, amounting to 
paſſed Lake George. Upon the arrival of the 


Engliſh army in the neighbourhood of Ticonde- 


roga, Which the enemy at firſt ſeemed diſpoſed to | 


defend, the neceſfary preparations were made for 
befieging that important fortreſs; but the enemy, 
* iy in fome meaſure, diſmantled the for- 
tifications, abandoned the fort, and retreated to- 
wards Quebec, in the neighbourhood of which 


| fortifications. 


barked, and made ſeveral attempts to attack the 


| accompliſhment of his deſign a matter of impoſ- 


Indians, commanded by Sir William Johnſon, 


apprehenſion of lofing a place of ſo much impoit- 


of the enemy, took poſſeſſion of the im 

fortreſs of Ticonderoga, and having ig 4 
ſtrong garriſon for the defence of the place * 
ordered the neceſſary repairs to be made to the 


On the firſt of Auguſt, one of the ſcouting par. 
ties brought intelligence, that the French had 
abandoned the fort of Crown Point; and here. 
upon, a body of rangers was diſpatched to take 
poſſeſſion of the place; and in the mean time the 
general embarked with the reſt of the army, and 
on the fourth landed at the fort, where the rangers 
were already encamped. Having thus obtained 
poſſeſſion of the moſt important fort in that part 
of the country, he determined immediately to 
erect a new fort, in order to ſecure the Britith ter- 
ritories in that quarter, and prevent the incurſions 
of ſcalping parties, who had already committed 
upon the Engliſh innumerable barbarities too 
ſhocking for deſeription. i 8 

In a ſhort time after, general Amherſt received 
intelligence of the ſtrength of the enemy, who 
had retreated to an ifland ſituated near the north 
extremity of Lake Champlain; upon which he 
ordered captain Loring to uſe the utmoſt expedi- 
tion in building a floop of fixteen guns, and a 
radeau of eighty-four feet in length, capable of 
carrying ſix pieces of large cannon, being deter- 
mined to have the ſuperiority on the lake. Theſe 
veſſels being built and manned, the general em- 


enemy; but the winter coming on, he deemed the 


fibility, and returned to the bay. Having landed 
his troops, he marched towards Crown Point, 
where he arrived on the twenty-firſt of October. 

The attention of the general was now wholly en- 
groſſed in erecting the new fortreſs at Crown 
Point, in opening - roads of communication with 
Ticonderoga, and in forming ſuch diſpoſitions for 
the winter quarters of his troops, as were neceſ- 
ſary for ſecuring the back colonies from the in- 
roads of the foe. 
The army under the command of general Pri- 
deaux being reinforced by a conſiderable body of 


he advanced without oppoſition to the camp at 
Niagara. General Prideaux inveſted the French 
fortreſs about the middle of July, but after car- 
rying on his approaches for ſome days with great 
vigour, he was, while viſiting the trenches, un- 
fortunately killed by the burſting of a cohorn. 
| General Amherſt being informed of this difaſter, 
he ſent brigadier-general Gage from Ticonderoga 
to ſucceed the deceaſed Prideaux in command. 
In the interim, the command of the army devolv- 
| ed upon Sir William Johnſon, who carried on the 
plan of his predeceſſor with great ſucceſs. 
The French being exceedingly alarmed by the 


——_ 


_ * 


ance, they were exceedingly induſtrious in col- 


twelve hundred men; and theſe, together with 3 
large body of Indians, were ſent, under the com- 
mand of M. d'Aubry, to reinforce the-gartiſon of 
Niagara, 8 

Sir William Johnſon was no ſooner apprized of 
the deſign of the French, than he made the ne- 
ceflary diſpoſitions for intercepting them in their 
march. About eight in the morning, the French 


LEY . 


** 


came in fight of the adverſe army, * Was 
drawn 
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drawn up in order of battle, Upon perceiving the 
enemy, the Indians advanced to ſpeak to. their 
countrymen, who ſerved under M. d'Aubry ; but 
the latter declining a conference, uttered a hor- 
rible ſcream, called the war-whoop. and began 
the battle with great fury. The Britiſh troops 
ave the enemy a very warm reception, and the 
Indians attacked their flanks, and galled them ſo 
ſeverely, that in about half an hour, their whole 
army was routed ; the French general, and many 
of his officers, were ſlain, as were a great num- 
ber of the fugitives in endeavouring to eſcape 
through the woods. | 


ſent major Hervey to the commander of the fort, 
with a liſt of the ſeventeen officers who had been 
made priſoners, and to exhort him to ſurrender, 
while the ferocity of the Indians could be reſtraih- 
ed; adding, that he would be allowed the liberty 
of ſending ſome perſon to view the officers, and 
thereby ſatisfy himſelf with regard to the fact. 
An officer was accordingly diſpatched from the 
fortreſs, and he was permitted to converſe with 
M. d' Aubry and the other priſoners. On his re- 
turn, the commander agreed to ſurrender, and in 
a few hours the capitulation was ratified. The 
garriſon were permitted to march out with all the 
honours of war, in order to embark in veſſels on 
the lake, and be conveyed to New York in the 
moſt expeditious manner. At their own requeſt, 
all the women were ſent to Montreal ; and the 
fick and wounded, who could not bear the fatigue 
of travelling, were treated with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs. | 15 TT 
Great and fignal advantages reſulted to the Eng- 
Iſh colonies in North America, from the reduc- 
tion of Crown Point and Niagara ; but the con- 
queſt of Quebec was a matter of much greater 


importance, and the expedition againſt this place 


was attended with much greater danger. The 
fleet deſtined for this important expedition, failed 
from England about the middle of February, un- 
der the command of the admirals Saunders and 
Holmes, who had afforded repeated proofs of their 
courage and military {k1ll. 1 

On the twenty-firſt they arrived within fight of 
Cape-Breton, but the harbour being frozen over, 
they bore away for Halifax in Nova Scotia. It 
was deemed expedient to detach admiral Durell, 
with a ſmall ſquadron, to the river St. Lawrence, 
with orders to penetrate as far as the Iſle de Cou- 
dres, in order to intercept any ſupplies that might 
be ſent from France for Quebec. In the interim, 
admiral Saunders arrived at Louiſburg, and the 
troops being embarked on board the tranſports, 
he purſued every neceffary meaſure for executing 
his plan of operations upon the river St. Law- 
rence. The land forces were commanded by ma- 
\ Jor-general Wolfe, aſſiſted by the brigadiers 

Monkton, Townſhend, and Murray. as 

Towards the latter end of June, the troops were 


landed on the iſle of Orleans, fituated a little be- 


low Quebec. The general publiſhed a manifeſto, 
men that the king of Great-Britain his 


maſter, for equitable cauſes, had equipped an ar- 


| Mament for the purpoſe of reducing the moſt 
confiderable of the French ſettlements in Ame- 


dea; that he intended not to offer any acts of hol-. 


llity to the induſtrious peaſants, their families; 
or the miniſters of their religion ; but that he 
would maintain them in their temporal poſſeſſions; 
4 well as in the exerciſe of their religion, pro- 


: * 


ſelves. 


"II 
vided they would not intereſt themſelves in the 
diſpute between the kings of France and England. 
Notwithſtanding the liberality of ſentiment on 
which this manifeſto was founded, it failed of 
producing the deſired effect; for the Canadians 
could repoſe no reliance on the faith of a nation, 
which their prieſts had repreſented as treacherous, 
heretical, and implacably cruel. 5 
Their prejudices and bigotry induced them to 
reject the offers of the Engliſh general, and to ex- 
poſe themſelves to deſtruction, by joining the 
ſcalping parties of Indians, who attacked the 


| | Engliſh ſtraggling parties; and put them to death 
The battle being ended, the Engliſh general | 


with circumſtances of horrid cruelty; Shocked 
and exaſperated by theſe inhuman tranſactions, 
the generous Wolfe diſpatched a letter to the 
French general, complaining of the frequent enor- 


| mities committed as wholly repugnant to the rules 


of war obſerved by civilized people; diſhonourable 
to the French nation, and diſgraceful to huma- 
nity ; and ſaying, that if the Satan and In- 
dians were hot reſtrained from ſuch horrid pro- 
ceedings, he ſhould be under the difagreeable ne- 
ceſſity of retaliating upon the perſons of ſuch 
priſoners as then were, or might afterwards be- 
come, ſubject to his power. 3 5 
Notwithſtanding the above remonſtrance, the 

ſtill perfiſted in their infernal practices; and ge- 
neral Wolfe judged it prudent to connive at ſome 
irregularities committed by his own people, in 
order that what could not be effected by lenient 
methods, might be accompliſhed by intimidation. 
M. de Montcalm, the French general, had taken 


| the field at the head of five regular regiments, and 


formed his encampment in a very advantageous 
ſituation. The city of Quebec was ſtrongly for- 


tified, well ſupplied with'proviſions and ammuni- 


tion, and defended by a ſtrong garriſon, 
The difficulties that muſt inevitably attend the 
ſiege of the place, were apparent to general Wolfe; 


from its fituation, and exclufive of that natural 
advantage, was defended by an army greatly ſupe- 
rior to that of the Engliſh, conſoled himſelf by 
refleCting, that it would be always in his power 


| to make a retreat, while the Britiſh ſquadron main- 


tained its ftation in the river; and he cheriſhed 
the hope, of being joined by general Amherſt. 
Theſe confiderations, added to the impulſe of an 
extraordinary ſpirit of enterprize, determined him, 


tempt the reduction of the place. t 
Upon receiving intelligence that a detachment 
of the enemy, with a train of artillery, had taken 


the city of Quebec, he reſolved to diſlodge them 
before they ſhould have time to intrench them- 
He diſpatched general Monkton, at the 
head of four battalions, and in the night theſe 
troops paſſed the river; and the following morn- 
ing, after ſkirmiſhing with ſome of the enemy's 
irregulars, compelled them to abandon that poſt, 
of which the Engliſh took immediate poſſeſſion. 
M. de Montcalm was now convinced of his er- 
for, in not fortifying Point Levi; and foreſeeing 
the effect of rhe battery raiſed by the Engliſh, he 
derached ſixteen hundred men acroſs the river to 
deftroy the works, which were not yet compleat< 
ed; but this attempt proved unſucceſsful. Upon 


| their landing, the detachment fell into diſorder, 


fired upon each other, and retreated in confuſion, 


before the Engliſh' could come up to ſhare in the 
| action. 


who, though the place was almoſt inacceſſible 


in deſpite of all difficulties and dangers, to at- 


poſt at Point Levi, on the ſouth ſhore, oppoſite 
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;ceſſity of making a deſcent. By the aſſiſtance of 


action. In a ſhort time after the battery was com- 
pleated and it played with ſo much ſucceſs, that 


the lower town was ſoon reduced to a heap 0! rub- 
biſh, and the upper ſuſtained very conſiderable | 


- damage. 


During theſe tranſactions on ſhore; the fleet was 
| expoſed to great danger. A violent tempeſt aroſe 
a few days after the troops had landed on the iſle 


of Orleans; many of the tratiſports were driven | 


foul of each other, a number of boats and ſmall 
craft were foundered, and ſeveral ſhips loſt their 
- anchors, Imagining that this diſaſter muſt ine- 
vitably create great confuſion in the Engliſh fleet, 
M, de Montcalm ſent down ſeven fire-ſhips at mid- 
night, from Quebec, to go among the tranſports, 


which were then lying remarkably cloſe to each | 


other. This plan, though it was well concerted, 
failed of ſucceſs; for the Britiſh admiral obſerv- 
ing the approach of the fire-ſhips, ordered the 
boats of the fleet to be manned and armed; the 
failors obeyed with the utmoſt alacrity, and reſo- 
lutely boarding the fire-ſhips, towed them faſt 
a-ground, where they burnt to the water's edge. 
In a month afterwards, Montcalm ſent down ano- 
ther raft of fire-ſhips, but theſe were alſo conſumed 
without producing any effect. | 
Having taken an accurate ſurvey of the enemy's 
camp, general Wolfe was convinced that he could 
not make an attack without great difficulty; and 
therefore he reſolved to take a view of the river 
St. Lawrence above Quebec, hoping to diſcover 
a place more favourable for a deſcent. Having 


taken an exact ſurvey, he found that the attempt 
could not be made without imminent danger; 


there being great reaſon to apprehend, that if a 
detachment ſhould be landed near the town and 
the river Cape Rouge, they could not be rein- 
forced before they ſhould be attacked by the 
whole force of the enemy. In order, therefore, 


to divide the ſtrength of the enemy, to divert 


their attention as far up the river as poſſible, and 
at the ſame time to procure intelligence, he or- 
dered a detachment under colonel Charlton, to 
land at the Point au Tremble, to affault ſuch of 
the enemy's forces as he ſhould find there, and 
bring away all papers from which it ſhould appear 
Tikely to collect any uſeful information. 


The colonel had no ſooner landed, than he Was 


fired on by a body of Indians, who immediately 
took refuge in the woods, ſo that he could not 
poſſibly revenge himſelf of them. It was in vain 


that he ſearched for magazines ; and at length he | 
returned with a few priſoners, after having ſuſ- 


tained a conſiderable loſs, IND 
In the mean time, general Townſhend, by a vi- 


gilant fire, “prevented the French from erecting 
a battery on the bank of the river Montmo- | 


cc 
% 'renci, from whence they intended to cannonade 
c the Engliſh camp, which was pitched on the 
& oppoſite fide :; the general 4 Mu reſolved to 
sc attack the enemy, though poſted to great ad- 
&© vantage, and prepared to give them a warm re- 
r ception.” "WE | 

At this time the water was ſo low, that the ſhips 
could not advance near enough to the ſhore to 
annoy the enemy in their intrenchments ; on which 
the admiral ordered two tranſports to be prepared, 
which might be run a-ground in caſe of the ne- 


La) 


— — 


lt is melancholy to reflect, how few years ſince it is, 
that the Americans pught and conquered for us, and how 
they are now employed ! 


_— 


% obſerved to be in motion. As ſoon as this dif. 


What good man 1s there that does 


of Levi; and two brigades commanded by 


the firſt forces that landed . The grenadiers 


ee out waiting for the troops that were to join them, 


„ was not landed, and brigadier Townſhend was 


theſe veſſels, the general intended. to make him 
ſelf maſter of a detached redoubt near the ed e of 
the water, and apparently out of- the muſket fh 
from the hill on which the enemy was Nene 
Preparations for the engagement being made 
according to this plan, in the afternoon of the la 
day of July, the boats were filled with grenadiers 
and a part of Monkton's brigade from the point 
fieurs Townſhend and Murray, had directions . 
in readineſs to paſs the ford whenever that mcg. 
fure might be thought expedient. That the paſ. 
{age of this corps might be the more readily Te 
fected, the Centurion was ſtationed in the chay. 
nel, to check the fire of the lower battery, which 
commanded the fort; while the deſcent of the 
troops was to be favoured by two tranſports, which 
were run a-ground near the redoubt. | 
The French appearing to be greatly confuſed 
by theſe previous meaſures, the general now re. 
ſolved to ſtorm the intrenchments without loſs of 
time, in conſequence of which a ſignal was made 
at a proper time of the tide; © but many of the 
& boats, in rowing towards the ſhore, grounded 
« upon a ledge that runs off a confiderable di. 
e tance. This accident occaſioned ſome difor. 
&« der, by which fo much time was loſt, that the 
„ general was obliged to ſend an officer to ſtop 
“ brigadier Townſhend's march, whom he then 


« order was rectified, the general, aſſiſted by ſe. 
& yeral ſea officers, ſounded the ſhore, in order 
* to find a better place to land; and at length, 
cc without any conſiderable loſs, the diſembarka- 
t tion of the troops was effected.“ Y 

The thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two 
hundred of the Royal American battalion, were 


were commanded to form into four diſtinct bodies, 
and, in conjunction with Monkton's corps, to 
begin the attack, as ſoon as the troops ſhould 
have paſſed the ford: but the grenadiers, in- 
& ſtead of forming themſelves, as they were di- 
cc rected, ran on impetuouſly towards the enemy's 
& jintrenchments, in the utmoſt confuſion, with- 


6e and affiſt in the attack, Brigadier Monkton 


ce ſtill at a conſiderable diſtance, though upon his 
© march to join the grenadiers in very great or- 
«© der. The grenadiers were checked by the ene- 
ce my's firſt fire, and obliged to ſhelter themſelves 
& under the redoubt, which the French had aban- 
£ doned at their approach. In this fituation they 
& continued for ſome time, unable to form under 
C ſo hot a fire; and having many brave officers 
6 wounded, who, careleſs of their perſons, had 
6e been ſolely intent on their duty. The general 
* now ſaw the abſolute neceſſity of calling them 
« off, that they might form themſelves behind 
„ brigadier Monkton's corps, which was no 
ee drawn up on the beach in extreme good order. 
« By this time it was near night, a ſudden ſtorm 
c came on, and the tide began to make, ſo that 
« the general thought it prudent to deſiſt from ſo 
'« difficult an attack, as the retreat of brigadlet 
c Townſhend's corps would, in all probability, be 


* 


— 


not ardently wiſh a reconciliation with our brethren on the 


other ſide the Atlantic. *y 
| 4 66 "rendered 
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« rendered hazardous and uncertain, in caſe of a 
(c repulſe.” | oh 
When the troops had returned to their camp 
on the oppoſite fide of Montmorenci, the admiral 
ave direction that the two veſſels which were on 
round ſhould be ſet on fire, that they might not 
Pl into the hands of the enemy, : ; 

This circumſtance was exceedingly mortifying 
to the Engliſh, above five hundred men, and ſe- 
veral gallant officers being loſt. Hereupon ge- 
neral Wolfe ſent twelve hundred men, under the 
command of brigadier Murray, in tranſports, 
above the town, to give their aſſiſtance to rear- ad- 
miral Holmes, who had been ſent up the river by 
Mr. Saunders, in order to attempt the deſtruction 
of the French veſſels. In this he did not ſuc- 
ceed; but having twice, in vain, attempted to 
land, he at length landed at Chambaud, and burnt 
2 large magazine, containing the baggage of the 
French troops, together with their arms, cloath- 
ing, proviſions, and ammunition. ; 

The brigadier being informed from ſome pri- 
ſoners that had been taken, that the fort of Nia- 
gara had ſurrendered, ** and diſcovered by inter- 
. cepted letters, that the enemy, having aban- 
« doned Ticonderoga and Crown Point, were re- 
« tired to the Ifle aux Noix, and that general 
« Amherſt was making preparations to pals lake 
« Champlain, and fall upon Monſieur Bourla- 
« maqui's corps. The brigadier now returned to 
« the camp at the point of Levi, as nothing elſe 
& required his longer ſtay at this place.” 

For a conſiderable time, general Wolfe, owing 
partly to a weakly habit of body, and partly to 
exceſſive fatigue, had felt a great decay of health, 
and was now ſeized with 4 violent fever and dy- 
ſentery, which rendered him incapable of dif- 
charging the duties of his ſtation : “ and during 
& this interval of ination, he made it his requeſt, 
ce that the general officers would conſult together 
« for the public welfare. Purſuant to this ad- 
« vice; they agreed in opinion, that as more ſhips 
« and proviſions were now got above the town, 
« they ſhould endeavour, by conveying four or 


a 


« five thouſand men up the river; to draw the 


© enemy from their preſent ſituation, and bring 
«© on a general engagement. This meaſure, hows 
« ever, was not adopted, till the general and ad- 
© miral, aſſiſted by the chief engineer, had at- 
« tentively reconnoitered the town of Quebec, 
& in order to be ſatisfied whether a general aſſault 
ee could be given with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 
« After a very careful ſurvey, it was unanimouſly 
« agreed, that ſuch an attack would be imprac- 
ce ticable; for though the ſhips of war might 
„ have filenced the batteries of the lower town, 


1 
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* One of our hiſtorians, ſpeaking of this great enterprize, 
has the following paſſage, -When we conſider the ſituation 
of the town, on the ſide of a great river, the fortifications 
with which it was ſecured, the natural ſtrength of the coun- 
try, the great number of veſſels and floating batteries the 
enemy had provided for the defence of the river, the nume- 
rous bodies of ſavages continually hovering round the Eng- 

1h army, we muſt own there was ſuch a combination of 

difficulties, as might diſcourage and perplex the moſt reſo- 
lute commander. The general himſelf ſeemed perfectly ſen- 
ible of the undertaking. After ſtating, in a letter to the 
miniſtry, the danger that preſented, I know (ſaid he) that 
the affairs of Great-Britain require the moſt vigorous 
** meaſures ; but then the courage of a handful of brave 

men, ſhould be exerted only where there is ſome hope of 
a favourable event. At preſent the difficulties are 155 Va- 
r10us, that I am at a loſs how to determine.“ | 
+ The ſame who afterwards circumnavigated the globe. 
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they could not affe& the upper works, from 


* which they muſt have received confiderable daa 
cc mage.“ Sx h 

The gallant Wolfe, however, undautited by the 
imminence of the danger before him, determined 
to adopt the reſolution of the officers; in conſe. 


quence of which he embarked the troops on board 


the tranſports, and paſſed up the river, while ad- 
miral Holmes, on board the fleet, endeavoured 
to amuſe the enemy, who were now ſtationed 
along the northern ſhore : but “ as no probabi- 
« lity appeared of annoying the enemy above the 
town, it was determined to make a total change 
in the operations. It was agreed to convey the 
<* troops farther down in boats, and land them 
* during the night within a league of Cape Dia- 
mond, on the heights of Abraham; which riſe 
„ abruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of 
5 the river, that they might take poſſeſſion of 
* the ground on the back of the city, where the 
* fortifications were weaker than in any other 
33˖ö;ð—G 665 OTE. | | 
Proper preparations being made for attempting 


the execution of this very deſperate enterprize, 


the ſquadron under admiral Holmes advanced up 
the river beyond the propoſed landing-place, in 
order to deceive the French admiral Bougain- 
ville , who had been, detached by Montcalm, 
with fifteen hundred men, to watch the motions 


of the Engliſh ſquadron ; but Mr, Holmes had 


received private inſtructions to fall down in the 


night, to protect the landing of the Engliſh forces; 


a ſervice which he performed with the utmoſt 


punctuality, 

The firſt embarkation was made in flat- bot- 
& tomed boats, under the immediate command 
« of the brigadiers Monkton and Murray; 
«© though general Wolfe accompanied them, and 
* was. one of the firſt that landed.” The boats 
proceeded with as much regularity as pofſfible 
but the night was ſo dark, and the tide ſo rapid, 
that they paſſed the intended landing-place, and 


put the troops on ſhore a little farther down the 


river. 

As ſoon as the firſt detachment was landed, 
<« the boats were ſent back for a ſecond embarka- 
<< tion, which was under the direction of briga- 
« dier Townſhend. In the mean time, colonel 
«© Howe, with the light infantry and Highlanders, 


« diſlodged a captain's guard, which defended a 


C paſſage, by which alone the reſt of the troops 
« could reach the ſummit on which the enemy 
* were entrenched, After this, the whole army 
% mounted without moleſtation; and as faſt as 
* the troops arrived, the general drew them up 
6“ in order 4. 
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t A writer on this ſubject ſays—The only proſpect of at- 
tempting the town with ſucceſs, was by landing a body of 
troops in the night, below the town, who were to clamber 
up the banks of the river, and take poſſeſſion of the ground 
on the back of the city. This attempt, however, appeared 
peculiarly diſcouraging. The ſtream was rapid, the ſhore 
ſhelving, the bank above lined with centinels, the landing- 
place ſo narrow, as to be eaſily miſſed in the dark, and the 
ſteepneſs of the ground ſuch as hardly to be ſurmounted: in 
the day-time. All theſe difficulties, however, were ſur- 


mounted by. the conduct of the general, and the bravery of 


his men. Colonel Howe, with the light infantry and the 
Highlanders, aſcended the woody precipices with admirable 
courage and activity, and diſlodged a ſmall body of troops 
that defended a narrow ges, up the bank; thus a few 
mounting, the general drew up the reſt in order as they ar- 
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Immediately on the French general Montcalm || to advance, with two pieces of artillery ; but the 
learning that the Engliſh had gained the heights || French retiring among the woods and ſwamps, alf 
of Abraham, he reſolved to hazard a battle; and || thoughts of purſuing them was given up, the vic. 
quitting his entrenched camp, he got together his || tory having been already obtained, many French 
whole Re from the fide of Beauport, and ad- || officers taken priſoners, and the commander 
vanced to meet the troops of Great-Britain. lin poſſeſſion of a moſt advantageous ſituation 

In the mean time general Wolfe, obſerving || which it would have been very imprudent to "Py 
that the French were croſſing the river St. Charles, || zard the loſs of, for the proſpect of defeating the 
drew up his troops in order of battle ; his force || troops under Bougainville, I 
confiſting of fix battalions, and the Louiſburg M. de Montcalm, who was mortally wounded 
grenadiers. The reſpective wings being com- during the action, was carried to Quebec, Whence 
manded by the brigadiers Monkton and Murray. he wrote a letter to general Townſhend, recom. 

« M. de Montcalm advancing in fuch a manner, || mending the priſoners to the enjoyment of the 
cc as ſhewed. his intention was to flank the left of effects of that humanity by which the Engliſh na- 
-£ the Engliſh, brigadier Townſhend was ſent thi- tion is diſtinguiſhed. - His ſecond in command 
e ther with the regiment of Amherſt, which he || was ſo deſperately wounded, that he died on the 
&« formed en potence, preſenting a double front to || following day on board an Engliſh ſhip. 
the enemy. The right of the enemy was com- In this memorable engagement, about eight 
e poſed of half the colony troops, two battalions, || hundred of the enemy were killed on the field of 
“ and a body of Canadians and ſavages : their || battle, and a thouſand made priſoners, among 
cc center confiſted of a column, formed by two || whom were a great number of officers ; while on 
other regular battalions ; and on the left were || the part of the Engliſh, there were about five hun- 

c poſted one battalion, and the remainder of the || dred wounded, but not more than' fifty killed; 
« colony troops: the buſhes and corn-fields in || among whom the gallant Wolfe may be faid to 
ce their front, were lined with fifteen hundred of || have fallen an honour to his country and his pro- 
ce their beſt markſmen, who kept an wuregular || feffion, at the moment, and in the arms of victory. 
& fire, which proved fatal to numbers of the Eng- || His wounds had rendered it neceſſary, that he 
„ liſh officers, who were marked out for deſtruc- || ſhould be carried off to a ſmall diſtance in the rear, 


* ti. lows | where rouzed from fainting in the laſt agonies hy 
About nine in the morning, the enemy advan- || the ſound of they ray, he eagerly aſked, © who 

ced to the charge with great ſpirit, and in tolerable || «© run?“ and being anſwered the French, and that 
order. The gallant Wolfe, who was ſtationed at || they were defeated, he ſaid, Then I thank 
the head of Bragg's regiment and the Louiſburg “ God, I die contented;” and almoft inſtantly 
grenadiers, in the hotteſt of the fire, received a || expired. | CC/PP 
wound in his wriſt *; but this did not oblige him || In this place our readers will not be diſpleaſed 

to quit the field. Having wrapped a handker- to ſee the character of this gallant hero, as draun 
chief round his hand, he continued giving his [| by a maſterly hand. & General Wolfe ſeemed by 
orders with the utmoſt calmneſs and intrepidity, “ nature formed for military greatneſs; his me- 
and advanced at the head of the grenadiers, with 


an % mory was retentive, his judgment deep, and 
their bayonets fixed, till a ſecond ball pierced his || his comprehenſion amazingly quick and clear : 


| breaſt ; * ſo that, unable to proceed, he -leaned || © his conſtitutional: courage was not only uniform 
& on the ſhoulder of a ſoldier that was next him.” || « and daring, perhaps to an extreme, but he poſ - 
While the troops on the rigbt puſhed on with“ ſeſſed that higher ſpecies of it, (if I may be al- 
their bayonets, brigadier Murray led his troops || *« towed the expreſſion) that ſtrength, ſteadineſs, 
forward with equal zeal and alacrity; he ſoon || << and activity of mind, which no difficulties could 
broke the centre of the enemy's ranks ; on which [ obſtru@, nor dangers deter. With an unuſual 
the Highlanders, ſupported by Anſtruther's regi- “ livelineſs, almoft to-impetuofity of temper, he 
ment, “ drawing their broad-ſwords, fell upon, | « was not ſubject to paſſion : with the greateſt in- 
„and drove them with great ſlaughter into the || dependence of ſpirit, free from pride. Gene- 
« town, and the works they had raiſed at the“ rous almoſt to profuſion, he contemned every 
c bridge over the river St. Charles,” Colonel“ little art for the acquifition of wealth, whilſt 
Howe having taken poſt with two companies be- [hi he ſearched after objects for his charity and be- 
hind a ſmall, coppice, made frequent ſallies on the ( neficence : the deſerving ſoldier never went un- 
enemy, which were put into the utmoſt diforder 5 || <& rewarded, and even the needy inferior officer 
while platoons were advanced againſt their front || frequently taſted of his bounty. Conſtant and 
lines by brigadier Townſhend, ſo that the plan of || << diſtinguiſhing in his attachments; manly and 


ſervice deſtined for the right wing of the French, || «© unreſerved, yet gentle, kind, and conciliating 


was entirely fruſtrated. .. | | in his manners. He enjoyed a large ſhare of 
The general being mortally wounded, and Mr. || © the friendſhip, and almoſt the univerſal good- 
Monkton in a dangerous manner, the command || « will of mankind; and, to crown all, ſincerity 
devolved on brigadier Townſhend ; who finding || «© and candour, a true ſenſe of honour, juſtice, 
the troops had been diſordered in the purſuit, form- || and public liberty, ſeemed the inherent princi- 


ed them in the moſt expeditious manner, juſt at || « ples of his nature, and the uniform rule of his 
the time when M. de Bougainville appeared, with [ conduct. | 


two thouſand freſh troops, in the rear of the He betook himſelf, when very young, to the 
Engliſh. 5 ce profeſſion of arms; and with ſuch talents, join- 
_ Herevpon orders were given for two battalions, & eq to the moſt unwearied affiduity, no wonder 
a 3 « he was ſoon fingled out as a moſt rifing military 


| eee . “ genius. Even fo early as the battle of La- feldt, 
One of our hiſtorians ſays, as he ſtood conſpicuous in the cc when ſcarce twenty years of age, he exerted 
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Tnz HISTORY or ENGLAND 540 
« tical juncture, that it drew the higheſt enco- || bec on the land fide, and guards were poſted in 
« miums from the great officer then at the head || the different quarters of the city, for the preſer- 
« of the army. | 1155 vation of order and decorum. In the interim, 
« During the whole war he went on, without {| great numbers of the country people flocked in, 
« interruption, forming the military character; to deliver up their arms, and take the oaths of f 
« was preſent at every engagement, and never fidelity to the Britiſh government. | 
« paſſed undiſtinguiſhed. Even after the peace, All proper directions for the defence of Que- 
« whilſt others lolled on pleaſure's downy lap, he bec having been given by general Townſhend, he 
« was cultivating the arts of war. He intro- left a garriſon of five thouſand men, embarked 
« duced. (without one act of inhumanity) ſuch || with admiral Saunders, and arrived ſafely in Eng- 
« regularity and exactneſs of diſcipline into his || land. In the mean time Mr. Monkton was con- 
« corps, that, as long as the fix Britiſh battalions || veyed to New-York, where the cure of his wounds 
&« on the plains of Minden are recorded in the an- was happily effected. | 
« nals of Europe, fo long will Kingſley's ſtand Before we conclude this part of our hiſtory, it 
« amongſt the foremoſt of that day. may not be improper to obſerve, that “ general 
„% Of that regiment he continued lieutenant- © Wolfe had tranſmitted to England, an account 
« colonel, till the great miniſter who rouzed the || “ of the difaſter at Montmorenci, to the unſpeak- 
« ſleeping genius of his country, called him forth“ able chagrin of the people, who had flattered 
« into higher ſpheres of action. He was early || * themſelves with the abſolute reduction of Ca- 
« jn the moſt: ſecret conſultations for the attack || nada, under their enterprizing officer; but the 
« of Rochfort : and what he would have done“ public anxiety was ſoon compenſated, by an 
« there, and what he afterwards did do at Louiſ- “ account of the victory on the heights of Abra- 
« burg, are very freſh in every memory. I ham, and the ſurrender of Quebec, tranſmitted 
6c He was ſcarce returned from thence, when || by colonel Hale, who arrived in the Alcide.“ 
ee he was appointed to command the important || On this accafion the public joy was exceffive, 
« expedition againſt Quebec. There his abilities || and would have been altogether pure, but for the 
« ſhone out in their brighteſt luſtre; in ſpite of reflection on the loſs of the gallant Wolfe, A 
e many unforeſeen difficulties, from the nature of | propos 710 was iffued, appointing a day of pub- 
« the fituation, from great ſuperiority of num- || lic thankſgiving, and the King was congratulated 
« bers, the ſtrength of the place itſelf, and his|| in addreffes from the principal cities and corpo- 
« own bad ſtate of health, he perſevered, with || rations. The parliament requeſted. his majeſty to 
ec unwearied diligence, practiſing every ſtratagem direct, that a monument to the memory of gene- 
« of war to effect his purpoſe ; at laſt, fingly, || ral Wolfe, ſhould be erected in Weſtminſter-ab- 
« and alone in opinion, he formed and executed, bey; and at the fame time, voted the thanks, of 
« that great, that dangerous, yet neceſſary plan, || the houſe to the generals and admirals employed 
„ which-drew out the French to their defeat, and || in this important conqueſt. 
& will for ever denominate him the conqueror of || The ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms was little leſs 
« Canada,” og te eng a | conſpicuous in the Eaſt-Indies, than. it had been 
Having thus given the character of this illuſ- on the other fide the Atlantic. Colonel Ford, 
trious commander, whoſe name will be ever dear | who, had the command of the troops in Bengal, 
to the Engliſh nation, we proceed in the thread ||| obtained a compleat victory near Muſulipatam, 
of our narration. over Monfieur Conflans, the French commander, 
On the ſeventeenth of September, a flag of and entered the place in a triumphant manner. 
truce was ſent from the town, with propoſals for || Colonel Maitland was at the ſame time detach- 
an accommodation; which were accepted by the || ed from Bombay, with fifteen hundred ſeapoys, 
admiral and general, and ſigned on the following and nine hundred European troops, to. inveſt the 
morning. It was agreed by theſe articles, “that town and caſtle. of Surat; and he attacked theſe 
e the garriſon of the town ſhould march out with || places with ſo much vigour, that they both ſur« 
ce all the honours of war, and be embarked as || rendered in a ſhort time, on condition that the 
e ſoon as convenient, in order to be landed in || inhabitants ſhould be allowed to ſecure their pro- 
the firſt. port in France: that the inhabitants || perty, . > | 
« ſhould not be removed, nor obliged to quit In the mean time, the Engliſh and French com- 
« their houſes, until their condition ſhould be | manders warmly contended for the ſuperiority at 
e ſettled by a definitive treaty between their moſt || ſea, On the ninth of September, vice-admiral 
« Chriſtian and Britannic majeſties: that the ex- Pocock deſcried the French fleet, and ar fix o'clock 
« erciſe of the Romiſh religion ſhould be per-||the following morning, a ſpirited engagement 
« mitted, as well as of all epiſcopal and clerical || began, which was continued till four in the after- 
functions, till the poſſeſſion of Canada ſhould || noon, when the rear of the French gave way, and 
be determined between their Britannic and moſt || this example was ſoon. followed by the van, ef 
<« Chriſtian majeſties : that before delivering up || The Engliſh baving ſuſtained' very conſiderable 
„the gate and the entrance of the town to the] damage in their maſts, yards, and rigging, were 
«* Engliſh forces, their general ſhould ſend ſome || not in a condition to purſue. Captain Mitchie 
* ſoldiers to be placed as fafe-guards at the || who commanded the Newcaſtle, captain Gore 
* churches, convents, and chief habitations ; and the marines, five inferior officers, and upwards of. 
that the commander of the city of Quebec three hundred fore-maſt men, were flain ; and the 
* ſhould be permitted to ſend advice to the'mar- || captains Somerfet and Brereton, with about two 
* quis of Vaudreuil, governor-general, of the re- | hundred and fifty men, were wounded,  _.. 
duction of the town, and alfo be allowed to In order that their ſhips might, undergo the ne- 
> tranſmir accounts of the fame nature to the ceſſary repairs, the French directed their courſe 
court of Verſailles." Ins towards the iſland of Mautitius, leaving the Eng- 
Immediately on the ratification of this capitu- ih mafters. of the Indian, coaſt ;, and this ſuperi- 
ation, the Britiſh forces took poſſeſfion of Que- lority was, in a ſhort time, confirmed by the arrival 
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of four ſhips of the line commanded by rear-ad- | 
miral Corniſh, who on the eighteenth of October, 
Joined admiral Pocock at Madras. 1 
The French were the only profeſſed enemies, 
with whom the Engliſh had to contend in the 
Eaſt-Indies ; but the Dutch, inſtigated by envy 
and avarice, and countenanced by the governor 
of Batavia, ſeized ſeveral ſmall veſſels, on pre- 
tence of retaliating affronts offered to them by the 
ſubjects of Great-Britain. In a ſhort time after, 
the Calcutta Eaſt Indiaman, commanded by cap- 
tain Wilſon, ſailing down the river, the Dutch 
commodore ſignified to him, that he would fire 
upon him if he attempted to paſs. Not being 
in a condition to oppoſe the Dutch commander, 
captain Wilſon returned to Calcutta, where two 
other Indiamen were laying at anchor; and re- 
orted his adventure to colonel Clive. Hereupon 
the colonel ordered the three ſhips to prepare for 
offering battle to the Dutch commodore; and 
having each taken on board two additional twelve 
pounders, they fell down the river, and on their 
approach, the Dutch drew up in a line of battle, 


Three of the Dutch ſhips carried thirty-fix guns | 


each, the ſame number carried twenty-nine, and 
the other nineteen. The Duke of Dorſet being 
neareſt the enemy, captain Wilſon, who acted as 
commodore, fired a gun as a fignal for her to be- 
gin the engagemient, and ſhe immediately came 
to an anchor cloſe to the enemy. A dead calm 
unfortunately coming on, the Duke of Dorſet 
was, for a confiderable time, expoſed to the whole 


fire of the enemy ; but a breeze ſpringing up, the | 


Hardwick and Calcutta advanced to her aſſiſtance, 


ed. Two of the Dutch ſhips at length flipped 
their cables and bore away, and a third was driven 
on ſhore. The Dutch commodore being thus 


weakened, his remaining four ſhips ſtruck to cap- 


tain Wilſon. 5 355 
In obtaining this victory, the Engliſh had not 


to pieces, about ninety ſhot having penetrated her 
hull. Having taken poſſeſſion of the prizes, cap- 
tain Wilſon * the priſoners to Calcutta, to be 
diſpoſed of by colonel Clive. | 
he Engliſh arms were, in the mean time, 
crowned with ſucceſs on the coaft of Coromandel. 
Colonel Coote inveſted and reduced the fort of 
Wandewaſh, and defeated the French army under 
the command of general Lally. The atchieve- 
ments performed by colonel Coote during a long 
and. laborious campaign, were productive of great 
advantages to his country, and proportionable ho- 
nour to himſelf. | 
We ſhall now leave the eaſtern quarter of the 
globe, and proceed to a ſurvey of the ſcene of war 
on the continent of Europe. The apprehenſion 
of the ſpeedy death of the king of Spain, had very 
materially affected the political ſyſtem of Europe 
in general. Yielding to the force of conjugal af- 


* 


fection, this ſovereign had, ſince the deceaſe of 


his conſort, indulged a melancholy, which ope- 
rated fo powerfully upon him, that the inevitable 
conſequence was expected to be his ſpeedy diſſo- 
lution, or a total extinction of the rational facul- 
ties. The next in ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain 
was Don Carlos, king of Naples; and it had been 


ſtipulated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, that | 


the duchies of Parma, Guſtalla, and Placentia, 
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| | | ing to forty thouſand men. On the thirteenth he 
and a ſmart conteſt was for ſome time maintain- | 


| Ferdinand, took 
a ſingle man ſlain; a circumſtance the more re- 
markable, as the Duke of Dorſet was almoſt torn | 


[up his artillery, by means of which he ſeverely 
| cannonaded the village, and damaged ſeveral parts 
| of the French. lines. 
| my was ſuch, as to ſecure them from very eſſen- 


| amuſed by the artful diſpoſition of prince Ferdi- 


11 


| 


ſame meaſure, connected with the genera] ſy 
and partly diſtin and independent. 


i. 


The affairs of England and France 3 N 


ſtem, 


15 France, 
perceiving from the increaſing power of the Ene. 


liſh in America; and the feeble condition of her 
own navy, that all farther attempts in that quar- 
ter of the world muſt neceſſarily fail, and that her 
efforts were therefore to be made in Europe, with 
two objects principally in view, the recovery of 
Hanover, and the invaſion of England. In the 
firſt of theſe projects they could not reaſonably 
promiſe themſelves any very capital advantage 
even in caſe of every poſſible ſucceſs; and with 
regard to the fceond, the threats of a deſcent had 
ſerved to increaſe the internal ſtrength of Great. 
Britain, without producing the leaſt apprehenſion 
or alarm in the kingdom; and at this time the 
meaſures of the Engliſh mimiſtry, and the mode 
of proſecuting the war were ſo popular, that the 
utmoſt harmony prevaited among people of all 
ranks and conditions. | * 
Prince Ferdinand, who ſtill commanded the 
allied army, had been now ſtrengthened by rein- 
foreements from England, and recruits from dif. 
ferent parts of Germany. He had already con- 
certed a plan of operations for the enſuing cam- 
paign, the principal object of which was, the ex- 
tirpation of the enemy from Frankfort, before 
the reinforcements which they expected could ar- 
rive. Having refolved to undertake this enter- 
prize, he collected all his forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Fulda; and on the tenth of April, he 
began his march at the head of an army amount- 


came in fight of the enemy, whom he found 
ſtrongly encamped about the village of Bergen, 
between Frankfort and Hanav. The duke of 
Broglio, the general of the French army, who was 
eſteemed one of the beſt officers in the ſervice, 
upon gaining intelligence of the defign of prince 
poſſeſſion of this poſt on the 
twelfth, the right of his army being at Bergen, 
and his center and flanks ſo ſecured, that the al- 
lies could only attack them by the village. But 
notwithſtanding the advantageous ſituation of the 
enemy, prince Ferdinand reſolved to give them 
battle, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for that 
purpoſe. After being repulſed in three ſeveral 
attacks, he made a new diſpoſition, and brought 


But the ſituation of the ene- 
tial injury; they were, however, ſo effectually 


nand, that inſtead of taking meaſures for harraſ- 
ſing him in his retreat, they were only ſolicitous 
to maintain their ſituation, and to prepare for re- 
pelling another attack. | 

But the allies now began to experience the ill 
confequences of the miſcarriage at Bergen. In 
the neighbourhoods of Duſſeldorp and Crevelt, 
the French obtained plenty of proviſions, while à 
great dearth of all kinds of neceſſaries prevailed 
in the allied army; that part of the country which : 
they occupied being already exhauſted, and theit 
ſupplies being conveyed from a great diſtance. 
The article of forage alone was attended with an 
expence ſo enormous, as to alarm the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, who judged it prudent to appoint an in- 
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thould be reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria, 
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The French army being encamped at Stadburg, 
the duke de Broglio, who commanded the right 
wing, advanced from Caſſel into the territories of 
Hanover, where he took poſſeſſion of Gottingen, 
without oppoſition ; and as the enemy advanced, 
prince Ferdinand was under the neceſſity of re- 
tiring; but he left ſtrong garriſons in Lipſtadr, 
Retherg, and Minden, gi uz 

So rapid was the progreſs of the French arms, 
that there appeared every reaſon to believe they 
would be attended with ſucceſs. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, however, kept himſelf unmoved, and ſtea- 
dily attentive to the proſecution of his deſigns. 
After taking Minden, the body of the French ar- 
my poſted themſelves in the neighbourhood of 
that city, to which the right of their forces ex- 
tended ; their left was protected by a very ſteep 
hill, an extenſive moraſs was in their front, and 
The allied 
army advanced to Peterſhagen, where they pitch- 
ed their camp in a very advantageous ſituation. 

An immediate engagement now appeared to be 
the only event which could diſappoint the French 


in their intention of eſtabliſhing their winter quar- 


ters in the electorate of Hanover; and the allies 
could not attack them in the camp they at preſent 


occupied, with any proſpect of advantage. In 
this critical ſituation of affairs, prince Ferdinand 


diſplayed ſuch quick penetration, ſteady forti- 
tude, and undaunted valour, as proved him to be 
qualified for the moſt important military enter- 
rizes. 
, On the twenty-ninth of July, prince Ferdinand 
marched from his camp on the Weſer, towards a 
village, at a conſiderable diſtance on the right, 
named Hillen, at the head of the greater part of 
his army, On the preceding day, he diſpatched: 
the hereditary prince with fix thouſand men, to 
make a compaſs towards the left flank of the ene- 
my, and to poſt himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to 


cut off the communication of their convoys from 


Paderborn. He had alſo left, on the banks of the 
Weſer, a body of troops, under the command of 
general Wangenheim, extending to the town of 
Thornhauſen, where they were intrenched, and 
ſupported by a conſiderable train of artillery. 


Theſe motions being obſerved by the generals| 


of the adverſe army, they ſummoned a council of 
war, and the reſult of their deliberations was to 
purſue meaſures which precipitated them into the 
ſnare prepared for them. They imagined that 
the allied army was divided and disjointed, and 
therefore reſolved not to neglect ſo favourable an 
opportunity for attacking general Wangenheim, 
who they knew was at the head of only a ſmall 
body of forces, and ſuppoſed to be at too great a 
diſtance from the main body of the army to re- 
ceive any relief. | 

The duke de Broglio was to lead the attack, by 
falling upon the body of troops laying near the 
river, The duke advanced in full confidence 
of ſucceſs ; but he had no ſooner gained an emi- 
nence which lay along his front, than he was ſtruck 
with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment ; for, inſtead of a 
few poſts weakly guarded, he beheld the whole 
army of the allies drawn up in moſt excellent or- 
der, and extending from the banks of the Weler 
to the moraſs, directly in the front of the French 
camp. The motions of the enemy were, for a 
time, entirely ſtopped by this unexpected diſco- 
very; they were hemmed in between the allies, 
the W and the river; and from this diſa- 

4 | 
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| the flower of the French cavalry anticipated the 
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greeable ſituation, they found no poſſibility of re- 
ceding. bt | 3 | 
The motions of the French being flower than 
the allies expected, they began to advance, and 
threatened an attack upon the enemy's center, 
which was compoſed almoſt entirely of horſe. But 


aſſault that had been meditated by the Engliſh; 
and an obſtinate engagement enſued. - The weight 
of the battle was, in a great meaſure, ſuſtained by 
the Engliſh infantry, and ſome corps of Hanove- 
rians, who, with a degree of intrepidity that has 
never been exceeded, ſtood the reiterated charges 
of the ſeveral bodies of the enemy's cavalry, 
which they, at length, compleatly routed. Two 
brigades of foot attempted to ſupport the French 
horſe, but they ſoon fled before the Engliſh in- 
fantry. The regiments under Waldegrave and 
Kingſley, diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion 
in a very honourable manner. The enemy's ca- 


valry, which compoſed their center, being en- 


tirely defeated, and their right wing, which had 
attacked Wangenheim, unable to maintain the 
conteſt, a retreat evidently appeared to be their 
deſign. Whoa | Wy 
At this important and very critical juncture, 
prince Ferdinand diſpatched orders to lord George 
Sackville, who commanded the whole Britiſh, and 
ſeveral brigades of German cavalry, to advance. 
But lord George urged, that his orders were not 
ſufficiently explicit, and deſired an explanation: 
the delay conſequent hereon deprived the Bri- 
tiſh cavalry of an opportunity of ſharing in the 
glory of the action, and at the ſame time enabled 
the enemy to retreat with ſome regularity, favour- 
ed by the circumſtances of being in poſſeſſion of 
Minden, and under the command of ſo brave and 
prudent a general as the duke de Broglio. 
Though the French loſt the honour of the day, 
and were diſappointed in their expectations, their 
loſſes and diſgraces were not irreparable, nor could 
the battle of Minden be deemed decifive. Moſt 
certainly the iſſue of this encounter would not 
have proved ſo favourable to the Engliſh, had 
not prince Ferdinand detached the hereditary prince 


in the manner above recited. 


At five in the morning of that memorable day, 
the young hero attacked a large body of French 
forces commanded by the duke de Briſac ; and 
theſe troops he entirely defeated, and compelled 
to fly to Minden for refuge. This event enſured 
ſucceſs to the allies, over an enemy of great ſuperio- 
rity in point of numbers. All the paſſages through 
which the French could receive either reinforce- 
ments or proviſions, were taken poſſeſſion of by 
the allies; and therefore the enemy was under 
the neceſſity of abandoning their ſtrong poſts: 
They fled through Minden, and paſſing the We- 
ſer, advanced to the eaſtward of that river. Thus 
they retreated, under a variety of diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances, and loſt every advantage they had ac- 
quired during the preceding part of the campaign. 
The loſs of the allies in this action did not exceed 
two thouſand men ; but the enemy had about ſe- 
ven thouſand killed, wounded, and taken pri- 
ſoners. The Engliſh troops, who, acquired the 
greateſt ſhare of glory, ſuſtained the greateſt 
loſs, twelve hundred of them being among the 
number of killed and wounded. | | 

On the day following that on which the battle 
was fought, prince Ferdinand paid due honours 


to thoſe gallant corps of both Engliſh and Hano- 
6 2 


verian 
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verian troops who had ſo nobly fought under h is On the twenty: fourth of December, he m 


command; but notwithſtanding theſe inſtances of || attempt to attack prince Ferdinand's army "on 
bis approbation of the conduct of ſome, the or- prize; but finding all the poſts ſtrongly defende 4 


ders for the rejoicings contained expreſſions evi- || and that the prince was in every other reſpect 
dently conveying very ſevere reflections on the be- pared to repel an enemy, he judged it 
haviour of others. The prince infiſted, that his || to' return to his former quarters. This ineffec. 
orders by his aids-de-camp, ſhould in future be || tual attempt concluded the operations of the cam. 
more punctually obeyed ; and expreſſed himſelf || paign in Germany, from which the French had 
toncerned; that the marquis of Granby had not || entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. 
been inveſted with the command of the 'Britiſh ca- Having thus {exhibited a comprehenfive 
valry; intimating, that if the marquis had com- of the military and naval tranſactions, we hall 
minded, there was every reaſon to believe a com- now proceed to a'recital' of the domeſtic occur. 
pleat victory would have been obtained over the || rences of this year. it 71 555 
arms of France 5-1! 10 27 15775 „de On the nineteenth of January, Mr. ſecretar 
A few days after the battle, lord George Sack- Pitt preſented to the houſe of commons, a co 
ville reſigned his commiſſion, and returned to || of the convention between their Britannic and 
London, where he was deprived of all his employ- || Pruſſian majeſties, coneluded and ſigned at Lon. 
ments, and declared incapable of again ferving || don two days before; and alſo a copy of the con- 
his majeſty in a military character &. The mar- | 
quis of Granby ſucceeded to the command of the || landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. By ' the latter treat 
degraded Sackville. An ardent courage, and affa- || nineteen thouſand of the troops of Heſſc-Cafſel 
bility of manners, a noble generofity of ſoul, an || were taken into the pay of Great-Britain, inſteaq 
extenſive benevolence, and; in ſhort, all the qua- || of twelve thouſand, the number then employed 
lities neceſſary to form the enterprizing ſoldier, || in our ſervice; and in conſideration of the ver 
and the reſpectable private gentleman, combined || great loſſes which the landgrave had ſuſtained in 
to endear him to the army, of which he had been || the ſupport of the common cauſe, he was to re. 
long the-particular favourite. sl ceive, excluſive of the pay of theſe troops, the 
Prince Ferdinand omitted no opportunity of || ſum of fixty thouſand pounds; and five hundred 
harraſſing the enemy, and driving them from place and twenty thouſand pounds was the ſum to be 
to place. Having defeated them in divers ſkir- || paid the King of Pruſſia, agreeable to the former 
mithes; and made himſelf maſter of the town and || treaty. | | 155 "623 101 | 
caſtle of Marpurg, he led his army to Norder- On the thirteenth of May, his majeſty ſent a 
Weiſmar, and there encamped { and Contades re- || meffage to both houſes of parliament, importirg, 
mained at Gieſſen, on the ſouth-fide of the river || that he had received advice, that France was 
Laknee «\5:16197 37 2198 012797 TR9TI9T 07 71775 making preparations for an invaſion of Great-Bri- 
The event of the battle of Minden, and the || tain ; and that he ſhould not act conſiſtent with 
ſubſequent failure of the French arms, threw the || that paternal care and concern which he had al- 
court of Verſailles into the utmoſt perplexity. The || ways ſhewn tor the preſervation of his people, if 
| duke de Broglio, and M. de Contades, accuſed he omitted any means in his power that might be 
i each other of ill conduct on the day of battle, || neceflary for their defence. His majeſty had, 
The public opinion was in favour of Broglio, but therefore, thought proper to acquaint his parlia- 
Helleiſle, the miniſter, and his general, loſt all their || ment, of the deſigns of the enemy, in order that 
popularity. o he might, if neceſſary, cauſe the militia, or part 
Having recovered from the conſternation con- of it, to be drawn up and embodied, and to march 
fequent on their late misfortunes, the court of || as occaſion ſhould require. 
Verſailles determined to ſend reinforcements to In confequence of this meſſage, both houſes 
their army in Germany, and propoſed to inveſt || preſented addreſſes to his majeſty ; aſſuring him, 
d'Etrees with an authority which he reluctantly that they would with vigour. and fteadinels ſup— 
accepted. Upon the arrival of this old officer at the || port his majeſty in purſuing the moſt effectual 
camp, he told M. de Contades, that he was not meaſures for deteating the deſigns of the enemy; 
come to take his command, but to ſerve under || to preſerve and ſecure his ſacred perſon and go- 
him, and would be equally ready to ſubmit to his || vernment, the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal 
orders, and aſſiſt him with his advice. | family, and the religion, laws, and liberties of 
The ſeverity of the ſeaſon was by this time ſuch, || theſe kingdoms, 
that the allies could not improve the advantages || The ſeſſion of parliament was concluded with a 
they had gained over the enemy; and from the || ſpeech to both houſes, in which his majeſty not 
ſame cauſe the French were unable to purſue any || only thanked the commons, but applauded the 
meaſures that could greatly affect them. The || firmneſs and vigour with which they had acted, 
duke de Broglio, who was now at the head of the || as well as their prudence in judging, that not- 
French forces, had viſited Verſailles, and after || withſtanding the prefent burthens, the grant of 
ruining the military reputation of M. de Contades, || ample ſupplies for proſecuting the war, was the 
had eſtabliſhed his own. His rival was removed, || moſt prabable means of bringing it to a happy and 
and he, in ſpite of ſeniority, obtained the marel- || honourable concluſion. > 
chal's ſtaff, and the command of the army. The prince of Wales completed his one and 
About the time of the hereditary prince being || twentieth year in the month of June; and, on 
detached into Saxony, the duke returned, and || this occafion there were great rejoicings in moſt 
confidered this as a favourable opportunity of diſ- parts of the kingdom; his majeſty received the 
_ tinguiſhing the commencement of his command. || compliments and congratulations of the nobility 


- 
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„It ſtill remains to be decided, whether lord George || reſtrained from advancing by envy, private pique, reſent- 
Sackville really miſconceived the orders of prince Ferdinand, || ment, or that kind of pride which conſtitutes an unconquere 
or ſuppoſed them to be contradiRory ; gr whether he was able impatience of controul. | SR 1 

| * | 4 and 


—— 


| that * he was commanded by his majeſty to ac- 
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and gentry, the city of London, and many other | 


cities, towns, and corporations, who endeavoured 
to exceed each other in profeſhons of zealous at- 
tachment : and at this juncture the moſt perfect 
union and harmony prevailed among all ranks of 
people, not the leaſt trace of diſaffection being 
perceivable in any part of the kingdom, 

Frequent complaints having been made to the 
States of Holland, that the merchant ſhips of the | 
republic were taken by the Engliſh, they ſent 
three miniſters extraordinary to repreſent the griev- 
ances of the ſubjects of Holland, and remove, if 
poſſible, the cauſe of the miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the United Provinces, and Great-Britain. 
The credentials were preſented to his majeſty, 
and a formal harangue was delivered, ſetting 
forth the ardent deſire of their High Mightineſles, 
to cultivate the friendſhip which had ſo long ſub- 
ſiſted between the two powers, as well as to ob- 
viate the cauſes of that prejudice, which, to 
their mutual diſadvantage, had, of late, too much 
prevailed. ee 

In reply to this ſpeech, his majeſty aſſured the 
miniſters, that he had ever eſteemed their High 
Mightineſſes as his beſt friends, and defired them 
to inform the States, that he would exert his ut- 
moſt endeavours effectually to remove the cauſes 
of the preſent complaint. 1 11 5 

But notwithſtanding theſe proceedings, the 
Dutch ſtill continued to expreſs a groundleſs diſ- 
ſatisfaction at the conduct of England, and ſeiz- 
ed every opportunity of ſhewing favour to her 
em 55 5 55 140 "I 

In conſequence of this infincere behaviour, 
major general Yorke, the Britiſh miniſter ,at the | 
Hague, preſented a memorial to the States Ge- 
neral, complaining that the merchants of Hol-| 
land carried on a contraband trade in favour of 
France, by tranſporting warlike ſtores from the 
Baltic to France in Dutch bottoms, under the | 
borrowed names of private perſons. He requeſted, 
that an immediate ſtop might be put. to practices | 
ſo repugnant to the treaty ſubſiſting between the 
two nations; and obſerved, that the effectual 


| 
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Quebec, effected with ſo much honour to the 
„ adminiſtration *, and his majeſty's officers ; 
* together with the important ſucceſs of his ma- 
60 Fare fleet off cape Lagos, and the effectually 
blocking up, for ſo many months, the prin- 
5 cipal part of the navy of ew in their own 
“ports, were events that muſt have filled the 
4e hearts of his majeſty's ſubjects, as well as 
5 his own, with the ſincereſt joy; and convince 


“ his parliament, that there had been no want of 


* vigilance, or vigour on his part, in the exertion 
*« of thoſe means which they had put into his 


% hands. He added, that this general joy muſt | 


& be greatly heightened, by the advantages ob- 
* tained over the enemy in the Eaſt Indies, the 
« victory gained at Minden, and the great and 
* able conduct of his majeſty's general, prince 


“Ferdinand of Brunſwick. He told them, that 
* his majeſty's good brother and ally, the "10g 


„of Pruſſia, attacked and ſurrounded by, ſo 


“ many conſiderable powers, had, by his mag 

6 nanimity and abilities, and the bravery of his 
troops, been able, in a ſurprizing manner, to 
6 prevent the miſchiefs concerted with ſuch unit- 
« ed force againſt him. He declared, (by com- 
* mand of his ſovereign) that as his majeſty, en- 
ce tered not into this war from views of ambition, 
© ſo he did not wiſh to continue it from motives 


of reſentment ; that his majeſty. ſincerely. defir- 


cc ed to ſee a ſtop put to the effuſion of human 
blood; that whenever ſuch. terms of peace 
ec could be eſtabliſhed, as ſhould be juſt and 


| © honourable for his majeſty and his allies ;. and; 


6e by procuring ſuch advantages as, from the ſuc- 
cc ceſs of his majeſty's arms, might in reaſon and 


|< equity be expected, and ſhould bring with 


« them full ſecurity for the future; he ſhould 


c rejoice to ſee the repoſe of Europe reſtored, on 
« ſuch ſolid foundations, and his faithful ſubjects 
happy in the poſſeſſion of peace: but in order 


«© to this great and defirable end, he ſaid, his ma- 
jeſty was confident, that the parliament would. 
“ agree with him, that it was neceſſary to make 
e ample proviſion for carrying on the war, in all 


meaſures purſued by the king his maſter, for re-“ parts, with the utmoſt vigour. Finally, he re- 


ſtraining the exceſſes of the Britiſh privateers, call- 
ed fora due regard to the preſent remonſtrance. 
The States General were ſo far influenced by 
this memorial, that they refuſed the neceſſary or- 
der for removing from Amſterdam the artillery 
and ſtores belonging to the French king; but the 
count D' Affry, miniſter from France, “ no ſooner 
* preſented a counter- memorial, in which he 
e mixed ſome threats with his expoſtulations, 
* than all their ſcruples vaniſhed, the neceſſary 
« paſſports were granted, and the ſtores and ar- 
* tillery conveyed to the Auſtrian Netherlands.” 
In November 'the'. parliament met, when the 
lord keeper, in behalf of the king, informed them, 
that his majeſty thought himſelf happy in afſem- 
bling both houſes, at a period ſo glorious to him- 
ſelf, and advantageous to his kingdom. He aid, | 


* quaint them, that the happy progreſs of ſucceſs 
from the taking Goree, on the coaſt of Africa, 
© to the taking of many important places in Ame- 
* rica, with the defeat of the French army in Ca- 
nada, and the reduction of their capital city of 
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We are to reflect, chat Mr. Pitt was then at the head of 


cc peated the aſſurances from the throne, of the 
high ſatisfa&tion his majeſty took in that union 
e and good harmony which was ſo conſpicuous 
e in his loving ſubje&s; and obſerved, that ex- 


La) 
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| © perience had ſhewn how much the nation ow- 


ed to this union, by which alone the true hap- 
ec pineſs of the people could be ſecured +.” 
On the eleventh of, January in this year, the 
dowager princeſs of Orange and Naſlau, eldeſt 
daughter of king George the Second, departed 
this life, during the minority of her ſon the pre- 
ſent Stadtholder. Her highneſs was governante 
of the United Provinces, and. had exerciſed her 
authority in ſo candid, moderate, yet determined 
manner, that ſhe had conciliated the affections 
even of thoſe who were not friends to the houſe of 
Orange. She died greatly lamented, on account 
of the virtues of her heart, and her excellent men- 
tal accompliſhments, _ 8 
By her will, ſhe appointed the king her father, 
and the princeſs dowager of Orange, her mother- 
in-law, honorary tutors, and prince Lewis of 
Brunſwick acting tutor to her children. Hereup- 
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+ Vnanimity 1 (ar people is an undoubted blefling ; 
but that unanimity which promotes the intereſt of courtiers, 


Wniniſtrgtion, and that Mr. Wolfe was the general of his 


choice. 


l 


is not very deſirable in a free country, | FN 
| on 
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dn the ptitite received an invitation to affiſt in the 
aſſembly of Holland, where he took the oaths, a's 
tepreſenting the captain-general of the union. 
This being done, he preſented to the aſſembly, 

« the act by which the princeſs appointed him 
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uardian of her children. He was afterwards 
invited to the affembly of the States General, 
who agreed to the reſolution of Holland with 
reſpe& to the guardianfhip; and in the morn- 
ing, the different cotleges of the government 
ſent formal deputations to the young Stadthol- 


A 


whofe name and preſence they were received, 
and anfwered by their guardian and repreſenta- 
tive.“ | 

The States gave formal notice to the King of 
England of the death of his daughter, who con- 
doted with them on the irreparable loſs they, as 
well as himſelf, had ſuſtained by the melancholy 
event; and, in return, they affured his majeſty, 
that they would confider the young Stadtholder, 
and the princeſs, his ſiſter, as the children of the 
Republic, and promote their intereſt, and defend 
their rights to the utmoſt of their power. N 
In this year likewife died the princeſs Elizabeth 
Caroline, ſecond daughter of the late prince of 
Wales. She departed this life at Kew, in the 


month of September, in the nineteenth year of her 


age, very greatly regretted as a princeſs of diſtin- 
guiſhed virtues *. . 
. beginning of this year was diſ- 

75. tinguiſhed by the total defeat of the 
French ſquadron under the command of Monſieur 
Thurot, who loſt his life in the engagement. 
Thurot's ſquadron was originally five fail; the 
Belleiſle of forty-eight guns, the Begon and Blond 
of thirty-ſix each, and the Terpfichore and Ama- 
ranthe, each of twenty-four guns, having on 
board ſeven hundred ſeamen, and twelve hundred 
and ſeventy land forces. 

This fquadron had been blocked up near fix 
weeks in the harbour of Dunkirk, by commo- 
dore Boys, during which time two hundred fick 
men were put on ſhore; but in the night of the 


fifteenth of October, the weather proving hazy, 


the French ſquadron ſlipped out of harbour, and 
came to an anchor near Oſtend. 

From Oſtend they failed to Gottenburgh, where 
they remained about fifteen days, and then pro- 


ceeded to Bergen in Norway. In the paſlage, the 


Begon was ſeparated from the fleet in a ſtorm, 
and received ſuch confiderable damage, that ſne 
was under the neceſſity of returning to France to 
refit, The other four ſhips continued at Bergen 
till the fifth of December; when, apprehending 
that their proviſions would be exhauſted, they 
again put to ſea, and in a ſhort time arrived off 
the iſlands of the north of Scotland, where they 
beat about for the ſpace of fix weeks, taking on 
board ſuch neceffaries as the country afforded. 
Taking advantage of a briſk gale from the 
north, they ſteered for Ireland on the twenty- 
fourth of January, and diſcovering the coaſt in a 
few hours, preparations were made for diſem- 
barking on the following day; but a violent 
ftorm ariſing in the night, M. Thurot judged it 
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This year died George Frederick Handel, Eſq; one of 
the 272 muſicians the world ever produced. He was by 
birth a German, but had ſtudied in Italy, and at length 
ſettled in England, where he was pitronized ir a manner 
warthy of his great merit, It is remarkable of Mr. Handel, 
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der, and the princeſs Caroline, his fiſter, in 
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landed the next day. Being unwillin 


* 


expedient to fail for Derty, where he might have 
, h 

to attempt à diſembarkation in the event, x. 
kept off, and prepared to land in the mornin 

In the night they continued to approach the — 
but while they were doubling the point of Derry. 
the wind ſhifted, and they were once mote 8 
out to ſea, The tempeſt raged with ſüch fury 
that the whole fleet was in the moſt extreme don. 
ger. The guns of the Blond were thrown overs 
board, and the Amaranthe being ſeparated from 
the ſquadron, with great difficulty made the port 
of St, Malo. : 

The ſeveral crews had for ſome time been az 
ſhort allowance, and the ſhips had ſuſtained very 
conſiderable damage by beating in tempeſtuous 
weather; the captains, therefore, bore down to 
the commodore, and earneftly exhorted him to 
return to France; but he refuſed to comply with, 
their requeſt, and intimated 'a deſign of landing 
on the iſland of Ifla, for the purpoſe of retreſhing 
his men. | 1 | 

On the ſixteenth of February, the ſquadron 
was diſcovered by the people on ſhore, who ſup. 
poſed it to confiſt of Englifh ſhips, that wanted 
pilots, the coaft being foul and dangerous. Twg 
gentlemen, therefore, named M*Neal and M Do- 
nald, went out in a ſmall boat, and were received 

on board the Belleiſle before they diſcovered the 
miſtake. They were conducted to the commo- 
dore's cabbin, where they were received with great 
politeneſs. After the uſual compliments, the 
French commodore enquired for a ſafe harbour; 
and being ſatisfzed in this point, ſome converſation 
paſſed; in the courſe of which, Mr. M Neal was 
requeſted to go on ſhore, and inform the country 
people that they had no cauſe to be alarmed, as 
the French commodore had no other defign than 
to procure ſome freſh proviſions, for which he 
would make ample ſatisfaction in money. Dur- 
ing the abſence of Mr. M*Nea}, Mr. M“ Donald 
remained on board, where he was treated in a 
very polite and reſpectful manner. 

The thips came to an anchor the fame night in 
Claggen-carroch, where their crews plundered 
two ſloops, one of which belonged to Mr, M*Do- 
nald, and from this veſſel they took five tons of 
flour. This act of violence no ſooner came to the 
knowledge of the commodore, than he paid the 
owner more than the real value of the commodity; 
and he afterwards ſeverely reprimanded the gene- 
ral of the land forces, who, having received of 
Mr. Campbell of Ardinore, forty-eight ſteers, 
tendered him a bill upon the French refident at the 
Hague for the money : the bill being invalid, 
M. Thurot obliged him to depoſit fifty guineas in 
part of payment, and drew a bill for the remain- 
der upon the French king's banker at Paris ; and 
every other article was paid for in ready money. 

Having taken on board the proviſions, and 
made ſome neceflary reparations, the ſquadron 
weighed anchor; and, upon taking leave, M. 
Thurot preſented to Mr. M Donald a double bar- 
relled fuzee as a token of reſpect, 

From Iſla the ſquadron failed to Carrickfergus, 
where they anchored at twelve o'clock, and about 
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that he was one of the greateſt eaters of the age. His con, 
mon meal was ſufficient to ſuffice fix perſons; but this V 


gluttony, but of the real, 


by no means the effect of ſtudied 
unforced call of nature, 
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three 
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three hours after, the troops were diſembarked ; 11 the commodore about nine o'clock, a general en- 
but by ſickneſs, and the loſs of the Begon and] gagement enſued, In about an hour and a half, 
Amaranthe, they were reduced to about fix hun- all the French ſhips ſtruck their colours. In this 
dred men. action the French loſt about three hundred men, 

While they were bringing the fleet to anchor, among whom was the gallant Thurot, whoſe hu- 
they were deſcried by the people on ſhore, who manity was equal to his valour. He was unfor- 
ſuſpecting them to be enemies, the troops were im- tunately ſhot after he had given orders for ſtrik- 
mediately aſſembled, orders were ſent to the caſtle || ing his flag, and two of his men were killed at 
for both guards to be continued under arms, and || the ſtaff, while they were endeavouring to carry 
to double the number of centinels over the French || this order into execution. TY 
priſoners. Lieutenant Hall, at the head of a re- The Engliſh had only five men killed and thirty- 
connoitering party, took poſt on a riſing ground, one wounded. The French ſhips, which had ſuf- 
whence he perceived eight boats landing armed || fered conſiderable damage in their maſts and rig- 
men; and therefore he ordered his non-commiſ- ging, were brought by captain Elliot into Ram- 
ſioned officers and men, to be particularly careful || ſay-bay, in the Iſle of Man. . 15 
they did not get round them, by paſſing along the The public attention was now entirely engroſſed 
foot of the hill. He then went to the town, and || by the trial of lord George Sackville, for diſobe- 

| having informed lieutenant-colonel Jennings of dience to the orders of prince Ferdinand, at the 
the diſcovery he had made, and the meaſures he battle of Minden. In order to invalidate the 
had taken, the colonel, who was with the troops || charge, the priſoner made a moſt ingenious and 
upon the parade, ordered the gates and the ave-|| elaborate defence; but the exiſtence of the facts 
nues of the town to be defended by detachments || upon which it was founded, was poſitively denied 
from the main body of the forces. Il by the depoſitions of colonel Sloper, colonel Li- 

By this time Thurot's people were in full || gonier, and captain Winſchingrode. Having ex- 
march, and three or four huſſars, mounted on|| amined the witneſſes, and heard the defence, the 
horſes, which they had ſeized after landing, at-|| court-martial pronounced judgment in the follow- 
tempted to enter the gates ; they retreated on the ing words : | 
firſt fire, but were in a ſhort time ſupported by The court, upon due conſideration of the 
parties of foot, who attacked both the north and || whole matter before them, is of opinion, that 

Scotch gates, and the walls of lord Donnegall's [| © lord George Sackville is guilty of having diſ- 
arden, but theſe were ſeveral times repulſed. |] © obeyed the orders of prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
Before the gates of the caſtle were ſhut, the ene-|| ** wick, whom he was by his commiſfion and 
my appeared in the market-place, and finding the || © inſtructions directed to obey as commander in 
fire of the defendants ſlacken, which was in con-“ chief, according to the rules of war; and it is 
ſequence of their ammunition being nearly ex-“ the farther opinion of the court, that the ſaid 
hauſted, they attacked the gates, and forced an || lord George is, and he is hereby adjudged unfit 
entrance into the town. Lieutenant-colonel Jen-|| © to ſerve his majeſty, in any military capacity 
nings, lord Wallingford, captain Bland, lieute- “ whatſoever,” | 8 | 
nant Ellis, with ſome other gentlemen, and about || This ſentence was confirmed by the king, who 
fifty private ſoldiers, ſtill made a reſolute and | alſo ſignified his pleaſure, that it ſhould be given 
againſt the enemy, and prevented their advancing. || out in public orders, in every part of the globe 

Their ammunition being at length expended, a where Engliſh troops happened to be, that nei- 
parley was agreed on; the conſequence of which || ther high birth nor great employments can ſhelter 
was, a ſurrender on the following conditions: || offences of ſuch magnitude; and that officers be- 
That the troops ſhould march out with all the ho- || ing convinced they are ſubject to cenſure, much 
nours of war, and the officers be on their parole || worſe than death to thoſe who are not loſt to 
in Ireland; that an equal number of priſoners || all ſenſe of honour, may avoid the fatal conſe- 
thould be ſent to France within one month, or as || quences ariſing from a diſobedience of orders. 

bon as ſhips could be got ready for that purpoſe; || His majeſty, being in council, ordered the name 
that the caſtle of Carrickfergus ſhould not be de- || of lord George Sackville to be ſtruck out of the 
moliſhed, nor any of the ſtores taken out of it, || iſt of privy-counſellors. There are many who 
and that the town and country of Carrickfergus || {t1}] believe, and perhaps with reaſon, that this 
ſould not be plundered nor burnt, on condition || unfortunate general did not merit the ſeverity he 
that the French troops were furniſhed with neceſ- || experienced. 3 
ſary proviſions by the mayor and corporation. This year was remarkable for the trial and exe- 
But as the magiſtrates of the place were not pune- ¶ cution of earl Ferrers, who ſuffered by the hands 
tual in the performance of their part of the laſt || of the common hangman. Thoſe who were 
article, the enemy plundered the town, and threw || among the warmeſt of his lordſhip's friends, plead- 
all the powder they found into the ſea. , ed that he was ſubject to fits of inſanity ; and it 
The lord lieutenant of Ireland had, in the || is not improbable, that this was the caſe; ſince it 
mean time, tranſmitted advice to captain Elliot, || otherwiſe appears impoſhble, to account for the 
of his majeſty's ſhip olus, of thirty guns and || perpetration of a deed for which nothing like a 
wo hundred and ten men, who was ſtationed at || provocation could have been given. Mr. Johnſon 
inſale, that three French ſhips had appeared off || was ſteward to his lordſhip, and had been in the 
arrickfergus, In conſequence of this intelli- || family from his youth. The earl conceived an 
gende, captain Elliot failed, with the Pallas and || opinion, that Johnſon had combined with certain 
Brilliant, two frigates of thirty-ſix guns each, in || truſtees, to diſappoint him of a contract for cer- 
Queſt of the enemy. In the evening of the twen-|| tain coal-mines : and having appointed him to 
ty-fixth of February, he made the port of Car- come tohis ſeat at a particular hour, he ordered 
ickfergus, but the wind being unfavourable, he him to kneel down, when he ſhot him with a piſ- 
as unable to get in. On the twenty-eighth he ||tol, the ball of which entered his body, and be- 
bot fight of the enemy; and coming along-fide || cafioned his death. 
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For this offence lord Ferrers was brought to his 


trial before the houſe of peers, When the lord- 


keeper Henley acted as high-ſteward. After a 
ſolemn trial, he was adjudged guilty, remanded 
to the Tower, and ordered to be hanged on the 
Monday after conviction, at the common place 
of execution, and his body to be diſſected and 
anatomized; but the lords reſpited his ſentence 
for a month, in order to allow him time to ſettle 
his affairs. ee FA | 
The ſentence of execution in the common man- 
ner was extremely ſhocking to his lordſhip ; but 
from the period of paſſing ſentence to that of his 
death, he behaved with great decorum and regu- 
Hrity : but he petitioned to be beheaded within 
the Tower ; which 'indulgence was refuſed, in 
conſequence of the enormity of the crime. | 
In conſequence of a writ under the great ſeal 
of England, directed to the lieutenant of the 


Tower, the ſheriffs attended at the Tower-gate, 
of the fifth of May, and 
conducted the malefactor to Tyburn, amidſt a 


at nine in the morning 


concourſe of people almoſt beyond conception. 
On arriving at the place of execution, his lord- 
ſhip exprefled a with to take leave of a lady who 
waited in a catriage near the ſpot ; but this he de- 
<lined, on the repreſentation of the ſheriff}, that 
the interview might diſcompoſe him in his laſt 


moments. ö 


His lordſhip was conveyed in his own landeau, 
and executed in a ſuit of white and filver, which 
he had worn on the day of his marriage. He 
would not join with the chaplain of the Tower in 


the uſual devotions; but he repeated the Lord's 


Prayer, which he ſaid he had always conſidered as 
a fine compoſition, and added theſe words, O 
26 God forgive me all my errors - pardon all my 


<« fins.” A ſort of ſcaffold had been erected under | 
the gallows, on which was raiſed a ſmall ſtage, 
which he aſcended, and which was ſtruck on a 
fignal given, and the ſentence of the law carried 


into full execution ; after which the body was 
carried to Surgeons-hall, and two days afterwards 
privately interred “. 0 

Since the commencement of this year, the only 
important injury ſuſtained by the navy of Great- 
Britain, was the loſs of the Ramillies, a magnifi- 
cent man of war of the ſecond rate, belonging 
to the ſquadron ſent to the coaſt of France, under 
the command of admiral Boſcawen, in order to 


watch the motions of the French, and annoy their | 


commerce. 
In the beginning of February, the admiral was 


obliged to return to Plymouth by the ſtreſs of wea- |} 


ther, in the neighbourhood of which port he ar- 
rived after encountering many and great difhcul- 
ties; but the Ramillies overſhot the entrance of 
the Sound, and being embayed near a point called 


the Bolt-head, about four leagues up the channel, 


all her cables gave way, and ſhe was daſhed to 
pieces among the rocks. All her officers and men, 
amounting to ſeven hundred, periſhed, excepting 
only one midſhipman and twenty-five mariners 
who ſaved their lives by leaping upon the rocks, 
as the hull was thrown forwards, and raiſed up by 
the ſucceeding billows. | 


* 1 2 


* 
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* At this period, a paragraph appeared in ſome of the pa- 


pers, intimating, that a peer had ſuffered at the common 


place of execution, to the diſgrace of nobility, and the 
«« triumph of the mob!” For God's fake what is there, 


| 
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In the courſe of this year, ſeveral occurrences 
worthy particular notice took place in America. 
The firft alarm was cauſed by an attempt of the 


ty's agent and ſuperintendant of . trade to the 
ſouthern Indians, at a conference held with the 
Creek Indians in the month of September. About 
fix in the morning, While Mr. Atkins was in full 
conference with the Creek Indians, on the ſub. 
ject of trade, an Indian, called the Tobacco-eater. 
ſtruck him on the head with a tomahawk; "chi 
finding he had not killed him as he intended, he 
aimed a ſecond blow, which fell upon the gen- 
tleman's hand; and then a third, which was re. 
ceived by his clerk, who by this means providen. 
tially ſayed the life of his maſter. „ 


trated by the Cherokees, having greatly alarmed 
the Engliſh of the ſouthern colonies, application 
for affiltance was made to general Amberſt, com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's forces in Ame. 
rica, The general immediately diſpatched twelye 
hundred choſen men to South Carolina, under the 
command of colonel Montgomery, brother to the 
earl of Eglington, an officer of approved valour, 
Immediately after his arrival at Charles. Town, 
he proceeded to Twelve-mile- river, which in the 
beginning of the month of June, he paſſed with- 
out oppoſition. ned Uo 4. 

From Twelve-mile- river he proceeded by forced 
marches to the neighbourhood of the Indian town 
called Little Keowec, where he encamped in an 
advantageous ſituation. Leaving the tents ſtand- 
ing, with a ſufficient guard to defend the camp 
and waggons, he reſolved to attack the enemy by 


| furprize; and therefore he marched through the 


woods to the Cherokee town called Eſtatoe, and 
in this route detached a-body of light horſe and 
infantry to deſtroy the village of Little Keowee, 
This detachment was received with a ſmart fire, 
but the men ruſhed into the town with their bayo- 


nets fixed, and put all who oppoſed them to in- 
ſtant death. 


their rout towards Eſtatoe, where they arrived in 
the morning, about half an hour after the place 
had been abandoned. Some few Indians, who 
had not time to eſcape, were put to death, and 
the town, compoſed of two hundred houſes, plen- 
tifully ſtored with proviſions, ammunition, and 
all the neceſſaries of life, was deſtroyed, after be- 
ing plundered of every article worth preſerving. 


© thought proper to make ſome examples of ſe- 
& yerity ; and the ſoldiers became obdurate, when 
ee they found in one of the Indian. towns the 
ce body of an Engliſhman, whom they had ſcalp- 


ein the ſpace of a few hours he deſtroyed Sugi!- 
« town, and every village and houſe in the lower 
ec nation. All the men that were taken ſuffered 
66 immediate death, but the greateſt part of the 
“ nation had eſcaped with the utmoſt precipita- 
e tion. In many houſes the beds were yet warm, 
« and the tables ſpread with victuals; and while 


| * 4 ' x — 


what can there be in nobility, that ſhould exempt it fr 
the moſt ignominious puniſhment in caſe of the perpetratioh 
of the moſt enormous crimes. Thinking people applaud 


: 


George II. in refuſing all favour to lord Ferrers, te the 


Indians upon the life of Mr. Atkins, his majeſ« 


The cruelties and other miſchiefs daily perpe- 


The main body, in the mean time, continued 


In order to intimidate thoſe ſayages, it was | 


« ed that very morning. Colonel Montgomery | 
* proſecuted his devaſtation with great rapidity ; 


re 


( 
c 
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{ 


( 


| 
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—. 


ed to Fort Prince George, with about forty cap- 


to retire to a ſwamp ; but after a ſlight oppofi- 
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« the houſes were burning, they heard the explo- 
« ſion of many guns, which the inhabitants had 
« left loaded“ .“ 

_ Having executed vengeance upon the perfidious 
Cherokees, at the expence of only five or fix men 
killed and wounded, colonel Montgomery return- 


tive Indian women and children. Two of the In- 
dian warriors were ſet at liberty, and deſired to 
inform their nation, that though they were yet 
ſubject to the power of the Engliſh, they might 
ſtill, by making proper ſubmiſhon, ſecure to them- 
ſelves the bleffings of peace. 

The proceedings of his countrymen being dif- 
approved by the chief called Attakullakulla, or 
the Little Carpenter, who had ſigned the laſt trea- 
ty, and had done many friendly offices to the 
Engliſh fince the renewal of the war, he was in- 
formed that he might come down with ſome other 
chiefs, to treat of an accommodation, which, 
upon his account, the Engliſh would condeſcend 
to negociate with the Cherokees; but that the 
negociation muſt be commenced in a few days, 
otherwiſe all the towns in the upper nation would 
be ravaged and deſtroyed. 

Theſe intimations failing of their defired effect, 
colonel! Montgomery reſolved to make a ſecond 
irruption into the middle ſettlements of the Che- 
rokees, and on the twenty- fourth of June he be- 

an his march. On the twenty-ſeventh, captain 
Morriſon, of the advanced party, was killed by a 
ſhot from the thickets from whence the fire be- 
came ſo annoying, that his men gave way. Not- 
withſtanding the fire from the wood, the grena- 
diers and light infantry continued to adyance, un- 
til from an eminence they diſcovered a body of 
the enemy, whom they attacked and compelled 


tion, they fled from this place, upon the approach 
of the reſt of the troops. 5 
At length, the forces arrived at the town of 
Etchowee, which they found entirely deſerted, 
the inhabitants having taken with them every ar- 
ticle capable of, or worth, removal. Leaving this 
place, the colonel purſued his route for two days 
without interruption; but he was afterwards fre- 
quently expoſed to ſtraggling fires from the woods, 
though the parties of the enemy, who thus annoy- 
ed him, were put to flight as often as they ap- 
peared. He arrived at Fort Prince George in the 
beginning of July, about ſeventy of his men hav- 
ing been killed and wounded in this expedition. 
In order to revenge themſelves for the calami- 
ties they had ſuſtained, a conſiderable number of 
Cherokees aſſembled, and formed the blockade 
of Fort Loudon, a ſmall fortification near the 


confines of Virginia, defended by an inconfide- | 


rable garriſon, and ſcantily ſupplied with provi- 
ſions and other neceſſaries. 
long ſiege, and being reduced to the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs, captain Demere the commander, ſummon- 
ed a council of war, to deliberate on their preſent 
ſituation; and the unanimous opinion of the coun- 
eil was, that as a longer defence would be im- 
practicable, it would be prudent to accept an ho- 
nourable capitulation; and in conſequence here- 
of, captain Stuart was appointed to treat with the 
warriors reſpecting the conditions of ſurrender. 


— 


What a dreadful picture * this exhibit of the horrors 
war! One would be induced to think, that from reading 


— 


Having ſuſtained a | 


; 
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This officer being inveſted with full powers to ne- 
gociate with the Indians, he obtained a capitula- 


tion, whereby the garriſon was permitted to retire. 


In conſequence of the above agreement, the 
garriſon evacuated the fort, and the troops had 
marched about ſeven miles on their return to Ca- 
rolina, when they were ſurprized by a large body 
of Indians, who cruelly maſſacred all the officers 
except captain Stuart, and put five and twenty of 
the ſoldiers to death ; the reſt of the troops were 
made priſoners, and diſtributed among the dif- 
ferent towns and villages of the nation, | 

Attakullakulla, or the Little Carpenter, gene- 
rouſly interceded for the life of captain Stuart; 
and having ranſomed him at the price of all he 
could command, conducted him ſafe to Holſton 
river, where he tound major Lewis had advanced 
with a body of Virginians. | 

Their ſucceſs at Fort Loudon encouraged the 
ſavages to undertake the ſiege of Ninety-fix, and 
the other ſmall fortifications ; but on the approach 
of a body of provincials they retired. 
During the above tranſactions in the ſouthern 
colonies of America, the military operations in 
the northern parts were carried on with 'great vi- 
gour. The garriſon of Quebec, under the com- 
mand of brigadier Murray, had greatly ſuffered 
from the ſeverity of the winter, and the want of 
freſh proviſions and vegetables. Before the end 
of April, near two thouſand ſoldiers were ſo af- 
flicted with the ſcurvy, as to be unfit for ſervice, 
and about one thouſand had died of the ſame diſ- 
order, While in this fituation, Mr. Murray re- 
ceived information, that the French commander, 
the chevalier Levit, was aſſembling his troops, 
who had been cantoned in the neighbourhood of 
Montreal ; and that he had formed a reſolution of 
laying fiege to Quebec, as ſoon as the river St. 
Lawrence ſhould be ſufficiently clear of ice, to 
enable him to employ his ſhipping to advantage. 

The brigadier had projected a proper plan of 
defence, but the earth was rendered ſo impene- 
trable by the froſt, that it could not be carried 
into execution. On the night of the twenty- ſixth, 
he received intelligence, that the enemy had land- 
ed at Point au Tremble, their force confiſting of 
ten thouſand men, and five hundred ſavages ; and 
in conſequence of this, he ordered all the bridges 
over the river Caprouge to be deſtroyed, ſecured 
the landing-places of Sylleri and the Foulon, and 
marching the next day with a ſtrong detachment, 
and two field pieces, took poſſeſſion of an advan- 
tageous ſituation, and defeated the ſcheme which 
the French commander had formed for cutting 
off the poſts which had been eftabliſhed by the 
Engliſh, | 

Brigadier Murray now returned to Quebec, 
having ſuſtained little or no loſs, though his rear 
was much harraſſed by the enemy: he reſolved to 
hazard an engagement, and in caſe of failure, to 
defend the place to the laſt extremity, and then 
retire to the iſle of Orleans or Coudes, and there 
wait for reinforcements, 5 

On the twenty-eighth of April, he marched 
out early in the morning, and formed his ſmall 
army, conſiſting of only three thouſand men, in 
order of battle, upon the heights. The right bri- 
gade, commanded by colonel Burton, confifted of 


* 88 * 
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lifting the arm againſt each other, and that all the world 
would be harmony and peace; but melancholy and repeated 


counts of this kind, men would be tempted to forſwear 


* — 


experience prove, that war and humanity are 
the 
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the regiments of Amherſt, Anſtruther, and Webb Fi 
and the corps de reſerve was formed bythe ſecond 


| battalion of Americans; the right flank was co- 


vered by. major Dalling's corps of light infantry, 
and the left by captain Huzzen's company of 


rangers, and one hundred volunteers, under the 


command of captain Donald Macdonald; and two 
field pieces were appointed for each battalion. 
Having reconnoitered the enemy, Mr. Murray 
perceived that their van had taken poſſeſſion of 
the riſing ground, about three quarters of a mile 
from his front, but that the army was on their 
march in one column. Reſolving to attack them 
before they could have time to form, he advanced 
with great expedition and regularity. 'The van of 
the enemy's army conſiſted of ten companies of 


| 1 two of volunteers, and four hundred 


avages; their center was compoſed of eight bat- 
talions formed in four columns, with ſome bodies 
of Canadians; their rear was compoſed of two 
battalions, and ſome Canadians. in the flanks; 


and the reſerve was formed by two thouſand Ca- 


nadians; and the whole number of their troops 
amounted to twelve thouſand. Major Dalling 
bravely diſpoſſeſſed their grenadiers of a houſe and 
windmill, which they occupied for the purpoſe of 
covering their left flank ; and in this attack, the 
major and ſome of his officers were wounded : 
but, notwithſtanding this, the light infantry pur- 
ſued the fugitives to a corps which was formed to 
ſuſtain them; the purſuers then halted, and diſ- 
perſed along the front of the right, a circumſtance 
which prevented that wing from taking advantage 
of the firſt impreſſion they had made on the left 
of the enemy. The light infantry being ordered 
to regain the flank, in attempting this motion, 
they were charged with great fury, and thrown 
into diſorder : after this they retired to the rear, 
being ſo galled, that they could not be again 
brought up during the whole action. Otway's re- 
giment was ordered to advance from the body of 
reſerve,” and ſuſtain the right wing, to penetrate 
which the enemy had twice attempted without 


„ 


n the interim, the left brigade of the Britiſh 
forces was employed to great advantage : it had 
diſpoſſeſſed the French of two redoubts, and, with 
aſtoniſhing courage, had ſuſtained the whole ef- 
forts of the enemy, till overpowered by ſuperio- 
rity of numbers. The French now attacked 


e with great impetuoſity, and at length a freſh 
4 column of the regiment of Roufillon, pene- 


« trating the left wing of the Britiſh army, it-gave 
« way: the diſorder was ſoon communicated to 
* the right, ſo that after a very obſtinate diſpute, 
« which laſted an hour and a half, brigadier 
Murray was obliged to quit the field, with the 
« loſs of the greateſt part of his artillery, and 
< above a thouſand men killed and wounded.” “? 
Mr. Murray having retreated within the walls 
of Quebec, made ſuch diſpoſitions as he thought 
would tend to the effectual defence of the place; 
he contrived ſome out-works, and planted the 
ramparts with one hundred and thirty-two pieces 
of cannon, moſt of which he cauſed to be dragged 
thither by the ſoldiers. | 
The enemy cannonaded the place with grea 
ſpirit on the firſt day of the fiege ; but on the ſe- 
cond, their batteries were almoſt ſilenced by the 
ſaperior fire of the garriſon; notwithſtanding 
which, Quebec might have reverted to its former 
owners, but that an Engliſh ſquadron arrived in 
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the river, previous to a French fleet which ways 
deſtined to the ſame place. 

6 Lord Colville had failed from Halifax with 
e the fleet under his command, on the wile : 
ſecond of April; but was retarded in his paſſage 

by great ſhoals of ice which floated down the 
river, thick togs, and contrary winds, Com. 
„ modore Swanton, who had failed from England 
« with a ſmall reinforcement, arrived about the 

beginning of May at the Hle of Bee, in the 
river St. Lawrence ; where, with two ſhips, he 
% propoſed to wait for the reſt of the ſquadron 
* which had ſeparated from him in his paffage; 
<< but one of theſe, the Loweſtoffe, had entered 
«© the harbour of Quebec on the ninth of May, 
“ and informed the governor, that the ſquadron 
“ was arrived in the river.” . 

Upon receiving intelligence that Quebee was 
beſieged, commodore Swanton ſailed up the river 
with all poſſible expedition, and landed at Point 
Levi in the evening of the fifteenth. Upon the 
brigadier expreſſing an earneſt defire, that the 
French ſquadron above town might be removed, 
the commodore ordered captain Schomberg, of 
the Diana, and captain Deane of the Loweſtoffe, 
to ſlip their cables early the next morning, and at- 
tack the enemy's fleet, eonfiſting of two frigates, 
two armed ſhips, and a large number of {ſmaller 
veſſels. They were no ſooner in motion, than 
the French ſhips bore away in the utmoſt confu- 
ſion. One of the trigates was driven on the rocks 
above Cape Diamond, the other went on ſhore at 
Point au Tremble, where ſhe was burnt, and all 
the other veſſels were either captured or deſtroyed. 

Having received information of the arrival of 
a powerful Engliſh fleet in the river St. Lawrence, 
and being greatly intimidated by the above dil- 
aſter, the enemy, on the following night, raiſed 
the ſiege of Quebec, and retired with ſo much 
precipitancy, that they left their proviſions, im- - 
plements, and artillery, to be ſeized by the Eng- 
liſh. Governor Murray was no ſooner apprized 
of the retreat of the enemy, than he marched out 
of Quebec at the head of his troops, in hopes of 
harraſſing the rear of the enemy; but he was dil- 
appointed, they having paſſed the river Caprouge. . 
The governor, however, took ſome priſoners, a 
large quantity of baggage, and all the implements 
with which the French had proſecuted the fiege. 

The French having thus failed in their attempt 
againſt Quebec, they now empleyed their atten- 
tion in concerting meaſures for the preſervation of 
Montreal, againſt which the army under general 
Amherſt was deſtined to act: but, notwithſtand- 
ing all their endeavours, on the ſeventh of Sep- 
tember general Amberſt took full poſſeffion of 
Montreal, and thereby compleated the conquel! 
of Canada, By this conqueſt, one of the molt 
important ever atchieved by the Britiſh arms, the 
Engliſh colonies in America were ſecured from all 
the dangers to which they were before expoſed; 
the American poſſeſſions of France were reduced 
to a ſmall tract on the weſt of the Miſſiſſipipi; the 
French intereſt among the ſavage Indians was ex- 
tinguiſned, and the Indian fur trade became veſted 
in the hands of the Engliſh. 

In the courſe of theſe operations in America, 
general Amherſt exhibited proofs of the moſt con- 
ſummate prudence and keen penetration, joined 
to the mott undaunted bravery, and an equal ſhare 
of humanity. The ſubordinate commanders hap- 
pily correſponded with the maxims af the =o ; 

| | and, 
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ind, in ſhort, the whole body of the troops ex- 
erted themſelves in the common cauſe, as if they 
were inſpired by one ſoul. By a mode of addreſs 
eculiar to himſelf, Sir William Johnſon allayed 
the ferocity of the moſt ſavage of the Indian tribes 
ſo effectually, that during the whole of this expedi- 
tion, hot a fingle act of barbarity was committed. 
Thus was a compleat conqueſt obtained over an ex- 
tenſive country with very little effuſion of human 
blood. h bode 
This year was not remarkable for any import- 
ant naval atchievement ; but the fleets of Eng- 


land ſuſtained conſiderable, damage from tempel- | 


tuous weather. The Conqueror, a new ſhip of 
the line, was loſt in the channel, off the iſland of 
St. Nicholas, but the crew and guns were ſaved; 
and the Lime, of twenty guns, foundered in the 
Cate-Gate, in Norway, where fifty of the mari- 
ners periſhed. | th 4 
On the twenty-fifth of October, the nation ſuſ- 
tained a great loſs in the death of king George II. 
who expired at his palace at Kenfington, in the 
| ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age, and the thirty- 
fourth of his reign. As uſual, his majeſty roſe 
at an early hour, and having breakfaſted upon 
chocolate, enquired about the wind, being impa- 
tient for the arrival of news by the foreign mails; 
he then opened the window, and having obſerved 
that the weather was fine, ſaid he would walk in 
the garden, Very ſoon after, being alone in his 
apartment, he fell on the floor: his attendants 
being alarmed by the noiſe, they haſtened into the 
chamber, and his majeſty being lifted upon the 
bed, in a faint tremulous tone, he deſired to ſee 


the princeſs Amelia; but before her royal high- 


neſs could- reach the chamber, the king expired. 
An attempt was made to bleed his majeſty, but 
without effect. Upon opening the body it appear- 
ed, that the right ventricle of the heart had burſt, 
and a great quantity of blood being diſcharged 
through the aperture into the ſurrounding peri- 


cardium, almoſt inſtantaneous death was the con- 


ſequence. | 

In perſon, George II. was well-formed and up- 
right, but rather lower than the middle ſtature 
he was of a fair complexion ; his noſe was high, 
and his eyes were remarkably prominent. He is 
laid to have been of an impetuous temper ; but 
though this might have influenced his private 
behaviour, it had no effect upon his public con- 
duct; and in no inſtance precipitated him into 
meaſures injurious to the intereſts of his country, 

which with unremitting aſſiduity, he endeavoured 
to promote on all occaſions. He fulfilled all his 
promiſes with the moſt rigid punctuality ; and, 
an inveterate enemy to all kind of deceit and du- 
plicity, he diſcouraged the practice of thoſe vices 
n others, He ſeldom changed his ſervants, and 
never without cauſe 3 moſt of his domeſtics died 
in the ſervice of, or grew old under the auſpices 
ot, their royal employer. 
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Whatever of juſticè there may be in this picture, it is 
«an, that George II. died immenſely rich: a circumſtance 
not much to the credit of a king. | 
* By queen Caroline, George II. had two ſons and five 

Wolters, who arrived at years of maturity, viz. Frederick, 
te prince of Wales, father to the preſent king; William; 
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In order to form a juſt opinion of the characters 
of princes, it is neceſſary that the opinions of dif- 
terent writers ſhould be given: one of our hiſto- 
rians ſays of George the Second, * It is apparent 
&* from his conduct, that his judgment was ſolid 
* and comprehenſive ; but his parts were not of 


| *© the lively, the brilliant caſt, He was well 


«© {killed in the intricacies of political knowledge, 


© and had a clear idea of the intereſts of the ſe- 


ce 


«© veral powers of Europe.” 

Another writer ſays, © On whatever fide we 
* look on his character, we ſhall find ample mat- 
be ter for juſt and unſuſpected praiſe. None of 
** his predeceſſors on the throne of England, lived 
* to ſo great an age, or enjoyed longer felicity. 

His ſubje&s were ſtill improving under him, 

in commerce and arts; and his own economy 
* ſet a prudent example to the nation, which, 
© however, they did not follow. He was, in his 
temper, ſudden and violent ; but this, though 
it influenced his conduct, made no change in 
his behaviour, which was generally guided by 
reaſon. He was plain and direct in his inten- 
tions, true to his word, ſteady in his favour 
and protection to his ſervants, not parting even 
with his miniſters till compelled to it by the 
violence of faction. In ſhort, through the 
whole of his life, he appeared rather to hve for 
{ the cultivation of uſeful virtues, than ſplendid 
ones; and fatisfied with being good, left others 
5 their unenvied greatneſs.” . | 

The laſt picture is evidently drawn by the pen 
of a panegyriſt : let us now attend to what is ſaid 
by one who cannot be ſuſpected of flattery, and 
who, ſpeaking of this king, ſays, “ As to the ex- 
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tent of his underſtanding, or the ſplendour of 


e his virtue, we rather with for opportunities of 


praiſe, than undertake the taſk ourſelves. His 
public character was marked with a predilec- 
tion for his native country, and to that he ſa- 
crificed all other conſiderations: He was not 
only unlearned himſelf, but he deſpiſed learn- 
ing in others; and though genius might have 
flouriſhed in his reign, yet he neither promoted 
it by his influence or example. His frugality 
bordered upon avarice, and he hoarded not for 
his ſubje&s but for himſelf v. He was re- 
* markable for no one great vittue; and was 
known to practiſe ſeveral of the meaner 
6c vices.” | | 55 
It is not for us to determine, which of the above 
characters is juſt, or whether they are not all ſo 
in ſome degree: it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that, contrary to what happens to moſt old kings, 
he experienced the love of his ſubjects in the 
higheſt degree, at the lateſt period of his life, 
and died at the period when the fame of his vic- 
tories, and the wiſdom of his government, were 
equal ſubjects of univerſal admiration +; 
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late duke of Cumberland; Anne, the princeſs royal, married 


to the late prince of Orange, and mother to the preſent 
ſtadtholder; Mary, landgravine of Heſſe-Caſſel; Louiſa, 
late queen of Denmark; and, Amelia and Caroline, who 


* 


vivor, 1780: 


were never married. The princeſs Amelia is the only ſur 
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From the Acceſſion of GEORGE III. to the Meeting of Parliament 
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third. year of his age when he ſucceeded 
do the-throne. Mr. Pitt, ſecretary of 
fate, repaired to Kew, and announced the death of 
the late king: to the new ſovereign. The lords of | 
the privy-council immediately aſſembled at Carle- 
ron Nui, and on the following day the young king 
was proclaimed in the uſual manner, at.the accul-. 
tomed places.: The young monarch met the coun- | 
cil at. Carleton-houſe, and addreſſed them in a | 
ſpeech, importing his reſolution to-proſecute thoſe || 
meaſures which had been planned during the late 
reign a circumſtance that afforded great fatif- | 
faction to many perſons, who were apprehenfive of 
a change in the ſyſtem of government. 
This being done, the king took and figned the 
oath reſpecting the ſecurity of the church of Scot- | 
land, of which he ſubſcribed two inſtruments, one 
of which was ordered to remain among the re- 
cords of the council, and the other ſent to Scot- 
land, to be lodged in the public regiſter of that 
Kingdom. The parliament was now called toge- 
ther, and the members being ſworn, the peers be- 
fore the lord-keeper of the great-ſeal, and the 
commons before the duke of Rutland, lord ſtew 
ard, they immediately adjourned *. + 4 
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he king im council now cauſed a proclamation 
to be iſſued, * requiring all perſons who were of 
* authority or government to proceed in the exe- 


e cution of their reſpective offices :” and another 
proclamation was pubhſhed, © for the encourage- || 
“ ment of piety and virtue, and the puniſhment || 


„ of vice, profaneneſs, and immorality.” The 
people in general formed a very advantageous idea 
of their young ſovereign, and addrefles were pre- 


ſented from every part of the kingdom, expreſſive 


of their loyal and zealous affection and regard +. 


On the cighteenth of November, both houſes |] 
of parliament met, when the king made a ſpeech, || 


which was greatly applauded, in which he menti- 


oned © the juſt concern he felt for the loſs of the 
c 


« called to the government; his reliance on the 


the peculiar glory of his having been born and 
educated in this country, and his title to the 
name of Briton; aſſurances of his inviolable 
attachment to the civil and religious liberties of 
his ſubjects, and his fixed purpoſe to encourage 
& the practice of religion and virtue; his peculiar 


51 


»The lord mayor and aldermen of London waited on the 
king, with compliments of condolence and congratulation; 
and directions were given for the funeral of the late king. 

+ On the evening of the tenth of November, the body of 
the late king was removed from Kenſington to the prince's“ 
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{ E ORGE the Third was in the twenty- | 


late king; the critical time in which he was || 
cc 


bleſſing of heaven, and their united aſſiſtance; 
| {111 continued, though their warlike 


in Seventeen Hundred and Eighty. 
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&« tiſn arms had been crowned in the different 
quarters of the globe; his reſolution to reward 
the valour of his officers by ſea and land; and 
deſired that they would, in concurrence with 
the king of Pruſſia, proſecute the war with vi- 
gour; with this view he requeſted of the houſe 
of commons the neceſſary ſupplies, and af- 
ſured them of a faithful application, as well as 

regular ceconomy on his part; and concluded 

with reminding them, that the eyes of Europe 
were upon them, and that the ifſue of a war 
of ſuch great importance to themſelves and 
their allies, muſt depend on the vigour, una- 
nimity, and diſpatch of their proceedings,” 
When the king had left the houſe of peers, the 
members of both houſes took the oaths of alle. 
giance, as is cuſtomary at the commencement of 

a reign : and then addreſſes were prepared, ex- 

preſſive of the utmoſt affection, and the pureſt 

loyalty. | | | 

A motion being made in the houſe of commons 

for granting a ſupply to the king, they voted 
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| * for the ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold, 


cc 


and of the dignity of the crown, during bis 
life, ſuch a revenue, as, together with the an- 
nuities payable by virtue of any act of parlia- 
ment made in the reign of the late king, of 
the hereditary civil liſt revenue, ſhould amount 
to the yearly ſum of eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, to commence from the demiſe of his 
late majeſty ;, to be charged upon, and made 
payable out of, the aggregate fund. At the 
ſame time they reſolved, that the ſeveral reve- 
* nues payable to his late majeſty, during his 
life, other than ſuch payments as were charged 
and iſſuing out of the aggregate fund, ſhould 
be granted and continued to his preſent majeſty 
during his life; and the produce of the ſaid re- 
venues, together with the ſaid hereditary reve- 
nues, which were appointed towards the ſup- 
port of the late king's houſhold, ſhould be, 
during the ſaid term, added to and conſolidated 
with the aggregate fund.” 1 
The animoſity of the powers at war 
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operations grew confiderably weaker, and con- 
ſiſted of little elſe than ſkirmiſhes, and trivial en- 


gagements. Thus languid was the ſtate of the 
war, when the cabinet was full of buſineſs, and 
negociation engaged the attention of the miniſtry» 
* ſatisfaE&tion in the ſucceſſes with which the Bri- || De 


clarations having been ſigned at Paris, and 
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chamber, where it lay in ate till next day, when it was in. 


terred with great funeral pomp, in the royal vault in — 
chapel of Henry VII. the duke of Cumberland being chu 
mourner on that ſolemn occaſion, 
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delivered at London on the thirty - firſt of March, on 


the part of the courts of France, Vienna, Peterſ- 


burgh, Sweden, and Poland; the counter-declara- 


tion of Great-Britain and Pruſſia made its appear- 
ance on the third of April; and Augſburg, from 
its convenient ſituation for the ſeveral belligerent 
owers, was appointed as the place in which the 
congreſs ſhould be held. : 
The plenipotentiaries on the part of the Britiſh 
court were lord Egremont, lord Stormont, then 
ambaſſador in Poland; and 
bafſador to the States of Holland; and the count 
de Choiſeul was appointed on, the part of the court 
of France. The attention of the public was now 
diverted from ſcenes of horror, to the contempla- 
tion of thoſe fairer ſcenes of magnificence which 
were expected, in conſequence of the congreſs which 
had been appointed. | | 
In order to render the negociation as unembar- 
raſſed as poſſible, it was unanimouſly agreed, that 
not any but the principal parties and their allies, 
ſhould be admitted to the treaty. * As the Ger- 
« man war was referred to the treaty of Augſ- 
« burg, the great and main object of the general 
« war, the limits of America were ſeparately 
& conſidered at London and Paris. For this pur- 
© poſe, miniſters were mutually ſent from thoſe 
« courts ; M. de Buſſy on the part of France, and 
« Mr. Stanley on that of England.” 3 oh 
This prudence of conducting the negociation, 
gave · riſe to a general and very reaſonable expec- 
tation of a favourable iſſue; but the plan of the 
treaty was more eafily adjuſted than carried into 
effect, No ſooner was the proper quarrel of 
France ſeparated from the general cauſe, than ſhe 


had every diſadvantage in the negociation; and, 


therefore, ſhe ſought a reſource in Spain, who ſhe 
imagined could not remain an humble ſpectator 
of the humiliation of the principal branch of the 
houſe of Bourbon. And thus, in ſhort, all the 
advances which France ſeemingly made towards 
a peace, were but ſo many fteps to a renovation 
of war; and whilſt at London ſhe affected a ſpirit 
of moderation, and an anxious defire of terminat- 
ing the calamities of Europe, at Madrid ſhe pur- 
ſued every meaſure that could operate: towards 
their continuance and increaſe. 


Notwithſtanding there was a much greater de- | 


oree of fincerity on the part of Great-Britain, there 
ſtill exiſted many obſtacles to the negociation. 
The rapid ſucceſſes of the Britiſh arms, had cre- 
ated proportionable expectations in the minds of 
the public, who were averſe to making conceſſions 
to a power, whoſe public proceedings had been 
founded in ambition. On the other hand, the 
miniſtry were ſenſible, from the ſituation of the 
allies in Germany, that though their caſe was in 
the plan ſeparated from the main object in diſpute 
between the courts of France and England, it 
muſt have an influence in the final determination 
of the treaty. 
In this perplexing fituation, between the juſt 
demands of their country, and the natural expec- 
tations of her allies, they judged that the moſt ef- 
fectual way to obviate all difficulties, would be 
to proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour. 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick was, accordingly, 
inveſted with power to carry into effect, the plan 
of operations which he had concerted in the win- 
ter; and another expedition was concerted, the 
object of which was kept profoundly ſecret. 


neral Yorke, am- 


$39 
Before the conclufion of the laſt campaign, the 
French had gained poſſeſſion of Heſſe 
driven the allies from the Lower Rhine, where 
they kept a conſiderable body of troops on that 
fide; on the right they poſſeſſed the town of Got- 
tingen, where they ſtationed a firong garriſon; ſo 
that the allies were ſhut up in this quarter, while 
the Hanoverian dominions were left entirely open 
to the inroads of the enemy. | 

In this exigency, prince Ferdinand, being ap- 
prized of the inconveniencies attending his -fitua- 
tion, and of the advantages the enemy had over 
him, reſolved to act with the utmoſt vigour. He 
appointed three places of rendezvous; which were 
ſituated on the Dymel, the Rhine, and in Saver- 
land; On the ninth of February, his army aſ- 
ſembled, without information of his defigns being 
known by the enemy. On the following day, 
the prince communicated to his general officers; 
the ſeveral diſpoſitions he had: planned. 
The center was led by his ſerene highneſs, who 
advanced into Heſſe, and marching by Zirenberg 
and Durenberg, proceeded towards Caſſel. The 


right and left of the army were at a conſiderable 


diſtance from this body; but they were diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner, as fully to co-operate in the 
general plan. The right was commanded by the 
hereditary prince; who marched by Stadbergen 
in the way to Mengeringhauſen, and having the 
country of Heſſe to the eaſtward, as the alarm was 
to be as ſudden and as widely diffuſed as poſſible, 
he puſhed forward into the heart of the French 
quarters. General Sporcken commanded a corps 
at a greater diſtance to the left, and marching by 
Duderſtadt and Heiligenſtadt, he penetrated into 
Thuringia. | n 

By this ſudden, extenſive, and vigorous attack, 
the French were thrown into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, and compelled to retreat on every ſide. 

The firſt attack was made by the hereditary 
prince, whoſe party was the moſt advanced. He 


made an attempt to ſurprize Fritzlar, which, how- 


ever, proved unſucceſsful. Upon receiving ad- 
vice that the place was in a defenceleſs ſtate; he 
took with him only a ſmall number of troops; 
but the garriſon was prepared to receive him, and 
though he made the attack with great vigour, he 
was repulſed with conſiderable loſs. A ſhort time 
after this diſappointment, field pieces and mor- 
tars were brought before Fritzlar, which, after a 
feeble defence, ſubmitted on honourable conditi- 
ons; and in the place the allies found an exten- 
ſive magazine, plentifully ſtored. The marquis 
of Granby was very ſucceſsful in reducing the 
forts and caſtles in the neighbourhood. The al- 
lied army advanced with great reſolution, and the 
enemy abandoning poſt after poſt, retired almoſt 
to the Maine. As they retreated, they ſet fire to 
their magazines; but the purſuit of the allies was 
made with ſuch avidity, that they ſaved five capi- 
tal ſtores, and thereby their advances were greatly 
promoted, as they obtained plenty of ſubſiſtence 
for their cavalry. 196 

But the grand object of the Engliſh was the re- 
duction of Caſſel, where the enemy had a garriſon 
of ſeventeen battalions, beſides other forces, un- 
der the command of M. de Broglio. Previous to 
the ſiege of this place, it was deemed: neceflary 
to clear the adjacent country of the enemy, and to 
cut off the communications of the garriſons with 


their grand army. 


Therefore, when Broglio had 
been 


; they had 
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been compelled to evacuate Heſſe, and had re- 
tired towards Frankfort, prince Ferdinand ceaſed 
to advance, and formed that part of the army 
which was with him into a chain of cantonments, 
making a front towards the enemy. Thus he 
propoſed to watch the motions of the adverſe ar- 
my, to cover the ſiege of Caſſel, and the blockades 
of Marpurg and Ziengenheim, which he had or- 
dered to be inveſted. The ftege of Caſſel was car- 
ried on by the count of Lippe Schaumberg, a ſove- 
reign prince of the empire, who was eſteemed one 
of the moſt able engineers in Europe. On the firſt 
of March trenches were opened, and it was ex- 
pected that the fortune of the campaign would be 
decided by the iſſue of this expedition; for, in 
eaſe of the reduction of Caflel, it was fuppoſed 
that the inferior places muſt inevitably ſubmit. 
In order to relieve this important place, M. 
de Broglio called in, though with extreme diffi- 
culty, his moſt diftant poſts, embodied his army, 
and uſed his utmoſt efforts to inſpire them with 
new ſpirits, and to introduce among his troops, 


fuch exact order and diſcipline, as would qualify 


them to engage in ſome important enterprize. 
The enemy having three ſtrong poſts in the rear 
of prince Ferdinand, and the grand army uniting 
in his front, he was under the neceſſity of calling 
in general Sporcken's body, which had effected 
his purpoſe, = could be beſt ſpared. 
prince maintained his poſition as long as poſſible, 
and the fiege was proſecuted with as much vigour 
as 2 winter operation, and the ſpirited oppofitio 
of a numerous garriſon could admit. ] 


Having collected his army, mareſchal de Brog- 


lio advanced with all poſſible expedition, and 
cauſed an attaek to be made upon the troops un- 
der the hereditary prince near the village of Stan- 
gerode; in the neighbourhood of Grunberg. The 
attack was made by the enemy's dragoons, and 
the firſt ſhock entirely broke the infantry of the 
allies, conſiſting of nine regiments of Hanoveri- 
ans, Heſſians, and Brunſwickers. Very few were 
ſlain on either ſide, but the French obtained ſeve- 
ral trophies of victory, and took two thouſand 
priſoners. 5 | 
This was 
that, as they could no longer cheriſh the hope 
of maintaining a ſucceſsful oppoſition to the power 
of France, or of keeping poſſeſſion of their ground 
in Heſſe, they retreated behind the Dymel, and 
fell back adjacent to the quarters they poſſeſſed 
previous to engaging in the above undertaking. 
During the above tranſactions on the continent, 
colonel Coote, in conjunction with the Britiſh 
ſquadron under the command of rear-admiral 


Stevens, inveſted and reduced the French ſettle- 


rhent of Pondicherry in the Eaſt-Indies. This 
conqueſt was of the higheſt importance to Great- 
Britain, as it proved the means of annihilatin 

the French intereſt on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
After they had ſuſtained this loſs, the French 
found means to intereſt in their cauſe, a prince 
of the Mogul empire, called Shah Zadda, who 
took the field againft the forces of the Engliſh Eaſt- 


India company, at the head of an army of eighty 


thouſand men. The company's troops were un- 
der the command of major John Carmack, and 
were reinforced by the Suba of Bengal. This 
army confiſted of five hundred Europeans, two 
thouſand five hundred ſeapoys, and twenty thou- 


ſand black troops, with twelve pieces of cannon. 


The | 


ſo ſevere a misfortune to the allies, | 


bay near Lochmaris point. 
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4 
had taken up arms againſt the Suba of B 


The Shah made an effort to join two Rajas, wh 
engal: 
but receiving intelligence ſoon after, der 
had been reduced by the army of England, be 
ſurrendered at diſcretion to the Suba, and engaged 
to ſupport his pretenſtons to the Mogul empire. 
with the affiſtance of the Engliſh company, e 
In the mean time, the negociation for peace 
was carried on at London, but nothing concluſive 
was effected. The Engliſh miniſtry could nor 
 confiftent with the intereſt of their country and 


the general expectations of the people, comply 


with the propoſals made by France; eſpecially at 
a period when a deſign of attacking the coaſt of 
the enemy was in contemplation, from which the 


moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs were entertained, 


O 


The fleet deftined for this expedition ſailed 


F Spithead on the twenty-ninth of March, and 


it was ſoon publicly known, that the place it was 


to act againſt was Belleifle, the moſt extenſive of 


the European iſlands in poſſeſſion of France, 
being between twelve and thirteen leagues in cir- 
cumference. Belleifle has three nominal harbours, 
but each of thele is attended by ſome conſiderable 
defect, being either greatly expoſed, ſhallow, or 
dangerous at the entrance. 

Commodore Keppel had the command of the 
fleet, and general Hodgſon of the land forces. 
On the ſeventh of April they arrived before Belle: 
ifle, and agreed to attempt a landing the follow- 
ing day, on the ſouth-eaſt of the 1fland, in a ſandy 
The attempt was 
made with great reſolution in three places; and a 
{mall body of grenadiers got on ſhore, and form- 
ed themſelves; but not being ſupported, the great- 
eſt part of them were taken priſoners. After ſe- 
veral bold efforts, the reft of the army, finding 
themſelves unable to force the enemy's lines, or 


| make good a landing, retired: | While the Eng- 


liſh were retreating from the ſhore, a hard gale 
ſprung up, whereby ſeveral of the flat-bottomed 
boats were either damaged or deſtroyed, The 
loſs ſuſtained by the 'Engliſh on this occaſion, 
amounted to near five hundred men, killed; wound- 
ed, and taken priſoners, | N 

For a conſiderable time the Engliſh were unable 
to make another attack, on account of the wea- 
ther being extremely tempeſtuous; but at length, 
a ſecond attempt was made at Point Lochmaris. 
During the principal aſſault, two feints were 
made in order to diſtract the enemy; and at the 
ſame time the troops were ordered to direct their 
fire with great care towards the hills, and by their 
ſtrict compliance with this command, a conſider- 
able effect was produced. ,  __ 

Theſe attacks gave brigadier-general Lambert, 
at the head of a ſmall party of men, an oppol- 
tunity of aſcending a very ſteep hill, without mo- 
leſtation. This fal body having gained the 
ſummit, an attack was made upon them by a party 
of three hundred French; but they reſolutely main- 
tained their ground till they were reinforced by 
the reſt of Lambert's corps, preſently after which 
the enemy were routed. | | 

By the twenty-fifth of April, all the forces had 
effected a landing; and the loſs in this daring, 
though ſucceſsful attempt, was inconſiderable. 
The capital obſtacle now to be ſurmounted was, 
the advancement of the cannon, which were to 
be dragged up the rocks ; and afterwards, for the 


| ſpace of two leagues, over a road extremely rug: 
£ ged. 
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„ This arduous undertaking being at length 
accompliſhed, the ſiege was commenced, and the 
-arriſon, commanded by the chevalier de St. Croix, 
an officer of courage and experience, threatened 
to maintain a long and obſtinate defence. Seve- 
ral ſallies were made by the enemy, who, in one 
of them, made a priſoner of major-general Craw- 
ford, The Engliſh made a moſt furious aflault 
upon the enemy's lines, which covered the town, 
and carried them without any confiderable loſs. 
This advantage was, in a great meaſure, owing 
to the extraordinary intrepidity of. a new raiſed 
regiment of marines, "4 

The enemy now entirely abandoned the town, 
and the defence was. confined to the citadel, 
Though the Engliſh fleet had ſo effectually cut 
off all communication with the continent, that no 
hope of ſuccour remained, the chevalier refolved 
to defend the place to the laſt extremity, He 

erſevered in this reſolution till the ſeventh of 
Nay, when deeming the place no longer tenable, 
he capitulated, and the garriſon marched out with 
the honours of war, 

Thus, after a reſolute defence for the ſpace of 
two months, the important iſland of Belleiſle be- 
came ſubject to the crown of Great-Britain. The 
loſs of the Engliſh in this expedition, amounted to 
about eighteen hundred men killed and wounded, || 

In a remarkably full aſſembly of the members 
of the privy-council, held in the month of July, 
his majeſty informed them, that, Having no- 
« thing ſo much at heart, as to promote the wel- 
« fare and happineſs of his people, and to render 
« the ſame ſtable and permanent to poſterity, he 

« had, ever ſince his acceſhon to the throne, turn- 
ed his thoughts towards the choice of a prin- 
e ceſs for his conſort 3 and now, with great ſa- 
« tisfaction, acquainted them, that after the 
« fulleſt information, and matureſt deltberation, 
« he had come to a reſolution, to demand in mar- 
« riage the princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenbur 


« Strelitz ; a princeſs diſtinguiſhed by every emi- 
e nent virtue, and amiable endowment ; whoſe 
« illuſtrious line had conſtantly ſhewn the firmeſt 
« zeal for the Proteſtant religion, and a particu- 
« lar attachment to his family; that he had judg- 
© ed proper to communicate to them theſe his 


intentions, that they might be fully apprized |] 


of a matter ſo highly important to him and his 
* kingdoms, and which he perſuaded himſelf 
* would be moſt acceptable to all his loving 
& ſubjects.” Hereupon the council unanimouſly 
requeſted, that for the ſatisfaction of his people 
in general, his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſ- 
ed to make this declaration public. | 

On this occafion the earl of Harcourt was ap- 
pointed ambaſſador extraordinary to the court of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and inveſted with authority 
to demand the princeſs, and fign the contract of 
marriage, 'The royal. yachts were immediately 
equipped, and they failed, under convoy of lord 
Anſon, to conduct the future queen to England. 

In the mean time the queen's houſhold was 
eſtabliſhed, and lord Harcourt ſet out for the con- 
Unent, The ducheſſes of Ancaſter and Hamilton 
were appointed ladies of the bed-chamber, to-at- 
tend her from the court of Mecklenburg to Eng- 
land, and on the eighth of Auguſt the whole fleet 


6 


The ſeats were lett, at the rate of from five ſhillings to 
Po. Fuinoas each; and for the uſe of many houſes, of a mo- 
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failed from Harwich for Stade. On the ſeven- 


teenth the princeſs, accompanied by her brother; 
the reigning duke, attended by a grand retinue, 


ſet out for Mirow, and proceeded to Perleberg; 


where the count de Gotten complimented her in 
the name of his Pruſſian majeſty. She arrived 
at Stade on the twenty- ſecond, under a general 
diſcharge of cannon, and amidſt the univerſal ac- 
clamations of the people, and the following day 
embarked at Cuxhaven, where the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron ſaluted her with a diſcharge bf cannon. 
After a tedious voyage of ten days; during 
which the fleet was expoſed to contrary winds, in 
the afternoon of the ſeventh of September, the 
princeſs landed at Harwich, from whence ſhe pro- 
ceeded, by the way of Colcheſter, to Witham, and 
was lodged and entertained at a ſeat belonging to 
the earl of Abercorn. In the interim, his majeſty 
being apprized of the arrival of the princeſs; 
diſpatched his own coaches, with a my of horſe 
guards, who met her at Rumford, and eſcorted 
her to London, amidſt innumerable crowds of ap- 
plauding ſpectators, Thus accompanied, the 
princefs proceeded through Hyde-Park, and down 
Conſtitution-hill to the garden-gate of St. James's 
palace, where ſhe was handed out of her carriage 
by the duke of Devonſhire, in quality of lord 
chamberlain, The duke of York received her 
at the gate, and in the garden ſhe was met by the 
king. Having made her obeiſance to his majeſ- 


ty, he raiſed her by the hand, and led her into the 


palace, where they dined, together with the whole 
royal family. The nuptial ceremony was per- 
tormed at nine in the evening in the chapel royal, 
which on this occafion was magnificently deco- 
rated. All the royal family, with the foreign 
miniſters and nobility, were preſent during the 
ſervice, the concluſion of which was announced 


by the diſcharge of the artillery in the Park and 


at the Tower; and in celebration of this auſpici- 


g || ous event, the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 


and their adjacencies, were generally illuminated. 
On this happy occation, the city of London, the 


univerſities, and the principal cities, towns, and 


corporations, in all parts of the Britiſh domini- 
ons, preſented addrefles of felicitation to his ma- 
jeſty. | 


ſtiruting a court to decide as to the pretenſions 
of ſeveral perſons to various offices and privileges 
on this occafion, many of which are founded on 
cuſtoms of very remote antiquity. | 


Preparations were made in Weſtminſter-hall 


for the coronation banquet, by removing the 
fittings-up of the ſeveral courts of judicature, and 
erecting galleries and canopies for the accommo- 
dation of the ſpectators. All the buildings com- 
manding a view of the proceſſion, were fitted up 
with ſcaffoldings and benches *; and theſe, when 
filled with upwards of two hundred thouſand per- 
ſons of both ſexes, elegantly attired, exhibited a 
ſtriking picture of the opulence of Great-Britain. 
While the court of England was engaged in 
the manner above deſcribed, the allied army un- 
der the gallant prince Ferdinand continued their 
operations with great vigour; nor did the French 
remain in a ſtate of inactivity. | | 


* 


The eagerneſs of the curioſity of the people of England, has 
on no occaſion been more eonſpicuous. 


ate ſize, from thirty to two hundred pounds were given. 
ö 


70 Mareſchal 


The coronation ſoon ſucceeded the nuptial = 
remony. A commiſſion paſled the great ſeal, con- 
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ported by the village of Kireh-Denkern, fituated 


behind the river Aeſt, on a conſiderable eminence; 


| were led by the prince de Soubiſe. 


either fide. About nine prince Ferdinand diſco- | 
vered that the enemy were preparing to erect bat; 


reflected high honour upon the wiſdom of the 


of the prince de Soubiſe, made diſpoſitions for, 


1 0 


. TORY 


Mareſchal de Broglio having formed a reſolu- 
tion to attack the allied army, he united his 
troops to thoſe of the prince of Soubiſe, at a 

am. Prince Ferdinand was no ſooner apprized 
of de Broglio's intention, than he poſted his 
army in a very advantageous manner. He ſta- 
tioned the left wing between the rivers Aeſt and 
Lippe; the left extremity of which, under general 
Wutgenau, extended to the Lippe, by which it 
was perfectly ſecured; and the right was ſup- 


place called Soeſt, ſituated between Lipſtadt and 
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beſieging Munfter; * And in order to obſerve th 
motions of Broglio, prince Ferdinand continued 
in the country towards the Weſer. | | 
After à number of ſkirmiſhes had taken place 
between. detachments of the contending armies 
which had generally terminated in favour of the 
allies, prince Ferdinand was, from many circum. 
ſtances, confirmed in an opinion, that the defipn 
of M. de Broglio was to make himſelf maſter gs 
the Hanoverian and Brunſwick territories; and 
therefore, he reſolved, as often as he obferved the 
mareſchal making progreſs towards the ſaſpetteg 


4 


on the Aeſt. The marquis of Granby commanded || quarter, to throw himſelf as far into Heſfe as the 


in that wing, with the aſſiſtance of lieutenant-ge- 
neral Howard, and the prince of Anhalt, who were 
poſted near the above village. The centre, which 
was commanded by general Conway, was ſtationed 


and on a continuation of the fame eminence, the 
right wing under the hereditary prince, ſtretched 
towards the village of Werle, being defended on 
the flank by a ſpace of rugged and buſhy ground. 


A moſt furious aſſault was made on lord Gran- | 


by's poſts in the evening of the fifteenth of July, 
and for a long time the attack was ſuſtained with 
great intrepidity ; at length, according to the 
plan oviginally projected, general Wutgenau ar- 


rived to the aſſiſtance of the marquis, and an ob- 


ſtinate conflict enſued, which continued till dark, 
when the enemy were repulſed, and driven into 
the woods. yo, | 


By the following morning the diſpoſition of 
the allies was completed; and it was now evi- | 
dent to them, that the enemy had prepared for a 
more furious attack than the former. M. de 


Broglio commanded againſt the left wing of the 
allies, and the left wing and centre of the French 


The engagement commenced about three 
o'clock in the morning, and an uninterrupted 
fire was fupported for five hours, during which 
time not the leaſt effect was to be perceived on 


teries on an eminence in the front of the marquis 


of Granby's camp, which he had not been able 


to incloſe with his lines. To prevent their gain- 
ing poſſeſſion of this eminence, he called in a re- 
ſerve; which he had ſtationed on the other fide 
the Lippe, under general Sporcken; and thrs 
movement proved ſo fortunate that the enemy 
ſoon gave way, fell into diſorder, and at length 
made a precipitate retreat. The regiment of 
Rouge, compoſed of four battalions, was taken 
by the fingle battalion of Maxwell, who ſeized all 
the cannon and colours belonging to this body 
of troops. 


About four thoufand of the French were killed, | 


wounded, and taken priſoners: and the loſs of 
the allies amounted to about three hundred killed, 
a thouſand wounded, and about two hundred ta- 
ken priſoners. Though this action terminated 
favourably to the allies, it was by no means de- 
eiſive: but it was conducted in a manner that 


commander, and the bravery of the troops. 
Notwithſtanding the great loſs. they had ſuſ- 
tained, the French had ſtill the ſuperiority of 
rince Ferdinand in point of numbers, and in a 
Fort time were in a capacity of advancing again. 
Paſſing the Lippe, the troops under the command 


enemy advanced towards Hanover; and by inter. 
cepting their fubſiſtence, to compel them to de- 
cline their intended enterprize. At firſt this plan 


ſucceeded to his deſire, and drew M. de Broglio 


back into Heſſe; upon whoſe approach the prince 
returned to his former quarters at Paderborn, on 


the nineteenth of October, and was prepared for 


another movement whenever Broglio fhould at. 
tempt to renew his former intention. 

In the mean time his highnefs experienced the 
inconvenience of not having been able to form 
the two armies, ſo that they might act ſeparately ; 
| © for on one hand, mareſchal Broglio, when he 
“ had perfectly ſecured bis poſts in Heſſe, took 
« a fituation, in which he watched all the motions 
of the allies, and kept himſelf in readineſs to 
& fall back into Heſſe, or to advance into Ha- 
| * nover, as might beſt agree with his defign,” 
From this ſituation he detached ſeveral parties, the 
operations of which were very ſucceſsful: by one 
| of theſe the caſtle of Scharfelt was reduced and 
demoliſhed : another appeared before Wolfen- 
buttle, which ſurrendered at the end of five days, 
and was obliged to contribute a confiderable fum 
to its ſubduers. | | 
| In the interim, prince Ferdinand, © who faw 
*© the rage of war ſpread around him, kept the 
„ central poſition, which he had taken ſoon after 
| © the battle of Kirch-Denkern; nor could any 
% movements of the enemy terrify or allure hin 
„ from it. He ſaw that the winter approached, 
6 which had been always a circumſtance favour- 
«© able to him; and it was evident, that whilſt 
he continued with his main body immoveably 
fixed as it was, and his detachments active on 
“ every fide, it was impoſſible for the enemy to 
keep any of the places which they had taken.“ 
| During the above tranſactions in Germany, 
many prizes of French privateers were made; and 
the ſuperiority of the navy of Great-Britain was 
univerfally aſſerted and maintained. 

The French had put the iſland of Dominique 
into a poſture of defence; but in the month i 
June it was attacked and reduced by a ſmall bod) 
of troops, under the command of lord Rollo, 
which Sir James Douglas, with four ſhips of the 
line and ſome” frigates,” conveyed from Gundi 
loupe. “ Two officers being ſent on ſhore t 
© Roſeau, with a manifeſto directed to the inh> 
66 bitants, two deputies came off, in order to tre! 
« of a ſurrender; but M. Longprie, their go. 
% yernor, encouraging them to ſtand upon ther 
* defence, they afterwards refuſed to ſubmit, ani 
ce manned their entrenchments with a face © 
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Hereupon the ſhips came to an anchor belt 
ſhore, and in the evening diſembarked their troo?? 
under the fire of the ſquadron. An irregulat f 
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| from trees and buſhes greatly annoy ing rhe . 
| | \Þ [UM 


bimſelf and colonel Melville, the enemy was dri- 


(e pily adjuſted between the two crowns in rela- 


„ we are to underſtand, an article of treaty, im- 


„ court of Vienna *to a feparate treaty, to ſettle 


_ © houſe of Auſtria” ſo that now there was a fair 


From the character of the miniſter who at that | 
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iron, lord Rollo gave orders for an attack of the 
entrenchments; which being ſucceſsfully made by 


ven from their entrenchments, and M. Longprie, 
and the other officers, made priſoners at the head 
quarters. On the following day the inhabitants 
fubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to the king of 
Great-Britain. e ; 

A negociation being at this time carrying on 
between London and Paris, the court of Great- 
Britain would not finally determine on any point 
till the following preliminary articles were agreed 
wy 1. That every thing which ſhould be hap- 


«tion to their particular war, ſhould be made 
« obligatory, final, and conclufive, independent 
« of the ſtate of the negociation at Augſburg. 

6 2. That the definitive treaty of peace between 
e Great-Britain and France, or preliminary arti— 
« cles to that end, ſhould be ſigned and ratified 
ce between the date of that memorial, and the firſt 
« of the following Auguſt.“ 
Provided theſe conditions ſhould be accepted, 
the Britiſh miniſtry agreed to fix epochas to which 
the uti poſſidetis ſhould refer. By theſe terms 


« porting the ſituation in which the two crowns 
« ſhould ſtand, with reſpect to their poſſeſſions at 
« certain periods of time, The firſt of July was 
« fixed for Europe, the firſt of September for 
« Africa and America, and the firſt of November 
« for the Eaſt-Indies. The French miniſtry, 
e without conteſting the epochas, complained of 
« the conditions of the firſt ; becauſe, they ſaid, 
« it departed from the letter and ſpirit of a former 
© memorial; of the ſecond, on account of the 
« ſhortneſs of the time alloted for the diſcuſhon 
«of ſuch momentous points; as little more than 
«© month was left to obtain the conſent of the 


the terms of that treaty, and finally to ratify 
« every particular.“ | 

However, not any obſtruction aroſe on the part 
on the empreſs. queen, who readily aceded to 
the terms, on the ſingle condition that nothing 
„might be ſtipulated to the prejudice of the 


proſpect of all matters in diſpute being happily 
adjuſted, | 

It now became neceſſary, that the two contend- 
ing powers ſhould aſcertain their reſpective poſ- 
ſeſſions, pretenſions, and demands. There were 
fix principal objects in the negociation, viz. 
* The limits of the two crowns in North Ame- 
rica: the conqueſts of Great-Britain in the 
* Weſt-Indies, together with the neutral iſlands 
„there: the Engliſh conqueſts in Africa, and in 
* India: the adjuſtment of the particular affair, 
“between the Engliſh and French in Germany: 
* and the reſtitution of the captures made by 
England, previous to the declaration of war,” 
Reſpecting theſe articles, the propoſals of the 
French were, ſuch as might be expected from the 
infidious ſcheme of policy conſtantly practiſed 
by that people: ſome of them were not only in- 
adequate to what might reaſonably be expected 
on the part of Great-Britain, but ſuch as con- 
qQuerors might wiſh to propoſe to thoſe who were 
ſabmiſſive at their feet. | 3 


time preſided in England, it cannot be thought 


. 
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that theſe propoſals were favourably received; eſ- 


pecially when we conſider, that M. de Buſſy, the 
private agent for France, delivered with his papers, 
a memorial, importing that “ the three points 
* which had been diſputed between the crowns' 
© of England and Spain, might be finally ſettled;” 
The matters in diſpute were, “ the reſtitution of 
** ſome captures made upon the Spaniſh flag: the 
„ privilege of the Spaniſh nation to fiſh upon the 
«© banks of Newfoundland: and the demolition 
of the Engliſh ſettlements, made on the Spaniſh 
ce territories in the bay of Honduras.” * Ans 

The Britiſh miniſter rejected theſe propoſals, 
with a ſpirit becoming the dignity of his characz 
ter: he could not think of ſubmiſſion to an enemy 
already humbled : but demanded of the Spaniſh 
miniſter, that he ſhould © diſavow the propoſiti- 


| © ons, and return, as inadmiſſible, the offenfive 


% memorial; declaring, that it would be looked 
* on as an affront to the dignity of his maſter; 
% and incompatible with the ſincerity of the ne- 
6 pociation, to make any further mention of ſuck 
cc a circumſtance,” 

From this eircumſtance, the two courts became 


rather at variance; and the negociation ſeems to 


have broken off on two points dependant on the 


anſwer which had been delivered by Mr: Pitt: 


the firſt of theſe was, „ the manner in which 
„ Great-Britain and France might be at liberty 
56 to aſſiſt their reſpective allies ;” and the other 
referred “ to the reſtitution of Weſel, Gueldres; 
and ſuch other places belonging to the king of 
“ Pruſſia, as had been taken by the French.” 


The Britiſh miniſtry having every reaſon to ſuſ- 


pect the fincerity of the court of France, orders 
were diſpatched to Mr. Stanley to quit that court, 
having firſt defired that ſimilar orders might be 
given to M. de Buſſy on the part of his court; 
in conſequence of which, a period was put to the 


negociation on the twentieth of September. 


In a ſhort time it became evident, from various 
circumſtances, that the court of Spain had been 
regularly conſulted in all the previous buſineſs; 
that her opinion had been taken, as that of an 
intereſted party: in fact, that her authority had 
been called in, to enforce the acceptance of the 
terms offered by France. ; 


Mr. Pitt conjectured from theſe circumſtances; 


and even from the avowed declarations of the 
court of Spain, that it muſt neceſſarily take part 
in all the meaſures of France. On this account; 
he declared that a war was inevitable, and that 


„ we ought to conſider the evaſions of that court, 


« as a refuſal of ſatisfaction, and that refuſal as 


& a declaration of war: that we ought, from pru- 


„ dence as well as ſpirit, to ſecure ourſelves the 
&« firſt blow: that to carry on this war with vis 
* gour, it was only neceſſary to continue our pre- 
& {ſent efforts, no new armaments would be neceſ- 
% ſary; and that if any war could provide its own 
* revenues, it muſt be a war with Spain: that 
© their flota had not yet arrived, and that the 
c taking of it would at once diſable their hands, 
« and ſtrengthen ours: that this procedure, ſo 
e ſuited to the nation, and the inſults it had re- 
* ceived, would be a leſſon to Spain, and to every 
* other power, how they ſhould preſume to dic- 
<<. tate in our affairs; and that we ſhould allow 
6 our enemies, whether ſecret or reſerved; no 
ce time to recollect themſelves.” ROD 
This opinion of the great ſtateſman, was almoſt 
univerſally reprobated by the other members + 
| | the 
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the council. They acknowledged that any power 
ought not to terrify us from the aſſertion of our juſt 
demands, and confeſſed that the proceedings 
of Spain were very extraordinary and unjuſtifi- 
able ; but that an explanation, as it was much to 
de wiſhed, ſo it ought to be admitted. They ſaid, 
that a precipitate adoption of the meaſures pro- 
poſed, would alarm all Europe, and that the ter- 
for and jealouſy it would create in the nations 
around us, would more than balance any advan- 


tage we could receive, Reſpecting the ſeizure of 


the flota, it was not to be relied on, fince, even 
while they were debating on the ſubject, it might 
be fafe in harbour ; and that even if we ſhould 
ſucceed in the capture, it might give offence to 


neutral powers, and prove diſadyantageous to our 


own commerce. 

Mr. Pitt was ſo incenſed at this oppofition to 
his ſentiments, that he made a declaration, im- 
porting, that “this was the time for humbling 
« the whole houſe of Bourbon; that if this op- 
« portunity was let ſlip, it might never be reco- 
« yered; if he could not prevail in this inftance, 


£« he was reſolved that this was the laſt time he 


He thanked the mi- 
for their ſupport ; ſaid 


c ſhould fit in that council. 

6 niſtry of the late kin 
„ he was himſelf calle 
« voice of the people; and that he would not re- 
£« main in a ſituation which made him reſponſible | 
« for meaſures which he was no longer allowed to 


c guide, 

; On a diviſion, the whole board was againſt an 
immediate declaration of war, except lord Tem- 
ple, who declared their refolutions in writing, and 
they then reſigned their employments, This circum- 
ſtance greatly alarmed the public, and a report 
was ſpread, that the miniſter, ſo much the fa- 
vourite of the people, had been compelled to re- 
ſign the ſeals, in conſequence of the oppoſition 


— L 


. „ o . | 
againſt him in council. | 


On the PERS day the king, in conſidera- 
tion of Mr. Pitt's diftinguiſhed ſervices, granted 


him a penſion of three thouſand pounds a year for || 


three lives; and his lady was created countefs of 
Chatham in her own right *. One of Mr. Pitt's 
profeſſed admirers ſays, he was © a gentleman 
60 
4e but inviolable honour and inflexible integrity: 
who preferred his country's intereſt to every 
ambitious and mercenary view. Under him 
Great-Britain carried on the moſt extenſive war 
with the moſt fignal ſucceſs; and every good 
man cannot but regret the loſs of ſo able and 
honeſt a guide of the helm of ſtate, at a time 
when nothing was wanting to compleat the glo- 
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but the effectual humiliation of an inſolent 
ambitious foe; which, as affairs were then cir- 
cumſtanced, muſt inevitably have enſued, had 
his plan of operations been vigorouſly carried 
into execution.“ 


In this place our readers will not be diſpleaſed || 
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penſion, 


* The circumſtance of Mr. Pitt's ry og, A a 
y his enemies: 


occaſioned his being greatly calumniated 


ge 


to the miniſtry by the 
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poſſeſſed not only of an extenſive capacity, || 


ry, and aggrandize the people of this nation, 
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to ſee a ſketch of the character of this great ſtateſ: 
man, as delincated by the pen of lord Cheſter« 
field. Mr. Pitt owed his riſe to the moſt con- 


of his life, was perhaps 


fiderable poſts and power in this kingdom ſingly 
to his own abilities. In him they tupplied the 
want of birth and fortune, which latter, in 
others, too often ſupply the want of the for. 
mer. He was a younger brother of a very new 
family, and his fortune was only an annuity of 
one hundred pounds a year, | 

* The army was his original deſtination, and 


a cornetcy of horſe his firſt and only commiffion 


in it. Thus unaſſiſted by favour or fortune, he 


had no powerful protector to introduce him 


into buſineſs, and (if I may uſe that expreſhon) 
to do the honours of his parts—but their own 

ſtrength was fully futhcient. 
«© His conſtitution refuſed him the ufual plea- 


ſures, and his genius forbad him the idle dif. 


pations of youth, for ſo early as at the age of 
ſixteen, he was the martyr of an hereditar 
gout, He. therefore employed the leiſure, 


which that tedious and painful diſtemper either 


procured, or allowed him, in acquiring a great 
fund of premature and uſeful knowledge +, 
Thus by the unaccountable relation of cauſes 
and effects, what ſeemed the greateſt misfortune 
the principal cauſe of 
ſplendour. EE 5 EY 
« His private life was ſtained by no vice, nor 
ſullied by any meanneſs. AH his ſentiments 
were liberal and elevated. His ruling paſſion 
was an unbounded ambition, which when ſup- 
ported by great abilities, and crowned with great 
ſucceſs, make what the world calls a Grea 
Man, f "© 
«© He was haughty, imperious, impatient of 
contradiction, and over-bearing; qualities which 
too often accompany, but always clog, great 
ones. | 
«© He had manners and addreſs, but one might 
aiſcern through them too great a conſciouſneſs 
of his own ſuperior talents. 
«© He was a moſt agreeable and lively compa- 
nion in ſocial life, and had ſuch a verſatility of 
wit, that he would adopt it to all forts of con- 
verſation. He had allo a moſt happy turn to 
poetry; but he ſeldom indulged, and ſeldom 


avowed it. | 


« He came young into parliament, and upon 
that great theatre he ſoon equalled the oldelt 
and the ableſt actors f. His eloquence was of 
every kind, and he excelled in the argumenta- 
tive, as well as in the declamatory way. But 
his invectives were terrible, and uttered with - 
ſuch energy of dition, and fuch dignity ot 
action and countenance, that he intimidated 
thoſe who were the moſt willing and the bel: 
able to encounter him $. Their arms fell out 
of their hands, and they fhrunk- under the al- 
cendant which his genius gained over theirs |) 
« In that aſſembly, where public good is 4 

| | „ muca 


— 
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of his voice in the houſe of canon, but he was alarmed 
and thunder-ſtruck ; he told his friends; that he would be 


with what juſtice" poſterity will determine. 
+ Notwithſtanding what is here ſaid by the noble author, 
it is well known that Mr. Pitt, when a boy at Eton, was the 
ride and boaſt of the ſchool : dean Bland, the maſter, vas | 
ved himſelf upon having fo bright a ſcholar: the old man | 
ſhewed him to his friends, and to every body, as a prodigy. 


— at any rate, to muzzle that terrible cornet of horle- 
The miniſter would have promoted his riſe in the army; pi” 
vided he would have given up his ſeat in parliament. 
$ Hume Campbell and lord Mansfield. 
|. Demoſthenes was his great model in ſpeaking; and we 
are told, that he Ladd ſome of his orations, by way of 
exexciſe, ſeveral times over. But though he was delighte 
| W 


„ 


1 It is faid, that Sir R. Walpole ſcarce heard the ſound 


Dept. HIS TORY of ENGLAND. 
ce much talked of, and private intereſt ſingly pur- 


«ſued, he ſet out with acting the patriot, and 
« performed that part ſo ably, that he was adopt- 
ec ed by the public as their chief, or rather their 
« only unſuſpe&ed, champion. 3 
% The weight of his popularity, and his uni- 
« verſally acknowledged abilities, obtruded him 
c upon king George the Second, to whom he was 
« perſonally obnoxious. He was made ſecretary 
c of ſtate. In this difficult and delicate ſituati- 
« on, which one would have thought muſt have 
« reduced either the patriot, or the miniſter, to 
« a decifive option, he managed with ſuch abili- 
« ty, that while he ſerved the king more effectu- 
« ally in his moſt unwarrantable electoral views, 
« than any former miniſter, however willing, had 
« dared to do; he ſtill preſerved all his credit and 
« popularity with the public, whom he affured 
« and convinced, that the protection and defence 
« of Hanover, with an army of ſeventy-five thou- 
« ſand men in Britiſh pay, was the only poſſible 
method of ſecuring our poſſeſſions or acquiſi- 
ce tions in North America. So much eaſier is it 
« to deceive than to undeceive mankind. 
« His own diſintereſtedneſs, and even contempt 
« of money, ſmoothed his way to power, and 
« prevented or filenced a great ſhare of that envy 


565 
dicherry; that the projects of the enemy had been 
nand of Brunſwick, and the great martial abili- 
ties and courage of the king of Pruſſia. His ma- 
jeſty informed the houſe of commons, that he 
had ordered the eſtimates for the enſuing year to 
be laid before them, and requeſted ſuch ſupplies as 
would enable him to proſecute the war with vi- 
gour, which he was perſuaded they would con- 
cur with him in opinion, would prove the moſt 
effectual means of procuring a ſafe and honourable 
peace, aſſuring them of the faithful application 
of whatever might be granted. His majeſty fur- 
ther ſaid, that he was convinced, their affectionate 
regard towards him and his queen, would induce 
them to make an honourable proviſion for her, in 
caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive him; and concluded with 
a declaration, that from a full confidence of the 
zeal and good affections of his parliament; he was 
well aſſured they would purſue the moſt proper 
meaſures, without any particular exhortations on 
his part. Both houſes addreſſed his majeſty; con- 
gratulating him on the ſucceſs of his arms in the 
four quarters of the globe, and expreſſing their 
loyalty and zeal for his perſon and government, 
The attention of the public was now deeply 
intereſted in an event of great national importance; 


« which commonly attends it. Moſt men think |] His majeſty had commanded the earl of Briſtol, 


« that they have an equal natural right to riches, 
« and equal abilities to make a proper uſe of 
« them, but. not very many of them have the 
“ ijmpudence to think themſelves qualified for 
« power. „ 

« Upon the whole, he will make a great and 
& ſhining figure in the annals of this country; 
te notwithſtanding the - blot which his acceptance 


of three thouſand pounds per annum penfion | 


& for three lives, upon his voluntary reſignation 
« of the ſeals, in the firſt year of the preſent king, 
« muſt make in his character, efpecially as to the 
« difintereſted part of it. However, it muſt be 
« acknowledged, that he had thoſe qualities which 
« none but a Great Man can have, with a mix- 
© ture of thoſe failings, which are the common 
lot of wretched and imperte& human nature.” 
Having thus given the character of this extra- 
ordinary man, as delineated, as far as we can 
judge by the pen of impartiality, let us reſume 
the thread of our hiſtory. 
On the third of November the new parliament 
aſſembled, when his majeſty, being ſeated on the 
throne, commanded the attendance- of the com- 
mons; to whom, by the voice of the lord chan- 


cellor, he ſignified his pleaſure, that they ſhould ' 


return to their houſe, and proceed to the choice 
of a ſpeaker, Sir John Cuſt, Bart. being una- 
nimoufly choſen to the important and honourable 
office of ſpeaker of the houſe of eommons, the 
fame was on the following day fignified to his ma- 
jeſty in the houſe of peers, who, after declaring 
his full approbation of the choice, addreſſed both 
houſes in a ſpeech, wherein he ſaid, that as his 
marriage with a princeſs eminent for her virtues 
and many amiable qualities, greatly added to his 
domeſtic felicity, it could not but contribute to 


his ambaſſador extraordinary at the court of Ma- 
drid, to demand of the Spaniſh miniſtry, an ex- 
| planation of the late treaty concluded between the 
kings of France and Spain, and to require a ca- 
tegorical declaration, with reſpect to the part his 
Catholic majefty intended to take in the diſputes 
between the courts of London and Verſailles. 
Confidering the anſwer as evaſive and unſatisfac- 
tory, the earl became more peremptory in his re- 
monſtrances; and at length declared, that if the 
court of Spain continued to decline a poſitive ex- 
planation, whether his Catholic majeſty intended 
to aſſociate himſelf with France in oppoſition to 
Great-Britain, he ſhould interpret the refuſal into 
a declaration of war, and conſequently retire from 
the court of Madrid. In reply to this, Mr. Wall, 
[| the Spaniſh miniſter, ſaid, that the meaſure at 
which the Engliſh miniſter had hinted, could only 
be ſuggeſted by a ſpirit of animoſity and ambi- 
tion, which ſtill had but too much influence in 
the Britiſh government; that ſince the dignity of 
the king his maſter, was fo violently attacked, 
war was, in effect, abſolutely declared; and that, 
therefore, the earl might, when he pleaſed, de- 
part from the court of Spain. 
The following extraordinary circumſtance at- 
tended the commencement of this rupture, The 
count de Fuentes, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the 
court of London, preſented to the earl of Egre- 
mont, who had ſucceeded Mr. Pitt as ſecretary 
of ſtate for the ſouthern department, à paper, the 
purport of which ſeemed to be calculated for 
creating jealouſies and fomenting diviſions amon 
the ſubjects of England, and this paper alſo con- 
tained ſome bitter invectives againſt the perſon of 
Mr. Pitt. a e eule bur . 

The earl of Briſtol was recalled from 


| 
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the happineſs of his kingdoms ; that the arms of || the court of Madrid, as was the count $2. 25616 


reat-Britain had been crowned with ſuccefs in 


the reduction of Belleifle, Dominique, and Pon- 
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With the manner of this orator, Who united «a wonderful || yet he was equally maſter of the pleaſing, diffuſe, and paſ- 


power of — to the moſt forcible method of reaſoning, 
| 4 , \ 


de Fuentes from that of London. The king of 
England granted a commiſſion, empowering the 
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ſtonate ſtyle of the Roman orator. 
179 admiralty 


fruſtrated, by the able conduct of prince Ferdi- 
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admiralty to iſſue letters of marque, and commiſ- 
ſions for 8 to act againſt the ſubjects of 
Spain. On the fourth of January war was de- 
clared with the uſual formalities ; and this event 
his majeſty communicated to the parliament on 
the nineteenth of the ſame month, when he alſo 
informed them, that he entertained the firmeſt re- 
liance of ſucceſs from the juſtice of his cauſe, the | 
powerful aſfiſtance of his faithful ſubjects, and the 
concutrence of his allies. After this, both houſes 
preſented addrefles to his majeſty, aſſuring him 
of the continuance of their affection and loyalty, 
and that they would chearfully enable him to pro- 
ſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour. 

According to the plan wiſely projected by the 
late miniſter, a very. confiderable part of the na- 
tional force was employed to act againſt the 
French colonies in the Weſt Indies. In the month 
of October in the preceding year, this armament 
failed from Spithead, having under convoy a 
number of tranſports, with four battalions from 
Belleiſle, to join at Barbadoes a ſtrong body from 
North America, together with ſome regiments 
and volunteers from Guadaloupe and the Leeward 
Iſlands, and then proceed in conjunction with the 
fleet already on that ſtation, and attempt the con- 
queſt of Martinique; which, fince the attack by 

eneral Hodgſon, had been ſtrengthened by new 
eo and a ſtrong reinforcement of troops. 

Martinique was eſteemed the moſt populous 
and flouriſhing of the French American colonies; 
its towns and harbours were ſtrongly fortified; 
and woods, paſſes, rivers and rocks, rendered the 
country extremely difficult of acceſs. The place 
was defended by a body of regular troops, rein- 
forced by a diſciplined militia, ſaid to conſiſt of 
ten thouſand white natives, excluſive of forty 
thouſand negroes, who, in caſes of emergency, 
could be armed upon a ſhort notice. The acqui- 
| fition of this iſland was an object of very great > 
importance to Great-Britain, not only on account 
of the intrinſic worth of the place, and the injury 
it would occaſion to the enemy, but likewiſe on 
account of the ſecurity of the Engliſh trading 
ſhips, which, for a long time, had been greatly 
annoyed by the privateers belonging to Mar- 
tinique. | OO 
The armament from England and North Ame- 
rica, under the command of rear-admiral Rodney 
and major-general Monkton, conſiſting of eigh- 
teen battalions, - and the ſame number of ſhips of 
the line, beſides frigates, bombs, and fire-ſhips, 
having rendezvouzed at Barbadoes in the month 
of December, proceeded from thence on the fifth 
of January, and on the eighth anchored in St. 
| Anne's-bay, in the eaſtern part of Martinique, | 
after the ſhips of war had filenced ſome batte- 
ries which had been erected on the coaſt by the 
enemy... | | 

The general being of opinion that this was an 
improper place for landing, two brigades, com- 
manded by the brigadiers Haviland and Grant, 
were detached under convoy to the bay of Peti- 
teanſe, where a battery was cannonaded and taken 
by the ſeamen and marines. Ina ſhort time 


theſe brigades were. followed by the main army, | 


and the reſt of the ſquadron, and ſeveral other 
batteries being ſilenced on the ſixteenth, the forces 
diſembarked without oppoſition in the neighbour- 
hood of Cas des Navires. Having made a de- 
ſcent in the other place, the brigadiers Haviland 
and Grant, marched tothe ground oppoſite Pidgeon 


— 
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Iſland; but upon finding the roads impaſſable for 
the artillery, general Monkton altered his firſſ 
 defign, | 


A diſembarkation of the troops being effected 


at Cas des Navires, and they being reinforced 
two battalions of marines, the general reſolved to 
lay ſiege to the town of Fort Royal; but that he 
might be enabled to make his approaches, he 
found it neceſſary to attack the heights of Garnier 
and Tortueſon, which the enemy had fortified 
and ſeemed reſolved to defend to the laſt extre. 
mity. The Engliſh commander having erected 
a battery to favour the paſſage of a ravine, which 
ſeparated him from thoſe heights, made a diſpo- 
ſition for the attack, which was carried into exe. 
cution on the twenty - fourth of January, | 
Brigadier Grant, at the head of the grenadiers 

ſupported by lord Rolfo's brigade, attacked the 
advanced poſts of the enemy, under a briſk fire 
from the batteries : in the mean time, brigadier 
Rufane with his brigade, reinforeed by the ma- 
rines, marched up on the right, to attack the re- 
doubts that were raiſed along the ſhore z and the 
light infantry under colonel Seot, ſupported b 
the brigade of Weleh, advaneed on the left of a 
plantation, with a view of obliging the enemy to 
turn, They obtained poſſeſſion of Morne Garnier 
by nine o'clock in the morning. Finding no re- 
fiſtance on the left, major Leland, with his light 
infantry, advanced to the redoubt that had been 
abandoned ; and the brigadiers Welch, Haviland, 
and Grant, moved up in order to ſupport him, {6 


that by nine at night, the Engliſh were in poſſeſ. 


fion of this very ſtrong poſt, which commanded 
the citadel, and againft which their own artillery 
was turned in the morning. The French regulars 
had fled into the town, and the militia had dif 
perſed in the country. Obſerving that the Eng- 
liſh were employed in erecting batteries on the dif- 
ferent heights by which he was commanded, the 
governor of the citadel ordered the chamade to be 
beat, and ſurrendered by capitulation. | 

On the fourth of February, the gate of the ei- 
tadel was delivered up to the Engliſh 3 and on the 
following morning, the garriſon, - conſiſting of 
eight hundred men, marched out with the honours 
of war. a bpcs af. £60 

Upon the reduction of Fort Royal, deputati- 
ons were ſent from different quarters of the ifland, 
with propoſals. for: capitulating. But the gover- 
nor-general, M. de la Touche, retreated with his 


forces to St. Pierre, where he propoſed to main- 


tain a vigorous defence. Pidgeon Iſland, which 
was ſtrongly fortified, and deemed one of the beſt 
defences in the harbour, ſurrendered on the ſe- 
venteenth, at the firſt ſummons, and was allowed 
to capitulate on the terms that had been granted 
to the citadel. -. JOY F 
Theſe ſignal. ſucceſſes were obtained by the 
Engliſh at the expence of only four hundred men 
killed and wounded, including a few officers: 
but the loſs of the enemy was much more couf- 
derable. Fourteen French privateers were found 
in the harbour of Fort Royal, and a much greater 
number, from other ports in the iſtand, were deli- 
vered up to admiral Rodney, in conſequence of 
the capitulation. OT | 
When general Monkton was on the point of 
embarking to attempt the reduction of St, Pierre, 
two deputies arrived from M. de la Touche, the 


for the whole ifland, 


governor-general, with propoſals of capitulation 
The 
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The capitulation being figned on'the fourteenth, 
the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of St. Pierre and all 
the poſts in that neighbourhood on the ſixteenth; 
while the governor-general, with M. Rouille, the 
lieutenant-governor, the ſtaff=ofheers, and about 
three hundred and twenty grenadiers, embarked 
in tranſports for the court of France. 

The ſurrender of all the Caribbees, together 
with that chain of iſlands extending from the eaſt- 
ern point of Hiſpaniola almoſt to the continent of 
South America, was the neceſſary conſequence of 
the conqueſt of Martinique, | 

Having reſolved to carry the war into the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies, the Engliſh miniſtry directed 
their attention towards the Havannah, as the ca- 
pital object, which place was the center of trade 
and navigation in that quarter of the globe. 

The chief command of the land forces was 
given to lord Albemarle, and admiral Pocock was 
appointed to the command of the fleet. This ar- 
mament, - deſtined for the reduction of the Ha- 
vannah, ſailed from Portſmouth on the fifth of 
March, the day on which the Grenades were ſur— 
rendered; and a fleet ſailed from Martinique, un- 
der the command of Sir James Douglas, in order 
to reinforce them. On the twenty-ſeventh of 
May, the fleets happily effected a junction, at 
Cape Nichole, without having ſuſtained any loſs, 

The force of the Engliſh now confiſted of nine- 
teen ſhips of the line, eighteen ſmaller veſſels of 
war, and near one hundred and fifty tranſports, 
having on board about ten thouſand troops; and 
four thouſand men from New York were expect- 
ed to join them, about the time when it was ima- 

ined the operations would commence. - 

The admiral had to decide, which of two courſes 
he would purſue to the Havannah. The keeping 
to the ſouth of Cuba, and falling into the track 


of the galleons, was the moſt obvious and com- 


mon way; but though this was the ſafeſt, it could 
not but prove a very tedious paſſage; and as, in 
all probability, the whole ſucceſs of the enter- 
prize would depend upon its being in forwardneſs 
before the arrival of the hurricane ſeaſon, the 
admiral reſolved to run along the northern ſhore 
of that iſland, purſuing his courſe from eaſt to 
weſt, through a narrow paſſage of about ſeven 
hundred miles in length, called the ſtreights of 
Bahama. Theſe ſtreights were known to be bound- 
ed both on the right and left, by very dangerous 
thoals and ſands; but, being provided with a good 
chart of lord Anſon's, the admiral reſolved to at- 
tempt a paſſage through the ſtreights, with a fleet 
of near two hundred ſail, though there was no 


pilot on board, on whoſe experience any reliance 


tor ſafety could be repoſed. . 
A ſhip was diſpatched to reconnoitre the paſ- 
ſage, and upon her return, ſhe was ordered to 


take the lead; ſome frigates followed; ſloops and 
boats were ſtationed on the right and left, with 
fignals adapted both for the day and night; The 
fleet proceeded in ſeven diviſions, and being fa- 

voured with fine weather, and ſecured by the ex- 


cellent diſpoſition of the whole, on the fifth of 
June they got clear of the ſtreights, after a paſ- 
ſage of nine days. | . 
The Engliſh ſquadron had now before them the 
awannah, the object of all their anxious hopes 
and fears, which, though taking the lead in point 
of opulence, extent, and importance, in many 


other reſpects, was denominated but of the ſecond 


N 


| 


make a diverſion in favour of the grand operation. 


i 


; 


rank St. Jago; ſituated at the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the iſland, claiming the title of the capital of 
Cuba. The harbour has a narrow entrance, up- 
wards of a mile in length, which expands into a 
capacious baſon, having in almoſt every part fix 
fathom of water, wherein a thouſand of the largeſt 
veſſels may ride covered from the wind; hence 
the Havannah has becomesone of the moſt. opu- 


lent and populous eities in that part of the globe. 


The narrow entrance into the harbour, was on 
one ſide defended by a very ſtrong fort, called the 
Moro, erected upon a projecting point of land; 
and the other ſide was defended by a fort called 
the Puntal, adjoining to the town, whieh being 
fituated to the weſtward of the harbour, and op- 
poſite to the Moro fort, is ſurrounded by a good 
rampart, flanked with baſtions, and covered by a. 
ditch, | 8 | 

The Spaniards having been for ſome time em- 
ployed in making preparations for war, they had 


equipped a confiderable fleet for ſervice in the 


Weſt-Indies, amounting to near twenty fail, moſtly 


Dips of the line, which at this time lay in the ba- 


ſon'of the Havannah : but they had not yet re- 
ceived authenticated intelligence of the actual 
commencement of hoſtilities between Great-Bri- 
tain and Spain. | ON gy pH 
The neceſſary preparations being made for land- 
ing, the admiral, with great part of his fleet, bore 
away to the weſtward, in order to divert the at- 
tention of the enemy, by inſpiring them with an 
idea, that his deſign was to diſembark on that 
ſide; and in the mean time, commodore Keppel 
and captain Hervey, commanding a detachment 
of the ſquadron, approached the ſhore to the eaſt- 
ward of the harbour, where, on the ſeventh of 
June, they effected a landing with great regularity. 


| The Spaniſh fleet remained inactive in the har- 
bour, except in the inſtance of finking three ſhips. 


behind a boom laid acroſs the mouth of the port. 
The principal part, of the Engliſh army was 


deſtined to act upon the eaſt fide, and was divided 


into eight corps, one of which was advanced a 


| conſiderable way up the country, in order to cover 


the ſiege, and to ſecure the Engliſh parties em- 


| ployed in watering and procuring proviſions. This 


corps was under the command of general Elliot, 
The other was occupied in an attack upon fort 
Moro, to the reduction of which the attention of 
the Engliſh was principally, directed, as that fort 


commanded the town and the entrance of the har- 
bour. This attack was conducted by general, 


Keppel; and a detachment under colonel. Howe 
was encamped to the weſtward of the town, to 


129 


The Britiſh troops encountered the moſt ex- 


treme hardſhips and difficulties in proſecuting: the, 


fiege of the Moro; the earth was every where fo, 
thin, that they were ſcarcely. able to cover them- 
ſelves in the approaches. Not being near any 
ſpring or river, they were under the neceſſity of 
bringing water from a conſiderable diſtance; and. 
ſo ſcanty and precarious: was their ſupply, that 


they were frequently obliged, to have recourſe to, 


the ſhips for. water. Roads, of communication, 
were to be cut through thick woods, and the ar-, 
tillery was to be dragged a vaſt way over a rocky 
ſhore. Through exceſſive fatigue, iptenſe heat, 
and thirſt, a great number of the men loſt their 
lives: but in defiance of all dangers and difficul-, 


ties, batteries were, at length, raiſed; againſt .the 
| an N | 


Moro, 
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into the harbour, and by that means ptevent them 


more happy fortune attended the captains Hervey | 
up, the ruins fell into the ditch, and a breach was 
left, which, though very narrow and difficult, the 
general and engineer judged ſufficient for their 
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ſtances | equally deplorable. A total want of 
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Moro, and all along the hill upon which this fort || 
is ſituated, in order to drive the enemy's ſhipping || 


or ENGLAND. 


ſtacle appeared. An immenſe ditch opened before 
them, eighty feet deep and forty wide, the preateg 
part of it being cut out of a ſolid rock. Difficul 


from moleſting the approach of the Engliſh. as was the work of mining, under theſe circum. 


The fire on both fides was, for a long time, 


ſtances, it was the only expedient ; and this would 
I 


ſupported by both parties with equal fury. The || in all probability, have proved impracticable, had 


Spaniards in the fort communicated with the town, 
from whence they were recruited and ſupplied : 
they did not depend ſolely on their works, but on 
the twenty-ninth of June, made a bold fally, in 
which, however, they were ſo reſolutely oppoſed, 
that they were obliged to retire, leaving three 
hundred of their men flain on the ſpot. 

On the day when the batteries on ſhore were 
opened, the Dragon, Cambridge, and Marlbo- 
rough, three of the largeſt ſhips of the ſquadron, | 
under the command of captain Hervey, laid their 
broad-fides againſt the fort; and a terrible fire was | 
maintained on both fides, without intermiſſion, 
for the ſpace of ſeven hours. But the Moro, be- 
ing ſituated on a very high and ſteep rock, had 
greatly the advantage in this cannonading, being 
proof againſt the utmoſt efforts of the men of war. 
Exclufive of this, they were terribly galled by the 
fire from the oppoſite fort of the Puntal, and the 
batteries of the town. It being evident, that to 
have longer maintained ſo unequal a conteſt, would 
have expoſed the ſhips to almoſt inevitable de- 
ſtruction, the commanders prudently drew them 
off, In this action, the Engliſh had one hundred 
and fifty men killed and wounded ; and among 


2n officer of great bravery and experience, A 


| 


— 


not a thin ridge of rock been left, for the purpoſe 
of covering the ditch towards the ſea. On this 
narrow ridge, the miners, wholly uncovered, but 
with very little loſs, paſted the ditch on the twen. 


tieth of July, and ſoon buried themſelves in the 


wall. 
The governor of the Havannah was now con. 


| vinced, that if the fort continued to depend upon 
its own ſtrength, it muſt, in a ſhort time, be in. 


evitably reduced; and therefore, before break of 


day, he cauſed a body of twelve hundred men, 


principally compoſed of the country militia, mu- 
lattoes and negroes, to be tranſported acroſs the 


harbour. "Theſe men climbed the hills, and made 


three attacks upon the Engliſh forces ; but the 


[| ordinary guards, though ſurprized, defended them- 


felves with ſo much bravery, that the Spaniards 
made very little impreſſion, and were not able to 
ruin any part of the approaches of the Engliſh, 
The poſts aſſaulted were ſpeedily reinforced, and 
the enemy, who were little more than an undiſci- 
| plined rabble, fell into confuſion, and being driven 
| down the hill, ſome gained their boats, and many 
others were drowned, The loſs of the enemy in 
this well concerted, but ill executed ſally, amount- 


On the thirteenth of July, the miners compleat- 


theflain was captain Gooſstrey, of the Cambridge, li to upwards of four hundred men, 


and Burnet, who by their intrepidity and judici- 
ous conduct, obtained equal honour, but efcaped 
unhurt. a | | 


No ſooner was the attention of the Spaniards || purpoſe. 


ed their work ; a part of the wall being blown 


relieved from the Engliſh men of war, than they Animated with the hope of ſhortly obtaining a 


returned to the eaſtern face of the fort; and their 
defence being revived with great vigour, it evi- 
dently appeared that the reduction of the fort muſt 
be u 90fl of tijle: e ard N 

While the Engliſh were carrying on the fiege 


with great vigour and reſolution, their capital bat- | 


tery againſt the fort unfortunately took fire, and 
was nearly conſumed. This mortifying ſtroke 
was the more ſeverely felt, as the many hardſhips 


attending the fiege were now become almoſt into- 
lerable. The army was reduced by fickneſs to 


about one half of its original number; and this cir- 
cumſtance, neceſſarily increaſed the fatigue of thoſe 
Who retained their health. No leſs than five thou- 
ſand: foldiers were, at one time, infected with va- 
rious diſtempers, and the ſeamen were in circum- 


wholfome provifions, aggravated the prevailing 
diſtempers; but of all their complicated ſufferings, 
a ſcarcity of water was the moſt intolerable. Op- 
pteſſed by fatigue, anguiſh and diſappointment, 
the hearts of the brayeſt men ſank within them, 
and death triumphed in all his variety of horrors. 
However, the hopes of both the army and navy 
were greatly revived by the appearance of the Ja- 
maica fleet, on the twelfth of June; and a few 
days after, they received a confiderable part of 
the temforcement from New York, The ſeaſon- 


able relief thus teceived, gave double vigour to 


the” operations in chis advanced ftate of the fiege; 
ut when the work ſeerned to be nearly on the 
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rich reward for all their labours, the Engliſh 


troops who were deſtined to this ſervice, mounted 
the breach with the utmoſt alacrity; and formed 
| themſelves with ſuch regularity and undaunted re- 
| ſolution, that the enemy who were drawn up to 
receive them, aſtoniſhed at' their calmneſs and 1n- 
| trepidity, fled on all ſides. About four hundred 


— 


of the enemy loſt their lives; part of them were 


| ſlain, and the others ran into the water, and there 
| periſhed ; and about four hundred more obtained 
| quarter by ſurrendering their arms. 

The marquis de Gonſales, the ſecond in com- 
mand, bravely fell while he was endeavouring to 
animate and rally his men. Don Lewis de Velaſ- 
co, the governor, difplayed miracles of valour in 
the defence of the place; and when driven to the 
laſt extremity, he collected an hundred men in an 
entrenchment which he had cauſed to be made 
round his colours, reſolving not to ſurvive the loſs 
of the fort. Here he remained till all his comp? 
mons had either deſerted him, or lay ſlaughtered 
about him; and even now, prompted by a deſpe- 
rate valour, he equally diſdained to fly or call tor 
quarter; but at length he received a mortal wound, 
and fell, offering his ſword to the conquero!s 
who: at once lamented the fortune, and admited 
the conduct of an officer, whoſe invincible cou- 
rage had occaſioned the loſs of ſo much blood on 
both ſides. 
Thus after maintaining a moſt obſtinate defence 
for the ſpace of forty-four days, the important 
fort of the Moro fell into poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
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point of conclufion, a new and very formidable ob- 
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liſh. The fire of the fort was now directed againſt 
the town, but a line of batteries was erected on 
the hill of the Cavannos, on the extremity of 


which the town is ſituated. Preparations for an | 


attack were alſo made; and batteries were erected 
to the weſtward of the town, which on that fide 
had hitherto been only watched. 

Lord Albemarle now diſpatched a meſſage to 
the governor, repreſenting that, by means of the 
new operations, he was enabled to direct an irre- 
ſiſtible force againſt the town; but that, to pre- 
vent a farther effuſion of human blood, he was 
willing to ſuſpend the affault, that the beſieged 
might have an opportunity to capitulate, In a 
reſolute, but polite manner, the governor replied, 
that he was determined to defend the place to the 
laſt extremity, and immediately ordered the firing 
to begin. | 

On the followirig motning, lord Albemarle or- 
dered a general fire from the batteries, which prov- 
ed ſo furious, that in fix hours almoſt all the ene- 
my's guns were ſilenced, and flags of truce were 
diſplayed in every quarter of the town, 

A capitulation was now ict on foot, whereby 
the eſtabliſhed religion, the laws under which the 
place had been governed, and the private proper- 
ty of the inhabitants, were ſecured; and the gar- 
riſon, which was redueed to about ſeven hundred 
men, were permitted to march out with the ho- 
nours of war, in order to be tranſported to Spain. 

A diſtrict of one hundred and twenty mules 
weſtward of the Havannah, was yielded to the 
Engliſh with the town. The Spaniards ſtrongly 
contended for the preſervation of their men of 
war, and alſo for the fort to be declared neutral 
during the war; but theſe demands were rejected. 

The Engliſh forces took poffeſſion of the Ha- 
vannah on the fourteenth of Auguſt, after a ſiege 
of two months and eight days. 5 
By the reduction of the Havannah, the Spani- 
ards loſt a whole fleet, and in ſpecie and mer- 
chandize, a ſum eſtimated at three millions ſter- 
ling. This expedition was crowned by an acci- 
dental acquiſition to an immenſe amount : a Spa- 
niſh regiſter ſhip, called the Hermione, which 
failed from Lima on the fixth of January, bound 
for Cadiz, was, on the twenty-firſt of May, taken 
off Cape St. Vincent's by two Engliſh frigates, 
who carried her into Gibraltar. The cargoe of 
this veſſel conſiſted of twelve millions of regi- 
ſtered money, and unregiſtered to a very great 
amount, beſides two thouſand ſerons of cocoa, 
and other articles of valuable merchandize. By 
this time the contending powers had publiſhed de- 
clarations of war, and France and Spain had made 
preparations for invading the dominions of the 
king of Portugal, who had eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Great-Britain. | 
After encountering innumerable dangers and 
difficulties, the Britiſh troops in Germany were 

flattered with the pleafing proſpect of a ſpeedy 
return to their native country ; but this joy was 
ſuddenly diſperſed, by the marquis of Granby be- 
ing attacked by a dangerous fever. In ſuch ve- 
neneration was he held by the whole army, that 
the power of language is too feeble to expreſs the 
concern that his illneſs cauſed among all ranks of 
his followers, or the exceſſive joy they manifeſted 
upon the happy circumſtance of his recovery. 


he marquis of Granby was a kind and conſtant 


friend to the fick and wounded ſoldier, and the 


neceſſitous officer ever found in his benevolence an 
4 


ſl 
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unfailing reſource. The genuine magnanimity 
of ſoul, and conſummate philanthropy of the mar- 
quis; ſerved to inſpire foreigners with a venerable 
idea of the Engliſh nobility. | | 
On the ſecond of June his majeſty cloſed the 
ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech, wherein he 
informed them, that though he earneſtly. wiſhed 
the bleſſings of peact to be reſtored to his people; 
he was reſolved; with the concurrence and ſupport 
of his parliament, to proſecute the war with vi- 
gour, till that deſirable end” could be obtained; 
that the united attack of the houſe of Bourbon 
upon his ancient ally, the king of Portugal, ren- 
dered a continuation of his military preparations, 
and an augmentation of his fleets and armies in- 
diſpenfibly neceſſary ; and he aſſured them of his 
reliance on the favour of divine Providence, in his 
purſuit of thoſe meaſures which would moſt ef- 
tectually tend to ſecure the dignity of his crown; 
and promote the commercial intereſts of his ſub- 
jects. His majeſty informed the commons, that 
he could not but lament the heavy, though ne- 
ceſſary burthens impoſed upon the people; and 
having given aſſurances, that the moſt rigid œco- 
nomy ſhould be exerciſed on the application of 
ſuch ſupplies as they ſhould grant, he returned 
them thanks for their teſtimony of eſteem towards 
himſelf and his family, in the ample proviſion 
they had made for his queen. 
On the twelfth of Auguſt; between ſeven and 
eight o'clock in the morning, her majeſty was de- 
livered of a prince, who was in a few days after 


created prince of Wales and earl of Cheſter; and 


on this happy occaſion, there were great demon- 
ſtrations of joy in almoſt eyery part of the king- 
dom: | ; 

'The court of France being now convinced, that 
Great-Britain was neither intimidated by the threats 
of the formidable alliance, nor by any means like- 
ly to be humbled by the utmoſt efforts of her ene- 
mies, came fincerely into thoſe meaſures which 
ſhe had before only counterfeite td. 

The little progreſs made by the Bourbon troops 
into Portugal, the retrograde motion of the French 
army in Germany, the loſs of Martinique and its 
dependencies, and the reduction of the important 
city of the Havannah, were circumſtances that 
combined to humiliate the pride, and diſappoint 
the ambitious views of the Bourbon alliance. 

Party-ſpirit. now raged in the kingdom with 
great violence, and this was greatly aggravated 
by a ſpirited altercation which ſuddenly took place 
in the adminiſtration. | | 
In this diſtracted ſtate of public affairs, the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining the war greatly increaſed, 
its continuance was rendered more unſafe, and 
its ſupplies became more uncertain. The court 
ot Great- Britain, therefore, deemed it prudent to 
have recourſe to methods of pacification ; and the 
propoſitions for this purpoſe, were eagerly. em- 
braced by the humbled and impoveriſhed houſe 
of Bourbon. | 
| As a pledge of mutual ſincerity, it was agreed, 
that the intended treaty ſhould not be negociated, 
as the former had been, by ſubordinate perſons, 
but that the courts of London and Verſailles 
ſhould reſpectively appoint a perſon of the firſt 
conſequence to negociate this important buſineſs. 


| Accordingly the court of England nominated the 


duke of Bedford, and the court of France the 
duke de Nivernois. On the third of November, 


| the preliminaries 


were ſigned at Fontainbleau, 
7 E 75 and 
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and in a ſhort time after, a definitive treaty was 
concluded. On the twenty-fifth of November, 
his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and in a 
ſpeech from the throne, repeated the reſolution 
he had expreſſed on his acceſſion, with reſpect to 
his willingneſs to conclude a pacification on juſt 
and honourable terms, whenever the events of war 
ſhould incline his enemies to a fimilar diſpoſition. 
His majeſty expreſſed a peculiar ſatisfaction in the 
conduct of his general prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, and his army in Germany, who had ob- 
tained immortal glory by many advantages over 
an enemy of great ſuperiority in point of num- 
bers; he paid due acknowledgments to the excel- 
lent conduct of the count de la Lippe, and the 
valour of the troops under his command, whoſe 


efforts had interrupted the progreſs of the Bour- 


bon arms in the dominions of Portugal; having 
adverted to the great advantage that muſt reſult 
to the kingdom from the conqueſt of Martinique, 
the Havannah, and a great part of the Spaniſh 
navy, his majeſty ſaid, it was apparent that, next 
to the divine aſſiſtance, it was owing; to the he- 
roic ſpirit of his army and navy, that his enemies 
had been brought to accept ſuch terms of peace 
as, he was perſuaded, would prove fully ſatisfac- 
tory to his parliament. His majeſty then inform- 
ed them, that preliminary articles had been fign- 
ed by his ambaſſador in conjunction with the mi- 
niſters of France and Spain, which in due time 
he would order to be ſubmitted to their conſide- 
ration; adding, that the conditions of the treaties 
were ſuch, as to ſecure an immenſe acquiſition of 
territory to Great-Britain, and eſtabliſh a ſolid 
foundation for the increaſe of her trade and com- 
merce. His majeſty then ſaid, that while he at- 
tended to the intereſts of his own dominions, he 


entertained a due regard to the good faith of his 
crown, and the intereſt of his allies; that he had 


made peace for the king of Portugal, and there- 
by ſecured to him all his dominions; and that it 
was ſtipulated, that the armies of the powers 
with whom he had been engaged in the late war, 
ſhould immediately evacuate all the territories 
which they occupied belonging to the king of 
Pruſſia, as well as his other allies in Germany or 
elſewhere. His majeſty informed the houſe of 
commons, that he had ordered the proper eſti- 
mates to be laid before them, and ſhould avail 
himſelf of the firſt opportunities to make whatever 
reductions might be found confiſtent with wiſdom 
and ſound policy; aſſuring them, that he felt great 
concern in the confideration, that the burthens of 
his people could not be immediately ſo much al- 
| leviated as he wiſhed. He further ſaid, that, in- 
fluenced by principles of policy and motives of 
humanity, he had entered early into negociations, 
in order to make a progreſs in the buſineſs of pa- 
cification, even before the iflue of many opera- 
tions could be known, by which means preparati- 
ons for another campaign would be rendered un- 
neceſſary; and he concluded with obſerving, that 
the ſame ſpirit of unanimity would be requiſite for 
making a proper uſe of the advantages of peace, 
as had proved ſo extremely expedient in the pro- 
ſecution of a vigorous and expenſive war. 
The public opinion at this time was, that the 
preliminaries would be rigidly ſerutinized, and 
be the ſubject of very ſevere parliamentary ani- 
madverſion. A great part of the people concur- 
red in declaring, that the terms of peace were in- 
adequate to the great ſucceſſes of the war, and 
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beneath the juſt and reaſonable expectations of the 

nation; that our commerce was neglected and 
our allies abandoned. But, contrary to the pub | 
he expectation, on the nineteenth: of December. 
the preliminaries were approved by a great majo- 
rity in the houſe of commons, without any — 


fication whatever; and they paſſed the houſe of 


lords without a diviſion. 

About this time conferences were opened at 
Hubertſburg, and a treaty was concluded between 
his Pruſſian majeſty and the empreſs queen. The 
wiſe and valiant king of Pruſſia having, for the 
ſpace of fix years, withſtood the united efforts of | 
ſeveral of the moſt powerful of the European 
ſtates, at length obtained the ſatisfaction of deli. 
vering his country from the encroachments of am. 
bitious foes... He then directed his attention to 
the improvement of domeſtic policy, and by well. 
concerted regulations, afforded inconteſtible proofs 

that his capacity for cultivating the arts a | 
peace, was not inferior to his genius for war. 

Having thus given a circumſtantial account of 
a long and bloody war, and. particularized every 
important event attending the pacification, ue 
ſhall now proceed to a relation of more domeſlic 
occurrences. 

In the beginning of February, the 
marquis of Granby arrived in England, 
in every part of which the people expreſſed their 
ſatis faction on occaſion of the return of the victo- 
rious warrior, by various demonſtrations of joy. 
On the twenty-ſecond of March, peace was. 
proclaimed in London with the uſual folemnities, 
in conſequence of his majeſty's warrant iflued-for 
that purpoſe. | | 

We ſhall now give a ſummary account of a mat- 
ter, which exceedingly intereſted the public atten- 
tion. The court of | King's-Bench granted a rule 
for an information againſt the publiſhers, and 
the ſuppoſed printers of a paper called the North 
Briton, bearing date the nineteenth of March, and 
John Wilkes, Eſq; the ſuppoſed author of that 
paper. In conſequence hereof, Mr. Wilkes, and 
the other parties alluded to in the information, 
were taken into cuſtody by the meſſengers of ſtate, 
When the meſſengers entered Mr, Wilkes's houſe, 
in order to take that gentleman into cuſtody, he 
excepted againſt the generality of the warrant, in 
which his name was not particularized; and threat- 
ened to puniſh any man, who ſhould preſume to 
offer violence to his perſon at that unſeaſonable 
hour of night. Hereupon the meſſengers deter- 
red putting their warrant! into execution till the 
following morning, when they took him into cuſ- 
'tody without oppoſition, and conducted him be- 
fore the ſecretaries of ſtate for examination. In 
conſequence of this, a motion, was made in the 
court of Common Pleas, then fitting in Welt 
minſter-hall, for a Habeas-Corpus ; which, as the 
prothonotary's office was not open, could not be 
obtained till four in the afternoon, During the 
interval, ſeveral gentlemen applied for admittance 
to him, which, however, was peremptorily refuſed, 
on pretence of an order from the, ſecretaries of 
ſtate ; but the order was never produced. Not- 
withſtanding the court of Common-Pleas had 
granted an Habeas Corpus, and Philip Carteret 
Webb, Eſq; was notoriouſly aſſured of the fact, 
Mr. Wilkes was committed to the Tower, where, 
the moſt earneſt ſolicitations of his friends were 
not ſufficient to obtain admittance to him. 


A.D. 1763. 


On the third of May, Mr. Wilkes was brought 
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to the bar of the court of Common-Pleas, where 
haying expatiated on the oppreſſive and illegal 
circumſtances of his caſe, the counſel on both fides 


entered into a learned inveſtigation of the cauſe | 


before the court, After a polite excuſe to Mr. 
Wilkes for the delay, the court deferred giving 
heir opinion till the fixth, and Mr, Wilkes was 
emanded to the Tower. 

On the appointed day Mr. Wilkes again ap- 
red before the court, whom he addreſſed in 
an eloquent and ſtrongly argumentative addreſs. 
Upon the conclufion of Mr. Wilkes's addreſs, the 
lord chief juſtice Pratt delivered the opinion of 
the court, reſpecting the ſeveral points conteſted 
by the counſel. Theſe were the legality of Mr. 
Wilkes's commitment ; the neceffity of a ſpeci- 
cation of thoſe particular | aflages, in number 
forty-five of the North Britain, which had been 
deemed a libel; and his privilege as a member 
of parliament. Theſe points his lordſhip dif- 
cuſſed with a degree of candour, ingenuity, and 
diſcerninent, that reflected equal honour upon his 
judicial and private character; and he concluded, 
with declaring Mr. Wilkes reſtored to liberty. 

When Mr. Wilkes was preparing to leave the 
court, a practitioner of great eminence in the 
law, informed the court, that he had juſt received 
a note from the attorney and ſolicitor-general, 
to intreat that his lordihip would detain Mr. 
Wilkes till their arrival, which would be almoſt 
inſtantly, they having ſome objections to offer 
to his plea of privilege. This motion being 
rejected, Mr. Wilkes took leave of the court in 
the moſt polite and reſpectful manner, after hav- 
ing, in an elegant ſpeech, acknowledged his grati- 
tude on occafion of their truly patriotic deciſion, 
The loud and reiterated acclamations of the popu- 
lace, who filled Weſtminſter-hall, teſtified the 


joy they experienced on account of Mr. Wilkes's 


acquittal. 

A ſhort time after the above determination, 
Mr. Wilkes having converted a part of his houſe 
in Great George-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, into a 
printing- office, advertiſed the late proceedings 
of the adminiſtration, together with copies of all 
the original papers, at the price of one guinea; 
and he alſo re-publiſhed the North Britain. 

An information was now filed in the court of 
King's-Bench, at the ſuit of the crown, againſt 
Mr. Wilkes, as author of the North Britain, 
number forty-five. And upon the meeting of 


parliament, a meſſenger was ſent to the commons, 


acquainting them with the informations his ma- 


jeſty had received, that John Wilkes, Eſq; a 


member of that houſe, was the author of a 
moſt ſeditious and dangerous libel, and with the 
meaſures that had been taken in conſequence 
thereof. The examinations and proots reſpecting 
the ſaid libel being laid before the houſe, a reſo- 
lution paſſed, condemning the North Britain, num- 
ber forty-five, as „ a falſe, ſcandalous, and 
* ſeditious lible;“ containing expreſſions of the 
moſt unexampled infolence and contumely to- 


wards his majeſty, the groſſeſt aſperſions on both 


houſes of parliament, the moſt audacious defiance 
of the authority of the whole legiſlature, and as 
manifeſtly tending to withdraw the people from 


their obedience to the laws of the realm, and to 


excite them to traiterous inſurrections againſt his 
majeſty's government, and therefore ordered the 


peers, for having affixed the name of a membet 
of that houſe to a book entitled, “ An Eſſay on 
«© Woman.“ Being at this time indiſpoſed, in 


conſequence of a wound received in a duel with 


Mr. Martin, Mr, Wilkes was unable to prefer 
his anſwer to this accuſation, Upon burning the 
North Britain at the Royal Exchange, purſuant 
to the ſentence, a riot took place, during which 
the ſheriffs were moſt groſsly infulted in the exe- 
cution of the duties of their office. One of the 


perſons concerned in this tumult, however, was 


apprehended, and committed to Newgate. Some 
remnants of the adjudged libel were reſcued from 
the flames, and carried off in triumph by the mob. 

Mr. Wilkes inſtituted a ſuit in the court of 


Common-Pleas againſt Robert Wood, Eſq; the' 
under ſecretary, for having ſeized his papers on 
the ſixth of December. This cauſe was tried 
before lord chief juſtice Pratt, and a ſpecial jury 


was ſummoned, at the inſtance of the defendant. 


| Mr. Wilkes obtained damages, and full coſts of 
ſuit. The verdi& was no ſooner pronounced, 


than the populace, as on the former occaſion, 


expreſſed their joy by the moſt extravagant ac- 


clamations, | 
In the evening of the day on which this verdict 
was obtained, a perſon came to the houſe of 


Mr. Wilkes, and fignified a defire of an interview 


with that gentleman, on particular buſineſs : but 


his perſon and name being unknown, he was re- 


fuſed admittanee. He then went to a coffee-houſe 
in Parliament-ſtreet, where he was heard to de- 
clare, that himſelf and ten other men, were re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice the life of Mr. Wilkes, be the 
event what it might. Information of this being 


communicated to Mr. Wilkes, proper meaſures 


were taken to ſecure the man, if he ſhould come 
again to Mr. Wilkes's houſe, where, upon bring- 


ing a letter, requeſting an interview, he was taken | 
into cuſtody, and it appeared that his name was 


Alexander Dun. After being examined before one 
of the judges, the officer in whoſe cuſtody he was; 
received an order to produce his priſoner at the 
bar of the houſe of commons. Being interrogated 

at the bar, from his whole behaviour it was evi- 
dent, that he laboured under an unhappy infirmity 
of mind, and therefore he was diſcharged from 

any farther appearance. 

Upon receiving notice that he had received a 
wound, the houſe of commons allowed Mr. 
Wilkes time for making his appearance; and 
upon the report of his phyſician and ſurgeon, 
that time was afterwards enlarged. However, on 
the fixteenth of December, the houſe ordered 
Dr. Heberden, and Mr. Hawkins to attend 
him, in order to obſerve the ſtate of his health, 
and make a report of the ſame to the houfe. 
Dr, Heberden communicated this order to 
Mr. Wilkes's phyſician, requeſting at the ſame 


| time, that the time of attending might be fixed, 
Mr. Wilkes now diſpatched cards to Dr. 


Heberden and Mr. Hawkins, expreſſing his 
ſenſe of the kind care of the houſe for his re- 


| covery ; intimating his perfect reliance on the 


abilities of the gentlemen to whom he had com- 
mitted his caſe, and aſſuring them, that though 


| he had no defire of receiving viſits from them, 
| under his preſent circumſtances, he was impatient 


. 


obnoxious paper to be burnt by the common hy an opportunity of manifeſting the juſt regard 
e 


hangman. 


A ſhort time after the above, a complaint was 4 
exhibited againſt Mr. Wilkes in the houſe of 
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$74 Tin HIS TOUKY 
he would ever pay to gentlemen of their diſtin- 
guiſhed merit in their reſpective profeſſions. 

Mr. Wilkes having acted in this ſpirited 
manner, he judged it proper, in vindication of 
the characters of Dr. Brockleſby his phyſician, 
and Mr. Graves his ſurgeon, to defire the attend- 
ance of Dr. Duncan, one of his majeſty's phy- 
ſicians in ordinary, and Mr. Myddleton, one of 
his majeſty's ſerjeant ſurgeons, who accordingly 
vifited him. He humoroufly aſſigned as his 


reaſon for ſending for theſe gentlemen, that as 


the houſe of commons judged it prudent that 
he ſhould be watched, he conceived that he could 
not have more proper ſpies than two Scotchmen. 
Mr. Wilkes recovered ſo faſt, that on the 
twenty- fourth of December, he ſet out ſuddenly 
for the continent; his whole motive being, ac- 
cording to his own declaration, to viſit his daugh- 
ter, who was then dangerouſly ill at Paris, where 
he arrived on the twenty-fixth of the ſame month. 
On the nineteenth of April, the king went to 
the houſe of peers, and in a ſpeech containing 
beſides the uſual matters, an aſſurance, that when 
the accounts of the money arifing.from the ſale 
of ſuch prizes as were veſted in the crown, ſhould 
be cloſed, his intention was to direct that the 
produce ſhould be applied to the public ſervice ; 
he thanked them for the fidelity and zeal they 


had manifeſted, and then concluded the ſeſſions. 


On the twelfth of May, Sir Charles Aſgill, as 
the repreſentative of the lord mayor, fix other 


aldermen, the recorder, the ſheriffs, chamberlain, | 


and town-clerk, waited upon his majeſty, with 
an addreſs from the city, on occafion of the late 

eace. Both going and returning, they were 
hiſſed and otherwiſe treated with great indignity 


by the populace: as they pafled St. Bride's 


church, in their way to St. James's, the great 
bell was tolled, and preſently after which, a dumb 
eal was rung ; and on their return, they were 


ſaluted in the ſame manner by the bells of Bow-' 


church. The addreſs of the city of London, was 
followed by one from the proteſtant diſſenting 
miniſters, refident in the cities of London and: 
Weſtminſter; one from a number of the mer- 
chants and traders of London, one from the 
people called Quakers, and others from ſeveral 
corporations in different parts of the kingdom. 

Having declined accompanying Sir John Se- 


bright, in preſenting the. addreſs from Bath, 


Mr. Pitt cauſed his ſentiments upon that ſubject, 
as communicated to Mr. Allen, to be inſerted 
in the journal publiſhed in that city. The ſub- 
ject of this addreſs expreſſed, That as the 
c epithet adequate, given to the peace, implied 
an approbation of the conditions thereof, ſo 
totally repugnant to his unalterable opinion, 
as fully declared by him in parliament, it was 
impoſſible for him to obey the commands of 
the corporation in preſenting their addreſs; 
that with regard to the peace, he had formed 
his opinion from that portion of knowledge 
afforded him, by his ſmall experience and 
contracted underſtanding ; and that though the 
conviction of his own mind muſt remain the 
conſtant rule of his conduct, he left it to others 
with much deference, to act in conformity with 
their own principles; expreſſing at the ſame 
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„ portant ſubject in queſtion.” | 


_— 


time the higheſt veneration for the virtues of | 


Mr. Allen, with whom, however, he very {| pardoning and ſetting at liberty, both in 


of ENGL A N+D. 
* much differed in opinion concerning the fl 

On the fixteenth of Auguſt, about ten in the | 
morning, her majeſty was delivered of a y 
5 her Trae: A St. James's Park 
ourteenth of September his royal highne 
baptized, in the great covet e 
James's, by. the name of Frederick, The ſponſors 
were, his royal highneſs the duke of Vork, re _ 
ſented by the earl of Huntington, groom of 5 90 
ſtole; his moſt ſerene highneſs the duke of ok 
Gotha, repreſented by earl Gower, lord cham 
berlain ; and her royal -highneſs the princeſs 
Amelia, in perſon. The lord mayor, aldermen 
and commons of the city of London, preſented 
an addreſs to the King, congratulating him on 
the birth of the prince; and his majeſty received 
this inſtance of affection in a moſt gracious man. 
ner, and returned to it a polite and condeſcend- 
ing anſwer, _ a 

On the fifteenth of November, the king opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech, wherein 
he obſerved, that the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
public tranquillity, upon honourable and adyan- 
tageous terms, had been happily. carried into 
execution, by the definitive treaty ; and that one 


Prince 
3 


was, the improvement of the late valuable ac- 
quifitions. His majeſty informed the commons, 
that he would order the proper eſtimates for the 
ſervice of the year to be laid before them ; and 
having re-minded them of the heavy, but un. 
avoidable debts ; contracted in the courſe of the 
late war, recommended to them the maintenance 
of a powerful navy, to which the late ſucceſſes 
had been ſo greatly owing ; and which was ever 
to be conſidered, as the beſt ſecurity for the intereſt 
and dignity of Great-Britain. 

His majeſty having communicated to both 
houſes of parliament, the intended marriage of 
her royal higneſs the princeſs Auguſta, with the 


December, the houſe of commons preſented to 


munication, as did the houſe of peers on the 
fifth of the ſame month. | 

In conſeqnence of a meſſage from the king 
to the houſe of commons, reſpecting the intended 
marriage of the princeſs Auguſta, the houſe 
voted the ſum of eighty thouſand pounds as the 
marriage dower of her royal highneſs. 

Towards the conclufion of this year, general 
Amherſt, commander in chief of all the forces 
in North America, arrived in London, where 


eminent ſervices he had rendered his country. 

The government paid a proper attention to 
thoſe brave men, who had engaged in the ſervice 
of their country, during a long and toilfome war. 
They had the uſual parliamentary permiſſion of 
freely dealing and working in every corporate 
town, and ſelling liquors therein, Oxford and 
Cambridge only excepted; and in addition to 
theſe privileges, excluſive of ample grants of land 


— 


in the newly conquered countries, his majeſty was 


graciouſly pleaſed to order, that thoſe ſailors who 
had deſerted from one ſhip to another, ſhould 
receive the wages which they had forfeited by 
ſuch deſertion ; and iſſued a proclamation, for 
Great- 


Britain 


of the principal objects claiming their attention I 


hereditary prince of Brunſwick, on the ſecond of 


his majeſty an addreſs of thanks for the com- | 


he was received with all the honours due for the | 


7 
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Britain and Ireland, all deſerters that were in gaol, 
without fee or reward, whoſe names had been 
tranſmitted to the ſecretary at war. | | 
In the courſe of this ſeſſion, both houſes of 
arliament preſented addrefles to his majeſty, 
expreſſing their indignation at the publication 
of the North Briton, which they conſidered as a 
daring affront offered to his majeſty, and a viola- 
tion of the ſacred regard due to his authority, 
and deſcribed by the laws and conſtitution of 
the realm, as well as tending to inflame the 
minds of his majeſty's ſubjects, againſt his 
mild and juſt adminiſtration ; aſſuring his majeſty, 
at the ſame time, of their ardent wiſhes that ſuch 
wicked deſigns might be defeated, and thoſe who 
were guilty, puniſhed in a manner proportioned | 
to the enormity of their offences. | 


4 


A. P. 1764. On board. his majeſty's yacht the 


princeſs Auguſta, on the tenth of January, his 
moſt ſerene highneſs the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick Lunenburgh landed at Harwich on 
the fourteenth, and arrived at Somerſet-houſe 
the ſame night. On the evening of the fixteenth, 
the marriage ceremony of her royal highneſs 
the princeſs Auguſta, his majeſty's eldeſt fiſter, 
with his moſt ſerene highneſs the hereditary 
prince of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, was perform- 
ed by his grace the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in the great council chamber, in preſence 
of a great number of peers, peereſſes, and fo- 
reign miniſters, After the ſolemnization of the 
nuptials, their ſerene and royal highneſſes re- 
paired to Leiceſter-houſe, where a ſuperb enter- 
tainment was provided, and at which were pre- 
ſent their majeſties, the princeſs dowager of 
Wales, and the reſt of the royal family. 


The great warlike atchievments of the heredi- | 
tary prince were already ſufficiently known; and | 


his affable and generous behaviour, rendered his 
private character the. ſubject of univerſal admi- 
ration, to the people of England, During the 
mort time that his highneſs remained in this 


kingdom, he viſited the Royal Society, the Britiſn 


Muſeum, St. Paul's cathedral, Weſtminſter- 
abbey, and many other remarkable places; and 
he was attended by the duke of Cumberland, 
the marquis of Granby, the duke of Newcaſtle, 
Mr. Pitt, and many other perſons of diſtinction. 
After a long and very ſpirited debate, on the 
twentieth of this month, the commons expelled 
John Wilkes, Eſq; for a contempt of their au- 
tnority, and publiſhing the North Briton ; and 
a writ was of courſe iflued for electing a member 
tor Ayleſbury in his.room. The ſame day ad- 
drefles were preſented to his majeſty by the 
houſe of lords, and the city of London, congratu- 
lating him on the late marriage of his. ſiſter with 
the hereditary prince of Brunlwick, 
On the twenty-fifth, his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and gave the royal. aſſent to the 
bill tor the naturalization of the hereditary. prince 
of Brunſwick, who was in the houſe during his 
majeſty's ſtay there, In the afternoon, the prince 
and princeſs of Brunſwick took leave of a moſt 
filliant company aſſembled at Leiceſter-houſe, 
the ceremonials being over, their highneſſes 
entered their coaches, and departed amidſt the 
aeclamations of an immenſe concourſe of people, 
ln the courſe of this month; a variety of melan- 
moly accounts were regeived, of the damages 
uſtained by our ſhipping at ſea; and on the coaſts. 


| nature, 
Having failed from Helvoetſluys, | 


de 
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tuous weather had made conſiderable havock in the 
royal navy, and the trading part of the kingdom 
ſuffered immenſe loſs from the ſame cauſe, {2 

The public converſation this year, was much 
engaged on the ſubject of the diſputes among 
the proprietors of Eaſt-India ſtock, which arofe 
from the company having put a ſtop to the pay- 
ment of the rents of lord Clive's eſtate in India. 
The controverſy was for a long time maintained 
with great ſpirit; and lord Clive, in an addrefs 
to the proprietors, largely expatiated on the events 


Eaſt-India politics being neither immediately con- 
nected with our plan, nor calculated to afford 
much inſtruction or amuſement to our readers, 
we ſhall paſs on to matters of a more domeſtic 

In the month of. February, the lord mayor, 
aldermen and common-council, voted the freedom 
of the city of London to lord chief . juſtice Pratt, 
to be preſented to him in a gold box; and that 
he ſhould be requeſted to fit for his picture, to be 
placed in Guildhall. They alto came to a reſolu- 
tion, to return thanks to the repreſentatives of the 
city, for their general conduct in parliament, and 
particularly their ſtrenuous endeavours to obtain a 
repeal of the act relative to the impoſition of 
exciſe on cyder and perry. | 

At this time came on, before lord Mansfield, 


Wilkes, Eſq; for the republication of the North 
Briton in volumes. He was found guilty of the 
republication, as he was afterwards, of printing 
and publiſhing the Eſſay on Woman.” The 
friends of Mr,-Wilkes, now cauſed a letter from 
him to be publiſhed, to which was annexed a 
certificate, ſigned by one of the French king's 
phyficians, and a ſurgeon of eminence, and at- 
teſted by two notaries, and the earl of Hertford, 
ambaſſador from the court of London. This 
certificate expreſſed, that Mr. Wilkes was ſo bad 


with his wound, as to have been unable, during 


the month: of January, to return to England. 

In the beginning of April, many thouſands 
of journeymen filk-weavers, went in proceſſion 
from Spitalfields to the queen's palace, with 4 
petition to his majeſty, repreſenting the miſerable 
condition to which themſelves and their families 
were redueed, by the clandeſtine importation of 
French filks. Theſe people ranged themſelves 
before: the court-yard, while two gentlemen of 
eminence in the manufactury, had the honour of 


being introduced to his majeſty, and of preſent- 


ing the petition, which was received in a moſt 
gracious manner ; and in reply to it, his majeſty 
fignified that he would cauſe an immediate ftop 
to be put to the importation of French ſilks. 
On the nineteenth of this month, a reſolution 
paſſed the houſe of commons, that the thanks of 
the houſe be given to brigadier-general Draper, 
for the eminent ſervices he had performed to his 
king and country, in aſſiſting in the conqueſt of 
Manilla, and the reduction of the Philippine 
Iſlands, and that Mr. Speaker ſhould ſigbify the 
ſame to him; the thanks of the houſe were likewiſe 


the ſame words by Mr. Speaker. On the ſame 
day, his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and 
after giving the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, cloſed 
the ſeſſions of parliament. | 

Soon after the prorogation, a chapter of the 
moſt noble order of the Garter was held at St. 


00 7 of theſe accounts were true. TFempeſ- 
p 


James's, when his majeſty was pleaſed to inyeſt 
T7 the 


that had given riſe to the altercation ; however, 


in the court of King's-Bench, the trial of John 


voted to vice-admiral Corniſh, to be delivered in 
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brother to her majeſty, with one of the vacancies 
of that order, and the other was beſtowed upon 
the right honourable the earl of Halifax, one of 
his majeſties principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 

At this time government received information, 
that a number of his majeſty's ſubjects had been 
for a conſiderable time, and were ſtill detained in 
France, as hoſtages for the- payment of ranſom- 
bills; and notice was, in conſequence, publiſhed 
in the Gazette, that in caſe ſuch ranſom-bills 
were not forthwith diſcharged, proſecutions would 
be commenced in his majeſty's court of admi- 
ralty againſt all maſters, owners, and others, re- 
fuſing or neglecting to pay the ſums of money 
ſtipulated for the releaſe of. thoſe unfortunate per- 
ſons, who had ſuffered ſuch long confinement. 

On the twenty-fourth of April, his majeſty was 
pleaſed to fill up the vacant ſtall, at Weſtminſter, 
of * moſt honourable military order of the 

Bath, „ 

The ſovereign having put on the ribbon, with 
the ſymbol of the order hanging to it, the gen- 
tleman uſher, bearing the red rod, and habited in 


the mantle of the order, introduced lord Clive (a | 


gentleman uſher, daily waiter, carrying the ſword 
of ſtate) who kneeling, was knighted 'with the 
ſword of ſtate : then the earl of Breadalbane, hav- 
ing received the ribbon, with the badge of the 
order, from the gentleman uſher, Bath king at 
arms being abſent, preſented the ſame to the ſo- 
vereign, who put the ribbon about lord Clive's 
right ſhoulder, which ceremony being over, his 
lordſhip roſe up and withdrew. On this occaſion 
a great number of the officers of ſtate, and other 

erſons of diſtinction, were preſent, 

The ſame day the prince of Averſperg had a 
private audience of his majeſty, to notify from 


his Imperial majeſty, the coronation of the king 
| jeſty from the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury, 


of the Romans. 
At a general court of the Eaſt-India company, 
held on the firſt of May, the bufineſs of lord 


Clive's jaghire came under confideration ; and it 


was reſolved, that the following queſtions ſhould be 
determined by ballot, at a general court to be 
held on the third inſtant : “ That it be recom- 
« mended, and that the court of directors be em- 
« powered to agree with lord Clive for the pay- 
c ment of his jaghire for the ſpace of ten years, 
“ provided his lordſhip ſhall ſo long live, and 


ic the company ſhall be in actual poſſeſſion of the 
c land out of which it iflues, and the revenues 


& thereof during that period of time,” 


- This: propoſition was occaſioned by a letter 
from lord Clive, of which the following is an 


etradt e 


I need not repeat the nature of my preten- 
« ſions to the jaghire: the revolution in favour 
«©. of Meer Jaffier, and the inſtructions I have ſent 
to my attornies, in conſequence of your ſtop- 
« ping it, will, I make no doubt, be the means 
« of having it confirmed to me in the ſtrongeſt 
4 manner that the cuſtoms of India will admit, 
But as there 
c would be a very great impropriety in my going 
« abroad in the company's ſervice, with a law- 
<< ſuit of this conſequence depending between us, 
„ allow me to ſuggeſt to you the expediency of 
< referring the matter to a general court of the 
«proprietors, with the propoſals I make, viz. 
That I ſhall enjoy my jaghire for ten years, 
provided the company ſhall remain ſo long in 


cc and the laws of England require. 
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*“ poſſeſſion of thoſe lands, of which the 
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eis the quit rent; and provided I Mou isis 
c ſo long. At the end of ten years, or 125 
„death, if it ſhould happen firſt, my right a 1 
*« title to the jaghire ſhould ceaſe; and on m ws 
« rival in India, I ſhould uſe my endeayour win, 
* the nabob to ſecure the reverſion of ; 
« company. Should my death happen eats : 
c this ſervice, I ſubmit to the 1 ore of 
: the 8 — proprietors, but do not inſiſt 
upon it, whether it be continued t F 
&« for five years.“ n 
At a general court held at Merchant-T '1 
hall, on Friday the fourth, the queſtion for ow 
ing lord Clive his jaghire, was carried by a majo- 
rity of five hundred and eighty-three, againſt 


three hundred and ſix. 


Advices were received from North America in 
the month of July, importing, that the military 
operations in that quarter were ſtill carried on with 
great vigour, and that Sir William Johnſton had 
after many ſevere repulſes, at length, brought the 
Seneca nation to conceſſions highly advantageous 
Or ED | 
The ſucceſs of the troops under the colonels 
Bradſtreet and Bouquet, was not inferior to what 
attended the military proweſs of Sir William John- 
ſton ; for the Delawares, Shawaneſe, and other 


Indian nations, though they had rejected a propo- 


| ſal for meeting Sir William at the congreſs of 


Niagara, were ſo intimidated by the motion of 
the two armies at once, under the above-menti- 
oned commanders, towards them, that they met 
colonel Bradſtreet at Preſque Iſland, and ſup- 
plicated for peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, 
Their requeſt was granted upon conditions not 


the Seneca nation had engaged. f 
In conſequence of a repreſentation to his ma- 


ſetting forth, that the endeavours they had uſed 
for improving his majeſty's revenue of cuſtoms, 


out- ports of this kingdom, were greatly obſtruct- 
ed by the ſtate of the Iſle of Man, from whence a 
pernicious and illicit trade was carried on to the 
neighbouring coaſts of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
in violation of the laws of this kingdom, and to 
the great detriment and diminution of the public 
revenue ; his majeſty was pleaſed, with the ad- 
vice of his privy-council, to enjoin on his officers 
the utmoſt vigilance in the execution of their du- 
ty; to declare that all perſons detected in ſuch of- 
fences, ſhould be proceeded againſt with the ut- 
moſt rigour of the law; and to iffue orders, that 
the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty ſhould 
ſtation a ſufficient number of ſhips and cutters, in 
the harbours and on the coaſts of the Iſle of Man, 
in order to diſcover and bring to juſtice all per- 
ſons concerned in ſuch illegal practices. And the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, or, in his abſence, the 
lords juſtices of that kingdom, were required to 
give ſuch directions for enforcing his majefty's 
reſpectively require. | 

On the eleventh of September it was repreſent- 
ed to his majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate, in anſwer to 


the repreſentations of his majeſty's ambaſſador at 


the court of France, demanding immediate ſatiſ- 
faction and reparation for acts of violence, com- 


mitted on the firſt of June, by the commander l 


E French ſhip of war, in conjunction me = 
| | French 


t to the 


leſs favourable to England than thoſe in which 


and preventing the many frauds committed in the 


commands, as the duties of their offices might 


e 
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French veſſels, at one of the Turk's iſlands; that 


me court of France had diſavowed the ſaid pros 
ceedings, diſclaimed all intention or defire of ac- 
quiring or conquering the Turks iſlands; and had 


iven orders to the count d'Eſtaign, governor of 


St. Domingo, to cauſe the ſaid iſlands to be im- 
mediately abandoned on the part of the French, 
to reſtore every thing therein to the condition in 
which it was on the firſt of June, and to make re- 
aration of the damages which any of his majeſ- 
ty's ſubjects ſhould be found to have ſuſtained in 
conſequence of the ſaid proceedings, according to 
an eſtimation to be forthwith ſettled by the ſaid 
overnor, and his majeſty's governor of Jamaica; 
and that a duplicate of the ſaid order ſhould be 
tranſmitted to his majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate. 
At this time a ſingular proof was afforded of 
the royal munificence, and of that ſpirit of hoſpi- 


tality for which the people of England are ſo de- 


ſervedly celebrated. Upwards of fix hundred 
German. emigrants, men, women, and children, 


all Proteſtants, conſiſting of Wurtzburghers and 
Palatines (brought hither by a perſon who had* 


taken them on board, under a promiſe of immedi- 
ately ſettling them at his own expence, in the 
ilands of St. John and Le Croix, but had trea- 
cherouſly abandoned them) were moſt generouſly 
relieved, in conſequence of the miniſter of the 
German Lutheran church in London, having 
rinted in the public papers, a pathetic narrative 
of their deplorable ſituation, of which the follow-1 
ing is an exact narrative. 5 
That ſome of them had lain, during the heavy 
« rains, and were then lying, in the open fields 
« adjacent to this metropolis, without covering, 
« without money, without the common neceflaries 
« of life; that others were languiſhing under the 
r complicated evils of ſickneſs and extreme want; 
ce and that more than two hundred ſtill remained on 


© board the ſhip, which had brought them over, 


te on account of their paſſage not being paid for, 
here they were'perithing through want of food. 


© That their diſtreſſes were unutterably. great; 


ec and the narrator having been often a mournful 
« witneſs, in his attendance on them to adminiſter 
© the duties of his function, would mention but 
* one inſtance at the cloſe of the melancholy de- 
tail, One of the poor women was ſeized with 
the pangs of labour in the open fields, and de- 
livered with the affiſtance only of the ignorant 
people about her; but the tender infant, from 
the injury it received in the operation, died ſoon 
after he had baptized it; and the wretched mo- 
ether, for want of proper care and nutriment, 
« ſoon followed her child to the grave.“ 

On this occaſion the humanity and benevolence 
of the Engliſh were excited in a remarkable de- 
gree, Before eleven o'clock on the very morning 
on which the clergyman's letter appeared, the un- 
happy people received an hundred tents, with the 
neceſſaries thereunto belonging, by the order of 
his majeſty, who alſo cauſed the paſſage of thoſe 
on ſhip-board to be diſcharged, and a ſum of mo- 
> . be immediately applied to the uſe of the 
Whole. > | 

The public contributions amounted on the firſt 
day to near three hundred pounds, and the future 
ſubſcriptions were ſo liberal, as to enable a com- 
mittee appointed for the relief of the diſtreſſed fo- 
reigners, to provide them with comfortable cloath- 
ing, and all the neceſſaries of life. Having ob- 
tamed his majeſty's permiſſion, they contracted 


for veſſels to convey them to South Carolina, 
and for proviſion and maintenance during their 
voyage, and for a ſtipulated time after their ar- 
1 E 

The Britiſh ambaſſador at Madrid having pres 
ſented a remonſtrance to the court of Spain, re- 
ſpecting the conduct of one of their foreign go- 
vernors, on the twenty=ſeventh of September a 
meſſenger arrived iti London, with a duplicate of 
the orders which in conſequence of that remon- 
ſtrance had been tranſmitted to Don Felix Ram- 
ing de Eſtenor, governor of Jucatan. It was evi- 
dent, from the tenor of the orders, that his Ca- 
tholic majeſty diſapproved the proceedings of the 


ſaid governor, with reſpect to his majeſty's ſub- 


jects in the bay of Honduras, expreſſed his deſire 
of giving the king of England the moſt convin 
cing proofs of his friendly and pacific diſpoſition 

that he had commanded the ſaid governor to re- 
eſtabliſh the Britiſh logwood cutters in. the ſeveral 
places from which he had obliged them to retire, 
and to acquaint them, that they might return to 
their occupations of cutting logwood, without 


danger of being moleſted on any pretence what- 
ever. 


Soon after the above pacific declaration of his 


Catholic majeſty, it appeared from letters receiv- 


ed at the Admiralty Office from commodore Pal- 


liſer, at St. John's in Newfoundland, that having 
diſpatched a floop with a letter to the French go- 
vernor at St, Pierre, to enquire into the truth of 
the reports which prevailed, of the French having 

mounted cannon, and erected works on that iſland 
contrary to treaty, he had, in reply, received aſ- 
ſurances from the ſaid governor, that there was 
only one four pounder, mounted without a plat- 
form, and with no other intention than to anſwer 
ſignals to their fiſnermen in foggy weather; that 
there were no buildings or works erected contrary 


to treaty ; that the guard conſiſted of only forty- 


ſeven men, and had never exceeded fifty; and 


that the concurrent fiſhery in thoſe parts of the 


ſaid coaſts, wherein the French were by treaties 
permitted to fiſh, had been carried on in perfect 
tranquillity. | | 
Many parts of the kingdom, and the city of 
London in particular, having exhibited complaints 
in parliament reſpecting the exorbitant price of 


proviſions, his majeſty, in order to prevent all 


unlawful combinations for enhancing the price of 


proviſions, and encourage thoſe who might diſ- 


cover any concerned in ſuch illegal practices, pro- 
miſed to all perſons who ſhould diſcover, or cauſe 
to be diſcovered ſuch offenders, ſo that they might 


be convicted, a reward of one hundred pounds, 


to be paid out of the Treaſury. 

The moſt: flattering expectations were enter- 
tained, from the meaſures purſued for the reduc- 
tion of the price of proviſions, but theſe proved 


by no means effectual ; and the public were there- 


tore under the neceſſity of purchaſing thoſe ne- 
ceſſaries at a moſt extravagant rate, which their 
country annually yields in ſuch profuſion, that the 
inhabitants might be ſupplied on very moderate 
terms, if the moſt iniquitous arts and contrivances 
were not practiſed to withhold from them the 
fruits of the earth. 3 

In October advice was received from Bengal, 


| by the Pigot Indiaman, that the fugitive Nabob 


Coſſim Aly Cawn, had joined the Sajah Za- 
dah, and the Nabob of Oude, who had promiſed 


to aſſiſt him in invading the province of Bengal; 
5 ut 
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but that, when the Pigot failed, theſe powers had 
not put themſelves in motion. About an hun- 
dred and fifty Frenchmen, who had inliſted in the 
company's ſervice, had inſtigated a mutiny among 
the troops; which, however, were perfectly quell- 
ed previous to diſpatching theſe advices, without 
the loſs or deſertion of a fingle European, except. 
the Frenchmen already mentioned. The Pigot 
alſo brought intelligence of the deceaſe of mayor 
Adams, who had given repeated inſtances of in- 
vincible bravery in the eaſtern quarter of the 
lobe. 3 

Her royal highneſs the princeſs Auguſta, fiſter 
to his Britannic majeſty, and conſort to his ſerene 
highneſs the hereditary prince of Brunſwiek, was 


on the fourth of December delivered of a princeſs, 


to the great joy of that ancient line, and the uni- 
verſal ſatisfaction of her native country. 
Notwithſtanding the ſolemn treaties lately ne- 
gociated between his Britannic majeſty's officer, 
colonel Bradſtreet, and the Shawaneſe and Dela- 
_ wares, the perfidious ſavages in a ſhort time re- 
newed their outrages with aggravated inſolence 
and barbarity. | 
In conſequence of theſe treacherous proceed- 
ings, major-general Gage, commander in chiet of 
his majeſty's forces in thoſe parts, who had re- 
peatedly experienced their perfidy, determined 
to make no peace with them, but in the heart of 
their country, and upon ſuch conditions as would 
make it as ſecure as poſhble. This determina- 
tion produced every good effect that was expected, 
with regard to humiliating the ſavages, and com- 
pelling them to accept ſuch conditions of peace, 
as infured honour to his majeſty's arms among 
the ſeveral Indian nations. The regular and pro- 
vincial toops under colonel Bouquet, having been 
joined by a large body of volunteers from Vir- 
ginia, and others from Maryland and Pennſylvania, 
marched from Fort Pitt, in the beginning of 
October, and arrived at Tuſcarowas about the 
fifteenth. | | 5 


—_— 


The march of thefe forces into the country of | 


the ſavages, threw them into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation; for they had flattered themſelves in the 
hope that their woods, and their, advantageous 
fituation, would effectually protect them from the 
attacks of the Britiſh army. During the march of 
the army, the Indians hovered continually about 


it, but dreading the iſſue of a battle, they had | 


recourſe to negociation. They were informed 
that peace would not be granted them, unleſs all 
the priſoners in their poſſeſſion were delivered up. 
Hereupon they gave up twenty priſoners, and 
promiſed to furrender all the reſt: but their for- 
mer treachery having deſtroyed all reliance upon 
their moſt ſolemn engagements, their offers were 


rejected; and therefore they agreed to deliver the | 


reſt of the priſoners on the firſt of November, at 


a ſpot about a hundred and fifty miles from Fort 
Pitt, the center of the Delaware towns, and in 


the neighbourhood of the moſt conſiderable ſet- 
tlement of the Shawaneſe. Colonel Bouquet, till 
keeping the enemy in fight, removed his camp 


fo the place appointed. In a ſhort time he com- 


pelled the Delawares, and ſome broken tribes, 
to bring in all their priſoners. They were then 


informed, that they muſt go to Sir William | 


Johnſton, to receive ſuch conditions as ſhould be 
preſcribed to them, which the nations ſhould 
agree to ratify; and as a ſecurity for their full 
performance of this agreement, they were obliged 
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to leave a number of their chiefs in the cyftogs ; 
* 9 5 5 y of 
the Engliſh. The Shawaneſe readily ſubſcribeg 
to theſe conditions; but the other nations wes, 
more obſtinate, they objected to the conditions 
in general, and were particularly averſe to giving 
hoſtages : but finding that their obſtinacy had 5 
effect, and could only tend to their deſtruction 
the troops having penetrated into the very heart 
of their country, they were at length convinced 
that there was no ſafety for them but in ſubmic. 
fion : therefore they judged it prudent to ſub. 
| mit to the fame conditions impoſed upon the 
other nations. They then gave forty principal 
chiefs as hoſtages, and appointed deputies to 
wait upon Sir William Johnfton, after the ex. 
ample of the other nations. Upwards of three 
hundred priſoners. were reſtored to liberty, ang 
parties of, troops were ordered to different places 
to recover near one hundred more. In juſtice 'o 
colonel Bouquet, the general declared, thar 
nothing ſhort of the firm and reſolute conduct 
| which that officer had manifeſted in all his tran 
actions with thoſe perfidious favages, could have 
| brought them to a general peace; which was hap. 
pily effected under ſuch conditions, as there was 
great reaſon to believe, would render it both 
ſecure and permanent. | 5 
On the tenth of January, his majeſty 
opened the parliament with a Fel ene, 
from the throne, wherein, among other matters, 
{he informed them, that he had the ſatisfaction 
of affuring them, that he had agreed with his 
good brother the king of Denmark to cement 
the union, which had long ſubſiſted between the 
two erowns, by the marriage of the prince royal 
with his ſiſter, the princeſs Carolina Matilda, 
[which was to be ſolemnized as ſoon as their 
reſpective ages would permit; that he had re- 
| ceived freſh aſſurances of the good diſpoſitions of 
the court of - Verſailles and Madrid; that the 
future quiet of the empire had been confirmed, 
by the unanimous choice of a ſucceflor to the 
imperial dignity ;. and that the peaceable election 
4 of the king of Poland, had prevented ſuch fatal 
{ conſequences as, upon ſimilar occaſions, had been 
| frequently deſtructive of the repoſe of Europe. 
In the courſe of this. month, the liverymen of 
the city of London manifeſted an ardent and noble 
regard for extraordinary merit, by electing Mr, 
Alderman Janſſen to the office of chamberlain. 
Having impaired his circumſtances by his 
connexions in ſeveral of the funds, this gentle- 
man had for ſome time lived in obſcurity, abridg- 
'ing himſelf of every ſuperfluity, 'that he might 
gradually make reſtitution to his creditors for the 
loſs they had ſuſtained by his failure; and in a 
courſe of time, he fully effected this laudable reſo- 
lution. He was a mar of fuch great modeſty, 
| that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he could be 
prevailed upon to declare himſelf a candidate for 
the office: but when his intentions were known; 
his feHow-citizens exulted in an opportunity ol 
publicly honouring a man, who had given abun- 
dant proofs of integrity. | 
On the ſeventh of February, the houſe of com- 
| mons agreed to fifty-five reſolutions of the com- 
| mittee of ſupply, for impoſing ſtamp duties upon 
our people in America, fimilar to thoſe payable 
in England: by the laſt of theſe reſolutions it was 
| expretfed, that all the ſaid duties be paid into his 
| majeſty's Exchequer, and there be reſerved from 
time to time, and diſpoſed of by parliament, gr 
wal 
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wards further defraying the neceſſary expences of 
defending, protecting, and ſecuring the ſaid co- 
Jonies and plantations, A few days after it was 
reſolved, that for the better ſupply of our export 
trade to Africa, with ſuch coarſe printed callicoes, 
and other goods, being the product or manufac- 
ture of the Eaſt-Indies, or other places beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, as are prohibited to be 
wore in Great-Britain ; the Eaſt-India company 
be permitted to import the ſame from any port in 
Europe, not within his majeſty's dominions, un- 
der proper limitations and reſtrictions; that upon 
failure of the ſaid company's keeping the ſaid ex- 
ort trade ſupplied with a ſufficient quantity of 
uch callicoes and other goods, other perſons be 
permitted to import the ſame, under proper limi- 
tations and reſtrictions; and that the ſaid calli- 
coes and other goods, which ſhall be ſo imported, 
be liable to pay the ſame duties, as if the ſame 


were imported by the ſaid company from the Eaſt- 


Indies, or any other place beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope. TAY 
On the fourteenth of this month, Mr. John 
Williams, bookſeller, in purſuance of his ſen- 
' tence, was brought from the King's Bench priſon 
to New Palace-yard, Weſtminſter, there to ſtand 
in the pillory, for republiſhing the North Briton in 
volumes. He mounted the pillory amidſt the ac- 
clamations of an immenſe concourſe of people. 
He held a ſprig of laurel in his hand, and re- 
ceived on this occaſion, as ſignal marks of applauſe, 
as could have been given to a ſovereign prince at 
the head of a victorious army. A purple purſe, 
ornamented with orange coloured ribbons, was 
produced by a gentleman, who cauſing it to be 
carried amidſt the populace, a very liberal con- 
tribution was made for the benefit of Mr. Wil- 
liams. | 
At this time great loſſes were ſuſtained by high 
winds and exceſſive floods, in various parts of 
the kingdom. A body of people in the weaving 
buſineſs, computed at between fix and ſeven thou- 
land, being in circumſtances of the moſt deplo- 
rable indigence, through want of employment, a 
ſubſcription was ſet on foot for their relief ; and 
the public generoſity was excited in a manner 
highly honourable to Britiſh benevolence. | 
In the courſe of this month, William, lord 
Byron, was tried in Weſtminſter-hall by his peers, 
for an unhappy affair, in which his lordſhip was 
engaged with a member of the lower houſe. Af- 
ter an elaborate diſcuſſion of the caſe, 'the peers 


tation returned, when they acquitted his lordſhip 
of murder, but pronounced him guilty of felony. 

On the twelfth of this month, his majeſty went 
to the houſe of peers, and informed the parlia- 


tended with danger, had led him to conſider the 
ltuation in which his kingdom 'and his family 
might be left, if it ſhould pleaſe the Almighty to 
put a period to his life, while his ſucceſſor was of 
tender years. His majeſty obſerved, that the high 
importance of this ſubject to the public ſafety, | 
hood order and tranquillity, the paternal affection 
Which he bore towards his children and all his 
beople, and his earneſt defire that every precau- 
non ſhould be taken, which might tend to pre- 
krve the conſtitution of Great-Britain undiſturb- 
ed, and the dignity and luſtre of his crown unim- 
Paired, had determined him to lay this weighty 


adjourned to their houſe, and after ſome conſide- 


ment, that a late indiſpoſition, though not at- 


bulineſs before the parliament; and his health 
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being now perfectly reſtored, through the indul- 
gence of divine Providence, he had taken the 
earlieſt opportunity of meeting them, and recom- 
mending to their moſt. ſerious deliberation, the 
making ſuch proviſion as would be neceſſary, in 
caſe any of his children ſhould ſucceed to his 
throne before attaining the age of eighteen years. 
That to this end he propoſed to their confidetati- 
on, whether, under the preſent circumſtances, it 
would not be expedient to veſt in him the power 
of appointing, from time to time, by inſtrument 
in writing under his ſign manual, either the queen, 
or ſome other perſon of his royal family, to be 
the guardian of the perſon of ſuch ſucceflor, and 
the regent of theſe kingdoms, until ſuch ſucceſ« 
ſor ſhould attain the age of eighteen years, ſub- 
ject to ſuch reſtrictions and 3 as are ſpe- 


twenty - fourth year of the reign of the late king, 
his royal grand-father; the regent ſo appointed 
to be aſſiſted by a council compoſed of the ſeveral 
perſons, who by reaſon of their dignities and of- 
fices, are conſtituted members of the council eſta- 
bliſhed by that act, together with whom it might 
be thought proper to leave to his own nomination. 
Early in the morning of the ſeventh of May, 
the weavers of London and its adjacencies, aſſem- 
bled by beat of drum, and proceeded in three bo- 
dies to Weſtminſter, where they ſtopped the car- 
riages of the members of parliament, beſeechin 
them to compaſſionate their diſtreſſes, but they 
were not guilty of any outrages; and upon being 
informed that proper meaſures would be taken 
for their relief, they diſperſed. Some tumultu- 
ous proceedings were the conſequence of the fre- 
quent aſſembling of theſe people; but by the 
united efforts of the civil and military powers, 
the diſorders were, at length, entirely ſuppreſſed. 
In conſequence of his majeſty's repreſentation 
to parliament, a regency bill was in a ſhort time 


paſſed, whereby the council for aſſiſting the re- 


gent was decreed to conſiſt of the dukes of Vork 
and Glouceſter, the princes Henry Frederic and 


William, to be members of the ſaid council of re- 
gency, when they ſhould have reſpectively attain- 
ed the age of twenty-one years); and likewiſe of 
the following perſons; the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury for the time being; the lord chancellor, 
or lord keeper, or firſt commiſſioner, named in 


of Great-Britain for the time being ; the lord trea- 
ſurer of Great-Britain, or the firſt commiſſioner 
in that office for the time being ; the lord pre- 
ſident of the council for the time being; the lord 
high admiral of Great-Britain, or the firſt com- 
miſſioner for executing that office; the two prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate for the time being; and 
the lord chief juſtice of the King's or 1 
Bench for the time being. But it was enacted, 


that if any of the king's brothers, or his uncle, 


ſhould die during his majeſty's reign, or ſhould 
be nominated regent on his demiſe, the king by 


three inſtruments under his ſign manual, ſealed 


and depoſited, and revocable at pleaſure, might 
appoint ſome other perſon to be of the council, 
and ſuch inſtruments of nomination were to be 
produced unopened to the privy-council, 

Soon after the above parliamentary tranſacti- 
ons, advices were received of the ſucceſs of his 


| 


majeſty's arms, in conjunction with the company's 


7 G forces, 


Cified in an act paſſed upon a fimilar occaſion, in the 


Frederic William, and the duke of Cumberland, 
(the ſaid princes Henry Frederic and Frederic 


any commiſſion for the cuſtody of the great ſeal 
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forces in the Eaſt Indies, major Hector Munro 
having obtained a compleat victory over the king 
and vizier of Hindoſtan. % Nn 
On the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, about two in the 
morning, her majeſty was ſafely delivered of a 
prince, who was ſoon after baptized by the names 
of William Henry. ö 
- His excellency the earl o 


, 


f Hertford , lord heu- 


tenant of Ireland, having repreſented to the king 


the particulars of ſeveral outrages committed by 
the ſoldiers in Dublin, his majeſty was pleaſed to 
order his excellency to fignify, that it was his 
royal pleaſure, it ſhould be given out in public or- 


ders in every part of Ireland, that his majeſty had 


received accounts of the late behaviour of the 
garriſon of Dublin, which threatened the peace 
and ſafety of ſociety, and to prove ſubverſive of 
all military diſcipline ; that his majeſty expected 
and required from his army in Ireland, that they 
would, upon all occaſions, demean themſelves 
quietly and peaceably, and in perfect obedience 


and ſubmiſſion to the laws; and that it was his 


majeſty's fixed reſolution to ſhew the higheſt marks 
of his diſpleaſure towards all military perſons 
whatever, who ſhould in any reſpect act contrary 
thereto. | 
Information was received from North Carolina, 
that many outrages had been committed in that 


country by a lawleſs banditti, who had murdered 


ſome Cherokees in alliance with Great-Britain ; 
that, in conſequence thereof, colonel Lewis had 
diſpatched expreſſes to the lieutenant-governor of 
Virginia; and that it had been refolved by the 
burgeſſes of that colony, That the killing the 
Cherokee Indians, as mentioned in a letter of 
& colonel Andrew Lewis to his honour the gover- 
nor, which he has been pleaſed to lay before 
the houſe of burgeſſes, was a flagrant violation 
of the treaties of peace eſtabliſhed and ſubfiſt- 
ing between his majeſty and the ſaid Indians, 


CC 2, 


* moſt ſeverity.” Hereupon the lieutenant-go- 
vernor publiſhed a proclamation, offering a reward 
for apprehending the ringleaders, and a pardon 
to any, not being an actual perpetrator of mur- 
der, who ſhould make ſuch diſcovery, that the 
reſt might be brought to juſtice. 
fenders being apprehended and ſubjected to con- 
dign puniſhment, the tumults entirely ſubſided, 
The ſame. accounts contained a moſt affecting 
narrative of the arrival of the priſoners at the 
Engliſh camp, after the defeat of the Ohio Indi- 


ans, by the forces under the command of general | 


Bouquet. In this ſcene was exhibited a view of 
fathers and mothers, recognizing and claſping in 


their arms their once loſt children; huſbands paſ- 


ſionately embracing their newly recovered wives; 
ſiſters and brothers unexpectedly meeting, after 
having been ſo long ſeparated, that they were 
ſcarcely able to ſpeak the ſame language. 

The moſt rapturous expreſſions of joy were ma- 
nifeſted by thoſe who diſcovered and recognized 
each other, whilſt others acted under the influ- 
ence of feelings of a very different nature: theſe 
were diſtracted with doubts, hopes and fears, fly- 
ing from place to place, anxiouſly enquiring after 
their friends and relations; the moſt extreme im- 
patience was obſervable in ſome, who could ob- 
tain no account of thoſe they ſought, while others 
were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, upon being in- 


* 


c 


and of the laws of this colony; and that the 
offenders ought to be proſecuted with the ut- 


Two of the of- 


o ENGLAND. 
formed of the de 
their enquiry. 0 
This pathetic ſcene was conſiderably height 
ened by the intereſting part the Indians bold 10 
it. The natural ferocity of their natures ſeeming 
to have ſubſided, theſe people ſurrendered A. 
their captives with a degree of reluctance 
five of the moſt tender endearment, ſhedd; 
rents of tears, and earneſtly recommending them 
to the protection of the commanding officers 
They viſited them daily, and beſides preſentin 
to them the corn, ſkins, horſes, and whats 
elſe they had beſtowed upon them during their 
captivity, ſhewed innumerable inſtances of the 
moſt fincere 'attachment. When the army was 
preparing to march, ſeveral of the Indians obtain- 
ed permiſſion to accompany it as far as Fort Pitt 
and employed themſelves upon the road in nr. 
curing proviſions for their former captives, 
The following circumftance deſerves particular 
attention : among the captives was a young Vir. 
ginian woman, for whom an Indian youth had 
conceived a moſt violent attachment. Though 
apprized of the imminent danger of approaching 
the frontiers, he reſiſted all the pathetic remon- 
ſtrances of his friends, and perſevered in his reſo- 
lution of following her, at the hazard of being put 
to death, by the ſurviving relations of the man 
unfortunate perſons who had been either ſcalped 
or made priſoners by the people of his nation. 
Such qualities in ſavages muſt excite both our 
wonder and eſteem; and they inconteſtably prove, 
that the barbarities of theſe people are but the 
effects of a wrong education. Since they are by 


plorable fate of the objects of 


expreſ- 
ng tor- 


pro- 


diſpenſable duty of civilized people, to exert their 
utmoſt endeavours for reſcuin 
ſtate. : 


The following ſingular inſtance of exceſſive ten- 


g them from a ſavage 


thy notice than what we have mentioned reſpecting 
the young Indian : among the captives brought 
into the camp at Muſkingam, was a woman hav- 
ing a child at her breaſt about three months old. 
One of the Virginia volunteers, knowing her to be 
his wife, who had been taken priſoner about ſix 
months before, ſne was immediately delivered to 
him. After their firſt tranſports, their joy was 
ſoon damped, by the reflection, that though one 
child was recovered, another equally dear was 
ſtill miſſing. In a few days a number of other 
priſoners were brought to the camp, among whom 
were ſeveral children. Upon diſcovering her in- 
fant, the woman was ſo overcome with joy, that, 
literally forgetting her ſucking babe, ſhe dropped 
it from her arms, catched up the new found child, 
and carried it off in an extacy that deprived her 
of the power of utterance : the father, taking up 
the child that his wife had let fall, followed in a 
| tranſport of almoſt equal tenderneſs. 

So unwilling were ſome of the captives to re- 
turn, that the Shawaneſe were obliged to bind 
them, and take them to the camp by force; and 
ſome of the women who had been delivered up, 
afterwards found means to eſcape back to the In- 
dian towns. Wag 

Towards the latter end of this ſummer, a dan- 
gerous inſurrection happened at Boſton in Nes 
England, on account of the ſtamp-duty, to which 
the Americans ſeemed reſolved not to fubmit- 
The magiſtracy, at length, armed five hundred 

1 ‚ men, 


| 


nature proper ſubje&s for cultivation, it is the in- 


derneſs, in one of our own people, is not leſs wor- WE 
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wen, who lodged ſeveral of the rioters in gaol. | 
But before theſe people were apprehended, they 
deftroyed all the goods and papers of the comp- 


roller, the judge of the admiralty, the diſtributer 
of the ſtamps, and the lieutenant-governor, whoſe 


houſe they entirely uncovered ; at the ſame time 


arrying off all his wearing apparel, as well as that 
+ his ter and Aang, Pesces caſh to the 
imount of nine hundred pounds ſterling. _ 

Tumults of a fimilar nature alſo took. place at 
Newport in Rhode-Ifland, the principal inhabi- 
tants of which place were obliged to take refuge 


on board a man of war lying. in the harbour; and, 
in ſhort, the ſtamp-duty was oppoſed with equal 
violence throughout all the North American co- 


lonies. | 


About this time, the commiſſioners of the lon- 
gitude repreſented to the commiſſioners of the na- 


vy, that Mr. John Harriſon had aſſigned to them, 
for the uſe of the public, three time-keepers,. and 
alſo explained to them the principles upon which 
theſe inſtruments were conſtructed ; and the lat- 


artiſt, the reward for his curious and uſeful diſ- 


covery, to which he was entitled by previous 


contract. E 
On the thirty-firſt of October, his royal high- 
neſs William Auguſtus, duke of Cumberland, de- 
parted this life, to the great grief of the people 
of England, by whom he was univerſally held in 
the higheſt veneration. His death was ſudden, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by the 
burſting of a blood-veſſel in his brain. 


tereſts of his country, braved every danger; nor 
indulged a thought of life, when called upon to 
draw his ſword in ſupport of the cauſe of his ſo- 
vereign. 
tion to the wiſe and conſtitutional meaſures of go- 


vernment; but reſolutely oppoſed all attempts, to 
inftinge the rights and immunities of the people. 
He liberally rewarded merit without regard to 
rank, nor ſuffered dignified guilt to eſcape his re- | 


ſentment. Sympathetically and extenfively gene- 
rous, his royal heart never failed to feel, nor his 
hand to relieve, the diſtreſſes of his fellow-crea- 
tures. In ſhort, he was a compound of all that 
is excellent and amiable in human nature, of which 
he was at once the delight and ornament. _ 

On the ſeventeenth of October, a fire broke out 
near the end of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, next Cornhill, 
and the wind being weſterly, the flames commu— 
nicated to the four corner houſes. The confla- 
gration ſpread with ſuch terrifying rapidity, that 
many of the unhappy ſufferers had ſcarcely time 
to ſave their lives. It was computed, that up- 
wards of an hundred houſes were conſumed ; and 
it was ſuppoſed, that the loſs ſuſtained from this 


fre, was greater than what was ſuffered by the 


dreadful conflagration which happened near the 
lame ſpor in the year 1748. A ſubſcription was 
opened for the benefit of the ſufferers, and it was 
lo liberally patronized, as to afford conſiderable 
relief to thoſe who were inclined to accept the do- 
nations of the public. We. 5 
By advices from Boſton in New England it ap- 
peared, that a committee had been appointed 
there, to draw up and tranſmit to Mr. Secretary 
Conway and colonel Barre, addreſſes of thanks 
tor their patriotic ſpeeches in parliament, in fa- 
vour of the American colonies ; and to ſolicit cor- 
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This il- 
laſtrious prince, inflexibly attached to the true in- 


Patriotic from principle, he gave ſanc- 


king George II.“ 
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precious archieves; and they voted the portraits 
of thoſe gentlemen, to be placed in their town- 
ball. ; + penab 11903 « 
So averſe were the people of Ameriga.. to/'the 
idea of ſubmitting ta the ſtamp- duty, that they 
compelled the ſtamp- officers to reſign their places; 
and when the officer appointed for Virginia arrived 
in that country, he was elegantly entertained, and 
treated with great reſpect, but obliged, to re- em- 
bark for England on the following day, Upon 
the arrival of the ſtamped papers at Philadelphia, 
the veſſels in the harbour hoiſted their colours 
half maſt high, and the bells of the town were 
tolled, being all muffled. In ſhort, the people 


0 * 


{ 


of this place obliged the ſtamp diſtributor to pro- 
miſe, that he would not exerciſe his office; and 


the ſtamped, papers were conveyed on board a man 


of war, leſt they ſhould be deſtroyed by the popu- 
lace. The lawyers of New Jerſey unanimouſly: 


reſolved, not to make uſe of the ſtamped papers. 


In the evening of the ninth of December, the: 


|| corps of his royal highneſs the duke of Cumbers, 
ter board therefore ordered the very ingenious 


land, was privately interred in the royal vault of 
_ Henry VIIch's chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey z- 
the 


proceſſion began to move about ten o'clock, paſſ- 


ing through the Old Palace-yard, to the ſouth-eaſt: 


door of the abbey, at the entrance of which the 
dean and prebends, attended by the choir, re- 
ceived the body, falling into the proceſſion juſt 


before the officers, of arms, who conducted: the. 


lord chamberlain ; and in this order the proceſſion 


entered the chapel, where the body was depoſited 


upon treſſels, the head towards the altar, the co- 
ronets and cuſhion being laid upon the coffin, and 


the canopy held over it, while the ſervice was read 


by the dean of Wincheſter; the chief mourner 
and his two ſupporters, fitting on chairs at the. 
head of the corpſe, and the ſupporters of the pall 
on either fide. The part of the ſervice before in- 
terment being read, the corpſe was depofited in 
the vault, and the dean having concluded the reſt. 


of the ſervice, garter proclaimed the titles of his 


royal highneſs in the following manner: 


% Thus it hath pleaſed Almighty God to take 


* out of this tranſitory life unto his divine mercy, 
« the late moſt high, moſt mighty, and moſt il- 


4e Juſtrious prince William Auguſtus, duke of 


«© Cumberland, and duke of Brunſwick and Lu- 
nenburg, marquis of Berkhamſtead, earl of 
Kennington, viſcount Trematon, baron of the 
Iſle of Alderney, knight of the moſt noble order 
of the Garter, and firſt and principal compani- 
* on of the moſt honourable order of the Bath, 
« third ſon of his late moſt excellent majeſty, 
| Twenty-one pieces of artillery were drawn into 
St. James's-park, and minute guns fired during, 
the ceremony; and three battalions of foot-guards, 
drawn up in the church-yard of St. Margaret, 
Weſtminſter, fired vollies when a ſignal was given 
that the corpſe was depoſited. Minute guns at 
the Tower were likewiſe fired, as uſual on ſimilar 
occaſions, | 5 
Diſpatches were about this time received, from 
which it appeared, that upon the arrival of the 
ſtamps at New-Vork, there was a general ſign of 
diſſatisfaction; and that, ſoon after, the merchants 
held 'a meeting, at which they came to a reſolu- 
tion, that they would have no more goods ſhip- 


rect copies thereof, to be placed among their moſt 


ped from Great-Britain, unleſs the ſtamp- act was 
repealed ; 


body having, on the preceding evening, been, 
privately conveyed to the Princes chamber. The 
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repealed; that they would countermand all orders 
already given, and not vend any goods ſent from 
Great - Britain after the firſt of January 1766, un- 
leſs their demands were complied with. _ 

The governor having ſecured the ſtamped paper 
in Fort George, a great number of people aſſem- 
bled, and repairing in a body to the fort, took 
from the ſtables the governor's coach, which, to- 
gether with an elbe of his excellency, they burnt 
under the guns of the fort, with every mark of 
contempt and abhorrence. They then went to 
the houſe of major James (a ſuppoſed abetter of 
the ſtamp- act) whoſe goods they ſeized and con- 
ſumed. After this, they forced from his excel- 
lency a declaration, that he would not interfere 
with regard to the ſtamps. The governor of Ma- 
ryland having requeſted the advice of the aſſem- 
bly, with regard to taking care of the ſtamped 
Papers, as the officer appointed for that purpoſe 

ad abſconded, they wrote to his excellency in the 
following words: „ In anſwer to your meſſage 


ce juſt now received, relative to the ſtamped pa- 


« per, we ſhould think ourſelves extremely hap- 
& py, were we in circumſtances to adviſe your 
« excellency on ſo new a ſubject; but it being a 
« matter of importance, and ſuch as we do not 


e think ourſelves at liberty to adviſe in, without 


< the inſtruction of our conſtituents, which we 
& cannot now obtain, we hope your excellency 
sé will think us excuſable for declining to offer 
any advice upon the occaſion.” “. 

An aſſembly of agents from the ſeveral colonies 
was held at New-York, and they came to ſeveral 
very ſpirited reſolutions. The houſe of repreſen- 
tatives of Maflachuſet's-bay, warmly animadvert- 
ed on ſome expreffions contained in the late ſpeech 
of their governor. The printers continued to 

ubliſh their papers without ſtamps ; and the diſ- 
faeisfation was ſo general throughout North Ame- 
rica, as to threaten a ſpeedy inſurrection. | 

On the ſeventeenth of December, his majeſty 
went to the houſe of pecrs, and being ſeated on 
the throne with the uſual ſolemnities, he ſaid, 
that as matters of importance had lately occurred 
in ſome of his colonies in America, demanding 
the moſt ſerious attention of parliament, and that 
as further informations were daily expected from 
different parts of that country, he had thought 
proper to call them together, in order that an op- 
portunity might be afforded, to iſſue the writs ne- 
ceſſary in conſequence of the many vacancies in 
the houſe of commons, ſince the laſt ſeſſion, ſo 
that the parliament might be full when they ſhould 
proceed to the confideration of the many weighty 
matters which would come before them immedi- 
_ ately after the uſual receſs. | 
A. D. 1566. . On the fourteenth of January the par- 
7d lament again met, when the king in- 
formed them, that he had ordered all the papers that 
could give any light into the origin, the progreſs, 
or the tendency of the diſturbances which had of 
late prevailed in ſome of the northern colonies, 
to be immediately laid before them; that on the 
firſt advice of theſe diſturbances, orders had been 
iſſued to the governors of his ſeveral provinces, 
and to the commanders of his forces in America, 
for the-exertion of all the powers of government, 
in the ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults, and in the 
effectual ſupport of lawful authority; that what- 
ever remained to be done on this occaſion, he 
ſhould commit to the wiſdom of his parliament, 
not doubting but their zeal for the honour of his 


>” 


| and reſtrictions laid upon them, and the extenſion 
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crown, their attention to the juſt rights and auth,. 


rity. of the Britiſh legiſlature, and their affect, 
and concern for the 8 5 and Nice apr) 
his people, would guide them to ſuch ſound and 
| prudent reſolutions, as would tend at once to pre- 
ſerve thoſe conſtitutional rights over the colonies 
te to reſtore to them that harmony and tranquil= 


lity, which had lately been interrupted by the moſt 
angerous riots and diforders. His majeſty con- 
cluded. with recommending temper and unanimi- 
ty in their proceedings, which the circumſtances 
of the times particularly called for, and with de- 
claring, that he had nothing at heart but the af. 
ſertion of legal authority, the preſervation of the 
liberties of all his ſubjects, the equity and good 
order of his government, and the concord and 
proſperity of all parts of his dominions. 
The repeal or continuance of the ſtamp- act, was 
in itſelf a ſubject of the higheſt importance; and 
perhaps there never was a queſtion agitated in the 
Britiſh ſenate, in which the public coneeived 
themſelves more deeply intereſted, or for the re. 
ſult of which they expreſſed a more impatient 
anxiety. This event alſo engaged the attention 
of the reſt of Europe, and of the commercial part 
in particular. 8 
Petitions were preſented to the parliament from 
the merchants of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, 
Lancaſter, Hull, Glaſgow, and indeed from moſt 
of the trading and manufacturing cities, towns, 
and boroughs in the kingdom, ſetting forth the 
great decay of their trade, owing to the new laws 
and regulations made for America; the vaſt quan- 
tities of our manufactures (excluſive of thoſe ar- 
ticles imported from foreign countries, which 
were purchaſed either with our own manufactures, 
or with the produce of our colonies) which the 
American trade formerly took off our hands, by 
all which many thouſands of manufacturers, 
ſeamen, and labourers, had been employed, to 


the very great and increaſing benefit of the nation. 


That in return for theſe exports, the petitioners 
had received from the colonies, rice, indigo, to- 
bacco, naval ſtores, whale fins, furs, and lately, 
pot-aſh, with other ſtaple commodities, beſides a 
large balance in remittances by bills of exchange 
and bullion, obtained by the coloniſts for articles 
of their produce, not required for the Britiſh mar- 
ket, and therefore exported to other countries. 

| 'Thele petitions further ſet forth, that from the 
nature of this trade, conſiſting of Britiſh manu- 
factures exported, and of the import of raw ma- 
terials from America, many of them uſed in our 


own manufactures, and all of them contributing to 


leſſen our dependence upon neighbouring powers, 
it muſt neceſſarily be deemed of the higheſt im- 
portance in the commercial ſyſtem of this nation. 
That this commerce, ſo beneficial to the ſtate, and 
ſo neceſſary to the ſupport of multitudes, then lay 
under ſuch difficulties and diſcouragements, that 
nothing leſs than its abſolute annihilation was ap- 


prehended; and therefore, the immediate inter- 


poſition of parliament was humbly and earneſtly 
ſolicited. 5 

It was further urged in the petitions, that the 
coloniſts were then indebted to the merchants of 
\Great-Britain, to the amount of ſeveral millions 
ſterling; and that when preſſed for payment, the) 
appeal to experience in proof of their willingneſs; 
but at the ſame time declare their incapacity to 
fulfil their engagements, alledging, that the taxes 
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of the judiſdiction of the vice-admiralty courts, 
eſtabliſhed by ſome late acts of parliament, par- 
ticularly by an act paſſed in the fourth year of 
his preſent majeſty, for granting certain duties in 
the Britiſh colonies and plantations in America; 
and by an act paſſed in the ſubſequent year, for 
granting and applying certain ſtamp- duties, &c. 
in the ſaid colonies; with ſeveral regulations and 
reſtrictions, which, if founded in acts of parlia- 
ment for defined purpoſes, they repreſent to have 
been extended in ſuch a manner, as to interrupt 
legal commerce, and harraſs the fair trader; and 
to have ſo far already interrupted the uſual and 
former moſt fruitful branches of their commerce, 
reſtrained the ſale of their produce, thrown the 
ſtate of the ſeveral provinces into confufion, and 
brought on ſo great a number of bankruptcies, 
that the former opportunities and means of remit- 
tances and payments were utterly loſt, _ 
That theſe unhappy circumſtances had reduced 
the petitioners to the neceſſity of applying to the 
houſe, in order to ſecure themſelves and their fa- 
milies from impending deſtruction; to prevent a 
multitude of manufacturers from becoming a bur- 
then to the community, or ſeeking a ſubliſtence 
in foreign parts, to the great and irretrievable loſs 
of Great-Britain ; and to preſerve the ftrength of 
this nation entire, its commerce flouriſhing, the 
revenues increaſing, our navigation, the bulwark 
of the kingdom, in a ſtate of growth and exten- 
fion, and the colonies, from inclination, duty, 
and intereſt, firmly attached to the mother coun- 
try. 


Theſe numerous petitions, pregnant with ſuch 
a variety of intereſting facts, ſtated and atteſted | 
by ſuch numbers of the moſt reſpectable perſons, | 
whoſe lives had been devoted to trade and com- 


merce, and who were therefore competent judges 


of the ſubje&, could not fail of having confider- | 


able weight with the houſe. 

A petition was alſo preſented to the houſe, from 
the agent to the iſland of Jamaica, ſetting forth 
the ill conſequences that had attended a ſtamp-act, 
which the aſſembly of that iſland had impoſed, 
and which had been ſuffered to expire, it having 
been found inadequate and burthenſome in a very 
high degree : and the petitioner further ſaid, there 
was too much reaſon to apprehend the preſent law 
for a ſtamp- duty in the colonies, would be pro- 
ductive of Equal, if not more deplorable inconve- 
niencies. Petitions were likewiſe preſented to the 
houſe from the agents of Virginia and Georgia, 
ſtating, that the ſtamp- duty was an impoſition, 


which the inhabitants of thoſe colonies were inca- |. 


pable of paying. 

However, all'the arguments and facts exhibited 
in the ſeveral petitions, were treated with con- 
tempt, by the party who had reſolved to ſupport 
the ſtamp-duty. They contended that, admitting 
the diſtreſs of trade to be as conſiderable as it was 
repreſented in the petitions, ſtill that temporary 
convenience had better be ſuſtained, than that 
Great-Britain ſhould riſk the loſs of her ſupremacy 
over her American poſſeſſions, Upon this im- 
portant point, the houſe was divided into three 


parties; the moſt numerous of which was com- ö 

poſed of the miniſtry and their adherents, who 

urged, that the right of taxation over America 
: | 


— 


* bu . . | 
8 The editor conceives that this was a work of ſu ereroga- 
don: — for, what neceſſity could there be for a reference to 
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was inveſted in the legiſlative authority of the mo- 
ther country; but yet they admitted, that the pre- 
ſent tax was by no means adapted to the condition 
of the colonies, but founded upon principles de- 


ther party inſiſted upon the indiſpenſable neceſſity 
of immediately repealing the act for impofing the 
ſtamp- duty, but theſe were divided in their ſenti- 
ments with reſpect to the right of American taxa- 
tion. The third party, which was the leaſt nu- 
merous, but in which were ſeveral of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed and popular characters of the king- 


| of Great-Britain had a right to umpoſe taxes upon 
the colonies of America. 
The members who contended againſt the right 
of taxation, had recourſe to Locke, Selden, H: 
rington, and Puffendorf, to prove, © that the very 
foundation, and ultimate point in view, of all 


\ 


argued, that by referring to Magna Charta, and 
to the ſeveral writs upon record, iſſued for raiſing 
taxes for the ſervice of government, and for ſend- 
ing repreſentatives to parliament, as well as the 
Bill of Rights, it would appear, that no Britiſh 
ſubject can be taxed, but by himſelf, or his own 
repreſentative ; and that this is the firſt and ge- 
neral right with which, as Britiſh ſubjects, the 
firſt inhabitants of the colonies emigrated. 

That no taxes were impoſed upon the counties 
palatine of Cheſter, Durham, and Lancaſter, but 
in their own aſſemblies or parliaments, till they 
| were gradually conſolidated into the preſent mode 
of parliamentary repreſentation ; that till of late 
years, the body of the clergy had the privilege of 
taxing themſelves, and therefore they granted be- 
nevolences to the ſovereign; and that, till they 
ſent members to parliament, the marches of 
Wales had the power of taxing themſelves; 
| whence is derived the ſtyle of the king's procla- 
mation, and all acts of parliament, wherein the 
principality of Wales, and the towns of Mon- 


liament. Excluſive of being under other neceſſa- 
ry reſtrictions, parliament cannot erect itſelf into 
an executive power, nor diſpoſe of offices apper- 
taining to the crown. It cannot diveſt any indi- 
vidual of his property, even in caſes of incloſure, 
without allowing the party the privilege of being 
heard at the bar, either by himſelf or his counſel. 
The lords cannot reject a money-bill ſent from 
the commons, nor can the commons erect them- 
ſelves into a court of juſtice, Till the clergy 
were repreſented, they could not be taxed by par- 


| by the parliament of England. 

| The American ſubjects of Great-Britain, derive 
their rights and liberties from a higher origin 
than their charters, which are deduced from pre- 
rogatives, and are, in fact, only ſo many grants 
from the crown, Magna Charta, and the natural 
right of the ſubject, form the great fountain 
whence the colonies derive their privileges in com- 
mon with all the ſubjects of the Britiſh empire. 
The charters of the colonies, like all other grants 
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evident, as to require no proof; and ſo firmly eſtabliſhed and 
univerſally allowed, as to admit neither of contradiction 


h authorities, merely to vindicate a doctrine ſo ſelf. 
. A 


nor doubt? | 
7H and 


ſtructive of the trade of theſe kingdoms. Ano- be 


dom, abſolutely denied, that the legiſlative power 


© { 


e government, is the good of ſociety *.“ They 


mouth and Berwick, are, though unneceffarily, 
particularized, That many people erroneouſly 
ſuppoſe, there are no bounds to the power of par- 


| lament, nor can any tax upon Ireland be impoſed. 


of the crown, are by this rule of right, reftrifted 
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ernd interpreted for the 
dice of the ſubject. 
Had the firſt inhabitants of the colonies re- 
nounced all connexion with the. mother country, 
they might have renounced their original right ; 
but when they emigrated, under the authority of 
the crown, and the national ſanction, they went 
from hence at the hazard of their lives and for- 
tunes, taking with them all the firſt great privi- 
leges of Engliſhmen, But at the ſame time they 


882 


were not, and could not be, bound by penal laws 


of this country, from the ſeverity of which they 
fled, to climates remote from the heavy hand of 
power; and which they hoped to find more con- 
genial to their principles of civil and religious 
liberty. Upon this ground it has been univerfally 
admitted as an irreverſible rule, that no acts of 
parliament made here, and particularly fuch as 
enact penalties, are binding upon the colonies, 
unleſs they are ſpecially named. Being 
moved from the domeſtic legiſlation of the mother 
country, the inhabitants of the colonies are no 
more dependent upon it in the general ſyſtem, than 
the Iſle of Man is; or than, in the feudal ſyſtem 
of Europe, many ſubordinate principalities are 


dependent on the juriſdiction of the ſeigneur ſuze- 


rain, or lord paramount, but owning only a li- 
mitted obedience. | | 
It is not meant by what has been advanced, to 


affect the caſe of any external duties laid upon 


their out ports; or any reſtrictions, which by the 
act of navigation, or other acts, are laid upon 
their commerce: for they are in the ſame caſe as 
all other colonies belonging to the reſt of the ma- 
ritime powers of Europe, who have denied their 
colonies all intercourſe with foreign countries, in 
the very firſt eſtabliſhment. What is here ſaid, is 
meant to allude to internal taxes, to be levied on 
the body of the people; and that they muſt be 
repreſented, previous to being liable to theſe inter- 
nal taxes. | je 0 

Many other arguments were adduced, and pre- 
cedents were brought from ancient hiſtory, reſpect- 
ing the conduct of fome of the moſt famous re- 
publics in regard to their colonies, as well as of 
colonies which outgrew their mother country, as 
Carthage, the northern emigrants, &c. Prece- 


dents were quoted from the tranſactions in the | 
United Netherlands, and other places, which | 


ſhould ſerve, as it was urged, to warn us againſt 
adopting ſuch meaſures as produced thoſe revolu- 
tions. 
fite fide of the queſtion, ſpoke with great ſtrength 
of reaſoning, and a perfect knowledge of the con- 
ſtitution. It was neceflary, they ſaid, to clear the 
queſtion of that maſs of learning with which it 


was encumbered. 'That the arguments and ſpe- | 


culative refinements. of Locke, Selden, Puffen- 
dorf, and others, do not apply in a queſtion of 


ciples. 
The conſtitution of England has always been in 


a ſtate of fluctuation, either gaining or loſing 


g 


ſomething; nor, till the reign of Henry VII. was 
the repreſentation of the commons of England 
formed into any fixed and certain ſyſtem. That 


benefit, not to the preju- 
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The gentlemen who ſupported the oppo- 
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themſelves, or enforcing benevolences. 


or ENGLAN D. 
with reſpect to the modes of taxation, When 

go farther back than the reign of "= Bee oa 
that of king John, no clue is to be found to by 
rect the judgment, the hiftory of the preceding 
times being crowded with imperfections; that 
with reſpect to the writs upon record, ſoth 
them were iſſued according to law, and ot 
not ; and ſuch were thofe concerning ſhip-mo 
aſſemblies being called, for the purpoſe of ta 


hers 
ney sz 
xin 

taxes were raiſed by eſcuage, fees for un r 


vice, and other means ariſing from the feudal ſyſ 


tem. Benevolences are illegal; and the reſiſtance 
that people made to the demands of the crown 
in the cafe of ſhip-money, and the manner in 
which they were proſecuted, are too well known 
to need recapitulation. And if any ſet of men 
were now to aſſociate, for the purpoſe of lendin 
money to the ſovereign, the meaſure would be 
contrary to law, and a manifeſt infringement of 
the rights of parliament. 
With regard to the marches of Wales, who 


were the borderers privileged, for afliſting the 
king in his wars againſt the Welſh, in the moun- 


tains, their enjoyment of the privilege of taxing 
themſelves, was of ſhort duration, being allowed 
only during the time of Edward 1. After his de- 
ceaſe, they became ſubject to taxation, accordin 

to the mode prevailing in the other parts of Eng- 


land, Hence the cuſtom of naming Wales and 


the town of Monmouth, in all proclamations and 
acts of parliament: that Henry VIII. was the 
firſt who iſſued writs for it to return two members 


to parhament ; that the crown extended the right MY 
ad libitum; from whence the inequality of repre- BM 
| ſentation, in our conſtitution at this period. The 


ſame ſovereign iſſued a writ to Calais, to ſend one 


| burgeſs to parliament ; and one of the counties 


palatine was taxed fifty years to ſubſidies, before 
they ſent members to parliament ; that the clergy 
were at no time repreſented in parliament ; for 
when they taxed themſelves in their aſſemblies, 
it was done with the concurrence and conſent of 
parliament, who, upon their petition, granted 
them the privilege of ſelf-taxation, the convoca- 
tion fitting at the ſame time with the parliament. 
They had their repreſentatives too, always fitting 


in the houſe of lords; and in the other houſe, they I 


had ever the right of voting ſingly in the election 
of members; the argument founded on the caſe 
of the clergy, then becomes invalid, becauſe they 
were at no period unrepreſented, The arguments 
alſo concerning the colonies of Great-Britain, de- 


duced from the colonies of antiquity, are merely 


an uſeleſs diſplay of learning; for the colonies of 


the Tyrians in Africa, and of the Greeks in Aſia, 3 


were entirely different from our ſyſtem ; that Eng- 
land was the firſt kingdom who formed any regu- 


| lar ſyſtem of colonization ; but the right of juriſ- 
conſtitutional law, any more than the records of | 
the earlieſt times do to the conftitution in its pre- 
fent ſtate 3 becauſe the form of the conſtitution is 
materially changed, and nobodv knows preciſely | 
what it was at the time quoted; and that there are | 
matters contained even in Magna Charta, which | 
are not now conſiſtent with conſtitutional prin- 


diction of the mother country over her colonies 
was, among the Romans, boundleſs and uncon- 
troulable; that the States of Holland were not co- 


lonies, but ſtates dependent upon the houſe of | 


Auſtria, in a feudal dependence; that nothing 
could be more different from our colonies than 


that ſhock of men, as they have been termed, who 


poured into Europe from the North : they re- 
nounced all laws, alt protection, all connexion 
with their mother country; and chuſing thei 
leaders, marched under their banners, to ſeek theit 
fortunes, and eſtabliſh new kingdoms upon the 


ruins of the Roman empire; whereas our colo- 
nies 
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nies emigrated under the ſanction of the crown 
and parliament; and they were, by charters, 
-ants and ſtatutes, gradually modelled into their 
reſent form; for they were never ſeparated from 
the parent ſtate, or ſo emancipated, as to become 
ſui juris. . | | 
They urged, that there are ſeveral ſorts of colo- 
nies in Britiſh America ; the charter colonies, the 
toprietary governments, and the King's colonies ; 
ſuch as the Virginia company; and theſe compa- 
nies had amongſt their directors, members of the 
privy- council, and of both houſes of parliament; 
they were under the authority of the privy- coun- 
cil, and had agents here, reſponſible for their 
proceedings 3 that ſo much were they conſidered 
2s appertaining to the crown, and not to the king 
perſonally, (a material difference, though attend- 
ed to by few) that when the two houſes, in the 
rcign of Charles I. were about to paſs a bill re- 
lating to the colonies, a meſſage was ſent to them 
by his majeſty, importing, that they being the 
king's colonies, the bill was unneceſſary, and the 


privy-council would take the proper meaſures re-| 


ſpecting them. In conſequence of this, no further 
progreſs was made in the bill. 

They further obſerved, that ſoon after the eſta- 
bliſhment of the commonwealth parliament, they 
became apprehenſive of a ſeparation of them from 
the mother country; and therefore paſſed a reſo- 
lution, or act, declaring and eſtabliſhing the au- 
thority of England over her colonies. . But, ſup- 
poſing there was no expreſs law, or reaſon found- 
ed upon any neceſſary inference from an expreſs 
law, yet the uſage alone would be ſufficient to 
ſupport that authority ; for have not the colonies, 
ever ſince their firſt eſtabliſhment, ſubmitted to the 
juriſdiction of the parent ſtate? In all queſtions 
of property, the appeals have been from the co- 
lonies to the privy-council here; and ſuch cauſes 
have been determined, not by the law of the co- 
lonies, but by the law of Great-Britain; the co- 


lonies have been frequently obliged to apply to 


the juriſdiction here, to ſettle the diſputes amon 
their own governments. The bloody ſcenes that 
have occurred in New Hampſhire and Connecti- 


cut, in conſequence of their internal diſſentions, 


prove the abſolute neceſſity of one ſuperior deci- 


five juriſdiction, to which all ſubordinate juriſdic-| 


tions may have recourſe. Nothing could be more 
| deſtructive of the peace of the colonies at any 
time, than the parliament relinquiſhing its autho- 
rity over them; for an inſtance of that nature, 
muſt produce an entire diſſolution of government. 

The forms of government in every colony were 
adapted from time to time, to the ſize of the co- 
lony; and have from time to time, been extended 
in proportion as the number of inhabitants, their 
commercial connexions, and other circumſtances, 
out grew the original model. Some of the colo- 
nies at firſt had only one governor, aſſiſted by a 


council of two or three perſons; after this more| 


were added; courts of juſtice were next erected, 
and then aſſemblies were inſtituted. Some mea- 
lures were adopted in conſequence of inſtructions 
from the ſecretaries of ſtate, others by order of 
the king and council, and ſome by commiſſion 
under the great ſeal. In conſequence of theſe 
eſtabliſhments, and the dependency of theſe go- 
vernments upon the ſupreme legiſlature at home, 
it is obſervable, that the lenity of each govern- 
ment in the colonies, has been extreme towards 


* 


the ſubject; but if all theſe governments which 


| „„ 
are now independent of each other, ſhould become 
independent of the mother country, there is rea- 
ſon to apprehend, the inhabitants would fatally ex- 
perience how little they had been aware of the con- 
ſequences. They would, in that caſe, ſoon feel 


the hand of power much heavier in their own go- 


vernments, than they have yet felt, or ever expect- 
ed to feel. The conſtitution of the ſeveral colo- 
nies being made up of different principles, they 
muſt remain dependent upon the juriſdiction of 
the mother country, or be totally diſmembered 
from it. | | | 
Acts of parliament have been made not only 
without a doubt of their legality, but with univer- 
ſal approbation ; the great object of which was, 
ultimately to fix the trade of the colonies, ſo as 
to center in the boſom of that country, from 
whence they derived their origin. The naviga- 
tion- act ſhut up their commerce with foreign 
countries. Their ports have been made ſubject 
to cuſtoms and regulations, which cramped and 
diminiſhed their trade, and duties have been laid, 
affecting even the inmoſt part of their commerce : 
yet all theſe have been ſubmitted to; and till now 
it was never denied, that the colonies were to be 
taxed, regulated, and bound, by parliament. A 
few particular merchants were then diſpleaſed, at 
reſtrictions which did not permit them to make 
the greateſt advantage of their commerce in their 
own private and peculiar branches; but though 
theſe few might conſider themſelves as loſers, yet, 
upon the whole, the colonies were benefited, be- 
cauſe their reſtrictive laws, founded upon prin- 
ciples of the moſt ſolid policy, gave a conſider- 
able weight of naval force into the hands of the 


parent ſtate, which was to protect the colonies ; 


and without this union, the colonies muſt hav 
have been in a weak and defenceleſs ſtate ; inſtead 
of which, they became relatively, ſubordinately, 
and in proportion great, as the mother country 
advanced in ſuperiority over the reſt of the mari- 
time powers of Europe; to which both mutually 
contributed, and of which both have reaped the 
advantage, equal to the natural and juſt relation 
in which they both ſtand reciprocally, with regard 
to dependency on one part, and protection on the 
other. 

It was farther argued, that there can be no 
doubt, but that the inhabitants of the colonies are 
as much repreſented in parliament as the greateſt 
part of the people of England; among nine mil- 
lions of whom there are eight millions who have 
no votes in the election of members of patlia- 
ment: every objection therefore of the depen- 
dency of the colonies upon parliament, which 
ariſes to it upon the ground of repreſentation, 
goes to the whole preſent conſtitution of England. 
A member of parliament choſen for any borough, 
repreſents not only the conſtituents and inhabi- 
tants of that particular place, but alſo the inhabi- 
tants of every other borough in the kingdom : he 
repreſents the citizens of London and all other the 
commons of the land, and the inhabitants of all 
the colonies and dominions of Great-Britain, and 
is ta duty and conſcience bound to take cate of 
their common intereſts, _ e eee a 

With reſpect to the diſtinction of internal and 
external taxes, it is as falſe as any that has been 
made. It is admitted, that the reſtrictions upon 
trade, and duties upon the ports, are legal, at the 
ſame time that the right of the parliament of 


Great-Britain to lay internal taxes upon the colo- 
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nies is denied. What real difference can there be 
in this diſtinction? A land- tax in any place is like 
a pebble falling into and making a circle in a lake, 
till one circle © 1 805 and gives motion to ano- 


ther, and the whole circumference is agitated from 
the center ; for nothing can be more evident, than 
that a tax of ten or twenty per cent. laid upon to- 
bacco, either in the ports of Virginia, or London, 
13 a duty laid upon the inland plantations of Vir- 
ginia, an hundred miles from the ſea, or where- 
ever the tobacco grows. Ir was advanced, that 
protection gives the right of taxation; that the 
obligation between the colonies and the mother 
country, is natural and reciprocal, being pro- 


tection on one fide, and obedience on the other; 


and that common ſenſe tells us, that they muſt be 
dependent upon the mother country in all points, 
or elſe not belong to it at all; that the queſtion 


is not, what was law, or what was the conſtitu- | 


tion? but the queſtion is, what is law now? and 
what is the conſtitution now ? Thar if a matter 
of right has been generally exerciſed, and as ge- 
nerally held to be law, as has been proved in 
numberleſs inftances, without its having ever been 
queſtioned before, it is now the conſtitution, It 
was alſo obſerved, that the colonies had gone very 


great lengths; and it was even inſiſted, that, by | 


appointing deputies from their ſeveral aſſemblies, 
to confer together, they had abſolutely forfeited 
their charters, Upon the concluſion of the debates, 
the queſtion was pur, and the power of the legi- 
ſlature of Great-Britain over her colonies, in all 
caſes whatſoever, and without any diſtinction in 
regard to taxation was, without a diviſion, aſcer- 
tained and confirmed. 

A reſolution was alſo paſſed in partiament, for 
the total repeal of the ſtamp-a&t, and two bills 
were ordered to be prepared for anſwering thoſe 
purpoſes. By the reſolutions on which the former 


| bill was founded, it was declared, that the moſt 


dangerous and alarming tumults and inſurrections 
had been fomented in the ſeveral colonies, in vi- 
olation and open defiance of the government, and 
the legiſlative authority of Great-Britain, That 
theſe tumults and inſurrections had been encou- 
raged and inflamed by divers votes and reſoluti- 
ons of the aflemblies of the ſaid colonies, deſtruc- 
tive of their legal and conſticutional dependency 
on the crown and parliament, and derogatory to 
the honour of the government of theſe kingdoms, 
All the votes, reſolutions, and orders, which had 
been paſſed by the aſſemblies in America, where- 
by they arrogated to themſelves the ſole and ex- 


cluſive right of taxing his majeſty's ſubjects in 


the colonies, were by the bill itſelf annulled, and 


— 


\ 
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government, as might induce further 3 
dangerous inſult, and diminiſh the vener 
to the dignity of his majeſty's crown, a 
thority of the Britiſh legiſlature ; that the pow 

of taxation, is one of the moſt eſſential branches 
of all authority ; that it cannot be equitah] — 
impartially exerciſed, if it is not extended 10 all 
the members of the ſtate, in proportion to the: 

reſpective circumſtances ; but if a part are vet. 
mitted to be exempt from a due ſhare of thoſ 
burthens which the public exigencies require to 
be impoſed upon the whole, a partiality ſo ex. 
tremely repugnant to the truſt repoſed by the peo- 
ple in every legiſlature, muſt be abſolutely de- 
ſtructive of that confidence, on which all govern- 
ments ſhould be founded. It was denied, that 
the coloniſts were incapable of complying with 
the conditions of the ſtamp-act, and urged, that 
the debt they had contracted in the courſe of the 
laſt war, amounting to one million ſeven hundred 
and fifty- five thouſand pounds, had been already 


nd more 
ation due 
nd the au- 


diſcharged, and that in the ſpace of only three 


years; and that in two years more, the much 
greater part of their remaining incumbrances, 
amounting in the whole to ſeven hundred and 
fixty thouſand pounds, would be totally gif. 
charged. | | e 

Other arguments were enforced, in order to 
ſhew the heavy burthens ſuſtained by the mother 
country; the ability of the coloniſts, their ex- 
emption from all manner of taxation, and 
their peremptory refuſal to contribute in any 
degree towards the public expences, 

In reply to theſe arguments it was ſaid, that 
the three firſt objections bore no weight, as 
every conſequence they preſumed, was already 
guarded againſt by the bill for ſecuring the de- 
pendence of the colonies; by which ſufficient 
proviſion was alſo made, for ſecurng the honour 
and dignity of Great-Britain. 

They faid, that the propriety of all the parts 
contributing towards the expences of the whole, 
they readily admitted : that the fa& alledged, 
of the heavy debt contracted. by the colonifts in 
the courſe of the war, was a proof of their having 
largely contributed towards the public expences ; 


and that their having been repaid a part of what 


they had expended, rendered it evident, that they 
were conſidered by parliament, as having contributed 
beyond their abilities. Nothing, they ſaid, could 
be more remote from fact, than the aſſertion 
that the Americans paid no taxes. They even 
paid many that had been impoſed upon them 
by act of parliament, as they then paid a great 
variety of port duties, impoſed previous to the 
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ſtamp act; which lay very heavy upon their 
trade, and tended to inflame their minds againſt 
that law. That they paid many port duties im- 
poſed by provincial: authority; many excifes ; 
a land-tax in many provinces ; a heavy poll-tax; 


declared to be inconſiſtent with their dependency 
upon the crown, and derogatory to the legiſla- 
tive authority of parliament, _ * 8 
The advocates for the American ſtamp- duty, 
ſeemed to acquire new vigour from their late de- 


feat; and they exerted their utmoſt abilities, in 


oppoſition to the bill in every ſtage. They con- 
tended, that during the exiſtence of fuch violent 
tumults and inſurrections in the colonies, the re- 
peal of the ſtamp-act would neceſſarily deſtroy and 


render contemptible the legiſlative authority of 
the parent ſtate ; that ſuch a ſubmiſſion of the 


ſupreme legiſlature would be, in fact, to relin- 
quiſh in favour of ſubordinate provincial aſſem- 
blies, eſtabliſhed only by prerogative, their an- 
cient and unalienable rights; that this conceſſion 
would be an argument of ſueh pufillanimity in 


. 


beſides a faculty-tax upon all family eſtates and 
acquiſitions, amounting in ſome provinces to 
five or fix ſhillings in the pound; fo that the 
affertion of their not contributing towards the 
public expence being ſo falfe, every argument 
deduced therefrom muſt neceſſarily be invalid: 
On the ſame fide it was further contended, 
that moſt of the North American provinces were 
notoriouſly poor ; and that they were upwards of 
four millions in debt to the merchants of Great- 
Britain, who being creditors to fo large an 
amount, were in reality, the proprietors of # 


great 
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great part of what the Americans ſeemed to poſ- 
ſeſs. That the ſuppreffion of manufactures in 


that country, and compelling them to take 


every fort they had occafion for from Great Bri- 
tain, were circumſtances which comprized all 
manner of taxes, and made them the ſupporters 
of a confiderable part of the public burthens'; 
that the great diſtance of the colonies from hence, 
and the difficulty of obtaining thorough infor- 
mation with reſpe& to the minute circumſtances 
of every colony, rendered us liable to miſtakes, 
and to commit acts of oppoſition, in levying 
internal taxes upon that country. 

Upon the queſtion being put, there appeared 
to be a majority of one hundred and eight in 
favour of the bill, which was catried to the 
upper. houſe by above two hundred of the com- 
mons. But the bill was violently oppoſed in 
the houſe of peers, where a proteſt was entered 
zoainſt it by thirty-three lords; and on the third 
reading, it was proteſted againſt by twenty-eight. 
But notwithſtanding the vigour with which it was 
oppoſed, it was pafled by a majority of thirty- 
four; and it received the royal aſſent on the 
„ {2069 1 £00009 3 99 
A great number of | houſes in the city were 
illuminated on this occaſion, and among the 
American merchants in partkeular there were 

eat demonſtrations of joy; the ſhips in the 
river diſplayed their colours; and every method 
was taken to manifeſt the ſenſe that was enter- 
tained of his majeſty's goodneſs and the wiſdom 
of parliament, in conciliating the minds of the 
people at this very 1 juncture. 
On the twenty-fixth of June, his majeſty went 
to the houſe of peers and concluded the ſeffions 
of parliament with a ſpeech, wherein he informed 
both houſes, that he conſidered the regulations 
they had made, for extending and promoting the 
trade and manufactures of Great Britain; and for | 
ſettling the mutual intercourſe of his Kingdoms 
and plantations, in ſuch a manner as to provide 
for the improvement of the colonies, on à plan 
of due ſubordination to the commercial intereſts 
of the mother county, as the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
their equitable and comprehenſive regard to the 
welfare of all his dominions; oO EN 

A ſhort time after the prorogation, his majeſty | 
made the following changes in adminiftration : 
his grace the duke of Grafton Was appointed' firft 


* 


Shelburne, who ſucceeded the duke of Richmond 
as ſecretary of ſtate; in the room of the earl Nor- 
thington, lord Camden was created lord chancel- 
lor; the honourable Charles Townſhend ſwcceed- 
ed the right honourable William Dowdeſwell as 


nourable William Pitt was appointed lord privy 
(cal, he having a few days before been created 
viſcount'Pytiſent and earl of Chathan. 


At this time” proviſions bore the moſt exorbi- 


tant prices; in conſequence of which, there 
happened tumults among the poorer claſſes of 
the people in divers parts of the kingdom. They 
(ized corn and other neceffaries of life, and 
having fold' the commodities at moderate prices, 
they delivered the produce” to the owners. In 
many places, however, they behaved ' with much 
leſs moderation; for they deſtroyed flour mills, 
1pped open ſacks, and ſcattered” the contents in 
the roads and ſtreets, foreibly entered ſhops and 


; 


| at the chapel royal at St. James's, to the 


4 


the ſerious c ereot to tHe Wudom 
e (of parliament. He then fad, that, with cone 
lord of the treaſury, in the room of the earl of 
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| ther articles, and treated the proprietors of the 
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_ thus unjuſtifiably obtained, with great in- 
olence and cruelty: 1 * 

On the eleventh of September a ptoclamation 
was iſſued for enforcing the laws apaittſt foreſtall- 
ing, regrating, and engroffing of corn; and on 
the twenty-third of the fame month; two other 
proclamations were , publiſhed, by the firſt of 
which an embargo was laid upon all veſſels laden, 
or to be laden, with wheat or flour for exporta- 
tion until the fourteenth of November; and h 
the other, the diſtillation of ſpirits from wheat 
was prohibited: _ Toth e 

er royal Highneſs the ptinceſs Carolina Ma- 
tilda, his majeſty's youngeſt fiſter, was Ld 
king o 
Denmark, the duke of York being proxy tdi hk 
Daniſh ſovereign. On the following mortiing het 
majeſty ſet out from Carlton-houſe for Harwich; 


| accompanied by his royal highneſs the duke 61 
| Glouceſter, the right honourable lady Mary Booth- 


by, and count de Bothmar, her mia eſty's vice 
chamberlain. Her majeſty embarked the next da 
with her whole retinue, and on the eigliteen 


| landed at Altena, where the was received. by het 


new ſubjects with the loudeſt acclamations:._ The 
marriage portion of her majeſty was one hundred 


. . 
The parliament meeting on the eighteenth of 


ee eee e eee ee 
matters, expreſſed, that the high price of wheat, 


and the defective produce of that grain the pre- 
ceding harveſt, together with the extraordinary 
demand for the ſame from foreign parts, had prin- 
cipally determined him to call them together thus 
early, that he might have the ſenſe of the parlia- 
ment on a matter ſo important and particularly 
affecting the poorer ſort of his ſubjeccs; that che 
urgency of circumſtances had called upon him to 
exert his royal authority fot the preſervation of 
the public ſafety againſt 4 growing *calatnity, 
which would admit of no delay ;* and therefore he 
had, with the advice of his e 


embargo on Wheat and heat flour £0 ng out 
the kingdom, until the advice of parliatneht could 


be taken thereupon : if further proviſions ſhouts 


| be found teceffary or expedient, with teſptet to 


the hi e of corn, his majeſty recoj 


h pric | 15 majeſty recti 
5 conſideratibn theteof to the 


ended 
wiſdom 
cern he muſt mention, that a moſt daring fpitir of 
infurrection had broke forth in divers parts o 
the kingdom; and that therefore the  neceffary 
orders had been iſſued, ' for ſubjecting che per- 


petrators of ſuch dangerous offences to condign 
| puniſhment that he had the fatisfaction of in- 
chancellor of the exchequer; and the right ho- ze he | net th 
he had concluded a treaty with the empreſs 


forming them, that fince he had laſt pe 
© 

Ruſſia, Whereby a valuable branch of trade was 
eſtabliſhed on an equitable and ſatisfactoty foot- 
ing; and de DIR, that the natural alli- 
ance between Denmark and England had been 
ſtrengthened by the ſolembization of à marriage 
between his fiſter the princeſs” Carolina Matilda 


1] and his Daniſh majeſty, he coneluded with ſaying, 


the general 3 of the affairs of Europe ex- 
cited no reaſon to apprehend, that any diſturbance 


| would be offered to the preſent ſtate of tranquillity. 


All the meafures of che new miniſtry were, Op- 


| Sx with great violence; and ſome of thoſe who 


ad been lately deprived of their employments, 


Farchouſes,” and ſeized butter, cheeſe, bacon and 
TO 


carried their oppofition ſo far, 4s to-attempt to 
palliate 


71 
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palliate and even excuſe the rioters, who. had | 
created ſuch, terrible diſorders in various parts of 
the kingdom. However, it was agreed by a great 
majority in both houſes, to preſent addreſſes, of 
thanks to his majeſty, in anſwer to his moſt. gra- 


cious ſpeech, , The addreſſes being preſented, || 


both houſes, adjourned for the Chriſtmas holidays. 
A. Dives: The object which now principally 
77 engaged the attention of parliament, 
was the ſtate of the Eaſt-India company, which 
had in divers inſtances exerciſed a ſovereign au- 
thority over their ſettlements. This conduct in 
the company neceſſarily proved extremely alarm- 
ing to adminiſtration, and a committee was there- 
fore appointed to enquire into the affair. Orders 
were given for producing the charter of the com- 
pany; and that a perfect knowledge might be ob- 
tained with regard to their tranſactions, they were 
obliged to deliver to the houſe of commons, the 
originals of ſuch treaties as they had entered into 
with the princes in the Eaſt-Indies, and alſo an 


Account of the expences incurred by government 
in the ſupport of the company. Theſe circum- | 


ſtances gave the company great uneaſineſs, but 
the moſt mortifying event was the publication of 
all their papers. The queſtion ſtated by admi- 
niſtration was, Whether the Eaſt-India com- 
© pany had a right to territorial juriſdiction ?” 
Ihe charter excluded the company from mak- 
ing conqueſts; but notwithſtanding this reſtricti- 
on, it was certain, that they had ſubdued ſeveral 
princes in India, and annexed their dominions to 
he ſettlements of the company. It was contend- 
ed, that ſuch great and extenſive powers being 
veſted in a corporate body of merchants, was a 
matter inconſiſtent with the nature of government, 
derogatory to the dignity of the crown, and highly 


imjurious to the community; that if the govern- 


ment was to ſupport. them, all thoſe acquiſitions 
of territory would, of courſe become the property 
of. the crown, otherwiſe a ſyſtem would be eſta- 
bliſhed Gmilar. to. that in the feudal law, where 
regalities, were conſtitutec, and the, chief en- 
joyed a commutative juriſdiction, with the ſove- 
34 that ſuch. practices would, contribute to 


* 
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„The. advocates for the rights of the company 
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| company ſhould, in the courſe of the try 


j 


years, pay a ſtipulated ſum to — "as 
that no dividend of their ſtock ſhould be =T | 
without the. conſent of a general court of propric > 
EOS 51 SIC? e 618 L492; 5 
On the twenty- fourth of June, 
to the houſe of peers, and after giving the royal 
aſſent to ſeveral bills, prorogued the parliament 
Captain Wrotteſly arrived from Monaco on the 
twenty-ſeventh of September, with the melanchol 
news, that his royal highneſs Edward Auguſta 
duke of Loh apd Albany, died at tha . 
about eleven in the morning of the ſevent 
the ſame month. A malignant fever, which con- 
tinued for the ſpace of fourteen days, was the 
cauſe of the duke's death. The body being em- 
balmed, it was put on board his majeſty's-fhip the 
Montreal, to be conveyed to England, where it 
arrived on the firſt of November, and on the third 
it was interred in the royal vault of king Henry 
the Seventh's chapel, with the uſual ſolemnities. 
Tlhe ſociety of Jeſuits, whoſe intrigues had ren. 
dered them ſo extremely oppulent and powerful, 
that they. might have been reaſonably confidered 
even by princes as dangerous rivals, after bein 
expelled the dominions of Portugal and Spain, 


his majeſty went 


eenth of 


Parma, and all their effects confiſcated. | 
During this year, the empreſs of Ruſſia ſum- 
moned all the learned men in the kingdom to af- 
ſemble at Moſcow, for the purpoſe of compiling 
a code of laws; which was the more neceſſary, ag 


| many, of the. previnees were governed by diffe- 


rent laws, and theſe frequently claſhing with each 
other, contributed towards injuring; claimants to 
private property, and interrupting the -eourſe; of 
diſtributive juſtice. ins | F | 2 


- 
* ,% 


[ . : The; iſland of Corſica, ſituated in the Mediter- 


ranean, nearly adjoining to the iſland of Sardinia, 
became this year a very particular object of the 
attention of the European powers. Some centu- 


| ries paſt, the pope gave this very fertile and po- 
pulous iſland to the republic of Piſa; but it being 


taken by the Genoeſe,, they behaved to the inha- 


bitants in the moſt, arbitrary and eruel manner. 
Though the tyranny of the conquerors had for a 
| time fmothered, it was not ſufficient to extinguiſh 
the ſpirit of liberty; the breath of a hero only 
was neceſſary to make it burn with its original 


thoſe that were ſpecified in the charters, might be 


| 19 5 them, ſuch ſupport is no more than the 


t to in- 
terfere in points of law, nor could it decide on 


any legal privileges. 


brilliapcy: this hero was found in the perſon of 
{- || Paſchal Paoli, a native of Corſica, who had vi- 
| fited-many parts of the world, and attained to 2 
great proficiency in the art of war. Notwith- 
| ſtanding the conſummate prudenee and invinci- 
| ble, courage of Paoli, he was obliged: to abandon 
the iſland, after an obſtinate conteſt with a great 
| ſuperiority of numbers, as will be more partieu- 
| larly. mentioned in the progreſs of our Work. 
His majeſty. went to the houſe of peers on the 
twenty- fourth of November, and opened the ſeſ- 
a | ? Aer 6 * ſion of parliament with a ſpeech. from the. throne, 
ubjects in general are entitled to receive. It was ning tl 
| ſo early a period, that they might have time to de- 
liberate on the affairs of the nation with ſteadinels 
and judgment; and he recommended the price 
of proviſions particularly to their confideration- 


informi 


4 


Y them, that he had aſſembled them at 


This year commenced, with a very , 


e GOL | 68. 
8 froſt, which greatly aggravated De 170 


r diſtreſſes of the poor, conſequent of the ex- 
The controverſy was maintained with great ſpi- 


nit by both parties, and the reſult was, that the 


- 


orbitant PE of proviſions. On the ninth of Ja- 
the river below bridge exhibited as ages] 


as Is F 7 


1 


2 


t place 


found an aſy lum in Italy: but in the former part 
| of this year, they were baniſhed from Naples and 
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and uncomfortable a proſpect as can he imagined. 
Near Deptford Creek, a fiſhing- boat was diſco- 


vered jammed in by the ice, all the people in it 
being frozen to death; one of whom, a youth 


about ſeventeen, was found fitting erect, as if 
ve. | a 
ws the courſe 'of this ſeſſion, one hundred and 
twelve public and private bills received the royal 
aſſent, The public buſineſs being diſpatched, 
his majeſty prorogued the parliament with a ſpeech, 
concluding with the following words? 
« In the approaching election of repreſenti- 
« tives, I doubt not but my people will give me 
« freſh proofs of their attachment to the true in- 
« tereſt of their country; which I ſhall ever re- 
« ceive as the moſt acceptable mark of their af- 
« fection to me. The welfare of all my ſubjects 
« is my firſt object. Nothing, therefore, has 
« eyer given me more real concern, than to ſee 
« any of them, in any part of my dominions, 
e attempting to looſen thoſe conſtitutional bonds 
« of ſubordination, ſo effential to the welfare of 
« the whole: but it is with much ſatisfaction, 
« that I now ſee them returning to a more juſt 
« ſenſe of what their own intereſt, no leſs than 
« their duty, indiſpenſably requires of them ; and 
« thereby giving me the proſpect of continuing 
« to reign over an happy, becauſe an united peo- 
ee ple. | [OW | 
| In conſequence of his not appearing to the in- 
dictments laid againſt him, ſentence of outlawry 
paſſed againſt Mr. Wilkes, who ſtill refided in the 
dominions of France. But previous to the gene- 
ral election, he returned to England, and declared 
himſelf a candidate to repreſent the city of Lon- 
don in parliament. Having loſt his election for 
the city, he became a candidate for the county of 
Middleſex ; and on the twenty- eighth, he was 
elected by a very great majority. On the twentieth 
of the fame month; he ſurrendered himſelf to the 
court of King's Bench, and on the twenty-ſeventh 
was committed to the King's Bench priſon. Some 
time after Mr. Wilkes's trial came on in that 
court, and being found guilty, the following ſen- 
tence was pronounced upon him: © That for the 
« republication of the North Briton number for- 
« ty-five, he ſhould, pay a fine of five hundred 
© pounds, and be impriſoned ten calendar months; 
c and for publiſhing the Eſſay on Woman, that 
* he ſhould likewiſe pay a fine of five hundred 
„ pounds, and be impriſoned twelve calendar 
months, to be computed from the expiration 
« of the term of the former impriſonment; and 
te that he ſhould afterwards find ſecurity for his 
* good behaviour for ſeven years, himſelf to be 
* bound in the ſum of one thouſand pounds, and 
* two ſureties in the ſum oſ five hundred pounds 


® 


N each. r eier f r er 
The members of the new parliament were 
ſworn in on the tenth of May; and on the fol- 
lowing day, having re- elected Sir John Cuſt their 
ſpeaker, the commons preſented him to the lords 
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commiſſioners for their approbation, who were 
pleaſed, in the name of his majeſty, to approve 
and confirm the choice of the commons. After 
this the lord chancellor opened the ſeſſion with 
the following ſpeech: e 0 
7777 ² —I—ͤ—k1! NN 
In purſuance of the authority given us by hig 
mijeſty's commiſſion under the great ſeal, amongſt 
other things, to declare the cauſes of your pre- 
«« ſent meeting; we are, by the king's command, 
to acquaint you, that his niajeſty has not called 
you together at this unuſual ſeaſon of the year, 
in order to lay before you any matters of ge- 
neral bufineſs, but merely to give you an 
© opportunity of diſpatching certain parliamen- 
{© tary proceedings, which his majeſty's defire 
of providing; at all events, for the welfare and 
ſecurity of his good ſubjects, makes him wiſh 
«© t6 ſee completed as ſoon as poſſible, and with 
that diſpatch which the public convenience, as 
well as your own, requires. 
« His majeſty at the ſame time, has commanded 
us to aſſure you of his perfect confidence in this 
parliament ; and that he has the ſtrongeſt rea- 
lon to expect every thing from their advice and 
aſſiſtance, that loyalty; wiſdom, and zeal for 
{© the public good, can dictate or ſuggeſt;” 
The lords and commons preſented a joint ad- 
dreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to exert his autho- 
rity in ſuppreſſing the riots and tumults which 
ſtill prevailed in a moſt alarming degree; and 
aſſuring him, that nothing ſhould be omitted 
on their part to enable his majeſty to maintain the 
public authority, and enforce a due execution of 
the laws. Ws Toy atrgd Ny 3 
Of all the circumſtances that engaged the pub- 
lic attention at this period, the moſt remarkable 
was the maſſacre of St. George's-Fields, as it has 
been emphatically, and perhaps very juſtly deno- 
minated. | poten ond eee 
The parliament meeting on the tenth of May, 
it was expected that Mr. Wilkes would obtain his 
liberty, in conſequence of his election for 'Middle- 
ſex : great numbers of perſons therefore aſſembled 
about the King's Bench priſon, intending to con- 
duct Mr, Wilkes to the houſe of commons. But 
being diſappointed, the "populace became fo ex- 
tremely outrageous, that the civil power judged it 
proper to call in the aſſiſtance of the military. A 
pürty of the third regiment of guards arrived, and 
the riot- act being read, the drums beat to arms. 
In the mean time, the populace threw ſtones and 
bricks at the ſoldiers, ſome of whom, experience 
has fatally proved, wanted no provocation to acts 
of barbarity. Curioſity induced William Allen, 
young man of very promiſing parts, ſon of Mr. 
Allen, maſter of the Horſe-ſhoe'linn, Blackman- 
ſtreet, Southwark, to become a ſpectator of this 
ſcene of confuſion ; and though he took nd part 
in the riot, he was fingled out by three ſoldiers, 
who purſued him into a cow-houſe, and thete ſhot 
him dead . The numbers of people appearing 


| 


cc 


_ * Had the ſoldiets kept their ranks, aud the youth fallen 
amidſt the 'croud; no accuſation could have been brought 
againſt them: but the circumſtances of their purſuing this 
unfortunate. boy, Who had neither been actually concerned 
in, nor privately abetted the tumults, and whoſe guilt only 
Gnfiſted in flying from danger when it appeared, and after, 
wards ini a cowardly ind bald takes putting him to deaths 
rendered them clearly guilty of murder. As after the read- 


e rr 
poſed to offend againſt the law, they might have been ex 
Euſcable in N 297 154 their N +4 = 8 of ſe· 
curing him as a priſoner; An inhacent uk fled into the 
firſt building he could reach for refuge; and cruelly put to 
death in the very moment of ſupplicating for 'metcy; hi- 
bits a ſcene that humanity ſtarts from with Horror, What a 
ſtigma __ the Britiſh arms, that a fellow-ſubje& cauld not 
obtain that te; which would ſcarcely Rave been denied 


ng of che riot- act, all perſons who do not diſperſe; are ſup- 


dy the moſt ſavage barbarians! 
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to increaſe, and the tumult becoming more violent, 
an additional number of guards, and a party of 
horſe-grenadiers were ſent for; and the populace 
being fired upon by the ſoldiers, five were killed 
upon the ſpot, and about fifteen wounded ; one 
of the latter ſoan after died in St. 'Thomas's 
5 K | 


he coroner for the county of Surry, on the 


following day, made an inquiſition on the body 


of William Allen ; and the jury brought in a ver- 
dict, that Daniel Maclaine was guilty of wilful 
murder, and Donald Maclaury and Alexander 
Murray (the latter of whom was commanding 
officer) were aiding and abetting therein. This 
inqueſt was held at the houſe of the father of the 
_ deceaſed. Maclaine was committed to priſon, in 


order to take his trial for murder, but the others 


were admitted to bail. Maclaine was tried at the 


aſſizes held at Guildford for the county of Surry, | 


and acquitted, Two other inquiſitions were taken 
' 3 on perſons killed by the ſoldiers 

uring the riots; one on the body of Mary Jeffs, 
who having a baſket of oranges for ſale, was ſhot 
while endeavouring to move it from among the 
croud ; the other on the body of a man named 
William Bridgeman, who was ſhot on the top of 
a cart loaded with hay, while he was ſurveying the 
fray,. at a conſiderable diſtance. On both theſe 
inquiſitions the 
chance medley, | 55 
On the thirteenth of May died, after a long and 

ainful illneſs, her royal highneſs the princeſs 
Fouifa Anne, daughter of her royal bighneſs the 
princeſs dowager of Wales, and ſecond ſiſter to 

is majeſty, . laying in ſtate, the corps was 
interred in the royal chapel of king Henry VII. 
This amiable young princeſs was born on the 
29th of March, 1748-9, and, having at all times 
given the moſt indiſputable proofs of the goodneſs 
of heart, and the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, con- 
firmed-this character by her patience and reſigna- 
tion during a long and painful illneſs. On this 
occaſion, plays and public diverſions were for- 

7 and orders for a general mourning, for 
fix weeks, were iſſued from the lord chamber- 


lain's office. 


jury pronounced a verdict of 


0 ENGLANSGD 
miration. In the beginning of October 


| 
[| monarch departed from England, on his return * 


he Da ith 


ö 


his own dominions. 1 
A very extraordinary treaty, and ſuch as moſt 
certainly * 4 to have been ſtrenuouſly Oppoſed 
by all the other maritime powers of Europe, was 
in the month of Auguſt concluded between F ratice 
and the republic of Genoa, - The Corſicans ſtilſ 
continued bravely to defend thoſe rights, of which 
[the Genoeſe had endeavoured to diveſt them 
| The republic of Genoa deſpairing of being able 
to ſubdue the iſland, agreed to ſurrender all pre- 
tenſions thereto in favour of France, conditionally 
that ſhe ſhould ſend a force thither to ſubdue the 
le. In caſe of a war, the poſſeſſion of this 
and would enable the French to ſend out a 
great number of -privateers, and render their 
lailing to Marſcilles unneceſſary, as they might 
| bring their prizes to Corfica ; and it would enable 
them to engroſs the trade along the ſouth and weſt 
coaſts of Italy, Theſe circumſtances conſidered 
it is really a matter of aſtoniſhment, that the other 
European powers did-not interfere to prevent the 
negotiation of the treaty. 85 Fin 
In conſequence of duties impoſed upon glaſs, 
falt and other commodities imported from Eng- 
land, great and very alarming diſturbances hap- 
pened in America. The repeal of the ftamp-a&t 
it was hoped would have appeaſed the diſcontents 
of the coloniſts, but they ſtill reſolutely inſiſted 
on the enjoyment of their inherent privilege of 
taxing themſelves. - n by, 
A large aſſembly of the people of Boſton was 
held, at which they reſolved not to import frem 
England any kind of ſuperfluous articles, and to 
obſerve the moſt rigid ceconomy in their apparel, 
furniture, and many other reſpects. A ſubſcrip- 
tion was opened for encouraging and promoting 
their own manufactures, and for eſtabliſhing new 
| ones. Theſe meaſures were taken, in order to 
elude the payment of the duties of ſuch articles as 
ſhould be ſent from England; and at the ſame 
time an aſſoeiation was formed of gentlemen from 
all the colonies, in order to adopt the moſt likely 
means of preventing Engliſh acts of parliament 
from being put in force, in any of the American 
provinces in the Weſt Indies. CA 
The freeholders, and indeed the generality of 
the inhabitants of Maſſachuſet's Bay, had placed 
the firmeſt confidence in their repreſentatives, and 
there were continual conteſts between them and 
their governor. A letter complaining of theſe 
abuſes being ſent over by the earl of Shelburne, it 
was read in the aſſembly of repreſentatives. This 
letter was productive of moſt violent debates, in 
the courſe of which ſome of the members did not 
ſeruple to affirm, that the governor had miſrepre- 
ſented their conduct to adminiſtration. They 
wrote to Lord Shelburne, denying that the charge 
contained in his lettet was founded in fact, and 
throwing the Whole blame on the governor. 
The merchants of Boſton ordered their agents 
to repreſent to the lords of the treaſury, that un- 
leſs the duties which had already produced very 
great calamities were aboliſhed, the trade of the 
province muſt inevitably be ruined. In conſe- 
quence of theſe repreſentations, a new office of 
ſtate was created, which was given to the carl of 
Hillſborough, who was to act as ſecretary of ſtate 
for the Britiſh colonies:in North America. 
His lordſhip commenced his office by ſending 
circular letters to ſeveral governors, err 
2 t 
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of their tumultuous proceedings, which threatened 


that by giving encouragement to ſuch practices, 


niſhment upon the fomenters of all diſorders of a 


inſiſted that they ſhould paſs a 


ſembly *. 


were to be diſſolved, and an account of their con- 


laws for regulating the cuſtoms, the officers made 


Ireland, to ſupport the civil power. They were 


than they aſſembled, and having elected a prefi- 


not permitted to obey the orders of their conſtituents, as far 
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them of the high diſpleaſure his majeſty had con- 
ceived againſt his American ſubjects, on account 


to involve the colonies in anarchy and confuſion, 
His lordſhip further ſaid, that the oppofition made | 
to the legiſlative authority of Great-Britain, was 
little better than an act of open rebellion; and 


overnment would ſoon be deſtroyed, His lord- 
ſhip concluded, with recommending them to pre- 
ſerve the public peace, by inflicting ſevere pu- 


dangerous tendency ; and adviſing them to treat 
with contempt, mere oppoſition in words, or in 
ſcandalous libels, which were ſeldom of any con- | 
ſequence till made fo by attention that they did 
not merit. | | 

The aſſembly of repreſentatives being diſſolved 
by governor Bernard, and a new one choſen, he 
public act, for- 
mally diſapproving the proceedings of the late aſ- 
The members deſired to peruſe the 
governor's inſtructions, and their requeſt being 
granted, to their unſpeakable aſtoniſhment they 
found, that if they refuſed to paſs the act diſap- 
proving the conduct of the late aſſembly, they 


duct tranſmitted to England, in order to be laid 
before the parliament. bbs 
When the bill for cenſuring the late afſembly 
was brought in, it was rejected by a majority of 
ninety-two againſt ſeventeen. Combinations were 
now formed in almoſt every part of America, not 
to receive any goods but ſuch as were, indiſpen- 
fably neceſſary, from any part of England. - 
The diſſatisfaction among the people of Boſton 
now broke out into open violence. A ſhip having, 
landed a cargo of wine, and taken on board a 
freight of oil in return, in defiance of the new 


a ſignal to the Romney man of war; in conſe- 
quence of which, boats were immediately ſent 
qut, and the maſts of the trading veſſel being cut 
down, the was hawlea along fide the king's ſhip. 
This violently inflamed the reſentment of the po- 
pulace, who deſtroyed the houſes of the cuſtom- 
houſe officers, and after dragging the commith- 
oners boat on ſhore, and ſetting 1t on fire, pro- 
ceeded to ſeveral other acts of outrage. 

During theſe diſorders, the governor diſſolved 
the aſſembly; but the tumults becoming daily 
more formidable, two regiments were ordered from 


appointed to rendezvous at Halifax in Nova Sco- 
tia; and the people of Boſton had no ſooner re- 
ceived intelligence oh. their arrival at that place, 
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dent, deputed him to wait upon the governor, 
and requeſted to know for what reaſon, and with 
what view, his majeſty's forces were to be ſent 
among them: when they made this requeſt, they 


deſired that a general afſembly might be 'ſum- | 


moned : but the governor refuſed to give them 
any ſatisfactory anſwerz informing them, however, 
that their duty required them to diſcontinue their 
tumultuous meetings, and yield obedience to the 
authority of the laws; and added, that as they 
did not ſeem to be apprized of the delinquency 


— 
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* This was ſurely a moſt bold attempt at the introduction 
of arbitrary power. If members of a public aſſembly are 
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of their conduct, he thought it neceſſary to in- 


form them, that if they perſiſted in their oppoſi- 
tion to government, he ſhould be obliged to treat 
them as rebels. After this the governor refuſed 
to receive any meſſages from, or hold any kind 
of intercourſe with them; in conſequence of 
which, they ſent a long detail of their grievances 
to London, in order to be laid before the miniſtry. 

In the mean time, the tranſports with the two 
regiments, and a train of artillery, arrived from 
Halifax, and the ſoldiers were quartered upon 
the inhabitants of the town. But as the military 
aws did not extend to America, any farther than 
with reſpect to barracks being provided, the go- 
vernor, that the troops might be as little bur- 
thenſome as poſſible to the people, gave orders 


that they ſhould have barrack proviſions. Though 


this conduct in the governor gained him ſome 
ſmall ſhare of popularity, the majority of the 
people were ſtill highly exaſperated againſt him. 


They could not patiently ſubmit to an armed force 
being quartered among them in a time of peace; 


for their late combinations, they conſidered as vir- 
tuous efforts in defence of their rights and privi- 
leges. | 


During the latter end of the laſt and the begin- | 
ning of this year, the ſtate of affairs in the Eaſt- 
Indies began to aſſume. a new aſpect; and a re- 


volution was apprehended exccedingly injurious 
to the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, whoſe ſtock 
was now advanced to a very extraordinary height. 
Hyder Ally, who had ſerved ſome time in the ca- 
pacity of a common ſoldier, having received an 
affront from his officers, retired from the army in 
diſguſt, and ſelected a band of followers, with a 
view of exterminating the Engliſh from all their 
ſettlements in that quarter of the globe. This 
man, though of obſcure origin, and hitherto con- 


[| fined to an humble ſphere of life, like Tamerlane 


and Caius Marcus, poſſeſſed all the qualities ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute a great general, which had 
only been obſcured by want of proper opportuni- 
ties to diſplay them to public view. | 
Such was the man who became the rival of the 
power of England; and ſuch was the addreſs with 
which his ſchemes were concerted, and ſo vigo- 
rouſly were they proſecuted, that no common 
ſhare of military {kill and proweſs, was found ne- 
ceſſary to oppoſe the progreſs of his arms. He 
ſubdued ſeveral provinces on the coaſt of Mala- 
bar; and ſo rapid were his conqueſts, that he was 
eſteemed one of the moſt formidable powers of 
the Eaſt, But apprized that the Eaſt-India com- 
pany would be powerfully ſupported, he appre- 
hended that he ſhould not be able to accompliſh 


| his ſchemes, without the addition of policy to 


force. He therefore attached to his intereſt the 
Nizam of the Decan, and having raiſed a large 
body of forces, prepared to take the field, - 

The Eaſt-India company appointed colonel 
Smith to oppoſe this formidable alliance ; and a 
deſperate battle was fought, in which Hyder Ally 


— 


diſplayed ſurprizing proofs of {kill and intrepidity. 


His diſpoſitions were made with fo much pru- 
dence, that to attack him with advantage, was 
found to be a matter of great difficulty: 


the company's troops on the right, general Smith 
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as they can conſiſtently with the dictates of their own con- 
ſciences, they have no claim to the appellation of a repre- 


ſentative body. 8 
Marche 


In Or- 
der to avoid the force of his cannon, which galled 


 _ advantage; for he was perfectly acquainted with 
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marched to a riſing ground on the left, and turn- 
ed his lines. Hyder Ally took every poſhble me- 
thod to encourage and animate his men; but they 
at length gave way, and were purſued by the 
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Engliſh with great ſlaughter. The company's 
forces ſeized all the enemy's carinon and treaſure 
to a vaſt amount; and the Nizam, perceiving the 
danger in which he was involved by his connexion 
with Hyder Ally, deferted the cauſe of that chief, 
and concluded a treaty of peace with the Engliſh. 

The defection of the Nizam, however, did 
not put an end to the war; for Hyder Ally, en- 
tirely unſupported, transferred the ſeat of war into 
4 mountainous part of the country, where he could 
not be attacked without extreme difficulty and diſ- 


all the paſſes and defiles, and therefore able to 
defend himſelf againſt a force of great ſuperiority. 

The war was proſecuted in Corſica with great 
vigour during the latter part of this year. The 
French landed there a very powerful army, but 
the brave iſlanders diſputed the ground with them 
inch by inch. Paoli conceived hopes of receiving 
aſſiſtance from England; and to accelerate the 
expected relief, he trauſmitted an account of his 
diſtreſſes to our miniſtry, by Mr. Boſwell, a young 
gentleman of great genius and liberality of mind, 
who in the courſe of his travels, had cultivated 
an acquaintance with the famous Corfiean hero. 
His reliance on Great-Britain proving deceitful, 
Paoli ſtill determined to maintain the conteſt, 
though he had nothing to depend upon but his 
own prudence, the juſtice of his cauſe, and the 
bravery of his countrymen. 

At firſt the French obtained ſome conſiderable 
advantages, but the Corficans killed ſuch great | 
numbers of them in ſtraggling parties, that had 
they not been continually reinforced, the whole 
number of the invaders muſt ſoon have been ut- 
terly deſtroyed, Secreting themſelves in buſhes and 
caves, adjacent to the roads through which the 
enemy was to paſs, the Corficans fo galled the ene- 
my, that great numbers of them deſerted, and 
thofe who were made priſoners were put to in- 
ſtant death. 

Before paſſing a cenſure upon the Corſicans, as 
a barbarous people, acting in violation of the| 


laws of nations, ſome circumſtances ſhould : be 


conſidered as palliating, if not juſtifying or ex- 
cuſing their conduct. They had been long moſt 
grievouſly oppreſſed by the republic of Genoa, 
who deſpairing of reducing them to a ſtate of ſub- 
jection, without any kind of reaſonable pretence 
of authority over them, transferred them over to 
the tyranny of France, who commanded them to 
furrender their arms, threatening to treat them as 
rebels in caſe of refuſal. Thus this innocent and 
opprefled people, conſcious that thoſe who ſhould 
be made priſoners would experience no mercy, 
determined to ſell their lives and hberties at the 
deareſt rate, Their putting the French priſoners 
to death” was but an act of retaliation, which is 
juſtified by Locke, Puffendorff, Grotius, Budin, 
and many other political writers of high authority. 
The hopes of Paoli being revived, reſpecting 
afſiſtance from Great-Britain and other European 
Powers, he called an aſſembly of the Corfican 
chiefs, to deliberate on the moſt effeEtual means 


of proſecuting the war; and laid before them all 


the papers, which the French had cauſed to be dit- 
tributed throughout the iſland : but the chiefs no 


4 


appeared to be the reſult of the moſt exceſſive 


characters of the perſons compoſing the admini- 
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ſals to the crown of France, 
papers into pieces with every 
and indignation. 
Notwithſtanding this campaign 
ſhort duration, the loſs ſuſtained b 
though they almoſt daily received reinforcements 
was ſo conſiderable, that they were on the point 
of being entirely routed. Adjacent to Corfica Are 
ſome ſmall iſlands; and the harbours of theſe be 
ing ſafe and commodious, the Corſican privateers. 
in a great meaſure, prevented the enemy from re- 
ceiving the ſupplies ſent from France. This in. 
terception of their ſupplies, induced the French 
to embark a conſiderable body of troops, on board 
thirteen tranſports, in order to ſubdue theſe iſlands 
IThbe firſt attack made by theſe forces was upon 
the iſland of Pictra; but though they effected a 
landing, they were repulſed with confiderable loſs 
by a ſmall body of Corficans; who, animated by 
the ſpirit of liberty, fought with the fury of lions 
After this repulſe, the French proceeded to ſola 
Boſſa, where the Corficans were compelled to 
abandon their poſts ; but no ſooner had they time 
to recover from their ſurprize, than they faced 
about, and having recovered all their poſts, they 
drove the enemy back to their ſhips with great 
ſlaughter. In this ineffectual expedition, upwards 
of nine hundred of the French troops were ſlain; 
and the general now entertained but very light 
hopes, of being able to ſubjugate the iſland of 
„ | 

The death of Mr. Townſhend, chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a gentleman of great natural parts, 
extenfive erudition, and a perfect knowledge of 
the conſtitution of England, and of the political 
ſtate of Europe in general, occaſioned ſome con- 
fuſion among the miniſtry ; who were ſo far from 
being popular, that many parts of their condu& 


than they tore the 
mark of contempt 


was but of 
y the French, 


weakneſs, Lord North was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
that firmneſs of temper, which was neceſſary at 
this period for giving ſome luſtre to the fading 


ſtration, and therefore his lordſhip was appointed 
chancellor of the Exchequer. At the ſame time 
Mr. Thomas Townſhend was made paymaſter of 
the forces, ear! Gower preſident of the council, 
lord Weymouth one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
_ Mr. Rigby one of the vice-treaſurers of Ire- 
land, 

The parliament meeting on the twenty-fourth 
of November, the king expreſſed his wiſhes, that 
they would proſecute the conſideration of thoſe 
great commercaal intereſts which had been inter- 
rupted by the ſhort duration of the laſt ſeſſion of the 
late parliament. His majeſty adverted to the ſtate 
of affairs in America, obſerving, that the capital of 
one of the colonies was in a ſtate of actual diſo- | 
bedience, having proceeded to meaſures ſubver- | 
five of the conſtitution, and manifeſted a diſpoſt- 
tion to throw off their dependence on Great-Bri- 
tain ; but ſaid, that he did not doubt with their 
aſſiſtance and concurrence, of being able to defeat 
the miſchievous defigns of thoſe turbulent and 
diſaffected perſons, who had ſo fatally deluded his 
American ſubjects, and whoſe practices, if not 
effectually diſcountenanced, could not fail to pro- 
duce the moſt fatal conſequences. He expreſſed 
the ſincereſt ſatisfaction on account of the relief 
afforded to the poor, by the laſt plentiful harveſt; 
and having exhorted them to adopt proper mea- 


ſooner perceived that they were conſidered as vaſ- 


ſures for preventing a return of the calamitics 5 
1 | ' ha 
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pad been expefienced in conſequence of the high 

rice of grain, concluded with recommending to 
them, that ſpirit of unanimity which could not 
fail of producing the moſt happy conſequences 
both at home and abroad. 


* 


The only material buſineſs tranſacted by the 
artiament previous to the holidays, was the in- 
troduction of a bill to prevent the exportation of 
corn for a limitted time; which after long and 
warm debates in both houſes, was paſſed into a 
law, to the great ſatisfaction of the poor in gene- 
cal, for whole reliet it was principally calculated. 
The parliament met on the nine- 
A. P. 1769. teenth of January, and the ſtate of 
public affairs in America was the firſt object of 
their attention. A petition ſigned by Mr. Dan- 
forth, preſident of the council at Boſton, was pre- 
| ſented to the houſe, praying a repeal of the reve- 
nue act. This petition was drawn up in the moſt 
modeſt terms, and contained a promiſe, that if 
the acts were repealed, the colonies would make 
ample compenſation, by taxing themſelves, Great 
debates occurred in both houſes on the ſibject 
of this petition, the antiminiſterial party recapi- 
tulating the arguments adduced in the caſe of the 
ſtamp-aCt. | 

The lords agreed to addreſs his majeſty on the 


ſtate of affairs in America; and their reſolution | 


being adopted by the commons, the addreſs be- 
came the joint act of both houſes. By theſe re- 
ſolutions it was declared, that all the acts made 
in the different colonies, which tended towards 
throwing off the ſovereignty of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, were illegal, unconſtitutional, and deroga- 
tory to the crown and dignity of his majeſty. It 
was further reſolved, that the town of Boſton was 
in a ſtate of the utmoſt diforder and confuſion, diſ- 
turbed by riots and tumults of a dangerous na- 


ture, in which the officers of the revenue had been 


obſtructed in the diſcharge of their duty, and their 
lives endangered ; that neither the council of the 
province, nor the ordinary magiſtrates, had ex- 
erted their authority for ſuppreſſing theſe riots and 
tumults ; and that the execution of the laws would 
be rendered abortive, without the aſfiſtance of a 
military force to ſupport the civil power, and 
protect the officers of the cuſtoms ; and that the 
reſolutions of the town meetings in Boſton were 
unconſtitutional, and calculated to excite {edition 
and inſurrection againſt the government. Both 
houſes alſo agreed, that thoſe who had written 
circular letters to the other colonies, were guilty 
of a high indignity to the crown, and that they 
had committed a daring inſult on the legiſlative 
power of Great-Britain. And his majeſty was re- 
queſted to iſſue a ſpecial commiſhon, to enquire 
into the cauſes of theſe diſorders, according to the 
ſtatute 3oth of Henry VIII. 3 
The debates with reſpect to his majeſty grant- 
ing writs of Habeas Corpus, to bring over the 
perſons concerned in the riots, to be tried in Eng- 
land, by virtue of ſpecial commiſſions, were main- 
tained with great learning and force of argument 
in both houſes. Thoſe who oppoſed the bill con- 
tended, that the laws already made for the preſer- 
vation of the Britiſh rights over the colonies, 
were ſo compleat, that no amendment was neceſ- 
tary; that adminiſtration having loſt all their po- 
bularity, were deſirous of making the cauſe of the 
Americans their own, by eſtabliſhing their autho- 
ity on the ruin of the colonies ; that the meaſure 
of removing priſoners to England, to be tried for 
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offences ſuppoſed to have been committed in Ame- 
rica, was diametrically oppofite to the conſtitu- 
tion of England, In ſupport of this it was ar- 
gued, that an inhabitant of England, charged 
with a violation of the law, 1s uſually tried in the 
county where the fact is pretended to have been 
committed, in order that evidence may be ad- 
duced in ſupport of the proſecution; and that the 
party accuſed, if innocent, may have the oppor- 
tunity of vindicating himſelf againſt a falſe or 
malicious proceſs ; but in caſe of an American 
being brought to England for trial; it would be 
ſcarcely poſſible for him to produce a ſingle wit- 
neſs to diſprove the moſt unwarrantable charge of 
guilt, If an American has offended againſt the 
laws, let him abide the iſſue of a trial in that 

country, where alone juſtice can be adminiſtered 

between the crown and the ſubject. It was fur- 
ther ſaid, that the act alluded to was paſſed during 
the reign of a tyrant, and intended to anſwer the 

moſt arbitrary purpoſes ; and that it ought, toge- 

ther with others of a like evil tendency, to be ex- 

punged from the ſtatute books, which were dif- 

graced by ſuch iniquitous laws, Great cenſure 
was ſaid to be due to thoſe perſons who had drawn 
from obſcurity an obſolete law, for the purpoſe 
of puniſhing the inhabitants of thoſe colonies, 
which were not in our poſſeſſion at the time of 
paſſing the obnoxious act; America having been 
at that time but recently diſcovered. If the above 
meaſure was carried into effect, there was every 
reaſon to apprehend the inſurrection in America 
would be increaſed, and the trade of the mother 
country proportionably impaired; and they con- 
cluded with calling upon adminiſtration, to name 
the perſon who had adviſed his majeſty to the im- 
politic meaſure of carrying the above law into ex- 
ecution. 

Theſe arguments, founded in reaſon, and per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
received but a feeble oppolition from the mini- 
ſtry. They referred to the repeal of the ſtamp- 
act, urging, that all the troubles in America ori- 
ginated in the ill judged lenity ſhewn on that oc- 
caſion; that coercive meaſures alone could reduce 
the coloniſts to obedience, and convince them of 
the neceſſity of their dependence upon the parent 
ſtate; that with regard to England having no 
American colonies when the act of Henry VIII. 
was paſſed, the argument had no application to 
the preſent queſtion; for the act was paſſed for 
the trial of all ſuch of his majeſty's ſubjects, as 
ſhould commit offences againſt the laws in any 
quarter of the globe. For inſtance, ſaid they, 
ſuppoſing a ſhip laying near an iſland not belong- 
ing to Great-Britain, and two perſons going on 
ſhore, fight, and one of them 1s killed ; then, by 
virtue of this act, an eſpecial commiſſion is grant- 
ed by the king, for the trial of the offender in 
whatever country he pleaſes. In ſupport of this 
doctrine, they mentioned an inſtance of a man of 
war lying at anchor in the Baltic, in the year 
1720; and in conſequence of a quarrel, the lieu- 
tenant and the ſurgeon went on ſhore and fought 
a duel, in which the former was killed. Upon 
the arrival of the ſhip in England, a fpecial com- 
miſſion was granted for the trial of the ſurgeon, 
who, being found guilty, was executed at Ty- 
burn, In conclufion they ſaid, that the revival 
of the powers of the act was not intended to en- 
courage vindictive puniſhments, but to promote 
and preſerve peace and good order, 

od. - N 4 . n 
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In the interim, Mr. Wilkes publiſhed a letter 
written by lord. Barrington, ſecretary at war, to 
the juſtices of the county of Surry ; and to this 
he prefixed ſome introductory lines, which greatly 
excited the diſpleaſure of the houſe of lords, who 
voted it, © an inſolent, ſcandalous, and ſeditious 
te libel, tending to inflame and ftir up the minds 
„ of his 85 ſubjects to ſedition, and to a 


te total ſubverſion of all good order and legal go- 


& verhment.“ After this the lords exhibited a 
complaint before the commons, who confirmed 
the vote of the upper houſe, and expelled Mr. 
Wilkes. A new writ being iſſued for the county of 
Middleſex, Mr. Wilkes was unanimouſly re-elect- 
ed ; but he was again expelled by the commons, 
who declared him incapable of fitting in parlia- 
ment. hes MIN 07 

A new election for Middleſex came on at Brent- 
ford on the thirteenth of April, the candidates 
being Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Luttrell, Mr. ſerjeant 
Whitaker, and, Mr. Roach. 


ſeven votes ; but being again rejected by the houſe 


of commons, Mr. Luttrell was declared duly jj 


elected. 


On the ninth. of May, his majeſty concluded 


the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech, informing 
both houſes, that their conduct had, in every par- 
ticular, afforded him the moſt ſincere ſatisfaction; 
that he had, though ineffectually, exerted his ut- 
moſt endeavours to bring about a negociation be- 
tween the Grand Signior and the empreſs of Ruſ- 
fia; but hoped the calamities of the war between 
thoſe powers, would not be extended to any other 
parts of Europe. | er; 5 

On the twenty- fourth of May, the freeholders 
of Middleſex preſented a petition to his majeſty, 
enumerating the various infringements of tne con- 
ſtitution, from the firſt proſecution of Mr. Wilkes 


to the period of his late expulſion, and conclud- 


ing in the following words: 
« Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

& Such are the grievances and apprehenſions 
ce which have long diſcontented and diſturbed the 
« greateſt and belt part of your majeſty's loyal ſub- 
« jets. Unwilling, however, to interrupt your, 


„„ royal repoſe, though ready to lay down our 


de lives and fortunes for your majeſty's ſervice, 


„ and for the conſtitution, as by law eſtabliſhed, | 


&« we have waited patiently, expecting a conſti- 
ce tutional remedy by the means of our own re- 
<« preſentatives : but our legal and free choice 
e having been repeatedly rejected, and the right 


e of election now finally taken from us by the 


« unprecedented ſeating of a candidate who was 
« never Choſen by the county, and who, even to 
© become a candidate, was obliged fraudulently 
ce to vacate his ſeat in parliament, under the pre- 
<« tence of an inſignificant place, invited thereto 


ce by the prior declaration of a miniſter, that who- | 


ce ever oppoſed our choice, though but with four 
ce votes, ſhould be declared member for the coun- 
ce ty, We fee ourſelves, by this laſt act, depriv- 
« ed even of the franchiſes of Engliſhmen, re- 


4 Mr. Wilkes was 
_ Choſen by a majority of eight hundred and fotty- 


„ 


„your majeſty or Gd. 


'« duced to the moſt abject ſtate of ſlavery, 


Middleſex election. The 


blues, and 
maſter of the ordnance. The duke of Beaufort 


and 


54 left without hopes or means of redreſs but from 


„ Deign then, moſt gracious ſovereign, to li. 
« ten to the prayer of the moſt faithful 9 I 
© majeſty's ſubjects; and to baniſh fro 
«© royal favour, truſt, and confidence, 


f your 
m your 
for Ever, 


* thoſe evil and pernicious counſellors, who have 


« endeayoured to alienate the affection of your 
4 majeſty's moſt fincere and dutiful ſubjects, and 


«© whoſe ſuggeſtions tend to deprive your people 


« of their deareſt and moſt effential rights; and 


who have traiterouſly dared to depart from the 
«© ſpirit and letter of thoſe laws which have ſe. 


« cured the crown of theſe realms to the houſe 
« of Brunſwick, in which we make our moſt 


earneſt prayers to God, that it may continue 
„ untarniſhed to the lateſt poſterity.” 


The city of London, and moſt of the counties 
of England, preſented petitions and remonſtrances 
to the throne, to the ſame effect; but no anſwer 
was obtained, but that his majeſty could not ac 
without the concurrence of his parliament, 

In the courſe of this year the pope died at Rome 
at a very advanced period of life, and he was far. 
ceeded by cardinal Ganganelli, who aſſumed the 
title of pope Clement XIV. He had been edu- 
cated for the church, and was a profeſſed enemy 


to all combinations among princes which have x 


tendency to create or prolong civil diſturbances, 


Immediately upon his acceſſion to the papiſtical 


dignity, he iſſued orders for reducing the price of 
proviſions, and aboliſhed the cuſtom ſo long ad. 
hered to by his predeceſſors, of obliging foreign 
ambaſſadors to kiſs the toe of the pope. By theſe 
and many other regulations, he greatly endeared 
himſelf to the people of Rome. 


His majeſty opened the ſeſſion of , _ 


partiament on the nineteenth of Janua- A. P. $770. 


ry, but in his ſpeech not the leaſt notice was taken 


of the ſeveral petitions and remonſtrances which 
had been preſented to the throne relative to the 
principal matters al- 
luded to in the ſpeech, were the diſtracted ſtate 
of affairs in America, and the diſtemper that had 
lately broke out among the horned cattle *, + 
Previous to any parliamentary tranſactions of 
importance, ſeveral changes took place in the ad- 
miniſtration. Lord Camden was deprived of the 


ſeals, which were given to the honourable Charles 


Yorke, but he died within three days after obtain- 
ing the dignity of lord chancellor T. Upon the 
deceaſe of Mr. Yorke, the chancery was put into 
commiſſion, the ſeals being delivered to baron 
Smythe, and the juſtices Bathurſt and Aſton. The 


marquis of Granby reſigned all his employments, 


except his command of the royal regiment of 
eneral Conway ſucceeded him as 


refigned his place of maſter of the horſe to the 
queen; the earl of Huntington his place of groom 
of the ſtole ; and the duke of Mancheſter and the 
earl of Coventry, their places of lords of the bed- 
chamber. On account of his infirm ſtate of health, 


— 
. 


>. 


— 4 — * 


_ * The public were highly exaſperated at the petitions and 
remonſtrances, (which they conſidered as claiming the moſt 
ſerious attention of the ſovereign,) being treated with filent 
contempt, while the diſorder among the horned cattle was 
made one of the principal objects of the ſpeech, though it 
was a;calamity by no means -appearing to be pregnant with, 


ſuch dreadful conſequences as the ſpeech inſinuated. This 
was ridiculed with uncommon ſeverity; and it ſerved greatly 


an end to his life. 


— 


toincreaſe the popular odium, with which the miniſtry were 
before ſufficiently loaded. 1 
+ Several reports were circulated with reſpect to the cauſe 


of this'gentleman's death; the moſt general of which Was, 
that a of having connected himſelf with miniſters 


who had involved their country in irretrievable deſtruction, 


was ſo intolerable as to produce a phrenzy, in which he put 


Sir 
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Sir John Cuſt, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, || nerally believed, that too much had been already 
refigned ; and he was ſucceeded by Sir Fletcher || granted. | 
Norton, who had long been conſidered as one off That the unavoidable expences of government 
the firſt ornaments of the bar. Upon the refigna- || were not by far ſo conſiderable at preſent as they 
tion of the duke of Grafton, lord North, who had || were in the late reign, when large alliances were 
been ſome time chancellor of the Exchequer, ſuc- || neceſſary for the branches of the royal family 
ceeded him as firſt lord of the Treaſury. then growing up; that however expedient, the. 
The attention of parliament was firſt engaged, || journies to the continent were frequent, and at al} 
by an enquiry into the validity of, the late election times attended with great expence; and that it 
for the county of Middlefex. This ſubject was || could not be pretended, that magnificence was not 
productive of moſt violent debates ; but it was || formerly as well underſtood and better ſupported 
decided by a confiderable majority, that no court || than at preſent; yet his late majeſty, ſo far from 
of law was juſtifiable in interfering with the rules || exceeding the bounds of the civil-liſt, actually 
and orders of the houſe, This excited the aſto- || ſaved from that revenue the ſum of a hundred. 
niſhment of the whole nation, a great part of whom || and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds. en 
now confidered the houſe of commons as a ſtand- It was further ſaid, that no wiſh was entertain 
ing counſel for the crown. This important ſub- ed ſo to abridge the ſalary of the crown, as to di- 
ject was agitated with equal warmth in the houſe || miniſh its real greatneſs, dignity, and ſplendour ; 
of peers. . The earl of Chatham and lord Cam- || for, on the contrary, if it ſhould appear that the 
den particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves : but || money. had been applied to uſeful purpoſes, the 
notwithſtanding all the arguments in favour of the || applauſe of thoſe who ſupported this motion 
popular fide of rhe queſtion, miniſterial influence || ſhould not be withheld. Bur if the public trea- 
prevailed, and the proceedings of the commons || ſure had been wantonly diſſipated among tempo- 
in the cafe of the Middleſex election, were de- || rizing and mercenary men, who endeavoured to 
clared to be equitable and conſiſtent with the prin- || exalt themſelves upon the ruins of their country, 
ciples of the conſtitution. | | || they ſhould be ſtrictly called to account for their 
A motion being made to bring in a bill for dif- || iniquitous conduct. In 4, | 
qualifying certain officers of the revenue from || The friends of adminiſtration ſaid, in reply, 
voting for members of parliament, the advocates || that if application had been made for an additi- 
for the intended bill urged, that at the time of the || onal ſum to make good any deficiencies in the 
revolution, the produce both of the cuſtoms. and || civil-lift eſtabliſhment, an enquiry into the cauſes 
exciſe were very inconſiderable; nor was there then |] of ſuch deficiency would be not only juſtifiable, 
any reaſonable ground to ſuppoſe they would ever || but neceſſary ; and, in ſuch a caſe, it would have 
amount to the enormous ſum of fix millions ſter- become the duty of miniſtry fully to inform the 
ling, which was the preſent annual income. Had || people, of the reaſons why the proviſion already 
the patriots of that time foreſeen the unconſti- made was not ſufficient. - But till fuch requiſition 
tutional weight that muſt have been thrown into || was made, it would not be confiſtent with tho 
the ſcale on the fide of the crown, by the appoint- || reſpe& and deference that are due to the crown, 
ment of officers to collect ſo immenſe a revenue, || to ſcrutinize into the expenditure of the money 
moſt undoubtedly they would have taken proper || granted for the ſupport of the royal family. Ir 
and effectual meaſures to prevent the dangerous || was further ſaid, that a ſum was annually allowed 
influence which it muſt afford in the election for the ſupport of the civil-liſt ; and when the ex- 
of repreſentatives in parliament, 7 Fo penditure does not exceed that ſum, no enquiry 
On the contrary, it was urged, that the pro- || can be neceſſary; for the civil-liſt revenue being 
poſed bill was wholly unneceflary, and if paſſed || the property of the crown, the ſovereign had an 
into a law, could not fail to operate in a moſt op- indiſputable right of diſpoſing of it at his own 
preſſive manner, for it would disfranchiſe a great || diſcretion, The queſtion being put, the motion 
number of people of privileges which they had || was negatived by a confiderable majority. 
long enjoyed; and as the motion then itood, it || The next bufineſs in parliament, was the confi. 
extended to all the officers under the crown: they || deration of the ſtate of public affairs in America. Þ 
added, that no evidence whatever had been pro- The merchants trading to North America, pre- if 
duced of the crown having exerciſed an undue in- || ſented a petition to the houſe of commons, ſetting ll 
fluence. The queſtion being put by the ſpeaker, || forth the great hardſhips they laboured under, in 
the motion was negatived by a 2 majority. conſequence of an act of parliament, whereby du- 
The popular party being defeated in their de- ties had been laid upon ſome articles exported 1 
ign of founding a bill on the above motion, they || from Great-Britain ; and that theſe impoſitions had 1 
requeſted an account of all the expences of govern- || ſo exaſperated the coloniſts, that they refuſed to 1 
ment to be laid before the houſe. In ſupport of || purchaſe goods ſent to their markets at a great ex- 'M 
this motion it was urged, that the civil-liſt reve-|| pence. This important matter engaged the ſeri- 1 
nue, if miſapplied, inſtead. of maintaining the dig- || ous attention of the houſe, who reſcinded every 111i 
nity of the crown, ſerved to beſiege it with para- part of the obnoxious act, except what related to WW. | 
ſtes; and inſtead of promoting arts and induſtry, || tea. Great force of argument was diſplayed both } 
to ſubvert the liberties of the people. That || for and againſt this queſtion ; the popular party 
though the funds affigned for this purpoſe were || endeavouring to obtain a repeal of the whole bill, q 
adequate to every neceſſary, and even every libe-|| and the miniſtry as ſtrenuouſly contending, that, Wit 
al expence, proper for the ſupport of the dig- inſtead of further indulgence, it would be pru« 1 
uty of the regal character; yet the greatneſs of || dent to ſubject the colonies to more ſevere laws. [ 
the fund, and the confeſſed ceconomy of the times, || A bill was now brought into the houſe of com- [ 
"ere not ſufficient to prevent an enormous debt || mons, for regulating the proceedings on contro»- 1 
ing contracted ; and application being made to || verted elections. Of the nature of this bill, fo | 
the people for money, at a time when it was ge- l admirably calculated to prevent bribery and cor- 1 
Fre e roption, | 
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ruption, and ſecure the freedom of elections, we 
ſhall give a conciſe account. Upon a petition 
being prefented, a day was to be appointed for 
the contending parties to attend, with their wit- 
nefles and - counſel; and when one hundred or 
more members were preſent; the names of the 
whole were to be put in fix boxes or glaſſes, to 
be drawn alternately, till forty-nine names were 


produced, the fitting member and the petitioner 


being each allowed to chuſe one perſon. Liſts of 
the names were then to be given to the fitting 
member, the petitionef, counſel on both fides, 
witneſſes, &c. who, with the clerk, were to with- 
draw, and ſtrike off one name alternately, till the 
number ſhould be reduced to thirteen ; who, with 
the two perſons nominated by the fitting member 
and the petitioner, were to compoſe the commit- 
tee for deciding the controverſy. This bill paſſed 
both houſes, and its ſalutary effects have ſince 
been experienced in a great variety of caſes. 

In the mean time, the livery of London aſſem- 
bled in common hall, and reſolved, ſince their 
former appeal to the throne had proved ineffec- 


tual, to preſent a petition, addreſs and remon- || 


{trance, to his majeſty, ſupplicating redreſs in the 
caſe of the election for the county of Middleſex. 
It was expreſsly declared in this addreſs, that the 
houſe of commons had acted in the moſt uncon- 
ſtitutional manner, and therefore they prayed for 
a diſſolution of parliament. His majeſty's reply 
was, in effect, exactly ſimilar to that given to the 
former application of the citizens. 

The Middleſex election was now again produc- 
tive of vehement debates in both houſes. The 
city of London was ſaid to have eſſentially con- 
tributed towards the ſupport of government on a 
variety of occaſions; and it was inſiſted, that it 
had been uſual, time immemorial, to conſult 
them on all great objects of national concern. In 
reply, the miniſtry anſwered, that no affront had 
been offered to the citizens of London, nor any 
requeſt refuſed them, which it would have been 
proper to grant. | | 

Several propoſitions were made in the houſe of 
peers towards the cloſe of this ſeſſions, reſpecting 
the ſtate of affairs in the American colonies ; and 
in the courſe of the debates, the conduct of ad- 
miniſtration was reprehended with great ſeverity. 
The duke of Richmond ſaid, that though at the 


commencement of the ſeſſion, the ſtate of affairs 


in America had been peculiarly recommended to 
the conſideration of parliament, the buſineſs had 
been moſt ſcandalouſly neglected, although it was 
of the higheft national importance. Adminiſtra- 
tion were now convinced of their raſhneſs, in re- 
commending the care of America to parliament, 
before any regular plan had been projected for 
effecting ſo ſalutary and deſirable a purpoſe ; and 
therefore, diſeoncerted and embarraſſed, they 
ſought to conceal their diſgrace, by procraſtinat- 
ing the buſineſs, being ſenfible that a prorogation 
of parliament would ſoon take place. 5 
His majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion of parliament on 
— nineteenth of May, after thanking both houſes 
or the zeal they had ſhewn in ſupport of the ho- 
nour and dignity of his crown; affuring them, 
that the happineſs and intereſt of his ſubjects 
ſhould be the great object of bis care; and ear- 
neſtly recommending them to diſcountenance tu- 
multuous aſſemblies of the people, which, if en- 
couraged, could not fail of producing the moſt 
dreadful conſequences. £m: 


| perſons among the populace crying out, 
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ment, intelligence was received of a 


A ſhort time after the prorogation of parlia- 


violent tu- 
mult at Boſton. The arrival of his majeſty', 


forces in Boſton, was the cauſe of very great diſ. 
ſatisfaction among the populace, who groſsly in- 
ſulted them, by the propagation of falſe and ſcan. 
dalous reports, and other means, and endeayoyr. 
ed to weaken the regiments, by encouraging de- 
ſertions. Upon the arrival of the ſixty-fourth and 
fixty-fifth regiments, the refractory ſpirit ſeemed 
to abate ; but their ardour revived, when the 

learnt, that the above regiments were ordered to 
Halifax. After their embarkation, one of the 
magiſtrates declared from the ſeat of juſtice, 


That the ſoldiers muſt now take care of them. 


* ſelves, nor truſt too much to their arms, for 
* they were but an handful.” This alarming de- 
claration was followed by ſeveral contentions 
between the ſoldiers of both regiments, and the 
people of the town ; and on the ſecond of March, 
two ſoldiers were inſulted as they were paſſing 
through the rope-walk belonging to Mr. Gray, 
and blows enſued. The inhabitants were now ſo 
greatly exaſperated againſt the troops, that they 
privately reſolved to attack them on the fifth and 
fixta of March. In conſequence of this agree- 
ment, ſeveral of the militia came armed from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to join their friends, 
threatening deſtruction to any who ſhould oppoſe 
them. About eight o'clock in the evening of the 
fifth, two ſoldiers were attacked and beat. Abour 
nine, captain Preſton, who was the captain for 
the day, was informed, that the inhabitants were 
aſſembling to attack the troops, and that they in- 


tended to fire the beacon, in order to bring in the 


diſtant people of the country. Hereupon the cap- 
tain repaired to the main guard, and in his way 


obſerved an extraordinary commotion among the 


populace. Preſently after, a body of about an 
hundred men paſſed him, and went towards the 
Cuſtom-houſe, where his majeſty's treaſure was 
depoſited; and being armed with bludgeons and 
other weapons, ſurrounded the centinel poſted 
there, and threatened him with the utmoſt venge- 
ance. The captain being apprehenfive that their 
defign was to plunder the king's cheſt, ſent a non- 
commiſſioned officer with twelve men, to reſcue 
the centinel from his dangerous ſituation, and pro- 
tect his majeſty's treaſure; and preſently after 
followed this ſmall party, in order to uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours in appeaſing any tumult that 
might ariſe. The ſoldiers forced a paſſage through 
the crowd, and by charging their bayonets in a 
half circle, kept them at a diſtance. The mob 
was now greatly increaſed and extremely out- 
rageous, and they vented the moſt opprobrious 
language againſt the ſoldiers, daring and endea- 
vouring to make them fire by every ſpecies of in- 
ſult and provocation. They advanced to the very 
points of the bayonets, and ſeemed deſirous of 
clofing with the ſoldiers, Upon being aſked, whe- 
ther he intended to fire, captain Preſton replied in 
the negative; but while he was ſpeaking, one of 
the ſoldiers, having been ſtruck a ſevere blow with 
a ſtick, inſtantly diſcharged his piece among the 
crowd ; and while the captain was reprimanding 
the man for having fired without orders, be him- 
ſelf received a violent blow on the arm. A gene- 
ral aſſault was now made upon the troops, ſome 

„ Damn 
« your bloods, why don't you fire?“ Six or ſeven 


23 — 


pieces being diſcharged in an irregular and 


con- 
fuſed 


—— CR. ca BE a rt 
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happy men were killed upon the ſpot, among 


fuſed manner, the mob diſperſed: but three un- 


whom was Mr. Gray, the proprietor of the rope- 
walk. Seven other perſons were wounded, one 
of whom died in a ſhort time. Upon captain 
Preſton's aſking the ſoldiers, why they fired with- 
out orders? they replied, that they heard the 
word ** fire,” and ſuppoſed it to have been pro- 
nounced by him. The account of this tranſaction, 
which was tranſmitted to England by captain Preſ- 
ton, concludes with the following words: © On 
« the examination before juſtices they ſwore, that 
« J uſed the word * fire ;* and ſo bitter and inve- 
« terate are the malecontents againſt the officers 
« and troops, that I am, though perfectly inno- 
« cent, under the moſt unhappy circumſtances, 
« having nothing in reaſon to expect, but the loſs 
« of life in a very ignominious manner, without 
« the interpoſition of his majeſty's goodneſs *.“ 
A very extraordinary affair, attended by a va- 
riety of very ſuſpicious circumſtances, now en- 
roſſed the attention of the public. On the twen- 


| ty-ſeventh of July, about four o'clock in the morn- 


ing, a dreadful fire broke out in the great dock- 
yard at Portſmouth. 'The flames communicated 
to the hemp-houſe, and other offices, and raged 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity. Had this calamity hap- 
pened during a war, it would have proved a fatal 
ſtroke to the nation; for the whole loſs was eſti- 
mated at one hundred and forty- nine thouſand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight pounds. Whe— 
ther this fire was accidental, or cauſed by ſome 
villainous incendaries, has not yet been diſcover- 
ed; and perhaps it will ever remain a matter of 
uncertainty, Two impoſtors, however, named 


Dudley and Britain, pretended to have been con- 


cerned in it; but their declarations were full of 
contradictions and inconſiſtencies. Dudley was, 
ſome time after the fire, tranſported for perjury, 
and Britain was executed for forgery. The fire 
was burning in five places at the ſame time, which 
occaſioned a very ſtrong ſuſpicion, that it was not 
the effect of accident. | 

The brave Corſicans were, in the courſe of this 
year, ſubjected to the utmoſt ſeverity of the de- 
ſpotic government of France. Great numbers of 
them ſtill reſolved not to ſubmit, but many who 
were taken priſoners were put to inſtant death. 
Others were ſent to France, and after travelling 
ſix hundred miles on foot, from Marſeilles to Breſt, 
theſe miſerable people were put on board veſſels, 
and ſent as ſlaves to the French Weſt-India iſlands. 

A war ſeemed now likely to break out between 
Great-Britain and Spain, and the cauſe of this 
diſpute, with the previous particulars, we ſhall 
here inſert. | wy 
In a voyage to the South Seas in the year 
1592, captain Davis, commander of an Engliſh 
man of war, diſcovered ſome iſlands, fince called 
the Falklands ; but they were little regarded for 
upwards of a century, However, when commo- 
dore Anſon ſailed round the world, he conceived 
that theſe iſlands might be rendered of great im- 
portance to England. Soon after the concluſion 
of the peace, lord Anſon, who was then at the 
head of the Admiralty, made a propoſition in 
council, for ſending ſome frigates to viſit the Falk- 
lands, But before this meaſure could be carried 


[ 


n 2 


—_ 


Kquitted, 


— 


* Captain Preſton was tried at Boſton, but honourably 


| quarter, except that at Port 
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into execution, the Spaniards obtained intelligence 
of the deſigns of England; and their ambaſlador 
ſo ſtrenuouſly remonſtrated to our court, that the 
project was declined, 4 | 

In the year 1764, a ſmall ſquadron was ſent 
out under commodore Byron, whoſe inſtructions 
were for making diſcoveries, and, if poſſible, to 
eſtabliſh a ſettlement on the coaſt of Patagonia, 
In the courſe of his voyage, the commodore, with 
the uſual formalities, took poſſeſſion of Falkland 
Iſlands, in the name of his Britannic majeſty, 

About the ſame time the French, in order in 
ſome degree to repair the great loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained during the war, alſo undertook an expedi- 
tien to the South Seas, the management of which 
was entruſted to M. de Bouganville, colonel of a 
regiment of foot. A frigate of twenty guns, with 
a ſloop to carry proviſions, being fitted out, em- 


| barked one hundred ſeamen, and about an hun- 


dred and fifty people of different denominations, 
who were defirous of trying their fortunes in this 
expedition, Sailing from St. Maloe's, the French 
ſhips proceeded to the Canaries, where they re- 
ceived every aſſiſtance that they aſked from the 
Spaniards, Leaving the Canaries, they directed 
their courſe towards the river Plata, They were 
ſupplied with proviſions, and all other neceſſaries, 
by the ſubjects of the crown of Spain, who, on 
every occaſion, treated them with every mark of 
kindneſs and reſpect. At length they arrived at 
Falkland Iflands, where they formed a ſettle- 
ment, and erected a {mall fort. 

Theſe adventurers had formed the moſt. ſan- 
guine expectations of the diſcovery of theſe iſlands, 
but all their hopes were ſoon diſappointed ; for 
they found, that the expence of maintaining their 
ſettlements, would greatly exceed the profits they 
would produce; and therefore they made a for- 
mal refignation of their acquiſitions in favour of 
the court of Spain. | 

The ſituation of Falkland Iſlands is in latitude 
fifty-one ſouth, and about a hundred leagues on 
this fide the ſtreights of Magellan. The ſettle- 
ment ſurrendered by the French to the Spaniards, 
was on one of the iſlands lying to the weſt, and 
was called Port Solidad ; and Port Egmont, 


which was in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, was upon 


one of the lands ſituated to the eaſt. It is very 
probable that theſe ſettlers knew nothing of each 
other for ſome time; and it is certain, that com- 
modore Byron in his account of his expedition, 
gives not the leaſt intimation reſpecting the French 
adventurers, nor of any ſettlement being in that 
Egmont, belonging 
to the Engliſn. . 
In the year 1769, captain Hunt, in the Tamar 
frigate, being upon a cruize, fell in with a Spa- 
niſh ſchooner belonging to Port Solidad, and, 
agreeable to his orders, commanded the- Spaniſh 
captain to depart ; alledging, that the iſlands were 
the property of his Britannic majeſty. Two days 
having expired, the Spaniſh captain came on board 
the Tamar frigate, and preſented a letter to cap- 
tain Hunt from the governor of Port Solidad, in- 
forming him, that if driven thither by ſtreſs of 
weather, he ſhould receive every aſſiſtance he could 
deſire; but if he came there in violation of the 
moſt ſolemn treaties, it would be his moſt pru- 
dent meaſure to depart. Far from being intimi- 
dated by theſe threats, captain Hunt aſſerted the 
right of his Britannic majeſty to the iflands, and 
warned the Spaniards to evacuate them before the 

expira- 
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to the court of Spain, In a ſhort time after, two 
Spaniſh frigates of confiderable force arrived at 
Port Egmont, pretending that they were in diſ- 
treſs for freſh water; and the commander in chief 
ſent notice to captain Hunt, that he was aſtoniſh- 
ed to ſee the Engliſh flag hoiſted in an ifland be- 
longing to the crown of Spain: he, at the ſame 
time, accuſed captain Hunt of infringing the 
peace, declaring, that he would tranſmit an ac- 
count of the affair to Spain, that the king his 
maſter might vindicate his right to thoſe iſlands, 
which had been ſolemnly transferred to him by 
treaty. TP 

Captain Hunt ſtill continued to infiſt on the 
right of his Britannic majeſty to the iflands, urged 
the orders of his ſovereign in juſtification of his 
conduct, and again warned the Spaniards to de- 
part, The frigates remained at Port Egmont 
eight days, during which time they were ſupplied 
with water by our people: the captain and offi- 
cers behaved with the utmoſt civility, but, though 
ſeveral times invited, declined going on ſhore. 

A rupture between England and Spain being 
now apprehended, captain Hunt failed for Eng- 
land, and arriving at Plymouth on the third of 
June, he diſpatched an expreſs to the lords of the 
_ Admiralty, with an account of the above tranſ- 
actions. The Swift and Favourite ſloops of war 
were left to protect the ſettlement; but the Swift 
having failed as far as the ſtreights of Magellan, 
ſhe was overſet, and ſuch of the crew as were able 
to get into the boat, remained at ſea for the ſpace 


of three weeks, upon the expiration of which 


time they arrived at Port Egmont, after having 
experienced innumerable dangers, and a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of hardſhips and diſtreſſes. 

Upon the arrival of five Spaniſh frigates at Port 
Egmont, captain Farmer ſuſpected that they came 
with hoſtile defigns, and therefore prudently re- 
ſolved to be upon the guard. He therefore hoiſt- 
ed his flag, which was no ſooner perceived by the 
Spaniſh commodore, than he fired two ſhots, and 
his reaſon for having done this being demanded, 
he replied, that he had fired only by way of 
1 z 3 

Captain Farmer, in the interim, wrote to the 
Spaniſh commodore, importing, that having ſup- 
plied the refreſnments requeſted, he was now un- 
der the neceſſity, in the name, and by the autho- 
rity of his maſter, of commanding him to depart, 
and entirely evacuate thoſe iſlands diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Falkland, In his reply to this 
tetter, the Spaniſh commodore reminded captain 
Farmer, that he had a force more than ſufficient 
to deſtroy the Engliſh ſettlement, which was en- 
rirely defenceleſs ; and adviſed the Engliſh officers 
not to compel him to have recourſe to extremi- 
ties, but peaceably retire from the place, as the 
iflands were the property of the king of Spain. 


On the following day, the Spaniſh commodore| 
again wrote to captain Farmer, and likewiſe diſ- 


patched a letter to captain Maltby, informing 
them, that if they would peaceably depart, they 
ſhould have permiſſion to take with them all their 


effects in the ſettlement; and that what could not 


be conveniently removed, he would give a receipt 
for, that they might obtain reſtitution when the 
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expiration of fix months. The Spaniſh officer de- 
clared, that if any inſult was offered to the ſet- 
tlement at Port Solidad, he ſhould confider it as 
a breach of peace, and make a report accordingly | 


"ceſs muſt neceſſarily attend his arms in that part 


{| the laſt extremity. In conſequence of this ſpi- 


but he further ſaid, that if they refuſed com pli- 
ance, he ſhould be obliged, in purſuance of the 
orders of the king his maſter, to attack the Eno. 
liſh ſettlements both by ſea and land; addin 

that having a large body of marines, beſides” 
train of heavy artillery under his command, ſuc- 


of the globe, where Spain had fo great a ſuperio- 
rity in numbers and ſtrength in other reſpects: 
he concluded with an affurance, that unleſs the 
Engliſh commanders did, within the ſpace of ff. 
teen minutes after the receipt of his letter, return 
a decifive and favourable anſwer, he would im- 
mediately commence acts of hoſtility. The Eng. 
liſh commanders ſaid, that in obedience to their 
orders, they were reſolved to defend the place to 


rited reply, the Spaniſh commander ordered the 
frigates to row cloſe to the ſhore, directly facing 
the block-houſe, where there was only a ſmall 
battery, In the evening captain Maltby diſem- 
barked fifty ſeamen belonging to the Favourite, 
with two fix pounders, ten ſwivels, and a quan- 
tity of ſmall arms and ammunition. The follow. 
ing morning, part of the Spaniſh troops and artil. 
lery landed about a mile to the northward of the 
block-houſe ; and when they had advanced about 
half a mile, the reſt of the boats, with the troops 
and artillery, put off, and rowed directly in for 
the cove, being covered by the fire from the fri- 
gates, whoſe ſhot paſſed over the block-houſe. 
Some ſmall ſhot were fired by the Engliſh ſeamen 
who were then on ſhore, though with but very 
little effect. The Engliſh commanders having 
judiciouſly led the Spaniards into an open avowal 
of their defigns, even to an abſolute commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, and being perfectly convinced 
of the impoſſibility of defending the place, judg- 
ed it prudent to hang out a flag of truce. 

The Spaniards would grant no other conditi- 
ons, than that the Engliſh ſhould, within the ſpace 
of forty days, abandon the ſettlement ; and that 
what ſtores they left in the place, ſhould be pro- 
duced whenever they ſhould receive an order for 
that purpoſe from the court of Spain. Our peo- 
ple not being in a condition to maintain the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh flag, ſubmitted to the terms 
of capitulation preſcribed by the Spaniards, and 
arrived at Portſmouth in the month of September. 

At this time the navy of England was by no 
means in a flouriſhing condition ; political con- 
troverſies raged with great violence, and the ad- 
miniſtration was extremely unpopular. The le- 
gality of preſs-warrants was now warmly conteſt- 
ed. Mr. Croſby, the lord mayor, refuſed to back 
them, and Mr. alderman Wilkes diſcharged 2 
man who had been impreſſed. Theſe inſtruments 
of violence, are moſt certainly inconſiſtent with the 
principles of the conſtitution of England ; and 
therefore it is to be wiſhed, that ſome eligible |} 
method may be adopted for recruiting the navy, 
and aboliſhing a cuſtom which cannot be legal, 
becauſe it is unconſtitutional, and which cannot 
be juſt, becauſe it is oppreſſive. 

Mr. Grenville dying in the beginning of. No- 
vember, the party to which he belonged was left 
without a leader, and ſome of the moſt ſanguine 
in oppoſition revolted to the miniſtry. The part) 
that adhered to the marquis of Rockingham, who 
were called the Whig party, ſtill maintained their 
former principles; and thoſe attached to the earl 


| 


— 


conteſt ſhould be ſettled by their reſpective courts: 


——— 


of Chatham, earl Temple, and the earl of Shel-. 
| burne, 


— 
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burne, confiſting both of Whigs and Tories, fre- 
quently coincided with the Rockingham party, 

His majeſty opened the ſeſſion of parliament 
on the thirteenth of November, when he informed 
them that the Spaniſh governor of Buenos Ayres 
had acted in a manner injurious to the honour 
of Great-Britain ; that fſatisfa&tion had been de- 
manded of the court of Spain, and preparations 
made for obtaining juſtice, in caſe of the requi- 
fition not being fully complied with. His ma- 
jeſty ſaid, that many of the factious people in A- 
merica had deſiſted from thoſe combinations into 
which they had been ſeduced, and which had al- 
ready produced very fatal conſequences to many 
of their peaceable fellow-ſubjects ; and that the 
people of Boſton, and the generality of the in- 

habitants of Maflachuſet's-Bay, till continued in 
a ſtate of inſurrection. | 

Both houſes preſented addreſſes to his majeſty, 
aſſuring him that they would chearfully grant 
every requiſite ſupport to government. The com- 
mons concluded with a declaration, that © if any 
hopes had been conceived, that there were any 
e ſuch differences ſubſiſting among the people 
« as could, in the leaſt degree, abate the ardor 
e of their affectionate attachment to his majeſty, 

« or prevent their joining, as one man, in main- | 
« taining unſullied the luſtre of the crown, and 
„ preſerving undiminiſhed the rights of the peo- 
te ple, they would, by their proceedings, convince 
„ the world how falſe and ſcandalous all ſuch 
« ſurmiſes were; and make it manifeſt, when- 
« ever they were called upon in the cauſe of their 
« king and country, there would be but one 
& heart and one voice among them.” 15 
In the debates upon theſe addreſſes it was urg- 
ed by the members in oppoſition, that as one in- 
ſult is always the fore- runner of others, ſo the 
preſent indignity offered by Spain was the natu- 
ral conſequence of the ſhameful behaviour of 
England with reſpect to the iſland of Corſica; 
that it was neceſſary to be informed of what the 
Spaniards had done, and what previous informa- 
tion the miniſtry had received of their deſign; 
that the indifferent ſtate of the navy, and the 
defenceleſs ſituation of the valuable iſland of Ja- 
maica, were matters of high reproach to the peo- 
ple in power; that excluſive of private intelli- 
gence, the accounts publicly avowed to have 
been received on the third of June, that the Spa- 
niards had warned the Engliſh to quit their ſet- 
tlement on Falkland Iſlands, was a plain indica- 
tion of their deſigns: but between that time and 
the twenty-ſecond of September, when our people 
brought an account of the groſs inſult offered to 


the Britiſh flag, no meaſures were purſued for | 


putting ourſelves in a ſtate of domeſtic defence, 
or for enabling us to protect our foreign poſſeſſi- 
ons. And yet we were to return -thanks to the 
miniſtry not for any thing they had done, but for 
not having done ſomething worſe than that of 
which they were already informed! Very ſevere 
cenſure and ridicule was thrown upon that part 
of the king's ſpeech, alluding to the governor of 
Buenos Ayres. Why ſhould an officer acting un- 
der command from his court, be confidered as 

e principal in an injury, which was in fact of- 
fered by the king his maſter; who ſhould, accord- 
ing to all the dictates of reaſon, and principles 
of policy, be made reſponſible for the indignity 
offered to the Britiſh flag ? | 
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| It was averred in direct terms, that the miniſtry 
had ſhewn neither honeſty in their deſigns, nor abi- 


had perſecuted America with unrelenting ſeverity, 
and governed Ireland in an arbitrary and oppreſ- 
five manner ; and that they loſt all confidence in 
the people. 

It was contended by the friends to the meaſures 
of adminiſtration, that the ſentiments contained 
in the addreſs would operate perhaps, no leſs for- 
cibly than our military preparations to intimi- 


terences of opinion or tranſient animoſities might 
prevail, the people of England would act with 
perfe& unanimity in oppoſition to the common 
enemy; that an addreſs was not an approbation 
of the miniſter, but a compliment to the king. 
If a miniſter. had been guilty of a reprehenſible 
conduct, there were obvious modes of conveying 
cenſure to him, which would not involve any 
other character in his diſgrace : but the preſent 
objections were advanced, only by way of invidi- 
ouſly reflecting upon the ſovereign. It was ab- 
ſurd to entertain the idea, that political contentions 
among themſelves, could ſo influence the minds of 
the people, as to prevent their defending their 
own rights, and ſupporting the dignity of the 
crown againſt the enemies of Great-Britain, No 
man would remain inactive while his eſtate was 
ravaged or his houſe burnt, becauſe he diſap- 
proved of the manner of tranſacting the buſineſs 
of the nation : and if any domeſtic quarrels exiſt- 
ed, it would be proper to reconcile them when 
the common danger was removed. In reply to an 
{accuſation exhibited againſt the miniſtry of having 
alienated the colonies, it was urged that the charge 
was not founded in fact; for excepting a: part of 
one province (and that was not of the firſt con- 
ſideration) the coloniſts had been reclaimed to a 
juſt ſenſe of their duty, by the exertion of ſuch 
ſpirited and prudent meaſures, as reflected the 
higheſt honour upon the miniſtry. With reſpect 
to the delay of our armaments, and the danger of 
the Weſt-India Hlands, it was argued, that our 
fleets could not be equipped, but when our trade 
was at home, or nearly on the point of arriving; 
becauſe it was not poſſible to procure ſeamen, 
while our trading veſſels were abroad. There- 
fore it was a meaſure of prudence not to create an 


tempted to fit out an armament, they could not 
have affected that purpoſe, and the attempt would 
have only ſerved as a fignal to the enemy for 
making preparations for war. But we were now 
upon an equal footing with them, if the ad- 
vantage was not in our fayour. It was further 
ſaid, that every part of the Britiſh poſſeſſions 


very great majority in both houſes. 

The duke of Richmond in the houſe of peers, 
and Mr. Dowdeſwell in the houſe of commons, 
moved, that all the papers received by the mi- 
niſtry reſpecting the diſpute concerning Falkland 
iſlands ſhould be produced; but theſe. motions were 
rejected. In defence of the conduct of adminiſtra- 
tion it was urged, that a negotiation was on foot 
with the court of Spain, which there was good reaſon 
to expect would terminate in a reconciliation of 
the preſent diſagreements; that the preſent nego- 


n 


\tiation was of ſo much importance, that the ho- 
| 6 M nour 


lity in the execution of their meaſures ; that they 


date Spain, by convincing her, that whatever dif- 


alarm in the kingdom; for had the miniſtry at- 


could not at all times be ſecurely defended from 
ſudden attacks. The addreſs was. carried by a 
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might be avoided.. In refutation of the charge 


them which could tend to inform their judgments 
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nour and intereſt of the two nations would be 
materially affected by the iffue thereof; and that 
if the papers moved for were to be produced, 
the event would be an expoſition to all Europe 
of thoſe matters which, from motives of ſound 
policy, ought to preſerved inviolably ſecret. 
Further it was ſaid that, if it were prudent to 
expoſe the meaſures of the Engliſh cabinet to all 
Europe, yet it would be extremely improper to 
betray the ſecrets of the court of Spain, with 
whom we were in treaty ; and therefore an inde- 
cent and ungenerous publication of matters en- 
truſted to us in confidence, mult of neceſſity ren- 
der a continuance of amicable intercourſe 1m- 
practicable. The Spaniſh monarch had diſap- 
proved of the behaviour of his officer, and had 


agreed to afford reaſonable ſatisfaction to Eng- 


land. By acting with temper and prudence, 
the inconveniencies of a long and expenſive war 


that adminiſtration had been negligent, it was 
averred, that on the very day of receiving intel- 
ligence of the cauſe of the diſpute, a meſſenger was 
diſpatched to Madrid with inſtructions to our 
ambaſſador there, to demand ſatisfaction of the 
court of Spain, If ſatisfaction could not be ob- 
tained by expoſtulation, recourſe would be had 
to coercive means; and adminiſtration, though 
unwilling to involve the nations in the horrors 
and calamities of war, were yet prepared for 
that event; for the equipment of a naval and 
military force, had gone hand in hand with mea- 
ſures for a reconciliation. In ſupport of the mo- 
tion, it was contended that no opportunity ſhould 
be denied of affording parliament all neceſſary 
information ; that the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple are counſellors for the crown; and therefore, 
that they might be enabled to give ſalutary ad- 
vice, no intelligence ſhould be with-held from 
or direct their ſentiments, 

It was ſaid, that they were now aſſembled to take 
into conſideration the buſineſs of the Kingdom in the 
moment of public danger; and that “ they had 
ce been told from the throne, they would not be ap- 
6 plied to for advice; but although they were not, 
«© it was their duty to give it: that their advice 
« and interference was now particularly neceſ- 
6 ſary, when, by an unparalleled ſucceſſion of 
& weak and ſhameful meaſures, the nation was 
« diſgraced, inſulted and diſnonoured abroad and 
© at home, weak, divided, and expoſed to every 
« danger: that the pretence of negotiation was 
c an indignity to the crown, and a diſhonour to 
« the nation: that we had been forcibly robbed | 
<« by a foreign power, and till what had been in 
e this manner unjuſtly taken was returned, it was 
« inconſiſtent with our honour to negotiate : that 
c in fact, there was no ground or matter to negotiate 
« upon; the Spaniards had driven our people 
« from one of our ſettlements, and taken poſſeſ- 
« ſion of it, although they had no right to do ſo, 
« and yet our miniſters enter into atreaty with them: 


„ that the very terms of the motion obvaate all 


ce the objections that have been made to it, and 
«* which are only founded on the pretended ill 
te conſequences that would attend the expoſing 
« the papers, while this negotiation is going 
« on,” „ 225 | 

The above is the ſubſtance of the arguments 


in this affair, fince, as by the parliament alone 
the neceſſary ſupplies could be granted, it was 
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uſed for and againſt the ſubject in debate © but 
on putting the queſtion, there appeared a re 

majority againſt the motion. The miniſtry wen. 
ſeverely cenſured by the public for their conduct 


thought reaſonable that all the papers r f 
the controverſy ſhould be PIs ne to 2 
ſpection: and it was publicly ſaid, that thoſe need 
not be afraid or aſhamed to have their conduct 
enquired into, who had acted on the Principles 
of integrity. 

The prince de Maſſerano, ambaſſador _ 
extraordinary from the court of Spain, 4 P. 1771, 
delivered the following declaration to our court 
on the 22d of January. 

His Britannic majeſty having eomplained of 
de the violence which was committed on the Ioth 
of June 1770, at the iſland commonly called the 
* Great Malouine, and by the Englith Falkland 
5e 1flands, in obliging by force, the commander and 
& ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, to evacuate the 
port by them called Egmont, a ſtep offenfive to 
ce the honour of his crown: the prince de Maſſera- 
© no, ambaſlador extraordinary of his catholic 
* majeſty, has received orders to declare, and does 
declare, that his catholic majeſty, confidering 
© the deſire with which he is animated for peace, 
ce and for the maintenance of good harmony with 
* his Britannic majeſty, and reflecting that this 
* event might interrupt it, has ſeen with diſplea- 
5 {ure this expedition tending to diſturb it, and 
in the perſuaſion of which he is, of the recipro- 
city of ſentiments of his Britannic majeſty, and 
«& of its being far from his intention to authorize 
* any thing that might diſturb the good under- 
«« ſtanding between the two courts, his catholic 
*© majeſty does diſavow the ſaid violent enterprize ; 
“ and in coniequence, the prince de Maſſerano 
5 declares, that his catholic majeſty engages to 
«« give immediate orders, that all things ſhall be 
{© reſtored, in the Great Malouine, at the port 
called Egmont, preciſely in the ſtate in which 
ce they were before the 1oth of June 37570. For 
* which purpoſe his catholic majeſty will give 
orders to one of his officers to deliver up to 
6e the officer authoriſed by his Britannic majeſty 
ce the port and fort called Egmont, with all the 
„ artillery, ſtores, and effects of his Britannic 
„ majeſty and his ſubjects, which were at that 
place the day. above-mentioned, agreeable to 
the inventory which has been made of them. 

The prince de Maſſerano declares, at the ſame 
time, in the name of the king his maſter, that the 
«© engagement of his ſaid catholic majeſty, to re- 
&« ſtore to his Britannic majeſty the poſſeſſion of 
the port and fort called Egmont, cannot, nor 
* ought, any wiſe, to affect the queſtion of the 
& prior right of ſovereignty of the Malouine II- 
„ lands, otherwiſe called Falkland Iſlands.” 

«© In witneſs whereof, &c.“ | — 
(L. S.) Signed le prince de Maſſerano. 


The acceptance of this declaration was ſigni- 
fied by the Earl of Rochfort in the following 
iet 4; 

« His catholic majeſty having authorized the 
<« prince de Maſſerano, his ambaſſador extraordi- 
*© nary, to offer in his majeſty's name to the king 
of Great Britain, a ſatisfaction for the mn 

| « done 


* 
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x done to his Britannic majeſty, by diſpoſſeſſing 
« him of the port and fort of Port Egmont; 
« and the ſaid ambaſſador having this day ſigned 
« a declaration, which he has juſt delivered to 
me, exprefling therein, that his Catholic ma- 
jeſty being defirous to reſtore the good harmony 
and friendſhip which before ſubſiſted between 
the two crowns, does diſavow the expedition 
againſt Port Egmont, in which force has been 
uled againſt his Britannic majeſty's poſſeſſions, 
commander, and ſubjects; and does alſo en- 
gage, that all things ſhall be immediately re- 
ſtored to the preciſe fituation in which they 
ſtood before the. tenth of June, 1770. And 
that his Catholic majeſty ſhall give orders, in 
conſequence, to one of his officers, to dehi- 
ver up to the officer authorized by his Britannic 
majeſty, the port and fort of Port Egmont, as 
alſo all his Britannic majeſty's artillery, ſtores, 
and effects, as well as thoſe of his ſubjects, 
according to the inventory which has been made 
of them. And the ſaid ambaſſador having 
moreover engaged, in his Catholic majeſty's 
name, that what is contained in the ſaid de- 
claration, ſhall be carried into effect by his ſaid 
Catholic majeſty; and that duplicates of his 
Catholie majeſty's orders to his officers, ſhall 
be delivered into the hands of one of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
within fix weeks, His ſaid Britannic majeſty, in 
order to ſhew the ſame friendly diſpoſitions on 
« his part, has authorized me to declare, that he 
ec will look upon the declaration of prince de Maſ- 
« ſerano, together with the full performance of 
« the ſaid engagement on the part of his Catholic 
« majeſty, as a fatisfaCtion for the injury done 
to the crown of Great-Britain, In witneſs 
„„ whereof, &c.“ | 

(L. S.) Signed Rochfort. 

Both houſes of parliament were immediately 
made acquainted with this tranſaction, and copies 
ol the above papers were laid before them. Here- 
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upon a motion was made, that all the papers re- 


ative to the convention ſhould be laid before the 
houſe, which was eomplied with in every inſtance 


but one, and that indeed the moſt material ; for 


ſuch papers as reſpected the claim of Spain to 
Falkland Iflands were withheld. This gave oc- 
caſion to violent debates; but the plea of the 
miniſtry was, that all the offices had been ſearch- 
ed, and not any more papers could be found. 
This plea, on the very face of it, appears to have 
been very frivolous; and it was faid, in accuſa- 
tion of the miniſtry, that the interference of France 
in this buſineſs, was diſhonourable to Great-Bri- 
fain : but the miniſterial party poſitively aflerted, 
that France had never mediated in the affair. 
A motion was now made, that © an addreſs 
* of thanks ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, 


for ordering the papers to be laid before them.” | 


This was violently oppoſed by the minority, who 
inſiſted, that ALL the papers had not been laid 
before them. Hereupon warm debates enſued in 
both houſes ; but the miniſterial party carried 
their point with ſo high a hand, that the addreſs 


without any amendment, was preſented to his 


majeſty accordingly. 
It had for fome time been uſual for the printers 
of news-papers, and other periodical publications, 


to inſert accounts of the debates in parliament, | 


Theſe ſuppoſed offenders being ſummoned to the 
bar of the houſe of commons, they refuſed to ap- 


| 
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pear; in conſequence of which, a proclamation 
was iſſued, offering a reward for their apprehen- 
ſion. Mr. John Wheble, of Pater-noſter-row, 
being taken into cuſtody, and conducted before 
John Wilkes, Eſq; the fitting alderman at Guild- 
hall, that magiſtrate finding that Wheble had 
been apprehended on the authority of the procla— 
mation only, and that the accuſer was not able to 
produce ſuch a charge as he conceived would juſ- 
tity a commitment, releaſed the priſoner, and 
bound him to proſecute the party who had taken 
him into cuſtody, and forcibly detained him. 

A meſſenger of the houſe of commons having 
taken Mr. Miller, the printer of a public paper, 
into cuſtody, the latter put the meſſenger in charge 
of a conſtable, on an accuſation of having aſſault- 
ed him in his own houſe; in conſequence of 
which, a hearing came on before the lord mayor, 
and the aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, at the Man- 
ftion-houſe. In the mean time, the ſerjeant at 
arms came into the city, and demanded the bo- 
dies of the meſſenger and Mr. Miller. Hereupon 
the lord mayor aſked the meſſenger, whether his 
warrant was backed by a city magiſtrate, and whe- 
ther he had procured a city officer to aſſiſt in ap- 
prehending the priſoner : being anſwered in the 
negative, his lordſhip declared, that an inhabi- 
tant of the city could not be legally taken into 
cuſtody, but under the authority of an order from 
himſelf, or ſome other city magiſtrate, Being 
then, of opinion, that both the warrant and the 


caption were illegal, he diſchaged Mr. Miller, 


and proceeded to hear evidence, to prove the aſ- 
fault committed by the meſſenger. The charge 
being ſubſtantiated, the culprit was aſked, if he 
would give bail for his appearance the enſuing 
ſeſſions at Guildhall ? This he for ſome time re- 
tuſed to do, but when his commitment was made 
out, he judged it prudent to comply. 

A reſolution pafled the houſe of commons, after 
ſeveral vehement and long debates, “ That the 
proceedings of the lord mayor and Mr. Oliver, 
were a breach of the privileges of that houſe,” 
and they were in conſequence committed to the 
Tower, where they remained till the eighth of 
May, when his majeſty prorogued the parliament. 

In his majeſty's ſpeech, he ſaid, that the ſatiſ- 
faction he had obtained from his Catholic majeſ- 
ty, together with the pacific declarations of the 


| courts of France and Spain, had enabled him to 


reduce both his land and ſea forces; that the zeal 
they bad manifeſted upon the apprehenſion of a 
rupture with the court of Spain, muſt convince 
the world of their affectionate attachment to his 
perſon, and their fincere regard for the true in- 
tereſts of their country. With reſpect to the 
troubles by which ſome parts of the continent were 
ſtill agitated, his majeſty ſaid, he had not omit- 
ted his endeavours to bring them to a happy con- 
clufion, He exhorted both houſes to diſcourage 
and ſuppreſs all groundleſs ſuſpicions and domeſ- 
tic contentions ; and having declared, that as he 
had no other object, he could have no other in- 
tereſt, than to reign in the hearts of @ free and 
happy people; he concluded with ſaying, „The 
« ſupport of our excellent conſtitution is our com- 
&© mon duty and intereſt: by that ſtandard, I 
« would wiſh my people to try all my public 
« principles and profeſſions, and to look upon 
6 thoſe as the moſt dangerous enemies, who, un- 
e der any pretence whatſoever, would perſuade 
* them to violate thoſe laws, and undermine that 

ac autho- 
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4 authority, which the conſtitution has provided | 


ce for the purpoſe of preſerving the general liber- 
« ty and happineſs.” 


While the lord mayor and Mr. alderman Oli- 


ver continued priſoners in the Tower, addrefles, 


conceived in the molt affectionate terms, were pre- 
ſented to them by the reſpective wards in Lon- 
don, and many towns and boroughs in the king- 
dom. Theſc addreſſes were particularly expreſ- 
five of thanks for their ſpirited conduct in ſupport 
of the laws of their country. On the prorogation 
of the parliament, the ſtate priſoners were con- 
ducted to the Manſion-houſe, by ſome of the al- 
dermen, and other gentlemen, in proceſſion, amidſt 
the ſhouts of the ſurrounding multitude. Prepa- 
rations had been made for a much grander proceſ- 
fion, but the parliament being prorogued one day 
ſooner than had been expected, there was not time 
to execute the intended plan. OE 
The moſt material domeſtic tranſactions having 
been now recorded, let us proceed to take a ſhort 
ſurvey of affairs on the continent, where the war 
between the Ruſſians and the Turks was carried 
on with unabated fury. In the preceding year *, 
the banks of the Danube had been the ſeat of 
war, and victory generally declared in favour of 
the Ruſſians ; though in fome inſtances they paid 
dear for their ſucceſs, by the number of men they 
loſt by ſickneſs, as well as in battle, exclufive of 
all the inconveniencies attending the carrying on 
a war in a remote country . The adjacent pro- 
vinces being utterly deſolated, it was impoſhble 
to procure proviſions, but at the moſt extrava- 
gant price. Money, at a very high intereſt, was 
ae in different countries for the Ruſſians; 
and as the merchants in ſome places refuſed to 
advance it, the diſtreſſes which the army under- 
went are not to be deſcribed. 2 
On that ſide the Danube next Walachia, an 
obſtinate battle was fought in March, when ge- 


neral Weiſman, having obtained a victory over 


the Turks, croſſed the river, and attacking ſome 
ſmall parties of the enemy, drove them from 

their poſts, and then deſtroyed their magazines. 
The principal views of the Ruſhans in this cam- 


Bien were, the ſecuring ſuch conqueſts on the 


anube, as they had already made, and pene- 
trated into Crim Tartary with one of their armies. 
« Crim Tartary, fo famous among the ahcient 
& Greeks, by the name of Taurica Cherſoneſus, 
& is a peninſula ſurrounded on all fides by the 


« Euxine or Black Sea, except where it joins | 


« Little Tartary, by a ſmall iſthmus, not above fix 


* The Ruſſians were in that year as ſucceſsful by ſea as 
by land. On the ſeventh of July, the whole fleet en- 


«« gaged that of the Turks, when the Ottomans were to- 
In this fight, which was very bloody and | 


« tally defeated, 
«« deſperate, admiral Spiritdorff engaged the Capitana, of 
« one hundred guns, yard-arm and yard-arm, when the 


% Turkiſh ſhip taking fire, the flames communicated to the | 


* Ruſſian ſhip: both unhappily blew up, and the crews, 
« a few officers and men excepted, periſhed either in the 
«« exploſion or the waves.” Hereupon the Turks endea- 
voured to ſhelter themſelves in the bay of Schiſma ; but a 
few nights afterwards, three fire-ſhips being ſent in, ſet fire 
to the fleet, and occaſioned a ſcene of horror, which is 
thus deſcribed by a perſon who was preſent in the action. 
« A fleet, conſiſting of near two hundred fail, almoſt in one 
cc 28 blaze, preſented a picture of diſtreſs and horror, 
cc 


readfully ſublime ; while the flames, with the utmoſt 

« rapidity, were ſpreading deſtruction on all fides, and ſhip 
<« blowing up after ſhip, with every ſoul on board, that 
t feared to truſt the waves to ſwim for ſhore : the Ruſſians 
' © kept rg 8 them ſuch ſhowers of cannon-balls, 
mall ſhot, that not one of their many thou- 


% ſhells; and 


« fortified by ſtrong lines, with a trench 
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* miles broad. In this iſthmus ſtood the ancient 
„city; but the Turks have changed the name 
“ of thoſe once celebrated places, which u 
* once the ſeats of learning and arts. The who! 
% peninſula is one of the moſt fertile ſpots in he 
* world, abounding with many towns and cities 
« and the entrance, near where Precop ſtood, I 
3 : forty. 
two feet deep, ſeventy-two broad, and from 
ce the bottom of the ditch to the creſt of the pa- 
* rapet, was ſeventy feet. Strong towers had 
been erected at proper diſtances from each other 
c and large cannon were placed upon them.“ 
The attack of this place being reſolved on by 
prince Dolgorucki, the Ruſſian general, he march. 
ed towards it, and found it defended by an arm 
of ſeven thouſand Turks, and fifty thouſand Tar. 
tars, under the command of the chan Selim Gye. 
ry, to which the Ruſſian force was conſiderably 
inferior ; notwithſtanding which, the prince made 
his attack on the twenty-fifth of June. The Tar. 
tar chief behaved with diſtinguiſhed bravery, and 
his right wing giving way, ſo that he could not 
rally the troops, he charged at the head of the 
left, His generous exertions, however, proved 
fruitleſs, for in the ſpace of four hours, his lines 
were forced in every part, and his whole army was 
routed, On the following day, the Turkith gar- 
riſon ſurrendered priſoners of war, and the Ruſ— 
ans took poſſeſſion of all the ammunition, can- 
non, and baggage, belonging to the enemy, 


_ Having thus made themſelves maſters of this 


important place, the Ruſſians over-ran the whole 
peninſula, The Turkiſh garriſon deſerted, and 
embarking on board ſome ſhips that lay in the 
harbour, failed for their own country, having firſt 
deſtroyed the fortifications. e 

In the mean time, the governor of Arabat made 
ſome reſiſtance to the Ruſſians, but the place was 
ſtormed, and the garriſon put to the ſword. This 
buſineſs being performed, prince Dolgorucki pro- 
ceeded with his army to Caffa, the capital city of 
Crimea, which immediately ſurrendering, a thou— 
ſand men in the garriſon were made priſoners of 
war. 5 
The conſternation of the enemy was now ſo 
general, that they fled from the fortreſſes of Ta- 


man, Jenicola, and Kertſch, without waiting the 


near approach of the enemy. The above-menti- 
oned fortreſſes commanded the ſtreights between 
the Black Sea and the town of Azoph, which place 
yielded to the enemy, without making the flight- 
eſt reſiſtance. The Tartars now ſubmitted to the 
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% ſand weeping friends on land, who ſaw their diſtreſs, dared 
*« venture to their relief. Nothing now remained but unite 

«« ſhrieks and unavailing cries, which joined to the martial 
<« muſic, and the loud triumphant ſhouts of victors, ſerved 
« to ſwell alternately the various notes of joy and ſorrow, 


* that e the ſolemn dirge of their (the Turks) de- 


«« parting glory.” 
The greateſt loſs on the part of the Ruſſians, was that of 
admiral Spiritdorff's ſhip, and between ſeven and eight hun- ' 
dred men, while the Turks loſt above nine thouſand men, 

with almoſt the whole of their fleet. 

The Turks quitted Schiſma, in all the haſte of fear and 
terror, and proceeding to Smyrna, murdered an aſtoniſhing 
other Chriſtians, without diſtinction 
friends to the cauſe of Ruſſia. Such are the bleſſed effects of 
war ! | 

+ The great diſtance is one of the moſt forcible argument. 


that have been uſed againſt the American war. Cæſar co 


effect nothing material in Britain, on account of his diſtance 


from Rome. What is Britain to do at the diſtance of thres 
thouſand miles from America? | 
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they not been made to believe, that a mutiny 

among the Turkiſh troops was the ſole cauſe of 

their expulſion from the province of Walachia, 
No confiderable exploit was atchieved in the 


conquerors, while their unhappy commander re- 
tired to Conſtantinople, where he ſoon afterwards 
lied, and it was violently ſuſpected that he was 
privately deſtroyed. | 


ing in the Crimea, the Turkiſh army, under the 
command of Mouſſon Oglou, croſſed the Danube 
in three diviſions, to make an attempt for the re- 
lief of the fort of Torre, fituated on the north of 
the river, oppoſite the ancient city of Nicopolis. 
The attempt was not attended with ſucceſs ; but 


a detachment from the Turkiſh army, under the 


command of a baſſa, was ſent to attack the fort 
of Giurwego, which was very ſtrong, and defend- 
ech by a garriſon of Rufhans : but at the end of 
three days, the governor capitulated, on being al- 
lowed to march out with the honours of war. 
This place being remarkable for its ſtrength, and 
having coſt the Ruſſians much labour and loſs of 
men in its capture, this haſty ſurrender of it gave 
great diſguſt : the conduct of the governor was 
greatly cenſured, and all the officers of the garri- 
ſon were put under arreſt by the command of 
prince Repnin. WRT Sn 

A detachment of the Turks coming up with a 
large party of the Ruſſians, on the ſeventeenth of 
Auguſt, a violent engagement enſued, in which 
the latter, after ſignalizing their valour, were 
obliged to retreat; but this retreat was effected in 
ſuch admirable order, that they took their wound- 
ed men with them. As the Turks had not hi- 
therto reaped any advantage in the field, this lit- 
tle advantage was extolled at Conſtantinople, as 
if it had been a compleat victory. 

One principal ſcheme of the Turks was to eſta- 
bliſh winter quarters in Walachia, with a view to 
which detached parties of them frequently croſſed 
the Danube; but general Romanzow, at once 
judging of their defign, took ſuch effectual mea- 
ſures as entirely defeated their plan; and his own 
ſchemes were ſo well deviſed, that every one of 
them took effect at the preciſe moment of time 
which the general had intended, 

The Ruſſians, therefore, inſtead of waiting for 
the enemy, immediately croſſed the Danube, and 
attacked the enemy on their own fide, totally con- 
trary to all expectation. The generals Weiſman 
and Miboradowits, ſucceſsfully attacked two large 
bodies of the Turks, one of which was entrench- 


ed at Tuleza, and the other at Maczin, both at 


the ſame time, ſtormed the entrenchments, rout- 
ed the Turks, and took the towns, in which they 
found abundance of proviſions, and large maga- 
ines of arms. | 


The grand vizir, with the beſt of the Turkiſh 


troops, and a ſtrong train of artillery, was now | 


encamped at a place named Babadagh, whither 
general Weiſman marched to attack him, and ob- 


tained a very eaſy victory: the entrenchments 


were forced, the artillery and caſtle taken, and 
the Turks routed with great ſlaughter ; while ſuch 
as eſcaped with life, fled for refuge to mount 
Hemnus, at the diſtance of thirty miles. 
This event was followed in a few days, By a 
large body of Turks being routed by general Eſ- 
ſen, who killed two thouſand, and took four thou- 
ſand priſoners, with a great quantity of proviſions 
and ammunition, beſides the baggage, tents, and 
atillery waggons. When intelligence of this 
event was received at Conftantinople, the popu- 
lace became exceedingly outrageous, and would 
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While the tranſactions above-recited were paſ- 
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courſe of this year, by the Ruſſian fleet in the 
Mediterranean; and the ſevere check given to the 
Greeks, had diſinclined the more prudent of thoſe 
people to engage in the hoſtilities. A ſcarcity of 
proviſions having occafioned great diſtreſs in the 
Ruſhan fleet, ſome ſhips were diſpatched to the 
ports of Italy, to purchaſe neceſſaries; but they 
were denied admittance, on pretence of being in- 
tected with the plague. But, notwithſtanding 


the great diſadvantages that were continually to 


be encountered, the ſucceſſes of the Ruſſian arms 
were ſo rapid, as even to make the grand ſeignior 
tremble on his throne. The trade of the Levant 
ſuſtained eſſential injury, and ruin and devaſtation 
were ſpread throughout all the iſlands of the Ar- 


chipelago, and the coaſts of Aſia and Greece. 
However, the advantages obtained by the Ruſ- 
ſians were not  confiderable, and their ſlain were 


not ſo numerous as thoſe who fell victims to the 


| change of climate. 


During the war between. theſe unpoliſhed and 
wide extended empires, the plague broke out in 
both countries, and by its furious ravages, threat- 
ened rather to extirminate than diminiſh the hu- 
man race, Surprizing havock was made in the 
Turkiſh army by this terrible diſtemper, with 
which all the provinces adjacent to the Black Sea 
were more or leſs infected; and therefore it may 
be confidered as little leſs than miraculous, that 
the contagion was not communicated to the troops 
of the empreſs. But though her army thus hap- 
pily eſcaped, the interior parts of her dominions 
experienced a very different fate. The peſtilence 
firſt broke out in the imperial city of Moſcow : 


but that place being fituated at the diſtance of ſe- 


veral hundred miles from the ſeat of the war, as 
well as from the countries before infected, it was 
not ſuppoſed to 'have been communicated from 
thence. During the ſummer, this diſtemper was 
ſuppoſed to be a malignant fever, but in autumn 
it aſſumed its natural and more horrid form, and 
proved fatal to many thouſands of people. | 

The effects that this cruel diſorder had upon 
the minds of theſe barbarous people, were ſcarce- 
ly leſs ſhocking to humanity, than the terrible de- 


ſolation occafioned by the peſtilence itſelf, It 


was pretended by a wild enthuſiaſt, that by a re- 
velation from heaven, he was informed, that a 
certain image of a ſaint was endowed with efficacy 
to reſtore to health thoſe who were infected, and 
to preſerve thoſe who had eſcaped the contagion, 
This occafioning the people to aſſemble in im- 
menſe numbers, many thouſands of the ſick drop- 
ped down amidſt the healthy, and vaſt numbers 
of thoſe who did not fall victims to the diſeaſe, 
were trampled to death. Thus was the infection 
diſperſed in ſuch a manner, that all endeavours to 
impede its progreſs were ineffectual: and in ad- 
dition to this calamity, terrible outrages were 
committed by the populace, who ſtill continued 
to aſſemble in vaſt numbers. ; 

The contriver of this groſs fraud cauſed a cheſt 


to be placed in the church, before the image of 


the ſaint, and into this cheſt the credulous popu- 
lace were to put what, money they thought pro- 


per. Thearchbiſhop of Moſcow, however, juſtly 
incenſed at this ſhameful mockery, ordered the 
perhaps have proceeded to an inſurrection, had || cheft to be ſealed up, and to be removed out of 
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the, church, together with the image of the ſaint. 
The ignorant and ſuperſtitious multitude being 
exaſperated againſt the archbiſhop, they haſtened 
to his houſe, which they entirely deſtroyed in a 
very ſhort time. The worthy prelate, eſcaping 
through a back door, fled to a neighbouring mo- 
naſtery for refuge; but he was ſoon followed by 
the populace, who dragged the ancient venerable 
man into the ſtreets, and there put him to death 
with czrcumſtances of the moſt ſhocking barbarity. 
A military force being ſent to appeaſe the tu- 
mult, the rioters refuſed to diſperſe ; and there- 
fore the ſoldiers fired upon, and killed ſeveral hun- 
dreds of theſe ignorant and miſguided people. 
A great number of the rioters were made priſoners, 
and puniſhed according to the Ruſſian laws. 
The extenſiye kingdom of Poland was, in the 
courſe of this year, deluged with blood. The in- 
Veteracy of the confederates daily increaſed, and 
yet they derived ample means of ſubfiſtence from 
the extraordinary fertility of the country. In fact, 
the powers of the ſovereignty of Poland were ex- 
erciſed by the Ruſſian ambaſſador, who iſſued all 
orders, though indeed, by way of form, they re- 
ceived the ſanction of the king's name . +1 
The king of Poland, who had been exalted 
from a private ſtation to the regal dignity, ſup- 
ported his misfortunes with truly heroic fortitude. 


Influenced in his own conduct by a moral rectitude 


of principle, he entertained not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of the evil deſigns of his enemies. 

On the third of November, about ten o' clock 
in the evening, the king, after viſiting a noble- 
man in the country, being upon his return to the 
palace at Warſaw, was beſet by a number of arm- 
ed horſemen. Having fired their piſtols into the 
coach, the ruffians ſeized the king, who was im- 
mediately carried off between two horſemen. His 
majeſty's domeſtics uſed their utmoſt endeavours 
to reſcue him from the deſperadoes, who, after 


killing one of them upon the ſpot, and deſperate- | 
ly, wounding the reſt, went off in triumph. 200] 
chief of theſe aſſaſſins was Kockzinſki, an officer | 


of the confederates. The Ruſſian ſoldiers took 
up their arms, and upon examining the coach, 
ound the bottom of it covered with blood; but 


were joined by ſome accomplices, and without 
ſtopping; they rode off with the king to the vil- 
. Willanow, which is ſituated at the diſtance 


ſuit being continued by the Ruſſian troops, 


ockzinſti and four of his companions ſeparated | 


from the other ruffians, taking the king with 
them. Having proceeded ſome miles, Kockzin- 


feet, imploring bis pardon, and propofing, on 


eoudition. of that being promiſed, to preſerve his 


life. He then conducted the king to a hut at 
about a mile diſtance, from whence his majeſty 
diſpatched» a meſſenger to inform the Ruſſian ge- 
neral of his ſituatien; an conſequence of Which, 
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informed the populace, that unleſs they diſ 
he ſhould be under the neceſſity of ordering the 
troops to fire upon them. In reply to thus, they 


a » 


authority, thaugh they exexciſe the molt arbitrary power@ver 
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the general diſpatched proper perſons to 1 


| him ſafe to Warſaw, His majeſty had received 


two wounds on the head, one from a ſword, and 


the other from a ball; but though fomewhat 


alarming, neither of theſe threatened to prove 
mortal. ns 
A paper was produced by Kockzinſki, from 
which it appeared, that he and his aſſociates had 
bound themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths, to 
deliver the king, dead or alive, to the Confede. 
racy at Czenſtochau : but he declared, that when 
he perceived the bleeding wounds of his lovereign 
he was ſeized with remorſe, and inſtantly reſolved 
to preſerve his life. e od 
The empreſs of Ruſſia, the emperor of Ger. 
many, and the king of Pruſſia, taking advantage 
of the diſtracted fituation of affairs in Poland, de. 
termined each to ſeize a part of that unhappy 


country; but this was not pleaſing to the Ger. 


mans in general, who were apprehenſive of dan- 
ger from having the Ruſſians in the neighbour. 
hood of their country. 8 

While the enemies of Greece and Poland ſpread 
deſolation through thoſe countries, Germany, par. 
ticularly towards the ſouth and eaſt, laboured un- 
der the moſt dreadful calamities through a ſcar- 
city of proviſions. . In Bohemia the famine was 
ſo ſevere, that great numbers of . people periſhed 
through want of the neceſſaries of life. The ſe- 
verity of the winter was ſuch, that in many places 
the poor were under the neceffity of ſtripping their 
habitations of the thatch, which they applied to 
the purpoſe of feeding their cattle, Upon the ap- 
proach of ſpring, hopes were entertained of ex- 
periencing ſome alleviation of the miſeries that 


| the unhappy people had ſo long endured : but theſe 


flattering expectations. were diſappointed ; for the 
ſnow upon the mountains melted into vaſt tor- 
rents, which ruſhing down. with irrefiſtible fury, 
ſpread deſolation throughout the level country; 


| the large rivers burſt their ancient boundaries, 


and horror and conſternation univerſally prevailed. 
As the ſeaſon advanced, theſe calamities continu- 


ed to increaſe; and in the ſummer, when a fa- 
| vourable change was moſt expected, ſuch heavy 
| | and continual rains deſcended, that the country 
not being able to gain any intelligence reſpecting | 
the king, they ſallied forth, and alarmed the de- 
tached parties ſtationed upon the roads leading to | 
the capital. At one of the gates, the aſſaſſins 


had the appearance of an ocean, rather than the 
habitation of human kind. 
So terrible were the inundations of the river 
Elbe, and ſo dreadful, that many parts of Lower 
Saxony, and the marche of Brandenburgh, were 


{| entirely ruined. The ſituation of the inhabitants 


| of Hamburgh was truly deplorable ; for the water 
about ſeven Engliſh miles from Warſaw. The| 


ruſhing through one of the gates, immediate de- 
ſtruction was apprehended; and the common 


danger induced the people to uſe their beſt endea- 


vour to divert the courſe of the torrent, and pre- 


vent its further progreſs. The great ſuburb to- 


{ki diſpatched; his four aſſociates, to learn whe- || wards the Elbe, where the houſes and gardens of 


ther the Ruſſians were advancing ; and ſoon after | | 
their departure, he threw himſelf at the king's || to ſuch a depth, that only the tops of the trees 
could be diſcerned. 


the gentry were ſituated, were covered with water 


A terrible riot happening at Prague, in conſe- 
quence of the dearth of proviſions, the ; Far 
diſperſed, 


— 
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their laviſh tenants. That is indiſputably the moſt perfect 
form of government, iwhere the ſeveral powers of the ſtate 
are ſo exactly balanced, that neither can preponderate. 


ſaid 
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fad, without diſcovering the leaſt emotion; that jj Britain; and concluded with tecomnending tothem, 
inſtead of blaming him, they ſhould conſider it as || to keep the navy upon the moſt reſpectable footing. 
a favour if he would put his threats in execution; Addreſſes being preſented to his majeſty in the 
for they would prefer inſtant death by being ſhot, || uſual form the public buſineſs was opened by 
to a lingering one produced by famine. The hu- || making enquiries into the ſtate of the navy; and 
manity and prudence of the governor, however, for the ſervice of the current year, it was moved 
reſtrained him from proceeding to extremities ;, || by the miniſtry, that twenty-five thouſand men 
and he tranſmitted an account of the public cala- || ſhould be voted. The ſupporters of this motion 
mity to the empreſs queen, who upon. the regal | urged, that the French had ſent a ſtrong fleet to 
thereof, burſt into tears, and ordered very confi- || the Eaſt-Indies, and therefore we were under the 
derable relief to the unhappy ſufferers,  _ _ || neceſfity of maintaining a more conſiderable naval 
The king of Sweden died ſuddenly: on the || force in that quarter of the globe than uſual; that 
twelfth of February, his ſon being at that time on || a powerful ſquadron was employed in the pro- 
his travels. In conſequence of this event, the || teEtion of the Weſt-India iſlands; for in caſe of 
ſenate of Sweden aſſembled, and having drawn || a rupture between Great-Britain and Spain, if not 
up the uſual diploma, inveſting the prince with. || properly detended, thoſe valuable acquiſitions might 
the regal dignity, expreſſes were diſpatched to him || fall into the hands of the enemy; that a ſtronger 
at Paris, communicating intelligence of the king's || force than uſual was alſo neceffary for the protec- 
deceaſe in the uſual form, and inviting the prince || tion of our commerce in the Mediterranean and 
to return to Stockholm, to take poſſeſſion, of his || the Archipelago, on account of the war between 
hereditary. dominions, Notwithſtanding this in- || the grand ſeignior and the empreſs of Ruſſia; that 
telligence, he remained at Paris till he had nega- || it we kept a reſpectable body of men in the naval 
ciated a treaty with the court of France; after || ſervice, there would be no neceſſity of having re- 
which, accompanied by his brother, he ſet out on || courſe to the unpopular and cruel meaſure of if- 
his return home. He employed a few days at || ſuing preſs-warrants ; and that though the expence 
Berlin, in cloſe conference with his uncle, the || would exceed what is uſual. in times of tranquil 
king of Pruffia ; after which he continued his lity, the conſequent advantages reſulting to the 
journey to Stockholm, where his ſubjects receiv- nation, would be an ample recompence. 11110 
ed him with the loudeſt acclamations of joy. The members of the oppoſition ſaid, in reply, 
A moſt remarkable revolution in the internal || that the nation was already grievouſly oppreſſed 
government of France, took place in the courſe of || by taxes; and yet a propofition was now made 
this year, The parliament of Paris, with the ge-|| for augmenting the heavy burthens already im- 
nuine ſpirit, of patriotiſm, had long defended the || poſed upon the public, although the nation was in 
liberties of their fellow- ſubjects, againſt the at- || a ſtate of profound peace; and that if the exigen+ 
tacks of arbitrary power. The king ſummoned || cies of the times even required the propoſed ,aug- 
this faithful and uncorrupted body of men, to at- mentation, they would even then oppoſe the moti- 
tend at his palace; and on their appearance, he || on, becauſe it ſeemed calculated toeſtabliſh a dant 
commanded them to regiſter ſeveal iniquitous || gerous precedent. The queſtion being put, the 
edicts ; but they reſolutely refuſed to obey the || motion was carried by a very great majority. 
order of their arbitrary ſovereign ; and returning A motion was made in the houſe of commons, 
to the parliament houſe, entered into a ſolemn en- for leave to bring in a bill to excuſe the clergy 
gagement to ſupport each other in doing juſtice || from the neceſſity of ſubſcribing to the thirty-nine 
to their country, at the hazard of their lives and || articles of religion. In ſupport of the motion, 
fortunes. | | . lit was ſaid, that the ſubſcription to the articles 
Orders were given for the parliament-houſe to was objected to, on the principle of their being 
be ſurrounded by a body of dragoons; and, while | evidently of human invention; on which account 
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under the terrors of a military force, the clerks the clergy were juſtiſtable, in explaining them ac- 
regiſtered -the edits, Hereupon the parliament || cording to what they conceived to be their ge- 
proteſted , againſt them, and deputed the firſt || nuine import. It was argued againſt the mo- 
preſident to wait upon the king, In reply to their tion, that the indulgence. which it meant to 
appeal, this haughty monarch only ſaid, that on || introduce, would encourage every ſpecies of licen- 
the following day, all the members of the parlia- || tzquſneſs ; for under the pretence that certain te- 
ment ſhould be ſent into baniſnment. This threat || nets were the genuine dictates of conſcience, the 
was put into execution, the members being ſent || fundamental laws of the Proteſtant religion would 
to reſide in ſeyeral villages at a confiderable diſ- || be ſubyerted ; that the majority of thoſe who had 
tance from their families and friends. In appro- || affociated at a tavern in the Strand, for the pur- 
bation of the noble conduct of the parliament of || poſe of obtaining an act to excuſe them from ſub- 
Paris, ſeveral of the parliaments in the provinces || {cribing to the articles, were formerly Diſſenters; 
 teligned their offices. : 11 | but in order to enjoy ſome of the emoluments of 
4. D. 1% The parliament aſſembled on the the church, had abandoned their original profeſ- 
177% twenty-firſt of January, when, in a ſion, though they. ſtill continued to act under the 
ſpeech from the throne, his majeſty expreſſed || influence of Arian and Socinian principles; that 
much ſatisfaction, that neither the ſtate of foreign || if their conſciences were ſo very tender, they might 
nor domeſtic affairs had required their-more IS reſign their livings, and return to their conventi- 
attendance; that now they were aſſembled, they cles, where they might enjoy the privilege of pro- 
would doubtleſs attend to the. intereſts of the na- || pagating what doctrines they might think proper; 
tion, and introduce all neceſſary regulations in its but that the church eſtabliſhed by law, ought to 
internal policy and foreign commerce. His ma-|| beſtow ber honours upon thoſe. who ſubſcribed 
Jelly informed the houſes, that the Spaniſh mo- to her inſtitutions, and conformed. to her diſcipline. 
arch, had relinquiſhed Fort Egmont, and ex- The queſtion being put, the motion was rejected 
breſſed the moſt friendly ſentiments toward Greaj- || by a conſiderable majority. x 
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In conſequence of a private marriage between 


his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland and 
Mrs. Horton, a widow lady, daughter of lord 
Irnham, of the kingdom of Ireland, the king 
ſent a meſſage to the houſe of lords, wherein it 
was obſerved, that his majeſty, being deſirous 
from paternal affection to his'own family, and an 
anxious concern for the future welfare of his peo- 
ple, and the honour and: dignity of his crown, | 
that the right of approving all marriages in the 
royal family, as a matter of public concern, had 
always belonged to princes of this realm: on 
theſe confiderations, his majeſty recommended to 


the ſerious conſideration of both houſes of parlia- || 
About fix o'clock in the morning of the eighth 


ment, whether it would not be expedient to ſup- 
ply the defects of the laws then in being, by efta- 
bliſhing ſome new proviſions, more effectually to 
reſtrict the deſcendants of his late majeſty, except 
ſuch as were before married to foreign princes, 
from contracting matrimony without the appro- 
bation of his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors. 

A bill calculated for anſwering all the purpoſes 
intended was, in conſequence of the above meſ- 
ſage,” introduced to the houſe of lords; but it 


was oppoſed with great ſtrength of argument. | 


The judges were ſent for to give their opinion, 
whether the propoſed law was agreeable to the 
forms of the conftitution. The purport of the 
opinion of the judges was, that the marriages of 
the intermediate branches of the royal family muſt 
be approved of by the king, but how far that 
power extended over collateral branches, they 
could not decide. At length the motion was car- 


ried, but it was proteſted againſt by fourteen | 


eers. 5 
a: The bill was more vehemently oppoſed in the 
houſe of commons; but notwithftanding all the 
very. powerful arguments that'were adduced, it 
paſſed, andin 
aſſent. 

Thoſe who ſpok avou 
ſaid, that independent of alt principles of natural 


1 


right, it was neceffary that municipal inſtitutions | 
ſhould take place, eſpecially where the public 
fatety was concerned; that during the diſtractions 
ancaſter, ſome| 


between the houſes of York and 


| the act for regulating other marriages, expreſsly 


lar than it had been for ſome time, her royal high- 


| who obſerved nothing remarkable in her behavi- 


a ſhort time after received the royal 


e in favour of the above bill || 
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matter of ſeveral of our ſtatutes ; but, on the eon- 
trary, this ſpecics of prerogative was entirely un- 
known in Engliſh juriſprudence ; that there was 
no remedy in law appertaining to ſuch pretended 
right in the crown, nor any court of law in which 
a profecution could be inſtituted for ſuch pre- 
tended offences; and therefore, as no right could 
exiſt without a remedy, it was evident there could 
be no ſuch prerogative as that contended for ; thar 


excepted the royal family; and it was a fact uni. 
verſally known, that till che period of eſtabliſhing 
that law, there was no controul over the natural 
liberties of men in the article of marriage. 


of February, her royal highneſs the princeſs dow. 
ager of Wales died at Carlton-houſe. In the even- 
ing preceding the day of her deceaſe, upon her 
phyfician obſerving that her pulſe was more regu- 


neſs ſaid © yes; and I think I ſhall have a good 
“ night's reſt,” After this ſhe embraced the king, 


our, but that ſhe teſtified a great warmth of af. 
fection. His majeſty retired to an anti-chamber 
with the phyſician, who informed him, that the 
princeſs could not, as he conceived, ſurvive longer 
than the next morning, and therefore his ma- 
jeſty reſolved to remain that night at Carlton- 
houſe. He did not ſee his royal mother again till 
afrer her deceaſe; for ſhe remained very quiet 
during the whole night, nor did ſhe exhibit any 
tokens of ſpeedy death, till a few minutes before 
ſhe expired, when ſhe laid her hand upon her 
heart, and went off without a groan, His ma- 
| jeſty, upon being informed of the death of his 
| royal mother, went into the apartment, and tak- 
ing up the hand of the deceaſed, kiſſed it, and 
burſt into tears. Soon after this he retired to St. 
. Ts 3: _ 
Her royal highneſs was the youngeſt daughter 
| of Frederic II. duke of Saxe-Gotha. She was 
| born on the thirtieth of November, 1719, and on 
the twenty-ſeventh of April 1736, was married 
at St. James's to Frederic, late prince of Wales, 
by whom ſhe had the following iffue : Auguſta, 


branches of the royal family had imprudently 
connected themſelves in marriage with the widows, 
and daughters of ſubjects, in conſequence of which; 


whole nation was deluged with blood; and that, 


in fact, no deſign was entertained of abridging na- 


tural rights, any further than abſolute neceſſity 
required for the preſervation of the public peace, 
which ſhould at all times be a confideration of 
higher importance, than any matters affecting 
mere individuals. „ 1 
The oppoſers of the bill ſaid, that in the act 
of marriage, all mankind are by nature free; that 
no marriage could be legal, if ſolemnized with- 
out the conſent of the parties; that no political 
inſtitutions could aboliſh natural rights; that if 
choice alone can conſtitute a real marriage, then 
the moſt dignified character in the kingdom, can 
have no authority to impoſe reſtrictions in the ar- 
ticle of marriage upon any perſon whatever; that 


| 


| 


fuch an unlimited power inveſted in the ſovereign | 


was, in every point oſ view, inconfiſtent with the 
principles of the conſtitution; nor did hiſtory af- 
ford one inſtance, to countenance the meaſure now 
propoſed ; that had it been inherent as a principle 


| [rea 
a train of dreadful calamities enſued, and the 


born July 31, 1737, O. S. married to the here- 
ditary prince of 


of Brunſwic. George, now king of 
ritain, born May 24, 1738, O. S. Ed- 
Wärd, duke of York, born March 14, 1739; 
died September 7, 1767, at Monaco in Italy. Eli- 
zabeth, born December 30, 1740; died Septem- 
ber 4, 1759: William Henry, duke of Glou- 
ceſter, born November 14, 1743. Henry Fre- 
deric, duke of Cumberland, born October 27, 
1745. Louiſa, born March 8, 1 742 dead. 
Frederic, born May 13, 1750; died December 
29, 1765. Carolina Matilda, born July 11, 1751, 
(after the deceaſe of her father) ; married Octo- 
ber 2, 1766, to Chriſtian VII. king of Denmark; 
—_ 1 F 

The affairs of the Eaſt-India company now en- 
gaged the attention of parliament. On the thir- 
tieth of March, a motion was made in the houſe 
of commons, for leave to bring in a bill for the 
better regulation of the ſervants belonging to the 
company in India. The principal object in vie 
was, to reſtrain the governor's council; and, in- 
deed, all the ſervants belonging to the company! 
from carrying on any ſort of trade, and to ge 
the directors of the company a ſovereign power 


£3 
+ 


in our conſtitution, it muſt have been the ſubject 


over their ſervants. The motion being eimer 
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an enquiry was inſtituted as to the ſtate of affairs 


in India. All the papers belonging to the com- 
pany were ordered to be produced for the inſpec- 
tion of a ſele& committee of the houſe, and theſe 

pers led to ſeveral important diſcoveries, It 
was found that, in every reſpect, the mode of go- 
verning in India was arbitrary, and neither calcu- 
lated for preſerving the rights of the people in ge- 
neral, or adminiſtering juſtice to individuals. The 
multiplicity of buſineſs before them, induced the 
committee to requeſt leave to continue ſitting dur- 


ing the receſs of parliament, or, at leaſt, till the 


enquiry ſhould be compleated. 
In the interim, the ill temper, which from 
ſome unaccountable cauſe, had taken place be- 
tween the two houſes in the preceding ſeſſion, 
continued to increaſe; ſo that, except in the in- 
ſtance of tranſmitting bills from one houſe to the 
other, they held no communication, appearing 
ſomewhat in the light of the jealous councils of 
% ⁰o :... 55555 9 
Matters being thus circumſtanced, a bill was 
ſent from the lords to the commons by a maſter in 
chancery, and a clerk aſſiſtant. This being con- 
ſidered as an indignity offered to the commons, 
they refuſed to accept the meſſage till they had 


examined the journals, to learn whether they con- 


tained any precedents of bills being tranſmitted in 
this manner. On this occafion, a vehement de- 
bate enſued, in the courſe of which ſeveral gen- 
tlemen ſaid, that on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, 
they were rudely turned out of the houſe of lords, 
even before the ſpeaker could get to the door. 
It was now moved, that a committee ſhould be 
appointed to, ſearch for precedents, reſpecting the 
manner of bills being ſent from the lords; and alſo 
that the ſaid committee ſhould make a report to 
the houſe, of the improper-behaviour of the lords 
to the commons. Objections were made to the 
word improper, becauſe it conveyed an idea of pre- 
judication ; and, after a fpirited debate, the ex- 
ceeptionable word was omitted. | | 
The report made by the committee 
following effect: that the behaviour of the lords 
to the commons was improper, and that the bill, 
which {till lay on the table, ought to be return- 
ed. This miniſtry oppoſed, urging, that it would 
tend to foment a diſagreement between the houſes, 
which probably would not, without great difficul- 
ty, admit of reconciliation; and the matter was 
over-ruled, A motich was then made for a con- 
ference between the lords and commons, but this 


was to the | 


being negatived, a long and warm debate enſued 


on ſeveral propoſed amendments; and it was at 
length agreed, that a meſſage ſhould be ſent to 
the lords, wherein the impropriety of ſending the 


bill by the meſſengers who bad preſented it, was 


the only matter of complaint, which circumſtance, 
it was hoped, would not be drawn into a prece- 
dent. In reply, it was ſaid, that the bill had 
been ordered to the commons in the uſual man- 
ner; that the matter of complaint had been occa- 
ſioned by the ind iſpoſition of one of the perſons, 
who ſhould have attended to preſent the bill; 
that they wiſhed a friendly intercourſe to be main- 
tained between the houſes, and had no deſign of 
introducing any dangerous or improper precedent. 
His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 
ninth of July, and concluded the ſeſſion with a 


ſpeech, wherein he thanked the parliament for the 


pirit and prudence they had ſhewn in the manage- 
ment of the national buſineſs, and for having 
oe 
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paſſed the act for fegulating future matriages in 
the royal family. He ſaid, there was no feaſon 
to apprehend any diſturbance to the public tran- 
quillity ; and concluded with an aſſurance, that 
he ſhould ever confider the proſperity and happi- 
neſs of his. people, as the higheſt glory of his 
reign. ' 

The revolution, which about this period, hap« 
pened in the government of Sweden, was of ſo re- 
markable a nature, as to claim particular atten» 
tion. 

Though ſubje& to a monarchical government, 
people of Sweden had originally the privilege 
of electing their own ſovereigns, whoſe power 
was circumſcribed within narrow reſtrictions. The 
whole executive power was, in a manner, exer- 
ciſed by the ſenate ; and repreſentatives from the 


| nobility, clergy, burgeſſes, and peaſants, com- 


= = 


poſed the general diets. Notwithſtanding this 
happy mixture, by which all ranks of the people 
were repreſented in their diets, or parliaments, the 
political ſyſtem was not free from defects; for the 
authority of the diets was very extenfive, and the 
members thereof frequently exerciſed an arbitrary 
and tyrannical power over the people, who there- 
fore became defirous of a change in government. 
About the time of the reformation, the Popiſh 
clergy in Sweden became objects of univerſal odi- 
um, and the people embraced the doctrines of 
Luther. From this time forward Sweden gra- 
dually emerged from obſcurity, and in proceſs 
of time became a flouriſhing nation. After the 
reins of government had, for about a century, 
been guided by ſeveral worthy princes, they were 
aſſumed by Charles XI. who joining art and cun- 
ning to a tyrannical, imperious, and cruel diſpo- 
fition, aboliſhed the power of the ſenate, and 
erected a military government upon the ruins of 
legiſlation. By conqueſts he confiderably extend- 
ed the dominions of Sweden, which at the time 
of his deceaſe, in 1696, was one of the moſt pow- 
erful of the European ſtates. He was fucceeded 
by his ſon Charles XII. who inherited all his fa- 
ther's invincible courage, ſpirit of enterprize, im- 
patience, obſtinacy, violence, and harſhneſs of 
temper, but not his diſimulation. This ſove- 
reign was ſtill more deſpotic than his predeceflor ; 
for rejecting all forms of law, he peremptorily 
decided, without admitting diſcuſſion, even in 
caſes of the higheſt importance, When this 
prince aſcended the throne, he found the nation 
exalted to the higheſt pitch of glory; but, ſpur- 


| red on by a kind of martial phrenzy, he atchiev- 
led a variety of moſt wonderful exploits, and at 


length fell in battle, after having precipitated his 
country to the very verge of deſtruction. 
The ſtates and ſenate delivered the crown to 
his ſiſter, to be held according to the uſage of 
ancient times, and under her the kingdom began 
to recover itſelf from the miſeries under which it 
had long groaned. The public affairs were con- 
duced in the moſt prudent manner, till the de- 
miſe of the late king; and when the preſent aſ- 
cended the throne, — made ſuch extraordinary 
profeſſions of his zeal for the public welfare, that 


a perſon the leaſt inclined to ſuſpicion, would 


have doubted the purity of his intentions. 
The court party were aſſiduous to obtain a re- 


| laxation of the articles reſtrictive of che regal 


power, for which purpoſe the coronation had»been 
delayed a confiderable time; but no favour of that 


kind was granted ; the king was compelled to 
18 5 O ; gn 
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| fig! all the articles in their original form, and to 
confirm them by oath, | 1 > 
All preliminary matters being adjuſted; the co- 

fotiation was performed with the utmoſt magni- 
ficence. On the following day the ſenate, and 
four orders of the ſtates, waited on the king, who, 
on this occaſion, made one of the moſt animated 
ſpeeches on record; though, when his future con- 
duct comes to be reflected on, it will be ſeen, that 
there was a kind of ambiguity in one part of it. 
4 Unhappy, ſaid he, is that king, who wants the 
ce tie of oaths to ſecure himſelf on the throne ; 
& and who, not aſſured of the hearts of his ſub- 
« jects, is conſtrained to reign by the laws, when 
ç he cannot by the love of his people.” 

The diet was ftill fitting, while the ſchemes that 
had been long in contemplation began to reveal 
themſelves. * As it was neceſſary the experiment 
& ſhould be made at a conſiderable diftance from 
& the capital, in order that it might in ſome de- 
te pree, operate before the ſenate or diet ſhould 
c receive information of it, and might thereby 
« acquire a conſiderable degree of ſtrength be- 
« fore their attempt to cruſh it could take place, 
« jt was reſolved that it ſhould break out where 


& ſuch of the military were quartered as the court | 


© could confide in.“ . 
The placed fixed on was Scania, a province 
two hundred and fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Stock- 
holm, ſeparated from Denmark only by the Sound, 
where great numbers of the military were quar- 
tered. The king continued at Stockholm; his 
brother, prince Charles, went to Chriſtianſtadt, 
on pretence of meeting his mother on her return 
from the court of Berlin; and prince Frederic Adol- 
5 nay went to Oſtragothia, on the plea of drink- 
ing the mineral waters for his health. | 
The plan being thus concerted, a captain of 
foot named Hellichins, having induced his com- 
pany to join him, ſeized the magazines and arms, 
and then diſtributed a manifeſto, importing, that 


te thoſe perſons who called themſelves the ſtates | 


& of Sweden, had not only uſurped that power, 
* but had likewiſe, by their arbitrary proceedings, 
de brought the nation to the brink of ruin; that 
& they had entered into foreign connexions with- 
& gut the conſent of either the king or the peo- 
© ple; and although the people were in a man- 
c ner ſtarving, yet no corn had been brought 
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garriſon of Carelſeroon ſuch troops as he 441.5 
rely on, he marched towards Chiang, could 
the remainder, and ſeveral pieces of cannon, 

In the interim, prince Frederic took a ſimilar 
advantage of the inſurrection, and put himſelf at 
the head of the troops of Oftrogothia, before in- 
telligence of what had happened reached Stock- 
holm. General Rudbeck immediately went from 
Oſtragothia to Stockholm, made the ſenate ac. 
quainted with the events that had taken place 
and produced prince Charles's manifeſto; fo that 
the intentions of the court were now manifeſt. 

The ſenate now acted without conſulting the 
king, nor would they truſt the guards, who were 
firmly attached to his majeſty: they therefore di- 
rected the burghers to take arms, and ſtationed 
themſelves in different parts of the city, under 
the command of count Halling, who was likewiſe 
conſidered as prime miniſter. In the midſt of 
this apparent commotion, the king appeared al- 
together at his eaſe ; but he refuſed to ſign an or- 
der for the recall of his brother, which was pre- 
ſented to him by the ſenate ; however, this' order 
was diſregarded, and both the name and ſeal of 
the king were affixed to it. 

Notwithſtanding the king ſeemed wholly re- 
gardleſs of what paſſed, he was ſecretly at work 
to carry his deſign into execution, and this very | 
ſecrecy greatly contributed to its ſucceſs. | 

„The ſenate had ſent for two regiments from 
Upland, and upon their arrival, the king aſ- 
“ ſembled the ſenate, demanding to know why 
*© they had ſent for troops without his conſent,” 
Hereupon they demanded the fight of ſome let- 
ters which his brothers had ſent him, but he re- 
fuſed to gratify them; on which a warm alterca- 
tion enſued between him and the ſenators, when 
one of them made an attempt to ſeize the king's 
ſword ; on which he immediately drew it, which 
alarmed the ſenators to a great degree; and during 


[their confuſion, the king got without the door, 


locked it, and put the key in his pocket. 


his being done, he inſtantly went to the guard- 
room, called the officers together, and made a 


ſpeech to them, ſetting forth the miſeries under 
which the people laboured, from the tyrannical 
power aſſumed by the ſenators, which he repre- 
ſented as increaſing every day. He farther ſaid, 


that „ he was determined to run all hazards to 
CC 


& into the country to relieve their preſſing ne- 
e ceſſities: that under pretence of promoting the 
«© good of the ſubjects, they had laid the moſt 
« oppreſffive taxes: that they had ſtripped the 


get rid of them, and aſked the officers, whether 
* they would aſſiſt their king in ſhaking off fo 
“ '1gnominious a yoke, and reſtoring the nation 


* king of the regal power, and left him no more 
« than an empty title; ſo that, however willing 
« he might be to redreſs their grievances, it 
« was not in his power.” N 1 


For theſe and other reaſons, all faithful Swedes || 


were called on, to unite in ſuppreſſing an order 
which had brought ſuch accumulated diſtreſs on 
the country. From the tenor of the above it is 
evideht, that Hellichins was only a tool to pro- 
mote the views of the king. The garriſon of 
Chriſtianſtadt immediately declared in favour of 
the manifeſto, and great numbers of peaſants from 
the adjacent country flocked in to join them. 

At this time prince Charles was at Carelfcroon, 
and as ſoon as he heard of the revolt of the forces in 
the neighbourhood, he aſſumed the command of 
the garriſon. He then publiſhed a manifeſto, 
conceived in ſuch terms, that it was doubtful 
what part he intended to act. Leaving in the 


_ 
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« to its ancient liberty.” This ſpecious addreſs 
had the deſired effect; the officers and ſoldiers 
gave a general aſſent, and readily took an oath 
of allegiance to the king, on his aſking if they 
were willing ſo to do. 
In conſequence of a previous conſultation with 
his friends, as a fignal the king bound his arm 
with a white linen handkerchief, whereupon a 
great number of the nobility and gentry flocked 
to him. His majeſty then put himſelf at the 
head of the guards, and ſeized on all the maga- 
Zines, without the leaſt oppoſition. The baron 
Rudbeck, who entertained an implacable enmity 
againſt the king, commanded the garriſon at 
Stockholm, the whole of which deſerted their 
leader, and repaired to the king's ſtandard. The 
old baron ran with his drawn ſword through the 
ſtreets, calling out to the people, to take up arms 
in defence of their liberties, but all his endea- 


yours proved ineffectual. Thus was a revolution 
| brought 
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brought about without bloodſhed; or even the | 


' leaſt oppoſitions _ — 4 
8 repaired to the taſtle, the king afſem- 
þled the foreign miniſters, and informed them, 
that his perſonal ſafety, and the ſecurity of the 
kingdom, had induced him to reſolve upon a mea- 
ſure which would ſurprize all Europe; intreating 
them to communicate to their reſpective courts, 
that, when known, his motives would fully jul- 
tify his conduct, #: 
On the following morning, the magiſtrates took 
an oath, that they would obey none but the king, 
and ſuch of the ſenators and deputies as refuſed 
to bind themſelves under this obligation, were 
committed to priſon, and informed, that if they 
did not comply before the expiration of a month, 


they muſt leave the Kingdom, and never preſume | 


to return. | 
The day following being appointed for the abo- 


lition of the old, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
new form of government, the king ſummoned the 


ſtates to aſſemble accordingly. The guards be- 
ing placed round the palace, the king entered 
the hall in his regalia, and in the courſe of a long 
ſpeech, complained of the ſenate having preſumed 
to act in a legiſlative capacity, without pewer 
from the diet. He ſaid, that the diet on the 
one hand, and the ſenate on the other, ſeemed 
each to claim a ſeparate power, while he himſelf, 
though honoured with the title of king, enjoyed 
only the mere ſhadow of royalty; and concluded 
with averring, that the ſenate had actually pre- 
ſumed to receive ſubſidies from foreign powers; 
but that he was reſolved to exert his utmoſt efforts 
for promoting the intereſts of his loyal ſubjects, 
and vindicating the dignity of his crown. N 
Having bound himſelf under a ſolemn oath. to 
renounce all claims to arbitrary authority, the 
king cauſed the new form of government to be 
read, which conſiſted of fifty- ſeven articles, of which 
the following is an abſtract : | 
„ That the king ſhall, for the future, chuſe 
te the ſenate, or, in other words, he ſhould 5 
« point to that office ſuch as he approved o 


re that he ſhall aſſemble the ſtates when he pleaſes, 
„ and likewiſe, when he pleaſes, diflolye their 
ec meeting, ſo as they have ſat at one time full 


ce three months: that the taxes ſhall be granted 
4 by the ſtates; but if not granted within three 


months after their meeting, then the old ones 


« ſhall be levied. In caſe of any ſudden exi- 


« pence, ſuch as the fear of invaſion, the king 


“ ſhall impoſe taxes till ſuch time as the ſtates 
can be called together: that when the ſtates 
e are aſſembled, they are not to deliberate on any 
„thing but what the king ſhall cauſe to be laid 
* before them: that the king ſhall have full 
power to diſpoſe of the army and navy in what- 
e ever manner he pleaſes, and likewiſe to give 
* away all places, either in the civil or military 
% departments.” | 
_ The articles being read, his majeſty 
aſked the ſtates, whether they would ſwear to ad- 


here to the new form of government? and, be- 
ing perſuaded that it would be in vain to refuſe, 


they with one voice replied in the affirmative, 


. 
** ll 6 


roſe, and 


hey were then ſeverally ſworn in the preſence. 
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of the king; and the ſpeakers of each order ſub- 
ſcribed 4 bond in the name of the reſt. 

This impottant bufineſs being thus accompliſh= 
ed, the king ſaid, it was neceſſary to return thanks 
to the Almighty, for bringing about ſo happy an 
event, without the effuſion of human blood; and 
taking a book from his pocket, he ſang Te Deum, 
being joined by the whole aſſembly. After being 
permitted to kiſs the king's hand, they departed ; 
and it remained a matter of uncertainty, whether 
the ſtates would be ever again afſembled, 

All the old ſenators were on. the following day. 
diſmiſſed, and fifteen noblemen were appointe 
to ſucceed them, on whoſe attachment the king 
was perſuaded he could ſafely repoſe the moſt firm 
reliance. | | 

In order to ingratiate the affections of the lower 
claſſes of the people, the king cauſed ten thou- 
ſand meaſures of meal to be diſtributed among 
them, each meaſure weighing twenty pounds; 
and he cauſed the forces to be kept in conſtant pay. 

The affairs of Sweden now aſſumed an aſpect 
very different from what had been ſeen before; 
for inſtead of canvaſſing the king's conduct, ac- 
cording to former cuſtom, each order of the ſtates 
appeared to be emulous of offering the moſt groſs 


incenſe of flattery. The ſupplies were granted in 


the moſt laviſh manner; and whatever the king 
demanded, was acceded to without a ſingle mem- 
ber prefuming to diſpute his pleaſure. A ſecret 
committee being ſelected from the ſeveral orders 
of the ſtates, for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the ſe- 
nate, his majeſty diſmiſſed them ; and they ac= 
quieſced in this act of oppreſſion with the moſt 
abject ſubmiſſion. 5 "1 
In reference to the above ſtate of facts, one of 
our hiſtorians ſpeaks as follows: © It may be con- 
& ſidered as one of the extraordinary circumſtances 
* of this extraordinary revolution, that not a drop 
e of blood, either by legal or military execution, 
was ſhed in the progreſs, or in conſequence of 
« it: a ſtriking inſtance how the manners of 
* mankind have been ſoftened within a few ages; 
and that whatever progreſs the meaner or baſer 
qualities of the mind may have made, the more 
terrible ones, which proceed from cruelty and 
& ferocity, are, in great meaſure, worn out. In- 
% deed, too much cannot be ſaid of the extraor- 
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| *© dinary wiſdom and ſuperior abilities diſplayed 


ce by the king in the whole of his conduct. The 
6 profound diſſimulation with which he covered 
“his defigns, by putting on the republican cloak, 
* ſo as to elude the eyes of a whole nation, and 
ce to eſcape the vigilant attention of thoſe whom 


e age and experience had rendered both cautious 


e and ſuſpicious, cannot be paralleled in hiſtory, 
« eſpecially when we confider it was performed 
&« by one ſo young. He never ſeemed irritated 


“ by any paſſion, but ſolidity regulated his judg- 


& ment, and prudence directed his hands.“ 

Soon after the event above-recorded, a moſt 
extraordinary revolution took place in Denmark, 
where a quick ſucceſſion. and diſgrace of miniſters 
had before given certain indications of a weak and 
tottering government. | . 

Count Struenſee had been a great favourite 
with his Daniſh majeſty *. He was the ſon of a 


. 


„ 


, Weak reigns are always the ages of fayouritiſm ; and 
odious as favourites are in general to mankind, they are 
ſeldom more ſo than they deſerve; the weakneſs that makes 


*. 


them neceſſary, can ſeldom diſtinguiſh in its choice; and 
the qualities which make them agreeable, are not often 


| thoſe that are cultivated by the virtuous or the wiſe. _ 
| | „ 


bo 


Lutheran clergyman, who had been ſuperinten- 
dant of ſome churches in the duchies of Sleſwic 
or Holſtein. He had ſtudied phyfic and chymiſ- 
try, and is ſaid to have been recommended to his 
Daniſh majeſty when at Hamburgh, as a young 
man of conſiderable abilities. We are told, that 
he was in fact, a man of infinuating addreſs, pro- 
fligate in his manners, and abandoned in his prin- 
ciples. e | 

So very rapid was his progreſs in the royal 
favour, that every one was aſtoniſhed. He ſoon 
abandoned his profeffion, and both him and his 
friend Brandt were raiſed to the higheſt rank of 
' nobility in the kingdom. Struenſee now ſent for 


his brother, who was placed in a diſtinguiſhed || 


ſtation in the finances. The new favourites, vain 
of their elevation, cauſed count Bernſtorff, and 
the old ſervants of the crown, to be diſgraced and 
baniſhed from court ; and a fimilar fate attended 
the other nobility, who had too much dignity of 
mind to degrade themſelves by a time-ſerving 
conduct. | 


Me are told, that from the firſt, count Brandt 


gave proofs of that arrogant inſolence which little 


minds are ſubject to, on a ſudden elevation; but 
that Struenſee behaved more moderately, till the 
ſervile adulation of the nobility" tempted him to 
forget himſelf, fo that on all occafions he treated 
the natives of the country, their laws, their lan- 
guage, and their manners, with contempt, In 
e interim, the king is ſaid to have been in a 
moſt deplorable ſtate of imbecillity, both of body 
and mind; but of this we preſume not to affign 
the cauſe. ppl © bs 
Every thing was done by theſe imprudent fa- 
vourites to incenſe the minds of the people. Stru- 
enſee and Brandt, who were free-thinkers, laugh- 
ed at the religion of the country. Maſked balls 
and entertainments were given at court; foreign 
amuſements, manners and cuſtoms, were intro- 
duced; and the plain manners and ſober decorum 
of the people, were treated with contempt ; and 
which inflamed the public in a high degree, an 
ancient and ſevere law againſt adultery was re- 
pealed. | 15 
It was eaſy to foreſee ſome important change; 
and this was haſtened by an attempt to diſſolve 
the king's guards, and incorporate them into 
other regiments. The guards ſtood to their arms, 
and refuſed to be ſo incorporated, confidering it 
as a degradation; but conſented to lay down their 
arms, on condition of being diſcharged, and re- 
turning to their reſpective countries; and this was 
reed to. 
A ſtep ſo extraordinary, determined thoſe who 
were ſeeking the ruin of the favourites to pro- 
ceed with difpatch. It was rumoured, that the 
difmiffion of the 


ſecuring the king's perſon, and obhging him to 


fign an act, by which he ſhould renounce the 


crown, and eftabliſh a regency, which was to be 
finally lodged in the hands of the queen and the 
favourite. It was likewiſe hinted, that Struenſee 
was à tool of France, and that the French influ-' 
ence would become prevalent in the councils. 
Theſe infinuations ſpread with great rapidity, 
yet ſo general was the averfion to the favourites, 
that no one mentioned to them what every one 
thought and ſpoke of; thus, while effectual Reps 
were taking for their ruin, they were lulled in the 
moſt perfect ſecurity,” 


guards was only a prelude to the 


——— 
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dowager Julia Maria, mother of 
half brother to the king, who 
nineteenth year of his age. Her enemies alledg. 


\ 


At the head of the conſpiracy was the queen 


prince Frederic, 
was now in the 


ed, that ſhe was artful, ambitious, and intrigu. 
ing; that ſhe had formed deſigns in favour of her 
ſon ; and with a view to his elevation, had im. 
| poſed on the youth and innocence of the youn 
queen, and led her into thoſe meaſures which ap- 
peared moſt exceptionable in her conduct. Gn 
the contrary, the queen dowager's friends repre. 
ſented her- as a princeſs of uncommon virtye, re. 
ſolution, and abilities, which ſhe happily eXerted 
to reſcue the kingdom from ruin, 
On the fixteenth of January, a maſked ball had 
been given at court, and the following morning was 
fixed on for carrying the intended plan into ex. 
ecution, Exclufive of the queen-mother and prince 
Frederic, the principal perſons concerned were 
count Oftein, count Rantzau, general Eichſtedt 
and colonel Koller, who commanded the regiment 
that night on duty, and brought over all the of. 
ficers to his party. [RE 
At four in the morning, the queen-mother 
her ſon, count Rantzau, and general Eichſtedr, 
went to the king's bed-chamber, and commanded 
his valet to awake him; and while he was ſur— 
prized at this intrufion, he was informed, that 
the reigning queen, and the brothers Struenſee, 
were then employed in drawing up an act of re- 


| nunciation, which they would inſtantly compel 


him to fign ; and that the only ſtep he could take 
to prevent the fatal conſequence, would be to fign 


an order for arrefting the queen and her aſſociates. 


This order they preſented ready drawn up: the 


| king heſitated 3 but the queen dowager telling 


him ſhe and her ſon would do it withou 
was terrified into a compliance, _ 

Hereupon count Rantzau, and three officers, 
were ſent to the queen's apartment, and arreſted 
her. She appeared almoſt diftra&ed at the inſult, 
and told Rantzau his head ſhould pay for his 
raſhneſs, and made ſeveral attempts to force her 
way to the king's apartments; but ſhe was com- 
pelled to ſubmit, and in a few hours was ſent, un- 
der the eſcort of a party of dragoons, to the caſtle 
of Cronenburgh, with the infant princeſs, and 
attended by lady Moſtyn. 55 

Struenſee and Brandt were ſeized in their beds. 
The former demanded to ſee the authority by 
which he was arreſted; on which colonel Koller 
ſhewed him the point of his ſword, and ſaid, that 
was ſufficient authority for the preſent, but he 


t him, he 


would anſwer for the king's confirming it #, The | 


brother of Struenſee was ſeized at the ſame time, 
and all of them were ſent to the citadel ; and the 
ſame night many of Struenſee's friends were taken 
into cuſtody, ſome of whom were confined to 
their own houſes, and the reſt lodged in different 
priſons. | | | 

Early in the morning, the public getting ſome 
intelligence of what had happened, their exulta- 
tion at the downfall of the favourites became ex- 
ceſſive; and in the mad extravagance of their joy, 
it is ſaid they plundered near a hundred. houſes. 
As doubts had ariſen with regard to the king's 
fafety, he pacified the populace, by going with 


. 


* 


„This looks 
were ſigned 


as if they were arreſted before the orders 


prince 
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prince Frederic ſlowly in a coach, through the 
rincipal ſtreets of the city. | 

Such is the inſtability of all ſublunary gran - 
deur, that Struenſee, who but the preceding day 
was the idol of the court, was now chained to the 
floor of a diſmal dungeon, loaded with irons, 
while thoſe who had courted his favour denied all 
connexion with him. Hiſtories and ballads of his 
riſe and fall, with caricature prints and pictures, 
were offered to ſale in the ſtreets, and it was 
thought prudent to buy them, to prevent ſuſpi- 
cion of being his friend: in ſhort, the popular 
outcry againſt him was ſuch, that the judges were 
obliged to take his examination within the eita- 
del, with all the bridges drawn up. 

It now appeared, that the government was lodg- 
ed in the hands of the queen dowager, her fon, 
and the other principal agents in the revolution ; 
while the king appeared as a pageant, for whoſe 
name and perſon there might be occaſional uſe. 
The officers concerned in the revolution were pro- 
moted, a change took place in moſt of the de- 
partments of adminiſtration, and a new council 
was appointed, at which prince Frederic pre- 
fided ; while a commiſſion of eight members was 
9 to examine the papers of the priſoners, 

d commence a proceſs againſt them. 
On the night following the revolution, the city 

was grandly illuminated; and on the following 
Sunday, Dr. Munter, and other court divines, 
were employed to preach thankſgiving ſermons; 
a ſervice which they performed with indecency 


1 


' 


reſpecting the queen, who had not been-accuſed ; 
with cruelty, reſpecting the culprits, whoſe lives 
were in the hands of the judges; and with dif- | 
grace to themſelves, as it appeared that they were 
not animated by the prigorpies of that holy reli- 
gion. which they profeſſed. 

In the interim, balls, operas, concerts, * 
other entertainments, ſo much cenſured before, 
were encouraged at court; two birth-days were 
celebrated with unuſual magnificence, and every 
thing bore an air of feſtivity, inſtead of that de- 
cent ſolemnity which might have been expected 
on the occaſion. 

Moſt of the ladies who had formed the queen's | 
houſhold, were allowed to follow her to Cronen- | 
burgh, where the was permitted to walk on the 
ramparts, and to take the air in a coach, under a 
guard; while the prince her ſon, then in his fifth 
year, was committed to the care of a lady of qua- 
lity, who, under the ſuperintendency of the 75 
dowager, acted as his governeſs. 

In the mean time, Struenſee and Brandt were 
treated very ſeverely. On pretence that they 
might deſtroy themſelves, they were removed 
from the neighbourhood of the walls, and chain- 
ed to the middle of the floors of their dungeons. 
At firſt, Brandt amuſed himſelf with a flute; but, 
on pretence that he would choak himſelf, this 
was taken from him; and on a ſimilar pretence, 
both of them were deprived of the uſe of tobacco. 

Nothing a pearing againſt Struenſee's brother, he 
was diſmiſtea, with money to quit the Kingdom, 
while ſome of his adherents were baniſhed, and 
others pardoned. 
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After repeated examinations for more than two. | 
months, W were ſentenced to the forfeiture of 


63 


their eſtates, degradation from their rank, and 
death. The ſentence was figned by the king, and 
ordered, that their right arms, and then their 
heads, ſhould be cut off; their bodies diſmember- 
ed, and diſembowelled ; their heads and hands 
fixed on iron ſpikes, and their quarters expoſed 
upon the wheel. The king is ſaid to have figned 
this ſentence with great unconcern, and to have 
went immediately to the Italian opera!!! 
On the twenty-eighth- of April, three days after 
ſentence-was paſſed, they were publicly executed, 
the ſcaffold being ſurrounded by large bodies 
of horſe and infantry, with an incredible con- 
courſe of people. They did not ſee each other, 
and Brandt ſuffered firſt, He behaved with de- 
cency, but with great unconcern *. Struenſee 
was equally firm, but more devout, and appeared 


properly impreſſed with a ſenſe of the awful 


change that awaited him. While in priſon he 
had read his ſentence with aſtoniſhing compoſure, 


but ſeemed greatly affected that Brandt was to 
be an equal ſufferer with himſelf, | 


Not any other capital executions took place on 
this occaſion ; but it is faid, that count Wolin- 
ſki's tongue was cut out, add that he was baniſh- 
ed the Kingdom for ever, for reflecting on the 
king and the queen dowager. With regard to 
the other priſoners, ſome of them were ſet at li- 
berty, without any declaration of their guilt or 
innocence; ſome were baniſhed, or ordered to re- 
tire to particular places, while others were conti- 
nued in priſon. 

A writer on this ſubject ſays, © It ſeems Petty 
ce evident, by the diſcharge of ſo many members 
« of the late adminiſtration, and of the particu- 


| © lar friends and adherents of the late favourites; 


% that the charge of their intending to force the 


| © King to ſign an act of renunciation, and to the 
“appointment of a regency, was not founded in 


« fact, and was only calculated to anſwer the pre- 


|< ſent purpoſe of the ruling faction. The grand 
% commiſhon carried on a proceſs againſt the 
% queen, as well as the favourites; and the at- 


« torney-general Uldahl, was appointed to act as 


„her advocate. It is reported, that the ſenate 
6 and the privy- council at firſt intended to pro- 


« ceed to the utmoſt extremities, and even to 
<« ſtrike at her life; but that ſome. apprehenfion 


e of the reſentment of another court, put a ſtop 


« to their violence. The following queſtions ars 


| «© ſaid to have occafioned great debates among 


« the commiſſioners : whether the queen, as a 
*© ſovereign, could be legally tried by her ſub- 


« jects? and whether, as a foreign princeſs, the 


c was amenable to the laws of Denmark 2” 
Whatever might have been intended by the 
court of Denmark, the king of Great-Britain 
ſeems to have influenced their final determinations 
with regard to the queen, by his ſending three 
Engliſh frigates to convoy her to Germany. She 
embarked with captain M*Bride, and was attend- 
ed by the count de Halſtein and 'his lady, and the 
lord chamberlain Raben, all of her late houſhold, 
with lady Moſtyn, and the Britiſh miniſter. They 
embarked' for Stade, where they landed on the 
thirtieth of May, and were received with the great- 
eſt diſtinction by ſeveral of the Hanoverian nobi- 
lity of both ſexes, who waited the queen” s arrival. 


* 8 


This confirmed the a in an oeinias they had 
conceived, that he was an Atheiſt; but ſurely this conjec- 
ture was M. ande. The man who diſbelieved the exiſt- 
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| ence of a God, SG of confoquntice a n W would 
ſurely be unuſually ſolicitous to prolong his life to the lateſt 


flible period. 
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Hanover, was aſſigned for the queen's reſidence, 
where ſhe formed a ſmall court, and lived as hap- 
pily as could be expected, from the peculiarity 
of her ſituation. welt... | 125 | 

Let us now return to the confideration of do- 
meſtic affairs. The members of adminiſtration 
had, during the laſt ſeſſion, carried their points 
by ſuch great majorities, that they appeared to be 


firmly fixed in their places; ſo that no changes | 


took place but in conſequence of the death of the 
earl of Halifax, and of lord Strange, 'The earl 
of Suffolk was appointed ſecretary of ſtate for the 
northern department, in the room of the earl of 
Halifax, and the duke of Grafton ſucceeded lord 
Suffolk in the privy-ſeal; and a few days after- 
wards, lord Strange's office of chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaſter, was filled by lord 'Hyde. 
Reſpecting foreign affairs, there ſeemed as good 
a proſpect of the continuance of peace, as the cri- 
tical ſtate of Europe would permit. During the 
receſs of parliament, Spain reſtored Port Egmont 
in Falklands Iſlands, which was delivered to cap- 
tain Scott, who was ſent thither with a ſmall 
ſquadron to accept the ſurrender. " 
About this time a kind of ſullen langour began 
to prevail among thoſe who had hitherto oppoled, 
and ſtill diſapproved, the meaſures of adminiſtra- 
tion. Being convinced that it was in vain to con- 
tinue an oppoſition to a power, which every day's 
experience proved to be irreſiſtible, they ſaid that 
public matters muſt be left to take their own 
courſe, until they ſhould produce ſuch events as 
in their own nature muſt produce a reformation. 
In the interim various cauſes had tended to 
render the influence of the popular part of the 
legiſlature of much leſs weight with the people 
than it had been. This was in ſome degree owing 
to the illjudged conteſt with the printers, and 
the ridiculous iſſue of that affair: © every cir- 
ce cumſtance of that tranſaction was productive of 
cc effects directly contrary to thoſe that were 
& wiſhed or intended, and inſtead of ſupporting 
ce dignity or eſtabliſhing privilege, were equally 


cc ſubverſive of both. Many of the addrefles which 


© had been preſented to the city magiſtrates dur- 
ce ing their confinement in the Tower, were direct 
ec libels upon that aſſembly, (the parliament) and 
& in other times would have been ſeverely pu- 


niſned as ſuch. 


which were made upon the enlargement of thoſe 


2 


cc 
*& and appropriation which they received from 
other cities and corporations, as well as their 
own, were all ſo many tacit but ſevere reflec- 
tions upon the conduct of that body under 


whoſe power they had ſuffered. Its effects 


cc 
ce 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
4c 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


the preſs. The printers, now that the impo- 


an authority which had been ſo much dreaded, 
before it was wantonly brought to a teſt that 
expoſed its weakneſs. This diſcovery being 
made, the effe& naturally followed; and in 
the ſucceeding ſeſſion, the votes of the houſe, 
a thing before unknown, and contrary to its 
orders, were printed in all public newſpapers, 
without notice or enquiry; and thus the point 


22 From the tenor of this letter it is evident, that the cour- 
tiers were afraid of the citizens: and indeed it is no wonder | 


were ſimilar in reſpect to the licentiouſneſs of | 


tency of the houſe was diſcovered, laughed at | 


caſe in London. 


i] cc 


Even the public rejoicings 


magiſtrates, and the public marks of honour 
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The palace of Zell, in the electoral dominions of || © in conteſt was apparently given up by the 


6 houſe.” | 
Though great part of the nation was now! 
languid ſupineneſs, this was far from being Oy | 
The citizens were diſcontented 
with the government in a high degree, nor were 
they backward in exprefling their ſentiments, The 
ſaid it had * ſet its face particularly againſt the 
e city of London, in a manner that had been 
unknown ſince the Revolution; that this-was 
evidently in return for the public- ſpirited gif. 
approbation ſhe had ſhewn of oppreſſive mea.. 
ſures, and the conſtitutional methods ſhe had 
tried to obtain a redreſs of grievances, which 
affected the nation in general, as much as they 
did her in particular; that adminiſtration hag 
for ſome time acted as if they were in an actual 
ſtate of warfare with her, and'were determined 
to make her feel the worſt conſequences that 
could attend an oppoſition to power; that to 
ce this only was to be attributed the diſgrace ſhe 
« met with in the perſons of her magiſtrates, and 
that from this alſo proceeded that extraordina- 
ry meaſure of the Durham-yard embankment, 
by which, as they ſaid, injury and injuſtice 
were added to inſult, and a ſtranger, who had 
not the ſmalleſt claim, nor did even pretend 
to any right, was inveſted in an eſtate worth 
cc forty thouſand pounds, which was torn out of 
« her property in the bed of the river,” 
A committee was now appointed by the city 
to carry on a proſecution againſt the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, for committing the ma- 
giſtrates to the Tower, and the advice of eminent 
council was taken on the occafion; but it appear. | 
ing that no action could be brought, and that 
the courts would not admit it if there could, 
recourſe was had to an addreſs, remonſtrance, and 
petition. to the throne; though the parties who 
made it were not weak enough to hope for any 
good effect from it. 
The Lord Chamberlain ſent a letter to the lord 
mayor the day before that intended for the deli- 
very of the addreſs, obſerving that “ as the pa- 
6e pers had mentioned the time of his ſetting out 
« for St. James's, and the livery might be in- 
« duced to attend him, he had his majeſty's com- 
mands to acquaint him, that it being unpre- 
cedented to admit the livery on ſuch occaſions, 
as well as impracticable to introduce ſo nu- 
merous a body, no perſon beyond the number 
allowed by law to preſent petitions to the throne 
would be admitted, except his lordſhip, the 
aldermen, common-council, and city officers.”* 
Copies of this letter were inſtantly ſtuck up in 
conſpicuous parts of the city, to ſave the livery 
the trouble of meeting at Guildhall, as had been 
intended; and a committee of ten perſons was 
appointed to attend the lord mayor to the king. 
The remonſtrance ſtated that “ befides a con- 
ce tinuance of thoſe unparalleled grievances which 
ce they had already ſubmitted to his majeſty, the 
6 ſame right of power which had violated the 
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“ ſacred right of election, had, in the laſt ſeſſion, 
« proceeded to the moſt extravagant outrages 
« againſt the conſtitution of the kingdom, and 
e the liberty of the ſubject. That they had 
« yentured toimpriſon their chief magiſtrate and 


1 


that the vice and timidity of a court ſhould be an ill match 
for the virtue and firmneſs of a citizen. | | 
. | 66 one 
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« one of their aldermen, for diſobeying their illegal 
« orders, and for not violating the holy ſanction 
« of their oaths, to that great city, as well as 
« their duty to their country; that they had pre- 
e yailed on his majeſty to ſuffer his royal name 
« to give a pretended authority to an illegal pro- 
« clamation ; and that at length they proceeded 
« to the enormous wickedneſs of eraſing a judi- 
« cial record, in order to ſtop the courſe of juſtice, 
« and 'to- fruſtrate all poſſibility of relief by an 
« appeal to the laws.” They then repreſent 
« the advantage that had been taken of paſſing 
« the embankment bill, during the unjuſt: con- 
« finement of their repreſentatives 3; whereby, 
« without the pretence of an abuſe, they had ſu- 
« perſeded the conſervancy of the Thames, in the 


« liberty which the city had enjoyed ſince the | 


« conqueſt, and deprived the citizens of a pro- 
« perty which had been granted by divers char- 
ce ters, and confirmed by the authority of par- 
« liament.” They conclude with a prayer, that 
„ his majeſty would reſtore their rights, and 
« oive peace to this diſtracted nation, by a ſpeedy 
« diffolution of parliament, and by removing for 


« ever from his preſence and councils, the pre- 


e ſent wicked and deſpotic miniſters.” 
If we reflect on the contents of this remon- 
france, the king's anſwer was not conceived in 


terms of ſuch ſeverity as, from ſome late in- 


ſtances, might have been expected. He declared 
„ his readineſs to redreſs any real grievances, 
and that the city of London ſhould always find 
« him diſpoſed to liſten to any of their well- 
“ founded complaints; but expreſſed his concern 
« to ſee a part of his ſubjects ſtill ſo far miſled 
& and deluded, as to renew, in ſuch reprehenfible 
te terms, a requeſt with which he had repeatedly 
« declared he could not comply.“ 
In the mean time the gentlemen of the mino- 
rity, finding every queſtion carried againſt them 
by about two to one, began to think it almoſt 
needleſs to make any farther efforts in behalf of 
their country; though their ſpirits had been in 
ſome meaſure revived, and their forces recruited 
by two important events which took place during 
the receſs: theſe were the marriages of the dukes 
of Cumberland and Glouceſter. The former to 
Mrs. Horton, a widow lady, and daughter to lord 
Irnham; the latter to the counteſs dowager of 
Waldgrave. The duke of Glouceſter's marriage 
was not then acknowledged, though ſuppoſed to 
have been long underſtood; while that of the 
younger brother gave great offence at court; and 
it was much the ſubject of converſation in and 
out of parliament. * 
The parliament aſſembling on the twenty-fixth 
of November, his majeſty told them that he had 
received intelligence of the Eaſt India company 
being in circumſtances of great diſtreſs, and that 
as the fortunes of many of his good ſubjects were 
dependent upon the credit of that company, he 
requeſted the parliament would ſuggeſt a plan 
tor reſtoring; the honour of the company, which 
he conceived to be a matter of great national im- 
portance, His majeſty concluded with ſaying 
that he had received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from 
the continental powers, that no interruption would 
be offered to the peace of Europe, but ſuch as 
would be inevitable from the war prevailing be- 
cen the Turks and Ruſhans, and with recom- 
mending the parliament to uſe their utmoſt en- 
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| deavours for relieving the diſtreſſes of the poor; 
conſequent on the high price of proviſions. 
The commons being returned to their houſe, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick ſaid, the affairs of the Eaſt India 
company were in ſo alarming a ſituation, that their 
immediate interpoſition became indiſpenſably ne- 
| ceflary for; their preſervation; that in the year 
1769, the company had entered into a contract 
to pay government four hundred thouſand pounds 
| at every period when their dividend ſhould amount 
to twelve per cent. and ſo in proportion till it 
ſhould fall to fix, and then the payment ſhould 


of the company rendered it expedient for parlia- 
ment to make ſome proviſion adequate to the 
deficiency ; that ſo far from the company being in 
a ſituation to make a dividend of twelve, or even 
fix per cent. at the end of the next half year, it 
would be an abſolute fraud in the directors to 
make any dividend. After theſe obſervations, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick moved that an addreſs ſhould be 
preſented to his majeſty. This motion received 
ſome oppoſition; but the queſtion being put, it 
was carried by a great majority. | 

The ſtate of the navy was the firſt important 
matter that engaged the attention of the houſe ; 
and on this ſubject very warm debates enſued. It 
was urged by the members in oppoſition, that 
the number of ſeamen was too great to be main- 
tained in a time of profound peace; and that it 
had been declared in the ſpeech from the throne, 
that they were in a ſtate of tranquillity, and were 
by no means likely to be engaged in a war. It 
was alſo ſaid, that the miniſtry had not delivered 
an account of the manner in which the ſupplies 
granted laſt year had been expended, with reſpect 
to which circumſtance the houſe had no clue to 
direct their opinions. £167 

It was contended by adminiſtration, that there 
was an abſolute neceſſity for keeping the navy in 
a reſpectable ſituation; and they. ſaid, that our 


naval force in the Eaſt-Indies, was much more 


confiderable than had been uſual. - 


In reply, it was ſaid by the popular members, 
that the perſons employed in building ſhips for 


expence. They alſo obſerved, that the flow pay- 
ment of the naval bills, was execedingly oppref- 
five to thoſe who advanced money upon them; 
and that before any further ſupplies were voted, 
this abuſe ought to be redreſſed. However, the 
motion was carried by a conſiderable majority. 
An enquiry was now moved for reſpecting the 
cauſe of the high price of proviſions ; but though 
ſome regulations were made as to the price of 
bread, and ſome reſtrictions laid upon the bakers, 
nothing was effectually done to relieve ' the 
oor. 
From the report of a ſecret committee appoint- 
ed to enquire into the ſtate of the affairs of the 
Eaſt-India company, it appeared, that they were 


in a perplexed and very diſtreſſed ſituation. It 


was therefore propoſed, that ſuperviſors ſhould 
be ſent to India, to enquire how far the officers 
and ſervants of the company had abuſed the truſt 
repoſed in them, and to inveſt the ſuperviſors with 
power to redreſs all perſons who appeared to 
have been injured. The motion being carried, ſu- 
perviſors were appointed, and inveſted with full 


Powers to enquire into, and rectify all abuſes com- 


| 


mitted 


be diſcontinued; that the preſent diſtreſſed ſtate 


the royal navy, had added to them very extraor- 
dinary and unneceſſary decorations, at a very great 
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mitted by the officers and ſervants of the 
ny in the Eaſt-Indies. N 

A motion being made for an enquiry into the 
ſtate of the army, and to determine, in particu- 
lar, whether it was expedient to maintain ſuch a 
powerful military force in times of peace, as ſeem- 
ed to be intended for no other purpoſe than to im- 
poveriſh the nation, and to be ready to ſecond the 
meaſures of an arbitrary adminiſtration. The 
friends of the motion argued, that the national mi- 
litia would be at all times ſufficient to defend the 
kingdom from foreign invaſions: and as we were 
not engaged in a war with any continental power, 
a ſmall force only was required for the protection 
of our territories abroad. In reply, it was ob- 
ſerved by the miniſtry, that all the other Euro- 


612 


compa- 


pean powers maintained ſtanding armies, and 


therefore it was neceſſary, that the military force 
of Great · Britain ſhould be kept upon a reſpectable 
footing; for, if we were not prepared to repel 
a foe, we ſhould be conſtantly expoſed to the at- 
tacks of foreign powers, which might prove fatal 
fo the nation, particularly in caſe of a ſudden war. 


In the courſe of this year, a cauſe was tried in| 


the court of King's Bench, Mr. Townſend be- 


ing plaintiff, againſt the colle&or of the land-tax | 
for Middleſex, who had diſtrained in conſequence | 
of the plaintiff having refuſed to pay the aſſeſſ- 


ment of the land-tax. The council for the plain- 
tiff gave a detail of the ſeveral expulfions of Mr. 
Wilkes, and of his being declared incapable of 


fitting in the houſe of commons, contending, that 


as the county was not legally repreſented, Mr. 
Townſend was juſtifiable in refuſing to pay the 


tax. However, the jury found for the defendant. } 


5. The war between the Ruſſians and 
n 1773: the Turks was this year continued with 
various ſucceſs; but we decline to recite the par- 


ticulars, n6t only as they would exceed the limits | 


of our plan, but as they are little intereſting to an 
Engliſh reader. 


The age and pacific diſpoſition of the French 
king, combined to preſerve the public tranquillity 
in Europe ; though from ſome extraordinary na- 
val preparations made in the ports of France and 
Spain, both in the ocean and the Mediterranean, 
it was expected that a change in thoſe ſentiments 
might have taken place, owing partly to the con- 
duct of the Ruſhans in the Mediterranean, co- 
.operating with the affairs of Poland, and partly 
to the cloſe connexion between France and Swe- 
den. 
The jealouſy of the Britiſh court, ariſing from 
its alliance with Ruſſia, was excited by theſe pre- 
parations: and our miniſtry, anxious to preſerve 
the general tranquillity, remonſtrated with the 
courts of Paris and Madrid, and declared, that 
if their preſent naval preparations did not ceaſe, 
it would be neceſſary to ſend a fleet of obſervati- 
on into the Mediterranean, to fruſtrate any at- 
tempts that might be made upon the Rufſians; 
and the conſequence of theſe repreſentations was, 
that a war was prevented, which might otherwiſe 
have involved all Europe in its conſequences. 
The count de Artois, third grandſon to the 
French king, was married to the princeſs Thereſa, 
ſecond daughter to the king of Sardinia, a cir- 
cumſtance that, it was ſuppoſed, might yield ad- 
ditional tranquillity to Italy. 
The Spaniſh monarch appeared to have a diſ- 
poſition turned to war, and ſome bickerings, be- 
tween him and the ſtates of Barbary, ſerved only 


or ENGLAND. 
as a pretence for extraordinary militar 
tions, both by ſea and land, which were made 
throughout Spain. This diſpoſition for war 
ſeems, on all occaſions, to have ſhewn itſelf 
&« with reſpe& to England; and though 
c and extraordinary regulation, by which 
% ſhips of war were prevented from enteri 
« Spaniſh ports, ſeemed to include other 
«© and really affected Holland; it was e 
cc — at the former, 
cc by accident.” | 
At this period the attention of the king of 
Portugal was greatly engroſſed by the ſuppreſſion 
of religious houſes: but his moſt faithful majeſty 
Ukewife turned his attention to an affair that does 
honour to his humanity, as it will prevent the 
perpetuity of flayery in Portugal. A modern 
writer has told this ſtory in few, but comprehen- 
five, words, It appears to have been a received 
« opinion, that under the civil law, no woman 
who was herſelf a ſlave could be the mother of 
free children; in conſequence of which, {1a- 
very was not only entailed on the black de- 
ſcendants of the original negroes who came 
from Africa; but alſo on that mixed progeny 
which was the fruit of their illicit commerce 
with the Portugueſe themſelves; ſo that in 
proceſs of time, the black colour was frequent] 
worn out, and maſters were poſſeſſed of female 
ſlaves, under the appellation of negreſſes, who 
were much whiter than themſelves, or any 
part of their acknowledged families. To re- 
medy this cruel cuſtom or law, the king iſſued 
an edict, by which all thoſe who could prove 
that any of their mothers, for three generations, 
were free, were to be immediately diſcharged 
from their ſlavery, and thoſe who are not in 
ſuch eligible circumſtances, to continue during 
life in their preſent ſtate ; bur all the children 
that are henceforth born to be immediately 
counted free. It was alſo ordained, (which 
ſeems more ſurprizing) that theſe people, and 
their deſcendants, ſhall be capable of enjoy- 
ing honours, dignities, and employments.” _ 
This year the pope iſſued a bull for the final 
ſuppreſſion of the order of Jeſuits. The inſtru- 
| ment for the ſuppreffion of this ſociety, after a 
recapitulation of a vaſt number of reaſons for their 
diſſolution, forbids, under ſentence of excom- 
munication, the members of the ſociety to im- 
pugn, combat, or write or converſe concerning 
the ſuppreſſion, without the expreſs permiſſion of 
the pontiff. In conſequence of this bull, ten 
biſhops, attended by a detachment of ſoldiers, 
went to all the colleges and houſes belonging to 
the Jeſuits in Rome. All their effects, including 
even their proviſions, being taken poſſeſſion of, 
the Jeſuits delivered up their keys, the locks 
of their archives being ſealed, and were allowed 
eight days to find new places of reſidence, and 
quit the habit of the order. At the ſame time 
they made a formal reſignation of their ſchools, 
and all the functions of their miniſtry. Sentence 
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I] of excommunication was denounced againſt all 


who ſhould harbour or conceal any of the effects 
belonging to the Jeſuits. 
Father Ricci, the general of the order, was ap- 
pointed to a biſhopric, and ſuch of the Jeſuits 25 | 
had been already admitted into holy orders, were 
permitted either to become ſecular clergymen, ol 
to enter into other orders, having firſt ſerved the 


—— —— 
—— —n 


accuſtomed novitiate of that into which they 10 
: 7 0 


enſions were to be allowed out of their former 
poſſeſſions, and the biſhops, under whoſe juriſ- 
diction they were to remain, had a diſcretionary 
ower to admit ſuch of them as had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by literary acquirements and purity of 
doctrine, to preach and confeſs ; which privileges, 


however, they were not to exerciſe without being 


Erſt authorized by a written licence. Thoſe who 
had paſſed the laſt vows, or who through age or 
infirmities were unfit to enter into the world, were 
to be collected and placed in one or more of their 
ancient houſes or colleges, there to be maintained, 
under a prohibition from exerciſing any of the 
functions of their miniſtry. Such as were diſ- 
poſed to dedicate their time to the inſtruction of 
youth, were debarred from that employment, un- 
leſs they manifeſted a ſpirit wholly untainted with 
doctrines likely to occaſion dangerous controver- 


fies, The ſcholars and novices were returned to | 


their reſpective homes; thoſe who had taken the 


firſt vows were abſolved therefrom ; and all the 


ſtatutes, rules, cuſtoms, decrees and conſtitutions 
of the order, even though confirmed by oath, were 
totally reſcinded. 

The ſuppreſſion of this order removed all the 


ground of diſagreement between the houſe of Bour- 


bon and the court of Rome, who reinſtated the 


former in Avignon and the duchy of Benevento. 


Adminiſtration had carried every thing with ſuch 
irrefiſtible force in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
that the oppoſition ſeemed to be reduced to little 


more than a mere name; and could afford only a | 


weak and unavailing diſſent to meaſures, the com- 
pletion of which they had not power to obſtruct. 
No change had taken place in the miniſtry, which 
could either affect its internal ſtrength or outward 
conduct. The earl of Hillſborough, indeed, had 
reſigned his office of ſecretary of ſtate for the Ame- 
rican department, together with his ſeat at the 
head of the board of trade, both of which were 
given to the earl of Dartmouth. Lord Hillſbo- 
rough, however, did not quit his places in diſ- 
guſt; and immediately after his reſignation, he 
was promoted to an Engliſh earldom. But as thoſe 


| meaſures which had cauſed the greateſt diſcontents 


in the colonies, had originated during the admi- 
niſtration of lord Hillſborough, the change was 
by many conſidered as prophetic of a reconcilia- 
tion with America, This was the more readily 
believed, as lord Dartmouth had acted in con- 
junction with thoſe gentlemen who had repealed 
the ſtamp- act, and had fince joined in oppoſing 
every mode of American taxation. 
Lord Townſhend was ſucceeded in the govern- 
ment of Ireland by the earl of Harcourt ; and the 
former was appointed maſter-general of the ord- 
nance; in conſequence of the deceaſe of the earl 
of Albematle, general Conway was appointed to 
the government of the iſland of Jerſey ; and Sir 


Jeffery Amherſt, who ſucceeded him in the ord- 


» 


nance, was ſoon afterwards called to the privy- 
council, Lord Stormont was appointed ambaſla- 
dor extraordinary at the court of France, in the 


room of the earl of Harcourt ; and upon the death 


of the carl of Litchfield, lord Edgecumbe having 
got the band of gentlemen penſioners, Mr. Jen- 
kinſon was appointed a joint vice-treaſurer of Ire- 
land in his ſtead ; and Mr, Charles James Fox, 
lucceeded the latter as a lord of the Treaſury. 
The parliament meeting on the twenty-ſixth of 
November, it was obſerved in the ſpeech from the 
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to enter. To thoſe who became ſecular clerks, 


throne, that the commerce and revenues of | the 
nation, as well as the private rights and intereſts 


of a conſiderable number of individuals, were in- 


tereſted in the maintenance of the credit and proſ- 
perity of the Eaſt-India company. Hopes were 
expreſſed, that the war which had ſo long unhap- 
pily prevailed in a part of Europe, was drawing 
to a concluſion, It was faid, that as foreign 
powers had given the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their 
pacific diſpoſitions towards this country, every at- 
tention ſhould be paid to the preſervation of the 
public tranquillity, as far as would be confiſtent 
with the honour of the crown, and the intereſts 
of the people. His majeſty expreſſed great ſa- 
tis faction, that the continuance of peace had af- 
forded an opportunity of reducing the naval eſta- 
bliſhment ; but he obſerved, that a reſpectable 
naval force would be ever neceſſary for preſerving 
the reputation and power of theſe kingdoms; 
Strict ceconomy was promiſed with regard to the 
ſupplies; and it was ſtrongly recommended, that 
whatever human wiſdom could ſuggeſt, might be 
adopted for relieving thoſe calamities which the 
poor had long ſuſtained in conſequence of the dear- 
neſs of corn. 5 
The gentleman who moved for the addreſs, ex- 
patiated largely on the enormous tranſgreſſions 
of the Eaſt-India company, and repreſented their 


affairs as being in the moſt ruinous ſituation. 


The miniſter aſſerted in reply, that however cloſely 
prefled at preſent, and embarraſſed in money mat- 
ters, it appeared, from the cleareſt eſtimate 
that he was capable of making, that in point of 
internal ſtrength and vigour, the company had 
ſuffered no diminution. He then moved, that a 
committee of ſecrecy, conſiſting of thirteen per- 
ſons, to be choſen by ballot, ſhould be appointed 
to take the affairs of the Eaſt-India company into 
confideration. In ſupport of the motion it was 
urged, that it would be unfair and ungenerous 
to expoſe the affairs of the company, and their 
moſt ſecret and confidential tranſactions to the pub- 
lic; but that, if their circumſtances were laid 
open only to a few, it would follow, that no un- 
due advantage could be taken of ſuch informa- 


tion as they would neceſſarily acquire. Though 


the mode of a private enquiry, and the inveſtment 


of ſuch extenfive powers in the hands of fo ſmall 
a number of perſons, was ſtrongly oppoſed, the 


motion for the appointment of a committee of 
ſecrecy, paſſed without a diviſion, The commit- 
tee of ſecrecy being formed, the ſele& committee 
was revived ; and this laſt ſeemed to militate with 
the advantages expected to reſult from the ſecrecy 
of the other. | e 

The naval eſtabliſhment was the ſource of ve- 
hement debates this ſeſſion, as it had been in that 
preceding. A motion being made for employing 
twenty thouſand ſeamen in the ſervice of the en- 
ſuing year, it was oppoſed on the old ground, of 
that number being greater than neceſſary in time 
of peace; and a new objection was advanced, re- 
ſpecting the mode of voting the ſupply in the 
groſs, at the rate of a monthly allowance of four 
pounds per man, without any ſpecification of the 
particular ſervice to which the money was to be ap- 
plied. After both parties had diſplayed their ora- 
torical powers to ſingular advantage, the motion 
paſſed without a diviſion. 5 

A few days after its inſtitution, a report was 
made from the ſecret committee, ſtating, that 


though the company were much diſtreſſed in mo- 


ney 
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ney. matters, they -were preparing to ſend out an 
_ extenfive commiſſion. of ſuperviſion to India, 


which would fill augment that diſtreſs ; and that 


it was the opinion of the committee, that a bill 
ſhould be brought in to reſtrain them for a limited 
time, from ſending out any ſuch commiſſion of 
ſuperviſion. Upon a divifion, the queſtion for 
bringing in the bill was carried by a majority of 
one hundred and fourteen votes to forty-three. 

Upon the third reading of the bill, counſel was 
heard in behalf of the company, and an elaborate 
and warm debate enſued. Upon a divifion, the 


bill was carried by a majority of one hundred and 


fifty to only eighteen. _ 4 | 
On the following day, the reſtraining bill was 


preſented to the houſe of lords, where it was paſſed | 


in the courſe of the following week, by a majo- 


rity. of twenty-fix to fix peers. However, it was 


followed by a proteſt remarkably pointed and 
ſevere... | ; 


The iſland of St. Vincent being ceded to Great- 


Britain by the late treaty, of peace with France, 
inſtructions were iſſued by the lords of the Trea- 
ſury for the ſurvey and diſpoſal of the lands pol- 
ſeſſed by the Caribbs, Who were to be allowed a 
certain ſum per acre for the cleared and cultivated 
parts, and to have other lands allotted in return, 
ſufficient for their ſupport, in a different part of 
the iſland. This meaſure they conceived to be a 
prelude to a defign formed for their utter extir- 
mination, or for reducin 
very.; and, they 45 44, refuſed to part with 
their lands, or -admit of any exchange. Here- 
upon, an officer and forty men were ſent to protect 
the perſons appointed to make the ſuryey ; but 
theſe troops were ſo effectually ſurrounded by a 
ſtrong body of well-armed Caribbs, that all com- 
munication with their own people was entirely 
cut off. By the prudence of the officer, however, 


both parties were reſtrained from proceeding to 0 


extremities. In the mean time, the ſurveyors 
were ſo terrified, that they declined a further pro- 
ſecution of their work, and therefore they were 
permitted to retire in ſafety ; but their huts were 
demoliſhed, and the 'roads they had cut in that 
part of the iſland inhabited by the Caribbs, were 
in a great meaſure broke up. It was now agreed, 
that nothing farther ſhould be done, till the ſtate 
of affairs was laid before the king and council, 
and their final reſolution known. | 
Orders were ſent from England, that two regi- 
ments ſhould go from North America, to join 
about an equal number that were either already at 
St. Vincent's, or that could be ſpared from the 
neighbouring iſlands, for that ſervice ; and theſe 
troops, with the aſſiſtance of his majeſty's ſhips 
upon that ſtation, were to reduce the Caribbs to 
a due ſubmiſſion to government; or, if that ſhould 
be impracticable, to remove them from the iſland 
to ſuch place as ſhould be thought moſt proper 
for their reception; the ſtricteſt orders were at the 
ſame time given, that they ſhould be plentifully 
provided with proviſions and neceſſaries. 
Notwithſtanding their natural courage, their 
dexterity in the uſe of fire-arms, and the great 
ſtrength of their faſtneſſes, the Caribbs carried on 
the war under many and great diſadvantages. 
Their quarters becoming every day more con- 
tracted, they were cut off from their great ſource 
of ſubſiſtence by aſking, and their bod: 
was greatly, impaired by . watching and fatigue. 
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and fidelity to his majeſty. 


1 


ly ſtrength 


or ENGLAND: 


and without a reinforcement, the reduction of the 
enemy appeared to be impracticable. Theſe "os 
tual ſufferings, at length, broughr on a treaty be. 
| tween the Caribbs and major-general Palrym on 
By this treaty, the original object of the war 5 
tranſportation of the Caribbs to Africa, was wholly 
abandoned; and thoſe people ceded a gonſiderabſe 
tract of land to the crown, and ſwore allepiance 


| 


A petition from the captains of the navy bein 
| preſented to the houſe. of commons, Praying for 
a ſmall addition to their half-pay, it was oppoſed 
| by the miniſter, who acknowledged the great me- 
rit of the petitioners, but obſerved, that the ſtate 
of the public finances would not admit of any 
increaſe of expence. In reply, it was ſaid, to be 
| truly laughable, that after a peace of ten years, the 
finances of a great and opulent nation were repre- 
ſented to be in ſo wretched a ſtate, as not to he 
capable of affording fo ſmall a pittance as fix thou. 
ſand pounds per annum, for the relief of perſons 
to whom her power and glory were ſo much in- 
debted; while the king of France, whoſe finances 
were repreſented to be in the moſt ruinous con- 
dition, had ſettled a proviſion upon his naval cap- 
tains, amounting to nearly double the half-pay of 
thoſe of England, Upon a diviſion, the petition 
was carried by a majority of one hundred and fifty- 
| four, to one hundred and forty-five. A commit- 


x | tee was appointed to examine the matter of the 
them to a ſtate of ſla- | 


petition, and to make a report, in conſequence 
of which, after ſome additions propoſed in the 
committee, which, however, were rejected by the 
houſe, the original requeſt was agreed to; and an 
addreſs was preſented to the throne, for an addi- 
tion of two ſhillings a day to the half-pay of the 
naval captains. | 7955 = 
Notwithſtanding the fate of the Diſſenters bil! 
laſt year in the houſe of peers, another, upon 
ſimilar principles, but with ſome additions, was 
this ſeſſion brought into the houſe of commons. 
This bill, like that of the preceding year, was 
carried through the one houſe, but rejected by 
the other. 
A motion was made for a committee of the 
whole houſe, to confider of the ſubſcription to 
the thirty-nine articles of the church of England, 


* 


{or any other teſts now required of perſons in the 


univerſities. This motion, after a warm debate, 
was rejected by a great majority. 

A petition was preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons from the Eaſt-India company, ſtating, that 
the company finding themſelves under the neceſ- 
ſity of applying to parliament for relief, they 
hoped to be deemed worthy of receiving it, upon 
the terms ſpecified in their ſeveral propoſitions. 
The principal of theſe were, a requiſition for a 
loan of one million five hundred thouſand pounds, 
for four years, at four per cent. intereſt, with li- 
berty of repaying the ſame as ſoon as the company 
ſhould be able, in payments of not leſs than three 
hundred thouſand pounds ; and that the company 
ſhould not take a dividend of more than fix per 
cent. until the loan ſhould be reduced to ſeven 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. After the 
attention of the houſe had been almoſt wholly en- 
55 ed for two months on the affairs of the Eaſt- 

ndia company, reſolutions to the following ef- 
fect were moved for by the miniſter, and mad 
the foundation of a bill : “ For eſtabliſhing cer. 
&, tain regulations for the better management of 


Our troops allo ſuffered infinitely in this ſervice; 


ee the affal 


& of 
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of the Eaſt- India company, as well 
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« in India as in Europe.” 1ſt, That the court | 
of directors ſhould in future be elected for four 
years, fix members annually, but none to hold 
their ſeats longer than four years. 2dly; That no 
erſon ſhould vote at the ele&ion of directors, | 
who had not poſſeſſed their ſtock twelve months, 
zdly, That the ſtock of qualification ſhould, in- 
ſtead of five hundred, be a thouſand pounds. 
athly, That the mayor's court of Calcutta ſhould, 
for the future, be confined to ſmall mercantile 
cauſes, to which only its juriſdiction extended 
before the territorial acquifition. 5gthly, That in 
lieu of this court, thus taken away, a new one be | 
eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of a chief juſtice and three 
puiſne judges. 6thly, That theſe judges be ap- 
pointed by the crown. 7thly, That a ſuperiority 
be given to the prefidency of Bengal, over the 
other prefidencies in India. | 

The bill founded upon the above reſolutions was 
vigorouſly combated in every ſtage of its pro- 
greſs; but it was at length carried by a majority 
of one hundred and thirty-one, to only twenty- 
one. It did not meet with a much leſs warm re- 
ception in the houſe of lords, than the ordeal it 
had undergone in that of the commons ; but it 
was carried by ſeventy-four againſt ſeventeen. 
However, it was productive of a proteſt ſigned by 
thirteen lords, t jo 

During the pendency of the above bill, many 
ſevere ſtrictures were paſſed in ſome of the reports 
of the committees, upon the conduct of many of 
the gentlemen concerned in thoſe affairs, to which 
all the paſt misfortunes, and preſent diſtreſſes of 
the company, were principally attributed. A di- 
rect enquiry being reſolved on, a report was made 
by the chairman of the ſelect committee, contain- 
ing accufations of the blackeſt dye, of rapacity, 
treachery and cruelty, againſt thoſe who had been 
principally inſtrumental in the depoſal and death 
of Serajah Dowlah, and figned a fictitious treaty 
with one of his agents ; the eſtabliſhment of Meer 
Jaffier, the terms obtained from him on that oc- 
caſion, and the other capital circumſtances which 
led to, or attended, the celebrated revolution of 
1756; thereby comprehending lord Clive, and 
the other chief actors in thoſe tranſactions. 

The following reſolutions were propoſed and 
agreed to: That all acquifitions made under the 
influence of a military force, or by treaty with fo- 
reign princes, do of right belong to the crown ; 
that to appropriate acquiſitions ſo made, to the 
private emolument of perſons entruſted with any 
civil or military power of ſtate, is illegal; that 
very great ſums of money, and other valuable 
property, have been acquired in Bengal, from 
Princes and others of that country, by perſons 
_ entruſted with the military and civil powers of 
the ſtate, by means of ſuch powers; which ſums 
of money and valuable property, have been ap- 
Propriated to the uſe of ſuch perſons. : 

The nobleman accuſed, gave a general account 
ol his conduct, the ſeveral parts of which he vin- 
dicated with great ability; and he explained the 
critical 'neceſfiry that prevailed in certain fitua- 
tions, where the Engliſh power and fortune in' 
Alis, depended ſolely upon rapid, well-timed, and 
extraordinary meaſures. VALLE e =o, 17 
A motion was made to the following effect: 
That lord Clive, about the time of depoſing Se- 
_ Tajah Dowlah, and the eſtabliſhing of Jaffier, did 

obtain and poſſeſs himſelf of ſeveral ſums, under. 
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ſums were of the value of two hundred and thirty- 
tour thouſand. pounds ſterling. |, The following 
words were originally a part of the motion; but 
after long debate, they were rejected, viz: © To the 
* diſhonour and detriment of the ſtate.” On this 
point the grand ſtruggle was made. The miniſter 
declared in favour of the words of cenſure on lord 
Clive, and divided in the minority. The attor- 
ney-general took a principal part in the attack 
and the. ſolicitor-general managed his lordſhip's 
defence. The courtiers were divided, The moſt 
conſiderable part of the oppoſition ſupported lord 
Clive, though, he had joined adminiſtration, .and 


acted with them in their proceedings againſt the 


company. This motion being negatived, a reſo- 
lution was propoſed; and rejected, that lord Clive 
had abuſed the power with which he was entruſt- 
ed, to the evil example of the ſervants of the pub- 
lic. After this, at near four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, a motion was made, that lord Clive had ren- 
dered great and meritorious ſervices to this coun- 
try. This was carried; and thus the enquiry ter- 
minated. RY 1 e. 
While the Eaſt- India regulation-bill was under 
diſcuſſion in the houſe of lords, and that for eſta- 
bliſhing the loan in the houſe of commons, a pe- 
tition was preſented to the latter from the compa- 
ny, refuſing to accept of the loan upon the condi- 
tions with which it was intended to be clogged. 
This petition was diſregarded by the miniſtry; 
and it was determined to fave the company from 
ruin in her own deſpight, and to force the bene- 


| volence upon her againſt her will. 


This ſeſſion was concluded on the firſt of July, 
when in the ſpeech from the throne, much ſatiſ- 
faction was expreſſed on account of the zeal and 
perſeverance with which the public buſineſs had 
been conducted. The continuance of the war be- 
tween the Turks and Ruſſians was regretted; a 
triendſhip with both was acknowledged, but no 
engagements to either power. It was hoped, 
from the pacific diſpoſition of other powers, that 
the calamities of war would not extend to other 
parts of Europe; and much pleaſure was expreſſed, 
that they had been able to make ſome progreſs 
towards the reduction of the national debt: 

About five o'clock in the morning of the twen- 
ty-ſeventh of January, her majeſty was taken in 
labour, when the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the lord chancellor, with other officers of ſtate, 
were ſent for; but, before their arrival, the queen 
was ſafely delivered af a prince, about ten mi- 
nutes before fix; In the evening of the twenty- 
fifth of February, the ceremony of baptizing the 
young prince was performed in the great council 
chamber by his grace the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
His royal highneſs was named Auguſtus Frederic. 
The ſponſors were, his ſerene highneſs the duke 
of Saxe-Gotha, repreſented by the earl of Hert- 
ford, lord chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold ; 
his ſerene highneſs prince George of Mecklen- 
burgh-Strelitz, repreſented by the earl of Briſtol, 
groom of the ſtole; and her ſerene highneſs 
princeſs Louiſa of Heſſe-Caſſel, repreſented by 
viſcounteſs Weymouth, lady of her majeſty's bed- 
chamber. V . 

On the twenty-fixth of March, an humble ad- 
dreſs, petition, and remonſtrance from the city, 
was preſented to his majeſty, complaining of the 
undue return for Middleſex, the expulſion of 


| Mr. Wilkes, and other grievances; and it con- 


the denomination of private donation z which 


cluded with ſupplicating his majeſty to diſſolve 


the 
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the parliament, and remove thoſe evil counſellors, 
who had adviſed meaſures ſo generally odious to 
the nation, His majeſty was pleaſed to return the 
following anſwer : | 

c J have the ſatisfaction to think, that my 
ec people do not doubt of my readineſs to attend | 
ce to their complaints, or of my ardent defire to 
& promote their happineſs; which I cannot more 
& effectually do, than by reſiſting every attempt 
_ & to ſow groundleſs jealouſies among them. Your 
< petition is ſo void of foundation, and is beſides 
& conceived in ſuch diſrepectful terms, that 1 
% am convinced, you do not ſeriouſly imagine it 
& can be complied with.“ 

The late grand vizir died a victim to grief and 
indignation, at the conduct of his degenerate ſol- 
diers, after having ſigned a peace very inadequate 
to the power and glory of the Ottoman arms. The 
gue ſeignior Muſtapha the Third, died at Con- 


antinople in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and | 


the - ſeventeenth of his reign, the latter part of 
which had been remarkably unfortunate ; and-his 
ſon, ſultan Selim, being roo young to hold the 
reins of government, the emperor appointed his 

brother Abdulhamet te ſucceed him, with an 
earneſt recommendation to be careful of the young 
prince, 
The new prince having taken the neceſſary ſteps 
for the preſervation of public order, the war was, 
continued : ſeveral battles were fought, but with 
ſo much diſadvantage to the Turks, that they at 
length propoſed a ceſſation of hoſtilities, and af: 
terwards confirmed a peace, the articles of which 
were fulfilled with great good faith on both ſides. 


On occafion of this peace, the utmoſt feſtivity || 


prevailed at Peterſburgh. The empreſs ordered, 
that eight days ſhould be devoted to public feaſts 


and rejoicing ; rewards were diſtributed to the |] 


meritorious ; and © that even the wretched might 
& partake of the public joy, the doors of the pri- 
«ſons were ſet open to all who were not charged 
with high treaſon. Even thoſe miſerable out- 
caſts of mankind, who languiſhed unknown 
and unpitied in the frozen wilds of Siberia, were 
thought of in this ſeaſon of benevolence ; and 
an order was iſſued, that all thoſe who ſince the 
year 1746, had been condemned to that natu- 
ral priſon, (which, like the other world, ad- 
mits of no eſcape) ſhould be releaſed.” 
By the iſſue of this war, the Ruſſians reached 
the higheſt pinnacle of glory, while the Turks 


ſunk into the loweſt ſtate of humiliation and diſ- 


grace; yet it is the wiſh of 


good politicians, 


that the war may never be renewed ; but that each | 


party may find its intereſt in making new con- 
nexions among its neighbours, and forgetting its 
former animoſities. | 


In the mean time, the rebellion of Pugatſchaff || 


was of longer continuance than might have been 
expected, conſidering the numerous defeats which 
his party received, and that one hundred thouſand ' 
rubles, with the decorations of all the Ruſſian orders 
of knighthood, was offered to any perſon whoſhould 
ſecure him, whether alive or dead. Great as this 
temptation appears, he was never betrayed, though 


- obliged, at times, to entruſt himſelf with many | 


thouſand perſons, whom politer nations call rude 
and barbarous. At length, he was finally defeat- 
ed, and after having been obliged to kill his horſe 
for ſubſiſtence, ſome Coflack priſoners, to ſave 
their own lives, diſcovered the place of his retreat; 


| 


and delivering him to count Panin, he was car- 
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| pire, on which he reſted his whole defence, 


| * of thoſe who ſet him on:“ 


{| was at length adjuſted by negociation. A diſpute 


— 0 


himſelf. 
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ried in an iron cage to Moſcow, where the ut 
moſt care was taken that he ſhould not deſtroy 
For ſome days be refuſed all ſuſtenance 
but at length his keepers found means to com 1 
him to eat. In his examinations at Moſcow 1 
is ſaid, either to have counterfeited madneſs. 0. 
to have been indeed a wretched, enthuſiaſt, 1 
he ſtill perſevered in his pretenſions to the 3 


On this occafion, the empreſs wrote a letter to 
the French king, in which, ſpeaking of Pugatſ- 
chaff, ſhe ſays, „I ſhall keep his depoſitions ſe. 
6 cret, that they may not aggravate the difgrace 

a plain intimation 
that he was only uſed as an inſtrument in the re. 
bellion. The inſurgents in all parts now returned 
to their duty, and as their provinces had been al. 
ready deſolated, but few victims were made to the 
rigour of the law. | 

In the mean time, the Auſtrians and Pruſſians 
made continual encroachments on the remaining 
territories of Poland : ſeveral engagements were 
entered into between the. Pruſhans and Poles; but 
at length, the permanent council, with the ſy(. 
tem of future government, and all matters rela- 
tive to the king, the revenues, and the military, 
were finally concluded on by the delegation, 
though the affair of the limits ſtill remained un- 
ſettled. * No material alteration (ſays a cele- 
% brated writer) are made in the affairs of Dant- 
% zZick. The city is mouldering to ruin, and the 
5 diſtreſſes of the inhabitants are heightened by 
the uncertainty of their extent and termination. 
New canals are made, and new Channels of 
trade opened. Clogged by every poſſible dif- 
couragement and difficulty in its ancient courſe, 
it will naturally fly to the new for refuge. The 
rich will, before it is too late, abandon their 
old ſeats; and the multitude, worn down by 
exaction and oppreſſion, and every day thinned 
by the recruiting officers, who ſurround them 
like vultures, dwindle to nothing.“ | 
During this ſummer, ſix hundred of the Auſ- 
trian and Imperial troops, with general Whelau 
at their head, marched into Venetian Dalmatia, 
took poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns and diſtricts, and 
compelled the inhabitants to take oaths of fide. 
lity to their Imperial majefties ; but the difference 
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aroſe, likewiſe, between the court of Vienna and 
the regency of Hanover, reſpecting the impoſts 
in the electoral dominions; but the meaſure was 
adjuſted for the preſent. 
In the mean time, the attention of the king of 
Pruſſia was principally engroſſed by his new do- 
minions, which he endeavoured to turn to the 
greateſt poſſible advantage; for which purpole be 
made canals, formed trading companies, and, 
among other eſtabliſhments, appointed good ſchool- 
maſters, with proper ſtipends, in the principal 
villages, that the peaſants may not be at any ex- 
pence for the education of their children. 
The king of Sweden paid the greateſt attention 
to military affairs; formed a powerful army, eſta- 
bliſhed a reſpectable marine, and was very atten- 
tive to commerce, and to the internal improve- 
ment of his country, to prevent an emigration, 
from which, ſeveral ancient laws were renewed 
and enforced, On the ſeventh of July, the duke 
of Sudermania, next brother to the king, as 
married to the princeſs Charlotte of Holſtein Eutin, 


— — 
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daughter of the prince biſhop of Lubeck. 


In Denmark a project was formed for joining 
the Baltic with the German Ocean, by a cut acroſs 
the peninſula, which is compoſed of the duchies 
of Holſtein and Sleſwic; but this great deſign was 
laid aſide for the preſent . On the twenty-firſt 
of October, prince Frederic of Denmark, brother 
to the king, was married at Copenhagen, to the 
princeſs Sophia Frederica, niece to the reigning 
duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin. 
On the tenth of May died of the ſmall-pox, the 
French king Lewis XV. in the ſixty- fourth year 
of his age, after a reign of near fifty- nine years 4. 
The diforder of which the king died, occaſioned 
Lewis XVI. his grandſon and ſucceſſor, to be 
inoculated, with his two brothers, and the coun- 
teſs d'Artois, wife of the younger; and they all 
paſſed through the diſorder in ſafety. Several 
changes now took place in the French miniſtry. 
The dukes of Orleans and Chartres fell into diſ- 
grace; but were ſoon recalled to court, as was the 
duke de Maurepas, who had been baniſhed twen- 
ty-three years; but he was now appointed one of 
the privy-council. 2 Ob 
The young king left nothing untried to conci- 
liate the affections of his ſubje&s, among which 
that of lowering the price of bread was none of 
the leaſt. The ancient parliament of Paris was 
reſtored, but under many reſtrictions. -. | 


During the preſent year, the iſland of Corſica | 
afforded a dreadful ſcene of cruelty and carnage, | 
The natives experienced every degree of punith- | 


ment that tyranny is capable of inflicting. Racks, 


thoſe connexions that are dear to mankind, with | 


erpetual ſlavery in the French Weſt-India iſlands. | 
Theſe cruelties, founded on oppreſſion and injul- | 


tice, bave much difgraced the character of the 
French as a civilized and humane nation. 


In this year a war, for which no good cauſe | 


could be aſſigned, broke out between Spain and 
the emperor of Morocco; in confequence of which, 
the Moors beſieged two of the Spaniſh ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Africa, but without ſucceſs. _ 
This year is diſtinguiſhed, by the king of Spain's 
ſtripping the inquiſition of moſt of thoſe powers 
which rendered it odious and terrible. Its juriſ- 
diction and priſons are taken away, and it will for 
the future, be little more than a college of en- 
quiry into religious matters. „ 
Pope Francis Laurentius Ganganelli, died on 
the twenty-firſt of September. He is ſaid to have 
been a man of a moderate character, neither very 
eminent for very extraordinary virtues or abilities, 
nor degraded by weakneſs or vices. It was ſaid, 
that he had been poiſoned; but nothing like a 
proof of this aroſe, though his proceedings 
againſt the Jeſuits afforded colour for ſuch a report. 
he commerce between Great-Britain and Por- 
tugal greatly decayed during this year; but that 
with Ruſſia ſeemed to increaſe with the greatneſs 
and civilization of that empire... ee... 
No material changes in the ſtate of parties! at 


nome took place this year; but the embers of 
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* Hiſtorians have obſerved, that few of thoſe projects 


which were intended in any great degree to counteract the 
operations, of to change the original deſigns of nature, have 
en crowned with ſucceſs. ES eb RIES ” 
T This prince; and his father Lewis XIV. reigned one 
hundred and thirty-one years, during which. time there were 
ane monarchs on the throne of En A | OS 
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diſcontent and diſcord, which had been kept alive 
in America, were now blown into a flame. The 
paltry duty of three-pence per pound on tea, which, 


other articles in the ſame bill for the purpoſe of 
raiſing a revenue had been repealed, now became 
a principal object of diſpute between Great-Bri- 
tain and her colonies: the diſcontents and diſor- 
ders in America continued to prevail, and even 
thoſe colonies which depended moſt on the mother 
country, for the conſumption of their produc- 
tions, entered into ſimilar aſſociations with the 
others; and reſolutions were every where talked of 
for diſcouraging foreign articles, and conſuming 
their home products: ſtill, however, the trade 
to the colonies revived, and even flouriſned: ſeve- 
ral colonies had ſtrictly prohibited the importation 
of tea; yet it was imported, and the duties were 
paid, though apparently in a cautious manner. 
In the interim, the governors of moſt of the co+ 
lonies were in a ſtate of warfare with the people; 
aſſemblies were repeatedly called, and ſuddenly 
diſſolved; and even while they ſat, their time was 
employed in repeating grievances, and framing 
remonſtrances. The general diſcontent was in- 
creaſed: by the governors and judges being paid 
by the crown, which rendered them dependent 


| 


people. } as © 0k Fn | EOTTILEOD 74. SJOL! 
_ His majeſty's armed ſchooner. the Gaſpee, be- 
ing ſtationed, at Providence in Rhode-Iſland, to 


prevent ſmuggling, near two hundred of the peo- 
gallies, tranſportation from their country, and all | 


ple boarded her at midnight, on the tenth of June, 
and after wounding the commander, and oblige 
ing him and his crew to. go on ſhore, burnt the 
ſchooner ; and though five hundred pounds were 
offered for diſcovering any of the parties concern- 
ed, not any diſcovery. was made, 

Soon after this it appeared, that the governor 


| and deputy-governor of Maſſacuſet's-bay, had 


written letters to perſons in office in England, ex- 
hibiting a very unfavourable picture of the diſpo- 
fition of the people of that province; and recom- 
mending coercive meaſures, and a material change 
in the ſyſtem of government, in order to. ſecure 


| obedience. By ſome means theſe letters fell into 


the hands of the agent for the colony of Maſſa- 
chuſet's-bay 4, who tranſmitted them to the aſ- 
ſembly of that province. The indignation ex- 
cited on this occaſion, is not to be deſcribed: 


6“ repreſentatives, the letters were preſented to the 


6 repreſentatives, that the perſons who were to 
% ſhew them, ſhould not by any means ſuffer 
« them, even for a moment, out of their own 
* immediate hands. This affront to the gover- 
ce nor was adopted by the council; and, upon his 
66 requiring to examine the letters, they refuſed 
6e to deliver them, but ſent a committee to open 


them in his preſenęe; and to this he was obliged 


ce to ſubmit, as well as to the mortification of ac: 
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$ The hand of Providence ſeems evident in this affair: 


The governor ſent his letters to perſons in power and offi 

in England: by the death of a perſon iti whoſe poſſeſſion, 
they happened to be, they fell into the hands of Df. Frank= 
lin; and perhaps future times will ſay, that they tended! 
as much as ſuch a circumſtance could. tend, to the emancir 


Doctor Franklin, then in London e, Ne, 
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had been left behind fingly in 1970, when the 


thereon, and conſequently independent of the 


« After ſeveral violent reſolutions in the houſe of 


% council, under the ſtricteſt injunction from the 
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The houſe of aſſembly now paſſed a petition | 


and remonſtrance to the king, by a majority of 
eighty-two to twelve; in which they charged the 
governor and lieutenant-governor, with being be- 
trayers of their truſts; and of the people they go- 


verned; of giving private, partial, and falſe in- 


formation ; declared them enemies to the colony, 
and prayed for juſtice againſt them; and for their 
ſpeedy removal from their places. 

Foreigners ſtill carrying low-priced teas to Ame- 
rica, it was thought that the Engliſh Eaſt-India 
company ſuffered by the diſpute with the colo- 
nies; wherefore, in the laſt ſeſſions, an act had 
been paſſed, to enable the company to export 
their tea to any place free of duty. "BY 


ed for the different colonies, by whom it was con- 
fidered; as a plan to circumvent them into a com- 
pliance with the revenue law, and thereby open a 
door to an unlimited taxation. The teas were 
conſigned to the friends of adminiſtration, who 
were therefore the moſt obnoxious people in Ame- 

rica: at Boſton, in particular, they were of the 
families and neareſt connexions of the gentlemen 
whoſe letters we have mentioned: the people 
were, therefore, doubly irritated, when they ſaw 
a monopoly formed in favour of thoſe perſons 


whom they already deteſted, and that for the pur- | 


poſe of confirming an odious tax. One ſpirit 
ſeemed to actuate all the colonies, and it was uni- 
verſally reſolved to prevent the landing of teas, 


even before they had conſulted each other on the 
ſubject. The Eaſt-India company, likewiſe, be- 
came extremely obnoxious to the coloniſts, as they 


conſidered them as inſtruments to give efficacy to 
a deteſted lav. 18 

When the expected arrival of the tea- ſnips drew 
nigh, the people aſſembled in large numbers, and 


compelled the conſignees not to act in that capa- 
city : they likewiſe appointed committees in many 


places, to inſpect the books of merchants, to pu- 
niſh thoſe whom they conſidered as contumacious, 


to aſſemble t 
| ceflary. 2 * | e 

In theſe aſſemblies many reſolutions were paſſ- 
ed, very degrading to the authority of the Britiſh 
legiſlature: inflammatory hand-bills were repeat- 
_ edly publiſhed, and the writers of pamphlets and 
newſpapers combined to excite the flame. Even 
at Philadelphia, a place remarkable. for the tem- 
perate manners of its inhabitants, printed papers 
were diſperſed, warning the pilots on the river 
Delaware, not to conduct the tea-ſhips into their 
harbour, but to employ their knowledge of the 
river, ſo as to ward off ſuch a danger from their 
country. At New-York, a publication declared 
thoſe ſhips to be loaden with fetters forged for 
them in England, and denounced vengeanee 
againſt all perſons who ſhould contribute to the 
introduction of thoſe chains; and all the colonies 
ſeemed to be of one opinion, reſpecting this im- 
portant e. ß aft 


was at Boſton, which town had been long obnoxi- 
ous" to goveroment. Upon the arrival of three 
ſhips laden with tea in that port, the captains were 
compelled into à declaration, that, with permiſ- 
fion of the confi 3, the board of cuſtoms, and 
the fort of Caſtle William, they would return 
with their cargoes to England; but the Config- 
neen refuſed to abſolve them from their obligations 


[| cargoes of tea into the water; without doing a 


ay * 


| ig the captains or crews. It is remarkable, that on 
In conſequence hereof; ſeveral ſhips were freight- | 
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to deliver their cargoes ; the cuſtomchouſe would 
— grant a 3 their return, nor would 
the governor grant them a paſſport f. ring 
the . of Cale William. Fr Ky ng 

The ſhips lying ſo near the ſhore, it was an. 
prehended that 4 2 teas might be landed by "A 
grees, and thereby the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing x 
monopoly, and raiſing a revenue be accompliſh. 
ed. To prevent theſe conſequences, a number of 
armed men, under the diſguiſe of Mohawk In- 
dians, boarded the ſhips on the eighteenth of De: 
cember, and in a few hours diſcharged their whole 


other damage, or offering any perſonal 8 


this occaſion, the government, civil power, gar- 


|rifon of Fort William, and the armed ſhips in 


the harbour, were totally inactive. 

Some ſmaller quantities of tea, were afterwards 
thrown into the ſea at Boſton and other places 1 
but, in general, the commiſſioners for the ſale of 
that commodity, deeming it prudent to relinquiſh 
their employment, and no other perſons daring 
to receive the cargoes conſigned to them, the ba 
ters of the ſhips, apprized of the determined re- 
ſolution of the people, complied with the terms 
preſcribed, of returning to England without em- 
barraſſing themſelves by an entry at the cuſtom- 
houſe. Though tea was landed at New-York, 
under the cannon of a man of war, the govern- 


ment were under the neceſſity of conſenting to its 
{ being locked up. 8 


On account of the full particulars 


of the tumults in America not being A. P. 1774. 


received, the meeting of parliament was poſtponed 
till after Chriſtmas. On the thirteenth of Janu- 


ary, his majeſty opened the ſeffion with a ſpeech, 


| wherein, after adverting to the continuance of the 


war on the continent, and to the pacific diſpoſi- 
tions of the other powers, he gave aſſurances, 
that every proper meaſure ſhould be adopted for 


| | the reſtoration and eſtabliſhment of the general 
by declaring them enemies to their country ; and | 


he people when they thought it ne- 


tranquillity. The ſtate of the gold coin was par- 
ticularly recommended to the attention of the 
houſe. It was obſerved, that the degree of di- 
minution which the gold coin had ſuffered, and 
the rapid progreſs which the miſchief was daily 
making, were truly alarming. Though the evil 
had been in a great meaſure checked by the regu- 
lations made laſt year, it was hoped, they would 
not conſider their duty diſcharged, till they had 
uſed their beſt endeavours for putting the gold 
coin upon ſuch a footing, as to remove the pre- 
ſent grievance, and render the credit and com- 
merce of the kingdom ſecure from being again ex- 
poſed to the like danger. The uſual declarations 
were renewed, of a hearty concurrence in every 
meaſure, tending to promote the happineſs and 
proſperity of the people; but the moſt profound 
filence was obſerved, with reſpect to the ſituation 
of affairs in the colonies. —— 


By an act of the preceding ſeſſion, the loſs on 


; 3 the diminiſhed gold was ſuſtained by the imme: 
The firſt ſcene of open violence and outrage || diate poſſeſſors, and thereby principally affected 
the bankers and other great money-holders; 


| though,” it muſt be added, a ſevere inconvenience 


reſulted to the public in general. It was ſaid, that 
the bankers, who held money for others, had fe- 


ceived it at its nominal value, upon the public 
faith, and under ſanction of government; and 


that it was oppreſſive and unjuſt, that a particular 


body of men thus circumſtanced, ſhould be obliged 
| 0 
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to make good to the public, the immenſe loſs 
ſuſtained; not more through the iniquity of thoſe 
who had diminiſhed the gold, than through the 
remifſneſs of government in not enforcing the 

8. | | 855 5 
1 was aſſerted by the miniſter, that the loſs 
pad fallen where it could beſt be borne, upon thoſe 
who had been gainers by the circumſtances that 
had occafioned it; that it was, in fact, a tax up- 
on property; but upon that ſort of property, which 
was exempt from many others. If a general tax 
had been laid to make good the deficiency, it 
would have been a very heavy charge to the pub- 
lie, and have opened a door for very groſs impoſi- 
tions, fimilar to thoſe which happened in the reign 
of king William; when, upon calling in the filver 
coin, the nation was put to the expence of two 
millions and a half. | 

The high peace eſtabliſhment of the navy, and 
the vaſt increaſe of expence in every branch of 
that department, were again made the ſubjects of 
parliamentary diſcuſſion: Twenty thouſand ſea- 


men were again moved for, and the cauſes for | 


this large number, which had been advanced in 
the two preceding ſeſſions, were now repeated; 
and after a warm debate, the motion was carried 
without a diviſion. 5 

On the fifteenth, the motion, which was now be- 
come annual, for ſhortening the duration of par- 
lament, was made by Mr. Sawbridge ; but it 
was rejected without any debate, the numbers on 
a divifion being two hundred and twenty-one 
againſt ninety-four. The ſame day, Sir George 
Saville made his annual motion relative to the 


Middleſex election, and requeſted leave to bring | 


in a bill for more effectually ſecuring the rights 
of the electors of Great-Britain, Upon a diviſion 
of a very full houſe, the queſtion was rejected by 
a majority of two hundred and fix, againſt one 
hundred and forty-ſeven. 

On the twenty-fifth of February, a motion was 
made for rendering perpetual, Mr. Grenville's bill 
for the trial of controverted elections, and a ve- 
hement and intereſting debate enſued. The mo- 
tion, however, was carried, there appearing upon 
a diviſion, two hundred and fifty in favour of the 
queſtion, and one hundred and twenty-two who 
oppoſed it, This bill was carried through both 
houſes with great eaſe, and received the royal 
aſſent, | | ht 
Diſpatches being received by government, men- 

tioning the outrages committed on board the tea- 

ſhips at Boſton, a meſſage from his majeſty was 
ſent to both houſes, wherein he informed them, 
that in conſequence of the unwarrantable prac- 
tices in North America, and particularly the out- 
rages committed at the port and town of Boſton, 
it was judged proper to lay the whole particulars 
before the parliament, fully confiding in their zeal 


for the maintenance of his majeſty's authority, | 


and their attachment to the common intereſt and 
proſperity of his dominions ; and. not only that 
they would enable him effectually to ſuppreſs thoſe 


diſorders, but alſo take into their moſt ſerious con- 
fideration, what further regulations and proviſions | 


were neceflary for better enforcing the laws, and 


ſecuring the juſt dependence of the colonies upon | 


the crown and parliament of Great-Britain. 


The above meſſage was attended with a variety 


of papers, reſpecting the late tranſactions in the 
colonies. As the ſame ſpirit pervaded the whole 
continent, ſo the ſame language, ſentiments; and 
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manner, prevailed in all theſe written and printed 
pieces. Comments were made upon theſe papers, 
and particularly thoſe relating to the tranſactions 
at Boſton 3 in which the conduct of the governor 
was deſcribed and applauded, and that of the pre- 


vailing faction was repreſented in the moſt atro- 


cious light. It was ſaid, that the governor had 


purſued every meaſure which prudence could ſug- 


geſt, or good policy juſtify, for the ſecurity of.the 
property of the Eaſt-India company, the ſafety 
of the confignees, and the preſervation of quiet 
and good order in the town of Boſton, His ma- 
jeſty's council, the militia, and the corps of ca- 
dets, had been ſeverally applied to, for their aſ- 
fiſtance in the preſervation of the public peace, 
and the ſupport of legal authority; but they all 
refuſed, or declined doing their duty, The ſheriff 
read a proclamation to the faction at their town 
meeting, by which they were commanded to break 
up their illegal aſſembly; but the proclamation 
was treated with the utmoſt contempt, and the 
ſheriff was groſsly inſulted. 
It was further ſaid, that the governor undoubt- 
edly had it in his power, by calling in the aſſiſt- 
ance of the armed ſhips in the harbour, to have 
prevented the deſtruction of the tea; but as the 
people of Boſton had ever expreſſed themſelves 
moſt violently averſe to the interpoſition of the 
army and navy, and attributed all ſorts of diſturb- 
ances to their account, he, with a highly com- 
mendable ſpirit of temperance, declined a mea- 
ſure which threatened further to irritate and in- 
flame the minds of the people, hoping that his 
torbearance would have tended to appeaſe the tu- 
mult. e 3 | 
Thus argued the miniſtry, the refractory Boſ- 
tonians were fairly tried. They were left to the 
exerciſe of their own judgments, and the reſult 
has given the lie to all their former profeſſions. 
Many other arguments were uſed; and it was 
concluded upon the whole, that by an impartial 
review of the papers, it would manifeſtly appear, 
that nothing could be done by either civil, mili- 
tary, or naval officers, to effect a re-eſtabliſhment 
of tranquillity, without additional parliamentary 
powers to give efficacy to their proceedings. 
A motion was made to addreſs the throne, © re- 
turning thanks for the meſſage, and the gra- 
5 cious communication of the American papers; 
« with an affurance, that they would not fail 
«© to exert every means in their power, of effec- 
e tually providing for objects ſo important to the 
general welfare, as maintaining the due execu- 
« tion of the laws, and ſecuring the juſt depen- 
« dence of the colonies upon the crown and par- 


% lament of Great-Britain.” This motion paſled- 


in the affirmative. 3 

The ſtorm which was gathering againſt the co- 
lonies, appearing to be principally directed againſt 
Maſſachuſet's-bay, Mr. Bollan, agent to the coun- 
cil of that province, judged it prudent, by way 
of precaution, to petition the. houſe for leave to 
lay before them, the aa regia of queen Eliza- 
beth and her ſucceſſors, for the ſecurity of the 
planters and their deſcendants, and the perpetual 
enjoyment of their liberties, This petition was 
received, and ordered to lie upon the table. | 

The miniſter propoſed a plan for the reſtoration 
of peace, order, juſtice, and commerce, in Maſ- 
ſachuſer's-bay ; wherein he ſtated, that the oppo- 
fition to the authority of parliament had origi- 


[nated in that colony; and that, therefore, if an 


exemplary 


626 
exemplary puniſhment. was not inflicted, Greats 
Britain would be wanting in the protection ſhe 
owed to her moſt peaceable and meritorious ſub- 
jects; and that if a ſimilar infult had been offered 
to Britiſh property in a foreign port, the nation 
— have been called upon to demand ſatisfac- 
_ rion; ; | 
Therefore he propoſed; that the town of Boſ- 
ton ſhould be compelled to pay for the tea which 
had been deſtroyed in that port: The fact had 
been committed by perſons unknown, and in diſ- 
guiſe ; but the town magiſtracy had taken no no- 
tice of it, and made no ſearch for the offenders, 
and therefore, by a neglect of manifeſt duty, be- 
came accomplices in the guilt, Fining commu— 
nities for their negle& of puniſhing offences per- 
petrated within their limits, was rufſified by many 
.tXamples: In the reign of Charles II. the city 
of London. was fined, in conſequence of Dr. 
Lamb being killed by, perſons. unknown. The 
city of Edinburgh was fined, and otherwiſe pu- 
niſhed, on bees of the affair of captain Por- 
teus. A part of the revenue of the town of 
Glaſgow had been ſequeſtered, until ſatisfaction 
was made for the deſtruction of Mr. Campbell's 
houſe. The caſe of Boſton was more enormous 
than either of thoſe above-mentioned. It was not 
a ſingle act of violence, but a ſeries of ſeditious 
ractices perſiſted in for a long time. | 
It would therefore be proper, to deprive Boſ- 
ton of the privilege of a port, until ſatisfaction 
Thould be granted; and in the mean time, the 
cuſtom-houſe officers might be removed to Salem, 
there to exerciſe their functions. She was by this 
propoſition to be virtually removed ſeventeen miles 
from the ſea, by which ſhe would certainly ſuffer, 
but not more ſeverely than her delinquencies me- 
rited. The duration of her puniſhment would 
remain entirely in her own power; for when ſhe 
mould have made reſtitution to the Eaſt-India 
company, and have. given full aſſurances of her 


future obedience to. the laws of trade and revenue, | 


his majeſty would, of courſe, again open the port. 
In conſequence of the above and other argu- 
ments, leave was given to bring in a bill, “ for 
„the immediate removal of the officers concern- 
« ed in the collection of the cuſtoms, from the 
& town of Boſton, in the province of Maſſachu- 
& ſet's-bay, in North America, and to diſcon- 
4e tinue the landing and diſcharging, lading and 
&© ſhipping of goods, wares, and merchandize, 
* at the ſaid town, of Boſton, or within the har- 
. + 
In the progreſs of the bill, it was ſtrongly op- 
poſed. Mr. Bollan "reſented a petition, praying 
to be heard in behalf of the inhabitants of Boſton, 
but his petition was rejected. It was ſaid, that 
the agent for the council was not the agent for the 
corporation, and no agent could be received from 
a body corporate, except he were appointed by 
all the neceſſary conſtituent parts of that body, 
The council was fluctuating, and the body by 


which he was appointed, could not be then ex- 

e po a ans lexecutiye power was wanting in the province of 
The oppoſition cenſured, the; inconſiſtency of | 
the houſe, who but a few days before, bad re- 
ceived a petition from Mr. Bollan ; and now, only || 


LS * 


iſting. 


to exert their powers in acts of. injuſtice and con- 
tradiction, refuſed to admit his interference, on 


Ptetence of his not being duly qualified. Were 
not the reaſons equally ſtrong againſt receiving the 
firſt as the ſecond. petition ? What, made the ob- 
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eurrence of ſeven of the council; 


inapplicable. 
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jection to Mr. Bollan appear the more. extraordi. 


nary. was, that the houſe of lords were then actu- 
ally hearing that gentleman on his petition, as a 


| perſon duly qualified. As to the reafons urged 


againſt his qualification, they were equally appli. 
cable to all American agents, none of whom 
were appointed as the miniſter required they ſhoulg 
be; and thus the houſe cut off all communication 
with the colonies, who were to be affected by the 
preſent proceedings. | 

On the third reading, a. petition was preſented 
by the lord mayor, in the name of ſeveral natives 
and inhabitants of North America then in Lon. 
don. It ſtated, that the proceedings were repug- 
nant to every principle of law and juſtice: and 
under ſuch a precedent, no man in America could 
enjoy a moment's ſecurity; for if judgment be 
immediately to follow an accuſation againſt the 
people of America, ſupported by perſons notori- 
ouſly at enmity with them, the accuſed, unac- 
quainted with the charge, and from the nature of 
their .fituation, utterly incapable of detending 
themſelves, every. barrier againſt falſe accuſation 
muſt neceſſarily be deſtroyed. The perſons com- 
mitting the injury being unknown, what rule of 
juſtice can puniſh the town, for a civil injury com- 
mitted by perſons not known to belong to them? 
The petition repreſented the inſtances of the cities 
of London, Edinburgh, and Glaſgow, as wholly 
Theſe towns were ſeverally heard 
in their own defence. Their magiſtrates were of 
their own chuſing, and therefore they were more 
equitably reſponſible. Bur, in Boſton, the power 
was repoſed in the king's governor, and the coun- 
Cil had adviſed him to exert his authority. The 
petition concluded, with infiſting on the injuſtice 
of the act, and that its tendency was to alienate the 
affections of America from Great-Britain, 

This petition was received, but as no hearing 
was dcfired, no particular proceeding was had 
upon it. This petition gave riſe to a long and 
very ſpirited debate. However, the bill paſſed 
both houſes without a divifion ; and on the thirty- 
firſt. of March, it received the royal aſſent. 

A motion was made preparatory to the repeal 
of the tea-duty laid in 1767. It was argued, that 
this lenient meaſure was neceſſary to balance the 


ſeverity of the Boſton port-bill. But the motion 


was negatived. | : 
The Boſton port-bill formed only a part of the 
coercive plan for bringing America to obedience. 


A bill was brought in “ for the better regulation 


+ of the government in the province of Matla- 


« chuſet's-bay.” The purpoſe of this bill was 
to alter the conſtitution of that province, by tak- 


ing the whole executive power out of the hands 


of the democratic. part,. and veſting the nomina- 
tion of. counſellors, judges, and magiſtrates of 
all. kinds, including. ſheriffs, in the crown, and 
in ſome caſes in the king's governor, and ſubject- 
ing them all to removal at the pleaſure of the 
crowWn. Lys 4 EY 

In favour of the bill it was contended, that an 


Maſſachuſet's-bay. The force of the civil powef 
conſiſts. in the poſſe comitatus, but the poſſe are 
the very men who commit the moſt daring out- 
rages. If the democratic part hold the laws in 


tontempt, by what means can the governor en- 


force their execution? magiſtrates he cannot ap- 
point: he cannot iſſue an order without the con- 
and, be the 
military 


8 


military however numerous, they cannot act in 
ſupport of the civil power, when no civil magiſ- 
trate will call upon them for ſupport. It is in 
vain, ſaid they, to make laws in England, while 
no perſons can be found to carry them into exe- 
cution in America. It therefore became neceſſary 
to alter the whole frame of the Maſſachuſet's go- 
vernment, ſo far as related to the executive and 
judicial powers. It was alſo ſaid, that ſome re- 
ulations were neceſſary with reſpect to juries, 
which were choſen in a very improper manner. 
Theſe confiderations, the miniſter ſaid, induced 
him to propoſe the preſent bill, which he hoped 
would give ſtrength and ſpirit to the civil magiſ- 
tracy, and energy to the executive power. 
The minority urged, that the people in the royal 
as well as the other government, were univerſally 
diſſatisfied; and that the only remedy would be in 
the removal of the cauſe of the diſtemper, by ap- 
peaſing the minds of the people. But the pro- 
poſed act threatened to produce an effect directly 
contrary; for, inſtead of giving ſtrength to go- 


— 


over America. : 496 28644 Ed ee 
On the twenty-eighth of April, Mr. Bollan made 
another effort in favour of the province of Mal- 
ſachuſet's- bay. By petition he endeavoured to 
ſuſpend proceedings, till he ſhould receive an an- 


ſwer to the accounts he had ſent of the meaſures 


purſued againſt his province; but the petition was 


rejected by a majority of ninety-five againſt thir- 


> 


The American natives, who had petitioned 
againſt the Boſton port-bill, exerted their endea- 
vours alſo. on this occaſion. They petitioned for 
time until advices ſhould be received from the co- 


lony, and ſtated a variety of objections to the bill. | 
This petition was ordered to lie upon the table, | 


after which it was wholly diſregarded. On the 


ſecond of May the bill paſſed by a great majority. 


On the eleventh of the ſame month, it paſſed the 
upper houſe. . - 4} 3 


The ſucceſs of the plan for altering the charter 
government of Maſſachuſet's-bay, encouraged 


miniſtry to propoſe another bill, without which it 
was ſaid, the ſcheme would prove entirely defec- 
tive. In the committee on American papers, the 
chairman was directed to move, for leave to bring 
in „ a bill for the impartial adminiſtration of juſ- 
« tice, in the caſes of perſons queſtioned for any 
« a&s done by them in the execution of the laws, 
or for the ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults in 
* the province of Maſſachuſet's-bay in New Eng- 
& land,” eee 0 25 

This bill provides, that in caſe any perſon is 
indicted in that province for murder, or any other 


capital offence, and that it ſhall appear to the go- 


vernor, that the fact was committed in the exer- 


ciſe or aid of magiſtracy, in ſuppreſſing tumults 


and riots; and that it ſhall appear to the gover- 
nor, that a fair trial cannot be had in the pro- 


vince, he ſhall ſend the perſon ſo indicted, to any 


other weg. or to Great-Britain, to be tried. 
The charges on both ſides to be defrayed out of 
the produce of the cuſtoms; and the act to con- 
tinue four years. e ee neee 


In caſe of further reſiſtunce to the authority of | 
England, blood, ſaid the miniſter, will probably 


be ſpilt; and who will be found hardy enough to 


g 


\ 


attempt the cleareſt execution of his duty, if. the 
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 riotets themſelves, ot their abettors,” are to fit 4s 


his judges? All particular privileges muſt give 
way to the public ſafety. ' The act propoſed was 


not without precedent ; for the rebels in Scotland 


in 1746, were tried in England; and when ſmug- 
gling had been found to be 'notoriouſly counte- 


nanced in one county, directions had been given 


for the trial of offenders in another. When the 


public ſafety was ſuppoſed to be in danger, the 


Habeas Corpus act, that great palladium of Eng- 
liſh liberty, had been ſuſpended. By the propoſed 


act, it was not meant to eſtabliſh a military go- 


vernment, but to ſecure the civil authority. It 


was to give a council, magiſtrates, and juſtices, - 
to a province, which, in fact, had none at pre- 


ſent. He ſaid, that general Gage, on whoſe abi- 
lities he repoſed the firmeſt reliance, was appoint- 
ed governor and commander in chief; that pro- 


lecutions had been ordered againſt the ringleaders 
| of ſedition; and that by a ſteady perſeverance in 
the meaſures of government, there was no doubt 
| of the bleſſings of peace being reſtored. '8 
vernment, it appeared calculated to deſtroy the 
{mall remains of the authority of Great-Britain 


The bill was ſtrongly oppoſed by the minori- 


ty, who denied that it could tend to promote an 
impartial mode of trial. The cafe. of captain 


Preſton was recent. That officer, and ſome ſol- 


diers, had been indicted at Boſton for murder, in 
killing ſome perſons in the ſuppreſſion of a riot; 
but he was honourably acquitted. Therefore the 


bill was not only unſupported, but abſolutely con- 
tradicted by fact. They infiſted, that there was 


no reaſon to impeach the tribunals of America, 
but that the real intention was to eſtabliſh a milli- 


tary government, and to provide a virtual indem- 
nity for murders, and other capital outrages. How 


was it poſſible for the relations of a murdered man 


to proſecute, if they were to come three thouſand 


miles from their families and occupations for that 
purpoſe. ' Though the charges of witneſſes were 


to be defrayed out of the cuſtoms, the governor 
was to determine how much was to be allowed; 
and it could not be reaſonably- ſuppoſed, that any 
man would voluntarily offer himſelf as a witneſs, 
when by that means, upon meer payment of 
charges, he was to be removed ſo far fromm his na- 
tive country. If the charges of witneſſes were to 


be borne by government, who was to bear the 


charges of proſecution, and the expence of ſuch 
voyages, and of the delays in England, which 


might poſſibly be for years; a poor man, Who 


could carry on a proſecution at Boſton, muſt give 
it up when the cauſe is removed to Middleſex. 
For theſe reaſons they inſiſted, that the bill would 


give an encouragement to all kinds of lawleſs vio- 


lence; that the caſes of trials for ſmuggling, and 


of treaſon in the laſt rebellion, did not apply to 
the preſent point; becauſe the inconvenience of 


proſecution and defence, was comparatively in- 
ſignificant, on account of the little diſtance to 
which the trials were removed; and they denied 
the exiſtence of any kind of neceffity for the pro- 
„ 727.45 TITS 
On the fixth of May the bill paſſed the com- 
mons, and being carried up to the lords, it there 
occaſioned a ſtrong debate, on principles ſimilar 
to thoſe on which it had been diſcuſſed in the 
lower houſe. ' The bill paſſed by a conſiderable 
majority; but it was followed by a ſtrong proteſt. 
Nearly upon the arrival of the uſual time of 
receſs, when a great number of the members had 
retifed into the country, a bill was brought into 
TS . 
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the houſe of lords, © for making more effe&tual 
'& proviſion for the government of the province 
. f Quebec in North America.” 


© an opportunity of employin his intereſt m 
“ ſucceſsfully for the relief © —— 
ee other human ſources could find them conſo. 


* lation.” My readers will pleaſe to obſ 
that this addreſs was preſented by lawy — 


— 


The principal objects of this bill were, to 
aſcertain the limits of the province which were 
. extended far beyond what had been ſettled as ſuch || was not the reſult, of the deliberations of a brave 

by the king's proclamation of 1763; to form a and free people. rte | 
legiſlative council for all the affairs of that pro- 
vince, except taxation, which council was to be 
appointed by the crown, and the office to be held 
during pleaſure; and his majeſty's Canadian ro- 
man catholic ſubjects were entitled to fit therein; 
to eſtabliſh the French laws, and trial without 
jury, in civil caſes, and the Engliſh laws, with 
trial by jury, in criminal; and to ſecure the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, except the regulars, the 
legal enjoyment of their eſtates, and of their 
| _tithes from all who. profeſs the Roman Catholic 
[EY religion. In the progreſs of the bill in the houſe 
of commons, ſeveral amendments were introduced, 
with which it was returned to the lords, who, 

after a warm debate, gave them confirmation. 
This ſeſſion, perhaps the moſt important ſince 
the Revolution, was concluded on the twenty- 
ſecond of June. In the ſpeech from the throne, 
. after approving the proceedings of parliament 


In this month ſeveral of the capital bree: 
the famous Adelphi lottery were fold 8 
when, on an average, they produced conſiderab] f 
leſs than a third of the nominal value. 4 
Captain Furneaux of his majeſty's ſloop the 
Adventure, who failed from Plymouth the thirty. 
firſt of July 1772, in company with Captain Cook 
of the Reſolution, arrived at Spithead, after « 
voyage to make diſcoveries in the ſouthern he. 
miſphere, during which they penetrated as far as 
ſixty-ſeven degrees, thirty minutes, ſouth. The 
Adventure parted company with the Reſolution 
on the twenty- ninth of the preceding November 
off the coaſt of New Zealand. Captain Fur. 
neaux brought with him a native of Otaheite. 
When they arrived at Charlotte Bay in New 
Zealand, they found a note in a bottie, inform. 
ing them that the Reſolution had been there: 


with reſpect to the gold coin, his majeſty ſaid, 
that the bill to which he had that day given his 
aſſent, for the government of e was found- 
ed on the cleareſt principles of juſtice and hu- 
manity, and would, he firmly truſted, appeaſe 
the minds, and promote the happineſs of his 
Canadian ſubjects. He alſo expreſſed much ſa- 
tisfaction on account of the proviſions they had 


made for ſuppreſſing the diſorders prevailing in 


Maſſachuſet's-bay, and preventing the like in 


future: and ſaid, the temper and firmneſs with 


which they had conducted themſelves, during a 
very arduous ſeſſion, and the general concurrence 
with which the reſolution of maintaining the au- 


thority of the laws in every part of his dominions, 
had been adopted and ſupported, could not fail 
of giving the greateſt weight to the meaſures 
which had been the reſult of their deliberations. | 
He ſaid, he had received the moſt friendly aſ- 


ſurances from the ſeveral neighbouring powers, 
whereby he was induced to believe that they were 
influenced by the pacific diſpoſitions which he 
himſelf entertained: and having thanked the com- 
mons for their ſupplies, his majeſty concluded 
with recommending the members of both houſes, 
to carry into their reſpective counties, the ſame 
affectionate attachment to his perſon, and the 
ſame zeal for the public welfare, which had 


diſtinguiſhed them during the whole courſe, of the 


ſeſſion. enen non Th 
On the firſt of July this year, Governor Hutch- 
inſon, who had lately arrived from Boſton, waited 
on the king. Before his departure from Ame- 
rica, he was addreſſed by the gentlemen of the 
law, who aſſured him that on account of his 
6. great abilities, adorned .with an uniform pu- 
« rity of principle and integrity of conduct, they 


tc feel the loſs of his departure. ſo ſenſibly, that 


<6; were} it. not for the amiable character of his 
< ſucceſſor *, and that his excellency's preſence 
ec at the court of Great Britain will afford him 


r 


5 


4 
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ere ſovereign had ſent a log of wood to ſucceed 
; T. Hutchinſon. Ss FT 1 ; 12 3 7 1 F „ (3-9 14 : * ; 1 
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Tt addrefs would have' ran in the nme Mai, if our Fan. ety e 
We. Spy whe . dad Thames, was laid, with the following inſcription 


* * 
* 


their boat went on ſhore for vegetables, when 
Mr. Rowe, a mate, and fix ſeamen, were cut off 
by the ſavages, and afterwards roaſted and de- 
voured - their bones only were left. 
On the ſeventeenth of this month, the Otaheite 
man who came over with Captain Furneaux, was 
preſented to the king. He had received inſtruc- 
tions how to behave in addreſſing his majeſty, 
but was under ſo great embarraſſment in addreſſing 
him (the manner of ſalutation being ſo very dif- 
ferent from the uſual forms in his country) that 
he forgot every thing that had been taught him, 
and could only repeat, How do you do? his ma- 
zeſty very familiarly. took him by the hand, and 
made ſeveral kind enquiries concerning him, and 
particularly reſpecting his health and manner of 
living; and recommended it to his friends, that 
as he had not yet had the ſmall pox, and as that 
diſtemper is uſually very fatal to thoſe of his 
complexion, he might be inoculated; and at the 
ſame time his majeſty deſired that he might be 
Peper pravided fo. he 65, 
On the twenty-eighth of this month the new- 
born daughter of their royal highneſſes the duke 
and ducbeſs of Glouceſter, was privately bap- 
tized at Glouceſter-houſe, by the names of Ca- 
roline Auguſta Maria; the ſponſors being, their 
royal highneſſes the duke and ducheſs of Cum- 
berland, the hereditary princeſs of Brunſwick, and 
the prince of Brunſwick. | 5 
About this time the effects of the Jeſuits in 
Poland were all diſpoſed of; and according to 
the moſt exact accounts, they amounted to nine- 
teen millions five hundred thouſand livres tournois. 
Some private perſons only were benefited by them. 
The church plate, and all the ſacred vaſes, were 
carried to the mint. * 7255 
Wich a view to encreaſe the commerce of his 
dominions, the king of Denmark declared Gluck- 
ſtadt a free port; and, at the ſame time, he pro- 
hibited the importation. of woollen cloth, in order 
to encourage that of the home- manufacture. 
be firſt tone. of the new bridge from Rich- 
mond in Surrey, to the | oppoſite. ſhore of the 


| engraven on a braſs plate: “ The firſt None gf 


this 


TAE H 


«. this bridge w was laid by, the n Henry 
Hobart, on the twenty-third of Auguſt, Anno! 
« domini 1774, and in the fourteenth year, f 


«. third, | 

The a As Ke hich had. failed x ab 
Falkland iſland-in January 1773, arrived at it- 
head, having brought home from that. iſland. all 
ſuch ſtores as were ſerviceable. Previous to. ſcav- 
ing the place, large ſheets of lead were fixed up, 
on which was engraved the following inſcription: a 
« Be it. known, to all nations, that Falkland 


c jſlands, with this fort, the ſtore houſes, wherfs, | 


4e harbours, bays, and creeks. thereunto pelong- 


« ing, are the ſole right and property of bis, most 


« ſacred. majeſty George the third of Great. Bri- 


ce tain, France, and Ireland, defender of the If 


« faith, &c. and in witneſs whereof. this, plate 
« is ſet. up, and his Britannic majeſty's colours 
« left flying, as a mark of poſſeſſion, by Samuel 
« William Clayton, commanding officer at Falk- 
„ land iſland, Mae che eee ene anno Wend 
« 1774. ; 

The new 3 * houſe. i in, the. Old Bailey,» was 
opened for the trial of priſoners. In it is a large 
room appropriated for the uſe of the witneſſes, 
to prevent their ſtanding in the yard, expoſed 
to the inclemency of the weather; and that they 
may be in readineſs when wanted to give evi- 
dense IE 

The officers of 3 mint preſented, 125 thel 
approbation of his majeſty ,in. council, four boxes | 
of accurate weights, as ſtandards for weighing | 
the coin of theſe kingdoms ;- two ſeries of which, 
one for gold, and the other for filyer, were pre- 
ſerved in the mint, as originals: the other as 
duplicates or copies of the ſame, were delivered 
to a proper officer, who was appointed to prepare 
and mark all ſuch weights for common uſe, and 
it was, ordered that after the laſt day of Decem- 
ber, no money weights ſhould be deemed legal, 

but what were ſtamped. by the ſaid officer, ac- 
cording to a late act of parliament. 

The Bey of Tunis ſent a preſent. to the king 
of Great Britain, conſiſting of two ty gers, twelve 
ſheep, and about two hundred very curious ſkins 
of different animals. 

On the twenty-firſt of the te his yang! 
highneſs prince Frederick of Denmark: was mar- 
ried at Copenhagen, to the princeſs Sophia Fre- 
derica of Mecklenbourg ; on which occaſion, a 
grand feſtival was held tor three Gays, and ſeveral 
promotions were made. - 

On the twentieth. of November. the Ta pk 
zoblemen were elected to repreſent the peerage | 
of Scotland in parliament : the duke of Gordon; 
the earls of Caſſilis, Strathmore, Abercorn,, Gal- || 
loway, Loudoun, Dalhouſie, Breadalbane,, Aber- 
deen, March, Marchmont, Roſeberry, and Bute; 
the viſcounts Stormont and Irvin, — lord Cath- | 
cart. | 
On the eighth. of December — grand inqueſt | 
of the county of Middleſex n a true bill 
againſt the ducheſs of Kingſton, for felony in [ch 
marrying the late duke of Kingſton, at the time 
ſhe was actually the wite of tne honourable Au- 
guſtus Hervey. 

On the fifteenth the Juke. of Mancheſter re- 
newed, in the houſe of peers, the motion for ad- 
mitting the members 9 the houſe of commons, 
the Scotch and Iriſh peers, and ſuch other perſons || 
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by lot 
int v4; 
« the reign of his majeRy,n king: Seen abe 


« 
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65 


lordſhips debates. I he, motion was ſecaonded 
l ieee agreed to 144 
15 which ſome Armenian merchants 
were 5 and governor. Verelſt and general 
Smith were defendants, Was tried at Guildhall, 
bgfore, Jord. chief juſtice.” De Grey, and a ſpecial 
Jury, for, vatious inftanges of oppreſſion ; for 
falſe impriſon dent, and angular depredations on 
the property the plaintiffs; „hen general Smith 
was acquitte ut the .gavernor found, guilty of 


falls imprilonmhent, ny; Mytug, en by NES to 
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The winter kh this year was, SUE. 55 


very unuſual degree of cold, not in England only, 
but in almoſt all parts of Europe; by which the 
poor ſuffered diſtreſfes which may be men r 
Sn anne deſcribed... 

he jealquſy.and ill blood beinen the 20 er- 
vors and the people in the province of, Maſſa- 
cbuſer $-bay, of which we have already ſpoken, 
still continued. Early in the ſpring, the- houſe 
of repreſentatives had preſented a petition and 
remonſtrance to the governor, for the. removal of 
Peter Oliver, Eſq. chief juſtice of the ſuperior 
court of Judicature, from his office. This peti- 
tion being rejected, in their own name and that 
of the province, they exhibited articles of im- 


1 


| peachment againſt him, of high crimes and miſ⸗ 


demeanors, which they carried up to the council 


board, and then gave the governor notice to attend 
as judge upon the trial. 


The charge againſt the 
chief juſtice was, the betraying of his truſt, and 
violating the chartered rights of the province, by 
accepting a ſalary from the crown, in conſidera- 
tion of his official ſervices, inſtead of the uſual 


grant from the houſe of repteſentatives. 15 


10 
The governor. refuſed: to receive the artioles, 


and diſclaimed all authority, 1 in. himſelf and. the 
ll council, to act as a. judicatory for the trial, of 


any crimes and miſdemeanors whatever. Deter+ 
mined not to give up this point, the houſe of 
repreſentatives changed their mode of aitack; and 


che governor finding them reſolved to perſiſt, and 


being perſuaded that every new: attempt would 
involve matters in {till greater difficulties, and 
increaſe the prevailing animoſities, judged it pru- 
dent, towards the end of the month of March, to 
diffolve the aſſembly. Thus: were matters 'cir- 
cumſtanced, when general Gage arrived to take 
poſſeſſion of bis government of the province of 
Maſſachuſet's-bay. But a ſhort time before his 
arrival, a ſhip from London had brought a copy 
of the Boſton port bill, which was the ſubject of 
diſcuſſion at a town- meeting, at the very time he 
entered the barons This fatal and 5 


N 


—_ 


. 


8 of North Ametica. 5 
Copies of the act were 8 * FF, | 


188 95 utmoſt celerity, to every part of the con- 


as hould be introduced by a peer, to hear their 


tinent ; and they ſet the e in a e where-, 
| Notwith- | 


eyer they were received. - 
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Notwichſtanding the pitch to which the people [of correſpondetice Was alſo appointed; but the 
were exaſperated; the” governor was received at people of this place were in general very tempe.. 
Boſton with the uſbal honours. ' In a few days fate in their condu@; government intereſt be- 
after his arrival, the new aſſembly of the province ing there much ſtronger than in any other c. 
met, the council being, for the laſt time, choſen lony. But at Annapolis, in Maryland, the peo- 
according to their chatter. The governor called ple, though under à proprietary” government 

heir attention to no other than che common bufi- Were more Violent than thoſe of any other" colony. 
veſß of the provinee; but appried them of their One of their reſolutions was to prevent any ſuit, 
removal to the town of Salem, on the firſt of being carried on in che province, for the debts 
June, purſuant to the late act of parliament. To ||which were owing from them in Great-Britain. 
evade this meafure, the aſſembly were hurrying However, this re olution was neither adopted nor 
through the neceſſary buſineſs of the ſupplies, confirmed by the provineial meeting, which was 
that they might adjourn themſelves to ſuch time | An Wer, e 567 370d 2109 e ee 


— 


as they ſhovld think proper; but the governor An addreſs, ſigned by one hundred and twenty. 
gaining information of their deſign, he unexpeR- || ſeven” gentlemen, merchants, àtid other inhabj. 
edly adjourned them to the ſeventh of June, then tants of Boſton; was Preſented to general Gage, 
to meer at Salem. Previous to this, they had diſavowing all lawleſs violenees, and lamenting, 
petitioned the governor to appoint a day of gene- 


_ 


| that a diſcretionary power was not lodged in his 

ral prayer and faſting; bur he refufed to grant hands, to reſtore commerce to its former channel, 
their requeſmt. I [immediately upon the terms of the late law being 
In the interim, provincial and town meetings complied with; and ſetting forth, that as the 10 
were held in every part of the continent, which ſtood, not withſtandipg the moſt immediate com. 
were unanimous in reprobating the meafures pur- || pliance, ſo. much time would elapſe, before his 


ſued againſt Boſton,” as well as in a' determination || favourable e kbeir conduct could 
. to oppoſe the new act, and ſupport their diſtreſſed be tranſmitte to the king and council; and pro- 


brethren. © / PR 2. = J-duce the defired effe&t, as would involve them in 
The houſe of burgefſes of the province of Vir- great calamity, and'they had reaſon to fear in ir- 
ginia, appointed the firſt of June; the day on || retrievable ruin. 
which the Boſton port-bill was to take place, to]] An addreſs from the council was preſented to 
be ſet apart for faſting, prayer, and humiliation ; the governor, ſeverely cenſuring his two imme 
to implore the divine inter poſition, to avert the diate predeceſſors, to whoſe conduct they attri- 
heavy calamity which threatened the deſtruction buted the origin and progreſs of the diſunion of 
of their civil rights, with all the horrors of a Great-Britain and her colonies,  When'the chair. 
civil war; and to give one heart and one mind to man of the committee had read that part reflect. 
the people, firmly to oppoſe every injury that ing upon the former governors, general Gage 
ſnould be offered to America. This example was || would not ſuffer him to proceed, but ſent a writ- 
either followed, or a ſimilar reſolution adopted by || ten meffage to the council, mentioning, that he 
the other colonies; ſo that the firſt of June was ob- could not receive an addreſs, containing indecent 
ſerved as a day of prayer and humiliation through- {| reflections upon his predeceſſors, who had been 
out the continent, n. J tried by the privy-council, and honourably ac- 
The conduct of the aſſembly of Virginia, how- [| quitted, and their conduct approved by the King: 
ever, was the cauſe of its being immediately diſ- and he added, that he conſidered the addreſs as 
folved; but before the ſeparation of the mem- || an inſult to his majeſty, and the lords of the privy- 
bers, eighty-nine of them figned articles of aſſo- council, as well as an affront offered to himſelf. 
ciation, wherein they declared, that an attack || Upon the meeting of the houſe of repreſenta- 
made upon one colony, to enforce the payment || tives at Salem; a refolution was paſſed, declaring 
of arbitrary taxes, was an attack upon the whole || the expediency of a general meeting of commit- 
of Britiſh America. Therefore they recommend- || tees from the colonies. Five gentlemen, who had 
ed to the committee of correſpondence, to com- particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in oppoſiti- 
municate with the ſeveral committees of the other || on, were appointed to form a committee to re- 
provinces, on the expediency of appointing de- prefent that province; and five hundred pounds 
puties from the different colonies, to meet annu- || were voted to enable the ſaid committee to diſ- 
ally in general congreſs, and to deliberate on charge the important truſt repoſed in them. Nei- 
thoſe general meaſures which might be neceſſary ¶ ther the appointment, nor the diſpoſal of the pub- 
to the common intereſts of America. [lic money, was agreeable to the governor, who 
| 1 About three hundred of the inhabitants of Phi- refuſed his concurrence to the latter meaſure; and 
_ = ladelphia met, and appointed à committee to || in conſequence of this, the aſſembly paſſed a fe- 
50 write to the town of Boſton. This letter expreff-|| ſolution, to recommend the ſeveral towns and diſ- 
ed, that it might be expedient to take the ſenſe of || tricts within the province, to raiſe the ſaid five 
a' general congreſs, before having recourſe to the |} hundred pounds by equitable proportions, a&+ 
deſperate "meaſure of putting an entire ſtop to || cording to the laſt provincial tax. And this re- 
commerce, which ought not to be adopted, till || commendation had the force of a law. 5 
all other means of obtaining redreſs were found to] Foreſecing their approaching diffolution, the 
be ineffectual. If making reſtitution to the Eaſt- || aſſembly paſſed a declaratory reſolution, expreſſ- 
dia company for their teas, would terminate the [| ing, that they, with the other American colonies, 
unhappy controverſy, the meaſures proper to be || had long been ſtruggling with the heavy hand 
taken would not require a moment's deliberation. of power; that their dutiful petitions for a redreſs 
It was not the value of the tea, but the indefeaſible|| of grievances, had been wholly difregarded ; but 
dunalineable right of granting their own money, || that the defign wholly to alter the free conſtitution 
for which they contended ; a right from which no and civil government in Britiſh America, and re- 
 confiderations ſhould ever induce them to recede. || duce the inhabitants to ſlavery, appeared to be 
At a town-meeting at New-York, a committee || determined upon. They then W 4 
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inhabitants of the province totally to renounee the 
conſumption of India teas, and as far as in their 
power, to diſcontinue the uſe of all goods imported 
— the Eaſt-Indies and Great-Britain, until the 
ievances of America ſhould be fully redreſſed. 
The committee appointed to conduch the above 
bufineſs; endeavoured. to carry it on with ſecrecy, 
but the governor gained ſome intelligence of-their 
proceedings, and on the day appointed for mak- 
ing their report, he ſent his ſecretary to pronounce 
their diſſolution. Finding the doors locked, the 
ſecretary ſent the houſe- meſſenger to inform the 
ſpeaker, that he waited for admittance, in order 
to deliver a meſſage to him. In a ſhort time the 
ſpeaker returned an anſwer, ſignifying, that he 
had acquainted the houſe with the meſſage, and 
that their orders were for the doors to remain lock- 
ed. Hereupon the ſecretary cauſed proclama- 
tion to be made upon the ſtairs, of the diſſolu- 
tion of the general aſſembly“.Qf..¶ 
On the following day, a firm, manly, and ge- 
nerous addreſs, was preſented to the governor 
from the merchants and freeholders of the town 
of Salem. Nature, ſay they, and the formation 
« of our harbour, forbid our becoming rivals in 
“commerce to Boſton. And were it otherwiſe, 
« we muſt be dead to every idea of-juſtice, Joſt 


« to all feelings of humanity, could we indulge | 


© one thought to ſeize on wealth, and raiſe our 
fortune on the ruin of our ſuffering neigh- 
er hours.“ le th r 1 
Rough draughts of the two remaining bills re- 
lative to the province of Maſſachuſet's-bay, as 
well as of that for quartering troops in America, 
were received at Boſton, and circulated through- 


out the continent. In conſequence hereof, thoſe 


— 


who were moderate or ſeemed wavering, now ex- 
preſſed the moſt violent indignation againſt the 
meaſures of the Britiſh government. | 


The committee of correſpondence at Boſton | 
framed an agreement, which they intitled a ſolemn | 
league and covenant, wherein the ſubſcribers bound 
themſelves in the moſt ſolemn manner, and in the 
preſence of the Almighty, to ſuſpend all inter- 
courſe with Great-Britain, from the laſt day of the | 
enſuing month of Auguſt, until the Boſton port- | 
bill, and the other late obnoxious laws were re- 
pealed, and the colony of Maſſachuſet's-bay fully 


A 


reſtored to its chartered rights. In the ſame man- | 


ner they bound themſelves, to renounce all con- 


nexion or intercourſe with thoſe WhO ſhould refuſe | 
ſubſcribing the - covenant, or bind themſelves by 
| by ſeveral regiments from Ireland, New-York, 


ſome fimilar agreement, with the dangerous pe- 
nalty annexed, of their names being publiſhed to 


the world: not only in the New England govern- 


ment, but in all the other provinces, the people 
entered into this new league with the greateſt ea- 
gerneſs. But it appears, that ſimilar agreements 
had been entered into about the ſame time, in va- 
rious parts of the continent, and without any pre- 

vious concert with each other, or with the town 

of Boſton. | F 

Theſe pr 

Cage, Al publiſhed A proclamation, wherein 
he deſcribed the new league as being an unlawful, 

hoſtile, and traiterous vombination, and warned 
all perſons againſt, incurring the pains and penal - 
tes due to ſuch aggravated and dangerous offences, 
_ nd empowering all magiſtrates to apprehend and 
kcure for trial, ſuch as ſhauld have any ſhare in 


1 


— 


— or — — 
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drehen: ſubſoribing, aiding. or abetting, the 
ſegoing or any ſimilar covenant. 
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U it was endeavours 
a 


By a variety of 
ed to be proved, that the governor had aſſumed a 
power which the conſtitution denied even to the 
ſovereign, the power of making thoſe things to 
be treaſon, which were not conſidered as ſuch by 
the laws; that the people had a right to aſſemble 
ta conſider of their common grievances, and to 
form aſſociations for their general conduct towards 


the remedy of thoſe grievances; and that the pro- 


elamation was illegal and arbitrary. 

Meaſures were now purſued for holding a gene- 
ral congreſs; and, from the conveniency of its 
ſituation, Philadelphia was appointed the place 
where the aſſembly was to be held in the begin- 


ning of September. The general method was, 


for the people to elect their uſual number of re- 


| preſentatives, and theſe, at a general meeting, 


choſe deputies from among themſelves, the num- 
ber of which bore fome proportion to the extent 
and importance of the province; two being the 


| leaſt, and ſeven the greateſt number that repre- 


ſented any colony, But, whatever the number 
of repreſentatives, each colony had only a ſingle 
At the ſeveral county or provincial meetings, 


divers reſolutions were paſſed; and the principal 


of theſe was, that the Boſton port- act was unjuſt, 
oppreſſive, unconſtitutional in its principles, and 
dangerous to the liberties of America. The ge- 


neral reſult of the meetings was, for holding a 


general congreſs, not ſubmitting to internal taxa- 
tion, which was not, as formerly, impoſed by their 
own aſſemblies, and that they would ſuſpend all 


| commerce with the mother country, till the griev- 


ances of America in general, and thoſe of Maſſa- 
chuſet's-bay in particular, were fully redreffed, 
Affairs being thus circumſtanced, general Gage 
received a congratulatory addreſs from the juſ- 
tices of the peace for Plymouth county, diſap- 
proving of all violent proceedings ; and a proteſt 
to the ſame effect was alſo paſſed by a number of 
gentlemen of the county of Worceſter. However, 
theſe efforts had no other effect than to inſpire the 
governor, as well as adminiſtration, with an er- 
roneous idea, as to the number of the friends of 
government. 55 775 
A ſhort time after the arrival of general Gage, 
two regiments of infantry, and a ſmall detach- 
ment of artillery, with ſome cannon, were landed 
at Boſton, and encamped on the common lying 
within the peninſula on which the town ſtands. 
Theſe troops were, from time to time, reinforced 


Halifax, and Quebec; and a guard was ſtationed 
at Boſton- Neck, which is a narrow iſthmus joinin 
the peninſula to the continent. $47 
With the new laws, which did not arrive till 
the beginning of Auguſt, general Gage received 
a liſt of thirty-ſix counſellors, who, in conformity 
to the new regulations, were appointed by the 
crown, About twenty-four of theſe gentlemen 
accepted the office; and the number was ſufficient 
for conducting the buſineſs of government, till 
the vacancies. ſhould be ſupplied by a freſh no- 
mination, Matters were now drawing towards a 
criſis ; for all - thoſe who accepted offices under 
the new laws, or prepared to act in conformity 
with them, were declared to be enemies to their 


country, and threatened with the conſequences 
due to ſuch delinquency; and the inhabitants of 
various counties daily became more outra 


geous, 


employing themſelves in caſting balls, providing 
| | | them 


1 * 


| 
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themſelves with arms, procuring ammunition, 
and every other kind of hoſtile preparation. 


functions of their office. Upon opening the courts, 
the grand and petty juries refuſed to be ſworn. 


The clerks, who had iſſued the warrants by which | 


the juries had been ſummoned, acknowledged the 
utmoſt contrition in the public papers, ſupplicat- 
Ing pardon from their countrymen, and ſolemnly 
pledging themſelves not to act in a like manner 
1n future, 1 

The houfes of the new counſellors were ſvr- 
"rounded by great numbers of people, whoſe be- 
haviour proved, that there was no alternative for 


them, but either to ſubmit to a renunciation of | 
their offices, or to become victims to the fury of 


an enraged populace: 'The majority of them ſub- 


mitted to the former condition; ſome had the 


good fortune to be in Boſton, and thereby evaded 
the danger, while others were purſued in their 


eſcape thither, with threats of deſtruction to their 
houſes and eſtates, 


The old conſtitution being aboliſhed by act of 


parliament, and the new one rejected by the peo- | 
ple, all forms of law and government were at an 


end in the province of Maſſachuſet's-bay. But 
the degree of order, which by the general concur- 
rence of the people, was preſerved, will ever con- 


tinue among the ſtrongeſt proofs of the efficacy 


of long eſtabliſhed habits, and of a conſtant ſub- 
miſſion to the laws. Excepting the general op- 
Poſition to the new government, and the excefles 
ariſing from it, in the outrages offered to parti- 
.cular perſons, who were obnoxious to the popu- 
lace, no conſiderable marks appeared of the ceſſa- 
tion of law and government. 


In the mean time, general Gage judged it ne- 


eeſſary for the ſafety of the troops, as well as to 


ſecure the important poſt and town of Boſton, to 


fortify the neck of land, which afforded the only 
communication, except by water, between the 
town and the continent. 
The ſeaſon of the year being arrived for the an- 
nual muſter of the militia, the general ſeized up- 
on the ammunition and ſtores, which were lodged 
in the provincial arſenal at Cambridge, and cauſed 
them to be conveyed to Boſton. He alſo ſeized 
upon the powder which was lodged in the maga- 
zines at Charles-Town, and ſome other places, 
being partly private and partly provincial pro- 
erty. 
of Theſe meaſures created the moſt violent fer- 
ment, and many thouſands of people having aſ- 
ſembled, it was with the utmoſt difficulty they 
were reſtrained from proceeding to Boſton, to at- 
tack the troops if the reſtoration of 'the powder 
and ſtores were denied. A falſe report having 
been circulated, and extended to Connecticut, 
that Boſton was attacked both by ſea and land, 
ſeveral thouſands of people aſſembled in arms, and 
before they were undeceived, marched a confide- 
rable diſtance, in order to afford relief to thoſe 
who they conſidered as ſuffering friends. 


About this time, the governor's company of | 


cadets, conſiſting wholly of gentlemen of Boſton, 
diſbanded themſelves, in conſequence of Mr. Han- 
cock, their colonel, being deprived of his com- 
miſſion. Colonel Murray, of the militia, hav- 
ing accepted a ſeat in the new council, twenty- 
four officers in his regiment reſigned their com- 
miſſions in one day. 
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The new judges were not able to execute the 


The ſeizure of the powder, and the fortifica- 
tions which were erecting on Boſton- neck, 6cca: - 
fioned an aſſembly of delegates to be held from 
all the towns of the county of Suffolk, of which 
Boſton is the county town and capital. In this 
aſſembly it was reſolved, that the late acts were 
groſs infraCtions of their rights and liberties; and 
that no obedience was due from that province to 
any part of the ſaid acts. They engaged, that 
the county ſhould ſupport and bear harmleſs all 
ſheriffs, jurors; and other perſons; who ſhould 
ſuffer profecution for not acting under the pre- 
ſent unconſtitutional judges 3 and reſolved, that 
thoſe who had accepted ſeats at the new council- 
board, had violated the duty they owed to their 
country, and that, if they did not vacate them 
within a limited time, they thould be confidereg 
as obſtinate and incorrigible enemies to their coun. 
try. They alſo paffed reſolutions againft the for- 
tifications at Boſton-Neck ; the Quebec bill; for 
the ſuſpenſion of commerce; for the encourage- 
ment of arts and manufactures; and for holding 
a provincial congreſs. ' 

They alſo reſolved, that if the thteat of appre- 
hending perſons who had diftinguiſhed themſelves 
in the defence of the liberties of their country, 
ſhould be carried into execution, the offending 
parties ſhould be ſeized, and kept in cuſtory, till 
the former were reſtored to their friends and fa- 
milies. 'Then followed a recommendation, which, 
as matters were circumſtanced, amounted to a 
peremptory command, that the collectors of 
taxes, and all other receivers and holders of pub- 
lic money, ſhould detain the fame in their hands, 
until the civil government of the province ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed on a conſtitutional foundation: and 
they exhorted the populace to refrain from 
tumultuous proceedings, as being deſtructive of 
all good government. 

"They appointed a committee to preſent a re- 
monſtrance to the governor, wherein they com- 


{| plained againſt his fortifying Boſton-Neck, and 


recapitulated their ſeveral grievances, which they 
aſcribed to falſe information tranſmitted to Eng- 
land, and the ſiniſter deſigns of particular perſons. 

Before public affairs had arrived to this alarm- ' 
ing crifis, the governor had iſſued writs for a ge- 
neral aſſembly, which was to meet in the begin- 
ning of October; but the heats and violences that 
enſued, and the reſignation of a great number of 
the new mandamus counſellors, determined him 
to countermand the writs by proclamation. The 
legality of this proclamation was conteſted, and 
in deſpite of it, the elections took place. The 
members met at Salem, and having waited a day 
without the governor or his ſubſtitute attending, 
to adminiſter the oaths, they voted themſelves 
into a provincial congreſs, to be joined by ſuch 


| others as had been, or ſhould be cle&ed for that 


purpoſe. After this, Mr. Hancock was choſen 
chairman ; and they adjourned to the town of 
Concord. They appointed a committee to Wait 
upon the governor with a remonſtrance, wherein 
they repreſented, that the diſtreſſed fituation of 
the colony had rendered it neceſſary to collect 
the wiſdom of the province by the delegates in 
congreſs. They expreſſed their grievous appre- 
henſions from the meaſures then purſuing, aſſert- 
ing, that the rigour of the Boſton port-bill was 
aggravated by the manner in which it was carried 


into execution, After deſcribing the new laws 
| 25 
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as being calculated to abridge the people of their | complying with the requiſitions, recomneti dati- 
rights, and licence murder, they complained of || ons, or reſolves of the aſſembly, which was de- 
the number of troops in the capital, which were || clared to be unlawful, 

daily increafing by new acceſſions from every part During the above tranſactions in the province 
of the continent, and of the formidable and hoſ- || of Maſſachuſet's-bay, the twelve old colonies, in- 
tile preparations in Boſton-Neck, all which, they || cluding the whole extent of continent, which 
ſaid, threatened. the lives, liberties, and proper- || ſtretches from Nova Scotia to Georgia, appointed 
ties; not only of the people of Boſton, but of the || deputies to attend the general congreſs, which was 
province in general, They then adjured the ge- opened at Philadelphia on Monday the fifth of 
neral, as he yalued his majeſty's honour and in- September, 1774. . | 2h 
tereſt, the dignity and happineſs- of the empire, The firſt public act of the congreſs was, a de- 
and the peace and welfare of the province, im- || claratory reſolution, approving of the proceedings 
mediately to deſiſt from the conſtruction of the of the inhabitants of the province of Maſſachu- 
fortreſs at the entrance into Boſton, and to reſtore ſet's-bay. A reſolution paſſed, that contributions 
the paſs to its natural ſtate. . from all the colonies, for alleviating the diſtreſſes 
The general was much embarraſſed by this re- of their brethren at Boſton, ought to be continued 
monſtrance ; for he was extremely unwilling to in ſuch manner, and ſo long, as their neceſſities 
acknowledge the legality of the meeting, and might require. They paſſed a variety of reſolu- 


= | 


therefore averſe to giving an anſwer. However, || tions, all tending to execrate the new acts, and 


| 


the times. He expreſſed much diffatisfa&tion, ||'thoſe rights which God, nature, and compact, 
that an idea ſhould be entertained of the lives, li- has given to America. 1 55 | 
berties, or properties, of any perſons, except || The congreſs wrote to general Gage, declaring 
avowed enemies, ſhould be endangered by the || the reſolution of the colonies to reſiſt the late acts, 
Britiſh troops. Britain, he ſaid, could not har-|| and requeſting him to purſue meaſures for pre- 
bour the defign of wantonly deſtroying or enſlav- || venting the threatened horrors of civil war. | 
ing any people; and he warned them to de fiſt They publiſhed a declaration of rights, and en- 
from their illegal and unconſtitutional proceed- || tered into an aſſociation, by which they bound 
ings. themſelves, and conſequently their conſtituents, 
| Boſton was now become the place of refuge to || tO the {tri& obſervance of fourteen articles, 
all the friends of the new government. The com- || porting, that after the firſt day of the followin 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms, with all their officers, December, they would not 1mport Britiſh goods, 
judged it prudent to abandon Salem, and to re- Eaſt-India tea, the products of the Britiſh Weſt- 
move the apparatus of the cuſtom-houſe to a Indies, foreign indigo, nor wines from Madeira, 
place which had been proſcribed from all trade || or the weſtern iſlands; that after the ſame day, 
by an act of parliament. =” they would wholly diſcontinue the ſlave trade; 
Upon the approach of winter, the general or- that the non-exportation agreement be ſuſpended 
dered temporary barracks to be erected for the || to the tenth of September, 1775; after which, if 
troops ; but the workmen were ſoon obliged to the obnoxious acts are not repealed, all exporta- 
quit their employment. The general then endea- tion to ceaſe, except that of rice to Europe; that 
voured to procure carpenters from 'New-York, || the merchants, owners of ſhips, &c. be exhorted 


he judged it prudent to yield to the neceſſity of | that deſpotiſm which was preparing to deſtroy 


but failing in this, it was with the greateſt diffi- || not to act in defiance of the aſſociation; that the 


culty that he procured temporary lodgments for || breed of ſheep be improved; arts, manufactures, 
the troops to be erected. He applied to the mer- and agriculture be encouraged, and induſtry and 
chants of New-York, to ſupply him with winter rigid ceconomy cultivated ; that no undue advan- 
covering for his men; but they rejected his pro- || tage be taken of a future ſcarcity of goods; and 
poſals, ſaying, they would not furniſh any kind that the names of the violators of the articles be 


„ 


of accommodation for men, who were {ent as ene- publiſhed in the Gazette, as enemies to the liber- ä 


mies to their country. 4 8090 ties of America. | 
A detachment of ſeamen was landed by night They afterwards reſolved, that a congreſs ſhould 
from the ſhips of war in the harbour, and they be held in the ſame place on the tenth of the fol- 


ſpiked up all the cannon upon one of the princi- || lowing May, unleſs a redreſs of grievances ſhould 


pal batteries belonging to the town. be obtained before that time ; and then proceeded 

Notwithſtanding the caution given by the go- to frame a petition to his majeſty, a memorial to 
vernor, the provincial congreſs continued their the people of Great-Britain, an addreſs to the co- 
afſembly, and their reſolutions had all the weight || lonies in general, and another to the inhabit 
and efficacy of eſtabliſhed laws. Under the ſtyle || of the province of Quebec. 
of advice and recommendation, they ſettled the || The petition to the king contained an enume— 
militia, regulated the public treaſures, and pro- ration of grievances, the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of 
vided arms and ammunition. They appointed || loyalty, of affectionate attachment and duty to 
a day of public thankſgiving, on which a parti- the ſovereign, of love and veneration to the pa- 
cular acknowledgment was made to the Almighty, || rent ſtate, and a declaration, that they wiſhed not 
for the unanimity that prevailed throughout all || for a diminution of the prerogative. © Appeal- 


the colonies. | ing to that Being who ſearches thoroughly the 
General Gage was induced by the above, and“ hearts of his creatures, they ſolemnly profeſs, 


ants 


other proceedings of a ſimilar nature, to iſſue a“ that their councils have been influenced by no 


proclamation on the tenth of November, wherein, *© other motive than the dread of impending de- 
though direct terms were avoided, the people were « ſtruction.” The petition concluded with a ſo- 
charged with having purſued meaſures, which are || lemn appeal to his majeſty, as the father of his 

generally underſtood to be tantamount to treaſon || people, and an earneſt ſupplication for redreſs. 
and rebellion; and the inhabitants of the pro- The other papers. diſcover the moſt. dextrous 
vince were, in the king's name, prohibited from || management, and the moſt able method of appli- 


cation, 


$ 


pur- 
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what wiſer, by 


upon a firm and ſtedfaſt reſolution to withſtand 


nimity in the diſpatch of public buſineſs. 
An addreſs in the uſual form being moved for, | 


628 
cation, to the temper and paſſions of the parties 
whom they were endeavouring to gain; and with 
ſingular addreſs, they ſtrove to render theirs a com- 
mon cauſe, by ſhewing, that if the ſcheme of 
politics was not changed, the reſult would be as 
Fatal to the liberties of England as to thoſe of 
America, 4 
Theſe public acts being paſſed, on the twenty- 
fixth of October, the delegates concluded their 
ſeſſions, fifty-two days from the time of opening 
the gong te.. 
At the general election, Mr. Wilkes was again 
choſen for the county of Middleſex, without the. 
leaſt oppoſition from the court; and he was alſo 
elected lord mayor of the city of London, for 
the year W The court party grown ſome- 
ong and bitter experience, would 
no longer diſpute his right to ſit in parliament. 
The conteſt concerning his ſeat, had produced to 
them more troubles, vexation, ws 4 diſgraces, 
than the controverſy with the twelve united Ame- 


rican colonies. V 
The new parliament meeting on the thirtieth of 


November, Sir Fletcher Norton was, without 


oppoſition, appointed ſpeaker. In the ſpeech 


from the throne, both houſes were informed, that 


proper meaſures had been taken for effectually car- 
rying into execution, the laws paſſed the preced- 
ing ſeſſion, for the protection and ſecurity of 
commerce, and for reſtoring and preſerving peace, 
order, and good government, in the province of 
Maſſachuſet's- bay; and that they might depend 


every attempt to weaken or impair the ſupreme 
authority of this legiſlature over all the dominions 
of the crown, Great ſatisfaction was expreſſed 
at the peace concluded between the empreſs of 
Ruſſia and the grand ſeignior, whereby the peace 


of Europe was compleatly re-eſtabliſhed. The 
ſpeech concluded with an earneſt recommendation | 


to both houſes, to proceed with temper and una- 


an amendment was propoſed, that his majeſty 
would be gracioully pleaſed to communicate the 
whole of the intelligence he had received from 


America to the houſe, as well as the letters, or- 


ders, and inſtructions upon that buſineſs. Upon 
a diviſion, the numbers for the addreſs in its ori- 


ginal form, were two hundred and fixty-four, and | 


ſeventy-three voted for the amendment. 
An amendment to the addreſs from the lords 


was moved for, fimilar to that propoſed in the 


houſe of commons. The queſtion for the amend- 
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| afterwards to ſurprize and drive the houſe into 


| dren. ' A noble lord ſaid, that the miniſter, who 


; 


ſerved by oppoſition, that there was no recon. 
| ciling the conduct of adminiſtration. in the reduc. 
tion of four thouſand. ſeamen, with the ſpeech 


rica to be in ſuch an alarming ſituation, as to call 


| head of the American department, laid the pa- 


| the courſe of a long and eloquent ſpeech, ſaid, 
| Americans continvally- liable to events, which 


| this conciliatory meaſure, thus well-timed, this 
| mark of affection and good-will on our fide, would 


| | did not appear that the lords of the minority were 
ment was rejected by ſixty-three to thirteen. - The | 
debate was rendered memorable by the circum- | 
ſtance of its producing a pointed and ſevere pro- | 


With reſpect to. the latter article; it was ob. 


from the throne, which ſtated the affairs of Ame. 


for the moſt vigorous and deciſive meaſures, This 
was ſaid to have the appearance of a miniſteria} 
trick: a forming of eſtimates, in the firſt inſtance 
which were never intended to be adhered to, nd 


rants of an improper. and burthenſome nature. 
t was further ſaid, that gentlemen could not 
face their conſtituents in the receſs, without be- 
ing able to give them ſome information, either 
relative to future burthens, or to what matters 
would be neceflarily involved in ſuch an enquiry, 
whether compulfive meaſures were really intended 
to be purſued againſt America; for to talk of en- 
forcing the acts upon the reduced eſtabliſhment, 
was a fort of language fit to be held only to chil- 


was abſent, had authorized him to ſay, that he 
had no information to communicate, nor mea- 
ſures to propoſe reſpecting America; his lordſhip 
added, that when the affairs of America came be- 
fore the houſe in a regular parliamentary way, 
every gentleman would have an opportunity of 
ſupporting his opinions ; and he doubted not of 
the miniſter being able to give ſufficient reaſons 
for the delay, as well as for the naval reduction. 
. Purſuant to their adjournment for * 5 
Chriſtmas, the parliament met on tjꝗe . 
twentieth of January, when the noble lord at the 


pers relating to the colonies before the lords; 
after which the earl of Chatham moved an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty, for recalling the troops from 
America. Previous to this motion, the earl, in 


the fituation of the troops rendered them and the 


would cut off the poſſibility of a reconciliation ; 


remove all jealouſy and apprehenſion on the other, 
and inſtantaneouſly produce the happieſt effects 
to both, He announced the motion to be 1intro- 
ductory to a plan he had formed for a ſolid, ho- 
nourable, and laſting ſettlement between England 
and America; and ſaid, he now only fet his foot 
upon the threſhold of a peace. In the debate 
which enſued upon lord Chatham's motion, it 


fully agreed as to the propriety of recalling the 
troops. Some, though they expreſſed themſelves 
exceedingly deſirous of a reconciliation, did not 


teſt, a matter 
to an addreſs. _ 1 90 67074 etreds: 
Whether proceeding from arreſolution, a want 
of ſyſtem, or a difference of opinion in the cabi- 
net, there was a moſt extraordinary ſuſpenſion. of 


* 


American buſineſs before the Chriſtmas receſs; 
and the miniſter ſeemed to ſhrink from all con- 
teſt upon that ſubject. The national eſtimates 
were entirely formed upon a peace eſtabliſhment ; | 


the land-tax being continued at three ſhillings in jected by fixty-eight to eighteen; and the duke of 


the pound; no Fote of credit being requited; 


the army remaining upon its former footing; and 
'a reduction of four thouſand ſeamen. taking place, 


perhaps unprecedented with reſpect | | 

I meaſure, to leave thoſe who had riſqued their 
lives in favour of the claims of this country, how- 
| ever ill-founded, or improperly exerciſed, as un- 


» 


vice of the enſuing: year. 


2 


only fixteen thouſand being demanded for the ſer- 


\ 


conceive that it would be either a juſt or a wiſe 


protected victims to the rage of an armed and in- 
cenſed populace. In the courſe of this debate, 
it was avowed to be the firm reſolution of mini- 
ſtry to reduce America to obedience by force of 
arms. After a long debate, the queſtion was re. 


Cumberland was in the minority 
The mipiſter acquired freſh confidence by tbis 
deciſive. victory. When the American papets 


were laid before the houſe of commons, 2 gentle- 
man in oppoſition defired to Know, if thoſe papers 


Ccontaine 


2 


% 
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contained all the intelligence received from Ame- 
rica, The miniſter admitted that they did not ; 
that they contained the facts, but that the opi- 
nion of the writers had been omitted, as bad con- 
ſequences had attended the making public the 
ſentiments of perſons in office, and therefore' the 
ractice would be omitted in future. 

To this it was anſwered, that in ſo important 
an affair as that of the Americans, the opinions 


| contended that it would have been fairer and more 
manly to reject the petition at once, than to en- 
deavour to defeat it in ſuch a manner. They 
ſaid that the information which the merchants 
might give in their evidence of matters merely 
political, might be of advantage to the houſe: and 
(as the miniſterial party had mentioned the loſs 
1 of time) they aſked what time would be loſt: 
perhaps only a day : one petition contained the 


of people in power on the ſpot muſt be effentially merits of the whole, and all the evidence might 


ſerviceable, fince thoſe opinions would operate as 
facts, becauſe they muſt know the ſpirit and ten- 
dency of each action; and with regard to the 
meaſures to be purſued, their opinion was of 


be examined to that. They ſaid this courſe was 
taken in 1766, and no delay enſued; wherefore 


they need not be in ſuch haſte to adopt new coer- 
cive meaſures. | 


equal importance, fince they poſſeſſed every means || On putting the queſtion, the motion for the 


of information. It was added, that in 1766, 
every paper, without reſerve, had been laid be- 
fore the houſe, and no ill conſequence had en- 
ſued; and therefore like information ought to be 
given in the preſent inſtance. 

The miniſter would not allow the force of 


theſe arguments; but moved that the papers | 


ſhould be referred to the conſideration of a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, and they were accord- 


ingly tranſmitted to the committee, in their mu- 


tilated ſtate, 85 

The principal trading and manufacturing towns 
in the kingdom having waited to regulate their 
conduct as to American affairs, by that of the 
merchants of London and Briſtol, now followed 
their example in petitioning to parliament on that 
ſubject. The firſt petition preſented was that of 


the merchants of London, which was delivered | 


by a memiber for the city, who moved, that it 
ſhould be referred to the committee. who were 
appointed to take into conſideration the American 
Papers. 2 5 

Reaſonable as this motion was, it did not meet 
with ſucceſs. An ingenious writer well obſerves 


that © the miniſters had, by this time, hit upon | 


& a manœuvre, which though ſucceſsful for the 
e preſent, may not in all ſeaſons be ſo happily 
ce drawn into practice; but by which the ſhower 
« of petitions was ſo effectually thrown off, that 
ee they became a matter of ſport rather than of 
% concern. It was diſcovered, that this matter 
* was to be taken up. in a political, not a com- 
“ mercial light. That therefore, as there was 


© little connexion between the views of the 


(0 
be the higheſt abſurdity that a committee, 
whoſe thoughts were occupied by the firſt, 
* ſhould be at all broken in upon, or diſturbed 
* by the latter. It was accordingly propoſed, to, 
appoint a ſeparate committee for the confidera- 
tion of the merchants petition ; and for that 
purpoſe an amendment was moved, that it 
ſhould be referred to a committee on the twenty- 
ſeventh, the day ſucceeding that on which the 
committee was to take the American papers into 
conſideration.” | | OE . h 
On the ſide of miniſtry it was ſaid, among other 
things, that the committee for the conſideration 
of American papers was appointed, that they 
might come to ſome ſpeedy reſolution, ſuited to 
the dignity of parliament, and to the preſent 
ſtate, of affairs in America; and that the views 


cc 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
ec 
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and objects of the enquiry originating with the 


American papers and the petition, being totally 
diſtinct in their nature, the determinations and 
execution ariſing from both muſt be different. 


houſe, and thoſe of the merchants, it would 


amendment was carried by one hundred and ninety- 
ſeven againſt eighty-one, who ſupported the ori- 
ginal motion; and a ſimilar fate attended the pe- 
titions from Briſtol, Glaſgow, Norwich, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and other places. | 
On the day appointed for confidering the Ames 
rican papers, the merchants of London preſented 
a ſecond, and a very forcible one, in which they 
argued, that © the connexion between Great 
Britain and America originally was, and ought 
to be, of a commercial kind; and that the 
benefits derived therefrom to the mother coun- 
% try are of the ſame nature; that obſerving the 
«© conftant attention which the Britiſh. legiſlature 
had for more than a century given to thoſe va- 
* luable objects, they had been taught to admire 
the regulations by which that connexion had 
© been preſerved, and thoſe benefits ſecured, as 
the moſt effectual inſtitution which human wiſ- 
* dom could have framed for thoſe ſalutary pur- 
“ poſes; that preſuming therefore on that opi- 
“ nion, and ſupported by that obſervation, they 
|** repreſent that the fundamental policy of thoſe 
« laws of which they complain, and the proprie- 
« ty of enforcing, relaxing, or amending them, 
are queſtions inſeperably united with the com- 
«© merce between Great Britain and America; 
* and conſequently, that the conſideration of the 
* one cannot be entered on, without a full diſ- 
« cuſſion of the other.” After uſing other argu- 
ments, they conclude by praying, “ that they 
* may be heard, by themſelves or their agents, 
in ſupport of their former petition, and that 
no reſolution reſpecting America may be taxen 
by the houſe, or by any committee thertof, 
6e until they ſhall be fully heard.” OS 
Hereupon a motion was made, that the order 
for referring the merchants petition to a ſeparate 
committee ſhould be diſcharged, and that it ſhould 
be referred to the committee of the whole houſe, 
who were appointed to confider the American 
papers. . + 
The minority ſupported this motion, as found- 
| ed on the principles of law, juſtice, reaſon, and 
expediency ; while the miniſterial members uſed 
arguments partly perſonal, partly political; and 
the debates were carried on with the greateſt de- 
gree of acrimony on both fides ; but at length the 
queſtion was rejected on a diviſion, two hundred 
and fifty voices againſt reſcinding the former re- 
ſolution relative to the merchants petition, and 
only eighty-nine for it. DT or LI OS 
Dr. ranklin, Mr. Bollan, and Mr. Lee, Ame- 
rican agents, at a late hour in the evening, offered 
a petition, ſtating, that they were authorized 
„ by the American continental. congreſs to pre- 


cc 


cc 
cc 
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On the contrary, the gentlemen in oppoſition 


tc ſent a petition from the congreſs to the king, 
: es ee Which 
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te which petition his majeſty had referred to that 
* houſe; that they were enabled to throw great 
&« light upon the ſubject, and prayed to be heard 
te at the bar, in ſupport of the ſaid petition.” 
Hereupon a warm debate enſued, in which the 
miniſterial party alledged, that the congreſs was 
not. a legal body, and that hearing evidence re- 
ſpecting their proceedings, would be to give a de- 
gree of countenance to that illegal aſſembly: 
& that they could only hear the colonies through 
„their legal aſſemblies, and their agents pro- 
% perly authorized by them, and properly admit- 
« ted here; that to do otherwiſe, would lead to 
« inextricable confuſion, and deſtroy the whole 
* order of colony government *.“ Of 
In anſwer. hereto it was faid, that the regular 
e mens of the colonies was, in effect, de- 
royed already; in ſome places by act of parlia- 
ment, in ſome by diſſolution of aſſemblies by 
governors, and in others by popular violence; 
and the conſideration, therefore, would be, how 
order ſhould be reſtored. 
the congreſs, however illegal in other reſpects, 
was certainly competent to the preſenting a peti- 
tion; that it was ſigned by the names of all the 
perſons who compoled it, and might be received 
as from individuals: © that it was their buſineſs 
ce rather to find every plauſible reaſon for receiv- 
6 ing petitions, than to invent pretences for re- 
& jecting them. That the rejection of petitions 
& was one principal cauſe, if not the moſt pow- 
ce erful cauſe, of the preſent troubles. That this 
e mode of conſtantly rejecting their petitions, 
& and refuſing to hear their agents, would infal- 
« libly end in univerſal rebellion ; and not un- 
« naturally, as thoſe ſeem to give up the right of 
« government, who refuſe to hear the complaints 
ce of the ſubje& +.” On a diviſion, the petition 
was rejected by a majority of two hundred and 
eighteen to fixty-eight. 5 
On this occaſion, the merchants of London diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by a ſpirited conduct well 
worthy that great commercial body. On the day 
following the rejection of their petition, one of 
their body, being deputed by their committee, 
repreſented at the bar of the houſe, in their name, 


& that merchants revealing at that bar the ſtate of | 


« their affairs, was a meaſure which all would 
cc wiſh to avoid, unleſs upon ſuch great occaſions 
cc as the preſent, where the public weal is evi- 
« dently at ſtake, when their duty as good ſub- 


cc jects requires it of them; but when the mode 


ce of examination is ſuch as totally precludes 
« them from anſwering the great public object, 
& which in their opinion is clearly the caſe at 
ce preſent ; they beg leave to ſignify, that they 
« wave appearing before the committee which 
<6 has been appointed; and that the merchants 


« are not under any apprehenfions reſpecting 


ec their American debts, unleſs the means of re- 
& mittance ſhould be cut off by meaſures that may 
cc be adopted in Great-Britain.” 15 

In the interim, during what an ingenious wri- 
ter calls the war of the petitions, one had been 
preſented from Birmingham, which was entitled 
a petition from the inhabitants of that town and 
neighbourhood, This petition repreſented, that 
a relaxation in the execution of the laws reſpect- 


_—_—_— it 


' - *. Theſe were fine-words ; yet the miniftry, at that time, 


OY TOO, OO 


were by their mad management, deſtroying all colony 80-| rified ! 


_ vernment whatever, as fatal experience has teſti fied, 


It was afferted, that | 
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pecially as the majority of thoſe who ſigned it 


* North America:“ but the motion was over. 
5 | 


occaſion his royal highneſs the duke of Cumber- 


Great-Britain, and the merchants of London trad- 


leſs the acts of parliament therein ſpecified were 


| proviſions and other ſupplies, abſolutely neceſſary 


— 
— 


ing the colonies, would greatly injure the trade 
of that town: but as no other petition appeared 
in favour of coercive meaſures, it was much ſuſ- 
pected that this had been indirectly procured, ef. 
were not connected with the ſtaple manufactures 
of Birmingham ; and a counter-petition was pre- 
ſented by thoſe who were the largeſt dealers in 
the produce of that town; on which one of the 
minority members moved, “ that it ſhould be an 
* inſtruction to the committee, to enquire into 
6e the manner of procuring and ſigning both the 
66 petitions ; and alſo, how far the perſons ſeye. 
« rally ſigning them are concerned in the trade of 
ruled, | 

Thus every thing tended more and more to the 
production of that war, on which the miniſtry 
appeared to be determined : but, which ſenfible 
and thinking people of all parties have ſince had 
ſo much reaſon to lament, 

The noble earl who had moved for the recall of 
the troops from Boſton, not diſcouraged by his 
motion having been rejected by fo great a majo- 
rity, ſtill perſevered in his conciliatory ſcheme 
with America; and accordingly, on the firſt of 
February, he brought into the houſe of lords, the 
outlines of a bill, under the title of“ A pro- 
5 viſional act for ſettling the troubles in Ame- 
« rica, and for aſſerting the ſupreme legiſlative 
authority and ſuperintending power of Great- 
& Britain over her colonies.” The earl of Chal- 
ham intreated the aſſiſtance of the houſe to dige 
the crude materials, which thrown together in the 
nature of a bill, he preſumed to lay before them; 
to bring and reduce the whole to that form, which 
was ſuited to the dignity and importance of the 
ſubject, and to the great ends to which it was ul- 
timately directed. He called on them to exer- 
ciſe their candour, and deprecated the effects of 
party or prejudice, of factious ſpleen, or blind 
predilection. He ſaid, that though the propoſed 
bill might be looked upon as a bill of conceſſion, 
it muſt, at the ſame time, be acknowledged, that 
it was a bill of affertion. After a long, and a 
moſt pointed and ſpirited debate, the queſtion 
for the bill to be ordered to lie on the table, was 
negatived by fixty-one to thirty-two ; and on this 


land voted in the minority. 
On the day after the above debate, a petition 

was preſented to the houſe of commons, from the 

planters of the ſugar colonies then reſident in 


ing to thoſe colonies. This petition ſet forth, 
that they were exceedingly alarmed at the aſſocia- 
tion entered into by the continental congreſs, in 
conſequence af which, all trade between North 
America and the Weſt Indies was to ceaſe, un- 


repealed by a limited time; that the profits ariſing 
from the preſent ſtate of thoſe iſlands, in a great 
meaſure depended upon a free and reciprocal in- 
tercourſe between them and the ſeveral provinces 
of North America, from whence they obtained 


for their ſupport, and the maintenance of their 
plantations ; and that if the agreement and aſſo- 
| ö 


— 1 


"Mm How juſt this reaſoning ! How fatally has it been ve 


ciatzon 


illands would be reduced to the moſt deplorable || juſt rights, and thoſe of the two houſes of par- 
calamity. This e like all the former || liament; ; 12 0 
upon the ſame ſubject, was referred to the eſta A gentleman of eminence in the law; anfwered 
bliſhed petition committee. al || the different poſitions in the miniſter's ſpeech. 
On the day when the above petition was pre- He ſaid, that though the premiſes might be right; 


ſented, the miniſter opened his defigns with re- the conclufions were erroneous j that having eare- 
ſpe& to America, Having rehearſed the infor- fully examined the definitions of treaſon, he in- 


mation contained in thoſe papers which had been 
referred to the committee, he proceeded to diſ- 


criminate the temper, diſpoſition, and degrees of || mult, and ſedition, as they had been recounted, 
reſiſtance, that prevailed in the ſeveral colonies ; || as they were not of a nature to imply rebellion 


ſiſted that the Americans were not in a ſtate of 


to particularize thoſe where moderation prevailed ; || directly in themſelves, ſo neither did they ariſe 
with others, where, he ſaid, violence was con-|| from motives, which render acts of the ſame or 
cealed under the maſk of duty and ſubmiſſion ; || leſs magnitude, truly and properly rebellious: 


and he finiſhed the group, by naming thoſe which || Whatever the diſorders were, they were created 


he conſidered to be in a ſtate of actual rebellion, || by the conduct of thoſe, whoſe defigns were to 


He explained the legiſlative ſupremacy of parlia-|| eſtabliſh deſpotiſm ; and which were evidently 
ment, ſtated the meaſures adopted by America to directed to reduce America to the moſt abject 


reſiſt that ſupremacy, and the almoſt univerſal || ſtate of ſervility, as a prelude to the realizing of 


confederacy of the colonies in that reſiſtance, || the ſame iniquitous ſyſtem in the mother country. 
Here, he ſaid, he laid his foot on the great bar- He concluded with obſerving, that an oppoſition to 
trier, which ſeparated, and for the preſent diſu-|| arbitrary meaſures was warrantable by the forms 

nited both countries; and on this ground alone of || of the conſtitution, and eſtabliſhed by precedent. 
refiſtance and denial, he would raiſe every argu-|| The other gentlemen of the miniſtry entered 
ment leading to the motion he intended to make, || but little into the juridical part of the debate; 
and this motion, he ſaid, would be, for an ad- but they contended, that it was a matter of no 
dreſs to the king, and for a conference with the || effential conſequence, whether the diſſenſions 


lords, that it might be the joint addreſs of both || prevailing in the colonies might be, in the legal 


houſes. He then gave a ſketch of the meaſures || acceptation, termed rebellion or not. 

he intended to purſue, which were to ſend a greater The queſtion before the houſe was, whether 
force to America, to bring in a temporary act, to it was prudent for parliament, and at that time, 
put a ſtop to all the foreign trade of the colonies || to declare them fo : for if parliament ſhould find it 
of New England, particularly to their fiſheries || neceſſary, in the courſe of events, to reconcile” 
on the banks of Newfoundland, till they ſhould || by any} conceffion or treaty, ſuch conceſſion to 
return to their allegiance; at the ſame time ac- rebels would be highly diſhonourable to parlia- 
knowledging, that whenever they declare ſubmiſ- ment. The only effect of this violent but par- 
ſion to the authority of the Britiſh legiſlature, and || tial declaration of rebellion, would be to delude 


yield due ſubmiſſion to his majeſty, upon mak-|| ourſelves into preparations of hoſtility, as if againſt 


ing proper application, all their real grievances one colony only, when we had, in fact, twelve to 
ſhould be redreſſed. contend with. Therefore it became expedient 
The addreſs was to the following purpoſe : To] to prepare for a general war, or a general recon- 
return thanks for the communication of the || ciliation with America. p34 | 
American papers, and to declare, that having|| On the part of adminiſtration it was infiſted, 
taken them under ſerious conſideration, they found || that ſuch of the Americans as were included in 
that a part of his majeſty's ſubjects in the pro-|| certain deſcriptions, had been guilty of certain 
vince of Maſſachuſet's-bay, had reſiſted the ſu- acts, and till perſevered in thoſe acts, were in a 
preme legiſlature, that a rebellion actually exiſted || ſtate of actual rebellion. The boaſted union of 
within the ſaid province; that they ſaw, with the colonies would diſſolve immediately, upon par- 
extreme concern, that they had been countenan-|| liament ſhewing itſelf determined on vigorous 
ced and encouraged by unlawful combinations and and ſevere meaſures; for, according to the aſſer- 
engagements entered into in ſeveral of the other || tions of very reſpectable gentlemen, the Ameri- 
colonies, to the injury and oppreſſion of many of || cans neither were ſoldiers, nor ever could be made 
their fellow-ſubjects reſident within the kingdom || ſo ; being naturally of a puſillanimous diſpoſi- 
of Great-Britain, and the reſt of his majeſty's do-|| tion, and utterly incapable of any ſort of order 
minions. They declared, that they never could || or diſcipline. By their indolence, uncleanlineſs, 
lo far deſert the truſt repoſed in them, as to re-|| or radical defect of conſtitution, they were in- 
hinquiſh any part of the ſovereign authority over || capable of going through the ſervice of a cam- 
all the dominions, which by the law was veſted || paign, and therefore a ſlight force would be ſuffi- 
in his majeſty and the two houſes of parliament; || cient for their complete reduction. — 
that they ever had been, and ever ſhould be, A motion was made to leave out all but the 
ready to pay due regard and attention to any real || preliminary words of the addreſs, and to ſubſti- 
grievances ſuffered by his majeſty's ſubje&s, || tute after them the following: “ but deploring 
which ſhould, in a conſtitutional manner, be laid || the information which they,“ (the papers lai 
before them; but, at the ſame time, they con- before the houſe) * had afforded, ſerved only to 
ceived it to be their duty humbly to beſeech his || ** convince the houſe, that the meaſures taken 
majeſty, that he would take the moſt effeQtual || ** by his majeſty's ſervants, tended rather to 
meaſures to enforce due obedience to the autho- © widen than to heal the unhappy differences be- 
nty of the ſupreme legiſlature, declaring that it|| tween Great-Britain and America; and then 
was their fixed reſolution, at the hazard of their to pray for an alteration in the ſame. Upon a 


lives and fortunes, to ſupport his majeſty againſt | diviſion, the amendment was rejected by three 
| | ' | 13 | undred 
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cation of the congreſs ſhould take full effect, the || all re bellious attempts, in the mitnitenatice of his 


rebellion. The appearance of riot, diſorder, tu- 
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hundred and four, to one hundred and five; and||fiveg but with reſpect to the original motion it 
the queſtion upon the original motion was carried branched out into a wide field of learned 3 
by two hundred and ninety- fix, to one hundred i ment. The queſtions of treaſon, rebellion — 
e eee ee ee, cane N conſtructive treaſons, were deeply inveſtigated b | 
A few days after, upon the receipt of the re- the law lords; and the debate was maintained 
port from the American committee, a motion with warmth and great ability on both ſides, and 
was made to recommit the addreſs. which had|| a vaſt ſtock. of profeſſional as well as general . 
been agreed to in the committee. The noble ing diſplayed by each. | | b 
lerd who had moved. for the recommitment, fup- This debate was productive of ſome very ſin- 
ported his propoſition by great force of argu-gular circumſtances. A great law lord, who had 
ment. He ſaid the reconſideration of a meaſure been remarkably ſevere in his charge againſt the 
which appeared to be pregnant with the moſt Americans, condemned, in the moſt ſevere and 
dangerous conſequences, and which, from its na- unreſerved terms, (to the great ſurprize of his 
ture, was undoubtedly capable of great miſ- auditors) the meaſure of laying. on the duties in 
chiefs; could not be deemed unneceſſary. From] the year 1767, which he declared to be the moſt 
a, review of our domeſtic. ſituation, and that in abſurd and pernicious that could be deviſed, and 
which we ſtood: both with reſpect to the colonies|| the cauſe of all our preſent and impending evils. 
and foreign powers, he inferred the improptiety This declaration was followed by an acknowleds. 
and danger of a declaration from that houſe, of ment of a ſtill more extraordinary nature. Three 
the exiſtence of a rebellion in any part of our great lords, who were at that time cabinet coun- 
dominions. The motion was warmly, oppoſed by] ſellors, and held the firſt offices in the ſtate, ſeve- 
the friends of miniſtry, and in the courſe. of a rally declared, that they had taken no part in that 
debate, which continued till half paſt two in the meaſure, nor had ever given it their concurrence 
morning, all the queſtions upon American affairs, or approbation; and two of them condemned it 
which had been agitated ſince the year 1764, and] in expreſs language, while the third gave it no 
all the arguments they gave riſe to, were in ſome kind of ſupport. The manner in which a mea- 
degree revived; with the addition of thoſe which ſure of miniſtry was carried againſt the above 
ne matter and a change of circumſtances afford- || noble. perſonages, remains yet to be explained. 
ed, or the greateſt. ingenuity could ſuggeſt. At] Such a, diſcloſure, relative to a matter which 
length the motion for the recommitment was ne- had already convulſed the whole empire, and was 
gatived by two hundred and eighty-eight, to one ſtill more to be dreaded in its future conſequences, 
hundred and five A OM | naturally excited a general amazement, which in 
The following day, the ſeventh of February, a] ſome of the members was mixed with no incon- 
conference was held between the lords and com- fiderable ſhare of regret and indignation. The 
mons, at the requeſt of the latter, for the pur- fatal and over-ruling ſecret influence, which, as 
poſe of their joining in the addreſs. In the in- they ſaid, had ſo. long guided and marred all the 
terim, a petition from the merchants of London, public affairs of the nation, was accordingly de- 
concerned in the commerce to North America; ¶ plored and animadverted upon with much ſeverity 
and another. from the Weſt India merchants and in different parts of the houſe. | 
mqlanters, were preſented to the marquis of Rock- About forty minutes paſt one o'clock in the 
ingham, to be laid before the lords by that no- morning, the previous queſtion was negatived up- 
bleman, previous to their taking the affairs of on a diviſion; the numbers, including the proxies, 
America under conſideration. Il being one hundred and four to only twenty-nine. 
Tube lords being returned from the conference, The main queſtion, being then put, whether to 
and the preſident having made the report and read agree with the commons in the addreſs, by inſert- 
the addreſs, the marquis of Rockingham ſtood up] ing the words neceſſary to fill up the blank, it was 
to introduce and preſent the petitions; but the carried in the affirmative by about the ſame ma- 
noble earl at the head of the American depart- jority. Theſe queſtions, however, were produc- 
ment, riſing to ſpeak at the ſame. time, a great tive of ſeparate proteſts, which were ſigned by 
diſpute 1 who ſhould be firſt heard. The eighteen lords, who concluded their reaſons of 
prefereuce being given to the lord in adminiſtra-diſſent in the following words: We proteſt 
tion, he moved, that the blank in the addreſs ]“ againſt an addreſs, amounting to a declaration 
preſented by the commons, ſhould, be filled up by|| f war, which is founded in no proper parlia- 
the inſertion of theſe words, The lords ſpirityal{| © mentary information; which was introduced 
e and temporal, &c.“ which were to render that|| by refuſing to ſuffer the preſentation of peti- 
inſtrument the joint act of both houſes. “ tions againſt it; (although it be the undoubted 
The marquis then informed the houſe, of the right of the ſubject to preſent the ſame) which 
nature and great importance of the petitions he[| followed the rejection of every mode of conci- 
had to preſent; adding, that to remove every. liation; which holds out no ſubſtantial offer 
doubt of their being either intended to gain time, ** of redreſs of grievances; and which promiſes 
or cauſe dtlay, he was authorized by the Weſt|| ** ſupport to thoſe miniſters, who have inflamed 
Iulia merchants to ſay, that they were ready, with-|| ** America, and groſsly miſconducted the affairs 
| out: counſel or further preparation, inſtantly toj| © of Great-Britain,” 7 
g aſſet evidence to prove, that ſeveral. of the Weſt|| Beſides, the uſual thanks, the anſwer from the 
| India iſlands eould not be able to ſubſiſt, after throne to the addreſs, contained an aſſurance of 
the operation of the propoſed addreſs, in America. taking the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures, 
But the nable marquis ſaid, that as a queſtion was for enforcing, obedience to the ſupreme legiſla- 
before the bouſe which myſt: be: diſpoſed of, be · ture z; together with a declaration, that whenever 
| fore tlie petitions could. come regularly under any of the colonies ſhould make proper and duti- 
1 thein cognizance, he was under the neceffity of ful application, his majeſty would concur in af- 
| moving the previous queſtion». The debate con-  fording them every juſt and reaſonable indulgence. 
chraing the previous queſtion was not very exten- The anſwer was accompanied with a meſſage from 


the 
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the throne to the houſe of commons, wherein [| tended to deprive our colonies of a trade which 
they were informed, that, in conſequence of the || could not be transferred to ourſelves : © that God 
addreſs, it was determined to take the moſt ſpeedy || **/ and nature had given the fiſheries to them and 
and effectual meaſures for ſupporting the juſt || ** not to us; and ſet limits to our avarice and 
rights of the crown, and the two houſes of parlia- || * cruelty, which we could not paſs ; that when 
liament, and therefore ſome augmentation would || *© they were once deftroyed, we could neither be- 
be neceſſary to the land and fea forces. This“ nefit by them ourſelyes, nor reſtore them to 
meſſage was, as uſual, referred to the committee thoſe who had thus violently and unjuſtly been 
of ſupply. LS Hide “ deprived of the means of ſubſiſtence: that diſ- 
On the tenth of February, the miniſter moved || tance and local circumſtances ſhut us out in the 
for leave to bring in a bill to reſtrain the trade || © firſt inſtance, and with reſpect to the other; 
and commerce of the provinces of Maffachuſer's- {| ** that the little capital, veſſels, and implements 
bay and New Hampſhire, the colonies of Con-“ of fiſhermen; the majority of whom muſt ever 
neRicut and Rhode-Iſland, and Providence Plan-“! be neceffarily poor, could only be kept up by 
tation, in North America, to Great-Britain, Ire- || * the conſtant returns of profit; and when the 
land, and the Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt-Indies ; |] * returns failed, the capital and implements 


and to prohibit ſuch provinces and colonies from || ** would be loſt for ever; that the people muſt 


carrying on any fiſhery on the banks of New- © either periſh, or apply themſelves to other oc- 
foundland, or other places therein to be mention- || © cupations, from which they could not be re- 
ed, under certain conditions, and for a limited || ** called at will; that we were thus finding out 
time. 33 1 the means for providence of puniſhing our own 
In ſupport of his motion, the miniſter urged, || ** cruelty and injuſtice; for that thoſe fiſheries; 
that the fiſheries on the banks of Newfoundland || ** which were a more inexhauſtible, and infinitely 
being the unqueſtionable property of Great-Bri- || © more valuable ſource of wealth and power, 
tain, ſhe might diſpoſe of them as ſhe pleaſed ; || © than all the mines in the new world, would not 
that as both houſes of parliament had declared a || ** only be loſt to ourſelves, but would be thrown 
rebellion to exiſt in the province of Maſſachuſet's- into the ſcale againſt us, by woes, in a ve- 
bay, it was juſt and right to deprive that pro-“ ry great degree, into the hands of our natu- 
vince of the benefits which it derived from thoſe || ©* ral rivals and enemies.” In addition to theſe 
fiſheries. 5 arguments, it was ſaid, that the fiſherman muſt 
On the contrary fide, the principle of involv- || become a ſoldier for want of other employment; 
ing the innocent in the puniſhment of the guilty, || and that “ thus we provoke a rebellion by one 
was alternately combated with ſerious argument, || “ ſet of acts, and then recruit the rebellious army 
pathetic remonſtrance, and pointed ridicule, W hat || by another“ 159 = 


1 denied the charges of 


legiſlature had ever eſtabliſhed a precedent off The defenders of the bil 
equal cruelty and injuſtice, with paſſing the ſen- || cruelty and injuſtice, and ſaid, that whatever diſ- 
tence of condemnation upon half a million of || treſs the bill might bring on the colonies, they 
people to periſh with famine, for the ſuppoſed || had deſerved it by their diſobedience : that “ the 
. crimes of a few. unknown perſons ? Such prece- “ had entered into the moſt unlawful and daring 
dents were only to be ſought for in the hiſtory of || © combinations, as far as in them lay, to ru 
the moſt ſavage and barbarous tyrants, but not |} our merchants, impoveriſh our manufacturers, 
among the . * acts of legiſlators. Why were || and to ſtarve our Weſt-India iſlands.“ 5 
three provinces to be puniſhed for a ſuppoſed re-] Among other arguments on this fide the quef- 
bellion in another? or if they were in rebellion, {| tion, it was ſaid, that the charge of cruelty was 
why were they not declared ſo ? It was ſaid, that || ill founded; for it was a bill of humanity and 
the cruelty of the bill exceeded the examples of || mercy, as well as coercion ; and the only mode- 
hoſtile rigour towards avowed enemies; that ip || rate means of bringing the diſobedient provinces | 
all the violence of our moſt dangerous wars, it to a ſenſe of their duty, without involving the 
was an eſtabliſhed rule in the marine ſervice, to || empire in the horrors of a civil war. 7 
ſpare the coaſt-fiſhing eraft of our declared ene- With reſpect to the charge of involving the in- 
mies; always confidering that we waged war with || nocent with the guilty, it was faid, that the juf- 
nations, and not with private men; and that it || tice or injuſtice of fuch an act, depended on the 
would, be unworthy. the character of a great and || neceſſity of the meaſure ; that whenever this was 
brave people, to deprive poor wretches of their || the caſe, the neceffity might be lamented, but 
means of hard-earned livelihood, and the miſer- || ** could not be helped; that a town of ours held 
able village inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts of their || by rebels or enemies, might contain the beſt 
daily food. This bill was alſo to puniſh the peo- “ of our friends, and thoſe friends too might be 
ple of Great-Britain, who were charged with no“ the more numerous part of the inhabitants; 
delinquency; As New England was not produc- || ** but ſtill the miſeries of a ſiege, and poſſibly of 
tive of ſtaple commodities, ſufficient to pay the || a famine, muſt be ſubmitred to, or the town 
great balance which it was always under the ne-“ never could be recovered.” On this fide of the 
ceſſity of owing in this country, it had no other queſtion it was farther inſiſted, that we muſt either 
means of diſcharging that debt than through the || relinquiſh our connexions with America, or fix 
fiſhery, and the circuitous trade dependent there- || them gn ſuch a bafis, as would prevent a return ef 
on; ſo that to cut eff thoſe means, was, in fact, || the evils complained of. „ e 
beggar our merchants and manufacturers; and || To this the minority rephed, that the neceſ- 
the Britiſh legiſlatute was, in its wiſdom, going || fity was - pretended not real; and they aſked if 
to paſs a diſabling bill, to prevent the payment] the acts of rigour of the laſt ſeffion; bad pro- 
of debts to its Britiſh ſubjects. Sol , duced any of the effects which. had been expeQ- 
; ed from them. On the queſtion being called for, 
the motion or bringing in the bill was carried, 
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In oppoſition to this bill, it was further ſaid, 
that it was not leſs eruel than unjuſt; that it 


. — 
. — 


634 
on a diviſion of two hund 
eighty-five. "Np 4 
In the farther progreſs of this bill, the mer- 
chants and traders ot London concerned in the 
American commerce, preſented a petition againſt 
it, founded on commercial principles; and a mo- 
tion being made and agreed to, that the petiti- 
oners ſhould be heard by themſelves or counſel, 
againſt the bill, Mr. David Barclay, who was 
appointed agent to manage this buſineſs by the 
committee of American merchants, conducted 


red and ſixty- one againſt 


| 


the evidence, reſpecting which there were many | 


witneſſes, principally merchants and captains of 
ſhips, whoſe reſidence was in England or North 
America. By their evidence it appeared, that in 
the year 1764, the four provinces of New Eng- 
land employed, in their ſeveral: fiſheries, forty- 
five thouſand eight hundred and eighty ton of 
ſnipping, and ſix thouſand and two men; and that 
the produce of their fiſheries in the foreign mar- 
kets for that year, amounted to three hundred 
and twenty-two thouſand two hundred and twen- 
ty pounds fixteen ſhillings. It hkewiſe appear- 
ed, that the fiſheries were much increaſed fince 
that period ; that New England fiſh was ſuperior 
to that taken by ſhips fitted out from Great-Bri- 
tain ; and that all the materials uſed in the fiſhery, 
except ſalt, and the timber of which the veſſels 
are conſtructed, were taken from this country, to 
which the nett proceeds were remitted. 
It was alſo given in evidence, that neit 
whale nor cod fiſheries could be carried on, to 
equal extent and advantage, either from ,New- 
oundland or Great Britain; that there were ſe- 


veral local circumſtances, and ſome natural ad- 


vantages in favour of North-America; that in 
any caſe, the ſtopping of one fiſhery, and the 
creation of another, muſt take up much time, 
and that in the interim the trade would be inevit- 
ably loſt. It was ſtated, that there was nearly a 
million of money owing from New England to 
the city of London only; that the calamities with 
which the bill was pregnant muſt, in a marked 
and particular degree, affect people who, from 


innocent; for as the people belonging to the 
ſea, they could have no ſh 


puted to others. 
The cafe of t 


are in the crimes im- 


- 


he inhabitants of Nantucket was 


inhabit à barren land, fifteen miles long, and 


ſufficient for the maintenance of twenty families. 
From the only harbour belonging to this ſteril 


ſtantly employed one hundred and forty veſſels; 
eight of which were deſtined to the importation 
of proviſions, and the reſt were engaged in the 


whale-fiſhery, which, with invincible perſeverance, | 
they had extended from the frozen regions of the 
pole, to the coaſts of Africa, to the Brazils, 


and even as far ſouth as Falkland-iſlands. 

A petition from Poole in Dorſetſhire was 
preſented, being an avowed oppoſition to that 
from London, and in ſupport of the principles 
of the fiſhery bill. This was afterwards diſclaim- 
ed and condemned by one from the town, cor- 
poration, and principal inhabitants of Poole. 


her the 


| 


| 
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| of Nantucket ; wherein they fer forth, that if the 


| rebellion, the courſe of proceeding, however ruin- 


| poſe; for by cutting off from the Americans all 


| tried raca would be too great a truſt; but the 
the nature of their occupation, could not but be 


in the hands of two gentlemen whom the houſe 
fiſheries ſpent the greateſt part of their lives at 


| ctls, ever 
repreſented as peculiarly ſevere, This extraor- 
dinary people, amounting to between five and | 
ſix-thouſand,: nine-tenths of whom were quakers, | 
bit Americans were brought to anſwer all objections. 
three broad, the produce of which was ſcarcely | 
the meaſure, and ſaid they adopted it with re- 
luctance; but the conduct of the Americans had 


iſland, the people by aſtoniſhing induſtry, con- rendered harſh meaſures neceſſary. 


was the moſt uſeful, and in the end the moſt 


A petition was delivered from the quakers, in 


behalf of their brethren and others, inhabitants 


bill was paſſed, the people of the iſland muſt in 
a ſhort time be expoſed to all the dreadful mi. 
ſeries of famine. A gentleman on the fide f 
adminiſtration ſaid, that on a principle of huma. 
nity he would move, that a clauſe thould be in. 
ſerted in the bill, to prevent its operation from 
extending to any whale-ſhips which failed before 
the firſt of March, and were at that time the 
property of the people of Nantucket. 

On this petition, and indeed, in every ſtage 
of the bill, the debate was revived with addi- 
tional vehemence. It was faid, that the bill was 
evidently intended to exaſperate the colonies into 
open and direct rebellion. By the abſurdity of 
their proceedings, and the oppreſſiveneſs of their 
deſigns, miniſtry had thrown the colonies into a 
ſtate of diſobedience, diſorder, and . confuſion, 
which would require the greateſt abilities to re- 
ſtore to order, and yet did not Come within any 
legal deſcription of treaſon, Miniſtry were be- 
wildered, and utterly incapable of conducting the 
government in ſo nice and critical a fituation, 
But if they could provoke the colonies to actual 


ous and deſperate, would be fimple and obvious : 
and it might be hoped that paffed error would 
be forgot, and preſent inability paſs unobſerved 
in the tumult. Upon this principle, and no 
other, it was ſaid the bill could anſwer its pur- 


means of acquiring a livelihood, or receiving pro- 
viſions, no alternative was left but Rarving or re- 
bellion. e TOES Fi, 

It was further ſaid by the minority, that the 
pretence of relaxing the rigour of the a& by 
powers ues to certain governors, and the ma- 
jority of certain councils, was not a corrective, 
but an aggravation of its ill principle. It was 
leaving the ſubſiſtence of whole provinces to the 
arbitrary diſcretion of. thoſe men. Arbitrary 
power, of leſs extent, committed to good and 


extravagant power of this bill, was to be lodged 


did not know, (as it was impoſſible they ſhould 
know who might be governors, when the act 
took place) and the majority of two coun- 
| y one of whom were ſtrangers to the 
houſe. J BILL TREE © Ops - oo 

On the part of adminiſtration, the contumacy, 
rebellious acts, and treaſonable defigns of the 


Some gentlemen acknowledged the harſhnels of 


It was ſaid, 
that though the New England provinces: did not 
produce wheat equal to the conſumption, they 
had plenty of Indian corn, and were not defi- 
cient in other reſources with which to prevent 
a real famine. The bill was coercive, and that 
coercion which put the ſpeedieſt end to the diſpute, 


merciful. The bill was carried by a majority of 
two hundred and fifteen to fixty-one. 

On the eighth of March, the above bill was 
read a third time, when a motion was made for 
the inſertion of a clauſe, that nothing in the act 
ſhould extend to prohibit the importation into 


any of the ſaid provinces, of fuel, corn, 2 
; | | our, 
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flour, or other articles of life, brought coaſtwiſe 
from any part of America. But this clauſe was 
rejected, by one hundred and eic ne to fifty⸗ 
eight. 

The fihery-bill was oppoſed with equal vio- 
lence in the houſe of peers. A petition from the 
merchants of London, fimilar to that which had 
been laid before the commons, was preſented to 
the houſe of lords by the marquis of Rocking- 
ham. Witneſſes were heard for and againſt the 
petition 3 and upon a motion being made for 
committing the bill, after the ſecond reading, it 
was ſtrongly oppoſed by the noble marquis. He 
examined the general principles of the bill, and 
entered, with great knowledge of the ſubject, 
into a detail of the trade of America in general, 


and more particularly into a comparative view of 


that of New England at different periods; from 


whence the vaſt and rapid progreſs of that co- 


lony appeared truly aſtoniſhing, He ſhewed that 


in the year 1704, the whole amount of the ex- 


ports to the New England provinces, was only 
about ſeventy thouſand pounds annually; that in 
the year 1754, it had ariſen to an hundred and 
eighty thouſand pounds; in the ſucceeding ten 


double that ſum. 


of the town of Poole, in contradiction to the de- 
clared ſenſe of all the merchants of England, were 
brought to inſtruct their lordſhips in the politica 


ſyſtem of Great-Britain and America; they were 


to convince the houſe, that the profits of the 
commerce of America did not enrich this coun- 
try; they were to ſatisfy the legiſlature, that the 
utter deſtruction of American trade would ſtrength- 
en the navy, and invigorate the marine of Eng- 
land; and the words of theſe redoubtable politi- 
cians were to be taken, that if the New England 
fiſhery was deſtroyed, we ſhould notwithſtanding 
be able to ſupply the foreign markets; and that 
the loſs of five or fix hunared thouſand pounds 
annually, the amount of that fiſhery, would not 
only be immediately replaced at home, but prove 
A great benefit to this country. He hoped the 
| houſe would ſee the frivolous and contemptible 
nature of ſuch evidence, and that ſuch narrow 
and intereſted minds were totally unfit for Juch 
important diſcuſſions, ' 

The lords on the fide of Abit bn; mate- 
rially differed as to the principles on which they 


ſupported the bill, though they all vnited” as to 


the main point of its being neceflary. Some con- 
ſidered it as a lenient means of bripging America 


back to her duty. A more numerous body con- | 


fidered” it as a bill of firmneſs and vigour; as a 
ſevere, but a juſt and neceſſary act of Tetaliation 
and puniſhment : they, however, were not will- 
ing that, by any means, its operation ſhould 
extend any farther than was neceſſary to fill up 
the meaſure of juſtice, and to oo the refractory 
colonies to a full and complete ſubmiſſion ; the) 
accordingly could not bear the idea of confideting 
It in any degree as a commercial, and ſtill leſs as 
a permanent regulation. Others conſidered it 
merely as a matter of trade, abſtracted from all 
ideas of coercion and puniſhment; as a perma- 


1 


nent eemmereigl en of great importance, 
to reſtrain the trade of the colonies, and thereby 
to ſtrengthen and increaſe the commercial in- 
tereſts of this country; theſe would not liſten to 
any propoſition for purchaſing the obedience of 


the Americans: In ſhort, all thoſe who wiſhec 


to render it a permanent regulation, ſeemed to 
go beyond the deſigns of the miniſters, at leaſt 
thoſe in the houſe of commons, who intended this 
bill merely as coercive. The queſtion: being af 
length put, the bill was garried by a majority of 
one hundred and four, to twenty-nine. 

Upon the third reading of the bill, on the 
twenty-firſt of March, a motion was made for an 
amendment, that the colonies of New Jerſey, 
Pennfylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South 
Carolina, ſhould be included in the ſame reſtric- 
tions with the New England provinces. The 
queſtion for the amendment, extending the pro- 
hibitions of the bill to the five new provinces, 
was carried by a majority of fifty-two to twent 
one. The queſtion was then put upon the bill, 
which was carried by ſeventy- three to twenty-one, 


and it was accordingly returned to the commons 
with the amendment. 
years to about four hundred thouſand pounds; 


and in the laſt ten years had increaſed to nearly | 


The above bill was followed by a proteſt figned 
by fixteer lords. In conſequence of the amend- 


| ment made by the lords, a diſagreement appear- 
A great law lord, in the courſe of a moſt | 


learned, elegant, and ſtrongly argumentative ha- 
rangue, adverted particularly to the nature of the 
evidence that had been brought before the houſe | 
in ſupport of the bill. Two inconfiderable men 


ed between the title and the body of the bill, 
which would have cauſed great embarraffment 
to the officers who were to carry it into execution, 
and therefore the amendment was rejected by the 
commons. This matter occaſioned a conference 


between the two houſes, when the reaſops ad- 


vanced by the commons appearing fatis factory, 


the lords agreed that the amendment ſhould be 


expunged. On the thirtieth of March, the bill 
received the royal aſſent. 


Upon a motion for an addition of two tom 


ſand ſeamen for the ſervice of the enſuing year, 
the miniſtry were reminded of their conduct be- 
fore Chriſtmas, in deceiving the country gen- 
tlemen with the appearance of a reduced peace 


eſtabliſhment, and thereby leading them gradual- 


ly into violent and coercive meaſures, each of 
which was ſuppoſed to be the laſt ; while they 
were rendered incapable of ſeeing at any one point 
of view, either the extent of the expence in which 


they were involving their conſtituents,” or the 


danger in which they were plunging themſelves 
and the nation. 

It was faid, that We application for two thou- 
ſand ſeamen, when it was known that five times 
that number would not be ſufficient to carry the 
deſigns of government into execution, was an 
aggravated repetition of the mockery. and inſult 
that had been offered to the houſe. ©. 

The miniſtry avoided all preciſe explanition 


as to future applications for ſupply; they could 
not foreſee what events might hap 5755 and there- 


fore could not bind themſelves any 57 
engagements, but they hoped this Wild e the 
laſt application of the Lind The motion for the 
. mentation was agreed to. 

wo days after, a motion was made for an au 
mentation of four thoufand' three hundred us: 
eighty-three men to the land forces. This mo- 


tion was attended with an explanation of the in- 


tended military arrangements, by w 


ed, that the forces at Boſton would be augment- Y 


od: to about ten thouſand men, and that the a 


pointment of a number of additional officers would 
| be 
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be necelſary, as it was intended to carry on the 
operations againſt the Americans by detachments. 
Wis motion was carried without difficulty. 
The noble lord at the head of adminiſtration 
amazed all parties, and ſeemed for a time almoſt 
to diſſolve his own, by his famous conciliatory 
motion, which was then, and has been ſince, the 
ſubject of much diſcuſſion. This was for paſting 
the following reſolution ; That when the go- 
de vernor; council and aſſembly, or general court 
« of his majeſty's provinces or - colonies, ſhall 
&« propoſe to make proviſion, according to their 
<« reſpective conditions, - circumſtances and firua- 
« tions, for contributing their proportion to the 
& common defence, ſuch proportion to be raiſed 
« under the authority of the general court, or 
&« general aſſembly of ſuch province or colony, 
ce and diſpoſable by parliament ; and ſhall engage 
de to make proviſion alſo for the ſupport of the 
te civil government, and the adminiſtration of | 
« juſtice in ſuch province or colony, it will be 
9 4 if ſuch propoſal ſhould be approved of || For a while all was anarchy and confuſion 
« by his majeſty in parliament, and for ſo long among the miniſterial partizans; but at length 
c as ſuch proviſion ſhould be made accordingly, || the diſpute was put on its proper footing—Re- 
tc to forbear, in reſpect of ſuch province or co- || venue or no revenue. The miniſter improved on 


In this ſtate of affairs the miniſter's motion 
originated among his own partizans, who con- 
tended that the propoſitions contained in it, were 
directly oppoſite to every principle and idea of 
the addreſs; that © by adopting it, they muſt 
“ give up every ground they had gone upon in 
the whole conrſe of American meaſures ; that 
it was a contradiction to all the acts and de- 
clarations of parliament; that even upon the 
principles of the gentlemen in oppoſition (to 
whom it was intended as a means of Paying 
court) it could be productive of no good con- 
& ſequence; but upon their own, would be at. 
«© tended with numberleſs bad ones.” Other ar- 

uments were uſed, and ſuch was the diflatis- 
faction on the miniſterial fide, that a motion was 
made that the chairman of the committee ſhould 
quit the chair; and the miniſter himſelf was 
abliged to riſe more than once; either to make 
explanations, or to endeavour to reconcile ſeeming 
contradictions. | | 
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& lony, to , levy any duties, tax, or aſſeſſment, 
 & or to impoſe any further duty, tax, or aſſeſſ- 
ment, except — ſuch duties as it may be ex- 
« pedient to impoſe for the regulation of com- 
« merce; the nett produce of the duties laſt men- 
cc tjoned, to be carried to the account of ſuch 
„ province, colony, or plantation reſpectively.“ 
The noble lord who moved the above reſolu- 
tion, endeavoured to ſhew that it was founded 
upon the late addreſs, particularly the following 
Fuge « And whenever any of the colonies 
* ſhall make a proper application to us, we 
«© ſhall be ready to afford them every juſt and 
* reaſonable indulgence.” He ſaid, that as to 
the mode of contributing towards the public ex- 
pence, if that, and not the queſtion of right, was | 
the bone of contention ; if the Americans would 
| propoſe ſuch means as were moſt agreeable to 
themſelves, and at the ſame time would effectu- 
ally anſwer” the end, parhament would not heſi- 
tate a moment to ſuſpend the exerciſe, of the 
right of taxation, which, however, this country 
could never relinquiſh, In apology for the in- 
tended change of meaſures, he ſaid, the greateſt 
nations, England included, had often entered into 
the moſt ſolemn engagements unalterably to ad- 
here to certain points, which afterwards, upon 
the change of circumſtances, they had departed 
from without ſcruple and without blame; and in 
proof of this, he quoted ſeveral inſtances. 
The conciliatory propoſition of the miniſter 
cauſed a ſurmiſe, that he either intended to re- 
fign, and would firft make a diſavowal of thoſe 
Meaſures which had been lately: purſued, or that 
from ſome ſtrange convulſion in the internal ca- 
binet, the whole political ſyſtem of government 
was to be changed. The courtiers looked at each 
other with amazement, and ſeemed at a loſs in 
what light to confider the miniſter ; and, in ſhort, 


the treaſury-benches ſeemed to totter, and that | 


miniſterial phalanx, which had been ſo long ir- 
fefiſtible, ſeemed ready to fall into irretrievable 
deſtruction. 4 
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On the firſt of this month, Mr. Sawbridge repe 
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this idea, and acknowledged that he did not 
ce expect his propoſitions would be generally re- 
& ceived by the Americans, but that he intend. 
ce ed by them to ſeparate the grain from the chaff. 
5 If it did no good there, it would do good 
«© here; it would unite the people of England, 
by holding out to them a diſtinct object of re- 
venue; as it united England, it would diſunite 
America; whatever province came firſt to make 
a dutiful offer, would be kindly. and gently 
treated ; and if but one province accepted the 
offer, the whole confederacy would be broken 
and that union, which alone rendered them 
formidable, would be diflolved.” Wy 
The . gentlemen in oppoſition did not ſee to 
controvert any of the charges brought on the 
other fide. againſt the motion ; they allowed it 
every quality which had been aſcribed to it, ex- 
cept a tendency to conciliation, which: they ut- 
terly denied: they ſaid it was founded on the 
wretched principles of the Boſton port bill, and 
would be productive of ſimilar effects; that 
the miniſter acknowledged this to be a cheat, 
as that was, and intended for the ſame pur- 
poſe, to diſunite the Americans: the im- 
mediate. effect of the former was to throw all 
the colonies, from Nova Scotia to Georgia, 
into one common maſs or union; if any fur- 
ther cement was wanting to confolidate that 
maſs, this ſcheme would ſupply it moſt abun- 
dantly.“ After other debates, the queſtion 
was carried on a diviſion, two hundred and ſe- 
venty- four to eighty - eight *. | | 

Mr. Wilkes, who was now lerd mayor, and 
member for Middleſex, made the following mo- 
tion reſpecting the Middleſex election. That 
6e the reſolution of this houſe, of the ſeventeenth 
e of February, 1769, Tbat John Wilkes, Eſq; 
“ having been in this ſeſſion of parliament ex- 
« pelled this houſe, was, and is, incapable of 
« fitting in the preſent parliament, be expunged 
“ from the journals of this houſe, as being ſub- 
« yerfve of the whole body of electors of this 
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dred and ninety-five againft the motion, and one hundred 


annual motion for ſhortening. the duration of parliament : 


there was no debate; but on a diviſion, there was one hun- 


and four for it, 


6 king- 
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« kingdom *. This motion was ably ſupport- || parent of his people, would become a mediator 
ed, and well ſeconded; but the queſtion was || between his European and American ſubjects. 
over-ruled by a majority of two hundred and thir- || Almoſt immediately after the fiſhery-bill had 
ty-nine, to one hundred and ſeventy-one. gone through its neceſſary forms, the miniſter 
On the day that the New England fiſhery-bill || brought in another, “ to reſtrain the trade and 
afſed the houſe. of commons, a in in ][“ commerce of the colonies of New Jerſey, Penn- 
oppoſition called on the miniſtry, for a copy of“ ſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Caro- 
a letter written by the ſecretary for the American || © lina, to Great-Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh 
department to the governor of New-York, dated“ iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, under certain con- 
on the tenth of December 1774, as containing 1 ditions and limitations: and ſo callous was 
matter of information worthy the attention of the || the miniſter now grown, that he made no other 
houſe ; but the miniſters refuſed to comply with ||.apology for this farther ſtretch of authority, than 
this application, which occaſioned much cenſure : || obſerving, that as the ſouthern provinces had ac 
it was ſaid to be audacious to refuſe laying the || ceded to the non-1mportation and nonsexporta- 
neceſſary information before the houſe, when par- || tion agreements, it was proper that they ſhould 
ticular papers were called for and ſpecified ; and || feel our reſentment, and experience the ſame de- 
that ſubmitting to ſuch miniſterial influence, was || gree of puniſhment as the northern. This bill, 
a ſhameful tameneſs; and a motion was made for || though it did not produce a regular debate, gave 
an addreſs to his majeſty, that the paper in queſ- || riſe to a remark, that © only a few days before 
tion might be laid before the houſe ; but it paſſed || ** they had been mocked by conciliatory propos 
in the negative, .“ fitions, and nothing was to be heard but con- 
It was now ſaid, that a petition and memorial] ceſſion and moderation; temptations were to 
of an extraordinary nature was reported to have || be held out to the better-diſpoſed colonies, to 
been ſent to the king in council, and received a || ** induce them to break the confederacy, to ſes 
confiderable time before. The miniſtry did not || ** parate the wheat from the chaff, the ele& from 
deny the fact, but ſaid, the omiffion of laying it || *© the reprobate ; that now we are told, that the 
before the houſe, was owing to inattention, and [| only way to reſtore peace and harmony, to re- 
to their not confidering it as a matter of any great || ** concile the Americans cordially to our govern- 
conſequence ; but they now conſented to ſubmir || ment, and to ſave our commerce from that 
it to the inſpection of the houſe. | 4 deſtruction which ſeems almoſt inevitable, 
The petition and memorial above-mentioned, || ** is to lump them all  indiſcriminately, with- 
was conceived in very ſtrong terms; and after || * out diſtinction of friend or foe, in one com- 
expreſſing the petitioners ſenſe of duty and alle-||* mon puniſhment; and to drive the whole 
giance to the throne, it enters into a full diſcuſ- ||** continent of America into deſpair, as a neceſ- 
fon of the late “ claims of the mother country, “ ſary preparative to their being reſtored to good 
« and of the rights of the colonies ; the former || © temper .“ 0 ag OY 
„ of which they combat, and defend the latter On the twenty-ſecond of March, Mr. Burk: 
« with great force, They abſolutely deny, that || made his conciliatory propoſitions reſpecting the 
« their anceſtors, the ſettlers or conquerors of || colonies, which were contained in his ſpeech, 
ee the colonies, could receive any rights or pri- || which was publiſhed, and univerſally read; it 
« vileges from their fellow- ſubjects in England, at || will be therefore unneceſſary to ſay more reſpect- 
« the time of their emigration : the peers could || ing theſe propoſitions, than that Mr. Burke made 
e not communicate their privileges, and the peo- || it appear, that the whole exports to North Ame- 
ce ple had no rights but thoſe of which the for- || rica, the Weſt-Indies, and Africa, in the year 
* mer were equally poſſeſſed ; but the crown, || 1704, amounted in value only to five hundred 
« whoſe prerogatives were totally independent of || and fixty-nine thouſand nine hundred and fifty 
both, for the, great purpoſes of colonization, || pounds. That in the year 1772, which was | | 
« communicated to all the colonies, though in || taken upon a medium, as being neither the high- | 
different degrees, a liberal ſhare of its own royal || eſt nor the loweſt of thoſe which might have been 
powers of government. Theſe powers, as well || applied to of late, the exports to the ſame place, 
&« as their original rights and privileges, have || (including thoſe from Scotland, which in the year 
been confirmed to them by every means which || 1704, had no exiſtence) amounted to fix millions 
can be deviſed for affording ſecurity to man- || twenty-four thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- one 
e kind; charters, proſcription, compact, pro- pounds, being in the proportion of nearly eleven 
i tection, and obedience. From the foregoing, || to one. He alſo ſhewed, that the whole export 
and other premiſes, they infer and declare, that || trade of England, including that to the colonies, 
the coloniſts are not ſubje& to the people of || amounted in 1704, only to fix millions five hun- 
* England, and infiſt on their own right of legi- || dred and nine thouſand pounds. Thus the trade 
„ flation,” Other very forcible reaſons were given || to the colonies alone, at the latter period, was 
in ſupport of liberty, and the petition concluded || within leſs than half a million of being equal to 
with praying, that his majeſty, as the common || what this nation carried on at the beginning of 
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'In former years this motion had been made by Sir || the preſent meaſures. In the courſe of his evidence, it ap- 
George Savile, who now, with great propriety, yielded it || peared, that the exports of late years to Great-Britain, ran 
to the perſon who was affected by the 5 reſpecting the || to about one hundred and ninety thouſand hogſheads and 
Middleſex election. 5 | puncheons of ſugar and rum annually, amounting in weight 

+ While this bill was in agitation, Mr. Glover, the ce- || to near ninety-five thouſand tons, and in value to about four 
lebrated author of Leonidas, in behalf of the Weſt-India || millions, excluſive of a great number of ſmaller articles, 
merchants and planters, gave material evidence in ſupport [and of their very great export to North America: that 
of the petition which they had lately preſented. He {tated || their growth was ſo rapid, and improvement ſo great, that, 
the immenſe value of the objects that were under conſide- || within a very few years, their export of ſugar to this king- 
ration, and expatiated, moſt pathetically, on the fatal con- || dom, was increaſed forty thouſand * annually, 


quences which would probably ariſe from a perſeverance in | amounting to about eight hundred thouſand pounds in yy 
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the preſent; century wich the whole world: and 
ſtating the whole export commerce of this coun- 
try at preſent, at ſixteen millions; that to the co- 
lonies, which in the firſt period conſtituted but 
ohe-twelfth of the whole, was now very confider- 
ably more than one-third. 

Amazing as.this general increaſe of the colo- 
hies may appear; the growth of the province of 
Pennſylvania, was till more extraordinary. In 


1704, the. whole exports to that colony amounted | 


only to eleven thouſand four hundred and fifty- 
nine pounds; and in 1772, they were riſen to 
five hundred and ſeven thouſand nine hundred and 
nine pounds, being near fifty times the original 
demand, and almoſt equal to the whole colony 
export at the firſt period. E 5 


_ 


Alfter controverting the different ſchemes which | 


had been either propoſed or talked of for the go- 


vernment of America, particularly that moſt ab- 
ſurd of all ideas, of governing by force, Mr. 


Burke propoſed to ** go back to our own policy ; 
© and to record it in the journals, as a ſettled 
4 ground of future parliamentary proceedings, in 
« order to guard againſt the miſchiefs of our late 
« inconſtancy. He made the doctrine, language, 


% and mode of reaſoning, contained in the pre- 


«© ambles to former acts of parliament, the mo- 
& dels whereby to frame his reſolutions; and 
© meant by them to eſtabliſh the equity of a tax- 


ation of America, by grant and not by impaſi- 


< tian; to mark the legal competency of the colony 


* aſſemblies for the ſupport of their government 


« in peace, and for public aids in time of war; 


ee to acknowledge that this legal competency has 
e had a dutiful and beneficial exerciſe; and that 
«© experience has ſhewn the benefit of their grants, 
4 and the futility of parliamentary taxation as a 


*& method of ſupply.” 


F 
« 


lative to the ſettlement of an independent judica- 
ture, / for regulating the court of admiralty, and 
for the repeal of the late coercive acts of parlia- 
ment. The firſt reſolution, on which the debate 
began, was, That the colonies and plantations 
© of Great-Britain in North America, conſiſting 


5 of fourteen ſeparate governments, and contain- 


« ing two millions and upwards of free inhabi- 
ec tants, have not had the liberty, and privilege of 
&« electing and ſending any knights and burgeſſes, 
«© or others, to repreſent them in the high court 
& of parliament.” , 35 5 
Alfter a variety of arguments, the previous queſ- 
tion was moved on the original propoſition, and 
carried by two hundred and ſeventy voices againſt 
ſeventy-eight. Foo ta 355 

Notwithſtanding the failure of all the concilia- 
tory plans, excepting thoſe propoſed by the mi- 


# 


niſtry, a ſimilar attempt was made by Mr. Hart- 


ley. This gentleman propoſed, that a letter of 
requiſition ſhould be ſent to the colonies by one of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, on a motion from that 
| houſe, for contributing to the expences of the 
whole empire. 
timable privilege of zudging for themſelves of the 
expediency, fixing the amount, and determining 
the application of the grants, would till be left 
in the aſſemblies. The compulſory threat would 
be left out. 


nue raiſed without conſent of parliament, fince 
this requifition would be made at their expreſs de- 
fire. Other motions followed, not for the repeal, 


It removed the objection of a reve- | 


This was the ſubſtance of the fix firſt teſoluti- | 
ons; to which Mr. Burke added ſome others, re- 


{| cc 
1 CC 
According to his plan, the ineſ- 


the coercive acts. 
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(as in the propofitions lately negatived 
ſuſpenſion of 2 65 acts or 185 Ml Of the 
Hartley's plan was rejected without a divifion. © 
During the progreſs of the ſecond reſtraining 
bill, an additional clauſe was moved for by the 
miniſter, for including in the prohibitions of that 
bill, the counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Sur. 
ſex, on Delaware. The queſtion for the additi.. 
onal clauſe was carried without a diviſion, 
Upon the third reading of the bill, on the fifth 
of April, a warm debate aroſe, in which a youn 
nobleman of the greateſt hopes, particularly gif. 
tinguiſhed himſelf by the liberality of his ſenti. 
ments,” and the cogency of his arguments, He 


ſaid, that from the fulleſt conviction of his ſoul, 


he diſclaimed every idea, both of policy and right 
internally to tax America ; that the ſyſtem of Kine. 
rican taxation was commenced in iniquity, pur. 
ſued in reſentment, and could terminate in no- 
thing but blood. He predicted, that this bill 
would immediately bring on a civil war, 

In reply it was ſaid, that the noble lord's ap- 
prehenfion of a civil war was not founded in any 
knowledge of the Americans, who, notwithſtand- 
ing their boaſting, would never fight, or enter- 
tain the idea of oppoſing general Gage with his 
arms. The debate was ſhort, and the bill paſſed 
without difficulty. 5 

While the attention of parliament was engaged 


in the diſcuſſion of the important matters above 


recited, ſeveral petitions were preſented from ma- 
nufacturing towns in England and Ireland, againſt 
Some counter-petitions were 
alſo preſented. Much altercation aroſe on the 
truth of the facts alledged on both ſides, as well 
as on the manner of obtaining the fignatures, and 
the quality of thoſe who ſigned. 3 

Petitions were preſented to the crown, and theſe 
met with as little regard as thoſe to the parlia- 
ment. One was prefented from the Britiſh ſettlers 
in Canada, againſt the Quebec bill. The Quakers 
alſo preſented a petition, in which, befides en- 
deavouring to diffuſe the influence of that ſpirit 
of peace, which is the predominant principle in 
their religious ſyſtem, they liberally, without at- 
tempting to confine loyalty to their own ſect, de- 
clared themſelves perſuaded, that there were not 
in his majeſty's extenfive dominions, ſubjects more 
loyal, and more Zealoufly attached to his royal 
perſon, his family and government, than in the 
provinces of America, comprehending perſons of 
all religious denominations. 

Not diſcouraged by the failure of former ap- 
plications, the city of London once more approach- 
ed the throne with an addreſs, remonſtrance, and 
petition. Mr. Wilkes being lord mayor, he of 
courſe attended officially to preſent the remon- 
ſtance; and he was cautioned by the lord in wait- 
ing, that it was expected he would not ſpeak to 
his majeſty, The following anſwer was delivec- 
ed from the throne: It is with the utmoſt aſto- 

niſhment, that I find any of my ſubjects capa- 
ble of encouraging the rebellious diſpoſition 
which unhappily exiſts in ſome of my colonies 
in North America. Having entire confidence 
in the wiſdom of my parliament, the great coun- 
eil of the nation, I will ſteadily purſue thoſe 
meaſures which they have recommended for 
the ſupport” of the conftitutional rights of 
Great-Britain, and the protection of the com- 
5 mercial intereſts of my kingdom.” The city 
remonſtrance was productive of a ſtrong mark - 
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the reſentment of the court. In a few days after | 


its being preſented, the lord mayor received a 
jetter from the lord chamberlain, in which he, 
as chief magiſtrate of the city, was informed, that 
his majeſty would not receive on the throne, any 
addreſs, remonſtrance, or petition, of the lord 
mayor and aldermen, but in their corporate ca- 
PRA; ; | | 

The miniſter moved for a committee of the 
whole ' houſe, to conſider of the encouragement 
proper to be given to the fiſheries of Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland. This attention to Ireland was 
generally approved of, and, after ſome converſa- 


tion upon the hardſhips of that country, it was 


propoſed to extend the motion, by adding the 
words trade and commerce; and thereby affording 
an opportunity of enquiring particularly into the 


and indulgence in thoſe reſpects, as could be done 
without injury to ourſelves. N 
The miniſter was not averſe to enter upon this 


bufineſs at a proper time; but he ſaid, that the 


propoſed amendment would introduce a maſs of 


matter much too weighty and extenſive for pre- 


ſent conſideration ; and therefore he was defirous 
of confining the motion to the immediate object 
of the fiſheries, leaving the other matter at large. 
The committee in its progreſs granted ſeveral 
bounties to the ſhips of Great-Britain and Ireland, 


for their encouragement in profecuting the New- | 


foundland fiſhery; and the miniſter went farther 


latter kingdom. By the firſt of theſe it was ren- 
dered lawful to export from Ireland, clothes and 
accoutrements for ſuch regiments on the Iriſh eſta- 


allowed on all flax- ſeed imported into Ireland. 
This laſt reſolution was paſſed, to prevent the 
evils that were apprehended to that country from 
cutting off its great American ſource of ſupply in 
that article. By another reſolution, the Iriſh were 
allowed to export proviſions, hooks, lines, nets, 
tools, and implements, for the purpoſes of the 
| fiſhery. The committee alſo agreed to grant boun- 
ties for encouraging the whale-fiſhery, in thoſe 
ſeas that were to the ſouthward of the Greenland 
and Davis's Streights fiſheries ; and upon the ſame 
principle took off the duties upon the importation 
of oil, blubber, anc bone, from Newfoundland, 
&, The duty on the importation of ſeal-ſkins 
was alſo aboliſhed. © . 1 

On the fifteenth of May, Mr. Burke inform- 
ed the houſe, he had received a paper of great 
importance from the general aſſembly of the pro- 
vince of New-Vork. He ſaid, it was a complaint 
in the form of a remonſtrance, of ſeveral acts of 
parliament, ſome of which, as they affirmed, had 
eſtabliſhed principles, and others had made regu- 
lations ſubverſive of the rights of Engliſh ſub- 
jects. He repreſented this direct application from 
America, and dutiful procedure of, New-Vork, as 
a moſt defirable circumſtance; and ſtrongly urged, 
that the houſe never had ſo fair an opportunity of 


colonies as at preſent. The honourable gentle- | 
man then moved, That the repreſentation and 
* remonſtrance of the general aſſembly of the 
* colony of New-York, to the honourable the 
* knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of Great-Bri- 


| 


_ 


. * 


: 


© tain in parliament aſſembled, be brought up.“ 


Lord North immediately moved an amendment, 
which, though an indirect, was an effectual nega- 


tive upon the motion; by inſerting, “ that the 
[© ſaid aſſembly claim to themſelves rights dero- 


% gatory to, and inconſiſtent with, the legiſlative 
authority of parliament, as declared by an act 
«« of the fixth'of his preſent majeſty,” The queſ- 


tion being put upon the miniſter's amendment, it 


was carried by a majority of one hundred and 


| eighty-ſix, to ſixty-ſeven; and the original mo- 
tion was rejected without a diviſion. 

The aſſembly of New-York alſo tranſmitted 4 
memorial to the lords, and a petition to the king. 
The duke of Mancheſter brought up the memo- 


rial, and moved for its being read. The queſtion 


for reading the memorial was negatived by a ma- 
jority of forty-five to twenty-five. . 
ſtate of that kingdom, and of granting ſuch relief 


Lord Camden preſented to the houſe of lords, 
a petition from the Britiſh inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Quebec. This petition was founded on 
principles, ſimilar to thoſe contained in that lately 
preſented to the throne. After ſtating their griev- 
ances, the petitioners conclude, by imploring the 
favourable interpoſition of their lordſhips, that the 


Quebec act may be repealed or amended, and that 
the petitioners may enjoy their conſtitutional rights, 
| privileges, and franchiſes. The noble lord who 
introduced the petition ſaid, that upon the fulleſt 


examination of the late law, he found it ſo impo- 


litic, pernicious, and incompatible with the reli- 
gion and conſtitution of this country, that nothing 
than his original avowal, by mtroducing two re- 
ſolutions, which were paſſed, in favour of the| 


ſhort of a total repeal would be ſufficient. After 
ſtating his ſeveral objeCtions, his lordſhip propoſed 


a bill, which was read to the houſe, for the repeal 
| of the late act, and which was not to take effect 
till the firſt of May, 1776, thereby to afford time 
bliſhment as were employed abroad ; and by the} 
ſecond, a bounty of five ſhillings per barrel was | 


for providing a proper form of government for 
e province. His lordſhip's propoſition was 


| ftrongly oppoſed by the friends of adminiſtration ; 


and the nobleman at the head of the American 
department moved, that the bill ſhould be reject- 


ed. On the part of miniſtry it was contended, 
that the French Canadians were rendered extreme- 
ly happy by the late law; and in ſupport of this 
| afſertion, they produced an addreſs to general 
| Carleton upon his arrival in that province, and 
another to his 'majeſty, wherein they expreſſed 


their thanks and gratitude for being reſtored to 


their ancient rights and privileges. They repre- 
ſented the Britiſh ſettlers, ſuppoſing them to have 
been unanimous in the matter of the petition, to 
be, comparatively, only a handful of people; and 
infiſted, that upon no one principle of good poli- 
cy, juſtice, or public faith, near an hundred thou- 
ſand peaceable loyal ſubjects, ſhould be rendered 
unhappy and miſerable, merely to gratify the un- 
reaſonable requeſt of two or three thouſand per- 
ſons, who wiſhed for what was impracticable, 
and thought themſelves deprived of what they had 
in poſſeſhon. The motion for the rejection of 
the bill, was carried upon a diviſion, by a majo- 
rity of ſixty, the numbers being eighty-eight who 
oppoſed, and twenty-eight who ſupported the bill. 
The two royal dukes, and brothers, were in the 
minority. * 1 
putting an end to the unhappy diſputes with the 


A petition from the inhabitants of Quebec, was 


about the ſame time preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons by Sir George Savile ; in which, befides 
the matters ſtated in the other petitions, they re- 


reſented, that a petition to his majeſty, in the 


name of all the French inhabitants of 'that pro- 
vince, and upon which the late law had been * 
| ; edly 
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edly founded, was not fairly obtained; and had 
neither received the concurrence of, nor been com- 
municated to the people in general. They con- 
cluded with a prayer for the repeal of the act. 
The gentleman who introduced the petition, mov- 
ed for repealing the late act for the better govern- 
ment of the province of Quebec. Upon a divi- 
fion, the motion was rejected by one hundred and 
ſeventy- four to eighty- ſix. W. 

The money-bills which received the royal aſ- 
ſent, at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, were accompanied 
with a ſpeech from the ſpeaker to his majeſty, 
ſtating the heavineſs of the grants, which nothing 
but the particular exigencies of the times could 


juſtify in a ſeaſon of profound peace : he however 
gave an aſſurance, that if the Americans ſhould 
perſiſt in their reſolutions, and the ſword ſhould 


be drawn, the commons would do every thing in 


their power to maintain and ſupport the ſuprema- 
cy of the legiſlature of this country. He applaud- 
ed the late law for determining controverted elec- 
tions, and concluded, by expreſſing his confi- 
dence, that the money now granted, would be 
faithfully applied to the purpoſes to which it was 


appropriated. . 


On the twenty-ſixth of May, the ſeſſion was 
cloſed with a ſpeech from the throne, wherein his 
majeſty expreſſed the moſt perfect ſatisfaction as 
to their whole conduct during a very important ſeſ- 
ſion. It was ſaid, they had maintained, with a 


firm and ſteady reſolution, the rights of the crown, 


and the authority of parliament, which ſhould 
ever be conſidered as inſeparable; that they had 
protected and promoted the commercial intereſts 
of theſe kingdoms, and had at the ſame time, 
given convincing proofs of their readineſs, as far 
as the conſtitution would allow them, to gratify 
the wiſhes, and remove the apprehenſions of the 
ſubjects in America; and a perſuaſion was enter- 


tained, that the moſt ſalutary effects muſt, in the 
end, reſult from meaſures formed and conducted 
on ſuch principles. The other powers were ſaid 


to adhere to their former pacific declarations. 
Concern was expreſſed, that the unhappy diſturb- 


ances in ſome of the colonies, had occaſioned an 


augmentation of the land forces, and prevented 


the intended reduction of the naval eſtabliſhment 


and thanks were returned, for the chearfulneſs and 


public ſpirit with which the ſupplies had been 


granted, The addreſs concluded with the uſual 
recommendation, to preſerve and cultivate, in 
their ſeveral counties, the ſame regard for public 
order, and the ſame diſcernment of their true in- 
tereſts, which had diſtinguiſhed the character of 
his majeſty's faithful and beloved people; and the 
continuance of which, could not fail to render them 


happy at home and reſpected abroad. 


We ſhall now take a-view of the principal oc- 
currences in America during the above parliamen- 
tary tranſactions. Upon receiving advice of a 
proclamation being iſſued in England, to prevent 
the exportation of arms and ammunition to Ame- 
rica, meaſures were ſpeedily taken to remedy the 
defect. Mills were conſtructed, and manufacto- 


ries eſtabliſhed for the making of gunpowder; and 


encouragement was given in all the colonies for 


the fabrication of fire- arms, bayonets, and every 
other article neceſſary for military ſervice. ' _ 
Since the acts for caſting away their charters, 


and for protecting the ſoldiery from trial in Ame- 


rica, the people of that country confidered them- 
ſelves as put under military government. Every 
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motion of the troops became ſuſpected, and wag 


in their eyes an exertion of the moſt odious and 
dreadful tyranny. 5 
The provincials having collected a confiderable 
quantity of military ſtores at the town of Concord 
general Gage judged it proper to detach the gre. 
nadiers and light infantry of the army, under the 
command of lieutenant-colonel Smith, and major 
Pitcairn of the marines, in order to deſtroy them. 


| This expedition is ſuppoſed to have had another 


object in view, that of ſeizing on the perſons of 
Meſſrs. Hancock and Adams, thoſe great and 
obnoxious leaders of the party which oppoſed the 
new ſyſtem of government. The detachment 
confiſting of about nine hundred men, embarked 
in boats at Boſton, in the night between the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth of April; and having gone 


a little way up Charles River, landed at a place 
called Phipp's Farm, from whence they proceed- 
[ed with great filence and expedition towards Con- 


cord, Several officers on horſe-back, in the mean 
time, ſcoured the roads, and ſecured ſuch coun- 
try people as they chanced to meet with. But 
notwithſtanding every precaution, they diſcovered, 
by the firing of guns, and the ringing of bells, 
that the country was alarmed, and the people ac- 


tually began to aſſemble in the neighbouring towns 


and villages before day-light. | 
The troops arrived at Lexington about five in 
the morning, when they found the company of 
militia belonging to that town, aſſembled on a 
green near the road. An officer in the van cried 
out, Diſperſe, you rebels; throw down your 
« arms, and diſperſe ;” at the ſame time the ſol- 
diers, running up with loud huzzas, ſome ſcatter- 
ing ſhots were fired, and then ſucceeded a general 
ditcharge, On this occaſion eight of the militia 
were killed, and ſeveral wounded. „ ares 
Thus was the firſt blood drawn in this unhappy 
conteſt, Great pains were taken on each fide to 
prove the other the aggreſſor. It was ſaid in the 
Gazette, that the troops were firſt fired upon from 
ſome neighbouring houſes. But there is great un- 
certainty as to this point; for it appears, from the 
general tenor of the evidence, as well of ſome of 
our own people who were taken priſoners, as of 
a great number of the provincials, whoſe depoſi- 
tions were regularly atteſted by proper magiſtrates, 
that the firing was commenced by the troops. 
After this tranſaction, the detachment proceed- 
ed to Concord, the commanding officer having 
previouſly detached fix companies of light infantry 
to poſſeſs two bridges, at ſome diſtance beyond 
the town. The main body having arrived at the 
town, proceeded to execute their commiſſion, by 
rendering three pieces of cannon unſerviceable, 
deſtroying ſome gun. and other carriages, and 
throwing ſeveral barrels of flour, gunpowder, and 
[muſket balls into the river. | 
In the mean time, the militia perceiving ſeve- 
ral fires in the town, which they apprehended to 
be of houſes in flames, returned towards the 
bridge which they had lately paſſed, and which 
lay in their way to the town, Hereupon the light 
infantry, retired to the Concord fide of the river, 
and began to pull up the bridge; but upon the 
near approach of the militia, the ſoldiers fired, 
and killed two men, The fire being returned by 
the provincials, a ſkirmiſh enſued at the bridge, 
in which ſome men were killed on both fides. 
The country now rifing upon the troops, the) 


were attacked upon all quarters; ſkirmiſh ſue. 
e ee cCeeded 
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ceeded ſæirmiſh; and a continued, though a ſcat- 
tered and irregular fire, was ſupported through 
the whole of a long and very hot day. In their 
march back to Lexington, being fix miles, the 
troops were exceedingly annoyed, not. only by 
the purſuers, but by the fire from houſes,” walls, 


and other coverts, all of which were filled or lined 


with armed men, | 
Apprehenſive of the danger of the ſervice, early 
in the morning, general Gage had ſent lord 
Percy with ſixteen companies of foot, a detach- 
ment of marines, and two pieces of cannon, to 
ſupport colonel Smith's detachment ; and this 
force arrived at Lexington about the time of the 
return of the other from Concord. | | 
The force under lord Percy afforded a breath- 
ing time to the firſt detachment, who had nearly 
exhauſted their ammunition. The field pieces 
obliged the provincials to keep at a diſtance ; but 
as ſoon as the troops reſumed their march, the 


attacks, as the country. people became more nu- 


merous, grew in proportion more violent, and 
the danger was continually augmenting, until their 
arrival, about ſunſet, at Charles-town; from 
whence they paſſed over directly to Boſton, the 
men being entirely worn down by exceſſive fatigue. 
Sixty-five of the king's troops were killed, and 
two lieutenants and about twenty private men were 
taken priſoners. 
by the provincials, about fixty of their people 
were killed, including thoſe who fell in the morn- 
ing at Lexington. 


The event of this expedition ſufficiently proves | 


how ill-informed thoſe perſons were who had ſo 
frequently aſſerted at home, that a regiment or 
two could eaſily force their way through any part 
of the continent, and that the very ſight of a gre- 
nadier's cap, would be ſufficient to put an Ameri- 
can army to flight. | 

On the above occaſion, mutual charges were 
advanced of the perpetration of the moſt horrid 
barbarities ; but we have good reaſon, and ſome 
authority to aſſert, that theſe accounts, if at all 
founded in fact, were much exaggerated. | 
The whole province now roſe in. arms. The 


body of militia, by which Boſton was ſurround- | 


ed, amounted to about twenty thouſand men, un- 
der the command of the colonels Ward, Pribble, 
Heath, Preſcott, and Thomas, who now acted as 
generals, and having eſtabliſhed their head quar- 
ters at Cambridge, formed a line of encampment, 
the right wing of which extended from that town 


to Roxbury, and the left to Myſtick, the diſtance | 


between the points being about thirty miles. They 
were ſoon joined by colonel Putnam, an old and 


brave provincial officer, who had honourably diſ- | 


tinguiſhed himſelf in the two laſt wars. He en- 
camped, with a ſtrong detachment of Connecti- 


cut troops, in ſuch a poſition, as to enable him 


to yield effectual ſupport to thoſe who were al- || greſs reſolved, that the compact between the crown 


ready in the town. | . 

In the mean time, the provincial congreſs, 
which was removed to Watertown, drew up an 
addreſs to the inhabitants of Great-Britain, wherein 
they ſtated the moſt material particulars reſpect- 
ing the late engagement; and endeavoured to 
ew, that hoſtilities were commenced, and blood 
firſt drawn, by the regulars, both at Lexington 
and Concord. In this addreſs they profeſſed much 
loyalty; but declared, that they would not tame- 
ly ſubmit to the perſecution and tyranny of a cruel 
"- BR > 


According to the account given | 


Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, arrived at Boſton, 


g 
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adminiſtration, and (appealing to heaven for the 


juſtice of their cauſe) that they were determined 


to die or be free, nw ef | 

The provincial congreſs paſſed a vote for the 
array and ſupport of an army ; fixed. the pay. of 
the officers and men, and publiſhed rules and 
orders for its regulation and government. To 
provide for the military expence, they paſſed a 
vote for the iſſuing a conſiderable ſum in paper 
currency, which was to be received in all caſes as 
money, and the faith of the province was pledged 
for its payment. . | 8 
As the term for which they were choſen was to 
expire in May, they gave notice for the election 
of a new congreſs, to meet on the thirty. firſt of 
that month at the ſame place, and to be continu- 
ed for ſix months. They alſo paſſed a reſoluti- 
on, that general Gage had, by the late tranſac- 
tions, and many other means, utterly diſqualified 
himſelf for ſerving that colony as a governor, or 
in any other capacity, and that therefore no obe- 
dience was due to him. 3 

The governor conſidered the inhabitants of Boſ- 
ton as neceſſary hoſtages for the ſecurity of the 
town, and therefore would not conſent to their 
departure for ſome time. At length, he entered 
into a capitulation, by which, upon condition of 
delivering up their arms, they were to have li- 
berty to depart with all their other effects. Hav- 
ing ſurrendered their arms, to their utter aſtoniſh- 
ment, the governor refuſed to fulfil the conditions 
on his fide. Thoſe who obtained permiſſion to 


quit the town, were obliged to leave their effects 
behind. This diſhonourable conduct was ranked 


among the bittereſt complaints of the general con- 
greſs. | 
Some perſons belonging to the back parts of 
Connecticut, Maſſachuſet's, and New-York, un- 
dertook, at their own riſque, and without any 
public command or participation, an expedition 
againſt Ticonderoga, Crown-Point, and other for- 
treſſes, ſituated upon the great lakes, and com- 
manding the paſſes between the Britiſh colonies 
and Canada. Theſe adventurers, amounting in 
the whole to about two hundred and forty men, 
ſurprized the ſmall garriſons of Ticonderoga and 
Crown-Point, where they found about two hundred 
pieces of cannon, ſome mortars, howitzers, and 


a large quantity of ſtores of various kinds. They 


alſo took two veflels, which gave them the com- 
mand of Lake Champlain. 


During the above tranſactions, the generals 


with a large number of marines, and draughts 


| from different regiments. Theſe were ſoon fol- 


lowed by ſeveral regiments from Ireland, ſo that 


the government force at Boſton became very re- 
ſpectable. 


On the eighth of June, the continental con- 


and the people of Maſſachuſet's-bay was diſſolv- 


ed, by the violation of the charter of William 


and Mary; and therefore recommended the inha- 


bitants of that province, to proceed to the eſta- 


bliſhment of a new government. They paſſed a 
reſolution, that no bill of exchange, draught, or 
order, of any officer in the army or navy, their 
agents or contractors, ſhould be negociated, or 
any money ſupplied to them; and they prohibit- 
ed the ſupplying of the army or navy with pro- 
viſions or neceſſaries of any kind. They erected 
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a general poſt-office at Philadelphia, to extend | 
through all the united colonies, at the ſame time 
appointing Dr. Franklin poſt-maſter general. 
About this period, general Gage publiſhed a | 
1 offering pardon to all who ſhould 
a 
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y down their arms, excepting only Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock. In this proclamation 
it was declared, that as a ſtop was put to the due 
courſe of juſtice, martial law ſhould be exerciſed, 
till the efficacy of the legiſlature was reſtored. 
Hancock was, about this time, choſen preſident | 
of the continental congreſs. Be 5 
The above proclamation was confidered as a 
preliminary to immediate action. The provin- 
cials being deſirdus of gaining poſſeſſion of the 
poſt of Charles-town, ſent a body of men by night 
to throw up works upon Bunker's-hill, an high 
round lying juft within the iſthmus, or neck of 
land that joins the peninſula to the continent. 
The party ſent upon this ſervice, carried on their 
work with ſuch remarkable order and filence, that 
though the peninſula was ſurrounded with ſhips 
of war, they were not heard during the whole 
night; and by break of day, they had in great 
forwardneſs a ſmall but ſtrong redoubt, confider- 
able intrenchments, and a breaſt-work that was, 
in ſome parts, cannon proof. Early in the morn- 
ing, the guns of the Lively man of war ſummon- 
ed the town, the camp, and the fleet, to behold 
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what appeared to be little leſs than a prodigy. | 


A heavy and continual fire of cannon, howit-| 
zers, and mortars from the ſhips, floating batte- 
ries, and from the top of Cop's-hill in Boſton, 
was directed againſt the works. Such a great and 
inceffant roar of artillery, would have been a trial 
to the firmneſs of veteran troops, and muſt un- 
doubtedly have impeded the completion of the 
works; but the provincials ſuſtained this ſevere 
fire with wonderful reſolution, ' continuing their |: 
bufineſs as if no enemy had been near. | 

About noon, general Gage cauſed a confider- 
able number of troops to be embarked, under the 
command of major-general Howe, and brigadier- 
general Pigot, to drive the provincials from their | 
works. 
panies of grenadiers, as many of light infantry, } 
and the fifth, thirty-eighth, forty-third, and fifty- 
ſecond battalions, with a proper artillery, who 
were landed, and drawn up without oppoſition, 
under the fire of the ſhips of war. Finding the 
enemy ſo numerous, and in ſo good a poſture of 
defence, the two generals judged it prudent to 
ſend back for a reinforcement, before commenc- 
ing the attack; accordingly they were joined by 
ſome companies of light infantry and grenadiers, 
by the forty-ſeventh regiment, and by the firſt 
battalion of marines, amounting in the whole t 

ſomething more than two thouſand men. | 
The attack was commenced by a moſt ſe- 
vere fire of cannon and howitzers, under Which 
the troops ſlowly advanced towards the enemy, to 
afford the artillery an opportunity to ruin their 
works, and throw the provincials into confuſion. 
The provincials threw ſome men into the houſes 
of Charles-town, which covered their right flank, 
in conſequence of which, general Pigot, who 
commanded the left wing of the king's troops, 
and to whoſe activity and bravery much of this 
day's ſucceſs was owing, was at once engaged with 
the lines, and with thoſe in the houſes. In'this 
conflict Charles-town was ſet on fire, and reduced 


took place, during which a number of our braveſt 


| troops were thrown into fome diſorder. General 


| The calm, intrepidity and preſence of mind of the 


ficers and men killed and wounded, in proportion 
[to the number engaged, than in any other action 
| that occurs to our memory. The loſs in killed 
and wounded, amounted to one thouſand and fit 
were flain; of theſe, nineteen were commiſſioned | 


Jors, and feven captains; and ſeventy other of- 
|| ficers were wounded. 


This detachment confiſted of ten com- 


as a phyfician, the doctor, who was preſident of 
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cefſant fire of ſmall arms and artillery, with à de- 
gree of intrepidity and firmneſs, that would have 
done honour to veteran ſoldiers. They did not re. 
turn a ſhot until the king's forces had advanced 
almoſt up to'the works, when a moſt dreadful fire 


ofticers and men were flam. Several gentlemen. 
who had ſerved in the moſt remarkable en ge⸗ 
ments of the laſt war, declared, that, for the time 
it continued, this was the hotteſt action they had 
ever known, It is not then wonderful, that our 


Howe was, for a few ſeconds, left almoſt alone, 
moſt of the officers near his perſon being ſlain, 


general on this trying occaſion, inſured him im- 
mortal honour, In this critical conjuncture, ge- 
neral Clinton, who arrived from Boſton during 
the heat of the action, by a happy manœuvre, 
rallied the troops almoſt inſtantaneouſly, and 
brought them again to the charge. And now 
their uſual intrepidity produced the uſual effect. 
With their bayonets fixed, they attacked the 
works with irreſiſtible fury, and forced them in 
every quarter. Though many of the provincials 
were deſtitute of bayonets, and, as they affirm, 
their ammunition was expended, they fought def 
perately within the works, and were not driven 
from them without great difficulty. At length 
they retreated over Charles-town- neck, which was 
enfiladed by the guns of the Glaſgow man of 
war, and of two floating batteries. | 


Thus ended the hot and bloody affair of Bun- 
ker's-hill, in which we had a greater number of of- 


ty-four, of whom two hundred and twenty-fit 
officers, including a lieutenant-colonel, two ma- 


The king's troops took five 
pieces of cannon out of fix, which the provincials 
had brought into the peninſula ; and they left 
about thirty wounded behind them. No other 
priſoners were taken. 5 

According to the account publiſhed by the pro- 
vincial congreſs, their loſs was comparatively 
ſmall, amounting to about four hundred and fifty 
killed, wounded, miſfing, and priſoners. Our 
people confidently declared, that their loſs mult 
have been much more confiderable ; and the ac- 
count tranſmitted to England ſaid, that the pro- 
vincials buried a great number of their dead dur- 
ing the engagement. In this conteſt, Dr. War- 
ren, a man of great abilities, who acted as ma- 
jor-general, commanding at a ſmall redoubt to the 
right of the lines, loſt his life, gallantly fighting 
for what he deemed to be the good of his cout- 
try. Quiting the peaceable line of his profeſſion 


the provincial congreſs, proved himſelf equally 
calculated for the field, as for public bufinets, 0r 
private ſtudy. | 
Both fides claimed the honour of the day. The 
regulars aſſerted, that, under various diſadvan- 
tages, they had beaten three times their number 
out of a ſtrongly fortified poſt. The provincia!s 
repreſented the regulars, as amounting to three 
| thoufand men, and that their own force conſiſted 


to aſhes. The provincials ſtood a ſevere and in- 


| of only half that number. They ſaid, that not- 
: wWithſtanding 
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withſtanding this inferiority, they had repeatedly 
repulſed the king's troops with great loſs, in de-' 
fance of their artillery, a moſt dreadful fire from 
the ſhips of war, floating batteries, and the fixed 
battery at Boſton *. 


wiſe the entrance, ſo that the force at Boſton was 
divided into two diſtinct parts, and had two gar- 
riſons to maintain. Though their quarters were 
enlarged, their fituation was extremely irkſome 


contempt. Bad and falt proviſions, with confine- 
ment and the heat of the climate, contributed to 
fill the hoſpitals, in which there were at this time 
about ſixteen hundred men, fick and wounded. 


the provincials threw up works upon another hill 
oppoſite to it, on their fide of Charles-town=neck, 


works cloſe to the fortifications on Boſton-neck. 
The royaliſts being plentifully ſupplied with 
military ſtores, they were not ſparing in throwing 


works of the provincials ; but theſe efforts had 
little other effe& than to inure the enemy to mi- 


noiſy meſſengers of fate. „ 
The animoſity between the Americans and the 


| Kirmiſhes took place, and feveral ſmall towns on 
the ſea-coaſts ſeverely felt the vengeance of the 
Engliſh men of war. : 

So far was the 
French Canadians to the intereſt of government, 
that the greater body of the inhabitants were as 
much diſguſted at its operation as even the Britiſh 
ſettlers. General Carleton, the governor, had 
placed much confidence in being able to raiſe a 


ral Gage; but in this he was utterly diſappointed. 
It was in vain that the governor ifſued a procla- 
mation for aſſembling the militia, and for the ex- 
ecution of martial law. The people ſaid, they 


but abſolutely refuſed to march out of it, or to 
commence hoſtilities with their neighbours, 


merous tribes of Indians, that ftretch along the 
backs of the colonies ; but thoſe ſavage warriors, 
who on former occafions had been always ready 


'ment, now declared for a neutrality. 


the general alliance. A general congreſs having 
aſſembled in the beginning of July, they agreed 


From this acceſſion to the confederacy, they aſ⸗ 
ſumed the appellation of the“ Thirteen United 
„% Colonies.” a | 


ed George Waſhington, Eſq; to be general and 
commander in chief of all the American forces, 
They alſo appointed Artemus Ward, Charles Lee, 
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umerous as was mentioned in the 


perhaps they were not ſo tion N 
eb Americans themſelves pretended. 


Gazette, nor ſo few as the 
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From this time the troops kept poſſeſſion of the 
peninſula, and fortified Bunker's-hill, and like- 


and degrading, being expoſed to the inſults of ah | 
enemy, whom they had been taught to hold in 
Immediately after the action at Bunker's-hill, 


They were alſo indefatigable in ſecuring the moſt | 
expoſed poſts of their lines, with ſtrong redoubts | 
covered with artillery, and they advanced their | 

year, and during a conſiderable part of that en- 
| faing. The troops, as well as the remaining in- 
ſhells, and ſupporting a hot cannonade upon The | 
litary ſervice, and to wear off the dread of thoſe 


troops continued to increaſe; a great number of 


Quebec act from gaining the 


conſiderable body of Canadians, at the head of 
whom he intended to march to the relief of gene- 
would defend the province if it was attacked; 
Every effort was made to draw over thoſe nu- 
to engage in war without ſupport or encoutage- | 
The colony of Georgia, at length, united in 


to all tions of the two general congreſs, | 
r n e 8 5 to amount in the whole for the field and for bat- 


In the mean time, the general congreſs appoint- 


4 


„»The exact number of the provincials is not yet Known; 


Philip Schuyler, and Iſrael Putnam, Eſqrs. to be 
major-generals;z and Horatio Gates, Eſq; adju- 
tant- general. | 256 21d 

In the beginning of July, the generals Waſhs 
ington and Lee, arrived at the camp before Boſs 


ton. They were eſcorted by large detachments 
of volunteers, compoſed of gentlemen of the dif- 
ferent provinces, and were treated with the highs 
eſt honours in every place through which they 
paſſed, They received public addreſſes from the 
provincial 'congrefſes of New-York and Maflachns 
ſet*'s-bay. So ardent and general was the 3 
ſpirit at this period, that perſons of family and 
fortune chearfully entered as private men, and 
ſerved in the ranks with the utmoſt alacrity. Even 
many of the younget Quakers forgot their paſ- 
five principles of forbearance and non: reſiſtanee, 
and taking up arms, formed themſelves into eom- 
panies at Philadelphia, and applied with great 
labour and affiduity to acquire a proficiency in 
military exerciſes and diſcipline. 

The blockade of Boſton was continued, with 
little variation in circumſtances, throughout the 


habitants, ſuffered much from fevers, fluxes, and 
the ſcurvy, which were occafioned by the heat of 
the weather, the badneſs of proviſions, and con- 
finement. £ 

Leaving, for a while, the affairs of England 
and America, we ſhall now take a conciſe view of 
foreign occurrences. Notwithſtanding the vaſt 
warlike preparations made by the dey of Algiers, 
the king of Spain was not deterred from fitting 
out a prodigious armament by ſea and land, for 
the deſtruction of that piratical city and ſtate. 
The ſiege of Melille, after being continued till 
the middle of March, was diſgracefully abandon- 
ed by the emperor of Morocco, whoſe troops were 
ſo diſpirited by their continual loſſes, and the 
bravery and perſeverance of the garriſon, that he 
did not venture to make uſe of the ſcaling lad- 
ders, and other materials, which he had prepared 
for a general aſſault. His attempts upon Penon 
de Velez, were equally unſucceſsful. In ſhort, 
no prince ever engaged in a war more wantonly, 
or conducted it more ſhamefully. Yet in thefe 
circumſtances, and under the terrors of a Spaniſh 
invaſion, he rejected all propoſals of accommò- 
dation with the Dutch. | | 
The Spaniſh force which aſſembled at Cartha- 
gena, conſiſted of ſeven ſail of the line, of ſeven- 
ty-four guns each; eight of . forty guns, thirty- 
two frigates from twenty to thirty-ſix guns each, 
and about twenty ſmaller armed veſſels of diffe- 
rent conſtructions, with four hundred tranſports, 
and nineteen thouſand ſeamen and marines On 
board this navy was an infantry of twenty-two 
thouſand men, and four thouſand cavalry, all 
compoſed of the moſt diſtinguiſhed and beſt re- 
giments of Spain, with a prodigious artillery, ſaid 


tery, to four hundred pieces, and two thouſand 
men belotiging to the train. This formidable 
force was provided with ſuch immenſe quantities 
of ſtotes, as ſeemed calculated for the eſtabliſh- 
ment and ſupport of a numerous ſettlement. Se- 
veral men of war were alſo equipped, and in rea- 
dineſs, in different ports, to ſupport this arma- 
ment in any emergency. Such vaſt preparations 
ſeemed ſufficient, in its modern ſtate of barbariſm 


— 


and imbecillity;' to overwhelm all Africa, 


Being 
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the fleet did not arrive in the Bay of Algiers till 
the beginning of July, when the commanders had 
every reaſon to expect a reſolute and vigorous de- 
fence. For ſome time they appear to have been 
undetermined as to the manner of effecting a de- 
barkation. Part of the fleet was at length em- 
ployed to divert the attention of the enemy, by a 
falſe attack upon ſome forts near the town, while 
the reſt were drawn off to cover the troops in their 
landing. The firſt debarkation of the troops was 
ſucceſsfully effected; about eight thouſand men 
being landed by four o'clock in the morning, 
and the remainder following with great expediti- 
on. The Algerines were not deceived by the falſe 
attacks, and the Spaniards found all the neigh- 
bouring hills covered with immenſe bodies of 
Moors, who, though not drawn up in military 


order, manifeſted the moſt eager impatience to 


engage. "IS | 

The general had intended to take poſſeſſion of 
a hill, which commanded the landing-place, and 
admirable diſpoſitions were made for this pur- 
poſe, and for anſwering all the ends of the expe- 
dition ; but by a ſtrange temerity and contempt 
of command, in the firſt diviſion of the Spaniards, 
victory declared in favour of the Moors, after an 
engagement of thirteen hours.; and notwithſtand- 
ing the fatigues of the day, the Spaniards found 
it neceſſary to embark in the night. 

By the medium of the Spaniſh accounts, their 
loſs was from fix to eight hundred men killed, 


and about two thouſand wounded ; but from other. 


accounts, and from the number of officers of rank 

who were killed or wounded, there is reaſon to 
think their loſs was nearly double what they eſti- 
mated it at. This fruitleſs expedition excited 
the clamours of the people, who being ſupported 
by ſome of the great families, they became out- 
rageous againſt the general, whom they wiſhed to 
facrifice to the national honour ; but the king ap- 
pPeared perfectly ſatisfied. with the general's con- 


duct: however, he ſo far complied with the pre- 


judices of the people, as to remove him from the 
military department; but he gratified him with 
an honourable retirement, in the government of 
the province of Andaluſia, He 
On the fourteenth of February, John Angelo 
Braſchi was elected pope, and aſſumed the name 
of Pius the Sixth. He was of one of the moſt 
ancient families of the province of Romagna, and 
diſtinguiſhed for his ſenſe, knowledge, difintereſt- 
edneſs, zeal, and generoſity. 
France was thrown into an uncommon ſtate of 
commotion during great part of the ſpring and 
ſummer, owing to the very high price of corn in 
France, The diſtreſſes of the people were almoſt 
intolerable : © bread, in ſeveral places, could not 
be procured for money; and the beggars are 
* faid to have refuſed the latter, while they rent 
« the air with cries for the former; ſo that gold 
„ was no longer a ſecurity againſt want :”* and 
this diſtreſs was greatly aggravated by the impoſ- 
fibility of procuring corn from England, where 
it was too dear to admit of exportation. ; 
Outrages were committed in different parts of 
the kingdom ; but that at Dyon, a capital city, 


was the moſt confiderable : © The inhabitants of 


that city, finding, that the market was not ſup- 
4 plied with corn ſufficient for their ſuſtenance, 
c aſſembled in a confiderable body on Eaſter 
« Tueſday, and marched to a neighbouring far- 


„ 
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Being detained near a month by contrary winds, | 


* mer's, who had a large ſtock of corn in hand, 


6e which he refuſed to ſell under a very advanced 
e price. His houſe they burnt, and deſtroyed 
* every thing about it. After that exploit, they 
ce ſacked the houſe of the intendant, who thought 
« himſelf very fortunate in eſcaping from their 
* fury, The army being at length brought to 
„ quell the riot, ſeized upon a confiderable num. 
«© ber of the ringleaders, which ſo exaſperated 
«© the people, that a terrible affray enſued, in 
« which, it is ſaid, that five hundred perſons 
« were killed or wounded.” 

Government now exerted itſelf to quell the dif. 
turbances. Troops were ſtationed to protect the 
markets, and the roads and rivers by which they 
were ſupplied ; and even the burghers took arms; 
ſome examples were made, and a few perſons were 
hanged without form of trial, where ſingular acts 
of outrage had been committed; but of this there 
were few inſtances, and not many executions on 
the whole. 


A large bounty was granted on the importation 


ſof corn, which was, on that occaſion, ſent from 


the Auſtrian Netherlands, in conſequence of a 
particular permiſhon, contrary to a general pro- 
hibition, which they had previouſly iſſued. Not- 
withſtanding theſe meaſures, the public diſorders 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, as to excite apprehen- 
ſions of a general inſurrection; and it was ſaid, 
that perſons of high rank, both among the clergy 
and laity, were ſent to the Baſtile on ſuſpicion. 
At length, the king proclaimed a general pardon, 
to all who would return peaceably to their habi- 
tations, except the ringleaders; but no farther 
ſteps being taken even to puniſh thoſe, all appre- 
henfion ceaſed, though incendiary letters were ſtill 
written, threatening to burn the ſtanding corn, 
At length, by the gracious interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence, a moſt plentiful harveſt removed the 
diſtreſſes of the people, not of France only, but 
of moſt other parts of Europe. * 
On the eleventh of June, the French king was 


crowned at Rheims with uncommon ſplendour 


and pageantry, which was thought to have con- 
tributed in ſome meaſure, to allay the ferment in 
the minds of the people. 1 | 

This year there was a violent inſurrection among 
the peaſants of Bohemia and Moravia, which diſ- 
turbed the repoſe of the court of Vienna, and was 
productive of much miſchief ; but at length all 
outrages ceaſed, on ſome conceſſions being made 
favourable to the liberties of the people; in par- 
ticular, a patent was granted, importing, among 
other things, that, inſtead of the whole week, 
the loweſt order of the peaſants ſhould appropri- 
ate only three days to the ſervice of their lords; 


that the ſecond claſs are ſubjected only to two 


to one, 


days; and the upper claſs, or real farmers, but 

The affairs of Poland remained nearly in the 
ſame fituation as in the preceding year, under the 
court of Peterſburgh, which ruled with an un- 
bounded ſway. The unfortunate city of Dant- 
zick found not any alleviation of its ſufferings, 
and ſeemed abandoned to its fate; and the Ruſ- 
ſian troops ſtill continued in Poland. 

In the mean time, Ruſſia enjoyed her power 
and influence with a noble magnificence ; and all 
her affairs were conducted on a great and exten- 
five ſyſtem. 


The impoſtor Pugatſchaff, with four of hi- 


© agcomplices, were executed at Moſcow, in the 
MET» „„ 4e begin- 
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beginning of the year. | Pugatſcheff, with his 
principal affociate, named Perſilief, were behead- 


ed; the three others were hanged, and “ eighteen 
« more underwent the knout, and were ſent to 


« Siberia.” By a miſtake of the executioner, he 
cut off his head before his hands and feet, which 
according to the ſentence, he ought. ndt to have 
done. Pugatſcheff met his fate with the moſt un- 
daunted reſolution, and acknowledged the juſtice 
of his ſentence. He was of the firſt rank among 
the Coſſacks, and through his uncommon abili- 
ties, and the ſtrange viciſſitudes of his life, he 


ledge and learning. It was ſaid of him, ** that 
« an obſervation made ſeveral years ago by the 
celebrated count Tottleben, of the ſtriking re- 
« ſemblance which he bore to the late emperor, 
« Peter the Third, took ſuch poſſeſſion of his 
mind, as to have been the operating cauſe of 
« that calamity and ruin, in which he involved 
with himſelf a great part of the empire.” 


which he had fo gloriouſly conducted and hap- 
pily concluded, was received in the moſt diſtin» 
guiſhed manner, and rewarded with' eſtates, mo- 
_ ney, jewels, and titles. Count Alexis Orlow was 


likewiſe gratified in a ſimilar manner, though not 


in an equal degree. 


Among the other occurrences of this year, may 

be reckoned a vote of the common council of 
London, on the tenth of February, returning 
thanks to the earl of Chatham, “ for having 
« fered to the houſe of lords, a plan for concili- 


« ating the differences which unfortunately ſub- 


« fiſted between the adminiſtration in this coun- 
« try and its American colonies; and to all thoſe 
« who ſupported that noble lord in ſo humane 
« and conſtitutional a meaſure,” . 
On the fifteenth of March died the princeſs 
Carolina Auguſta Maria, youngeſt daughter of 
their royal highneſſes the duke and ducheſs of 
Glouceſter ; and on the twenty- ſecond, the body 
was interred in the royal chapel at Windſor, in a 
vault provided by the duke of Glouceſter, for him- 
{elf and family, -:, #2 4s 


On the fifth of April, the cha of the lord 


mayor and citizens, were voted to thoſe lords who 
proteſted againſt the bill to prohibit the people 
of New England from ſharing in the Newfound- 


land fiſhery, &c. and alſo to thoſe commoners | 


who voted againſt the fame, and to ſeveral other 
lords and gentlemen who diſtinguiſhed: themſelves 
in oppoſition to theſe bills. „ 
On the tenth of May, nearly at midnight, died 
at Zell, her majeſty Caroline Matilda, queen of 


Denmark and Norway, of a malignant fever, 


after an illneſs of five days; and on the thirteenth 
her remains, accompanied by fixteen - captains, 
were carried in a hearſe drawn by-fix horſes, and 
attended by a double guard of ſoldiers, to the 
church in that city, - where it was interred in the 
royal vault. The burial was deemed private, the 
rank of the party conſidered, but it amounted to 
three thouſand pounds, which was defrayed out 
of the privy purſe of her royal brother the king 
of Great, NMitai n 

The ladies who do me the honour of reading 
this work, will not be diſpleaſed with the follow- 
Ing trait of the character of the late queen of 

enmark, as drawn by a perſon who had an op- 


— 
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engine of their malevolence, by ſigning the order 


portunity of being well informed on the ſubject. 


( 


ce The writer of the following lines, conſcious 
of his incapacity to draw, in the maſterly manner 
it deſerves, ſo amiable a character as that of the 
late queen Matilda of Denmark; waited in expec- 
tation that ſome more able and eloquent pen would 


| have attempted it.” But few perſons in this king- 


dom were in any degree acquainted with her life 
or actions, while ſhe refided at Copenhagen; per- 


haps ſtill fewer had the honour to know that ex- 
alted ſufferer, during the latter years which ſhe 


ſpent in her retreat at Zell. To this unacquaint- 


he || ance with her majeſty may, he doubts not, be 
had acquired an extraordinary degree of know- 


imputed the almoſt univerſal filence reſpecting, 
her; and-it is from the appearance of no other 
writer qualified to do juſtice ro ſo noble a cauſe, 
that the preſent attempt to preſent her real cha- 


racter to the Engliſh people muſt derive its ex- 


CU le, 


_ ©. Sactificed in the bloom of life, being born the 
| twenty-ſecond of July, 1751, and married the firſt 
of October, 1766, ſhe was firſt ſent an inexpe- 
Marſhal Romanzow returning from that war | 


rienced victim to a court, in whieh, ſurrounded 


with ſpies and emiſſaries, who interpreted the 
moſt trifling levities of youth into enormous crimes, 

the young and unſuſpecting queen could not long 
remain without giving her enemies too favourable _ 


an opportunity to effect her fall. They ſueceed- 
ed, and induced the wretched king to become the 


for her impriſonment. The interpoſition of the 


| Britiſh court ſaved her from farther violence, and 
of - | 


conducted her to an aſylum in the electoral domi- 


| nions of Hanover. Here ſhe appeared in her true 


and native character. Diveſted of the retinue and 
pomp, which, on the throne of Denmark, veiled 


| her in a great degree from the inſpection of nice 


obſervers, the qualities of her heart diſplayed 
themſelves in her little court at Zell, and gained 
her univerſal love. Her perſon was dignified and 


graceful : ſhe excelled in all the exerciſes befit- 


ting her ſex, birth, and ſtation. She danced the 


| fineſt minuet in the Daniſh court, and managed 


the horſe with uncommon. addreſs and ſpirit. She 
had a taſte in muſic, and devoted much of her 
time, while at Zell, to the harpfichord. The 
characteriſtic ſtile of her dreſs was ſimplicity, not 


magnificence; that of her deportment, an affabi- 
lity, which in a perſonage of ſuch high rank might 
Her talents 


be termed extreme condeſcenſion. 
were liberal and diffuſive; and, cultivated by 
reading, diſplayed themſelves on all occaſions. 


She converſed with the moſt perfect facility in 


French, Engliſh, German, and Daniſh; and to 
thoſe extraordinary attainments ſhe added a tho- 
rough knowledge of the Italian, which ſhe ſtu- 


died and admired for its beauty and delicacy. 


Her . manners were the moſt poliſhed, ſoft, and 
ingratiating ; and even the contracted ſtate of her 
finances could not reſtrain that princely munifi- 
cence of temper, which made her purſe ever open 


to diſtreſs or miſery. Naturally chearful and hap- 
| py in her diſpoſition, adored and beloved to the 


higheſt degree_by the circle of her court, even 
the dark cloud of adverſity could not alter the 
ſweetneſs and ſerenity of her temper. Baniſhed, 
with every circumſtance of indignity from the 


throne of Denmark, ſhe yet retained no ſentiment _ 
of revenge or reſentment againſt the authors of her 


fall, or againſt the Daniſh people. Her heart was 
not tinctured with ambition, and ſhe looked back 


to the diadem which had been torn from her brow, 
4 | | 8 A | with 
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with a calmneſs and ſuperiority of ſoul, which 
might have made a Philip the Fifth, or a Victor 
Amadeus, bluſh. It was not the crown ſhe re- 

retted ; her children only employed her care; 
the feelings of the ſovereign were abſorbed in 
thoſe of the mother; and, if ſhe wept the day 
when ſhe quitted the iſland of Zealand, it was be- 
cauſe ſhe was then bereft of thoſe dear objects of 
her maternal fondneſs. Two or three months be- 
fore her death, ſhe ſhewed, with tranſports of 
joy, to madam d'O——, her firſt lady of the bed» 
chamber, a little portrait of the prince royal her 
ſon, which ſhe had juſt received. It happened 
that this lady ſome few days after, entered the 
queen's apartment at an unuſual hour. She was 


ſurprized at hearing her majeſty talk, though 


quite alone. While ſhe ſtood in this attitude of 
aſtoniſhment, unable to retire, the queen turned 
ſuddenly round, and addrefled herſelf to her with 
that charming ſmile which ſhe alone could pre- 
ſerye at a moment, when her heart was torn with 


the moſt acute and agonizing ſenſation.— What | 


muſt you think (faid ſhe) of a circumſtance ſo ex- 
traordinary as that of hearing me talk, though 
you find me perfectly alone? but it was to this 
dear and cheriſhed image I addreſſed my conver- 
ſation ; and what do you imagine I ſaid to it? 
nearly the ſame verſes which you ſent not long 


ago to a child, ſenſible to the happineſs of hav- 
ing found her father; verſes (added ſhe) which | 


I changed after the manner following : 


* Fh! qui donc, comme moi, gouteroit la douceur 
De Fappeller mon fils, d'etre chere a ton caur ! 

Toi qu'on arrache aux bras d'une mere ſenſible, 
Que ne pleure que toi, dans ce deſtin terrible.” 


Madam d'O—— could not ſpeak ; ſhe burſt into 
tears, and, overcome with her own emotion, re- 
tired haſtily from the royal preſence. 


„ When ſhe was firſt apprehended to be in 


danger from the diſorder which ſeized her, anx- 


iety and conſternation were ſpread through her! 
whole court, which idolized her; but when ſhe 


expired, no language can expreſs the horror and 
grief viſible in every apartment of the palace. 
Leyſer, the phyſician, who attended her majeſty 
through the courſe of her illneſs, dreaded the 
event from the firſt moment. 
impreſſed with a preſentiment of her approaching 
death, which proved but too true, You have 
twice (ſaid ſhe to him) extricated me from very 
dangerous indiſpoſitions ſince the month of Octo- 
ber, but this exceeds your kill: I know I am 
not within the help 


called in to his aid from Hanover: he was ſo: 


but her majeſty's illneſs, which was a moſt malig- 


nant ſpotted fever, baffled every endeavour.* Its 
violence even in the beginning was ſuch, that her 
pulſe beat an hundred and thirty-one ſtrokes in a 
minute; but during the laſt two days, it became 


impoſſible to count them. She bore the pains of | 
her diſtemper with exquiſite patience, and even, 


ſhewed the moſt generous and delicate attention 
to the ladies who waited by her. She preſerved 
her ſenſes, ſpeech, and underſtanding, to the laſt 
moment, and only a ſhort time before her death, 


— 


— 
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_ 


. * Tranſlation: attempted, _ 


Ah! who, like me, could taſte the joy divine, 


My lovely babe! to mix my ſoul with thine! 


She ſaw it, and, | 


of medicine.“ Leyſer de- 
ſired that the celebrated Zimmermann might be 
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(the tenth. of May, 1775;) expreſſed the 
perfect forgiveneſs of hot — Poa 
perſecuted and calumniated her during her life 
Monſ. de Lichtenſtein, grand mareſchal of the 
court of Hanover, prefided at the funeral rites. 
which were conducted with a pomp ſuited to her 
royal dignity. Her majeſty's body was interred 
with her maternal anceſtors, the dukes of Zell 
| The ſtreets and the great church were thronged 
| with crowds of people, drawn by the ſincereſt 
grief of condolence, to behold the mournful ob. 
ſequies of their royal benefactreſs paſs along. It 
was a ſcene the moſt affecting and awful to be 
| imagined; and when the funeral ſermon - was 
| preached over her remains, the numerous audi. 
ence melted into tears, and were impreſſed with 
emotions of ſorrow and lamentation only to he 
compared with thoſe which the famous Bourda- 
loue excited by his oration on a very ſimilar occa- 
ſion, the death of Henrietta, ducheſs of Orleans 
in the laſt century. But the moſt ſtriking proof 
of the love and attachment borne to her majeſty's 
| memory after death, and the impreſſion which 
| her virtues had made among all ranks of people 
in the country where ſhe died, is the refolution 
which the ſtates of Lunenburg tramed at Hano- 
ver on the tenth of laſt month. It was as fol- 
[lows : | — 1 
« The nobility and the ſtates of the duchy of 
Lunenburg afſembled, have reſolved on the tenth 
| of June, in their laſt ſeſſion, to preſent a requeſt 
to the king of Great-Britain, to obtain the per- 
miſſion of erecting at Zell a monument, in me- 
mory of the qualities of mind and heart of the 
late queen of Denmark, as well as of the devo- 
tion and veneration which they have borne to that 
princeſs. They intend chuſing the moſt exqui- 
ſite artiſts for the execution of it; and they hope, 
| by this avowed proof of their zeal, to tranſmit 
to the moſt remote poſterity, both the profound 
grief, which the premature death of that young 
queen has ſpread through a whole province which 
adored her, and the homage which they rendered 
to that true greatneſs, which cataſtrophes and ad- 
verſities the moſt cruel only rendered more re- 
ſpectable. Ft DONT 
The author of this addreſs to the public does 
not wiſh to be known ; he has no intereſt in offer- 
ing a- tribute of adulation to a departed queen, 
He was only induced, by the moſt lively con- 
viction of her virtues and undeſerved calamities 
to attempt to diſplay the image of their princeſs 
to the Engliſh people. The eulogium is due to 
her memory; it is an atonement to her injured 
ſhade,” | ; | 
On the twenty-ſeventh of November, two pro- 
poſitions were made in the houſe of commons of 
Ireland; the firſt, * That four thouſand troops, 
6 out of twelve thouſand voted for the defence of 
e that kingdom, be ſpared for his majeſty's ſer- 
ce vice abroad, the fame to be no charge to Ire- 
« land after quitting the kingdom: the ſecond, 
that four thouſand foreign troops be received, 
ce to replace the like number ſent abroad; theſe 
„ likewiſe to be no charge to Ireland.” The firſt 
propofition was agreed to; but the latter rejected 
by one hundred and fix votes againſt ſixty-eight. 
An extraordinary circumſtance happened at 


— 


M * — 


— 


„ 


| _ Torn from my breaſt, I weep alone for thee, 
'" Amidſt the griefs which heaven diſpens'd to me, 


Rome. 
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Rome. A young painter was copying an altar- 
piece, who was obſerved by the pope, going 
alone, according to his cuſtom, to St. Peter's 
church to pray. The pope, convinced of his 
ſuperior {kill, advanced very near him, when the 
young fellow, terrified at a circumſtance which 
he ſuppoſed dangerous, fainted at the feet of the 
ontiff. Neceſſary ſteps were taken to recover 
him, which being 
ſkill, and ſaid, he would procure his admittance 


among the pupils taught at his expence. The 


youth replied, © Ah! holy father, I am a pro- 
« teſtant.“ The pontiff told him that religion 
had nothing to do with painting, and that he 


would take care to procure him the neceſſary 


aſſiſtance to render him perfect in his art. His 
holineſs kept his word, without requiring the 
young artiſt to change his religion; and even or- 
dered, that not any attempts ſhould be made to 
incline him to depart from his faith. | 
The latter end of the month of November was 
diſtinguiſhed by an unuſual heat in London, 
Dublin, and other places, and a great mortality 
enſued. To aſcertain the cauſe of this epidemy, 
Mr. Stevens, of Spa-tields, Clerkenwell, flew a 
paper-kite, thinly covered with treacle, When 
taken down 1t was covered with inſects, which, by 
the help of a glaſs, appeared like a hedge-hog, 
covered with thick hair ſtanding perpendicular. 
What is ſtill more remarkable, when he got 


within five yards of the kite, he found the ſmell | 


very ſtrong and offenſive : but (as an ingenious 
writer obſerves) this multitude of inſects in the 
air, might be rather a concomitant effect with the 
diſorder, than the cauſe of it; and the ſtrong and 
offenſive ſmell might be quite natural to them, as 
peculiar ſmells are to other animals. 

The Americans, in proportion as their hopes of 
reconciliation with Great-Britain became more 
faint, grew more daring in their deſigns, -and ex- 
tended their views to future conſequences, as well 
as to the immediate conduct of a war. The 
Quebec act had awakened their attention, and 
rouzed their apprehenſions. The powers placed 
in the hands of general Carleton, governor of 
Canada, were new and alarming. As he had been 
authorized to embody and arm the Canadians, and 

march them out of the country, for the ſubju- 
gation of the other colonies, the Americans. began 
to look on a war as inevitable ; and. therefore de- 
termined to prevent, if poſſible, the intentions of 
an enemy, by foreſtalling his defigns. The con- 
oreſs likewiſe ſaw that they had gone too far to 
recede, and that an appeal was already made to 
the ſword, e 


The congreſs, therefore, determined not to loſe | 


the preſent favourable opportunity, while the 


Britiſh arms were weak, and cooped up in Boſton, | 


of attempting the reduction of Canada, Near 
three thouſand men, under the command of the 
generals Schuyler and Montgomery, were ap- 
pointed to this ſervice : a number of flat boats 
were built to convey the forces along Lake Cham- 
plain to the river Sorel, which forms the entrance 
into Canada. a | 
About half the forces only were arrived when 
Montgomery, who, was at Crown Point, received 
Intelligence, which induced him to think that ſome 
armed veſſels lay at St. John's Fort on the river 
Sorel, and preparing, to obſtruct their paſſage by 
entering the lake. He therefore proceeded to the 
le aux Noix, which lies at the entrance of the 


effected, the pope praiſed his 


— 


8 
river, to Nager thoſe veſſels entering the lake. 
Schuyler having now arrived in Albany, they 


publiſhed a declaration to encourage the Canadians 
to join them. Ss N 

It would be tedious to enumerate the difficul- 
ties, the dangers, and diſtreſſes, the continental 
troops ſuſtained from this time till their arrival 
before Quebec, in a country filled with woods 
and ſwamps, and much of which was covered 
with ſnow. They had rapid rivers up which to 
row their boats, and in many places they were 


| obliged to quit the rivers, and carry the boats 
| over land for ſeveral miles. 


In their way, how- 
ever, they made themſelves maſters of St. John, 
and captured Montreal; where Montgomery found 
plenty of woollen manufactures, with which he 


| cloathed his troops, who had ſuffered extremely 


from the want of cloathing neceſſary in their diſ- 
trefled fituation. | 

Montgomery having arrived before Quebec, 
opened a fix gun battery at ſeven hundred yards 
diſtance from the walls; but his metal was too 
light, to produce any conſiderable effect. The 
ſnow now lay very deep on the ground, and no- 
thing but the enthuſiaſtic, adherence of the con- 
tinental troops to their cauſe, could have enabled 


them to have ſuſtained the rigours of the ſeaſon. 


Montgomery now ſaw that ſomething deciſive 
muſt be immediately done, for that the Americans 
would conſider the conqueſt of Quebec as certain, 
the moment they heard that he had arrived before 
it. While he was making preparations for this 
purpoſe, the garriſon is ſaid to have received in- 
telligence from ſome deſerters, which rendered it 
neceſſary for him totally to alter his original 
deſign. . Ep | | we; 

Early in the morning of the laſt of December 
1775, and under the cover of a violent ſnow- 
ſtorm, he proceeded to the attack. He had diſ- 
poſed of his little army in four divifions, two of 
which carried on falſe attacks againſt the upper 


| town, while himſelf and colonel Arnold con- 


ducted two real, againſt oppoſite parts of the 
lower. Montgomery, with the New-York troops, 
advanced againſt the lower town, at Aunce de 
Mer; but before he could reach the place, the 
ſignal for engaging had been given, and the gar- 
riſon alarmed. However, he preſſed on in a nar- 
row file, upon a ſcanty path, with a precipice to 
the river St. Lawrence on one ſide, and an han 


ing rock over him: he ſeized and paſſed the firſt 


barrier, and marched to attack the ſecond, with 
a few of his braveſt officers and men. This 
* barricade was much ſtronger. than the firſt. 
Several cannon were there planted, loaded with 

rape-ſhot, | From theſe, as well as from a 
well- directed and ſupported fire of muſquetry, 
an end was at once put to the hopes of this 
aſpiring officer, and to the fortune of his party 
in Canada. The general himſelf,” with his aid 
du camp, ſome other officers, and moſt of thoſe 
who were near his perſon, fell upon the ſpot. 
«© The command devolved upon a Mr. Campbell, 


cc 


« who immediately retired. without any farther 


« alert. | bi | 
In the interim, Arnold, who was attacking 
another part of the town, had his leg ſhattered by 
a ſhot, fo that he was carried to the camp; while 


his troops, who yet knew not of Montgomery's 


misfortune, puſhed on the attack with vigour, and 


poſſeſſed themſelves of another barrier. 
The garriſon, recovered from their firſt ſur- 
| prize, 


648 
prize, directed all their force againſt Arnold's 
party; who under diſadvantages not to be ex- 
preſſed, defended themſelves for three hours, and 
then ſurrendered priſoners of war. 


General Carleton treated the priſoners with the | 


utmoſt humanity ; and, (as a diſtinguiſhed writer 
ſays)" „All enmity to Montgomery expired with 


&« his life, and reſpe& to his private character 
his lady and family, privately quitted the palace, 


66 33 over all other conſiderations; his dead 
& body received every mark of diſtinction, and 
c was interred in Quebec, with all the militar 
e honours due to a brave ſoldier “.“ 
The Americans confidered Montgomery as a 
martyr to the cauſe of human nature, and the li- 
berties of mankind ; even in the Britiſh ſenate, 
the moſt powerful ſpeakers diſplayed their elo- 


quence, in praiſing his virtues, and lamenting his 


fate; and the miniſter himſelf extolled his vir- 


tues, while he condemned the cauſe in which he | 
42. Il been fo unhappily interrupted. 


- - 


had been'engaged. © 


The befiegers now retired three miles from the 


city, and ſtrengthened their quarters in the beſt 
manner poſſible, expecting an attack from the 


garriſon ; but the governor did not chuſe to ha- 


Zard the fate of the province in any raſh enter- 


prize; and as the city was ſafe, he waited with 


patience for thoſe ſuccours which could not fail 
[giving his aſſent to ſuch bills as he thovld ap- 


_ torelieve the whole province. 
Arnold, who had now the 


for ſome months, the fiege was converted into a 

blockade. | ; | 

| During theſe tranſactions in Canada, a long 
courſe of diſtruſt and altercation between. the go- 

vernor and the people of the colony of Virginia, 


terminated in open hoſtility. A provincial con- 
greſs was aſſembled in the month of March, 1775, 


and they immediately took meaſures for raiſing a 
militia, and recommended each county to raiſe a 
volunteer company for the better defence of the 
country. This ſeems to have alarmed the gover- 


nor; for he employed the captain of an armed 


veſſel, to convey the powder in the magazine at 
Williamſburg on board his ſhip. The governor's 
orders were carried into execution during the 
night, but the ſeizure being diſcovered the fol- 
lowing morning, the people aſſembled in great 
numbers, with ſuch arms as they could procure, 
intending to enforce a reſtitution of the gunpow- 
der. However, the mayor and corporation pre- 
vented their proceeding to extremities; and they 
preſented an addreſs to the earl of Dunmore, de- 
manding the powder as a matter of right, and 
ſhewing the danger to which they were peculiarly 
liable from the inſurrection of their ſlaves. In 
reply, his lordſhip ſaid, that having received in- 
formation of an inſurrection in a neighbouring 
county, he did not judge the powder ſafe in the 
magazine; but he gave his word, that it ſhould 
be returned if an inſurrection ſhould ariſe. Here- 
upon the people diſperſed. | 

The governor was exceedingly irritated at the 
meeting of the people in arms; and in this warmth 
of temper, ſome imprudent threats were- thrown 
out; among which were, that he would ſet up 
the royal ſtandard, enfranchize the negroes, arm 
them againſt their maſters, and deſtroy the city. 


n 
k 


— — 


* Mr. Montgomery was a native of Ireland, had ſerved 
with reputation in the late war, and fell in the prime of 


life. He is repreſented as a real, and eager lover of liber- 


* — 


| 


ſupreme command, 
found means effectually to obſtruct the arrival of 
any ſupplies of proviſions into the town; and, 
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[laying at ſome' diſtance 


Theſe intemperate expreſfions excited a general 
alarm, and an incurable ſuſpicion and abhorren 
of government. 

In conſequence of diſpatches from England 
the governor convened the general aſſembly, od 
recommended to them the acceptance of lord 
North's conciliatory propoſitions. While his 
ſpeech was under conſideration, his excellency, 


ce 


and retired on board the Fowey man of war 
lying near Vork-town. His lordſhip informed | 


them, that having judged it prudent to retire to a 


place of ſafety, he was defirous they ſhould pro- 
ceed in the buſineſs before them, and ſend ſome 
of their members to him as occaſion ſhould re. 
quire. His lordſhip alſo aſſured them, that he 
ſhould attend to the ſtrict diſcharge of the duties 
of his office, and that he entertained the moſt 
earneſt deſire of reſtoring the harmony that had 


A correſpondence now took place between the 
houſe of burgeſſes and the governor, who was 
earneſtly entreated to return to the capital of the 
province ; which he refuſed, on the principle of 
perſonal ſecurity. His lordſhip, however, faid, 
that he was willing to meet the members of the 
houſe on board the Fowey, for the purpoſe of 


prove of. This reply, put an end to all inter- 


courſe between the governor and the colony. 


Lord Dunmore, being joined by the friends of 


government, and a number of runaway negroes, 


and ſupported by the frigates of war which were 
upon that ſtation, endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſuch a 
marine force, as would enable him, by means of 
the. many noble rivers which render the moſt va- 
luable parts of that country acceſfible by water, 
to be always at hand, in order to take advantage 
of any favourable occafion. By degrees he 


[equipped and armed a number of veſſels of va- 


rious kinds, and having procured a ſmall body of 
ſoldiers from different parts, made an attempt to 
burn the port town of Hampton: but the inha- 
bitants being reinforced by a detachment of rifle 
and minute men from Williamſburgh, his lord- 
ſhip was under the neceſſity of precipitately quit- 
ting his tation, with the loſs of ſome men, and 
a tender, of which the Virginians took poſſeſſion. 

After this repulſe, lord Dunmore iſſued a pro- 


ſcelamation for the eſtabliſhment of military law, 


and requiring all perſons capable of bearing arms 
to repair to the royal ſtandard, or they would be 
conſidered as traitors. He alſo declared all in- 
dented ſervants, negroes, or others, who ſhould 
join his majeſty's arms, to be free. 

. In conſequence of this proclamation, he was 
joined by ſome hundreds both - of blacks and 
whites: but the hopes he entertained of being 
able to ſubdue one part of the province by means 
of the other, were ſoon interrupted by intelligence, 


that a party of the malecontents was marching 
towards him with the utmoſt expedition. 


He 

oft called Great-bridge, 
Com Norfolk. He con- 
ſtructed a fort on the Norfolk fide of the bridge, 
which he well furniſhed with artillery, and ren- 
dered as defencible as time and other circum- 
ſtances would admit. He landed about two hun- 


now took poſſeſſion of a 


„ 


L 


„* — 
— 1 — 


nm 


urchaſed an eſtate at 


ty; and having married a lady, and 
I 5 f to conſider himſelf | 


New-York, was from thence induce 


| as an American. 


we dtred 
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dred regulars, including the grenadiers of the 
fourteenth regiment, and a body of men called 
the Norfolk volunteers; the reſt were a mixture 
of blacks and whites. _ „ 
The enemy; under the command of colonel 
Woodford, alſo fortified themſelves within can- 
non- hot of our people; they had a narrow cauſe- 
way in their front, which muſt be paſſed in the 
approach to their works; ſo that both parties ap- 
cared to be well ſecured from ſur prize. 
A deſign being conceived of ſurprizing the re- 
bels in their intrenchments, the expedition was 
undertaken on the ninth of December. Captain 
Fordyce, at the head of his grenadiers, amount- 
ing to about ſixty, led the attack, They paſſed 
the cauſeway, and boldly advanced to the entrench- 
ments, with fixed bayonets, diſplaying a degree 


of calmneſs and intrepidity, which firſt. excited 


the aſtoniſhment, and afterwards the praiſe of their 
enemies. The brave captain, and ſeveral of his 
men, fell ; the lieutenant, and ſeveral others, were 
taken; and all the ſurvivors of the grenadiers, 
whether priſoners or not, were wounded, 
The enſuing night the king's forces retired 
from the poſt at the Great · Bridge, and returned 
on board the ſhips, _ ann 
Alfter an ineffectual attempt to raiſe a large foree 
at the back of the colonies, in aid of the mea- 
ſures of government, the firſt day of the new year 
was fignalized by a violent cannonade from the 
Liverpool frigate, two ſloops of war, and the go- 
vernor's armed ſhip, the Dunmore, ſeconded. by 
parties of ſailors and marines, who landed and ſet | 
fire to the neareſt houſes; and the whole town of 
Norfolk, the moſt confiderable for commerce in 
the colony, was ſoon reduced to aſhes. 


1 


In the mean time, the ſituation of other gover- 


nors in America, was not more eligible than that 
of lord Dunmore. In South Carolina, lord Wil- 
liam Campbell having entered into a negociation 
with the back ſettlers, ſo great a ferment enſued, 
that his lordſhip retired from Charles-town on 
board a ſhip of war, from whence he returned no 
more to the ſeat of his government. Similar mea- 
ſures were purſued in North Carolina. | 


- 


of courts of admiralty, for the trial and condem- 
an intention; bf only defending the coaſts and na- 


ture only to ſuch ſhips as ſnould be employed in 
bringing ſtores to the king's troops. 
To return to mote domeſtic tranſactions: on 
the twenty-fourth, of June, the citizens of Lon» 
don aſſembled in common hall; for the election 
of their annual officers, when the lord mayor laid 
before them his majeſty's anſwer to their laſt re- 
monſtrance, together with the ſubſequent letter 
from the lord chamberlain, giving notice; that 
the 50S would not receive; on the throne, any 
more o 
capacity. Hereupon they paſſed a number of re- 
ſolutions; in one of which they declared, . That: 


6e he would not in future receive on the throne, 
5 any addreſs, remonſtrance, and petition, from 
*© the lord mayor, aldermen, and livery of Lon- 
5 don, are enemies to the right of the ſubject to 
te petition the throne, becauſe-ſuch advice is cal- 
| © culated to intercept the complaints of the peo- 
« ple to their ſovereign, to prevent a redreſs of 
e grievances, and alienate the minds of Engliſh- 
e men from the Hanoverian ſucceſſion.— 
They then agreed upon another addteſs, re- 
monſtrance, and petition, which at leaſt equalled 
any of the former, in thoſe ſentiments, declaras 
tions, and charges, which were conſidered as moſt 
obnoxious. At the ſame time, a refolution was 
paſſed, that this addreſs ſhould not be preſented; 
unleſs it was received by his majeſty fitting on the 
throne; © 1 85 SET. 


* 


The ſheriffs waited on his majeſty, to know 
when he would be pleaſed to receive the addreſs 
of the city; and upon being told that it would 
replied, that the livery in common hall had re- 


ed, unleſs it was received on the throne; | His 
majeſty put an end to all further application by 


.. General Gage having returned to England Ih | *- addrefles and. petitions ; but I am the judge 


the beginning of October, the command in chief 
of the army at Boſton devolved upon general 
Howe. | | ; ET 
In the courſe of the depredation' and hoſtility 
which continually occurred on the ſea-coafts, the 
town of Falmouth, in the northern part of Maſſa- 
chuſet's-bay, experienced a ſhare of thoſe calami- 
ties which were inflicted upon many of the towns 
of America. Some particular violence or miſ- 
behaviour, reſpecting the loading of a maſt-ſhip, 
rouzed the indignation of the admiral, who iſſued 
an order for the deſtruction of the town. 
About nine o'clock in the morning, a canno- 
nade was began, and it continued, with little in- 
termiſſion, through the day. Upwards of three 
thouſand ſhot, excluſive of bombs and careaſſes, 
were thrown into the town. The principal part 
of the town, which lay next the water, conſiſting 


of about an hundred and thirty dwelling houſes, | 


two hundred and ſeventy-eight ſtores and ware- 
houſes, with a large new church, a ſpacious court- 
houſe, and the public library, were reduced to 
in a MAP, 1 | Yo. | 
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Another common hall was held in a few days, 
when the proceedings of the ſheriffs, and the 


was ordered to be entered in the eity books; after 
fect: That the king is bound to hear the petiti- 


of the ſuctject to be heard, and not a matter of 
grace or favour; that the late anſwer was a direct 
denial of the right of that body to have their pe- 


of petitioning the throne, recognized and eſta- 
bliſhed by the revolution, of no effect; and that 
the adviſer, directly or indirectly, of the refuſal, 
was equally an enemy to the happineſs and ſecurity 
peq ple. | N ene rm 

They then ordered, that their remonſtrance, 
| which bad been refuſed to be heard on the throne, 
ſhould be printed in the public papers, and ſign- 


W 


| ed by the town clerk ; that the ſheriffs, attended 
| by the remembrancer, ſhould wait upon the king; 


The deſtruction of Falmouth, probably acce- || and deliver in their name, a fair copy of their re- 


lerated in the aſſembly of Maſſaehuſet's-bay, the 


| ſolutions, both on Midſummer-day, and the pre- 


daring meaſure of paſſing an act, for graming let- 


| ſent, bgned by the Ft m and chat they 


ſhould 


— 
>» 
bal 


649 
ters of marque and reprizal; and the eſtabliſtiment 5 
nation of Britiſh ſhips. In this law they declared 


vigation of America; extending the power of cap- 


their petitions; except in their corporate 


te whoever adviſed. his majeſty to declare, that 


be accepted at the next levee, one of the ſheriffs 


ſolved, that their addreſs ſhould not be preſents 


the following words: © Iam ever ready to teceive 


king's anſwer, being reported to them, the latter 


* 
I 


which reſolutions were paſſed to the following ef- 


$0 ner es — 


ons of his people, it being the undoubted right 


Tl et. ———— — 


titions heard; that ſuch denial renders the right 


of the king, and to the peace and liberties of the 


; 
| 
L 
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humble addreſs from the commons to his majeſ- 


part of his American ſubjects, he owed it to the 
reſt of his people to enforce thoſe meaſures, by 


would have demoliſhed the Exchange, but for the 
prudent and ſpirited interference of the merchants 


About this time Mr. Penn, late governor, and 


firm a baſis, as to perpetuate its bleſſings, uninter- 
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ſhould be alſo printed in the public papers. The 
reſolutions were accordingly preſented, but no 
anſwer was given to them. - 
The common hall paſſed inſtructions to their 
repreſentatives, that they ſhould move for an 


ty, requeſting to know who were the adviſers of 
thoſe fatal meaſures, which had planted popery 
and arbitrary power in America, and had plunged 
us into a moſt unnatural civil war; to know who 
were the adviſers of the preſent meaſure of re- 


off ENGLAND. 
temperate language, but all condemning the can. 
duct of the e de and decem ur Th K 
ſeverance in coercive meaſures, till the Clin 
ſhould be reduced to obedience; This exceed. 
ingly inflamed the leaders of the minority, and 
ſerved only to irritate the ſpitit of oppofitign 10 
the miniſtry, and thoſe meaſures which the ad. 
dreſſes were intended to ſupport.” The addteſſeg 
wefe oppoſed, by petitions from various parts of 
the kingdom. From the cities of London and 


| Briſtol; very long repreſentations were preſented, 


fufing petitions; and then to move for an im- 
peachment of the authors and adviſers of all thoſe | 
meaſures. | | | , 


à temperate petition was reſolved upon, in the 
body eorporate, conſiſting of the court of lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common council; The 


operations of force againſt America. In reply to 
this petition, 'which was received on the throne, | 
his majeſty ſaid, that while the conſtitutional au- 
thority of this kingdom was openly reſiſted by a 


which alone their rights and intereſts could be aſ- 
ferted and maintained tete. bs 
The brave and patriotic earl of Effingham, 
who had uniformly oppoſed the whole ſyſtem of 
meaſures purſued againſt America, finding that 
the regiment in which he ſerved was intended to 
act againſt that country, conſidered it as incon- 
fiſtent with his character, and unbecoming of his 
dignity, to enforce meaſures with his word, which 
he had utterly condemned. in his legiſlative capa- 
City ; and therefore his lordſhip, waving his right 
to fell the commiſſion he had purchaſed, wrote a 
letter of reſignation to the ſecretary of war. 
The city of London, and the guild of mer- 
chants in Dublin, who form a corporation, order- 
ed public thanks to the earl of Effingham, for 
having refuſed to draw his ſword, which had been 
employed to the honour and advantage of his 
country, againſt the lives and liberties of his fel- 
low-fubjets in America, © $21 
In conſequenee of ſome attempts made by the 
merchants to reduce the wages of ſeamen, a vio- 
lent commotion was excited among that body of 
people at the town of Liverpool. They deftroy- 
ed the houſes of ſeveral obnoxious perfons, and 


and townſmen. Some lives were loft on this oc- 
eaſion, but upon the arrival of a detachment of 
hght horſe, the tumult was appeaſed. 


one of the proprietors of Pennſylvania, arrived in 
London; and he preſented a petition from the 
general congreſs to his majeſty, through the hands | 
of lord Dartmouth. The petitioners declared, | 
that they ardently defired the former harmony be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies might | 
be reſtored, and a concord eſtabliſned upon fo | 


ETSY 


xupted by any future diffenfions, to ſucceeding 
enerations in both countries. Mr. Penn was in- 

— med by the minifter of the American depart- 

r. that no anſwer would be given to the pe- 
Non. | 1 | 2 


| ſtating the inefficacy of the late 'coerci 


| | domeſtic differences. 
prayer of this petition, was for a ſuſpenſion of the | 


tin je late coereive and re- 
ſttictive meaſures z the miſehiefs inevitable to our 


ie { trade from the deſtruction of that of America: 
On the fifteenth of June, after a warm debate, ; 


the advantages our enemies would derive from our 
divifions 5 and the dangerous and ſhameful con- 
duct of employing N mercenaries to decide 

s, On the whole, they im- 
plore a termination of ſo unhappy a diſpute by 


| pacific means. Foe a Fe 
| The Newfoundland fiſhety this year, did not 


| anſwer the expectations which had been held out 
in the preceding ſeſſion; and a dreadful tempeſt 


which happened on the ſhores of Newfobndland, 
was confidered: by the oppoſers of American mea- 
ſures as a judgment of heaven. In this ſtorm the 
fea roſe almoſt inftantly, thirty feet perpendicu- 
larly ; about ſeven hundred boats, with their peg: 
ple, and ſeveral ſhips with their crews, periſhed. 
Government, however, would not relinquiſh 
the favourite project of reducing America; and 
immenſe ſums were expended in oxen, ſheep, and 
hogs, for the ſupport of the army in Boſton. Beer 
and coals in immenſe quantities were likewiſe ſent; 
and in the apparently trifling articles of vegeta- 
bles *, caſks and vinegar, was expended about twen- 
ty thouſand pounds. Exclufive of the above ar- 
ticles, and of flour, corn, &c. near half a million 
of money was expended in the purchaſe of coined 
Spaniſh and Portugal ſpecie, and. tranſmitted for 
the extraordinary and contingent articles in Vari- 
ous branches of military operations, which were 
confined nearly to a fingle town : and now it was, 
that the immenſe charge of ſupplying an army at 
ſuch a diſtance, was felt for the firſt time, 
Of theſe proviſions but a ſmall part arrived at 
Boſton; for ſo many delays occurred in the exe- 
cution of the orders for their being ſhipped, that 
the proper ſeaſon for the ſailing of the tranſports 
elapſed, ſo that many of them were detained, 
others were toſſed by tempeſts, ſo as to loſe many 
hogs, and the greater part of the ſheep, the car- 
caſſes of which floated in the channel; while the 
vegetables were ſpoiled through exceſs of fer- 
mentation. Several of the veſſels were blown to 
the Weſt-India iſlands, and others were captured 
in the harbours or creeks of America; and the 
little of provifions that arrived at Boſton, was 
hardly fit for conſump tio. 
Britiſh humanity was now excited, and a ſub- 
ſcription opened for the relief of the ſoldiers at Boſ- 
ton. The ſubſcription was liberal, and would have 
been much more ſo, but that great numbers with- 
held their bounty from principle, unwilling to 
ſupport a war which they conceived to be found- 
ed in injuſtiſe. ert be 
Reports were now induftrioufly propagated, of 
conſpiracies, and treaſonable corteſpondences 


With the rebels in America, and the moſt diſtin- 
Upon the approach of the time for the meeting 4 05 cd 27 

of parliament, addreſſes were poured in from va- 
rious quarters; ſome in violent, others in more 


Sk 


— 
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bet. 
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„ Theſe vegetables were chiefly pickled cabbage, called 
guiſhed 


' ſour crout. 
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puiſhed noblemen and gentlemen in oppoſition | 
were directly pointed at: and theſe inſinuations, 
hinted at in ſome addreſſes, and propagated in 
the newſpapers, gained too much credit with the 
unthinking, the weak, and the malicious. 

At the commencement of the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, the London Gazette informed the public, 
that Stephen Sayer, Eſq; an American by birth, 
and then a banker in London, was committed to 
the Tower by the ſecretary of State, for high trea- 
ſon; and it was at length found, that the charge 
was that of an intent of ſeizing the perſon of the | 
king, as he went to the parliament houſe; and | 
conveying him firſt to the Tower, and then con- 
veying him out of the kingdom, and overturning 
the whole form of government; and all this was 
to be done, by bribing a few ſerjeants of the guards, 
who were to bribe ſome ſoldiers to affit in this | 
extraordinary bufineſs. - At the end of five days, | 
however, Mr. Sayer was admitted to bail before | 
tord Mansfield; and not any proſecution being 
attempted,” the bail was diſcharged ; ofi which he 
ſued lord Rochford for illegal iniprifonment, and 
obtained à verdi& for a thouſand pounds da- 
mages, but ſubject to the future determination of 
„„ -@ OIL Pee, Pons * | 
On the meeting of parliament; October the 
twenty-fixth, in the ſpeech from the throne, heavy 
complaints were made of the miſrepreſentation of 
the leaders of ſedition' in the colonies. An ad- 
dreſs was propoſed as uſual,” being no other than 
an echo of the fpeech. An amendment was pro- 
poſed, but rejected after great debates, and the | 
original addreſs paſſed by a large majotity. On 
receiving the report the debates were renewed, and | 
a motion was made for a new amendment; but 
this was rejected after long debates, and the ori- 
ginal addreſs paſſed. In the houfe of lords, a 
motion was alſo made for an amendment to 
the addreſs, which likewiſe occaſioned warm de- 
bates; but the miniſterial party prevailed, and the 
original addreſs was paſſed; but a proteſt was en- 
tered againſt it by nineteen of the peers, who 
concluded by ſaying, We eannot conſent to an 
« addreſs which may deceive his majeſty and the 
«© public into a belief, into a confidence of this 
t houſe in the preſent miniſters, who have deceived 
“ parliament, difgraced the nation, loſt the colo- 
* nies, and involved us in a civil war againſt our 
ce Qeareſt intereſt ; and, upon the moſt unjuftt- 
cc fiable grounds, wantonly ſpilling the blood of 
© thouſands of our fellow-· ſubjeccss. 

The meaſure of fending Hanoverian troops to 
occupy our Mediterranean garriſons, had been 
ſeverely reprobated in the houſe of commons; 
and on the firſt of November, the duke of Man- 
cheſter, in the other houſe, moved for -a reſolu- 
tion, „That bringing into any part of the domi- 
© nions of Great-Britain, the electoral'troops of 
« his majeſty, or any other foreign troops, with- 
* out the previous conſent- of parliament, is dan- 
« gerous/ and unconftitutional;” and he added, 
that by unconſtitutional, he meant, that it was 
againſt law; but this motion, after a debate of 
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| bis Bill framed with great diſpsteh, and brouek 


| litia in caſe” of a tebelliont in any part of the'e 


| oppoſition made a motion; to addreſs the Kin 
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This appested catibfa&6ry to the cbilntry gen 
judging how the bill would, be framed, 9h he 
mes 
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In- 
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folk 
majority of tio hundred'and three to eighth 
one, % II 10 1015 1 ain 1 22 F _ 
Ader thilitla Bill was tiow brought in, againſt 
which lay the great objection of the prodigious ad- 
ditional power with which it would arm the crown, 
the King heing enabled by it to draw out the mi- 
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pirè ii but after many debates, the bill, 
cond reading, was carried by 4 majority of two 
hundred 0 5 5 505 r 

The nèext buffnefs of Parkiamcnt was to vote 
twenty-eight thoufand ſeamen, and fifty-five thou- 
ſand inen for the land ſetvice, A geitleman in 


that the commiſſioners appointed to «& in Amer 
rica, for the purpoſes held, out in his majeſty's 
ſpeech, ſhould be authorized to receive, propoſals 
for eonclimtion, from any general convention 
congreſs, or other collective body, that ſhould be 
found to' convey the ſentiments of one or more of 
the cbnigentel colonies, ſuſpending all enquiry 
into the legal or illegal forms under which ech 
colony or colonies may be difpoſed to treat; © a 

“ the moſt effectual 'meatis to prevent the effulion 
«© of blog, and to reconcile the honour and per- 
e manent intereſt of Great-Britaiti, with the re- 
«" quifftions of his rhaſeſty's' American ſubjects,” 
There was ſcarce any debate on this motion, which 
pafſeq in the negative without 4 divifion, 


* 7 
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On this occaſion? it was; obſerved; that no prince ever withſtandin all His great virtues and qualities, deſtrVe the 


ſat upon a throne that deſerved a more unlimited confidence 
fan our deliverer king William; yet, with att” is 
Virtues, and all the obligations we were under to him, par- 
1 ament would not indulge him in that meaſure which went 
0 near to his heart, of Keeping a ſingle regiment of Dutch | 
guards here. They who refuſed him in that inſtance, not- 


— - 


higheſt applauſe and honour for their firmneſs in ſo doing. 


If they had been ceremonious, a precedent would not now 
have heen wanting; and the uſage being ance" eſtabliſhed, 


would upon ſome future Secaſion be applied to the moſt 
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dangerous purpoſes. 
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On the tenth of November, the earl of Dart- 
mouth quitted the office of ſeeretaty of ſtate. for | 
America, and received the privy ſeal; which; had 
been, held by the duke of Grafton ; while lord 
George Sackville Germaine was appointed the 


American ſecretary, to the regtet of the party who 


— „ 


conceived that coneiliatoty meaſures alone could 
bring the troubles to a ſpeedy and happy conclu- 
ſion. At this time lord Weythouth ſucceeded | 
lord Rockford as ſectetary of ſtate for the ſouthern} 
department ; and lord Lyttleton (who had diftin= 
guiſhed himſelf againſt adminiſtration) was called 
to the privy council, and appointed chief juſtice| 
in Eyre. | | 3 
* A boy of the petitioh froth the congreſs, which 
Mr. Penn had lately preſented to the king, being 
laid before the lords, the duke of Richmond 
moved, that Mr. Penn, whom he ſaw below the 
bar, might be examined, in order to eſtabliſh the 
authenticity of the petition. This was objected 
to by the lords in adminiſtration, who foreſaw, 
that the noble moyer and his friends had far- 
ther view than merely to authenticate the petition ; | 
and the motion being rejected by fifty-fix to twen- 
ty-two, the duke, whoſe perſeverance. is almoſt| 
inexhauſtible, moved, © that Mr. Penn ſhould be 


tc examined at the bar on the next day.” To this, | 


by parliamentary rule, there could be no objec- 
tion; though it was agreed to with the utmoſt re- 


#5 +. +*« 9 * 


Iuctance. a „ 
"I n's examination it appeared, that| 
he was perſonally acquainted with almoſt all the 
members of the con 


| grels, had been governor of 
Pennſylvania, reſide 


in Philadelphia, and had 


affairs in America, as well as of the temper and 
diſpoſition of the people; nor could there ſcarcely 


be any ſuſpicion of his partiality in favour of 
| | «< B 
family, if not wholly loft, muſt be much impaired || je 
by ſuch an event, and their great powers and prero- | 


'American independency, as the great fortune of his 


gatives certainly ſubverted. 
This 


+ &3 wg 


ntleman denied 


that the congreſs had 


& conveying the ſenſe of America; and that they 
cc had actually conveyed the ſenſe of their con- 
« ſtituents; that the different provinces would 


ec coloniſts, merely in defence of what they thought 


cc their liberties ; that the ſpirit of reſiſtance was 


« general, and they believed themſelves able to 
« defend their libertics againſt the arms of Great- 
„ Venta. = 


© "Mr. Penn's farther evidence tended to prove, 


that. the colony of Pennſylvania contained fixty | 


thouſand 'men able to bear arms; that twenty 
thouſand of theſe had voluntarily enrolled them- 
ſelves to ſerve without pay, and were arme 
embodied before he left America; that this volun- 


teer force gonſiſted of men of the beſt fortune and. 


character in the province; that an additional body 
of four thoufand- frre hundred minute men had 


“ tion with this country, | 
| congreſs withed to throw off the regulations of 


ple in Philadelphia were of opinion, that the re- 


reconcilement . 
every opportunity, from office, family connexion, 
locality of property, and an extenſive acquaintance, | 
to obtain the fulleſt information of the ſtate of 


: 6c by 
as 


| lings in the pound; and a counter motion was 
formed any defigns of independency; declared 
that they © were men of character, capable of | 


4 es cure their property, was to give away their money. 
de be governed by their deciſions in all events; 
de that the war was levied and carried on by the 


ed and 
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paid when called out on ſervice; that they had 
the means and materials of caſting iron cannon in 
plenty; that they caſt braſs cannon in Philadet- 
Phia; and that they made ſmall arms in great 


abundance and perfectic. o_ 

This gentleman likewiſe ſaid, „that the colo- 
nies had been diſſatisfied with the reception of 
their former petitions ; but that they had found. 
ed great hopes upon the ſuceeſs of that which 
he brought over; that it was ſtiled the olive 
branch ; and that he had been congratulated by 
his friends upon his being the bearer of it. 
That it was greatly to be Hear that if con- 
ciliatory meaſures: were not ſpeedily purſued, 
they would form connexions with foreign pow. 
ers; and that if ſuch connexions were once 


* formed, it would be a matter of great difficulty 
cc 
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6. ing their determination to ſupport the meaſures 


cc of. the congreſs, they wiſhed for A reconcilia- 
Fe denied, that the 


their trade; and ſaid, that the moſt thinking peo- 


fuſal of the preſent petition woulc be a bar to all 
The evidence of this gentleman, to the above 
and other circumſtances, having been heard, the 
duke of Richmond moved, That the petition 
& from the continental congreſs to the king, was 
| ground for a conciliation. of the unhappy dif- 
erences at preſent ſubfiſting between Great- 
itain and America; but the motion was re- 
jected by a large majority. | 


In the houſe of commons, the wines moved, 
that the land-tax for 1776, ſhould be four ſhil- 


made, that it ſhould be only three ſhillings; but 
the latter motion was rejected, and the former 
carried; for the miniſter had influence to perſuade 
the country gentlemen, that the ready way to ſe- 


Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of Mr. Burke's 
conciliatory propoſitions in the preceding year, he 
| now brought in a bill to anſwer the ſame purpoſes 
in the preſent. The buſineſs was introduced by 
a petition. on the American differences, from the 
cloathing towns of Weſtbury, Warminſter, and 
| Trowbridge in Wiltſhire, which petition was in- 
tended to counteract an addreſs which had been pro- 
cured in the ſame part of the country; but what 
ee brought it directly home to Mr. Burke's ob- 
c ject of conciliation, was the earneſt manner in 
« which, they deprecated; the horrors. of a civil 
e war, and conjured the houſe, by every thing 
| ſolemn, ſacred, or dear, to adopt ſuch lement 
meaſures,” as might reſtore that affectionate in- 
„ tercourſe between this country and the colonies, 
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can ſay; When Great- Britain ſhall -ceafe to lament 
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de ob- 
I. of her ſenators in the inſtance before us? Fe 1 
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been ſince raiſed. in the Pr ovince, who were to be | ; 


true has this prediction proved! and who | 


ne would imagine, that teſtimony like this would 


which, they ſaid, could alone prevent thoſe 
anbei den bar ie INM nt a bogus | | 
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have carried eopvidlol to every mind, and produced the 
withed for effect; but obſtinacy and wilful error are not to 
be ſubdued, even by reaſon founded on fat. 
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te calamities that they moſt pathetically lamented 
1 or deſcribed.” ' hier th | 

Mr. Burke therefore moved, © That leave be 
te given to bring in a bill for compoſing the pre- 
« ſent troubles, and for quieting the minds of 
« his majeſty's ſubjects in America.“ It would 
be equally fruitleſs and painful to recite the ex- 


cellent arguments that were adduced in ſupport | 


of this bill, fince the miniſterial party proved, as 
uſual, but too ſucceſsful, and the motion was at 
length rejected by a majority of two hundred and 
ten to one hundred and five; though this was the 
higheſt proportion of numbers that the oppoſi- 
tion had lately borne to the majority. | 

A few days afterwards the miniſter brought in 
his famous prohibitory bill, totally interdicting 
all trade and intercourſe with the thirteen united 


colonies. All property of Americans, whether 


ſhips or goods, was by this bill declared for- 
feited to the captors, being the officers and crews 
of his majeſty's ſhips of war; and ſeveral clauſes 
of the bill were inſerted to facilitate and to leſſen 
the expence of the condemnation of prizes, and 
the recovery of prize- money. The bill likewiſe 


repealed the Boſton-port, the fiſhery, and the re- 
ſtraining acts: it “ enabled the crown to appoint | 


«© commiffioners, who were authorized to enquire 
& into general and particular grievances; and 
© empowered to determine, whether any part, 
« or the whole of a colony, were returned to that 
« ſtate of obedience, which might entitle them 


© to be received within the king's peace and pro- 


&« tection; in which caſe, upon a declaration from 
ec the commiſhoners, the reſtrictions in the pre- 
& ſent bill were to ceaſe in their favour.” 

The gentlemen in oppoſition took fire at this 


bill, which they repreſented as tending to drive 


England and America to the fatal extremity of 
abſolute conqueſt on the one fide, or abſolute in- 
dependency on the other: they ſaid among other 


things, that it would precipitate the Americans | 


into the arms of ſome foreign power *, and in- 
volve miniſters in a foreign war, which they 
had fo repeatedly ſacrificed the national honour 
to avoid. | 

In ſupport of the bill it was ſaid, “ that the 
c Americans were already in a ſtate of warfare 


c with us, and while that war continued, it 


. muſt neceſlarily be carried on by ſea and land: 
c that the nature, ſituation, and diſtance of 
&© that (the American) continent, rendered the 
66 operations by ſea indiſpenſable; and that the 
ſtronger the coercion was, the fewer would be 
« the miſchiefs, &c.“ 8 
Other arguments were made uſe of, when Mr. 
Fox moved to leave out the whole title and body 
of the bill, excepting only the parts which re- 
lated to the repeal of the Boſton port, the fiſhery, 


and the reſtraining acts: but, on a diviſion, this 


amendment was rejected by a great majority. 
When the bill was debated a ſecond time, ſe- 


veral gentlemen complained that it was an irre- 


concileable mixture of war and conciliation; and 
lord Folkſtone moved, „ that the bill might 
« be divided into two ſeparate ones, that each 
e might be ſeparately conſidered and debated. 
* On the other hand, it was contended, that no- 
e thing was ſo natural as what had been deemed 


— 


* How fatally has this been verified 1 noſe who read 
with attention will ſee, that almoſt all the predictions of the 


_—_ 1 


*© ſo contradictory; war and peace in the ſame 
6% propofition :—that they were the proper al- 
ce ternative in all ſuch conteſts ; war or reſiſtance, 
ct peace or ſubmiſſion.” 

Many things were ſaid againſt this bill, one 
of which is ſo ſtriking, that it ought never to be 
forgotten: A gentlemen ſaid, that as the bill 
anſwered all the purpoſes which the moſt ſan- 
guine of the Americans could wiſh, in order to 
oblige their people to act as one man, in ſhakin 
off our government, it ought to be entitled, © a 
© bill for carrying more effectually into execution 
ce the reſolves of the congreſs.” _ 

Previous to the third reading of the prohibi- 
tory bill, governor Johnſtone moved, that no evi- 
dence had been laid before the houſe of the de- 
linquency of the province of Georgia, which 
was notwithſtanding included in the common pu- 
niſhment inflicted upon the American colonies. 
This motion alſo tended to ſhew the abſurdity of 
proceeding without information, and the injuſtice 
of condemning without proof. The miniſters 
wete put to great difficulty in ſupporting the 
charge of delinquency. The motion, however, 
after a warm debate, was negatived. A 

An attempt was made to leſſen the rigour of 
forfeitures, with reſpeC to the trade between our 
Weſt India iſlands and the continent of America, 
the ſhips of which were liable to confiſcation, be- 
fore they could poſſibly know that they had in- 
curred any penalty, or that any ſuch law was in 
exiſtence, A motion was alſo made to defer the 
laſt reading till after the holidays. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe efforts, the bill was paſſed by a 
majority of one hundred and twelve to fixteen. 


On the twenty-ſecond of November, Mr. Fox 


moved for an account of the expences of the ſtaff, 
hoſpitals, extraordinaties, and all mllitary con- 
tingencies whatſoever, of the atmy in America, 
from Auguſt 1773 to Avguſt 1775 incluſive. 
He ſaid the motion was calculated to lay open 
an aſtoniſhing ſcene of military delufion ; that it 
would ſhew that the expence of ordnance in the 
yeat 1775, had exceeded that in any of the duke 
of Marlborough's glorious campaigns. «The 
queſtion paſſed in the negative without a diviſion. 

The militia bill was read a third time on the 
ſame day, when Sir George Savile propoſed a 
rider, which was accepted, and which limited 
the duration of the bill to ſeyen years. 

On the third reading of the indemnity bill, a 
motion was made for leaving out of the preamble 
theſe words, “ doubts having been entertained 
« of the legality of the meaſure; and to inſert 
in their place the following amendment, “ that 
the meaſure of ſending the Hanoverian troops 
to the garriſons of Gibraltar and Minorca was 
% not warranted by law, and was againſt the ſpi- 
ce rit of the conſtitution.” This amendment was 
rejected by a majority of one hundred and thirty 


to fifty-eight, and the bill accordingly pafled in 


its original form. | | 
In purſuance of the inſtructions from the city 
of London to its repreſentatives, Mr. Alderman 


Oliver moved, for an addreſs to his majeſty, to 


impart to the houſe, the original authors and ad- 
viſers of ſeveral of the late meaſures relative to 
America, before thoſe meaſures were propoſed in 


gentlemen in the minority have been verified in the ſame 
manner. | | 
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654 
parliament, This was negatived by one hundred 
and fixty-three to only ten. | 


On the ſeventh of December Mr. Hartley pro- 
poſed a plan of accommodation with the colonies, 


fimilar to that he had recommended in the pre- 


ceding ſeſſion: but, after a ſhort debate, his pro- 
poſitions were rejected. 8 
After all the trouble occaſioned by the indem- 
nity bill in the houſe of commons, it was rejected 
by the lords. After the commitment of the pro- 
hibitory bill, a proteſt of uncommon length, and 
ſtill greater energy, was entered againſt it. On 
the twentieth of this month it was returned to the 
commons with ſome amendments, which were 
agreed to, after an ineffectual attempt to defer the 
conſideration of them for ſix months. Thus was 
a receſs, at length obtained, after a multiplicity 
of buſineſs, ſcarcely precedented with regard to 
its importance or the variety of its objects. 
Win The firſt public buſineſs of conſe- 
77 quence after the receſs, was reſpecting 
the conduct of the lord lieutenant of Ireland. On 
the fifteenth of February Mr. Thomas Townſhend 
moved, that the earl of Harcourt, the lord 


ce lieutenant general of Ireland, did, on the twen- | 


cc 
cc 
ce 
60 
cc 
c 
ce 


ty-third of November laſt, in breach of the 
privilege, and in derogation of the honour and 
authority of this houſe, ſend a written meſſage 
to the houſe of commons of Ireland, containing 
a requiſition, in the king's name, of four 
thouſand additional troops from that Kingdom, 
for the American ſervice.” 
very animated debate, the queſtion was rejected 
by two hundred and twenty-four to one hundred 
and ir. | 188 | | 

About this time the ſecretary at war moved for 
2 ſupply to the amount of eight hundred and 
forty-five thouſand one hundred and fixty-five 


N 


pounds, towards defraying the extraordinary ex- 


dences of the land forces, and other ſervices, 
incurred between the ninth of March 1775, and 
the thirty-firſt of January 1776. This extrava- 


gant demand for expences incurred in ſo confined 


and inefficacious a ſervice, rouzed all the vigour, 
and re-kindled the fire of oppoſition; which 
ſeemed upon this occaſion to blaze out in ſuch a 


manner, as for a time to dazzle and confound the 


miniſtry. However the motion was carried, the 
numbers upon a diviſion being an hundred and 
eighty for, and fifty-ſeven againſt the queſtion. 

Previous to the Chriſtmas receſs, lord Mount- 
ſtewart had brought in a bill for the eſtabliſhment 
of a militia in Scotland. This bill was rejected 
by a majority of a hundred and twelve to ninety- 
five; and on this occaſion the miniſter found him- 
ſelf in an unuſual fituation, having divided in the 
minority. Th 

On the twenty-thirt of May, the ſeſſion of 
parliament was concluded with a ſpeech from the 
throne, wherein regret was expreſſed for the ex- 
traordinary ſupplies that it had been neceſſary to 
demand, His majeſty ſaid, he entertained a hope 
that his rebellious ſubjects would voluntarily re- 
turn to their duty: but if they perfiſted in their 
refractory conduct, he truſted that their obedience 
would be compelled by a full exertion of the great 
force with which he was entruſted by his par- 
lament, 


The American cruizers and privateers grew daily 


more numerous, and among a multitude of other 
prizes, took an ordnance ſhip from Woolwich, 
containing a large mortar upon a new conſtruc- 
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After a long and | 


tion, ſeveral pieces of fine braſs cannon, a lars. 
quantity of ſmall arms and ammunition with 
tools, utenſils, and machines, neceſſary f 
camps, and artillery in great abundance, Thi. 
acquiſition gave new vigour to their military 
operations. 

Upon receiving intelligence of the prohib: 
act, 5 of the 5 an Swank the at 
greſs diſpatched inſtructions to general Waſhing. 
ton, to change the mode of carrying on the war 
and to bring affairs at Boſton to the moſt ſpeedy 
concluſion poſſible, in order that the army might 
be diſengaged, and at liberty to oppoſe the new 
dangers with which they were threatened, 
battery was opened near the water fide, at Phipps's 

farm, in the night of the ſecond of March, from 
whence a ſevere cannonade and bombardment 
were carried on againft the town. On the morn. 
ing of the fifth, the army; beheld, with inexpreffi. 
ble aſtoniſhment, ſome conſiderable works on the 
other fide of the town, upon the heights of Dor- 
cheſter Point, which had been erected in the 
preceding night, and from whence a twenty-four 
pounder, and a bomb battery, ſoon began to play, 
The fituation of the army being now very criti. 
cal, general Howe determined upon an embark. 
ation, After this another new work, much 
ſtronger than the others, was diſcovered : all hope 
of ſucceſs was abandoned; and it became, at 
length evident, that Boſton was not a fituation 
very happily choſen for the improvement of any 


advantage which might be obtained towards the 


reduction of the colonies. On the ſeventeenth of 
March, the king's troops, with ſuch of the in- 
habitants of Boſton as were well. affected to go- 
vernment, embarked for Halifax; and general 
Waſhington marched into the town, in all the 
triumph of victory. 

Thus was Maſſachuſet's-bay, for the preſent, 
relieved from the troubles of war, and left to 
adopt meaſures for its future ſtrength and ſecurity. 
The voyage of the troops to Halifax was much 
ſhorter, and in every reſpect more fortunate than 
was expected. 

During theſe tranſactions at Boſton, the block- 
ade of Quebec was continued under great diff- 
culties by Arnold. A ſmall detachment of land 
forces having arrived in the men of war, ſoon 
after their landing the governor marched out at 
their head on the Rath of May, to attack the camp 
[of the rebels. Upon the appearance of our troops, 
they fled on all ſides with the utmoſt precipi- 
tancy. That ſcourge and terror of the weſtern 
continent, the ſmall-pox, had broke out, and 
made its uſual dreadful ravages among the pro- 
vincials, Great numbers of the fick and wound- 


ed lay ſcattered about in the neighbouring woods 


and villages, where they were under the greateſt 
danger of periſhing, from the complicated pref- 
ſure of want, fear, and diſeaſe. The governor 
proved that he was deſerving of ſucceſs, by an 
act of humanity which reflects the higheſt honour 
upon his character. He iſſued a proclamation, 
commanding the proper officers to find out theſe 
unhappy perſons, and afford them all neceſſary 
relief and aſſiſtance; whilſt, to render the be- 
nefit complete, and to prevent obſtinacy or ap- 
prehenſion from marring its effects, he aſſured 
them, that as ſoon as they were recovered, they 
ſhould have liberty to return to their reſpective 
provinces. 
Towards the end of May, ſeveral mam 
| : rom 
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from Ireland, one from England, another from | 


neral Howe, together with the Brunſwick troops, 
arrived ſucceſſively in Canada; ſo that the whole 
force in that province, confiſted of about thirteen 
thouſand men. The general rendezvous was at 
Three Rivers. | 
Notwithſtanding the great and many diſcou- 
raging circumſtances under which the Canadians 
laboured, a daring plan was formed for ſurprizing 
the king's forces at the Three Rivers. In this at- 
tempt, the firſt and ſecond in command, with 
about two hundred others, were taken priſoners, 
and the loſs on our fide was very inconſiderable. 
Thus was an end put to the war in Canada ; but 
the ſatisfaQtion reſulting from this ſucceſs was con- 
fiderably abated, by the reſtraint which was now 
laid upon the further operation of the royal army. 
The enemy having made themſelves maſters of 
Lake Champlain, it was impoſſible for the forces 
to proceed to the ſouthward, ſo as to enable them 
to traverſe the lake with ſafety. For this purpoſe, 
fix armed veſſels were ſent from England; but 
the falls of Chamblee rendered the means of con- 
veying them to the lake extremely difficult, and a 
matter which required much ingenuity and induſ- 
try. A vaſt number of other veſſels were alſo 
found neceſſary to be conſtructed, both for con- 
veyance and protection. | 
Though governor Martin had been under the 
neceſſity of ſeeking refuge on board a ſhip of war 
in Cape Fear river, he did not remit the ardour 
of his endeavours to reduce the province of North 
Carolina to obedience, His confidence of ſucceſs 
was increaſed, by the knowledge that a ſquadron 
of men of war, with ſeven regiments, under the 
command of Sir Peter Parker and lord Cornwal- 
lis, were to depart from Ireland, on an expedition 
to the ſouthern provinces, in the beginning of the 
year, and that North Carolina was their firſt, if 
not their principal object; and he was alſo ap- 
prized, that a ſmall detachment from Boſton, un- 
der general Clinton, was to meet them at Cape 
Fear. The reduction of the province ſeemed to 
be inſured, from the connexion the governor had 
formed with a body of deſperate people, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Regulators, who had 
been lately confidered as enemies to the king's go- 
vernment, and were now equally enemies to the 


provincial eſtabliſhment, as well as with the High- | 


land emigrants. He ſent commiſſions to theſe 
people for raifing and commanding regiments, and 
appointed Mr. M*Donald to act as their general, 
who ſome time after engaged about a thouſand 
militia and minute men, under colonel Caſwell, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of a place called Moore's 
Creek Bridge. The emigrants amounted to fif- 
teen hundred men ; but notwithſtanding their ſu- 
periority in number, they were totally routed by 
the provincials. | 

In the beginning of March, a ſquadron of five 
frigates was ſent out by the congreſs ; and this 
armament failed to the Bahama Iſlands, where 
they ſtripped that of Providence, of a large quan- 
tity of artillery and ſtores ; but previous to their 
landing, the governor prudently ſent off a hun- 
dred and fifty barrels, of gunpowder in a veſſel by 
night, In their paſſage they took ſeveral prizes. 

Lord Dunmore, with his fleet of fugitives, con- 
tinued on the coaſt and in the rivers of Virginia, 
for a great part of the year. After various diſ- 
treſſes, and a great havock, particularly among 
the negroes, by a peſtilential fever, occaſioned by 


— 


\ 


the badneſs of proviſions, a ſcarcity of water, and 
other circumſtances, it was deemed expedient to 
burn the ſmaller and leaſt valuable veſſels, and to 
ſend the teſt; amounting to between forty and 
fifty ſail, with the uhhappy exiles, to ſeek ſhelter 
in Florida, Bermudas, and the Weſt-Indies. 

In the beginning of June, the fleet under com- 
modore Sir Peter Parker, anchored off Charles- 
town, Before proceeding to action, he was join- 
ed by the Experiment man of war; and the naval 
force then conſiſted of the commodore's ſhip, the 
Briſtol of fifty guns, the Experiment, of the ſame 
force, the Active; Solebay, Acteon, and Syren 


frigates, of twenty-ejght guns each; the Sphynx 


of twenty, a hired armed ſhip of twenty-two, a 


ſmall ſloop of war, an armed ſchooner, and the 


Thunder bomb-ketch. 5 
The land forces were commanded by general 
Clinton, lord Cornwallis, and brigadier- general 


Vaughan. Upon the arrival of general Clinton in 


Virginia, he could not but be ſurprized to find ge- 
neral Lee there, in the ſame ſtate of preparation in 
which he had left him at New-Vork. 
The troops diſembarked at Long Ifland, which 
lies to the eaſtward of Sullivan's Iſland. The 
Carolinians had poſted ſome forces, with a few 
pieces of cannon, near the north-eaſtern extremi= 
ty of Sullivan's Ifland, at the diftance of about 
two miles from the fort, where they threw up 
works to prevent the paſſage of the royal army 


| over the beach. | 


General Lee was encamped, with a confiderable 


body of provincials, on the continent, at the back, 


and to the northward of the iſland. The attack 
upon Sullivan's Ifland took place towards the end 
of the month. The aſſault was made by the 
Thunder bomb-ketch, throwing ſhells at the fort, 
as the fleet advanced. The Briſtol, Experiment, 
Solebay, and Active, began a moſt dreadful can- 
nonade about eleven. The Sphynx, Acteon, and 
Syren, were ordered to the weſtward, to take their 
ſtation between the end of the iſland and Charles- 


town, partly thereby to enfilade the works of the 


fort; partly, if poſſible, to cut off the commu- 
nication between the iſland and the continent. 
The engagement continued till night, and in the 


morning, Sir Peter Parker, having made every 


effort of which a brave man is capable, withdrew 


his ſhattered veſfels, after an engagement which 


had been ſupported with aſtoniſhing vigour for 
above ten hours. TOE. 

On the fifteenth of May, the congreſs publiſh- 
ed a manifeſto, ſtating, that it had become ne- 
© ceflary, that all authority under the crown 
&« ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, and all the powers 


© of government taken reſpectively into their 


c own hands :” many plauſible reaſons were ad- 
duced in ſupport of this poſition ; and, in the 
concluſion, it was recommended “ to thoſe colo- 
6 nies, whoſe government was not already ſuff- 
c cient to proceed to the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 
« form, as was neceſſary to the preſervation of 
cc internal peace, &c.“ | 

The eſtabliſhment of a new government was 
now oppoſed only by the colonies of Pennſylva- 
nia and Maryland: the majority of the aſſembly 
of the former, though eager for a redreſs of griev- 
ances, regarded with horror every idea of a total 
ſeparation from the parent ſtate. 

«© In Maryland, the delegates were inſtructed 
« by a majority of ſeven counties to four, to op- 
te poſe the queſtion of independency in the _— 

greſs: 
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greſs; which they accordingly did, and having 
given their votes, withdrew totally from that 
aſſembly: but the horror of being ſeeluded 
and abandoned, together with the reproaches 
of the others, and perhaps the dread of their 
reſentment, ſoon gave a new turn to the con- 
duct, if not to the diſpoſition of that province. 

The delegates were again inſtructed to return 

to the congreſs, and to act there as they thought 

beſt for the intereſt of their country. This 
compleated the union of the colonies in that 
meaſure.” # 

At length, on the fourth of July, A PERIOD 
FOR EVER TO BE REGRETTED | the thirteen Eng- 

liſh colonies declared themſelves FREE and Ix- 

DEPENDENT STATES, abjured all ALLEGIANCE. to 
the BRITISH CROWN, and renounced all political 

connexion with this country. x2 

General Howe, who had been ſome time at 

Halifax, ſailed thence, and landed on Staten 

Iſland, on the ſecond of July; and ſoon afterwards 
his brother, lord Howe, arrived at Halifax, 

whence he proceeded to Staten Iſland; and on the 

fourteenth of the month ſent a flag on ſhore, with 

a circular letter to the ſeveral late governors of 

the colonies, © acquainting them with his civil 

« and military powers, and defiring that they 

« would publiſh, as generally as poſhble, for the 

& information of the people, a declaration which 

tc accompanied the letter. In this piece he in- 

ce formed the public of the powers with which 

& his brother and he were entruſted, under the late 

ce act of parliament, of granting general or par- 

ce ticular pardons to all thoſe, who, in the tu- 

« mult and diſorder of the times, might have 
deviated from their juſt allegiance, and who 
were willing, by a ſpeedy return to their duty, 
to reap the benefits of the royal favour; and of 
declaring any colony, province, county, town, 
port, diſtrict, or place, to be at the peace of 
ce his majeſty ; in which caſe, the penal provi- 
cc ſions in that law would ceaſe in their favour. 
ce It alſo promiſed, that a due conſideration ſhould 
cc be had to the ſervices of all perſons who con- 
tributed to the reſtoration of the public tran- 
66 quillity.“ 

General Waſhington immediately forwarded theſe 
papers to the congreſs, by the order of which they 
were publiſhed in all the newſpapers, with a com- 
ment, ſtating that the publication was, in order that 
the people of the united ſtates might be informed 
of the terms, with the expectation of which the 
court of Great Britain had endeavoured to amuſe and 
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diſarm them; and that the few who ſtill remained | 


ſuſpended by a hope, founded either in the juſtice 
or moderation of that court, might be convinced 
that the valour alone of their country is to ſave 
its liberties. 5 

About this period lord Howe ſent different 


flags on ſhore, accompanied by his officers, with 
a letter directed to George Waſhington, Eſq; 


which that gentleman refuſed to receive, as not 
being addreſſed with the title, and in the rank 
which he held under the united ſtates: and for 
this dignity of conduct, Mr. Waſhington was 
highly applauded by the congreſs, which directed, 
that “ for the future none of their commanders 
& ſhould receive any letter or meſſage from the 
&« enemy, but ſuch as ſhould be directed to them 
cc in the characters which they reſpectively ſuſ- 


£6 tained.” | 


; ſent to New-York by general Howe, with a lettet 


„committed no fault wanted no pardon; and 


„pute between Great-Britain and America, upon 


or EN OIL AN P. 


addreſſed to George Waſhington, Eſq. &c. &c. 
&c. The adjutant was politely received, and bar 
ing expreſſed his hopes that the & cæteras would 
remove the impediments to their correſpondence 
the general replied, that ** a letter directed to 3 
« perſon in a public character, ſhould have — 
e deſcription or indication of it, otherwiſe je 
„% would appear a mere private letter; that it 
was true the & c#teras implied every thing, but 
they alſo implied any thing ; and that he ſhould 
abſolutely decline any letter directed to him a8 
a private perſon, when it related to his public 
ſtation.“ | Was. 

A long conference enſued on the ſubje& of 
priſoners, and the complaints which were made 
on both fides, particularly by the congreſs, re- 
lative to the treatment they received, The ad- 
jutant having obſerved, that the commiſſioners 
were armed with great powers; that they would 
derive the greateſt pleaſure from effecting an ac- 
commodation ; and that himſelf wiſhed to have 
that viſit confidered as making the firſt advance 
towards that defirable object: he was anſwered, 
that “ by what had appeared, their powers were 
„ only to grant pardons; that thoſe who had 
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ce that they themſelves were only defending what 
6 they deemed their indiſputable right.“ 
The declaration of independence was now pub- 
liſhed 1n all the colonies, and every where received 
with the higheſt teſtimonials of joy. 
On the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt ſome Britiſh 
and Heſſian troops were landed on Long Ifland, 
on which general Putnam was encamped. A 
moſt dreadful engagement now enſued, which 
ended in favour of the royal army, with prodi- 
gious diſadvantage to the provincials. 
General Waſhington paſſed his army in the 
night, over a long ferry to New-York, with ſuch 
wonderful filence and order, that our army did 
not perceive the leaſt motion, and were ſurprized 
in the morning at finding the lines abandoned, and 
ſeeing the laſt of the rear-guard in their boats, and 
out of danger. 
Soon after the retreat from Long Ifland, ge- 
neral Sullivan was ſent upon parole with a meſ- 
ſage from lord Howe to the congreſs. In this 
he ſtated, that though he could not at preſent 
treat with that aſſembly, as ſuch, yet he was very 
deſirous of having a conference with ſome of their 
members, whom he would conſider, for the pre- 
ſent, as private gentlemen, and would himſelf 
meet them at ſuch place as they ſhould appoint. 
He ſaid, that “ he had, in conjunction with the 
66 general, full powers to compromiſe the diſ- 


5 terms advantageous to both.“ ä 

He then wiſhed, that a compact might be. ſet- 
tled immediately, before any decifive blow was 
ſtruck, The congreſs in reply ſaid, that“ be- 
ing the repreſentatives of the free and indepen- 
dent ſtates of America, they could not, with 
propriety, ſend any of their members to confer 
with him in their private characters; but that 
« ever deſirous of eſtabliſhing peace on reaſon- 
able terms, they would ſend a committee of 
their body to know whether he had any au- 
5e thority to treat with perſons authorized by con- 
« greſs for that purpoſe, in behalf of America.” 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Rutledge, 


cc 


cc 


On the twentieth, adjutant-general Paterſon was 


were appointed as a committee on this occaſion; 
| but 


put by their report to the congreſs implied chat no 
hopes of negotiation remained. 

On the fifteenth of September, the firſt divi- 
ſion of the Engliſh army embarked at the head 
of Newtown bay, and proceeded to Keep's bay, 
about three miles north of New-Vork, under 
cover of five ſhips of war; and the place ** 
abandoned by the enemy, general Howe took poſ- 


ſeſſion of it: but a few days afterwards it was 


ſet on fire, and near a third of it reduced to 
aſhes. MY 5 
Soon after this ſeveral ſkirmiſhes enſued be- 
tween the king's army and the Americans, in 
which the former was generally ſucceſsful. On the 
twenty-eighth, preparations were made for a gene- 
ral attack on the following day; but in the morn- 


ing it was found that the Americans had drawn 


back their encampment in the night, and greatly 
ſtrengthened their lines by additional works ; 
which rendered it neceſſary to defer the attack: 
and in the mean time general Waſhington had not 
any intention of venturing an engagement if he 
could avoid it. | | 

General Howe finding that the enemy could 
not be forced to an engagement, diſpatched ge- 
neral Knyphauſen to drive the enemy from York 
Iſland. They attacked a fort commanded by co- 
lonel Magaw, and made one hundred and ſeventy 
priſoners, after a very gallant reſiſtance ; and at 
length the whole garriſon ſurrendered prifoners 
of war, Our troops ſoon afterwards over-run the 
oreater part of the Jerſeys without oppoſition. In 
the interim general Clinton, aſſiſted by a ſqua- 
dron of ſhips under Sir Peter Parker, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Rhode Iſland, without the loſs of a man, 


their approach. 

France and Spain now opened their ports, with 
an appearance of the utmoſt friendſhip to the 
Americans, and treated them in every reſpect as 
an independent people *, nor had the remon- 
ſtrances of the Britiſh miniſters any force, as our 
rivals had already experienced the advantages of 
that commerce which had ſo long been enjoyed, 
excluſively, by England, and which would have 
maintained her greatneſs to the preſent moment, 
if ſhe had been wiſe enough to retain it. 

The American privateers were received and 
protected in the French ports, and the rich prizes 
they had taken from the Britiſh merchants ſold 
without any great affectation of diſguiſe; and we 
were now reduced to be the tame ſpectators of a 
conduct which, at another time, would have been 
deemed inſufferable, and to ſubmit to a high de- 
gree of injury and inſult. | | 
This year is diſtinguiſhed by the placing Mr. 
Neckar, a foreigner and a proteſtant, at the head 
of the finances of France. This gentleman is by 
birth a Swiſs, and diſtinguiſhed by very extraor- 
dinary abilities in every thing appertaining to his 
office. This appointment“ affords one of thoſe 
*© inſtances which are now happily becoming ge- 


„ neral, of that enlargement of mind, and li- 


A berality of ſentiment, which are daily gaining 
** ground upon prejudice and error.” 

The grand ducheſs of Ruſſia dying on the 
twenty-fixth of April, without leaving an heir to 
inherit the empire, the grand duke was married 


[CIS 
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An ingenious writer ſays, “ no ties of political friend- 
** ſhip, founded upon mutual intereſt and ſafety, and no 
other can ſubſiſt between two ſtates, are Capable of re- 
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to the princeſs of Wirtemberg on the ſeventh of 
October, and the marriage was celebrated at Pe- 
terſburg with the greateſt magnificence. 

In this year the ſtates of Holland renewed the 
charter of their Eaſt India company fot thirty 
years, on the receipt of two millions of florins for 
a new charter for thirty years, inſtead of three 
millions, which they had paid for the former, 
in conſequence of the company having greatly 
ſuffered by a decline of commerce, and other 
loſſes. | 

To remove thoſe obſtacles which had reſtrained 
the progreſs of the Britiſh army on the fide of 
Canada, in the ſummer of 1776, efforts were made 
equal to the importance of the objects in view, 
and the greatneſs of the difficulties which were to 
be ſurmounted. Thirty fighting veſſels of different 
kinds were conſtructed in a very ſhort time. The 
« ſhip Inflexible, which may be conſidered as 
* admiral, had been re-conſtructed at St. John's, 
from whence ſhe failed in twenty-eight days 
« after laying her keel, and mounted eighteen 
ce twelve pounders. One ſchooner mounted four- 
ce teen, and another twelve fix pounders. A flat- 
© bottomed radeau carried fix twenty-four, and 
«© fix twelve pounders, beſides howitzers ; and a 
e gondola feven nine pounders, Twenty ſmaller 
“ veſſels, under the denomination of gun-boats, 


carried braſs field pieces from nine to twenty- 


four pounders, or were armed with howitzers. 
«© Some long-boats were furniſhed in the ſame 


* manner. About an equal number of large boats 


cc acted as tenders,” 
Exclufive of theſe, there was a vaſt number 


[| deſtined for the tranſportation of the army, with 
the Americans having abandoned the place on | 


its ſtores, artillery, baggage, and proviſions; and 
the whole armament was conducted by captain 


| Pringle, and the fleef navigated by above ſeven 


hundred prime ſailors, of whom two hundred 
were volunteers from the tranſports, who after 
having rivalled thoſe belonging to the ſhips of 
war 1n all the toil of preparation, - now boldly and 
freely partook with them in the danger of the 
expedition. 1 
The force of the enemy was not in any reſpect 
equal to that above-mentioned, but by great aſ- 
ſiduity, perſeverance, and ſpirit, they furniſhed 
fifteen veſſels of different kinds, the command of 
which were given to general Afnold, who was 


a naval commander. General Carleton took the 
command of the Britiſh armament, and a warm 
action enſued, which ending with the approach 
of night, the Americans endeavoured to eſcape 
in the dark, but by a change of wind they were 
overtaken a few leagues ſhort of Crown Point, 
when a freſh engagement took place, and conti- 
nued for two hours, . during which thoſe veſſels 
«© which were moſt a-head, puſhed on with the 
c utmoſt ſpeed, and paſſing Crown Point, eſcap- 
e ed to Ticonderoga; but two gallies and five 
« gondolas which remained with Arnold made a 
% deſperate reſiſtance. Arnold at length finding 
« it was impoſſible to withſtand the ſuperiority of 
ce force, ſkill, and weight of metal, with which 
* he was overborne, and finding himſelf but ill- 
5 ſeconded by the captains of ſome of his veſſels, 
determined that his people ſhould not become 
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« ſiſting the allurements of commerce, with its concomi- 
«« tants, wealth, and power, when theſe even approach in 


« yalue, to that of the bands which cemented the union. 
| 8 « priſoners, 


now, for the firſt time, to aſſume the character of 
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. nor the veſſels a prey to the enemy. 
e executed this deſign with equal reſolution 
e and dexterity, and run the congreſs galley, in 
„ which himſelf was, with the five gondolas, on 
& ſhore in ſuch a manner, as to land the men 
er ſafely, and blow up the. veſſels, in ſpite of 
ce every effort that was made to prevent both.“ 


Thus was Lake Champlain recovered, and the 


enemy, having deſtroyed every thing at Crown 
Point which they could not carry off, abandoned 
the place, and retired to their main body at Ti- 
conderoga. General Carleton ſoon afterwards 
landed there with his army, but, from prudential 
motives, returned to Canada, and procured for 
his army the beſt winter quarters the country af- 
forded. 

In the ſouthern diſtricts, lord Cornwallis over- 
run the Jerſeys; and the greater part of the Ame- 


rican troops, whoſe term of ſervitude had expired, 


returned to their reſpective places of abode; ſo 
that the generals Waſhington and Lee had not 
under their command much more than one tenth 


of their original force. | 


On the thirteenth of December, general Lee, 


in his march to join general Waſhington on the 
banks of the Delaware, had his quarters forced, 
and was carried off by a detachment of colonel 
Harcourt's light horſe. This capture, though 


of a ſingle man, was of ſuch a man as made it | 


deemed a very extraordinary acquiſition ; the cir- 
cumſtance was equally lamented in America, and 
rejoiced at in England, General Waſhington 
propoſed to general Howe to exchange fix field- 
officers for Mr, Lee; but this was refuſed, as Lee 
was conſidered as a deſerter from his majefty's 
ſervice. In conſequence of this colonel Camp- 
bell, who had been captured by the Americans, 
and had been treated with uncommon humanity 
by the people of Boſton, was thrown into a 
dungeon, and treated with the utmoſt rigour : 
other officers were likewiſe abridged of their li- 

berty on parole, and it was declared by the con- 
greſs, that © their future treatment ſhould in 
«« every degree be regulated by that which ge- 
c neral Lee experienced, and that their per- 
& ſons ſhould be anſwerable, in the utmoſt ex- 
« tent, for any violence that was offered to 
„„ © RY | | | 

The congreſs now took meaſures for recruiting 
their army, giving twenty dollars to each man at 
the time of enliſting, and allotting different por- 


tions of land. to the ſurvivors at the end of the | 


war, and. to the repreſentatives of thoſe who 
might be ſlain. A colonel was allowed five hun- 
dred acres, an enſign one hundred and fifty, and 
non- commiſſioned officers and private men one 


hundred each. But few perſons enliſted in con- 


ſequence of theſe offers, or of a ſubſequent one, 
that was made of the ſame bounty (land ex- 
cepted) on condition of enliſting for three years. 
The congreſs now paſſed a vote to borrow five 
millions of dollars at four per cent. on their own 
credit, and publiſhed a declaration to revive the 
hopes of the people, and encourage them to a 
preſervation of their rights and liberties. About 
a month after New-York was taken, the inhabi- 
tants preſented a petition to lord and general 
Howe, figned by nine hundred and forty-eight 
perſons, 8 their allegiance, and their ac- 
knowledgment of the Conſtitutional Supremacy of 
Great Britain over the colonies, and praying that 


the city, &c, might be reſtored to his majeſty's 


| 
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peace and protection; and a ſimilar petition fol: 
lowed from the inhabitants of Queen's County 
in Long Ifland : but to theſe petitions not an; 
regard was paid. . 825 
The congreſs now retired from Pennſylvania 
to Baltimore in Maryland; and ſoon afterwards 
a ſurprize was made at Trenton by colon] Ball 


land colonel Dotiop, with two brigades of Hef. 
ſians, which proved in ſome degree ſucceſsful; 


The Britiſh and auxiliary troops were induced 
by the alarm that was now ſpread to aſſemble. 
and general Grant, with the forces at Brunſwick 
and that quarter, to advance to Prince-town + 
whilſt lord Cornwallis, who had gone to New: 
York in his way to England, found it neceſſary tg 
defer his voyage, and return to the Jerſeys. They 
were not without an enemy to encounter; for, 
encouraged by the reinforcements he had received, 
Waſhington had again paſſed the Delaware, and 
led his whole force to Trenton. 

On the ſecond of January he marched to attack 
the enemy ; and after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, a canno- 
nade enſued on both fides, which continued till 
night. Waſhington, who did not mean to riſque 
a battle, having taken the precaution of keeping 
up the fires, and every other appearance of till 
occupying his camp, and leaving ſmall parties to 
guard the bridge and fords, in the dead of night 
withdrew with the reſt of his forces, and march- 
ed towards Prince-town, At day-break the next 
morning, they fell in with the 17th, the goth, 
and 55th regiments, under colonel Mawhood, 
who had juſt begun his march from Prince-town. 
A hot engagement enſued, in which many were 
killed and wounded on both fides; and two hun- 
dred of the royaliſts were taken priſoners. The 
17th regiment forcing their way through the 


| thickeſt ranks of the enemy, purſued its march 


to Maidenhead, and the two others returned to 
Brunſwick. This active and unexpected move- 
ment recalled lord Cornwallis from the Delaware, 
he being alarmed for the ſafety of the troops and 
magazines at Brunſwick. The Americans croſſed 
the Millſtone river, and having ſeized Newark, 
Elizabeth Town, and Woodbridge, they became 
maſters of the coaſt oppoſite to Staten Iſland. 
The royal army retained only the two poſts of 
Brunſwick and Amboy, both holding an open 
communication with New- Vork by ſea. Thus, 
by a few well concerted and ſpirited actions, was 
Philadelphia preſerved, Pennſylvania freed from 
danger, and the Jerſeys nearly recovered. Theſe 
actions, and the ſudden recovery from the loweſt 
ſtate of weakneſs and diſtreſs, to become a for- 
midable enemy in the field, greatly raiſed the 
military reputation of general Waſhington, both 

in America and England, | 
The Britiſh agents, without difficulty, prevail- 
ed upon the Indian nations to promiſe to make 2 
diverſion, and to attack the ſouthern colonies in 
their back and defenceleſs parts. They were in- 
formed, thar a Britiſh army was to land in Welt 
Florida, and after penetrating through the Creek, 
Chickeſaw and Cherokee countries, and being 
Joined by the warriors of thoſe nations, they were 
jointly to invade the Carolinas and Virginia, whilſt 
another formidable force by ſea and land, was to 
make a powerful impreſſion on the coaſts. The 
fix nations who had before agreed to oblerve 2 
ſtrict neutrality, now committed ſeveral ſmall acts 
of hoſtility, which were afterwards diſavowed by 
their elders and chiefs, The Creek Indians, more 
violent, 
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violent, began the ſouthern war with all their 
uſual violence and barbarity; but finding the 
promiſed ſuccours did not arrive, they ſuddenly 
ſtopped ſhort, and in the preſent ſtate of affairs 
were eaſily excuſed. Being afterwards applied to 
for aſſiſtance by the Cherokses, they ſaid, the lat- 
ter had plucked the thorn out of their foot, and 
were welcome to keep it, | 

Falling upon the adjacent colonies with deter- 
mined fury, the Cherokees, for a part of the ſum- 
mer, made ruin and deſolation wherever they 
came, ſcalping and ſlaughtering the people, and 
totally deſtroy ing their ſettlements. However, 
their depredations were ſoon checked. They were 
either repulſed, or defeated in every action, and 
purſued into their own country, where their towns 

were demoliſhed, their corn deſtroyed, and their 

warriors thinned in repeated engagements, until 
the nation was nearly exterminated ; and the 
- wretched ſurvivors were obliged to accept any 
terms preſcribed by the conquerors. In the mean 
time, the neighbouring Indian nations were filent 
and paſſive ſpectators of their diſtreſs. 

On the fourth of October, the congreſs figned 
that remarkable treaty of perpetual compact and 
union between the thirteen revolted colonies, which 
lays down an invariable ſyſtem of rules or laws, for 
their government 1n all public caſes, with reſpect 
to each other in peace or war. Such was the ge- 
neral ſtate of affairs in America, in the year 1776. 

Notwithſtanding the power of government in 
the houſe of lords was already ſo great, as ſeem- 
ingly to require no addition, ſeveral new peers 
were called up a few days before the receſs. The 
marquis of Carmarthen, ſon to the duke of Leeds, 
was created baron Oſborne ; lord Polwarth, fon 
to the earl of Marchmont, baron Hume; lord 
Mount Stuart, ſon to the earl of Bute, baron Car- 
diff; Sir Edward Hawke, baron Hawke; Mr. 
Onſlow, baron Cranley; Sir Jeffery Amherſt, 
baron Amherſt ; Sir Brownlow Cuſt, baron Brown- 
low ; Mr. George Pitt, baron Rivers 3 Mr. Ryder, 
baron Harrowby ; and Mr. Foley, baron Foley. 
The ducheſs of Hamilton and Argyle, was. cre- 
ated baroneſs Hamilton, with deſcent to her heirs 
male. Some time before, her conſort, the duke 
of Argyle, had obtained the Engliſh barony of 
Sundridge. Of theſe creations, two were only 
anticipations of honour, the marquis of Carmar- 
then and Mr. Onflow being already in the imme- 
diate ſucceſſion to the peerage. 


Though the government of Ireland was not yet 
diſpoſed of, means were uſed to ſmooth the way 
tor the future viceroy. A great promotion in 
point of rank, and an enormous augmentation as 
to number, took place in the peerage of that 
country. Five viſcounts were advanced to earl- 
doms, ſeven barons to be viſcounts, and no leſs 
than eighteen new barons were created in the courſe 
of one day. Towards the end of November, the 
earl of Buckinghamſhire was appointed lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

A conſpiracy and inſurrection of the negroes in 
Jamaica, though happily diſcovered in good time, 
and cruſhed in the bud, yet in their conſequences, 
lerved much, to increaſe the general calamities 
both at home and in the iſlands. As the military 
force in Jamaica had been weakened for the pur- 
poſe of the American ſervice, and as the depar- 
ture of a fleet of merchantmen, amounting to 
about an hundred and twenty ſail, with a part of 


the ſmall ſquadron on that ſtation to be their eon- | 


voy, would render the iſland till more naked and 
defenceleſs, the negroes ſeized upon that time for 


carrying their deſign into execution. In conſe- 


quence of the plot being diſcovered, the ſhips 
were detained about a month. After ſailing, they 
were diſperſed by boiſterous weather; and the 
Americans had gained time to equip privateers, 
and ſeized the critical ſtations for intercepting their 
paſſage to England. Many ſhips of that rich fleet 
fell into the hands of the enemy; the trade from 
the other iſlands was not more fortunate ; ſo that, 
though the Americans did not begin their diſtant 


depredations till the year was conſiderably ad- 


vanced, excluſive of tranſports and government 
ſtore-ſhips, Great -Britain ſuſtained a loſs in 1766, 
which was eſtimated at conſiderably more than a 
million of money. | 5 
Towards the cloſe of the year, the French and 
Spaniſh ports in Europe, were crouded with Eng- 
Iſh prizes taken by the Americans, which were 
ſold openly and without any colour of diſguiſe. 


| Remonſtrances from this court 2 ſome check 


to the open and avowed ſale o 
practice was not aboliſhed. RVK 
The great armaments in the ports of France 


prizes; but the 


and Spain, occaſioned our miniſtry to put ſixteen 


additional ſhips into commiſſion; proclamations 
were iſſued for increaſing the bounty to able ſea- 


men to five pounds per man, and for recalling the 


ſeamen who were in foreign ſervice; and theſe 
proclamations were followed by a remarkably hot 
preſs. — nn 

Towards the cloſe of this year, and in the be- 
ginning of that enſuing, the public attention was 


engaged by the machinations of that wretched en- 
thuſiaſt and incendiary, ſince known by the appel- 


lation of John the Painter, but whoſe real name 
was John Aitken. A OTE 

Having reſided ſome years in America, he re- 
turned to England *, imprefled by the moſt dead- 
ly antipathy to the government and nation, and 
adopted the deſign, of ſubverting in his own ſingle 
perſon. that power which he ſo much abhorred. 
He ſet fire to the rope-houſe in Portſmouth dock- 
yard ; but the flames were happily ſubdued, with 
no other loſs than that of the rope-houſe and its 
contents. may 3 

Though this incendiary ſtill purſued his vil- 
lainous deſign, he failed in all his attempts upon 
ſeveral of the royal docks, and narrowly eſcaped 
being taken into cuſtody at Plymouth. In the 
month of January 1777, he attempted firſt to burn 
the ſhipping lying at Briſtol, and afterwards the 
city itſelf ; but happily the flames were, though 
with difficulty, extinguiſhed, after ſeven ware- 
houſes in the vicinity of the quay had been de- 
ſtroyed. Soon after his departure from Briſtol, 
he was apprehended upon fome ſuſpicious cit- 


cumſtances, and being brought to trial, he was 


convicted, and a ſhort time after executed upon 
Portſmouth Common. Art the place of execution 
he acknowledged his guilt, and alſo cautioned one 


of the principal naval officers of Portſmouth, 


with reſpect to the future preſervation of the royal 
dock-yards. 40 3% 

The parliament was opened on the thirty-firſt 
of October, when his majeſty informed the houſes, 
that much miſchief was foreſeen from the rebel- 
lion in America, if it was ſuffered to take root ; 
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but that one great advantage would be derived 
from the object of the rebels being openly avowed 
and underſtood ; it would produce unanimity at | 
home, founded on a general conviction of the ne- 
ceſſity of our meaſures. They were informed of 
the recovery of Canada, and of the ſucceſſes of 
New-Vork, which were of ſuch importance, as 
to afford hopes of the moſt decifive good conſe- 
quences. Nothing new was ſaid reſpecting the 
foreign powers, and the ſpeech concluded with 
an 4 aA of his majeſty's moſt ardent defire to, 
reſtore to his ſubjects, the ineſtimable bleſſings 
of law and liberty. e | 

A few days after the meeting of parliament, a 
declaration from lord Howe and his brother, 
which had been iſſued in America, ſoon after the 
taking of New-York, calculated to induce ſepa- 
rate bodies of the Amerieans, independently of | 
the congreſs, to negociate with his mazeſty's com- 
miſfioners upon terms of conciliation, was read 
in the houſe of commons from one of the morning 
papers. It was obſerved, that although the uſual | 
gazette had been publiſhed the evening before, 
and an extraordinary one, giving an accaunt of the | 
taking of New-York, on the preceding day, nei- | 
ther of theſe had taken any notice of this public 
inſtrument. In this proclamation, the commiſ- 
. fioners acquaint the Americans, with his majeſ- 
ty's being moft graciouſly pleaſed to direct a re- 
viſion of ſuch of his royal inſtructions, as may be 
conſtrued to lay an improper reſtraint upon the 
freedom of legiſlation in any of his colonies, and 
to concur in the reviſal of all ſuch acts, by which 
his ſubjects there may think themfelves aggriev- | 
ed. Lord John Cavendiſh called upon miniſtry | 
for ſatisfaCtion, as to the authenticity of the paper 
in queſtion. The miniſtry acknowledged, that | 
ſuch a proclamation had been publiſhed, and that 
they did not doubt, but the paper read to the 
houſe was a true copy of it. 

The miniſtry were ſeverely cenſured for keep- 
ing this tranſaction ſecret, and concealing their 
conduct from the knowledge and inſpection of 
e Theſe aceuſations they reſiſted, al- 
edging, that no ſecreſy could poſſibly be intend- 
ed with reſpect to a public proclamation, which 
vas poſted for the inſpection of all mankind upon 
the walls and houſes of New-York. _ 


N 


Xx 
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ſhould reſolve itſelf into a committee, to confider 
of the reviſal of all acts of parhament, by which 
his majeſty's ſubjects in America think themſelves | 
aggrieved. The queſtion was negatived, the num- 
bers 7 a diviſion being an hundred and nine 
againſt, and only forty-ſeven for the motion. 
Alfter the motion and grant, in the committee 
of ſupply, for forty-five thouſand ſeamen for the 
fervice of the enſuing year, the parliament ad- | 
journed to the 3 of January. 

On the fixth of February, a bill for enabling 
the admiralty to grant commiſſions, or letters of 
marque and repriſal, to the owners or captains of 
private merchant ſhips, authorizing them to take 


and make prize of all veſſels belonging to the 


thirteen revolted colonies, paſſed without debate 
in the houſe, of commons, It alſo paſſed the 
houſe of lords, after the inſertion of the words, 
e letters of permiſſion,” inſtead of ** letters of 
«© marque,” the latter being thought only appli- 
cable to repriſals on a foreign enemy. 


— 


his majeſty to ſecure and detain perſons charged 
with, or ſuſpected of, the crime of high treaſon 
committed in America, or on the high ſeas, or 
of the crime of piracy. After ſeveral long "od 
| remarkably ſpirited debates, in the courſe of 
which ſeveral amendments were propoſed and re. 
jected, the bill paſſed without a diviſion. 


a meſſage from the throne, in which concern 


to acquaint them with the difficulties he. laboured 


| 
: 


to the following purpoſe : that the ſum of fix 


| forty pounds, ſhould be granted to enable his ma- 
| jeſty to pay the debts incurred by the expences of 


on the fifth of January laſt; and that the ſum of 


above the ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds, 


| committee of ſupply, the queſtion upon the 


| eighteen thouſand three hundred and forty pounds, 
was carried without a diviſion. 
| the ſecond reſolution for the additional grant of a 


| tion, © for the better ſupport of his majeſty's 
„ houſehold,” ſhould be immediately followed 
| by theſe, “and for the different branches of the 
“ royal family,” N 
Lord John Cavendiſh moved, that the houſe || 
| patheric terms, the diſtreſſed fituation, in point 


| riencing all the effects of actual baniſhment, and 


however becoming his neceſſity, and ſuited to 


or ENGLAND. 


On the ninth of April, the miniſter delivered 
was expreſſed by the ſovereign at being obliged 


under, from debts incurred by the expences of 
the ' houſehold, and of the civil government 
which, on the fifth of the preceding January, 1 
mounted to the ſum of ſix hundred thouſand pounds. 
That he relied on the loyalty and affection of his 
faithful commons for enabling him to diſcharge 
this debt, and that they would at the ſame time 
make ſome further provifions for the better ſup. 
port of his houſehold, and of the honour and dig. 

nity of the crown. 
On the fixtcenth, the houſe being reſolved 
into a committee of ſupply, paſſed two reſolutions 


hundred and eighteen thouſand three hundred and 


his houſehold, and of his civil hiſt government, 
one hundred thouſand pounds a year, over and 


be granted as a further proviſion for the better 
ſupport of his majeſty's houſehold, and of the ho- 
nour and dignity of the crown. 
After the report had been made by the 


firſt reſolution of that committee, for the pay- 
ment of the ſtanding debt of fix hundred and 


Upon reading 


hundred thouſand pounds a year to the royal re- 
venue, an amendment was moved by a gentle- 
man in oppoſition, that the words in the reſolu- 


The honourable gentlemen deſcribed, in very 


of circumſtance, of the two royal and prother 
dukes. The one, from the narrowneſs of his 
income, unable to live in this country, expe- 


inſtead of commanding the reſpect and attention 
due to his rank and virtues, exhibiting to the 
world an idea of a diſtreſſed and fugitive prince 
of England, and exciting only the compaſſion of 
foreigners. 'The ſecond, after experiencing the 
ſame diſagreeable ſituation abroad, reduced to 
live within the limits of an economy, which 


his income, was equally unworthy his merit, and 
unfitting his rank and dignity. The amendment 
was ſeconded, but it being repreſented, that any 
amendment. made to a report was out of rule and 
unparliamentary, no debate enſued, and it Was 
agreed to refer the ſubject to future confideration- 

he queſtion upon the ſecond reſolution of the 
committee was carried by a majority of two hun- 


| 


The miniſter introduced a bill, for enabling 


; 
1 


dred and thirty-one, to one hundred and nine. 
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On the fixtcenth of April, the royal meſſage 
was debated in the houſe of lords, when an ad- 


dreſs of concurrence was moved by the earl of | 


Derby, and ſeconded by lord Onſlow, This ad- 
dreſs was oppoſed by the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, who moved. for an amendment of very con- 
ſiderable length, being an addreſs directly counter 
to that propoſed, and which was afterwards en- 
tered, without addition, as a proteſt. The noble 
marquis entered very diffuſively, and with great 
knowledge of his ground, into the ſubject, and 
ſtated a great variety of arguments and facts. He 


was ſtrongly ſupported, and the debates were | 


long, various, and exceedingly intereſting. The 
queſtion on the motion of amendment was loſt, 
the numbers on a diviſion being ninety- ſix to only 
twenty. The houſe alſo divided on the main 
queſtion, reſpecting the addreſs of concurrence, 
which was carried by a conſiderable majority. 

On the ſeventh of May, a reſolution was moved 
in the committee of ſupply by the miniſter, for 
the payment of upwards of forty thouſand pounds 
to the Landgrave of Heſſe, under a rejected or 
dormant claim, for the expences of foreign hoſpi- 
tals in the laſt war, and it was productive of very 
warm debates, | | 
It was objected to the reſolution, that the com- 
miſſion had been appointed, and carried into ef- 
fect upon the late peace, for the ſole purpoſe of 


examining, ſettling, and liquidating the Ger- 


man claims; that theſe were found to be ſo 


ſhamefully unjuſt and exorbitant, that a diſcount 


of ſixty or ſeventy per cent. was not unuſual on 
thoſe which ſeemed to be the faireſt and beſt 
ſupported; and that at the ſame time, the pre- 
ſent claim, with ſeveral others of the ſame na- 
ture, were utterly rejected, and all for the ſame 


individual cauſe, that they were in the whole, 


and in every part, totally unfounded and unjuſt. 


They infiſted that it was a thing unprecedented, | 


when any claim or account had been once ſettled 
and liquidated, to bring ſuch a matter again for- 
ward, unleſs it was ſupported by ſome new do- 
cuments or proofs, which the claimant muſt alſo 
demonſtrate not to have been before within his 
reach or power. 1 
The miniſter acknowledged the ſtaleneſs of the 
claim, and wiſhed it had been made earlier; but 
he inſiſted, that the length of its ſtanding was the 
only objection that could be reaſonably advanced 
againſt it. He ſaid the account was clearly and 
fairly ſtated; that the demand was juſt, and there- 
fore ought to be paid; and the length of time 
did not weaken the claim, either in point of juſ- 
tice or honour. The good, the credit, the juſtice, 
and honour of the nation, were all ſaid to be 
deeply concerned in the exact obſervance of its 
contracts with foreigners. Any failure in this 


teſpect, muſt be productive of the moſt ruinous | 


conſequences in our future connexion and inter- 
courſe with foreign ſtates. 

It was faid, this claim had not been rejected 
by the German commiſſioners, as had been re- 
preſented in the debate, It had been only poſt- 
poned from its being connected with ſome other 
matter, which prevented its being brought with 
ropriety immediately within their cognizance. 
They allo afferted, that it had never lain dormant, 


and conſequently, that it was not an old claim 


newly revived. The demand had been regularly 

Kept -up, according to the uſual official forms, 

from the time of incurring the debt; though, from 
-ri'q 66 


. 


nity. 


various cauſes, the payment had been hitherts 
deferred. In the committee of ſupply, the reſo- 
lution was carried by a majority of thirty-eight to 
twenty. 15 wy 
Upon receiving the report the following day, 
the debate was renewed with great warmth. The 
report was agreed to, the numbers on a divifion 
being fifty for, and forty-two againſt the queſtion. 
It was obſervable, that the zealous courtiers and 
profeſſed government men, avoided voting on this 
occaſion. | 
The day after the decifion of the above queſtion, 
Sir James Lowther, who- had lately moved the 
amendment to the civil liſt bill, in favour of the 
two royal dukes, moved for an addreſs to his 
majeſty, to requeſt an augmentation of their an- 
nual income. He ſtated with energy, and de- 


ſcribed with an affecting ſympathy, the cauſes 


which led to this motion, and the particular cir- 
cumſtances which rendered ſuch an addreſs ne- 
ceſſary; circumſtances which were unfortunately 
ſo conſpicuous, as to be publicly known to all 
Europe, and which he repreſented as not leſs 
aftecting the national honour than the royal dig- 

The motion was oppoſed upon the ground of 
propriety, and the previous queſtion immediately 
moved. The dithculty, as well as impropriety, 
of diſcuſſing a queſtion of ſo nice and delicate a 
complexion, were principally infiſted on. It 


| would be breaking in upon the domeſtic affairs 
of the royal family; and venturing to enquire 


into matters of ſo tender a nature, as the conduct 
obſerved, and the tranſactions that paſſed in pri- 
vate life, between the ſovereign and his brothers. 
The ſovereign ſhould be entirely left to his own 


diſcretion, and he would undoubtedly. act with 


propriety, It could not but be preſumed, that 
at a proper ſeaſon, he would, beſides conſultin 

his own dignity, give way alſo to the impulſes of 
nature and affection. But they ſaid, it would 


be extremely indecent to dictate to the throne, 
| either with reſpe& to private family conduct or 


affairs, or to the diſpoſal of its own property. 


| The previous queſtion being put and carried, the 


propoſition in favour of the royal dukes was laid 
by without a direct negative. 


Upon preſenting the bill for the augmentation 


of the civil liſt revenue to receive the royal aſſent, 
the ſpeaker took: occaſion of addreſſing the throne 


in a ſpeceh, for which he immediately received 
the unanimous thanks of the houſe, In this ſpeech 


were the following words: “ Your faithful com- 


“ mons have not only granted to your majeſty a 
6e large and preſent ſupply, but alſo a very great 
“additional revenue; —great beyond example; 
«« great beyond your majeſty's higheſt expence. But 
*« all this, Sir, they have done, in a well-grounded 
confidence, that you will apply wi/ely, what 
ce they have granted /iberally.” | 
The compliment with which the ſpeech eon- 


| cluded, was by many not deemed ſufficient to 


atone for the freedom it contained: the ſpeaker's 
addreſs .to the - fovereign, was made two days 
previous to Sir James Lowther's motion reſpectin 
the royal dukes; and in the courſe of the debates 
thereon, the ſpeaker's conduct was arraigned with 
unuſual vehemence, and the moſt pointed acri- 
r 


Mr. Fox took up this bufineſs with his uſual 
ſpirit and ability; and after one of the moſt elo- 
quent. harangves ever delivered in parliament, 
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662 
moved, That the ſpeaker of this houſe, in his 


t ſpeech to his majeſty, at the bar of the houſe 


4 of - peers, on Wedneſday laft, did expreſs, 
« with juſt and proper energy, the zeal of this 
« houſe for the ſupport of the honour and dignity 
* of the crown, in circumſtances of great public 
« charge.” Wo 

It was ſaid, that if the motion was rejected, 
the ſpeaker could: not any longer fit in the chair 
he then filled, with reputation to himſelf, or be any 
further ſerviceable, after being, ſo publicly deferted 
and diſgraced. The ſpeaker ſaid with firmneſs, 
that he would not continue in the chair if the 
motion ſhould be negatived. 1 
Muiniſtry and their friends wiſhing the ſpeaker 
to lie under an implication of cenſure, without 
its being directly paſſed, and brought abſolutely 
to the queſtion, a motion was made for adjourn- 
ing. Hereupon it was argued, that if the queſtion 
For adjournment was carried, it would not be 
ſafe for the ſpeaker to continue a moment longer 
in his preſent ſituation ; and the motion for ad- 
Journment was, at length, withdrawn. 

Mr. Fox's motion was carried without a divi- 
fion; and to render the triumph complete, a gen- 
tleman moved, that the thanks of the houſe 
ſhould be returned to the ſpeaker for the diſputed 
fpeech, which was immediately agreed to. 
General Howe's army had by degrees increafed 


fo ten thouſand men, including American, Bri- | 


tiſh, and Iriſh refugees; and was officered by 
thoſe gentlemen who. had been obliged to aban- 
don their reſpective provinces from their attach- 
ment to the royal cauſe, or by theſe who lived 
under the royal protection in the New-York 
xlands. The pay of the new troops was to be 
the ſame as. that of thoſe in the royal army, with 
eonſiderable grants of lands, at the end of the 
troubles. Governor Tryon was now appointed 
eommander in chief of the provincials, with the 
title of major-general. 5 

The Americans now erected mills, and eſta- 
bliſhed their principal magazines, on a rough and 
mountainous tract, ealled the manor of Court- 
land.; to which a place called Peck's-kill, fifty 
miles up the river from New-York, ſerved as a 
kind of port, from whence the manor was ſupplied 
with proviſions. General Howe ſent colonel Bird 
up the north river with a detachment of about five 
hundred men, under the convoy of a frigate of 
war, and other armed veſſels; on which the ene- 
my ſet fire to the barracks and principal ſtore- 
houſes, and then retired two miles, to a firong 
place which commanded the entrance mto the 
mountains; and the Britiſh troops landing, the 
conflagration was compleated, and the troops re- 
embarked, The magazines at Peck's-kill, were, 
however, not of the importance that the gene- 
ral had been led to expect: but he learnt that the 
Americans had depofited large quantities of pro- 
viſions and ſtores at Danbury, and other places in 


tiguous to Courtland manor. 

. Hereupon an expedition was ſet on foot, com- 
manded by g&wgrnor Fryon, confifting of two 
thouſand men, who landed at Norwalk in Con- 
necticut, whence they proceeded to Danbury, 


The Americans relate a circumſtance, which, if true, 
renders this expedition particularly curious. They ſay that 
the party returned to Guildford in Connecticut, in twenty. 


kve hours from the time of their departure, having, during 


\ 
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an a 


* 0 
e triumphed over an enemy more equal in force 


deſtroyed *, — 
the neighbourhood of Connecticut, which lay con- 


fof tents, which had not been fent in time from 
England; a cireumſtance which proved highly 
[advantageous to the Americans, as the term for 
[which many of their troops had enliſted was ex- 


chat ſpace, not only effeQually, compleated the deſign af 


and burnt the town. The detachment returnin 
by the way of Ridgefield, the troops under the 
generals Wooſter, Arnold, and Sullivan, having 
haſtily arrived from different quarters, and eo}. 
tected ſuch militia as were within their reach 
endeavoured to intercept their retreat, when + 
kirmiſh enſued, in which general Wooſter was 
mortally wounded, He was near ſeventy years 
of age, had ſerved with high reputation in two 
former wars, and died with the fame reſolution 
that he had lived. | | 
© The royal forces had only got quit of Woo- 
e ſter, when they found'themſelves engaged with 
* Arnold, who had got poſſeſſion of Ridgefield. 
and with leſs than an hour's advantage o time, 
{© had already thrown up ſome ſort of an intrench. 
„% ment to cover his front. The courage and 
e diſcipline of the Brittſh troops, would have 


ee and condition. The village was forced, and 
c the Americans drove back on all ſides. The 
ee action was ſharp, and Arnold diſplayed his 
“ uſual intrepidity. His horſe having been ſhot 
« within a few yards of our foremoſt ranks, he 
4 ſuddenly diſengaged himſelf, and drawing out 
& a piſtol, ſhot the ſoldier dead who was runnin 
«© up to transfix him with his bayonet.” On 
the following day the Americans were totally rout. 
ed, with the lofs of about four to one killed, in 
proportion to the royal army. 23g 

Soon afterwards. the Connecticut men paid a 
viſit to Long Iſland; having been informed that 
commiſſaries had been employed at the eaſt end 
of that iſland, in procuring forage, grain, and 
other neceſſaries for the Britiſh forces, and that 
theſe articles were depoſited for embarkation at 
Sagg Harbour. The enterprize was undertaken 
by colonel Meigs, who having paſſed his detach- 
ment in whale-boats through the ſound, landed 
on the north branch of the ifland, where it is 
interſected by a bay that runs in far from the eaſt 
end. It ſhould feem, though the account is not 
very clear, as if they had carried their boats over 
that arm of the land. However, they embarked 
again on the bay, which the colonel croſſed with 
one hundred and thirty men, and landed on the 
ſouth branch of the iſland, within four miles of 
Sagg Harbour, They arrived at the place be- 
fore day, and notwithſtanding the refiſtance they 
met with from the guard, and the crews of the 
veffels, and the vigorous efforts of the ſchooner, 
which kept up a continued fire of round and 
grape ſhot, at one hundred and fifty yards diſtance, 
they fully compleated their defign, having burnt 
a dozen brigs and ſloops which lay at the wharf, 
and entirely deſtroyed every thing on the fhore. 
They brought off with them about ninety pri- 
ſoners, confiſting of the officer who commanded, 
with his men, the commiſſaries, and moſt of the 
maſters and crews of the ſmall veſſels which they 


In the interim, the Britiſh troops were pre- 
vented from taking the field early, from a want 
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their expedition, but traverſed. no leſa, by land and by was. 
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pired, and they found the utmoſt difficulty to re- 
cruit in the winter; but the fine weather, brought 
reinforcements from all quarters of the Jerſeys, 
Upon, . this increaſe of ſtrength, towards the 
latter end of May, general Waſhington quitted 
his former poſition in the neighbourhood of Mor- 
ris-Town, and advancing within a few miles of 
Brunſwick, took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong country 
along Middle-Brook; on which fingle movement 
depended a great part of the future events of the 
war in the Jerſeys. | Ws 
Waſhington made every poſſible uſe of his ad- 
vantageous ſituation. His camp, winding along 
the courſe of the hills, was ſtrongly entrenched, 
fortified, and well covered with artillery ; nor was 
| leſs ſecure by its natural or artificial defences, than 
by the difficulty of approach, which the ground in 
front threw in the way of an enemy. In this fi- 


campment on the hills of Brunſwick, and much 
of the intermediate country towards that place 
and Amboy. 


A conſiderable army had been collected in Ca- 
nada, and by the ſucceſs of the laſt campaign on | 


the lakes, had a way opened for it to penetrate into 
the back parts of the New England and New- 
York provinces. The command of this expedi- 
tion was committed to general Burgoyne, who 
was reported to be the author of the plan. The 
great body was to be ſeconded by a leſſer expe- 


dition from the upper part of Canada, by the | 
way of Oſwego to the Mohawk river. This ſcheme 


was carly adopted by the miniſters, who con- 
ceived the greateſt hopes of its ſucceſs. Theſe 
hopes were in ſome meaſure founded on the opi- 
nion entertained of the effect of the ſavages on 
the minds of the Americans. It was known that 
the provincials in general were in great dread of 
them, from their cruel. and deſolating manner 
of making war; and theſe were, therefore, col- 
lected at great expence, from all parts of the 
continent. | 

A body of Anſpach troops, with a number of 
Britiſh and German recruits, and the tents and 
field equipage, arriving at New-York in the be- 
ginning of June, Sir William Howe paſſed over 
to the Jerſeys, and took the field, Waſhington's 
army, excluſive of its adyantageous fituation, was 
naw become more conſiderable. as to number and 
| force. © Several bodies of the New England troops, 
under the command of the generals Gates, 
« Parſons, and Arnold, advanced to the borders 
« of the North river, where they were ready to 
* paſs over to the Jerſeys, whenever opportunity 
invited their action, or the neceſſity of their 
« friends demanded their affiſtance. At the fame 


time, the Jerſey militia aſſembled from every | 


ac quarter, with the greateſt alacrity; ſo that, 


in every poſition it took, and motion it made, 


the army was watched and environed by ene- 
% mies.“ 5 
General Howe now exerted every effort to pro- 
voke Waſhington to an engagement, or induce 
him to quit his poſition ; 
fruitleſs: Waſhington knew the full value of his 
fituation, and was too cautious to commit the 
fortune of America to the hazard of a fingle 


action. One of Sir William Howe's ſtratagems 


was to advance to the front of Waſhington's lines, 
where he continued four days, exploring the ap- 
proaches to his camp, and examining the fitua- 
tion of his poſts, hoping to find ſome weak or 


— I—E 


with great expedition. 
in view: to cut off ſome of the principal ad- 


ut his efforts were || 


unguarded part, on which an attack might be 
| ventured with a probability of ſucceſs. 


At length, on the nineteenth of June, the Bri- 


tiſh commander ſuddenly retreated, with apparent 
marks of precipitation; and withdrawing his 


troops from Brunſwick, returned with the whole 
army towards Amboy. Several bodies of the 


| Americans, as well as the Jerſey militia, under 


the command of the generals Maxwell, lord Stir- 
ling, and Conway, eagerly purſued the king's 
army. * Such trifling advantages as the beſt 
regulated retreat muſt afford to the purſuers, 


« and ſome exceſſes committed, perhaps with 


« a view to the general deſign, by the gps. 
* ſoldiers, ſerved to increaſe the ardour, a 


5 inflame the paſſions of the Americans. The 


* meaſures which the general immediately adopts» 


| ed at Amboy, completed the deluſion, The 
tuation he commanded a view of the Britiſh en- | 


* bridge which was intended for the Delaware, 
*« was thrown over the channel which ſeparates 


* the continent from Staten Iſland : the heavy 


«© baggage, and all the incumbrances of the army 
“ were paſſed over; ſome of the troops fol- 
© lowed,, and every thing was in immediate pre- 
«© paration for the paſſage of the reſt of the, 
“ army.” | 

Every thing concurred to induce the Americans 
that this retreat was real, and a conſequence of 
the knowledge of their own ſuperiority. Even 
Waſhington was ſo far impoſed on, that he quitted 


his poſts, and advanced to Quibble-town, to be 


nearer at hand for the protection or ſupport of 
his advanced parties. Sara Howe was dili- 
gent to profit by theſe circumſtances. He im- 
mediately marched the army back from Amboy, 
«© He had three objects 


« yanced.- parties; to come up with, and bring 
© the enemy to an engagement in the neighbour- 
* hood of Quibble-town; or if this deſign, 
e through the celerity of the enemy, failed in 
e the effect, it was intended that lord Corn- 
cc 


** conſiderable. circuit to the right, ſhould, by 


© turning the enemy's left, take poſſeſſion of 


“ ſome paſſes in the mountains, which, by their 
{« fituation and command of ground, would have 


reduced them to a neceſſity of abandoning that 


5 ſtrong camp, which had hitherto afforded them 
© ſo advantageous a ſecurity.” 1 + 
Lord Cornwallis having diſperſed the ſmaller 
advanced. parties of the enemy, at length fell in 
with three thouſand men, under lord Stirling, 
ſtrongly poſted in a woody country, and well co- 


vered by artillery judiciouſly diſpoſed. The ene- 


my ſeemed diſpoſed to diſpute the paſſage; on 


which the Britiſh and Heſſian troops prefled for- 


ward with ſuch impetuous zeal,” that the party 
of Americans firſt attacked, were ſoon routed on 
all fides, and loft a conſiderable number of men, 
and three pieces of braſs ordnance. The pur- 
ſuit was continued to Weftfield, but with little 
farther ſucceſs. | 

In the interim, general Waſhington withdrew 
his army from the plains, recovered his og 
camp on the hills, and ſecured, the paſſes mol 


likely to expoſe his army to danger: and thus 


was the whole ſcheme of bringing the enemy to 
a deciſive action, rendered abortive, by the pru- 
dence of Mr. Waſhington. Sir William was 
now-convinced, that nothing farther could be done 
in the Jerſeys; and that it would be raſh in the 
þ | N higheſt 


wallis, who, with his column, was to take a 
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higheſt degree, \to advance to the Delaware 


through a country entirely hoſtile; and therefore | 
11 cc 


the general returned to Staten Iſland. Y 
About the tenth of July, colonel Barton, a pro- 
vincial, with ſeveral other officers and volunteers, 
paſſed by night from Providence to Rhode- 
ſland, and having eluded the watchfulneſs of the 
ſhips of war and guard-boats, ſurprized general 
Preſcot in his quarters, and conveyed him and his 
aid-du- camp fafe to the continent. 5 This little 
„ adventure 
cc 
cc 
66 
ec 
cc 
cc 
c 
66 


to deſerve on the other, from the influence it 
muſt neceſſarily have on the deſtination of ge- 
neral Lee. It was, however, particularly gall- 
ing and grievous to general Preſcot, who not 
long before had carried matters to ſuch a length, 
as to ſet a price upon Arnold, and offer a re- 
ward for taking his perſon, as if he had been 
& A common outlaw or robber; an inſult which 
* Arnold immediately returned, by ſetting an in- 
cc fertor price on the general's perſon :. 

On the twenty-third of July, the fleet and ar- 
my were prepared to depart from Sandy Hook. 
The general ordered ſame tranſports, with a ſhip 
cut down, to act as a floating battery, up the 
North river, a little before the embarkation was 
compleated ; a feint, which ſucceeded ſo far, as 
to induce Waſhington to detach a conſiderable 
part of his army acroſs that river. Thirty-ſix bat- 


talions, Britiſh and Heſſian, &c. embarked on 


the expedition; the reſt of the forces being left 
for the protection of New-York, Rhode-Ifland, 
and other places” FEES) 
While lord and getieral Howe proceeded to ex- 
ecute their plans, General Burgoyne made a rapid 
progreſs on the fide of the lakes, and the Ameri- 
ean commanders abandoned Ticonderoga. Theſe 
events perplexed the counfels of ' the congreſs, 
which, however, behaved with firmneſs on the 
occafion. They iffued orders © for a recall to 
ce head quarters, and an enquiry into the conduct 
cc of the general officers, who had abandoned 
ce Ticonderoga : they directed Waſhington to ap- 
< point other commanders z' and to ſummon ſuch 
«© numbers of the militia from the eaſtern and 
ec central provinces for the northern ſervice, as 


ec he ſhould deem ſufficient for reſtraining the 


& progreſs of the enemy.“ EE 
After a tedious and interrupted voyage, and a 
difficult paſſage up Cheſapeak-bay, the fleet ar- 
rived at the river Elk, and the army was landed 
at Elk-ferry, on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt. One 
part of the army continued at the place of land- 
ing, to protect and forward the artillery, ſtores, 
and proviſions; the other advanced to the head 
of the river. e l d. He 
II the interim, Waſhington, with the army 
from the Jerſeys, had returned to the defence of 
Philadelphia, and being informed of the deſcent 
at Elk, advanced with his army, to the Brandy- 
wine-creek or river, his force being about fifteen 
thouſand men. . | 
General Howe now publiſhed a declaration “, 
in which he promiſed, that “ the ſtricteſt regu- 
6 larity, good order, and diſcipline, ſhould be 
&« obſerved by the army; and the moſt perfect 
« ſecurity, and effectual protection, afforded to 


— * 


— 


This declaration was intended to conciliate the minds 


produced much exultation on 
the one ſide, and more regret than it ſeemed 
| wards Philadelphia, being interrupted by con- 


ſecond column, paſſed the forks of the Brandy- 


* * r 


of the people in Peunſylvania, the Delaware counties, and 


* 
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all his majeſty's peaceable' and well-diſhat. 
fobje@s; extebality this ſecurity and ed | 
to ſuch. petſons, who not having been guilty 
of aſſuming legiſlative or judicial authorit 4 
might otherwiſe have acted illegally in ſubon: 
dinate ſtations; upon the proviſion of their 
immediate return to their babitations, and peace- 
*© able demeanour in future.“ He likewiſe offer. 
ed a free pardon to all officers and ſoldiers in 
arms, who ſhould ſurrender to the royal amy. 
On the third of September, the army quitted 
the head of the Elk; proceeding with caution to. 


6 
6 


Ay 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


tinual ſkirmiſhes with the enemy; but in theſe 
ſkirmiſhes, the royal forces were almoſt always vic. 
torious. After vartous movements on each fide 
the Americans retired beyond the Brandywine, 
with an intention of diſputing the paſſage of that 
river. On the eleventh of the month, the Bri. 
tiſh army advanced towards the enemy in two co- 
tumys ; the right, commanded by general Knyp- 
hauſen, marched to Chad's Ford, in the center of 
the enemy's line. A heavy cannonade enſned, 
and after various manoeuvres, the enemy were 
driven over the river by the royal forces. By ya- 
rious feints, the attention of the Americans was 
fully occupied in the neighbourhood of Chad's 
Ford, while lord Cornwallis, at the head of the 


the enemy right, . 
| Waſhington being informed of this movement, 
ſent general Sullivan to oppoſe lord Cornwallis, 
who formed a line of battle, and about four 
o clock an ackion commenced, which did not end 
till after dark, when the American troops were 
totally routed, their lofs being eſtimated at three 
| hundred killed, fix hundred wounded, and four 
hundred made prifoners ; while the whole loſs of 
the royal army confiſted of about five hundred, 
of which only a fifth were killed. The enemy 
retreated firſt to Cheſter, and the next day to Phi- 
| ladelphia, while the victorious army lay, for that 
nieht, on the feld of battle. 
The royal army proceeded with great caution, 
white Waſhington exerted himſelf to repair his 
late defeat. The enemy quitted Philadelphia, 
and an action would have enſued on the road be- 
tween that place and Lancaſter, but for an exceſ- 
five fall of- rain, which continued twenty-four 
hours, and rendered both armies equally incapa- 
ble of action. Soon after this, a party of the 
Americans under general Wayne, was furprized 
and defeated by major- general Grey. A ſhort 
picture of this action, will give us ſome idea of 
the horrors of war. Intelligence had been given, 
that fifteen hundred of the Americans were lying 
in the woods, on ſome ſcheme of enterprize in the 
rear of the royal army. Major- general Grey 
« was detached at night, with two regiments, and 
& a body of light infantry, to ſurprize that corps.” 
He © took effectual meafures, that a fingle ſhot 
„ fſhould not be fired in the courſe of the expe- 
ce dition, and that the execution ſhould only be 
“ done by the point of the bayonet. In the proſe- 
« cution of this deſign, the enemy's out-poſts and 
e thickets were compleatly ſurprized, and forced 
«without noiſe, about one in the morning; an - 


wine, and made a circuit to fall on the rear of 
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« the troops being guided by the lights of their 


ce fires, ruſhed in upon the encampment, where 
« a ſevere and ſilent execution took place, about 
« three hundred being killed or wounded upon 
« the ſpot, and a number of priſoners taken, 
cc the remainder eſcaping by the darkneſs of the 
&« night.“ | | 85 
General Howe now finding that the enemy 
could not be brought to action, but were evi- 
dently abandoning the protection of the capital, 
rather than hazard that final deciſion, made ſuch 
movements as gave him the command of the ri« 
ver Schuylkill, over which he paſſed his army 
unoppoſed, and advanced to German Town, while 
lord Cornwallis took poſſeſſion of Philadelphia 
On the approach of the royal army, about twenty 
quakers, and other perſons, who totally denied 
the authority of the American ſtates, were ſent 
to Staunton, in Virginia, as a place of ſecurity; 


Lord Howe now conducted the fleet and tranſ- 


ports round to the Delaware, while the Britiſh 
troops, who had taken poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, 
erected batteries to command the river, which 
appeared to have been a precaution highly ne- 
ceſſary; for the very day after the arrival of the 


forces, the American frigate Delaware, of thirty- 


two guns, anchored within five hundred yards of 
the unfiniſhed batteries, and from that and another 


frigate, a heavy cannonade both on the batteries 


and town took place, and was continued for ſome 
hours. At length, on the falling of the tide, the 
Delaware frigate ran aground, and the grena- 
diers bringing their battalion of field-pieces to 
play upon her, ſhe was obliged to ſtrike her co- 
lours. rs 


{ 


The Americans had conſtructed numerous works 


to render the paſſage up the Delaware to Phila- 
delphia impracticable, and in the navigable chan- 
nel had ſunk frames, compoſed of tranſverſe beams, 


and ſtrongly headed with iron; but ſome of theſe 
were weighed up, ſufficient to open a narrow pal- | 
ſage through the lower part of the river,. The 


royal army {till lay at German Town, while the 
enemy were at Skippach Creek, fixteen miles 
diſtant ; and general Waſhington, inſtead of avoid- 
ing an engagement, as he had been accuſtomed 
to do, quitted- his ſtation, and marched all night 


the Americans being perceived at three in the 


loſs, after a very obſtinate engagement. In this 
action the royal army loſt about ſeventy perſons 
ſlain, and as many in wounded and priſoners, as 


five. The loſs on the part of the Americans was, 
according to the London Gazette, between two 
and three hundred lain, fix hundred wounded, 
and above four hundred priſoners. n 

The taking of Philadelphia was not attended 


with all the advantages that had been expected. 


The American army ſtill kept the field, and the 
king's army removed to Philadelphia. The ge- 
neral and admiral now took meaſures for diſlodg- 


ing the enemy from Mud Iſland, The Heſſian 


detachment was led by colonel Donop, who at- 


tacked the enemy's entrenchments, but was mor- 
tally wounded and taken priſoner; ſeveral of his 
officers were killed or diſabled, and the Heſſians 


were repulſed with great loſs. The men of war 


and frigates deſtined for the attack, commeneed 
their affault on the upper works and defences at 


| the time that colonel Donop was engaged; but 
the Auguſta man of war taking fire, the reſt were 
obliged to retire beyond the effect of the explos 
[ſion; and the Merlin ſloop; which; with the 
Auguſta; had ran on ſhore, was deſtroyed by the 
Americans, after being abandoned by the crew. 

| New meaſures were now ſucceſsfully taken for 
forcing the works of the enemy, Mud Ifland 
and Red Bank were abandoned and taken, with 
their artillery and ſtores: The Americans burnt 
their gallies and other ſhipping, and the paſſage 
of the Delaware was opened to Philadelphia 
Waſhington being An dre by four thouſand 
men, having advanced within fourteen miles of 
Philadelphia, exerted his utmoſt {kill to bring 
him to an engagement ; but finding his attempt 


*** 


phia, and Mr. Waſhington paſſed over to Valley 
Forge, where he cauſed huts: to be built for the 
accommodation of his troops during the winter. 
Let us now turn to the ſtate of war on the fide 
of Canada and the lakes, which was committed 


regular force allotted to the expedition which was 
to be thus conducted, conſiſted of German and 
Britiſh troops to the number of ſeven thouſand 
one hundred and ſeventy-three, excluſive of the 
corps of artillery, befides Canadians; The in- 
habitants of Canada were obliged to contribute 
greatly towards the expence conſequent on this 
ſervice; but the greateſt call upon them, and 
the more grievous, as it was their ſeed-ſowing 
ſeaſon, was for the tranſport of all the proviſions; 
artillery-ſtores, and baggage of the army, from 
the different repoſitories to the water, and after- 
wards at the carrying-places, beſides the corvees 
for making the roads: * It was eſtimated that 
« this ſervice would for ſome time before, and 
« at the opening of the eampaign, require no 
5 leſs than two thouſand men, befides a very 
large proportion of horſes and carts,” _ 
General Burgoyne was ſeconded by able and 
excellent officers; among whom were major-ge- 
neral Philips of the artillery; the brigadier-gene- 
rals Frazer, Powel, and Hamilton; with the 
Brunſwick major-general baron Reideſel, and 


| brigadier-general Speeht. The army was in ex- 
to attack the Britiſh forces; but the approach of 


cellent condition; and the troops healthy and in 


| high ſpirits: 
morning, they were repulſed with conſiderable | 


dred men, partly Engliſh; partly New-Yorkers, 


| raiſed and eommanded by Sir John Johnſon, being 
made the whole number five hundred and thirty- | 


moſtly emigrants from his own country, near the 
intended ſcene of action, with ſome Hanau chaſ- 
ſeurs, a company of Canadians, and another of 
newly raiſed rangers. Theſe were joined by a 
ſtrong body of ſavages, under the conduct of 
Britiſh and American officers: A 

The army having arrived and encamped at the 
river Bouquet, general Burgoyne there met the 
Indians in congreſs ; and, in compliance with their 
cuſtoms, gave them a war feaſt, and addreſſed 
them in a — calculated to exeite their ardour 
in the common cauſe 3 but he particularly en- 
joined, that “ they ſhould only kill thoſe who 
« were oppoſed to them in arms; that old men, 


„* women, children, and priſoners, ſhould be 


e held ſacred from the knife or hatchet; that 


ee they ſhould only ſcalp. thoſe whom they had 


* ſlain in fait SN ** but not ſcalp the 


wounded 
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fruitleſs; he returned with his army to Philadel- 


to the charge of lieutenant-general Burgoyne; The 


Colonel St. Leger now engaged in an expedi- 
tion to the Mohawk River, with near eight hun- 
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wounded or dy ing; much leſs kill perſons in that 
condition,; by way of evading the injunction; 
and they were protniſed a compenſation for pri- 
foners, but informed that they ſhould be called 
to account for ſcalps. Soon after this the gene- 
ral publiſhed a manifefto, calculated to ſpread 
terror among the contumacious, and offering en- 
couragement to thoſe who ſhould affiſt in redeem- 
ing their country from flavery, and in the re- 
eſtabliſhment of legal government. 
After a ſhort ſtay at Crown Point, the foyal 
army proceeded to inveſt Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence; but after great preparations to 
Inveſt thoſe places, the enemy abandoned their 
works, and embarked their baggage, artillery, 
ſtores, &c. on board above two hundred bat- 
teaux, under convoy of five armed gallies, up 
the ſouth river, in their way to Skenefborough. 
In the morning, on difcovery of the flight of the 
enemy, general Frazer purſued the main body by 
| Hand, while Burgoyne conducted the purſuit by 
water; the refult of which was, that the enemy's 
gallics and batteaux were deftroyed near Skeneſ- 
borough water-falls. The Americans now ſet fire 
to, and abandoned their works, - Brigadier Frazer 
coming up with the rear of the enemy, an obſtinate 
conteſt enſued, which proved undeciſive, till the 
Germans under general Reideſel arrived, when 
the victory was decifive in favour of the Britiſh 
forces. - General St. Clair, with the remains of 


”F 46 


his army, took to the woods, in great diftreſs ;| 


and at length arrived at Fort 
Hudſon's river. — 5 

The ſucceſs of the royal army was now conti- 
nued and rapid, and its loſs very inconfiderable ; 


Edward, upon the 


but the difficulties in making its way through || 


the country are not to be deſcribed, and can 
fcarcely be conceived. At length, towards the 
end of July, on the approach of the Britiſh forces, 
the enemy abandoned Fort Edward, and retired 
to Saratoga, 


Arnold was ſent to the reinforcement of the 
northern army, with a train of artillery, which 
he received from Waſhington. On his arrival, 
he drew back the American troops from Saratoga 
to Still Water. This movement was to be nearer 
at hand to check the progreſs of colonel St. Le- 
ger, who was advancing upon the Mohawk river. 

The inhabitants of the open and frontier coun- 
tries had no means of ſecurity but by abandoning 
their habitations, and taking up arms, Thus 
an army was poured forth by the woods, moun- 
tains, and marſhes; and when the regular army 
ſeemed to be rapidly falling into decay, the ſpirit 
of the country produced a much greater and more 
formidable force.. 3 

In the mean time, the army under general 
Burgoyne, in the neighbourhood of Fort Ed- 
ward, contended with the moſt extreme difficul- 
ties and hardſhips in bringing forward batteaux, 
proviſions, and ammunition from Fort George to 
the firſt navigable part of Hudſon's river, a diſtance 
of about eighteen miles. Notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt exertions for fifteen ſucceſſive days, there 
were not mere than proviſions ſufficient for four 
days, nor above ten batteaux in the Hudſon's 
river. ks * 
In theſe embarraſſing eiseumſtances, the gene- 
ral received intelligence, that colonel St. Leger 


had arrived before, and was conducting his opera- 
tons againſt Fort Stanwix; and | therefore he 


„ . ——————— 


conceived, that a rapid movement forward at 
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by their colonel to charge with their ſwords. Hows 


this critical period, would be of the utmoſt jms 
portahgs,-i 97, ee ot Doin gays. 2 
The enemy received large ſupplies of live cattle 
from New England, which they depofited at Ben- 
nington; from whence they were conveyed ag 
occafion required, to the rebel army; and this 
place was likewiſe a ſtore for conſiderable quan- 
tities of corn and other neeeſſariees. 
The general projected a plan for furprizing 
Bennington, and enttuſted the execution of it: tg 
the German Heutenant-colonel -Baum. Colonel 
Breyman was diſpatched from Batten Kill to re- 
inforce Baum; but general Starke, who com- 
manded the militia at Bennington, determined 
not to wait for the junction of the two armies, 
and advanced to attack Baum. His ſmall works 
being carried on every ſide, moſt of the Indians, 
with many of the provincial, Canadians, and Britiſh 
markſmen, eſcaped in the woods. The German 
dragoons ſtill kept together, and when their am- 
munition was exhauſted, they were bravely led 


ever they were ſoon overpowered, and the ſuryi- 
vors, among whom was the . wounded colonel, 
Were taken Prifenery;: ol 77 592 9008 a, : 
Without receiving information of this engage- 
ment, Breyman arrived near the ſame ground 
about four in the afternoon, when his detach- 
ment was attacked on all fides. Notwithſtanding 
the ſevere fatigue they had undergone, his troops 
behaved with great vigour and reſolution; but 
they were, at length, obliged to retreat, in which 
they were favoured by the lateneſs of the evening. 
Between five and fix hundred men were killed 
and taken priſoners in theſe two engagements. 
General Burgoyne had long flattered himſelf 
in the expectation of receiving powerful re-in- 
forcements, 1f he ſhould require it, or at leaſt, 
of being joined at Albany by a ſtrong force from 
New-York. With great difficulty a letter in 
eypher was conveyed to him from Sir Henry 
Clinton, informing him 'that he meant to make 
a diverſion on the North river, by attacking Fort 
Montgomery, and ſome other fortreſſes which 
the rebels had erected in the high lands, in order 
to guard the paſſage up that river to Albany. 
Though this aid fell greatly ſhort of what the 
general expected, he hoped it might prove of 
eſſential ſervice, by compelling Gates to divide his 
army; and in his reply to Clinton, he ſaid he was 
determined to hold his preſent poſition, until the 
twelfth of the following month. EE 
Whilſt general Burgoyne was fully engaged 
with Arnold and Gates, his difficulties were great- 
ly increaſed; and his fituation rendered more per- 
plexing and precarious, by an unexpected enter- 
prize of the militia from the upper parts of New 
Hampſhire, and the head of the Connecticut, 
totally to cut off all communication with Canada, 
by recovering the. forts of Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence, and becoming again maſters of 
Lake George. This expedition was under the 
conduct of general Lincoln, and the immediate 
execution was committed to the colonels Brown, 
Johnſton, and Woodbury, with detachments of 
about five hundred men each. They conducted 
their operations with ſuch ſecrecy and addrefs, 
that they effectually ſurprized all the out-poſts 
between the landing - place at the north end of 
Lake George, and the body of the fortreſs of 
Ticonderoga. Mount Defiance, Mount Hope, 


the French lines, and a block-houſe,. with about 
| | TWO 
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two handted, batteaux, an armed ſloop, and ſe- 
veral gun- boats, were taken. Four companies of 
foot, with nearly an equal number of Canadians, 
and many of the officers and crews' of the veſſels, 
were made priſoner s. Mies bas 
In the heat of their ſucceſs, they brought the 
cannon out of an armed veſſel, and after having 
repeatedly ſummoned brigadier Powel to ſurren- 
der, they for four days made reiterated attacks 
upon the works of Ticonderoga and Mount In- 
dependence; but being repeatedly repulſed, they 
abandoned the defign. | 
- General Burgoyne had found it expedient to 
abridge his men of the full allowance of provi- 
ſions, which difagreeable, but neceſſary meaſure 
they ſubmitted to with a chearfulneſs that reflect- 
ed upon them the higheſt honour. No intelli- 
gence being received of the expected co · opera- 
tion, and the time limited for the ſtay of the army 
in its preſent camp being expired within a few 
days, it was judged adviſeable to make a move- 
ment to the left of the enemy, not only to diſ- 
cover whether there were any poſſible means of 
forcing a paſſage, ſhould it be neceſſary to ad- 
vance, or of diſlodging them for the convenience 
of a retreat; but alſo to cover a forage of the 
army; which. was - exceedingly diſtreſſed by the 
preſent ſcarcity; 2 e 
A detaehment of fifteen hundred men, under 
the command of the general, ſupported by thoſe 
excellent officers, majors-general Philips and | 
Reideſel; and brigadicr-general Frazer, was no 
fooner in motion; than the enemy made a moſt 
furious attack upon the Britiſh grenadiers, who 
were poſted to ſupport the left wing of the line. 
The right was til} unengaged; but it was per- 
ceived that the enemy were marching a ſtrong 
body round their flank, in order to cut off their 
retreat. To oppoſe this bold and dangerous at- 
tempt, the light infantry, with part of the twen« 
ty-fourth regiment, were thrown into- a ſecond 
line, in order to cover the retreat of the troops 
into the camp. Whilſt this motion was in pro- 
ceſs, the enemy puſhed a ſtrong reinforcement to 
decide the action on the left, which being totally 
overpowered, the light infantry and part of the 
twenty- fourth regiment endeavoured to ſupport 
the detachment, In this motion, the brave bri⸗ 
gadier-general Frazer was mortally wounded. 
The fituation of the detachment was now ex= 
cecdingly critical; but the danger to which the 
lines were expoſed, was ſtill more ſerious and 
alarming. Philips and Reideſel were ordered to 
cover the retreat, - and thoſe-troops which were 
neareſt or moſt diſengaged, returned with all poſ- 
fible expedition for their defence. Though very 
hard prefled, the troops in general retreated in 
good order. They were under the neceſſity of 
abandoning fix pieces of cannon; the horſes not 
only being deſtroyed, but moſt of the brave artil- 
lery men, who had, as ufual; diſplayed the ut- 
moſt {kill and ability in their profeſſion, being 
either killed or wounded. a, 
The enemy puſhed their ſucceſs with great ea- 
gerneſs ; for the royaliſts had ſcarcely entered the 
camp, when they ſtormed it in different parts with 
aſtoniſhing fury. Arnold led on the attack with 
his uſual impetuoſity; and the action was very 
hot for ſome time, each ſide appearing to vie with 


* 


— 


the other in ardour and perſeverance. In the eri- 


tical moment of glory and danger, juſt as he was 


— 


forcing his way into, or hag already entered the 


1— 


works; Arnold was gtievouſly' wounded. This 
could not fail to damp the ſpirits of his party; 


who after fepeated efforts, were finally repulſed. 


Colonel Breymanz who commanded 'the Gers 
man reſerve being killed, the entrenehments der- 
tended by that corps were carried ſword in hand 
and their baggage, tents, and artillery, fell into 
the hands of the enemy: Thus the enemy gain 
ed a dangerous opening on our right and rear. 
It appeating to be impoſſible for the troops any 
longer to retain their poſition. without expoſing 
themſelves to almoſt inevitable deſtruction, a ge- 
neral removal of the whole army, with the camp 
and artillery, to the heights above the hoſpital; 
was reſolved on and eſtabliſhed, This great and 
arduous undertaking was ' accompliſhed in the 
night; amidſt cireumſtances of ſuch extraordinary” 
peril, as were ſufficient to diſcompoſe the firmeſt 
minds, without loſs or even diſorder. ' 197 
The Britiſh general difcovered, that the enemy 
had puſhed forward a ſtrong body to turn his 
right, which, if effected, he would be completely 


| incloſed on every ſide; and an immediate retreat 


to Saratoga, appeared to be the only means af pre- 
venting this fatal conſequence. The army ac- 
cordingly began to move at nine o'clock at night; 
and though the movement was within muſket- 
ſhot of the enemy, it was effected without loſs. 
In this unhappy extremity, the hoſpital was of 
neceſſity abandoned. But, to the credit of ge- 
neral Gates be it mentioned, he treated thoſe 


whom the fortune of war had thrown into his 
power, with an attention and humanity that do 


the higheſt honour to his character. Beſides the 


aid-du-camp'to general Burgoyne, was mortally 


wounded; after which he was taken priſoner's 
major Williams, of the artillery, and major Ack- 


land, of the grenadiers, were alſo taken, the 
latter being wounded. The enemy loſt no officet 
of note; | 3 HEE gels ey 
On the: tenth, the army paſſed the fotds of 


body of the enemy alteady arrived, and throwing 
up intrenchments on the heights before them; 
but on the approach of our forces, they retired 
over a ford of Hudſon's river, and there joined a 
ſtronger force, which was ſtationed to oppoſe the 
progreſs of the army: No hope now remained 
but that of effecting à retreat, at leaſt as far as 


Fort George; on the way to Canada; 151 
The batteaux that had attended the motions of 
the army up Hudſon's river were unloaded, and 
the proviſions and neceſſaries conveyed up the 
hill to the camp. A night march to Fort Ed- 
ward was how undeftaken, the troops carrying 
their proviſions on their backs; and it was pro- 
poſed to force the fords at, or near, Fort Edward. 
Whilſt preparations were making for catrying 
this forlorn and deſperate reſolve into execution, 
intelligence was received, that the enemy had 
provided againſt every poſſibility of eſcape. 
Worn down' by a ſeries of hard toil; inceffant 


effort, and ſtubborn action; abandoned in their ut- 


moſt diſtreſs by the Indians; weakened by deſer- 
tion, and diſappointed by the timidity and inef- 
ficacy of the Canadians and Provincials, and the 
regular troops reduced to about three thouſand 
five hundred effective fighting men, of whom not 
quite two thouſand were Britiſn; added to theſe 
eircumſtances, their provifions were nearly ex- 


kaufted, and they were hemmed in by an army, 
whoſe 
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two cers already mentioned, Sir James Clarke; 


Fiſh-kill Creek, where they diſcovered a ſtrong 
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whoſe poſition extended 
circle round them. | 4461 a | 
Obliged to lie conſtantly on their arms, whilſt | 
an inceſſant cannonade pervaded the whole camp, 
and rifle and grape ſhot fell almoſt inceſſantly 
upon the lines, the Britiſh troops maintained their 
conſtancy, temper, and fortitude, in a wonderful 
and almoſt unparalleled manner. But being re- 
duced to the utmoſt extremity of danger, and 
perceiving that the power of the enemy was con- 


1 


three Parts in four of a 


teenth of October, an exact ſurvey was taken of 
the whole ſtock in hand, which it appeared would 
afford only three days ſubſiſtence for the army. Here- 
upon the general invited, befides the generals and 
field-officers, all the captains commanding corps 
or detachments, to aſſiſt at a council. | 
ſult of their deliberations was an unanimous de- 
termination to open a treaty, and enter into a 
convention with general Gates. The terms pro- 
poſed were not unfavourable to the army, conſi- 
dering their ruined and irretrievable circumſtances, 
and they were accepted without difficulty. The 
principal articles, excluſive of thoſe which related 
to the proviſion and aceommodation of the army 
in its way to Bofton, and during its ſtay there, were, 
that the army ſhould march out of the camp with 
the honours of war, taking with them the eamp 
artillery, to an appointed place, where they were 
to depofit their arms-; that they ſhould be allowed 
condition of their not ſerving in America during 
the preſent war; that all perſons appertaining ' 


a free embarkation from Boſton to Europe, upon 


to, or following the camp, ſhould be compre- | 


hended in the eapitulation ; and that the Ca- 
nadians ſhould. be returned to their own. coun- 
try, and. be liable to the conditions of the treaty. 
So far from betraying any ſigns of arrogance, 
or being carried away by this extraordinary ter- 
rent of ſucceſs, he fulfilled all the conditions of 
the treaty, as far as he was concerned, with the 
utmoſt punctuality and honour ; and he paid ſo 
generous an attention to the character and feelings 
of thoſe brave troops, who had experienced ſo 
melancholy a reverſe of fortune, as to keep his 
army cloſe within their lines, not permitting a 
ſingle American ſoldier to be witneſs to the de- 
grading circumſtance of our troops piling their 
arms. Among the acquiſitions of the Americans, 
was. one of the fineſt trains: of braſs artillery ever 
ſent from England, conſiſting of thirty-five pieces 
of different ſizes. | . 
During theſe unfortunate tranſactions, lieute- 
nant-general Sir Henry Clinton conducted his 
expedition up the North river with great ſucceſs. 


For this ſervice he embarked about three thou- 


ſand men, and. he was. accompanied by a ſuitable 
naval force, under the command of commodore 
Hotham. Their firſt object was the reduction of 
the forts Montgomery and Clinton, ſituated on 
either ſide of a creek deſcending from. the moun- 
tains to North river. 05 

The attack upon theſe forts was: began nearly 
at the ſame time both by the army and navy, and 
they were, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, carried 
by affault;. after which the rebels burnt two new 
trigates, and ſome other veſſels, containing, ar- 
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© © We have reaſon to believe, that this charge related more 
E ſome of thoſe priſoners who had heen taken in 
| „and entered-as- ſoldiers into our ſervice. Several 
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| of value, than on any former occaſion... . 
tinually increaſing, in the evening of the thir-]| 


The re- 


tillery and ſtotes; and colonel, Tryon, at the head 
of a detachment, ſet fire to the thriying ſettlement 
of Conſtitution Village, which was entirely con- 
ſumed, together with barracks for fifteen hundred 
men, and a conſiderable quantity of ſtores; A 
large boom and chain, eſtimated to have coſt ſe. 
venty thouſand. pounds, was in; part deſtroyed, 
and in part carried away. Upon the whole; the 
American loſs was ſuppoſed to be greater in point 

Our loſs, was not great as to number; hos 
among the flain were lieutenant-colonel Camp. 
bell; who commanded the attack on Fort Mont 
gomery, major Sill, major Grant, of the -New- 
Vork volunteers, and count Grabouſki, a Po- 
liſh nobleman, and aid - du- camp to general Clin- 
tons +2 1 £56 44 1 . % ter 6 11 353 
The expedition did not end with this ſucceſs. 
Sir James Wallace, with a flying ſquadron of 
light frigates, and general Vaughan, with a ſtrong 
detachment of troops, continued their excurſion 
up the river, carrying defolation wherever they 
came. They entirely deſtroyed the village or town 
of Eſopus; and the extraordinary devaſtation 
which attended this expedition, was productive 
of a pathetic, but ſevere, letter from general 
Gates, then in the height of victory, to general 
Vaughan. 17 Aan 

On the approach of general Gates, 'the troops 

and veſſels retired to New-York, having diſ- 
mantled the forts, and fer a time, at leaſt, having 
left the river defenceleſs. Such was the iſſue of 
the northern campaign, which ſerved, in con- 
junction with other operations, to demonſtrate the 
difficulties attending the ſubjugation of a nume- 
rous people, at a great diftance, in an extenſive 
country, marked with ſtrong lines, and abounding 
in ſtrong natural defeneees. 

The parliament met on the twentieth of No- 
vember, when, after adverting to the ſtate of the 
war with America, it was ſaid in the ſpeech, that 
though repeated aſſurances had been given of the 
pacifie diſpoſition of foreign powers, yet as the 
armaments in the ports of France and Spain were 
continued, a conſiderable augmentation of our 
naval force became neceſſary, for ſecuring the 
peace of Europe, and for defending the honour 
and dignity of the crown. 5 


Soon after the meeting of parliament, the at- 
torney-general brought in a bill for continuing, 
for a limited time, the powers of the act paſſed in 
the preceding ſeſſion, for the ſuſpenſion in cer- 
tain caſes T the Habeas Corpus law. This 
vill paſſed both - houſes, and. received the royal 
en, ann | | 5 Bf" "My bi 
About this period complaints were circulated, 
that the American priſoners. in England were 
treated with a degree of rigour that amounted to 
very little ſhort of cruelty. After an unſucceſsful 
attempt to eſtabliſh a cartel with the Britiſh miniſ- 
try, the American deputies. in France tranſmitted 
tothe firſt lord of the treaſury, a memorial couched 
in ſtrong and ſevere terms of complaint and ex- 
poſtulation, with reſpect to the treatment of the 
American priſeners, many of whom were ſaid te 
be in a ſtate of bondage, on the coaſts of Africa 
and the Eaſt Indies . The proviſion allowed by 


© 


1 3 * — 
| * — 


— 3 


a 


liable to death by our military laws; poſſibly might bur 
preſerved their. forfeit lives, on condition off being ſen: 
to garriſon] ſome of our forts on the coaſt of Africa, or of 


of. theſe being taken in the- act. of deſertion, and being 


: 


entering for life into the ſexvice of the Eaſt India compan) - 
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vernment to the priſoners who were in England 
was ſufficient, if honeſtly adminiſtered, to have 
ſuſtained human nature: but the want of clothes; 
firing, and bedding, with the various other articles, 
which cuſtom and nature render conducive to health 
and comfort, became particularly inſupportable 
in the extremity of winter. This matter was hu- 
manely taken up by tbe earl of Abingdon in the 
houſe of peers, who moved for accounts of the 
treatment of the priſoners to be laid before the 
houſe, Soon after this, a liberal ſubſcription was 
carried on in London, and other parts, with the 
enlarged ſpirit which diſtinguiſhes this nation. 
This ſubſcription, co-operating with a ſtricter at- 
tention on the part of government, provided a 
ſufficient remedy for the evil. 
Whether their own motion, or in conſequence 
of application, the towns of Mancheſter and Li- 
yerpool ſent offers to government to raiſe each a 


regiment, of a thouſand men. After this exam- | 


ple, public meetings of towns, counties, and 
great corporate bodies, were encouraged, at which 
reſolutions were entered into for the levying of 


1 


men for the ſeryice. . 


Ihe government intereſt in the city was ſtre- 
nuouſly exerted, for the purpoſe of procuring five 


thouſand men to be raiſed to ſerve three years, 


or during the continuance of the war, at the ex- 
pence of the city, who it was alſo propoſed ſhould 
provide for their maintenance. This meaſure was 
defeated; but a ſubſcription of twenty thouſand 
vas opened at the London Tavern, for raiſing men 
for his majeſty's ſervice, in ſuch manner as his 
majeſty. in his wiſdom ſhould think fit; and up- 
wards of twenty thouſand-pounds were ſubſcribed 
in a very ſhort time. e . 


A fimilar attempt was made at Briſtol. - The || which, remittances. were made in goods, while the 


defign failed with regard to the corporation: but 


a number of names to large ſums of money, ap- 
peared in a private ſubſcription, which rivalled 
in amount that at London. But, from whateve 
cauſe, it does not appear that either of theſe ſub- 
ſcriptions was productive of any great effect. Sub- 
ſcriptions were alſo opened in ſeveral other parts 
of the kingdom, for raiſing men for 
of gonenmment. eff i & 21 hefor ub $14, 
It was deemed proper to give. encouragement 
to the raiſing of new regiments in Scotland, where 
the meaſure was adopted with great avidity. The 
cities of Edinburgh and Glaſgow raiſed” each a 
regiment of a thouſand men; and like Man- 
cheſter and Liverpool, they were indulged with 
the nomination of officers. Several independent 
companies were raiſed in Wales, amounting, in 
number, to ſomething more than a regiment; 
but the battalions, excepting thoſe of Mancheſter 
and Liverpool, were formed in Scotland. 
418. gue bt: Purſuant to their adjournment, the 
ae parliament met on the twenty- ſecond 
of January; ſoon after which the ſecretary at war 
moved, that the ſum of two hundred and eighty- 


ſix thouſand ſix hundred and thirty-two pounds, 


fourteen ſhillings and fix-pence, ſnhould be grant- 
ed for cloathing the new forces for the current 
year. This motion was carried in the committee 


of ſupply upon a diviſion, by a majority of two 


hundred and twenty-three to one hundred and 
thirty. The having a diviſion upon a queſtion 
of ſupply, and its being oppoſed by ſo conſider- 


able a majority, were two unuſual circumſtances | 


by. which this motion was attendec. 


On the fourth of February, the. earl of Abing- 


the ſervice 


* 


— 


don made the two following motions in the houſe 
of peers:: * Reſolved, that it be the opinion of 
this houſe, that the obtaining of money by 
*©, ſubſcription, and under the direction of à cot 
© mittee of ſubſcribers, to be applied in raifing 


of men for his majeſty's ſervice; in ſuch man- 


{© ner as his majeſty ſhall think fit, is not only 
„ unconſtitutional and illegal, but a direct in- 


© fringement of the rights; and an abſolute breach 


of the privileges of parliament':”—and, „ Re- 
that the giving or granting of money, as pri- 
vate aids, or benevolences, without the ſanc- 
tion of parliament; for the purpoſe of raifing 
* armies for his majeſty's ſervice, is againſt the 
“ ſpirit of the conſtitution; and the letter of the 
% law.“ The queſtion on theſe reſolutions being 


cc 


put, they were negatived on a diviſion, by a mas 


jority of ninety to thirty. | 
In a committee on the ſtate of the nation, the 
duke of Richmond brought ſeveral eminent mers 
chants to be examined at: the bar, whoſe evidence 
went to prove the great loſſes which our com= 
merce had ſuſtained by the war. On the eleventh 
of February, the committee was reſumed; when 
the duke recapitulated the evidence he had brought 
before them, preparatory to a ſet of motions; 
which he ſaid were only reſolutions of plain mats 


| ters of fact, ariſing from the evidence adduced; 


which would be the grounds for the further deli- 
beration of their lordſhips. * 

: His grace then ſtated his reſolutions, which 
were to the following effect: that in the courſe 
of trade, a very confiderable balance was always 
due from the merchants of North America to 
thoſe of Great Britain, towards the diſcharge of 


trade between this country and the colonies re- 


| mained open; that fince the paſſing of the ſeveral 


acts for prohibiting the fiſheries of the colonies of 
North America, and for making prize of their 
ſhips, &c. the number of veſſels belonging to 


| Great Britain and Ireland, taken by ſhips of war 
and privateers belonging to the. faid colonies, 
amount to ſeven hundred and thirty-three ; that 
| of this number it appears that forty-ſeven have 
been releaſed, and a hundred and twenty-ſeven 


retaken ; but that the loſs on the latter for ſalvage, 
intereſt on the value of the cargo, and loſs of 
market, muſt have been very conſiderable; that 
the loſs of the remaining five hundred and fifty- 
nine veſſels, which have been carried into port, 
appears to amount to two millions fix hundred 
thouſand pounds; that of two hundred ſhips an- 
nually employed in the African trade, before the 
commencement of the civil war, whoſe value; 
upon an average, was about nine thouſand pounds 
each, there are not now forty ſhips employed in 
that trade, by which diminution a loſs was ſuſtain- 
ed of one million four hundred and forty thou- 
ſand pounds annually ; that the price of inſurance 
to the Weſt Indies and North America, is in- 
creaſed from two, and two and a half, to five 
per cent. But the price of ſeamens wages is 
raiſed from one pound ten ſhillings to three pounds 
five ſhillings per month; that the price of pot- 
aſh is increaſed from eight (ſhillings to three 
pounds ten ſhillings per hundred weight; that the 
price of ſpermaceti oil has increaſed from thirty- 
five pounds to ſeventy pounds per ton; that the 


price of tar is raiſed from ſeven and eight ſhil- 


lings to thirty ſhillings per barrel; that the price 
1 | 1 5 of 


e ſolved, that it be the opinion of this houſe; 
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of ſugars, and all commodities from the Weſt- 
Indies, and divers ſorts of naval ftores from North 
America, is greatly enhanced; that it appears to 
this committee, that the preſent diminution of 
the African trade, the interruption of the Ame- 
rican trade to the Weſt-Indies, and the captures 
made of the Weſt-India fhips, have greatly dif- 
treſſed the Britiſh colonies in the Weſt-Indies ; 
that the numbers of American privateers, of which 
authentic accounts have been received, amount 
to one hundred and ſeventy- three, carrying two 
thouſand five hundred and fifty-fix guns, and at 
leaſt thirteen thouſand eight hundred and forty 
ſeamen, reckoning eighty in each ſhip ; and that 
of the above privateers, thirty-four have been 
taken, which carried three thouſand two hundred 
and ſeventeen men, which is more than ninety- | 
four men to each veſſel. 

A long and animated debate enfued, in which 
the reſolutions were principally combated by the 


| 


noble lord at the head of the admiralty. Some || 


difficulty aroſe as to the mode of diſpoſing of the 
buſineſs ; for the nature of the facts ſtated in the 
reſolutions ſcarcely admitted of a direct negative, 
and the putting of the previous queſtion is not 
euſtomarily practiſed in committees. To ſolve 
this difficulty, a motion was made, that the chair- 
man ſhould quit the chair, and it was carried by 
a majority of eighty to thirty-two lords. The 
houſe being reſumed, the duke of Richmond 


moved his ſtring of reſolutions, and the previous 
queſtion was put upon each ſeparately, and car- 


ried. 
On the morning that the miniſter was to lay 
open his conciliatory plan with America, a peti- 
tion was preſented from the county of Norfolk, 
which, after a melancholy repreſentation of pub- 
lic affairs, prays that the houſe of commons would 
enquire ſeriouſly into the cauſe of our calamitous 
fituation ; and obſerves, that . without wiſe coun- 
4 cils at home, we cannot have empire or repu- 
c tation abroad.” ft x13 
Lord North, then introduced his conciliatory 
propoſitions, with a recital of his creed in all Ame- 
rican affairs, one chief article of which was, that 
peace had at all times been his governing prin- 
ciple. A recital of what paſſed on this occafion, | 
would exceed the limits of this work; but the 
conciliatory bills at length paſſed the houſe of 


commons, but not without many fevere remarks || 


from the members, one of whom ſaid, that he 
& ſhould feel for the humiliating bluſh of his ſo- 
« vereign, when he gave his affent to the pro- 
& poſed bills.” | . 

now propoſed by the miniſter, and agreed to. 
Mr. Gilbert moved for a tax of one fourth, on 
ſalaries, annuities, penfions, fees, and perquiſites 
of office under the crown : the motion was carried 
on a diviſion, but on receiving the report of the 
committee, it was rejected by a ſmal} majority. 
One of the next remarkable proceedings in the 
houſe of commons, was a motion from Mr. J. 


Luttrell, for an inſtruction enabling the Ameri- | 


can commiſſioners to promiſe the removal of any 
miniſter or miniſters, who they ſhould diſcover to 
be ſo obnoxious to the colonies, as thereby to 
prevent the reſtoration of tranquillity ; but this 
motion was rejected on a divifion, © . 

In the interim, the houſe of lords were as ba- 
fily engaged as the commons. A letter from ge- 
neral Gates to the carl of Thanet, written ſoon | 


: , 


| © began, and had continued this moſt unjuſt, im- 


„ham, joined to the wiſdom, virtue, and juſtice 


* never bowed their heads to Baal, might yer 


determined to part with only with their lives. He 


—＋ 
'T 


but this was rejected; and a motion of the fame 
noble duke, relative to the ſtate of the forces in 
America, was ſet aſide, as was an enquiry into 


in America, as ſet forth by the ſame noble duke. 


| | | thereon ; but they were all rejected. 
A new houſe-tax, and another on wines, were 


ſpect to America, and to realize all thoſe pre- 


or ENGLAND. 


after the convention at Saratoga, was prodiicer 
which had been forwarded through he medium: 
of general Burgoy ne. In this letter the conquer- 
ing general declares, that,“ born and educated 
« in England, he cannot help feeling for the 
% misfortunes e gi upon his native country 
ce by the wickednets of that adminiſtration, who 


«© pohtic, cruel, and unnatural war.” He then 
ſtates, that the diſmemberment of the empire, 
ce the loſs of commerce, of power and conſe. 
quence amongſt the nations, with the ryin of 
public credit, are but the beginning of thoſe 
evils which muſt inevitably be followed by a 
thouſand more, unleſs timely prevented by ſome 
lenient hand, ſome great ſtate phyfician, with 
the firmneſs, integrity, and abilities of a Chat- 


ce 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


— 


* of a Camden. Such a man, aided and ſup. | 
«© ported by perſons as independent in their for- 
c tunes, as unſullied in their honour, and who 


h fave the finking ſtate.” Among other things, 
the writer contends, that the great object could 
only be obtained by a confirmation of that inde- 
pendence which the people of that continent were 


proceeded to ſay, The united Rates of Ame- 
&« rica are willing to be the friends, but never 
ce will ſubmit to be the ſlaves of the parent coun- 
try. They are by conſanguinity, by com- 
merce, by language, and by the affection which 
naturally ſprings from thefe, more attached to 
England than any country under the ſun, 
Therefore ſpurn not the bleſſing which yet re- 
mains. Inſtantly withdraw your fleets and ar- 
mies; cultivate the friendſhip and commerce 
of America. Thus, and thus only can Eng- 
© land be great and happy, &c.” | 

The noble earl who had received the letter, be- 
ing too much indiſpoſed with a eold to read it, 
[it was, after ſome debate, read by the marquis 
of Rockingham ; and then the duke of Richmond 
moved, that the letter ſhould he on the table; 


the ſtate and amount of the expence of the war 
The American conciliatory bills were now paſſ- 
ed by the lords, and an enquiry into the conduct 
of the tranſport fervice was propoſed by the carl 
of Effingham, who propoſed ſeveral reſolutions 


At length, the fatal period arrived, when 
France was entirely to throw off the maſk with re- 


4 dictions, which had been fo long held out, and 
© ſo frequently repeated by the minority, and 
© which had, till lately, afforded a conſtant to- 
pic of ridicule to miniſters and majorities. It 
% had been repeatedly ſaid, that the houſe of 
© Bourbon would not ſupport the Americans, on 
© the double account, that it would be teach- 
© ing an evil leffon againſt themſelves, and might 
be too ſoon practiſed to their own colonies, and 
that the eſtabliſhment of an independent ſtate, 
<* and riſing empire in the new world, would be 
* dangerous to their future intereſts both in Eu- 
“rope and America.“ | 
On the day previous to the laying of the de- 
claration from France before both houſes, the 
miniſter 
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miniſter gave notice to the eommons, that on 
the following day he ſhould: have occaſion to pre- 
ſent a meſſage from the throne to that houſe. 
Mr. Grenville ſaid, that he believed the ſubject 
of the meſſage was already anticipated by the 
houſe ; but that gentlemen might be fully in- 
formed reſpecting a matter of ſo much import- 
ance, he moved for an addreſs, * to lay before 
« the: houſe, copies of all communications from 
ce his majeſty's ambaſſador at the court of France, 
“ or the French ambaſlador at this court, touch- 
ce ing any treaty of alliance, confederacy, or 
«© commerce, entered into between that court 
te and the revolted colonies of North America:“ 
but, after ſome debates, the miniſter carried his 
point. 144441 94 | | "30 
On the following day, the royal meſſage, ac- 
companied by the French declaration, was pre- 
ſented to the commons, The former ſtated, that 
in conſequence of that declaration, his majeſty 
had ſent orders to his ambaſſador to withdraw 
from the court of France, and concluded by ſay- 
ing, that “his majeſty, relying with the firmeſt 
« confidence, on the zealous and affectionate ſup- 
* port of his faithful people, is determined to 
ce be prepared to exert, if it ſhall become neceſ- 
e fary, all the force and reſources of his king- 
& doms; which he truſts will be found adequate 
66 to repel every inſult and attack, and to main- 
« tain and upbold the power and reputation of 
ce this country.“ n rg 
The French declaration ſeems to ſtate the ac- 
tual independence of the Americans, as it was de- 
clared by them on the fourth of July 1776, as 
a juſtification for conſolidating, by a formal con- 
vention, the connexion begun to be eſtabliſhed 
between the two nations, and the ſigning a treaty 
of friendſhip and commerce. It is ſaid, that the 
knowledge of this tranſaction was communicated, 
under an inſulting parade of cultivating the good 
underſtanding between France and Great-Britain ; 
and accompanied with a declaration, that “ the 
contracting parties have paid great attention, 
<* not to ſtipulate any excluſive advantages in fa- 
&« your of France; and that the United States 
“ have reſerved the liberty of treating with every 
nation whatever, upon the ſame footing of 
* equality and reciprocity.” It is taken for grant- 
ed, that his Britannic majeſty will give equal 
proofs of a peaceable diſpoſition, by not inter- 
rupting the commerce between France and Ame- 
rica; but it concludes with an intimation, that 
the French king had taken meaſures for main- 
wining the dignity of his flag, in caſe of neceſ- 
Ys; nee zs "> p12 ESC : 
An addreſs to the throne was moved for by the 
miniſter, to which Mr. Baker moved an amend- 
ment, praying a removal of thoſe miniſters who 
had been the authors of our calamities. Great 
debates enſued, but the queſtion was determined 
in favour of the original addreſs, by a large 
majority; and a fimilar fate attended an addreſs 
propoſed by lord Weymouth in the houſe of 
peers, BS TLONS Ms VID} PRIOR Mio he Phe 


On the eighth of Aptil, a meſſage was receiv- | 


ed from the throne, „to enable his majeſty to 
„make ſuitable. proviſion for his younger chil- 
* dren, out of the hereditary. revenues of the 
* crown, which could not be done without an 
** act of parliament for that purpoſe. The pro- 
poſal went to the ſettling an annuity of ſixty 


defraying of his funeral honours. The 


te thouſand pounds on the fix younger princes, of 
ce thirty thouſand: pounds on the five princeſſes, 
«© and of twelve thouſand pounds on the prince 
«© and princeſs, ſon and daughter to the duke of 
«. Glouceſter. The annuities only to take effect, 
© jn the firſt inſtance, on the demiſe of his ma- 
e jeſty ; and, in the ſecond, on the death of the 
« duke of Glouceſter, A bill was therefore 
«© immediately brought in on theſe grounds, 
c and a law ſpeedily paſſed for the deſired pur- 


33 


The earl of Chatham dying at his ſeat at Hayes, 


this event was. publicly announced in the houſe 
of commons, by colonel Barre, who moved an 
addreſs to his majeſty, for directions, That 
« the remains of William Pitt, earl of Chatham, 
{© be interred at the public expence.“ This mo- 
tion appeared to be generally well received, when 
a gentleman in office endeavoured to get rid of it, 
by hinting, that a monument to his memory 
would be a more eligible, as well as a more laſt- 
ing teſtimony of the public gratitude, than the 
gentle- 
men in oppoſition. joyfully received this propoſal, 
as a happy recollection of what they had over- 
looked; but, inſtead of a ſubſtitution, they tacked 


lit as an amendment to the original motion, 


in the following words: And that a monument 
e be erected in the collegiate church of St. Pe- 
ce ter, Weſtminſter, to the memory of that great 


% and excellent ſtateſman, with an inſcription, 
« expreſſive of the ſentiments of the people on 


“ ſo great and irreparable a loſs; and to aſſure 
ce his majeſty, that this houſe will make good 
ec the expence.“ TEE 

The miniſter entered at this inſtant, after havin 


quitted the houſe as for the night, and declared 


himſelf happy in arriving time enough to give his 
vote for the meaſure. Thus both parties vied in the 
honours which they paid to the deceaſed ear], and 
the amended motion was carried without a diſ- 
ſenting voice. SO 

On the following day the miniſter announced 
the king's ready compliance with the terms of the 
addreſs ;- on which lord John Cavendiſh aroſe, and 
expreſſed his hope, that the public gratitude 
would not ſtop at what had been done; but that 


as lord Chatham, with, every means of improv- 


ing his fortune, had left his family deſtitute of 
all ſuitable proviſion, his deſcendants might be 


tion in thoſe yet unborn, to copy ſuch an exam - 
ple. The miniſter, and the whole houſe, accord- 
ing with this generous idea, Mr. Townſhend mov- 
ed for an addreſs to his majeſly, That he would 
4 be graciouſly pleaſed to make ſuch a laſting 


«© wiſdom and liberality, ſhould think fit, as a 
© mark of the ſenſe the nation entertains of the 
cc ſervices done to the nation by that able ſtateſ- 
«© man; and to aſſure his majeſty, that the houſe 
e would make good the ſame.” A bill now paſſ- 
ed for the granting an annuity of four thouſand 
pounds a year, payable out of the civil liſt reve- 


nue, for ever, on thoſe heirs of the late car], to 


whom' the earldom of Chatham may deſcend ; 
and the houſe of commons granted twenty thou- 
ſand pounds towards diſcharging the debts of the 


deceaſed, ILLUSTRIOUS MONUMENTS, theſe, © 
F PUBLIC 


in Kent, on the morning of the eleventh of May, 


gratified in ſuch. a manner, as to excite emula- 


« proviſion for the family of the late William 
« Pitt, earl of Chatham, as his majeſty, in his 


— —— - . —_ 2 


% 
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Sir George Savile moved for a bill to repeaſ 
certain penalties and diſqualifications to which 
the Engliſh Roman Catholics were liable. The 
motion was feconded by Mr. Dunning, and uni- 
verſally agreed to. The bill paſſed, obtained the 
royal affent, and was, as far as we can judge, 
the eventual cauſe” of thoſe riots in London and 
other parts of the kingdom, of which we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. e 
The ſeſſion of parliament was cloſed by a ſpeech 
from the throne, pretty much in the uſual ſtile; 
and the commons were particularly thanked for 
the proviſion made for the more honourable ſup- 
port of the royal family- t it OI" 2:5 
The hoſtile armies at Philadelphia and Valley 
Forge, paſſed-the ſeverity of winter in great tran- 
quility. The aſſailants, however, contrary to the 
general courſe of war, had the advantage of a 
capital city for their quarters; whilſt the native 


to | SUPERIOR  EXCEL- 


army was under the neceſſity. of enduring the in- 
det a hutted camp in 


clemency of the ſeaſon, un 
the open fielqa. et BK e en 
- In the mean time, the gallant and unfortunate 
army under general Burgoyne, met with great 
and unexpected delays and difficulties in reſpect 
to their return to Europe, and underwent many 


— 


grievous vexations, in that ſtation which had been 
allotted for them in the neigh bourhood of Boſton. 


Some paltry reſolutions which were paſſed, as to 


the ſoldiers not having faithfully delivered up all 
their accoutrements, were of a nature highly diſ- 
graceful to the congreſs, and ſeemed ftrongly to 


indicate that they were ready to graſp at any pre- 


tence, however weak and futile, by which they 


could evade the terms of the convention, without 
incurring the charge of a direct breach of public 


faith. The congreſs reſolved, that the embarka- | 


tion of general Burgoyne and his army ſhould be 
ſuſpended, until a diſtin and explicit ratifica- 
tion of the convention of Saratoga ſhould be pro- 
perly notified by the court of Great Britain to 
congreſs Tr. | e 


Some fucceſsful predatory expeditions into the 


Jerſeys, with the ſurprize of a party of the ene- 


my (who ſuffered a conſiderable loſs of men) by 
lieutenant-general Abercrombie, - were the only 
military operations which diſtinguiſhed the re- 
maining adminiſtration of general Sir William 
Howe, in the command of the army. The loſs 
of the Americans in the expeditions, and in 
ſome others, which were undertaken from Rhode 
Hand towards the end of May, was exceedingly. 
great, both with reſpe& to public and private 
property. 8 e n, 
Soon after the receipt of the rough draught of 


the conciliatory bills, as they appeared on the 


firſt reading in the houſe of commons, the con- 
greſs reſolved, that the united ſtates could not 
hold any conference or treaty. with the commiſ- 


— 


- * It would far exceed our limits, to recite what paſſed in 
the houſe of lords this ſeſſion: but it may be proper to ſay, 
that the earl of Effingham having made 8 motions 22 8 
ing to an enquiry into the ſtate of the navy, great debates 
enſued ; and the duke of Richmond moving an addreſs on 
various matters of fact, which had been eſtabliſhed in the 
courſe of the enquiry, the debate was broken off by the ſud- 
den illneſs of the earl of Chatham, who was ſeized with 
that fainting fit, which was the unhappy prelude to his 
death. The, diſpoſition of honouring Damals or me- 


— 


mory of the late earl of Chatham, did not ſeem ſo general in | 


[at Philadelphia, to fucceed Sir 


or ENGLAND. 


fioners,' on the part of Great Britain, unleſs they 
ſhould; as a preliminary thereto, either withdraw 
their fleets and armies, or in poſitive and expreſs 


1 


terms, acknowledge the independence of the ſaid 
Raves; egen anna d 1 8 

In a few days after, Mr. Dean arrived from 
Paris, at Vork Town, where the congreſs had 
fat fince the loſs of Philadelphia, bringing with 
him for ratification, copies of the two treaties of 
alliance and commerce, between France and the 


| 


united ſtates. The laſt of theſe was firſt executed, 


being ſigned on the thirteenth of January, and 
the treaty of alliance was dated the ſixth of Fe. 
bruaryß. 25 Pon 287 Deg ©» 
On the eighth of May, general Smith arrived 
William Howe 


: 
: 


in the command of the army. UP . 
In the beginning of June, the earl of Carliſle, 
Mr. Eden, and governor. Johnſtone, the three 
commiſſioners from England (with whom was 
joined in the eommiſſion Sir Henry Clinton, the 
commander in chief) arrived in the Delaware. 
But the congreſs perſiſted in their reſolution, not 
to enter ipto any treaty of peace and commerce, 
until the Britiſh fleets and armies ſhould be with- 
drawn, and the independence of America fully 
acknowledge r. 


= — 


On che eighteenth of June, the Britiſh army 
paſſed the Delaware, without interruption or dan- 
ger, under the excellent diſpoſition made for 
that purpoſe by the admiral, lord Howe. 
Waſhington having penetrated into the defign 
of abandoning Philadelphia, ſent general Max- 
well with his. brigade to reinforce the Jerſey mi- 
htia, in order to throw every poſſible obſtruction. 
in the way of the Britiſh army, ſo that by im- 
peding their progreſs, he might himſelf be able 
to bring up his forces in time to profit by thoſe 
opportunities which it was ſuppoſed ſo long, diffi- 
cult, and laborious a march would have afforded, 
of attgeking them with great advantage. But on 
account of the great ſuperiority of the Britiſh 
force, this detached corps and militia effected 
nothing of greater conſequence than the deſtruc- 
tion of ſome bridges. . 
The Britiſh army advanced to Allen Town, 
and from thence purſued the right hand courſe 
towards Sandy Hook. When Waſhington, who 
had ereſſed the Delaware at Coryel's Ferry, a 
conſiderable way above Philadelphia, diſcovering 
that Clinton had departed from his expected line 
of direction, and was marching towards the ſea- 
coaſt, he ſent ſeveral detachments of choſen 
troops, under the marquis de Fayette, to harraſs 
the army in its march, himſelf following at a 
proper diſtance with the main body of troops. 
Sir Henry Clinton, on the march to a place 
called Freehold, judging from the number of the 
enemy's light troops which hovered on his rear, 
that their main body was at no great diſtance, 
judiciouſly determined to free that part of the 


een pt 


— 


— 


r 
* s y 


the houſe of lords as in that of the commons. The earl of 
Shelburne. moved, that the houſe ſhould attend the funeral 
of the late earl; but. it was directly oppoſed, and the num» 
bers being found equal/on a diviſion, the proxies were call- 
ed for, when the motion was loſt by a majority of one, the 
numbers being twenty to nineteen. 2 

+ Though. the treaties between France and America 
were not at this time concluded, it may be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed, that the councils of that eourt had ſome conſiderable 
operation upon che congreſs, in this extraordinary tranſ- 


a ion. 
| army 


Tur HIS TOR 


ar my from the ineumbrance and impediment of 
the baggage, which he accordingly placed under 
the cond uct of general Knyphauſen, who led the 
firſt column of the army, and who at break of 
gay, moved towards Middle Town. The ſecond 
diviſion, under the commander in chief, conti- 


nued ſome hours on their ground near Freehold, 


both to cover the line of march, and to afford 
time for the chain of carriages to get clear on 
the wu e een eee en ee e 
Having began to march about eight o'clock, 


ſome parties of the enemy, which appeared in 
the woods, were engaged and diſperſed by the 


light infantry. Two brigades of the enemy's 


light troops made an attempt upon the baggage, 


but they were repulſet. 


Though general Clinton was informed that 


Waſhington was upon his march, at the head of 
an army eſtimated at twenty thouſand, he had no 
great apprehenſion from that commander. The 
qucen's light dragoons attacked and routed the 
enemy's cavalry, under the marquis de la Fayette, 
and drove them back in confuſion on their own 


infantry. The general then made diſpoſitions for 


attacking the enemy in the plain, at the foot of 


the heights above Freehold; but before he could | 


advance, they fell back, and took a ſtrong poſi- 


tion on the heights above Monmouth Court- 


houſe. a | 


The fituation of the Britiſh army rendered the | 


moſt vigorous exertions neceſſary. The grena- 


diers, with their left to the village of Freehold, 
and the guards on their right, began the aſſault 
with ſuch fury, that the enemy ſoon gave way, 


and took a ſecond poſt, from whence they were 
alſohou fed. 5 


General Chntbu had now! fully obtained his 
object; the generals Knyphauſen and Grant, with 


the firſt diviſion and baggage, having arrived at 


Nut Swamp, near Middletown, he had no in- 


ducement for continuing in his preſent ſituation. 
The exceſſive heat of the weather rendered march- 


ing in the day intolerably fatiguing, and moon- 
light added much to the eligibility of a move- | 
ment by night. Having repoſed till ten o'clock, : 


the army marched forward to join their fellows. 


On the laſt day of June, the Britiſh army ar- 


rived at the highlands of Naveſink, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sandy Hook; and at the latter place 
they embarked in the fleet under lord Howe, and 
were conveyed to New- Vox. 


Sandy Hook, lord Howe received intelligence 
by his eruitzers, that the French fleet under D'Eſtaing 
had been ſeen on the coaſt of Virginia, on the 
very day the army paſſed the bridge at Sandy 
Hook, . 8 Ly gf 

D'Eſtaing's fleet continued at anchor before 
Sandy Hook for eleven days, taking in water and 
proviſions; and on the twenty- ſecond of July they 
appeared under way, and directed their courſe 
towards Rhode Ifland. When the determination 
of the enemy to enter the harbour of Rhode 


Iſland became apparent, our commanders found 
themſelves under the grieyous neceſſity of burn- 


ing the Orpheus, Lark, Juno, and Cerberus fri- 
gates; as they were, ſoon after, of ſinking the Flora 
aach alen: cnc re l 

Upon receiving intelligence of the danger of 


Rhode Iſland, lord Howe failed for the protec- 


tion of that place; and general Sir Robert Pigot, 
made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the ſame pur- 
e 5 57 | 


of ENGLAND. 663 


gaging they were ſepatated by a ſtorm, in which 
they both ſufferet very conſiderable damage. Soon 
after the tempeſt had ſubſided, an action took 
place; in which the Engliſh gained a ſignal ad- 
vantage, and compelled the French admiral to fly 
for ſhelter to thoſe new allies whom he came to 
protect. | x h | 
S The material domeſtic occurrences of this year 
are but few; On the ſecond of January; as the 
king was getting out of his chair near the back 
ſtairs at St. James's, a woman ſuddenly ruſhed; 


him. The king aſked her what ſhe wanted; | She 


taken into cuſtody, ſhe was committed to Tothill- 
fields Bridewell ; but it afterwards GAG 
that ſhe was a lunatic, ſhe was taken proper care 
N 4 | ho 


A motion was made in the court of commons 


council of London, for opening a ſubſcription for 


paying bounties to perſons enliſting in the land 
or ſea-ſervice for three years; but it pafled in the 
negative, by a majority of three to one. A mo- 
tion was then made, and the queſtion put; “ that 
« it is the opinion of this court, that to give 
% any countenance to, or be in any manner in- 
« ſtrumental in the continuance of the preſent. 
* fuinous and deſtructive war, whilſt offers of 
„ juſt and honourable terms are withheld from 
America, will reflect diſnonour on the humanity, 
« and in no wiſe advantage the commercial in- 
tereſts of this great City ;* which was reſolved 
in the affirmative." A eln 

In the afternoon of the ninth of June, the re- 
mains of the earl of Chatham were depoſited in 
roman en er The funeral was very ſplen- 
did; and on a filver plate on the coffin was the 
following inſcription: — The moſt noble and 
« -puiſfant” William Pitt, earl of Chatham, viſ- 


of Somerſet; Born the fifteenth of November 


© of May 1778. 12 1 27th 

Loet us now proceed to American affairs. 
Finding Rhode Iſland entirely freed from dan- 
ger, lord Howe proceeded to New- Vork, where, 
in conſequence of having obtained a previous 
leave of abſence, he refigned the command of the 


| fleet into the hands of admiral Gambier, and re- 


Ilturned to England. | 
On the ſecond day after the army failed- from 


Sir Henry Clinton had embarked with four 
thouſand men, for the relief of Rhode Ifland ; 
and upon his return to New-York, he diſpatched 


a fleet of tranſports with a body of troops, to ex- 


terminate ſome-neſts of ſmall privateers that a- 
bounded in the rivers and creeks adjoining to 


Buzzards in Plymouth county; which ſervice was 


performed with great effect, about ſeventy fail of 
| ſhipping, befides a great number .of ſmall craft 
being deſtroyed. The troops alſo burnt, or other- 
wiſe.deſtroyed, the magazines, wharfs, warehouſes, 


rope-walks, and veſſels on the ſtocks, both on 


the Bedford and Fair Haven fides of the Acuſhi- 


ceeded to the iſland called Martha's Vineyard, 
which afforded a-ſupply of ten.thouſand ſheep and 


three thouſand oxen, for the public ſervice at New- 
York. $4 $0790 


In the mean time, admiral Montague, who 


commanded” on the Newfoundland ſtation, diſ- 
patched commodore Evans, with the Romney, 


8 H and 


poſe. When the fleets were on the point of en- 


before the chair, and was going to lay hold of 


replied that her name was queen Beck; Being 


count Pitt, of Burton Pynſent, in the county 


1708. Died at Hayes, in Kent, the eleventh 


net river. The tranſports and troops then pro- 


* 
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of .marines and artillety, to ſeize, on the ſmall 


iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. This ſervice 


was performed without difficulty 5 and a capitula- 
tion was granted, according to which the gover- 
nor, with the:inhabitants and garriſon, amounting 
to about two thouſand, perſons, were tranſported 
to France: all the accommodations of trade and the 
fiſhery were deſtroyed ; and the iſlands were thrown 
back into the [ſtate in which they were before, 
being [allotted to France by the late treaty, of 
peace. 6 ai ae 8 7 tg * f 1 
„General Clinton now. determined upon another 
expedition to Egg Harbour, on the Jerſey coaſt. 
Oni this occaſion, Bay lor's regiment of light-horſe, 
lately raiſed in Virginia, and generally called Mrs. 
Waſhington's regiment, became a victim to the 
deſignoof lord /Cornwallis, (Wwho with a ſtrong; 
body of troops took poſt between Newbridge and 
Hackinſack;) and the addreſs. and prompt execu- 
tion of major- general Grey, who completely ſur- 
rounded the village of Old Taapan, and ſurprized 
Bay lor's tegiment aſleep and naked in ſome (barns. 
A ſevere executiob enſued, and the regiment was 
entirely ruined. 9 5113. 1619 hren 03011 268 01011 
The lighter armed veſſels, with a detachment 
of troaps, proceededi through a moſt difficult and 
dangerous paſſage, to Cheſnut Neck, where they 
deſtroyed ten veflels, moſtly Britiſh prizes, as well 
as the ſettlements, ſtore-houſes, and works of every 


kind. A detachment of two hundred and fifty 


men ſurprized Pulaſki's light infantry, in the 
houſes where they lay, and a terrible ſlaughter 
enſued. This being a night attack, little quarter 
could be given; and the victors numbered upwards 
of fifty dead bodies 

the Indians, particu- 


— Though ſome tribes of 
larly of thoſe called the Six Nations, had con- 
gratulated general Gates on his ſucceſs at Sara- 
toga, yet the pteſents they continually received 
from England, and the influence of the American 
refugees, who had taken refuge among them; in- 
duced tbem to contradict in act their former fen- || 


timents and profeſſions. The hope of obtaining 
ſpoil ſtrongly: prevailed, and ſoon ſpread the con- 
tagion of havock through ſeveral nations, ſo that 
deſtruction raged very generally through the new 
ſettlements, on the back of the northern and 
middle colonies. Submiſſion and intreaty could 
not procure merey; and, in too many inſtances, 
neither ſex, age, or condition, was capable of 
allaying the ſavage fury of the enemy). 

In this courſe of havack and devaſtation, the 


_ deſtruction of the fine, new, and flouriſhing ſet- 


tlement of Wyoming, was an event particularly 
calamitous to the Americans. Colonel Butler, 
who was intruſted with the defence of Wyoming, 


weakly ſuffered himſelf to be inticed from the ſe- 


curity that the fortreſs afforded, under the pre- 


text of holding a parley for the concluſiop of 


peace. Attended by four hundred men, being 


nearly the whole ſtrength of the garriſon, he 


marched to an open field, where the conference 


was appointed to be held, and from thence, by 


means of a flag, he was ſeduced into the woods, 
- Where his party was attacked by the Indians with 
ſuch fury and unrelenting barbarity, that only the 
commander of the garrifon and about ſeventy of 
his people, were able to eſcape to a ſmall fart on 
the other fide of the river. -. n. 

The fayage conquerors immediately inveſted 
Fort Kivgſton, and to cheer the drooping ſpirits 


FP 
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and fome frigates, together with a. detachment 


of the week remaining garriſon; ſent into the 
place, for their contemplation, the bloody ſealps 
of tuo hundred of their late relations, friends 
and comrades. After the rejection of an offer of 
ſurrender, the. garriſon defended themſelves 23 
long as they were able, and then yielded at gif. 
[cretion. Some of the unfortunate perſons in the 
fort were carried away alive; but the barbaroug 
victors ſhut up the greater part promiſcuouſly in 
the houſes and barracks, and having ſet fire thy 
them, enjoyed the ſavage pleaſure of beholding 
the whole conſumed in one general blaze. 
After this, they proceeded to the only remain- 
ing fort, called Wilkeſborough, which in the 
hope of obtaining mercy, ſurrendered without 
reſiſtance, or even demanding any conditions. Here 
the tragedy was renewed with aggravated horrors. 
They found about ſeventy of the militia; -whony 
they put to death with every poſſible circumſtance 
of the moſt deliberate, wanton, and ſavage cruelty, 
The remainder of the men, with the women and 
children, not demanding; ſo particular an atten. 
tion, were ſhut up as before in the houſes, which 
being ſet fire to, they periſhed all altogether in 
, of gif, 
| A general ſcene of devaſtation now ſpread 
through all the townſhips, Fire, ſword, and the 
| other. different inſtruments of deſttuction, alter- 
nately triumphed. The corn fields were ſet on 
| fire, and the ſtanding grain almoſt: ready for the 
fickle, burnt as it grew: and the ſettlements of 
the tories alone, eſcaped the devaſtation of an ex- 
tenſive tract of country. They even ſeemed to 


direct their animoſity to every part of living na- 
ture; for they cut out the tongues of horſes and 
other cattle, leaving them ſtill alive only to prolong; 
their miſery. Tbey ſtuck the body of captain 
Bedlock full of ſharp pine Aplinters, and having 
| piled a quantity of knots of the ſame, wood round 


him, they ſet fire to the whole; and his two com- 
panions, the captains Ranſon and Durgee, were 
throw alive into the flames. 

The returned tories, who had at different times 
abandoned the ſettlement, in order to join in theſe 
ſavage expeditions, are repreſented as the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for | cruelty. - Among theſe, one 
| whoſe; mother had married a ſecond huſband, 
| butchered with his -own hands, both her, his 
| father-1m-law, his own. fiſters, and their infant 
| on Another who, during his abſence, had 
[ſent home ſeveral threats againſt the life of his 
father, now not only realized them in perſon, but 
[was himſelf, with bis own hands, the extermina- 
tor of his whole: family; mother, brothers, and 
| fiſters mingled their blood in one common car- 
| "4B, with that of the ancient huſband and fa- 
ther. 8 . 
| The commiſſioners. from England being con- 
| vinced by experience, that the plan for detaching 
any particular province, or large collective body. 
of people, ſo far from the general union as to 
enter into a private or ſeparate negociation, was 
as fruitleſs as that for opening a treaty with the 
congreſs in the name of the whole, determined 
to change their mode of conduct, and to denounce 
hoſtility and deſtruction in their moſt terrific forms, 
to thoſe who had rejected conciliation and friend» 
ſhip. They accordingly publiſhed that ſignal 
valedictory manifeſto. and proclamation, which 
was afterwards the ſubje& of much diſcuſſion, 


both at home and abroad. + 
Ia this piece they recapitulated the facts and 
| arguments 
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arguments which had been ſtated in former de- 
clarations, relative to the French treaties, the 
conduct and views of the congreſs, and their to- 
tal incompetency, whether with reſpeck to the 
concluſion of treaties on the one hand, or to their: 
rejection on the other. They enumerated the en- 
deavours they had made for the reſtoration of tran- 
quillity, and after expatiating ont the great advan- 
tages held out by the conciliatory propofitions, 
they announced their deſign of ſpeedily returning 
to England; as under the circumſtances of treat- 
ment and rejection which they had experienced, 
their longer ſtay in America would be as incon- 
ſiſtent with their own dignity, as with that of the 
authority which they repreſented. They, how- 


ever, held out during their ſtay, the ſame fa- 


vourable conditions, and ſaid they ſhould Til re- 


tain the ſame conciliatory diſpoſition and ſenti- 


ments which they had before ' propoſed or ma- 


Towards the cloſe of the year, Sir Henry Clin- | 


ton directed his views towards the recovery of the 
province of Georgia. All the important conſe- 


quences of this important acquifition were fully 


comprehended by the general, who intruſted the 
conduct of the expedition, ſo far as it was under- 


taken from New-Vork, to colonel Campbell. 
The force appointed to act under this gentleman, 


conſiſted of the ſeventy-firſt regiment of foot, 
two battalions of Heſſians, four of provincials, 
and a detachment of the royal 'artillery. 5 


war, under the command of commodore Hyde 
Parker. In the mean time, inſtructions were 
communicated to major-general Prevoſt, who 
commanded: the troops in: Eaſt Florida, to ſecond 
the views of the expedition, by a vigorous inva- 
ſion of the province of Georgia on that fide. 
The orders for this expedition were carried into 
effect with the utmoſt punctuality; and, in a 
ſhort time, the whole province of Georgia was 


completely ſubjugated to the power of Great- 


Britain. 23 | 5 8 . as : | a 
About the ſame time, the Americans under- 


took an expedition for the reduction of the Bri- 


tiſn ſettlements in that country which had for- 


merly belonged to the Indian nation, called the 


Natches. [Theſe ſettlements were under the go- 
vernment, and confidered as a part of Weſt Florida; 
but being too remote for protection, the inhabi- 
tants preſerved their property, by ſurrendering 
without reſiſtance to captain Willing, who com- 
manded the American party; and who, although 
they were ſurprized, and totally within his power, 
granted them every condition they required, either 
for their preſent or future ſecurity, x. | 

The marquis de Bouille, governor-general of 
Martinico, on the ſeventh of September, landed 
about two thouſand men at Dominica, in the 
Weſt Indies. The handful of regular troops, a- 
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ingz without diſcuſſion or reſerve, to every con- 
dition propoſed in favour of the inhabitants. 
About the middle of September, admital Byron 
arrived at New-Votk from Halifax; but fo much 
bad his ſquadron ſuffered in their voyage from 
England, that a month elapſed before he was in 
a condition to ſail again, in order to obſerve the 
motions of D'Eſtaing. The ſame unfortunate 
diſpoſition of the weather; ſeemed ſtill to perſecute 
that commander. Scarcely had he appeared be- 
fore Boſton, when he was driven off the coaſt by 
| a violent hurricane; and his ſhips ſuſtained ſo 
much damage, that he was under the neceffity 
of retiring to Rhode-Ifland for ſhelter. This 
| enabled D*Eftaing to quit Boſton 3 and it was not 
| until the fourteenth of December, that admiral 
Byron could ſet out for the Weſt Indies in purſuit 
TPW 
Sir Henry Clinton being ſenſible that no eſſen- 
| tial ſervice could be undertaken by the army at 
New-York; during the winter, determined to ſend 
| force for the protection of our friends, and the 
| annoyance of the enemy in the Weſt Indies. For 
this ſervice he ſent a detachment of about five 
thouſand men, under major- general Grant, with 
fixty tranſports, under the convoy of commodore 
Hotham, with five men of war, a bomb veſſelz 
and ſome frigates. FFC 
Upon the arrival of commodore Hotham, he 
{| joined admiral Barrington, before Mr. Byron had 


been able to depart from Rhode Iſland. An ex- 
The tranſports and troops failed from Sandy 

Hook on the twenty-ſeventh of November 1778, 
being eſcorted by a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips of 


pedition, without ſuffering the troops to land; 
was immediately undertaken from Na ddes, for 
the reduction of the iſland of St. Lucia: The 
reſerve of the army, conſiſting of the fifth regi- 
ment, with the grenadiers and 12 infantry of 
the whole, under the command of brigadier-ge- 
neral Meadows; were landed in the eve ing of the 
thirteenth of December, at the grand Cul de Sac 
in St. Lucia. | 28 8 
General Preſcot landed with five regiments; 
and, at day-break, followed and ſupported the 
reſerve. Brigadier-general Sir Henry Calder, 
with four battalions, guarded the landing-place, 
and kept up the communication with the fleet. 
The force under the chevalier Micoud, was not 
ſufficiently formidable to demand much jealouſy 
or caution; yet every meaſure of ſecurity was 
practiſed, which the preſence of a more powerful 
| foe could have induced. The laſt French flag, 
which was in fight among the neighbouring hills, 
was ſcarcely ſtruck, when D'Eſtaing, with a pro- 
digious force, appeared in view of the fleet and 
F 1525 * 
- The Engliſn ſhips of war were drawn up in a 
line acroſs the entrance of the bay, the interior 
part of which was filled with the tranſports. An 
action commenced early in the morning, between 
ten ſail of the French line and the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron. The batteries on ſhore played with conſi- 
derable effect; and after a warm conflict, the 
enemy were repulſed, and judged it prudent to 


mounting only to about a hundred men, together || draw off. 


with the militia, and inhabitants in general, did 


| all that could . be expected againſt ſuoh a ſupe- 
riority of force. But lieutenant-colonel Stuart, 


defence fruitleſs, deemed it prudent to ſave the 


Þ 4 


Having made a new diſpofition, d'Eſtaing re. 
| newed the attack at four in the afternoon, and ſup⸗ 


| ported a very heavy cannonade; but in this ac: - 
with: the military officers and council, ſeeing all | 


tion, not any effective impreſſion was made upon 
[the Britiſh line. | 1 


inhabitants from plunder and ruin, by entering However great in extent, or deciſive in its 


into a capitulation; the terms of which were ex- 
ceedingly moderate, the marquis nearly agtee- 


* 


conſequences, no naval en 1 afford 
more glory than the Britiſh admiral; and his 
e "FN brave. 


676 

brave aſſociates, acquired in theſe two engage- 

ments, „ ni dich it Yoo nu et i eee nom: 
The following night, the French troops. began 


to diſembark at Choe-bay, and the Britiſh,adtni- 
ral drew the, ſhips, of war farther within the bay, 
thereby to render the line more compact and firm. 
The utmoſt harmony prevailed between the land 
and naval, departments, and ſerved! to ſpread fo 
high a degree of confidence, hope, and ſpirit, | 
that the ſoldiers and ſeamen, of every denominati- 
on, ; ſeemed. to forget tbe vaſt ſuperiority of the 
enemy, and the precariouſneſs and danger of their 
own ſituation. el 4 

The country, which was now to be the ſcene 
of action, preſented no regular face, but abound- 
ed in abrupt hills, ſcattered among greater moun- 
tains, every where interſected by narrow winding | 
vallies, deep defiles, and difficult gullies. 
The French commanders, - determined to direct 
their firſt efforts againſt general Meadows, and to 
attack the peninſula, at the ſame time, by land 
and ſea. ee ſervice about five thouſand; of 


— 


2 


their beſt troops were drawn out, and advanced 
in three columns to attack the Britiſh lines, which 
were drawn acroſs the iſthmus, which joins the 
peninſula to the continent. The remainder of the 
troops were kept diſengaged, to watch the mo- 
tions of Preſcot's brigade, and to check any at- 
tempt that might be made to ſuccour general 
Wee gain ne banio! 
Ihe French troops were ſuffered to advance ſo 
cloſe to the entrenchments, without oppoſition, | 
that the Britiſh front line fired but once, and then 
received the enemy on the bayonet. The fire, | 
of courſe, had a dreadful effect; but the French 
ſuſtained the conflict with great bravery, notwith- 
ſtanding which, however, they were entirely re- 
P It was eſtimated, that, on the, firſt onſet, 


* 
% 


ulſed. ad 
e of the enemy, were lain (within the en- 
trenchment. 40 1 % f 
The engagement was renewed with greater ob 
ſtinacy than ever, but was ſpon decided in fayour 
of the Englith. .:The.. French had five hundred 
killed, four hundred deſperately wounded, ſo as 
to be rendered incapable of ſervice, and ſix hun- 
dred more wounded ſlightly. On the, twenty- | 
eighth, M. d'Eſtaing abandoned the iſland to its 
deſtiny; but he was not out of ſight, when the 
chevalier de Micoud, with the principal inhabi- 
tants, offered to capitulate; and although they 
were now totally deſerted, and left ſolely at the 
mercy of the victors, very favourable condition 
were granted to them. > 5101 K 
On the thirteenth of March, a petition from 
the city of London was preſented to the king, cen- 
ſuring, but in very guarded terms, thoſe fatal 
counſels, and that conduct of public affairs and 
meaſures, which, equally miſleading and de- 
e ceiving the prince and the people, led to the 
« preſent dangerous and unhappy criſis.“ The 
anſwer contained an aſſurance, that his majeſty 
would give all the efficacy in his power, to thoſe 
meaſures which the legiſlature had adopted, for 
reſtoring, by a happy and permanent conciliati- 
on, all the bleſſings and advantages of peace. 
On the eighteenth of this month, the court of 
Verſailles iſſued orders for the feizure of all thoſe 
Britiſh veſſels, which were found in any of the 
French ports; which example was followed by a 
ſimilar order in Great-Britain. Three days afters, 


— 


* 
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| from foreign ſtates; “a great and ſtrikin 


forces, camps were formed at Wincheſter, SaliC. 


and the preſervation of the dignity of the Britiſh 


6 dience to his majeſty's commands; that he was 


| greateſt, magnitude. France had a ſtrong fleet at 


their way home, from the different quarters of 


of her muſquetry, into the America, of ſeventy- 


in polite converſation with the French captain. 


court, to Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur 
Lee, as ambaſſadors from the, United States of 
America; and the king received them with the 
formality, uſual on the introduction of miniſters 
g event, 


* as any which has been he latter 


Wees e e et Da: ae 4514 
. The militia of England were now called out 
and embodied, and being joined by the regular 


known in t 


1 
: 


bury, St. Edmundſbury, Warley-common, and 
Cox-heath; but the confidence of the nation was. 
properly, turned on its naval force; and this 
confidence was increaſed by the appointment of 
admiral Keppel to the command of that fleet, to 
which was committed the defence of Great-Bri. 
tain, the protection of the homeward-bound'trade; 


flag. The firſt lord of the admiralty had commu- 
nicated a meſſage to admiral Keppel from the 
king, in conſequence of which he had ſeveral au- 
diences of the ſovereign; in which © he deliver- 
ed his opinions with /that plainneſs and open. 
«neſs, that were equally ſuited to his natural, 
ce and incidental to his profeſſional character. He 
& particularly took notice, that he ſerved in obe- 


« unacquainted with his miniſters, As miniſters; 
6 and that he commanded as it was, without 
„ making any difficulty, and without aſking a 
4 fingle favour; truſting only to his majeſty's 
% good intentions, and to his gracious ſupport 
4 and protection.“ e 071 ot 

The admiral failed. 
thirteenth of July. 


from St. Helen's on the 
The undertaking was of the 


Breſt, and in ſuch a ſtate of preparation, as ſuffi- 
ciently indicated ſome immediate and important 
deſign; while the fleets of Great-Britain were on 


the globe. Admiral Keppel had only twenty 
ſhips under his command, for the protection of 
our commerce, and the defence of our extenſive 
coaſts. „en boot £163 

On the ſeventeenth, a general fignal for cha- 
ſing. being made, the Milford frigate got along - 
fide of the Licorne of thirty-two guns, and re- 
queſted her to come under the admiral's ſtern; 
&« this was refuſed ; but upon the coming up of 
a ſhip of the line, and her firing a gun, the 
« Frenchman ſtood to her, and was brought 
« into the fleet. The admiral ſent a meſſage to 
6 leeward, that every civility ſhould be exprefled 


c to the French captain, and alſo information 


6 given, that he would ſee him as ſoon as he 
could come up in the morning. The veſſels 
ec who had him in charge, received orders to at- 
'« tend to him through the night, and to bring 
6 him up without moleſtation.” 1 
The French frigate making an unexpected 
movement in the morning, one of her convoy fired 
a ſhot acroſs her way, as a fignal for keeping her 
courſe; when ſhe ſuddenly. poured her whole 
broadſide, accompanied with a general diſcharge 


— 


« 


found guns, at the moment that her commander, 
lord Longford, was ſtanding on the gunwhale, 


Only four of the crew of the America were wound- 
ed; and though the behaviour of the enemy de- 


wards ,public audience was given at the French 


2 — 
” 
* 

- 


mayded a ſevere return, yet not a-fingle ſhot was 
F | | returned; 
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returned; which, circumſtances conſidered, exhi- 
bited an equal proof of humanity and prudence 
in the commander of the America 
In the mean time, the French frigate called La 
| Belle Poule, and a ſchooner of ten guns, were 
cloſely purſued by the Arethuſa frigate, and the 
Alert cutter, until they got out of fight of the 
fleet. The Arethuſa, having at length got up 
« with her chaſe, requeſted the French captain 
te to bring to, and acquainted him with the or- 
te ders of bringing him to the admiral. A com- 
« pliance with theſe orders being peremptorily 
te refuſed by the French officer, captain Mar- 
c ſhall * fired a ſhot acroſs the Belle Poule, 
& which ſhe inſtantly returned, by pouring her 
« whole broadfide into the Arethuſa, then very 
& cloſe along fide.” 7 1 3 
A deſperate engagement enſued, which was the 
firſt action and opening of a new war. The 
Arethuſa was ſo much ſhattered in her maſts, ſails, 
and rigging, that ſhe became almoſt unmanage- 
able; and as they were almoſt in with the coaſt 
of France, the French ſhip ſtood into a ſmall 
bay, where ſeveral boats came to her aſſiſtance. 
at day-light, and towed her into a place of 
ſafety. ber . | 
The French ſchooner was bravely taken by the 
Alert cutter; and another French. frigate falling 
in with the fleet, was, with the Licorne and the 
ſchooner, brought to England. From the taking 
of the French frigates, the admiral learnt, to his 
great aſtoniſhment, as being totally contrary to 
what he had been informed, that the French 
fleet was nearly twice the force of his own, _ 
The adtniral returned to Portſmouth ' on the 


— .. K . 


or ENGLAND. 5 67% 
ſtances, which were ſuppoſed to have prevented 

that action from being deciſſve; nor is it neceſſary 
in this place; fince as much as need be khown oil 
the ſubject will be found in the account of the 
trial of the commander in chief, inſerted in 
ſome ſubſequent Pages of this work :=ſuffice it 
for the preſent to ſay; that the French fleet eſcap- 
ed in the night to Breſt: and that the loſs of men 
in the Britiſh fleet amourited to one hundred and 
thirty-three ſlain, and three hundred and ſeventy 
three wounded ; while ſeyeral private French ac- 
counts eſtimated their loſs at two thouſand in killed 
and wounded, and ſome even carried it as high as 


| three thouſand. 


It is, however, almoſt impoffible to difmiſs this 
ſubje&, without giving ſome of the remarks' o 
an eminent writer thereon, He ſays, ** however 
« unwilling we ate to enter into à diſcuſfion of 


e the ſubject, the ſubſequent conſequences, of 


« this action render it neceſſary that we ſhould 


e productive of ſo much public enquity, and 
& judicial inveſtigation; It ſeems to appear, that 
* the conduct of that officer, in not obeying the 
< ſignals or orders of his commander in chief; 
*& was fo little conſonant to the reſolution which 
5 he had diſplayed in the action, that it excited 


|< the moſt general aſtoniſhment throughout the 


* fleet; but as this aſtoniſhment was mixed with; 
„ and a good deal founded upon doubt and ex- 


4 pectation; Wheti theſe remained ungratified, 
«and that nb ſatisfaQory explanation was afford- 
|< ed, that kind of friendly wondef which was 
| firſt excited, changed, by no very abrupt tranſi- 
twenty-ſeventh of June, and on the ninth of July | 
put again to ſea, with twenty-four ſhips of the 


„tion, into a very high degree of diſlike and 
CE reſentment: | '* . at. þ 17 


line, and was joined on the way by fix more. 
The French fleet ſailed from Breſt on the twenty- 
ſixth, and confiſted of thirty-two ſail of the line, 


with a great number of frigates, whereas Mr. 
Keppel had very few of the latter. 
| The French fleet was divided into three ſqua- 
drons, the whole being under the command of 


the count d'Orvilliers; the ſecond, by the count | 


Duchaffault ; and the third by the dike of Char- 
tres. On their departure from Breſt, the Lively 
frigate, which had been ſent to. watch their mo- 


taken. 


- 


admiral Campbell, *“ a brave and experienced 
officer; who from antient friendſhip, and a 
< long participation of ſervice and danger, con- 


* deſcended to act as firſt captain in his own ſhip | 


c the Victory.“ e e | 1 
The two fleets came in fight of each other on 
the twenty-third of July +, and all poffible en- 
deavours were uſed by the 'Britiſh commander, 
for four ſucceſſive days, to bring the French to 
action; but this was cautiouſly *ayoided by the 
enemy. At length, on the" twenty-ſeyenth, the 
action commenced: it would be very tedious, 
and in ſome degree, ene the majority 
of our readers, to give a detail of thoſe circum- 
= 399% 994-20 6011 20537 0098 VuYpas art met. 
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knowledge of Mr. Keppel's increafe of 
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The ſituation of admifal Keppel was more 


ce can experience. The event of the day, and 


the conſequent eſcape of the French fleet, were, 
“ to him, matters intolerably 


grievous. As the 


% reward of conſummate ſkill, and the moſt in- 


— 
1 


| << ceffant induſtry, fortune, after five days pur- 
«ſuit of his enemy, preſented him with one of 


«thoſe fair opportunities, which the ſo ſeldom 
« offers, of doing the moſt fignal ſervice to his 


mo- || country, in its moſt critical exigency, and of 
tions, got ſo involved among them, that the was 
2541-32 FEET: ©) | 33 | 


„ raifing his own! name to the ſummit of naval 


| 5 Is renown and glory. To uſe his own words; he - 
The Engliſh fleet was likewiſe in three divi-|} 

fions, the van of which was commanded by Sir] 
Robert Harland, and the rear by Sir Hugh Pal- 
liſer. The commander in chief was aſſiſted by 


* 


« hoped to have made the tweuty-ſeventh of July, 
* A proud day to England.“ All theſe àdvan- 
tages were unaccountably raviſhed from his graſp. 
« The victory was not deciſive, and, the whole 
French ſquadron was in ſafety in its own har- 
« bour, Murmurs began to prevail through the 


|< whole feet. Tn Plymouth, the failure of a 


6 complete Vii ory was attributed to the admi- 
e ral's oldeſt and cloſeſt friend, the vice-admiral 


La) 


| of the blue. In London” bis own cohduct was 
[as egg, i e n cohdu 


The admiral had ſeen tov mich of men and 

« of ſervice, not to be diſpoſed t 

„ allowances," for thoſe" ſpdden and vnaccount- 

e able; motientary Weakine 

the king, to which all mankind, in a leffer or 

e greater degree, are at certain times "ole. His 
1 
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dered his fleet as nearly the cp numhes, 
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5 here take ſome notice of that conduct ih the 
© vice-admiral of the blue, which has finte been 


« trying and difficult, than any almoſt that man 


* n 
as When he 


Y * . $4 "tt 18898 * 6 *. 2} 4 r 
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6 with reſpect. m calling 


* 


of the navy, rendered bim exccedingly tender, 


8 -xcced tect the homeward trade, returned to Plythoumt; 
in. queſtion the names 


to refit; and in the mean time a letter Was fe. 


« of, officers of diſtinckion. Such charges or ceived; from the admiralty, © declaring bis ma- 
& enquiries, however founded, are apt to gave“ jefly's full approbation of the admiral's con- 


a ſtigma behind; and in any caſe, he would || © duct, accompanied with the congratulations of 
„have thought it hard, that the, well-carned || **/ the lords of the admiraky upon his victory. 
«© meeds, and the fair character, obtained in a || The Engliſh trade fleets arrived in ſafety from 
1 life of hard and painful fervice, ſhould at once“ the different quarters of the globe, while the 
& be blaſted, by the rigid conſtruction of a fingle || * French eommerce beeame a prey to our cruizers, 


* 


44 act, or the lapſe or weakneſs. of a moment. „ in a degiee &hich few former wars have equalled 
4% He had no doubt of the bravery of his vice- || “ for the time. | ta 


te 2dmiral,: and he did not think error or miſtake || On his return from ſea, the admiral met with 
ic {ufficient grounds for ſubjecting him to ſuch an || ſuch a reception, both at court and at the admi- 
« ordeal. Hin ati. befides, diſpoſed him to || ralty, as equalled: the moſt ſanguine expectations 
© think favourably of others; and, a modification || he could have formed from that approbation al- 
44 of the ſame diſpoſition, rendered him intractable || ready exprefled of his conduct. FO bs 
« in conceiving evil of his friends. The parhament met on the twenty-fixth of 
If, on the other hand, it might be juſtly || November, when there were, as uſual, great de- 
* ſaid, that no private confiderations or motives || bates on the king's ſpeech; amendments were 
«© whatever, were at all to be put in competition || propoſed in the houſe of commons, but rejected; 
tc with thoſe public ties which were to operate and in the other houſe the propoſed addreſs to the 
upon him, às a commander. in chief, a ſtateſ- throne was altogether objected to: but in both 
& man, and a lover of his country; it ſeemed not || houſes, the miniſterial partizans were victorious. 
« difficult to ſhew, that in this inſtance, his publie A motion was now made in the houſe of com- 
duty bappily coincided with his natural diſpo- || mons, for a diſavowal of certain paſſages in the 
cc ſition; and that a temperate conduct was the late manifeſto iſſued by the commiſſioners at 
«© moſt perfect policy. A great truſt, and no leſs New-York, The motion, after long debates, 
« public expectation, was repoſed in him. Unte- was rejected on a divifion. A like fate attended 
« ward and unhappy. as the preſent event was, it || a ſimilar motion in the houſe of lords, but a pro- 
e was ſtil} the buldel⸗ of a wiſe man to conform }} teſt was entered againſt it, figned by thirty-one 
« himſelf to his fituation ; and it was no leſs the T 
16 duty of a good citizen, than it muſt, be the in- The naval action on the twenty-ſeventh of July, 
& clination of a man, who held the intereſts of was now become a ſubject of parliamentary diſ- 
e his country dear at his heart, not to be warped i cuſſion, as well as of public attention. An ano- 
« by any bye motives, or by any perſonal re- nymous letter appeared in one of the newſpapers, 
ic ſentments, from uſing every means to convert in which the eſcape of the French was directly 
ri that ſituation, ſuch as it was, to her greateſt charged to, and circumſtantially laid againſt, the 
ic poſſible benefit. [ vice-admiral of the blue, by bis diſobedience of 
bject now, was to render the fignals and orders of his commander in chief. 
the fleet fit for immediate ſervice. This was not In conſequence of this publication, the vice-ad- 
to be done but by temper and unanimity: a re- miral demanded of his commander in chief a 
. fers onduct would have ¶ public juſtification of his conduct; and, in order 
= fleet: the high || the more completely to effectuate this purpoſe, he 
ott- ||} prefented a written, paper, which he required to 
5 the admiral, contain- 


« cer then ſtood, and the official, if not court }| be ſigned and publiſhed. by 


by ing a ſtatement of particulars, to all of which he 

ec was to give the ſanction. of facts by his name: 

ir and, in particular, admiral Keppel, by ſigning 
y | the paper, was to affert as a fact, that his calling 

F4 | 


che vice-admiral of the blue, and Sir Robert 
| Harland's diviſion, into his wake on the twenty- 
made n | ſeventh, of July, was not, for the purpoſe. of re- 

VVVVVVVVVVCVVVff ĩ battle: * in rea- 
„giving an account of the dineſs for it in the morning. 


'I6 


— 


action, Which Mr. Keppel was to write to the ad- r being peremptorily rejected 
mi alty, muſt, of courſe r in. th by the admiral, and with ſome marks of diſguſt, 
de * 85 Hugh Palhſer immediately publiſhed, in ons 
« very barren of information. | of the morning papers, a long ſtatement/ of par- 
4 far as it went, threw no blame upon ticulars. relative to the action on the twenty · ſeventh 
n and commended the bravery of the « 'of July,. This; piece teemed with direct or im- 
o general, plicd Fre end cc conduct. of the com 
„ ce Th ander in chief; and, ſtated fevergl cireumſtances 
A ghd. 8 the be as, fagts,, which in the ſubſequent judicial 45. 
action, | Captain, A Wir p, were either not properly ſupported, or Wele 
\the Ketter to. £ e direct and; poktiye evidence. 


On the fürſt day of the meeting of parliamen!, 
the car! of Briſtol; called. upon the naval miniſter, 


ublic letter; and for an enquiry into the tranſiRions'of the twenty- | 
me any queſtion, Nxegtk at ſuly; Tounding his demand particularly 
on is 290% 4 235" If upon, the Gee raten hide ic hit by admital 
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mand of the weſtern ſquadron; nor could he ever 
think of going upon any ſervice with the vice- 
admiral of the blue, until the tranſactions of that 
day were thoroughly inveſtigated. _ = 
Lord Sandwich ſpoke in terms of high com- 
mendation of both commanders, lamented the 
unhappy difference ſubſiſting between them, and 
was averſe to the propoſed enquiry. : f 
The houſe of commons being in a committee 
of ſupply on the ſecond of September, the ſame 
fubject was called up in the debate that aroſe upon 
the voting of ſeventy thouſand ſeamen for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year. 
Sir Hugh Pallifer ſaid, it had been inſinuated, 
that he was a hindrance to renewing the action 
with the French fleet; and feeling his honour at- 
tacked, he waited upon the commander in' chief 
to have the imputation wiped away; but being 
unable to obtain that redreſs, he was under the 
neceſſity of appealing to the public, to whom he 
had ſtated facts, and by thoſe facts he would ei- 
ther ſtand or fall. He ſaid the report of his not 
obeying fignals, was a direct falſchood ; that he 
deſpiſed all the means reſorted to, both within 
and without doors, to traduce him as a profeſſional 
man; and that conſcious of his own innocence, 
he feated neither reports nor aſſertions, a parlia- 


: 
1 — 


mentary enquiry; nor a public trial. 


In reply, admiral Keppel ſaid, Sir Hugh Pal-| 


liſer's letter in a public newſpaper, contained ſe- 
veral matters, fo objectionable in their nature, as 
ſufficiently juſtified him in adhering to his deter- 
mination, of never again going to ſea with that 
officer. As the vice-admiral had entered upon 
the fubject of ſignals, and declared it to be no 
fault of his, that the fleet of France was not re- 
attacked, he muſt ſay that he preſumed every in- 
ferior officer was bound to obey the ſignals of his 
commander; and that ſince he had been called 
upon to ſpeak out, he would inform the houſe 
and the public, that the fignal for coming into 
the Victory's wake, was flying from three o'clock 
in the afternoon till eight 10 his evening, without 

The fixing of ſo material a point of charge, in- 
duced Mr. Temple Luttrell to move an addreſs 
to his majeſty, for an order to bring Sir Hugh 
Pallifer to trial: but being called to order, another 
motion being yet undecided, the matter for the 
prefent was deferred, 1 fo 

A few days after, Mr, Luttrell moved for an 


e 


addreſs to his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed | 


to give directions for a court-martial to enquire 
into the conduct of Sir Hugh Palliſer, in and re- 
lative to the action off or near Uſhant, on the 
twenty - ſeventh of July, between his majeſty's fleet 
and that of France; it appearing to this houſe, 
that the ſaid Nie unit did not obey the fig- 
vals of his commander, when. preparing to re- 


engage the ſhips of the enemy. 9 | 
The motion being ſeconded,” the vice-admiral 
roſe, and in a ſpeech full of vehemence, paffion, 
and acrimony, complained bitrerly of the inju- 
rious treatment he had received from the com- 
mander in chief; Who, he ſaid, wanted to load 
him with the public odium arifing from the miſ- 
carriage of that day, and of 'compelling him to 
ſubmit to bear the Mit of his own' palpable miſ- 
takes and incapacity. ' The vice-admiralt pro- 
ceeded to infotin the houſe, that he had been 
driven to the neceffity, i order to ' repair che in- 
jury done to his honour, to exhibit ſeveral articles | 


649 
of accuſation againſt admiral Keppel, tending to 
ſhew, that the failure of ſucceſs on the twenty-ſe= 
venth of July; with the ſubſequent conſequentes 
and diſappointment to the nation; were owing to 
the miſconduct and fault of that commander; 
and that he had alſo deinanded a court-martial on 
that gentleman, which the admiralty accordingly 
granted. He coneluded with ſaying, that the 
meaſute he had taken was dictated by ſelf-defence j 
that he had taken it with the utmoſt pain and re- 


luctance; as there were-few men he had a higher 
| eſteem and veneration for than the admiral; whoſe 


intimacy and friendſhip he had for a ſeries of 
years, conſidered as one of the happieſt circum# 
ſtances of his life. Vo | ENT HO DFR 

Nothing could exceed the mixed appearahce of 
difapprobation, concern, and ſurprize, which pre- 
vailed in every part of the houſe. © The vice-ad- 
miral had the mottification to hear his conduct, 
both with reſpect to the newſpaper publication; 
and the demand of a court-martial againſt his ad- 
miral, openly; and without reſerve; condemned 
by every gentleman'who ſpoke upon the occaſion, 

Admiral Keppel thanked the gentlemen on 
every fide of the houſe, for the friendly partiality 
they had manifeſted in his favour z and for their 
wiſhes to prevent an enquiry; which carried in its 
very face, as well as nature, an implication of 
cenſure upon his character. But their friendly 
endeavours, he ſaid, were now too late; His 
accuſer had laid ſpecific charges of criminality 


againſt him, which not only ſtruck direckly at bis 


life, but at what was infinitely dearer to him, his 
honour. However diſagreeable ſuch an event 
might ſeem, as the conſequence of forty years 
ſpent in the ſervice of his country, he ſhould not 
only meet it with good will, but with great in- 
ward ſatisſaction; his heart acquitted him of all 
guilt, as he had no doubt his coufitry would. 
He was in a ſituation very different from every 
other man in the houſe, and ſuch as he had never 


experienced before; that he therefore ſhould take 


no part in the preſent queſtion, nor ſtay any longer 
than while he was ſpeaking, He concluded a 
ſhort, but remarkably pathetic ſpeech, by thank- 
ing God, that he was the accuſed, and not the 
accuſer; and then immediately quitted the houſe. 
Upon the departure of admiral Keppel, the 
ſituation of his adverſary became by no means 
agreeable; for he was under the neceſſity of hear- 
ing ſuch direct and unqualified cenſure, and ge- 
neral condemnation of his conduct, as had been 
ſeldom expetienced in that houſe. This was car- 
ried to ſuch a length, that a gentleman declared, 
the whole buſineſs carried the appearance of a pre- 
concerted ſcheme for the ruin of the admiral, and 
pointed his ſuſpicions directly at the firſt lord of 
the admiralty ; conſidering the vice-admiral and 
the other members of that board, as merely in- 
ſtrumental in the iniquitous ORG 111 
A naval commander of diſtinction, not higher 
in rank than in public eftimation, ſaid, the on! 
accuſation againſt the vice-admiral, was laid by 


himſelf, in a newſpaper publication figned wit 


his name. For in anſwer to an anonymous charge, 
he brought forward and agitated a matter but 
little known, and leſs attended to, which was the 
point of not obeying his admiral's ſignals; and 
having in that defence againſt nothing, acknow- 
ledged that he had not obeyed them, he thereby 


| eſtabliſhed the fact, and beeame ſubſtantially his 


own accuſer, 
Thou gh 
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nion, that the original motion of addreſs, for 
the trial of Sir Hugh Palliſer, ſhould, be carried, 
forward, as it was concluded, that motives of de- 
licacy would prevent admiral Keppel from be- 
coming bis accuſer, yet it was more generally 
reſolved, to let it lie dormant for the preſent; and 
. to prevent its 8 a negative, it was diſ- 
—— of, by moving for the order of the day, 
which operated as a previous queſtion, and was 
carried without oppoſition. mh 11 
On account of the exceedingly bad ſtate of 
health of admiral Keppel, on the fixteenth of De- 
cember, admiral Pigot brought in a bill, to en- 
able the admiralty to order the trial of that gen- 
tleman at ſome convenient place on ſhore, inſtead 
of its being held aboard ſhip, as the law pre- 
ſeribed. This bill received the royal aſſent on 
Chriſtmas-eve. The clogiums on admiral Kep- 
I, which it drew out. in its progreſs through 
oth houſes, would have been deemed by a vain 


man, as more than a compenſation. for all the 


anxiety that could be excited by the peculiarity 
of his ſituation. ä HR KF 
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The diſſatisfaction that prevailed. in the navy 


* 


was apparent in a variety of inſtances ;; and par-“ 


ticularly in a memorial preſented to his majeſty, 
ſigned by twelve admirals, with the revered name 


of lord Hawke at the head of the; lift, In this 


memorial, they reprobated the conduct of Sir 


Hugh Palliſer with reſpect to his commander in 
chief; and were little leſs explicit with regard to 


the admiralty, ſo far at leaſt, as they thought 


proper to pronounce a direct opinion on a queſ- 


tion of law. They alſo ſtated to his majeſty, the 
ruinous conſequences, which the eſtabliſhment of 
the precedent and principle now introduced, would 
inevitably bring upon all naval ſervice and diſci- 
pline. On the laſt day of the old year, this me- 
morial was preſented to his majeſty by the duke 
of Bolton, who was himſelf a ſubſcriber. 
With reſpect to the trial at Portſ- 
mouth, ſuffice it to obſerve, that the 
court-martial, after a ſitting of thirty days upon 
actual buſineſs, and a patient hearing and inveſ- 
tigation of the almoſt endleſs detail of evidence 
which it naturally afforded on both ſides, at length 
el the admiral of every charge laid againſt 
On the cleventh of February, the court met, 
and the judge advccate read a paper, of which the 
following 36 ˙ . wXaT— lag ohh 1.7 
c At a court-martial aſſembled on board his 
'«« majeſty's ſhip Britannia, in Portſmouth harbour, 
on the ſeventh of January 1779, and held by 


A. D. 1779. 


bis majeſty's garriſon at Portſmouth, every day 
afterwards (Sundays excepted) till the eleventh 
© of February 1779, incluſive; in purſuance to 


miralty, the court have proceeded to enquire 
into a charge exhibited by ,vice-admiral Sir 
Hugh Pallifer, againſt the 3 admiral 
Auguſtus Keppel, for miſconduct and neglect 
of duty on the twenty - ſeventh and twenty- 
eighth of July 1778, and to try him for the 
ſame; and the court having heard the evidence, 
'« and the priſoner's defence, and maturely and 
« ſeriouſly conſidered the whole, are of opinion, 
6 that the charge is malicious and 1ll;founded; it 


having appeared that the ſaid admiral; a, far 


? 
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an order of the lords commiſſioners of the ad- 


——— 


„ 


„ 


adjournment at the houſe of the governor of 


Tux HISTORY. or ENGLAND: 
Though ſome gentlemen till declared their opi-/ 


« from having, by miſconduct and neglect of 
4 duty, | loſt opportunity of rendering eſſential 
« ſervice to the ſtate, and thereby tarniſhed the 
% honour of the Britiſh: flag, behaved as became 
a brave, judicious, and experienced officer: the 
court do therefore unanimouſly and honourably 
acquit the ſaid admiral Auguſtus Keppel of 
the ſeveral articles contained in the charge a- 
gainſt him; and he is hereby fully-and. honoxr- 
ably acquitted accordingly.” “ "A 
On the day after the acquittal of admiral Key. 
pel at Portſmouth, a motion was made in the 
houſe of commons, and carried with only one 
diflenting voice, “ That the thanks of this houſe 
“ be given to the honourable admiral Auguſtus 
“% Keppel, for his diſtinguiſhed courage, conduct, 
6“ and ability, in defending this kingdom in the 
courſe of. the laſt ſummer, effectually protect- 
ing its trade, and more. particularly for his 
having gloriouſly upheld the honour of the Bri- 
te tiſh flag on the twenty-ſeventh and twenty- 
« eighth of July laſt.” Four days after the thanks 
of the lords were voted in nearly the ſame words, 
with every appearance of the moſt perfect unani- 
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mity. 3 ee Whit 
The whole manner of celebrating the acquittal 


of admiral Keppel, ſeemed rather as if it had 


been a great national deliverance, than that merel 
of an individual. The rejoicings and illumina- 
tions in the cities, of London and Weſtminſter, 
perhaps have not been exceeded on any public 
occaſion whatever. The exceſſes that were com- 
mitted by the populace in the latter, were direct- 
ed againſt the houſes and perſons of thoſe, whoſe 
ſuppoſed ſhare, in this tranſaction, had drawn on 
them the odium of the multitude. They were 
indeed furious, and had a tendency to ſhock and 
diſguſt many of thoſe ho were the moſt hearty 
in the general joy. Even the ſtrong iron gates 
of the admiralty, were not ſufficient to preſerve 
that building from receiving violent marks of the 
popular indignation; nor were ſome of the great 
officers of ſtate free from ſufficient cauſe of alarm, 
until the military were called out to their pro- 
tection. eee ee ee 
The unhappy man who was now bece 
object of general execration, was compelled, be- 
fides the loſs of public favour and opinion, to 
that of honours, of authority, and of ſubſtantial 
emoluments. On the very day that the ſentence of 
the court-martial was diſcloſed in the houſe of 
commons, a noble lord, one of his late brethren 
in office, ſaid, that Sir Hugh Palliſer had no lon- 
ger a ſeat at the admiralty board, his reſigna- 
tion having been accepted that morning. 
About a week after, when one of the leaders 
of oppoſition was on the point of moving for an 
addreſs to his majeſty, to diſmiſs the vice- admiral 


1 


ra 


of the blue from his ſervice, information was 


given, that Sir Hugh Palliſer had reſigned his 
lieutenant-generalſhip of the marines, and his go- 
yernment of Scarborough caſtle ; that he had alſo 
vacated his ſeat in parliament; and only retained 
his vice-admiralſhip,. as a qualification for bis 
trial by a court-martial, which the admiralty had 
ordered to be held upon bim. | 


«ak 
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Lord Howe and admiral Keppel declared in 
the houſe of commons, that they could not, con- 
fiſtent with their honour and profeſſional cha- 
their commands under 
About this time, 

Pn wes 


ation. 
1 
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racter, think of k 
the preſent naval adminiſſ 
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Sir Röbert Harland, captain Leveſon Gower, Sir 


John Lindſay, and ſome other officers of high 
name and diſtinguiſhed merit, either quitted the 
ſervice, | or declined acting under the preſent ſyſ- 
tem. So general indeed was the diſcontent and 
defection, that it was reported and believed, that 
no Jeſs: than twenty of the moſt diſtinguiſhed and 
experienced captains in the navy, were on the 
-point of throwing up their commiſſions in one da 
in a body. oth abbr) "The 
The unhappy conſequences of the American 
war had, by this time, affected our ſiſter king- 
dom and ifland to a moſt ruinous degree, Al- 
though the amount of her immediate loſſes, con- 
ſidered merely as a ſpecific ſum in point of cal- 
Culation, could hold no compariſon with that 
ſuſtained by England, yet the ſmaller loſs was 
more ſeverely felt by the poorer country, than the 
reater had hitherto been by that ſo vaſtly ex- 
ceeding it in wealth. Beſides the ancient reftraints 
upon her commerce, an embargo had been con- 
tinued from the year 1776. Thus their ſtaple 
commodities of beef and butter, were ſhut up and 
periſhing in their: warehouſes, at the very time 
that their great, their only free, and conſequently 
only valuable manufacture, the linen, was con- 
tracted, under the deſtructive and fatal light of the 
American war. Tg Fs 
The Iriſh beheld, with grief and diſmay, that 
the northern parts of Germany, and other coun- 
Tries adjoining the Baltic, were with great avidity 
preparing to graſp at that beneficial trade, which 
was ſlipping out of their hands. 
The rent of lands in Ireland had within the 
laſt thirty years greatly increafed. Though this 
riſe in rents muſt have been generally ſupported 


# % 


by the prices given in thoſe markets, which took | 


off the produce of the lands, yet it was aſſerted 
by thoſe who were acquainted with that country, 
that competition, and the ſpirit of ſpeculation, 
which had lately produced ſuch pernicious effects 
in- both kingdoms, had. their ſhare in the riſe. 
This ſpeculation failing, and the competition along 
with it, lands fell: the land owner was diſtreſſed, 
the farmer ruined, and a very general failure of 
all credit enſued, FS 
- Though all the means were uſed which great 
and numerous acts of private charity, and liberal 
public ſubſcriptions, could poſſibly reach to, for 
alleviating theſe dreadful calamities, and twenty 
thouſand poor were ſaid to be daily and chari- 
tably fed, for ſome confiderable time, in the city 
of Dublin only, yet all theſe efforts could only 
cover a ſmall part of the evil; and it was evident, 
that nothing leſs than employment could procure 
that ſubſiſtence, which their daily labour had hi- 
therto provided. 1 N 
The diſtreſſes of Ireland being maturely con- 
ſidered, notice was given that a bill or bills would 
be brought in for granting commercial relief to 
that country. | 5 
The firſt propoſitions held out in favour of Ire- 
land, although not ſpecifically applied or moved 
for, went to the granting her a general exporta- 


tion, in all matters, except with reſpect to her 


woollens, (that article being reckoned too ſacred 
to be yet meddled with) the eſtabliſhment of a 
cotton manufactory; with a liberty of trading to 
and from America, the Weſt Indies, and the 
coaſt of Affica. Theſe grants being thought by 
the miniftry and their friends, too general and 
extenſive, as 


57 


well *a$ too alarming ta the manu- 
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facturers here, they were by degrees narrowed, 
until lord Newhaven, who conducted this buſi- 
neſs in the detail, entered into a kind of com- 
promiſe, to give up the general outline of relief, 
and to confine himſelf to ſome particular and ſpe- 
cific. propoſition, On the tenth of March his 
lordſhip moved, that the houſe ſnould, on a given 
day, reſolve itſelf into a committee; to take into 
conſideration the acts of parliament relating to the 
importation of ſugars from the Weſt Indies into 
Ireland. an een. 

The object of this motion was to repeal that 


clauſe in the act of navigation, by which all ſhips 
laden with ſugars, were eompelled to bring their 


cargoes directly to England, from whence the 
quantity neceſſary for the conſumption of that 
country, was to be re-exported to Ireland. This 
motion paſſed by a majority of forty- ſeven to forty- 
two. On the eighteenth of March, a motion was 
made for the houſe, on an appointed day, to re- 
ſolve itſelf into a committee on the buſineſs of 
granting relief to Ireland: but this was negatived 
by a majority of fixty-two to fifty- eight. Thus 
all endeavours to afford commercial relief to our 
ſiſter kingdom, were rendered abortive. | 

In the houſe of commons, on the nineteenth of 
April, Mr. Fox moved an addreſs to the throne; 
praying * the removal of the earl of Sandwich 
„from his majeſty's preſence, councils, and ſer- 
vice, on account of miſcondu& in his office, 
4 as firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, and of 
the general ill ſtate of the navy at the moſt 
critical ſeaſons under his adminiſtration,” It 
is needleſs to ſay that this motion was rejected, 
ſince lord Sandwich is ſtill at the head of the board 
of admiralty *. i 1 "Ht 

Lord Howe, and his brother the general, who 
had been greatly cenſured, now prefled in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, for an enquiry into the conduct 
of the American war, ſo far particularly, as they 
were themſelves immediately concerned. General 
Burgoyne was likewiſe very importunate for an 
enquiry into his own conduct, and into all mat- 
ters relative to the Canada expedition; but his 
complaints and applications were now as little 
attended to, as thoſe of the other commanders. 
On the twenty-fixth of April, the houſe had 


= 


* 


| gone ſo far as to form itſelf into a committee for 


enquiring into the conduct of the American 
war; having made a previous application to the 
houſe of lords for the attendance of earl Corn- 
wallis as an evidence, and had liſtened to Sir 
William Howe's clear and plain narrative of his 
conduct; yet the miniſter, who had all along ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt diſapprobation of the enquiry, 
was ſtill determined to quaſh it. It was faid 
* in general, that there had been no neceſſity; 
ce nor even occation, at any time, for the enquiry; 
but if there had, the neceſſity of occaſion was 
now fully removed, as well by the able expla- 
nation of his conduct given by the honourable 
general, as by the papers before them.” 

It would be equally tedious and unintereſting, 
to recite all that paſſed on this occafion : let it 
ſuffice to ſay, that, with a view to the incompe- 
teney of the-houſe in military matters, upon Sir 
William Howe's motion fot the examination. of 
earl Cornwallis, the queſtion was put to him, 
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% upon what points he meant to interrogate the 
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* In January 1781, 


c noble- 
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# noble lord.“ Sir William replied, * to the 
4 general conduct of the American war; to mili- 
% tary points generally and particularly.” The 
miniſter catched at theſe words, and worked them 


with the original into the form of an amendment, 
ſtating, That lord Cornwallis be called in and 


% examined relative to general and partieular 
% military points, e im general conduct 
% of the American war““ This was ſeverely cen- 
ſured as a trick. of the miniſter ; but the amended 
queſtion was at length carried, by one hundred 
and eighty- nine, to one hundred and fifty-five. 

The debate was then renewed on the main queſ- 
tion, and rejected. The tranſactions in the eom- 
mittee were difcuſſed in the houſe, and feſeinded; 
the committee was revived; earl Cornwallis and 
other witneſſes were examined, in behalf of lord 
and Sir William Howe ; ſome counter- evidence 
was propoſed and agreed to. In the interim, ge- 
neral Burgoyne's evidence was brought forward 
and examined; but an advantage being taken of 
fome little delay, the committee was ſuddenly diſ- 
folved, without coming to a fingle reſolution upon 
any part of the buſineſs. 


In the houſe of lords, the earl of Briſtol, have 


ing inſtituted an enquiry into the ſtate of the na- 
vy, and the conduct of the admiralty, his lord- 
mip made a motion for the removal of the firſt 
lord of the admiralty from his employment. 
motion “ was rejected on a diviſion; but a proteſt, 


in the following terms, was ſigned by twenty-five | 


of the peers.—* Becauſe, as it is highly becom- 


“ing this great council of the nation, to addrefs 
6c 
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neglect of duty or incapacity, in order to pre- 


warrants, and the preſent alarming ſituation of 
public affairs, loudly calls for this interpoſiti- 
* on. 


which he had founded his motion. 
An enquiry into the government and manage- 
ment of Greenwich hoſpital, was now conducted 
by the duke of Richmond; but was rejected on a 
diviſion, whereupon the noblemen in the mino- 
xity quitted the houſe. The court party, not con- 
tent with a bare victory, immediately paſſed three 
reſolutions in favour of the earl of Sandwich, 


ham endeavoured to bring forward an enquiry into 
the affairs of Ireland; but after ſeveral ineffec- 
tual attempts, a kind of: compromiſe took place, 
by which the buſineſs of that country was referred 
to the enſuing ſeſſion. 


On the fifteenth of June, Mr. Thomas Town- 


ſhend moved, in the houſe of commans, an ad- 
freſs to the king, againſt the prorogation of par- 
iament, until the buſineſs and matters tated in 


the motion were finiſned or ſettled. This motion 


was rejected, _ . 

On the following day, a new ſcene of affairs 
preſented itſelf, by the marquis d' Almodovar, 
ambaſſador from Spain, delivering a hoſtile ma- 
nifeſto, accompanied with notice of his immedi- 
ate departure from this country, The miniſter; 


dd * 
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* It may, perhaps, be thought ſingular, that the two 
royal brothers, dukes, both voted for the removal of the 
earl of Sandwich from the government of the navy. It was 
obſerved in a ſubſequent debate in the houſe of lords, tlrat 


the fortune of that nobleman was unequalled in the hiſtory II ſequently his removal from 14 neceſſary. 
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This 


his majeſty for the removal of any miniſter for 


vent public detriment; ſo we conceive the no- 
toriety of the facts in this debate ſufficiently 


— 
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{{ ance in parliament. 
events of war had not afforded the court of France 
Late in the ſeſſion, the marquis of Rocking- |} 


| by the Eaſt-India company, for the final reduc- 
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on the ſeventeenth; uſhered in the manifeſto wich 
a royal meſſage, acquainting the houſe with the 
| conſequent recal of the Britiſh ambaſſador from 
the court of Madrid. In this meſſage the king 
declared, that ** his defire to preſerve and to _ 
6 tivate peace and friendly intercourſe with Spain, 
„ had been uniform and ſincere; and that his 
conduct towards that power, had been guided 
% by no other motives or principles than thoſe of 
good faith, honour and juſtice, &c,” | _ 
The Spaniſn manifeſto was a ſtrange compoſition L 
dealing almoſt entirely in generals, without a 7 
clear arrangement or diſtribution of matter; wich- 
out accuracy in the ſtating, or much ſpecification 
of time, place, or circumſtance, with reſpect to 
facts; but it had one great ſingularity, for it ſpe- 
cified in one line, that the whole number of in- 
« ſults and injuries which Spain had received from 
„ Great-Britain, amounted, Jately, to juſt one 
* hundred.“ It was evident from this manifeſto, 
that Spain had taken a decided part with France 
and America againſt Great- Britain. 7 | 
The miniſter now moved for an addreſs to the 
throne, which was agreed to: immediately after 
which, lord John Cavendiſh moved for another, 
to be preſented at the ſame time, praying, © that 
« his majeſty would give immediate orders, for 
ce the collecting of his fleets and armies in ſuch 
© a manner, as that he might be enabled to exert 


„ the whole force of this country, againſt the 


united force of the houſe of Bourbon.” The 
ſecretary at war aſked, whether the words whole 


| force was intended to include the force in Ame- 


rica; and being anſwered in the affirmative, he 
immediately moved for an adjournment, which 
was carried on a diviſion. 5 77 
In the houſe of lords, the earl of Abingdon 
moved an amendment to the addreſs, and the duke 


of Richmond another; but both were rejected. 


To this the earl of Briſtol added a ſepa- 
rate proteſt, ſtating the particular grounds on | 


In the houſe of commons, the miniſter. brought 
in a bill for doubling the militia, which was paſſ- 
ed; and at length, after much oppoſition, paſſed 
the lords. i Ro ee ; 
The parliament was prorogued on the third of 
July, when the ſpeech from the throne returned 
thanks for the effential ſervices rendered to the ſo- 
vereign and the country, during a long attend- 
It was obſerved, that the 


reaſon to triumph on the conſequences of their in- 
juſtice and breach of public faitb; and with re- 
ſpect to Spain it was ſaid, that his majeſty had 
nothing to reproach himſelf with, whatever co- 
lour might be put upon the unjuſt proceeding of 
that court. It was ſaid to be impoſſible to 
„ ſpeak of the continuance of the rebellion in 
« North America without the deepeſt concern; 
but they (the crown and parliament) had given 
5 ſuch unqueſtionable proofs of their ſincere diſ- 
4 poſition to put an end to thoſe troubles, that 
« it was ſtill hoped, that the malignant deſigns 
«© of the enemies of Great-Britain, could not long 
« prevail againſt the evident intereſts of thoſe un- 
N app provincess3if{ Ai knn 
A bold and decifive meaſure was reſolved upon 
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| of England, namely, in continuing to hold an office of ſuch 


vaſt importance in the ſtate, aſter thirty-nine lords, and one 
hundred and ſeventy-four members of the othet houſe had 


declared upon record, his being unfit, incapable, and con- 
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was conducted with ſuch unuſual ſecreſy, that the 
ſmalleſt idea of the deſign, until the effect was 


publicly diſcloſed by the accounts frorn India, did 


not ttanſpire even in this country. By the eighth 
of Auguſt 1778, major- general Munro, who com- 
manded the company's troops on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel; had aſſembled part of the force deſ- 
tined for the ſiege of Pondicherry, upon a ſpot 
of ground called the Red-hill, within four miles 
of that city. On the fixth of September, the 
befiegers were able to bteak ground, both on the 
north and ſouth fides of the town; and it was re- 
ſolved to carry on both attacks at the ſame time. 
In the mean time, Sir Edward Vernon ſailed 
from Madraſs, in order to block up Pondicherry. 
His ſquadron confiſted of the Rippon of ſixty 
guns, the Coventry of twenty-eight, the Seahorſe 
of twenty, the Cormorant ſloop, and the Valen- 
tine Eaſt Indiaman. Scarcely had he arrived in 
his ſtation, when he perceived the French ſqua- 
dron under M. Tronjolly, conſiſting of the Bril- 
lant of ſixty- four guns, the Pourvoyeuſe of thir- 


ty-fix eighteen pounders, the Sartine of thirty- 


two guns, and two French India ſhips armed for 
War. 2 4 a Saks HM . ' 


On the tenth of Auguſt, a cloſe and warm en- 


gagement took place, which laſted; about two 
hours, when the French thought it prudent to de- 
cline the conteſt. Sir Edward was joined by the 


Beſborough Indiaman, which ſupplied the place 
and about twenty, miles above the town of Savap- 
nah. A body of about two thouſand men, con- 
fell in among the Britiſh ſquadron, and was taken, | 
as was the Sartine frigate, which had-loſt compas | 


of the Valentine, then on her way to Europe. A 
French veſſel froni Europe and the Mauritius, 


ny with the French ſquadron on the night of the 
late action. The French commander appears to 


have conſulted the preſervation of his ſhips, more 


than that of the town, which he entirely aban- 
doned, and which now was as cloſely blocked up 
by ſea as Dy land 2 

The grand aſſault being reſolved on, Sir Ed- 
ward Vernon landed all his marines, and two hun- 


dred ſeamen, to ſupport and invigorate the at- 


tacks. M. de Bellecomb bravely diſputed every 
part of his, ground; but, conſcious, that his ut- 
moſt efforts muſt prove ineffectual, on the fix- 
teenth of October, the day preceding that ap- 
pointed for the grand aſſault, he propoſed a capi- 
tulation. 3 TOTES: n 

The conquerors gave ample teſtimony to the 
dale of the enemy. It was determined to 
end the European part of the garriſon home to 


France, and to diſband the ſeapoys, and other na- 


tive troops in the country, inſtead of ſending the 
whole in a body to the ile | of Mauritius, which 
was propoſed. A train of artillery, amounting in 
the whole, ſervieeable and unſerviceable, to about 
three hundred pieces, became a prize to the vic- 


tors, as did public property of every kind, but 


the private was ſecured to the owners. The com- 
pany's forces employed in this ſiege, amounted 


to ten thouſand five hundred men, of Whom fif- 
teen hundred were Europeans. Near three thou- 
ſand men were in the gartiſon, nine hundred of 


that number being Europeans. Of the compa- 
ny's troops, two hundred and twenty-four were 
ſlain, and fix hundred and ninety-three wounded ; 
and of the garriſon, two hundred men were kill- 
ed, and four hundred and eighty. wounde c. 

We ſhall: now. turn our attemion to the other 


ide of the globe, The reduction of Georgia. by 


* 


— 
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non of the French power in India, The buſineſs | 


Py 


* 


f 


th 


alarm in the two Carolinas. The loyaliſts, or in 


the American language, the Tories, in the back. 


parts of North Carolina, conceiving hope and 
courage from that event, were ſpeedily in moti- 
on. About ſeven. hundred of theſe. people aſ- 
ſembled in arms, in the back part of the province, 
but before they were able to attempt any thipg 
of moment, they were attacked and entirely de- 
feated by ſome of the neareſt militia; and they 
loſt half their number of men in killed, wound- 
ed, and taken. About three hundred of the re- 
mainder, however, found means to make their 
way in a body to the back part of Georgia; from 
whence having, proceeded to the neareſt Britiſh, 
poſts, they joined the royal army: 5 

South Carolina was the firſt object of much hope 
and fear. A detachment of Britiſh troops under 
colonel Campbell, penetrated as far up the river 
as Auguſta, which lies a hundred and thirty miles 
higher than the town of Savannah; but the length 
and difficulty of the communication, induced ge- 


neral Prevoſt to recall that party, and, to contract 
his poſts in ſuch, a manner, that Hudſon's river, 


at the diſtance of twenty-four miles, was the up- 


per extremity of the chain which he formed along 
the frontier from the capital. ee 
In the mean time; general Lincoln, with a re- 
inforcement of continental troops, had arrived for 


the protection of South Carolina, and was poſted 
at Purryſburgh, on the north fide of the river, 


ſiſting of the proyineial troops, and militia of the 
Carolinas and of Georgia, were higher up the 
river, under the command of general Aſhe ; who 
upon the retreat of the detachment of . loyaliſts 
from Auguſta, ordered his troops to leave theit 


{baggage behind, and paſſing the river into Geor- 


gia, poſted them in a ſtrong ſituation on Briar- 
e 5 4 Fa wg 

Lieutenal-general Prevoſt formed a defign of 
ſurprizing Aſhe in his ſtrong poſt; and the ſuc- 
ceſs of this enterprize was in a great meaſure ow= 
ing to the injudicious conduct of the American 
commander, who, in the moment of peril, had 
diſpatched his light horſe upon ſotne unprofitable 
expedition. 3g 


under general Aſhe, were ſurprized in open day- 
light, and received the firſt notice of danger, fron) 
the havock which the Britiſh troops made in their 
camp. Whole regiments fled without firing a 
ſhot, and great numbets of the men did not even 
attempt to take up their arms. The deep marſh, 
and. the river, which ſhould have afforded fecu- 
rity, now became the inſtruments of their deſtruc- 
tion. Blinded, by their flight and terror, great 
numbers were ſuffocated. in the one, and drowned 
in the other. About one hundred aud fifty of the 
Americans were lain, and two hundred taken; 
and among the latter was brigadier-general Elbert, 
the 3 in command. ee | 
In order to protect either a meeting or an elec- 
tion of delegates for the province of Georgia, 
which was to be held at Auguſta in the begin- 
ning of May, Lincoln quitted his ſtation, leav= 
ing, however, about fiſteen hundred men to guard 
e paſſes of the river and ſwatnps. 9 
This movement inſpited general Prevoſt with 
an idea of attempting to penetrate into Carolina. 


- 


Near the end of April, be paſſed the river at the 
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the royal forces, ſoon afforded. ſufficient. cauſe of, 


On the third of March 1779, the Americans 
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head of about three thouſand men; and upon ſee- 
ing the Britiſh troops traverfing a country, which 
they had deemed impaſſable, they were ſtruck 
wich a panic, and but feebly defended the ſtrong 
_ paſſes Which might have effectually checked their 
progreſs, In ſhort, the Americans gave way on 
All fides, and retired towards Charles-town. 
General Prevoſt now advanced to Charles-town, 
and ſummoned that place to ſurrender. A pro- 


* 
. 


[ 


heir city during the war; but this being rejected, 
the beſieged made every poſſible effort for an ob- 
Kinate defence. 
* Theſe preparations 
Lincoln, with an equal, if not a ſuperior force 
was marching to the relief of the town, induced 
Prevoſt to retire, and to paſs his army to the iſlands 
of St. John and St. James. 1 
In conſequence of the arrival of two frigates 
df war at theſe iſlands, the army obtained a ſup- 
ply of ammunition and other neceffaries, which 
enabled the troops to return to the ſouthward. 


* 


nades. 


oſal was made by the citizens, for a neutrality for 
late; but the terms offered by d'Eſtai 


tions, and the knowledge that || 


of ENGLAND: 


Mr. Byron convoyed the homeward-bound trade; 
and 23 the abſence of the fleet, the valuable 
ifland of St. Vincent was captured by a ſmall num 
ber of the French from Martinico. The French 
fleet being re-inforced, by the arrival of M. de 
la Motte, proceeded to the reduction of the Gre- 
_— landed a body of forces, they 
inveſted the hoſpital hill, in the iſland of Grenada, 


and attacking the works by night, carried them 


by ſtorm. Lord Macartney propoſed to capitu- 


bein 
| deemed inadmiffible, he ſurrendered the fort — 
land at diſcretion. Admiral Byron returned to 
St. Lucia, and procecded with the fleet and army 
for the recovery of St. Vincent's : but receivin 
intelligence at ſea of the attack upon Granada, 
and being ignorant of the great ſuperiority of the 
French fleet, he changed his courſe in order to 
ſuccour that iſland. 1 . 
On the ſixth of July he fell in with the French 
fleet, and a deſperate engagement enſued, in 


which vice-admiral Barrington was wounded, and 
General Prevoſt took poſſeſſion of the iſland of | 


the Britiſh ſhips ſuffered in a very great degrea, 


Fort Royal, which on divers accounts proved a 


very advantageous ſituation. 

n the beginnining of May, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton concerted with Sir George Collier, who com- 
manded the marine of New-York, an expedition 


to the Cheſapeak, and a deſcent upon Virginia. 
A force by land and fea ſufficient for the intended 


expedition, was accordingly diſpatched from New- 
York, under the command of Sir George Collier 
and major-general Mathew. In a ſhort time they 
became mes of Portſmouth, Goſport, Suffolk, 
and other places, and having taken and deſtroyed 
an hundred and thirty ſhips and veſſels of various 
ſes, burnt many upon the flocks, and made 
prize of a great quantity of ſtores, they were re- 
called by Sir Henry Clinton, and arrived at New- 
York before the expiration of a month. 

The enemy had for ſome time been engaged 
in conſtructing very ſtrong works at Verplanks 
Neck and Stoney Point, in the Highlands, againſt 
which Sir Henry Clinton determined wpon an ex- 


1 
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lofing one hundred and eighty-three killed, and 
| having three hundred and forty-fix wounded. 
The views of the Britiſh commander were now to- 
tally changed, upon diſcovering that the iſland 
he intended to relieve was already loſt, and as he 
had no force capable of attempting its recovery, 
The French claimed the victory, on the ground 
that they had gained their object, in the preſerva- 
tion of their acquiſition, | K | 

M. d'Eftaing now directed his operations to the 
northward, his firſt object being the reduction of 
Georgia, and his ſecond an attack upon Neu- 
York, in conjunction with general Wathington, 
On his arrival on the coaſt of Carolina, he took 
the Experiment man of war, and ſome frigates. 
He then landed his troops, inveſted the town of 


** 


| 


- : 1 


. 
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| 


{| Savannah, and ſummoned general Prevoſt to ſur- 


render the place to the arms of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty. The general, who expected coloncl 
| Maitland's diviſion to join him, after ſeveral meſ- 

ſages had paſſed and re-paſſed, had the addreſs 


pedition ; and the Britiſh troops ſoon became | 


maſters of thoſe poſts: but Stoney Point was, a 
Mort time after, recovered by the American army 
under general Wayne. However, Sir Henry 


Clinton regained this poſt, after it had been three [f 


days in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, and 
Arong garriſon it it. | 
The Americans undertook an expedition agatnſt 
Paulus ; and for a fortnight, a cannonade was fup- 
ported with great ſpirit on both fides: but upon 
the appearance of the fleet under Sir George Col- 
lier in the Penobſcot, the enemy retired to their 
ſhips. A general chace and unreſiſted deſtruction 
took place; and the fugitives finding there was 


placed a 


no poffibility of eſcape, ſhortened the bufineſs, by 


Fans fire and biogwing up their own veſſels, The 
Warren, a fine new frigate of thirty-two guns, 
and five others from twenty to twenty-four guns, 
were blown up. Six armed brigs from twelve 
to fixteen guns met the. ſame fate, and twenty- 
four fail of tranſports were deſtroyed. A frigate 
of twenty guns, one of cighteen, and ſome provi- 
fion veſlels were taken. | 5 
Admiral Byron now took the command in the 
Weſt Indies, and endeavoured to bring M. d'Ef- 
taing to an engagement, but without effect. In 
the mean time, the noxious air of St. Eucia ſpread 


| 


— 


to gain a truce of four and twenty hours, in which 
interval colonel Maitland arrived, and an anſwer 
was then returned, that they were determined to 
defend themſelves to the laſt man, 7 
M. d' Eſtaing being joined by general Lincoln 
and count Polaſki, made an attack on the Britiſh 
lines, but was repulſed with great ſlaughter : the 
French acknowledged the loſs of forty-four offi- 
cers, and about ſeven hundred men an their fide 
only; what that of the Americans might be was 
never confeſſed. The celebrated count Polaſki 
was mortally wounded in this action, and d' Eſtaing 
was wounded in two places. A 
On the ſeventh of October, on the clearing up 
| of a thick fog, it was diſcovered that the French 
and Americans had quitted their camps, broken 
down all the bridges behind them, and purſued 
their reſpective routs with the greateſt celerity. 
The French now retired to their ſhips, and totally 
| abandoned the coaſts of America. 
Of matters merely domeſtic this year, may be 
reckoned the following. On the firſt of Ja- 
nuary was the moſt violent gale of wind, that 
bas happened fince the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century: incredible miſchief was done in 
and near the metropolis; many publie and pri- 
rate buildings ſuſtained'fome damage, and the 


a dreadful mortality among the Britiſh troops. 
Ss Oh 


ſhipping in the river ſuffered conſiderably. - 4 
e | tac 


lace, which broke through the roof into the 
apartments of three of the young princes; Their 
majeſties got up, and went into all the apartments, 
to ſee if any of the children or family were hurt; 
but no diſaſter had happened to them, though 
it was next to a miracle, that the three princes 
were not killed in their beds. Great damages 
were ſuſtained in moſt parts of the kingdom from 
the ſame cauſe. The ſhipping all around the 

iſland ſuffered conſiderably, The York Eaſt 

Indiaman was run aſhore in Margate roads; and 

it was computed, that above three hundred veſſels 
were loſt, by which a great number of mariners 

periſhed, | 8 
David Garrick, Eſq; the firſt of actors, died 
on the twentieth of this month, and on the firſt 


of February was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, 


with great funeral pomp and ſolemnity; the pall 


was ſupported by lord Camden, the earl of Oſſory, 


— 


Mr. Rigby, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Paterſon, the duke 
of Devonſhire, earl Spencer, viſcount Palmerſton, 


Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, and Albany Wallis, 
Eſquire. | | , 


Advice was received from Edinburgh, dated 
February the third, ens that on the pre- 
e 


ceding Friday, copies of the following letter 


were dropped in the different ſtreets and lanes of | 


that city. | 
Men and brett ETD 
« Whoever finds this letter, will take as a 


cc popery lately erected there, _ | 
. Edinburgh, A PROTESTANT, | 
Jan. 29, 1779 | | bh 


ct clean, and drop it ſomewhere elſe. 


« For king and country. Unrry.” 


* 


In conſequence of this letter, a mob aſſembled 


at a houſe at the foot of Chalmer's Cloſe, part of 
which was intended for a popiſh church, but had 


poſſeſſed by a clergyman of that profeſſion. They 
began by breaking the windows, but their num- 
bers increaſing, they deſtroyed the furniture, and 


ſet it on fire. The magiſtrates, affiſted by the 
city guard, and a party of the ſouth fencibles, 
uſed every means to prevent them from accom- | 


pliſhing their defign. A day or two afterwards 
the chapel in Black-friars wynd was attacked, 
the whole furniture of which, with a valuable 


* 


collection of books, they either deſtroyed or car- | 
ried off. After this they broke the windows of | 


ſeyeral perſons whom they knew to be Catholics, 
The magiſtrates iſſued a proclamation, deſiring 
maſters to keep in their fervants and apprentices ; 
notwithſtanding which, great numbers affembled 
in the evening in the College- court, with an in- 
tention, as they ſaid, of knocking down the houſe 
of principal Robertſon, who, they imagined, fa- 

voured the popiſh bill; but a party of dragoons 
arriving before they could effect their purpoſe, 
they difperſed, on being aſſured by the 1 
trates, that all thoughts of bringing in the bill 
were laid aſide. Nt 

On the twentieth of the month, a deputation 


3 
— — 


| again ſtated his opinion, that it would be adviſe- 


n 


of aldermen and commoners of London, waited 


on admiral Keppel, and delivered him the frees |.” 


dom of the city, in a box made of heart of oak, f 
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ſtack of chimnies was blown down at the queen's 


moſt elegantly ornamented with | gold, and em- 
belliſned with very curious workmanſhip. The 


admiral then went into the city; attended by the 


3 city officers, &c. and dined at the Lon- 
don tavern, and in the evening there were the 
moſt general illuminations throughout London and 
Weſtminſter ever known. 8 
On the eighth of February 1780, lord Shel- 
burne moved for appointing a committee of both 
houſes, conſiſting of members poſſeſſing neither 
employment nor penſion, to examine into the 
public expenditure, &c, This motion was nega- 
tived by a large majority ; but a proteſt againſt the 
rejection of the motion, was figned by thirty-five 
peers, among whom were the biſhops of Peterbo- 
rough and St. Aſaph. wy 
In the houſe of commons, Sir George Savile 
called the attention of the ſenators to an affair 
of great magnitude; a petition from the free- 
holders of the county of York, containing great 


[and heavy complaints of a public nature. Sir 


George, 8 ſpoken highly of the gentlemen 
who had called the county meeting, and of the 


committee for carrying into execution, the reſo- 
lutions reſpecting the petitions, he ſaid it was 


ſigned by more than nine thouſand perſons; and 


though the meeting at Vork did not exceed ſeven 


or eight hundred, yet he would venture to affirm 


that they poſſeſſed more property than all thoſe 
{| within the walls of the houſe held together. He 
charged them to treat the petition with the reſpect 
as à due to it, and to “ avoid any mock enquiry upon 
cc warning to meet at Leithwynd, on Wedneſday | 
« next in the evening, to pull down that pillar of 


«* it; for nine thouſand freeholders were not to 


« be trifled with, or put afide by any mock en- 
I quiry, All Rate ſubterfuge, made up majori- 


e ties, or previous queſtions, the hacknied and 


FR. ao. % infamous manceuvres of a corrupt adminiſtra- 
“ P. S. Pleaſe to read this carefully, Keep it 


tion, would be of no avail in the preſent in- 


%% ſtance, The people of England would no lon- 
ee ger be denied the juſtice due to them.” With 


regard to the manner in which the petition was 
to be diſpoſed: of, he thought it would be beſt 
to have it laid on the table for the members to 


| peruſe, and he hoped in God they would feel it ; 
not been occupied; the reſt of the building was | 


but whether the houſe ſhould order it to lay x 


the table, or under the table, he was reſolved it 


ſhould have his whole weight and intereſt in par- 
liament. 


The ſpeaker then put the queſtion for bringing 
|up the petition, which was unanimouſly _— 
to, and Sir George immediately preſented it to 


the houſe. The petition being read, Sir George 


able to have it on the table for a time, before any 
motion was deduced from it, an honourable friend 


of his “ having a queſtion of a ſimilar nature to 
lay before the houſe. When this queſtion (at 


which the honourable gentleman expreſſed ſors 
ſurprize, it being of a nature ſo congenial with 
the prayer of the petition, though no conſultation 
had been held between the parties) ſhould be 
diſpoſed of, it would be more properly ſeen what 
proceeding ſhould be had upon the petition. 
He $65: moved, that it ſhould be ordered 
to lie on the table for the peruſal of the mem- 
bers. by | 

Lord North obſerved, that the worthy barone: 


need not have apologized “ for introducing the 
papers which had been the ſubject of his ſpeech. 


. — 
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It was the duty of every member to preſent, 
and the houſe to receive, any petition con- 
cerning the rights or intereſt of the ſubject ; 
much leſs was there cauſe to throw out any 
threat or menace to the members, reſpecting 
© the conduct they ſhould obſerve towards the 
te petition after it ſhould be brought up.“ 
The. petition being ordered to lie upon the 
table, Mr. Burke preſented one to the ſame effect 
from Briſtol, as did Sir William Howe one from 
Nottingham. 5 ef 
On Friday the eleventh of February, Mr. Burke 
roſe, he ſaid, in performance of his promiſe, in 
obedience to his duty, and in conformity, he 
truſted, to the wiſhes of all the people of Eng- 
land, to propoſe a plan of public economy. 
The buſineſs of a. reformer was not congenial with 


diſagreeable, was neceſſary. His plan, if adopt- 


ed, might deprive; a boſom friend of his chief | 
ſupport ; his own future proſpects in life might | 


be blaſted; and he was apprized, that his pre- 


ſent undertaking would not fail of rendering him 


obnoxious to many perſons, whoſe eſteem he 


withed to cultivate. Oeconomy he pronounced || 


to be the means, not only to reſtore us to our 
of independence on the crown, without which it 


only in the middle of an expenſive war, and had 


a moſt formidable confederacy to contend with. | 
A plan of ceconomy, in the firſt inſtance, afford- | 


ed the moſt happy preſage of future ſucceſſes: 
but to be effectual, it muſt be ſyſtematic, Such 
a plan, he' flattered himſelf, he had, after infi- 
nite pains, digeſted, and rendered perfectly prac- 
ticable. It would effect a ſaving to the nation 
of near three hundred thouſand pounds a year, 


without any diminution to the ſplendour of the. 


crown; without reducing his majeſty to the 
fmalleſt inconvenience; and would for ever free 
miniſters from the diſagreeable neceſſity of ap- 
plying to parliament for payment of the king's 
debts, His ſtandard of reformation, he ſaid, he 
would firſt erect in the principality of Wales; 
then the duchy of Lancaſter; and laſtly, in the 


duchy of Cornwall, and county palatine of Cheſter. | 


Mr. Burke diſplayed an intimate and accurate 
knowledge of the conſtitutions of theſe four ju- 
riſdictions, and pointed out the reaſon why the 
king of England had frittered down his dignity 
into dukedoms and earldoms. i 

Hie propoſed that the four counties ſhould be 
entirely united to England, and the ſavings made 


by the abolition of offices applied to the public | 


uſe. As the labour of the judges would be in- 
creaſed by this union, he ſu 


minſter-Hall. 


belonging to the crown, in different parts of the 
kingdom, and to appropriate the money ariſing 
from the ſale to public uſes. | 

The board of works was another great object 


as a pigeon-houſe to be erected; and yet, durin 
that period, they applied for four hundred thouſand 
pounds to diſcharge a debt they had contracted ; 
and parliament had granted a like ſum in the ſeven 
years preceding the laſt ſeven. In neither of 


* . * 
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was impoſſible for us to be free. We were now | eſtabliſhraent for members of parliament, who 


— 
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theſe enormous ſums did he include the money 
expended in the, improvements about Bucking- 
ham-Houſe, for which parliament had made an 
excluſive proviſion. The bufineſs of this board, 
he ſaid, could be executed by an architect, who 
ſhould lay his eſtimates before the treaſury-board, 
the lords of which ſhould fee that the work was 
properly performed: | 8 
The honourable gentleman ſaid, he trembled 
to undertake the next object of reformation, which 
was the expenditure of the civil liſts To curtait 
would not. anſwer: the end of his plan; an abo- 
lition of offices was abſolntely neceſſary. A noble 


| ear] (Talbot) had declared in the other houſe; 


that all his attempts at reformation were in vain ; 


his endeavours were ſtopped even in the kitchen, 
4 | | 7 1 "a, . . 55 he 
the liberality of his mind; but the taſk, der where he found that bis majeſty's turnſpit was a 


member of parliament. From a principle of œco- 
nomy, the ſervants had been put on board wages; 
yet their attendance at court being neceſſary, the 
ſteward of the houſhold had been obliged to pro- 
vide tables for them all; ſo that, with the board 
wages in their pockets, they boarded in the palace, 
doubly a burthen to the nation. HE 
His reformation. then, ſhould. begin with the 


| board of green cloth, which, though formerly 


former ſtate of ſplendour, but alſo to that ſtate || a great tribunal, was now entirely unneceſſary, 


and ſerved no other end than to afford a ſinecure 


were entirely dependent on the court. 

The places of treaſurer of the chamber, keeper 
of the wardrobes, &c. clerk of the kitchen, but- 
tery, pantry, ewry, keeper of the jewel office, 
&c. were e unneceſſary, and were ſupport- 


| ed merely for the purpoſe of influence. Some 
| nominal finecure places, occupied by peers, diſ- 


graced the peerage, and were burthenſome to the 


| nation, ſuch as Keepers of buck, fox, and other 


hounds. Theſe nominal places he wiſhed to be 
He acknowledged himſelf fond of ſplendour, 
and would- be ſhocked to ſee the majeſty of a 
Britiſh king degraded by a pitiful parſimony. It 
was not his intention to take a ſpark. from the 
luſtre of the crown; but he wiſhed miniſters would 
ſet down the expences of his majeſty at any given 
ſum, and have his houſhold ſupplied by contract. 
The king of Pruffia, whom it would be no diſ- 
grace to imitate, had his houſhold entirely ſup- 
z . | 
The abolition of the board of trade, Mr. Burke 
ſaid, would be a faving to the nation of thirty 
thouſand pounds a year, It never had been of 
the leaſt utility, and its diſcontinuance was the 
more neceflary, as thereby ten members of par- 


liament would be freed from the influence of the 
| ggeſted that an addi- | | 
tional judge might be appointed to fit in Weſt- | 


A wide field for reformation was open in the 


| 3 | . | exchequer, The auditor had an enormous in- 
Hie propofed felling the vaſt chaſes and foreſts | 


come; but it was not intended that he, or any 
other gentleman of the exchequer, ſhould be a- 
larmed at his plan of reformation ; for during 


| their lives he wiſhed” their ſalaries to remain as 


| | they then were; but at their deceaſe, he would 
of reformation. During the laſt ſeven years, the 


gentlemen of that board had not cauſed ſo much | 


have the auditor's emoluments reduced to ten thou- 
ſand pounds a year; thoſe of the tellers to fifteen 


g || bundred, and fo in proportion. He did not wiſh to 
| aboliſh theſe places, which ought to remain in 


the hands of the crown, as rewards to beſtow 
upon deſerving: men, and. which being granted 
for life, did not enflave the men to whom they, 
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were given. No man could wiſh to fee a deſcen- 
Gant of Mr. Pelham, Sir Robert Walpole, or 


em. | | 
: With reſpe& to the penfion liſt; he did not 
mean to deprive any man of his emoluments, whe- 
ther well or ill deſerved : but he would bind down 
the crown not to grant any more, till the whole 

ſhould be reduced to fixty' thouſand pounds a 
| year. BTID HEH ; 43470 FLO 

_ The account places; ſuch as paymaſter of the 
forces, and treaſurer of the navy, he would have 
converted into places of adminiſtration. The 
money which paſſes through their hands he would 
have placed in the bank; or; if the bank re- 
fuſed it, it might be depofited with ſome private 
banker, by which means one and a half per cent. 
would be ſaved to the nation: | | 

The immenſe civil department of the board of 
ordnance, he ſaid, was burthenſome to the na- 
tion, and wholly unneceſſary. He would have 
the civil power of it diſtributed between the navy 
and admiralty boards, by which means the in- 
fluence of the crown, and the national expenditure, 
would be confiderably diminiſhed: 

The ſecretaryſhip for the northern department 
called loudly for reformation. The office might 
be executed by the other two ſecretaries. For 
near a year after the deceaſe of lord Suffolk; lord 
Weymouth executed the joint duties of both 
the northern and ſouthern departments; and ſo 
very unneeeſſary was a third ſeeretary, that for- 
merly ſome gentlemen, upon being appointed to 
either the north or ſouth, had made it a particular 
ſtipulation, that they ſhould alſo have the Ameri- 
can department. 7 312049) 

He would charge the board of treaſury with 
the payment of ſalaries and penfions in the fol- 
lowing order; and if any deficiency ſhould hap- 
pen, the loſs to fall upon the lords of that board; 
and the civil liſt ſhould not be brought in debt 
for a ſingle ſhilling, but ſhould be clear at the 
beginning of each year, while the ſervants of the 
crown ſhould become ſtrangers to arrears: 1. The 
judges. 2. Our ambaſſadors at foreign courts; 
3. The tradeſmen of the crown. 4. Princes of 
the blood. 5. Servants of the crown whoſe wages 
do not exceed two hundred pounds a year. 6. 


Thoſe whoſe wages are above two, and under 


five hundred pounds a year. 7. Penfioners; 8. mons went into a committee on the firſt enacting 


The great officers of the crown. 


Mr. Burke was three hours and eighteen mi- 
nutes in laying before the houſe his plan, of 
which the above is an abſtract. He concluded 
his ſpeech, which was one of the fineſt pieces of 
oratory ever delivered in parliament, with a ſtring 
of motions for leave to bring in bills, for the 
ſeveral purpoſes mentioned in his plan; all of 
Which were ſeconded by Mr. Fox. | 

Lord North ſaid, he did not mean to oppoſe the 
introduction of the firſt bill; but he would not 
have gentlemen to underſtand, that he pledged 
-himſelt to ſupport it. As ſome of the bills re- 
lated to the patrimony of the crown, and'of the 
prince of Wales, he begged to ſuggeſt, that no 
alteration could be made 1n the perſonal property 
of an individual, confiſtently with the order of 
the houſe, without that individual's conſent; and 
he hoped. that, from: a principle of decency, as 


— . 


or ENGLAND. 687 


well as juſtice, bills would not be brought in 


relative to the royal patrimony, till the conſent of 
the great lord Townſhend, to whom royalty was 


3ndebted forits reſtoration, deprived of thoſe places, 
which the merit of their anceſtors had procured || 


his majeſty and the prince of Wales ſhould be ob- 
kane. N W 
Hereupon Mr. Burke poſtponed his motions, 
reſpecting the property of the king and the prince. 
A motion being made for leave to bring in a bill, 
the houſe divided, when all but lord George Gor- 
don appeared for it: | Lt 
On the fourteenth, Mr. Burke moved his pro- 
poſitions relative to the ſale of the royal foreſts, 
&c. which; through reſpe& to the crown, had 
been waved on the preceding Friday: 
Lord North informed the houſe, that he was 
that the bills relative to his patrimony ſhould 
undergo a diſcuſſion. The queſtion being put 
vpon Mr. Burke's thotions, they all paſſed, ex- 
cept that relative to the union of the duchy of 


Cornwall to the crown ; which Mr. Burke with- 


drew for the preſent, upon its being obſerved by 
Sir Edward Baynton, that the income of the 
duchy did not belong to the king, but to the 
prince of Wales, who being a minor, could not 
give his conſent, nor could the houſe, without 
a palpable violation of juſtice, proceed to de- 
prive his royal highneſs of his property againſt 
his will; while the property of the meaneſt ſub- 
ject is held ſacred. | 

On the twenty- eighth of February, diſpatches 
were received at the admiralty from Sir George 
Brydges Rodney, giving an account of the victory 
he had obtained on the ſixteenth of that month over 
the Spaniſh fleet, commanded by Don Juan Lan- 
gara, who was cruizing off Cape St. Vincent's. In 
this action the Spaniards ſuſtained great loſs, one 
eighty, and five ſeventy gun ſhips being taken by 


|| admiral Rodney, and a ſeventy gun ſhip being 


blown up. Fhe reſt of the ſquadron was much 
damaged. Thus was Sir George enabled to yield 
effectual relief to the garriſon of Gibraltar. 
The day after the receipt of theſe advices, lord 
North moved in the houſe of commons, “ that 
* the thanks of the houſe be given to admiral _ 
« Sir George Brydges Rodney, for the ſignal 
© and important ſervices he had rendered his king 
“ and country.” This motion was carried una- 
nimouſly; as was a motion, in nearly the ſame 
words, made in the houſe of lords by lord Sand- 
wich on the firſt of March. i. | 
On the eighth of March, the houſe of eom- 


clauſe of Mr. Burke's reformation bill, for the 
abolition of the office of a third ſecretary of ſtate 

for the colonies, together with the under ſecre- 
taries, clerks, &c; Upon a diviſion, this clauſe 


was rejected by a majority of two hundred and 


eight to two hundred and one. On the thirteenth, 
lord North moved for leave to bring in à bill 
for appointing commiſſioners to inſpect and ſtate 


the public accounts, to ſearch what defects exiſted 


in the mode of making them up in the exchequer, 
and report to the houſe the beſt method of re- 


moving them. This queſtion being carried with- 


out a diviſion, Mr. Fox preſented a petition from 
the city of Weſtminſter, praying for a controul 
of the public expenditure ; which being ordered 
to lie on the table, the houſe went into a com- 
mittee on the ſecond clauſe of Mr. Burke's bill, 
for aboliſhing the board of trade. Upon a di- 


7% ms the miniſtry were left in the minority, 
_ 22 the 


authorized to ſay his majeſty gave his conſent, 


688 


the numbers being two hundred and ſeven for, and 
one hundred and ninety-nine againſt the abolition 
of the board of trade. 

On the fixth of Apr 
fitions had been preſented from different counties 
and corporations for a redreſs of grievances, the 
fpeaker quitted the chair, and the houſe reſolved 

Itſelf into a committee, to take into confideration 
the petitions of the people of England, in pur- 
fuance of the order of the day. The buſineſs was 
opened by Mr. Dunning, who ſaid, that though 
the bill introduced by Mr. Burke did not extend 


to every object of the petitions of the people, it 


went far enough to embrace many of them. The 
principal complaint of the petitions was the “ in- 
« fluence of the crown :” but that influence was 
not meant which aroſe from its virtues, or the juſt 
rights of ivs prerogative, but that which aroſe 
from corruption and other undue practices. As 
inſtances of the means of corruption uſed in that 
houſe, he mentioned, befides bank notes, &c. the 
partial diſtribution of military promotions, lottery 
tickets, and ſubſcriptions to the loan ; alledging, 
that in the latter, the means of corruption were 
enormous; not leſs than a million of the loan 
of that year, being ſhared among members of par- 
Hament. The learned gentleman concluded a 
long and very ingenious ſpeech, with moving the 
following reſolution : “ That it is the opinion 
4% of this committee, that the influence of the 
« crown is increaſing, and ought to be dimi- 
e niſhed“ Upon a diviſion, the motion was 
paſſed by a majority of two hundred and thirty- 
three to two hundred and eighteen. | 
Mr. Dunning then moved, “ That it is the 
e opinion of this committee, that it is compe- 
£6 
1 
« liſt revenue, as well as in every other branch 
* of the public revenue, whenever it fhall ſeem 
cc expedient to the wiſdom of this houſe fo to 
« do.“ This motion was agreed to without a 
diviſion. 5 | 
Mr, Thomas Pitt made the third motion in the 
committee, which was, „That it is the opinion 
4 of this committee, that it is the duty of this 
c houſe to provide, as far as may be, an imme- 
* diate bs effectual redreſs of the abuſes com- 
« plained of in the petitions preſented to this 
ak ont" from the different counties, cities, and 
s towns in this =; ogg 
paſſed without a diviſion. 
The people of Scotland had, on many occa- 
ſions, expreſſed themſelves extremely averſe to a 


derable degree, transfuſed into the minds of the 
people of this country. Aſſociations were form- 
ed for defending the proteſtant religion from the 
incroachments of popery; and of one of thoſe 
aſſemblies, called tbe London Aſſociation, lord 
George Gordon was invited to become the pre- 
fident, and with this invitation he complied, | 
A petition was framed, and ſigned by near one 
hundred and twenty thouſand of the aſſociators, 
oomplaining of the late act for repealing the 


ſevetities of an act of the roth and 11th of Wil-] On Sunday afternoon the r 


liam III. and this petition lord George Gordon 
undertook to prefent to the houſe of commons. 
An advertiſement was publiſhed, with the ſigna- 


ture of lord George, inviting the members of the 


| 


aſſociation to meet in St, George's-fields, on Fri- 


tent to this houſe to examine into, and to 
correct abuſes in the expenditure of the civil 


| 


_— 


E the ſecond of June, in order to attend t 


8 If mons. 
il, after a number of pe- 


— ——— 
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he pre. 


ſentation of their petition f com- 


to the houſe o 


Between thirty apd forty thouſand people af. 
ſembled in St. George's- fields, wearing blue cock 


| ades, as recommended in the advertiſement, ang 


from thence, accompanied lord George to the 
houſe of commons; Soon after their arrival in 
the neighbourhood of the houſes of parliament 
it became evident, that order and regularity were 
not long to be expected. They ſoon began to 
exerciſe the moſt arbitrary and dictatorial power 
over both lords and commons. Some of the 
members they obliged to call out, © No Popery !” 
ſome they compelled to make oath that they 
would vote for the repeal of the obnoxious act, 


and others they inſulted in the moſt indecent and 


viokent manner. 2 

Among thoſe who were ſeverely treated by the 
rabble, were the archbiſhop of York, the duke 
of Northumberland, the lord prefident (Bathurſt), 
the lords Mansfield, Stormont, Hillſborough, 
Willoughby de Broke, Boſton, Aſhburnham, &c. 
The biſhop of Lincoln, very narrowly eſcaped 
falling a ſacrifice to the ungovernable fury of the 
multitude, At the riſque of his life and proper- 


ty, Mr. Atkinſon, an attorney in Palace-yard, 


afforded his lordſhip an aſylum in his houſe; and 
the biſhop eſcaped in diſguiſe, over the roof of 
an out-houſe, | | | | 

The commons fared better individually, though 


| colleCtively they were juſtly under greater appre- 


—— 3 


henſions than the lords, 
avenues of the houſe were crowded with the riot- 


“ this day.“ 


and military powers. 
This motion alſo 


The lobby and all the 


ers, to whom lord George frequently addreſſed 
himſelf, informing them, from time to time, of 
the proceedings of the houſe. 0-7 

At length, lord George moved for leave to 


bring up the petition, and being ſeconded by 


Mr. Alderman Bull, leave was granted. He then 
moved, and was again ſeconded by the alderman, 
that the petition be taken under confideration this 


day. An amendment was prepoſed for ſubſtituting : 


© Tueſday next,” in the room of the words, 


| The populace underſtanding that delay was in- 
tended, the clamour and violence increaſed to a 


| molt extravagant degree; and it was found ne- 


ceflary, to call in the aſſiſtance both of the civil 
Before the arrival of the 
guards, however, lord George had requeſted the 


mob to diſperſe. | | 
The original debate was now revived, and 


upon a diviſion, there appeared only fix members 
relaxation of the penal laws againft papiſts; and | 
their ſpirit of intoleration was in a very conſi- 


in favour of the petition, which was oppoſed by 
one hundred and ninety-two. Soon after this, the 
' houſe adjourned, and the mob then quitted the 
avenues of both houſes. 75. 15 

The mob now formed themſelves into parties, 


ſome going to the Romiſh chapel in Duke: ſtreet, 
Lincoln's-inn- fields, and others to that in War- 
Wick-ſtreet, Golden- ſquare, both of which build- 


ings they in a great meaſure demoliſhed in a very 
ſhort time. Thirteen of the rioters were taken, 
and lodged in priſon, and the tumult for the pre- 
fent ſubſided. | | I b. 

ioters attacked the 
chapel and dwelling-houſes of the Roman Ca- 


| tholics in the neighbourhood of Moorfields, the 
| furniture and fittings up of which they burnt. 


They now declared their: reſolution of releaſing. 


the people confined in Newgate for the violence 
committed 
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committed at the Sardinian and Warwick-ſtreet 


chapels. | a, f | 
The appearance of the mob was much more 


formidable and alarming on the Monday. The 
chapels in Virginia-lane, Wapping, and Nightin- 
gale-lane, Eaſt Smithfield, were deſtroyed. by ſe- 


parate parties. Mr. Rainsforth, of Stanhope- 


ſtreet, and Mr. Maberly, of Long-acre, Who had 
iven evidence againſt thoſe who had been taken, 
had their houſes ſtripped, and the contents com- 
mitted to the flames; and the houſe of Sir George 
Savile ſhared a like fate. 75 
On the Tueſday all the military in London 


were ordered upon duty at both houſes of par- 


liament, St. James's, the Tower, &c. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe precautions, the fury of the rioters 
continued to increaſe. In his way to the houſe 


of lords, the earl of Sandwich was dragged from | 


his carriage, and it was with great difficulty that 
he was reſcued by the military. Upon the riſing 
of the houſe of commons this day, lord Gordon 
went to the corner of Bridge-ſtreet, and exhorted 
the people to diſperſe; after which they took the 
horſes from his carriage, and dragged his lord- 
ſhip to his houle in Welbeck-ſtreet, . * . | 

After deſtroying the houſe and furniture. of 
juſtice Hyde, near Leiceſter-fields, a party of the 
rioters appeared before Newgate, and demanded 
of Mr. Akerman an immediate releaſe of their 
aſſociates. Upon the keeper of the priſon de- 
claring himſelt reſolved to do his duty, they broke 
the windows of his dwelling-houſe, after which. 
they proceeded to batter the doors with pickaxes 
and fledge hammers; , and climbing, by, means 
of ladders, the walls of the building, they en- 


tered at the windows, and threw Mr. Akerman's || 


furniture into the ſtreet. The goods being piled 
up againſt the doors of the dwelling-houle and 
priſon (which were under the fame roof) and 
various combuſtibles being thrown into both, a 
terrible conflagration enſued. 
of theſe excefles, all the priſoners, amounting 
to about three hundred, were . releaſed; and a- 
mong theſe were four under ſentence of death, and 
ordered for execution on the following Thurſday. 
| Newgate, which had been but a ſhort time 
erected, at an immenſe expence to the nation, was 
by far the ſtrongeſt. priſon. in England, and the 
beſt calculated to reſiſt the force of fire; but in a 
few hours the walls only were left ſtanding. _ 
The fame night a party of theſe moſt deſperate 
ruffians ſet fire to the houſe of lord Mansfield in 
Bloomſbury-ſquare, which was entirely conſumed, 
together with a collection of pictures of great 
value, and (an irreparable loſs both to the preſent 
age and poſterity) many of the ſcarceſt manuſcripts 
in the poſſeſſion of any private perſon in the world; 
beſides all his lordſhip's notes on great law caſes, 
and the conſtitution of England. The military 
arrived in Bloomſbury, but not till the miſchiev- 


ous intentions of the rabble had taken effect. | 
However, they were under the neceſſity of firing | 


in their own defence, and fix men and a woman 
were killed, and many others wounded. 


ſame night they deſtroyed the houſe of juſtice Cox, 
in Great Queen: ſtreet, and that of Sir John Field- 
ing in Bow-ftreet. They alſo ſet all the priſoners 
in New-Priſon, Clerkenwell, at liberty. 

On the Wedneſday they deſtroyed the King's 
Bench and the Fleet priſons, and all the debtors 
eſcaped, 


There was now a ſuſpenſion of all trade | 


| occurred in the metropolis. 


In conſequence | 


The 
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in every part of the metropolis; in the middle of 
the day, the rioters paraded the ſtreets, armed 
with the iron rails taken from before lord Mans- 
field's houſe, extorting money at every houſe, and 
denouncing vengeance againſt ſuch people as made 
the ſmalleſt diſapprobation of their proceedings. 
By way of protection againſt the fury of the deſ- 
peradoes, pieces of blue ſilk were hung out at 
moſt houſes, and the words, No Popery,” were 
written on the doors and window-ſhutters, 
Towards the cloſe of day, was exhibited one 
of the moſt awful and dreadful ſpectacles that ever 
n The inſurgents had 
declared their determination of deſtroying the 
Bank, Gray's-Inn, Lincoln's-Inn, the Temple, 
the grand arſenal at Woolwich, and the royal pa- 
laces. It now. became neceflary to exert the royal 
prerogative, and to give the military diſcretionary 
power. For the protection of the Bank, guards 
were ſtationed before that building, and within 
the Royal Exchange. St. Paul's church, the inns 
of court, the public ſquares, and almoſt every 
place tenable as a fortification, became recepta- 
cles for armed treops; and regular camps were 
formed in Hyde and St. James's parks. Parties 
of troops were alſo ſtationed at the water-works 
belonging to the New. River company and Lon- . 
don-bridge, both of which had been threatened 
with deſtruction. _ | 
Iwo houſes, one at the bottom, and the other 
about the middle of Holborn, belonging to Mr. 


Langdale, an eminent diſtiller, were ſet fire to, 


and entirely conſumed, as were, the dwellings of 
many other individuals profeſſing the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith. $i oh | 
The rioters. made two attacks upon the Bank, 
and. one upon the Pay-office. The importance of 
theſe places rendered it neceſſary to ſhew but lit- 
tle lenity ; and many perſons were killed and 
wounded by the ſoldiery. Two men and a chim- 
ney- ſweeper's apprentice were ſhot in the Fleet- 
market; and three men were ſhot dead upon 
Blackfriars-bridge, the toll-houſes of which were 
deſtroyed. ie : : 
Numbers alſo fell ſacrifices to inebriation, par- 
ticularly at the diſtilleries of Mr. Langdale, from 
whoſe veſſels the liquor ran down the ſtreets in 
ſuch quantities, that it was taken up in pails, and 


held up to the mouths of the intoxicated multi- 
"| tude ; many of whom actually killed themſelves 


by exceſſive drinking of non- rectified ſpirits, and 
were either burnt to death, or buried in the ruins, 
from which about twenty of . theſe miſerable 
wretches were dragged out, many of that number 
being dead. The ſame ſcenes of ſhocking intem- 
perance happened at ſeveral other places, particu- 
larly at Mr, Cox's, lord Mansfield's, and New- 
gate, at which places ſeveral fell ſacrifices to their 


1nordinate appetites. 


Some diſturbances happened in the Borough, 
where ſeveral individuals ſuffered confiderably in 
their property ;. but the rioters were ſoon diſperſed 
by the military. _ | 

On Friday the eighth of June, lord George 
Gordon was taken into cuſtody, on an accuſation 
of having abetted the rioters; and after a long 
examination before the privy-council, he was com- 


| mitted to the Tower. 


The following is a general view of the trials of 
the rioters, under a ſpecial commiſſion, granted 


for that purpoſe. 
: 58 N n 2 1 js | 


Nn In 


| 
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Tried — — 84 
Found guilty -<«-- HG 
Reſpited — ee” 
Executed — 19 
Acquitted — 30 
| In Southwark. 
Tried . — — 50 
Found guilty — 24 
Reſpited — 18 
Executed — 6 
Acquitted — 26 


It is neceſſary to obſerve, that there was not 
one man of character or condition of any deſcrip- 
tion, who abetted the rioters in the commiſſion of 
ſuch dreadful enormities; nor any man among the 
aſſociated Proteſtants, who was either tried or 
taken up on ſuſpicion, except the infatuated young 


nobleman; whoſe intemperate zeal precipitated 


him into meaſures, which he was far from ima- 


E 


quences, by which the whole metropolis was 
thrown into a ſtate of convulſion unparalleled in 
the annals of hiſtory. 


On the firſt of April, intelligence was brought 


to lord George Germain's office, of the conqueſt of 


the weſtern part of the province of Weſt Florida, 


by the troops under Don Bernado de Galvez, the 


J 


« Spain had predetermined on a rupture with 
«© Great-Britain, long before the declaration made 
© on the ſixteenth of June laſt, by her ambaſſa- 


& dor at the court of London; had laid their 


& plans, and prepared all their governors abroad 
c for ſuch an event; for we were here informed, 
ec that war was declared at Porto Rico, in a few 
* days after the ſixteenth of June.“ 

The Spaniards took about four hundred and 
fifty prifoners, who were ſent to New Orleans. 


The terms of capitulation granted by Don Ber- 


nardo de Galvez, were honourable to the troops, 
and favourable to the inhabitants. TY 
On the twenty-fifth of May diſpatches were 
received at the admiralty-office, from admiral 
"Rodney, dated Sandwich, off Fort Royal Bay, 
Martinico, twenth-fixth of April, 1780. 
advices ſaid, that ſince his arrival at Barbadoes 
and St. Lucia, and aſſuming the command of his 
majeſty's ſhips on that ſtation, the enemy, who 
had paraded for ſeveral days before St. Lucia 
with twenty-five ſhips of the line, and eight fri- 


gates full of troops, and were in hopes of ſur- 


priſing the iſland, had been diſappointed in their 


views by the good diſpoſition of the troops made 


by general Vaughan, and of the ſhips by rear- 
-admiral Parker. On the ſecond of May, Sir 
George Brydges Rodney proceeded with his whole 
fleet off Fort Royal Bay, where, for two days; he 
offered the, enemy battle, But 'notwithſtandin 


. proper to remain in port. Leaving a 
fquadron of copper-bottomed ſhips to watch the 
"motions of the enemy, he anchored with the reſt 


of the fleet in Gros Iflet Bay, being ready to cut 


or ſlip at a moment's warning, in order to engage 
or 
Bay. 
In this 


— 
” 


bY 
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giving would be productive of thoſe dreadful con- 


132323 of the Spaniſh ſettlement of Louifiana. | 
lajor-general Campbell's letter to lord George 
Germain ſays, “Facts have demonſtrated, that 


Theſe}; 


purſue the enemy, ſhould they quit Fort Royal | 


== 
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fifteenth, when the enemy, with their whole force 
put to ſea in the middle of the night; but the 
were purſued by the Engliſh, who perceived that 
they confiſted of twenty-three fail of the line, one 
fifty gun ſhip, three frigates, a lugger, and a 
cutter. ' About noon on the ſeventeenth, an en- 
gagement took place, which proved fo unfavour- 
| able to the French, that they ſheered off, and 
puſhed for Fort Royal, Martinico; but bein 
intercepted by admiral Rodney, they took ſhe]. 
ter under the guns of Guadaloupe. Our loſ 
in this action amounted to one hundred and 
twenty killed, and upwards of three hundred 
wounded, SET | 
On the fifteenth of June, the ear! of Lincoln, 
aid-du-camp to his excellency general Sir Henry 
Clinton, arrived at Whitehall, with news of the 
| capture of Charles-town, which ſurrendered upon 
capitulation on the eleventh of May. There 
were taken ſeven general officers, a commodore, 
| ten continental regiments, and three battalions of 
| artillery, together with town and country militia, 
French and American ſeamen, making in all 
| about fix thouſand men in arms. The deputy- 
| governor, council, and civil officers, were alſo 
made prifoners. Four frigates, ſeveral armed 
veſſels, a great number of boats of various kinds, 
and about four hundred pieces of cannon, fell into 
the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 5 5 

Advices were received from admiral Rodney 
on the fifth of July, dated Barbadoes, the thirty- 
firſt of May, mentioning, that after anchoring in 
Chocque Bay, St. Lucia, in order to put the 
fick and wounded men on ſhore, and to water 
and refit the fleet, he put to ſea with nineteen ail 
of the line, two fifty gun ſhips, and ſeveral fri- 
gates. From the ſixth to the tenth of May, the 
fleet continued turning to windward between Mar- 
tinico and St. Lucia, and at length got fight of 
the enemy, about three leagues to windward, 
Point Salienie, on Martinico, then bearing N. N. E. 
five leagues, and at this time the admiral was 
Joined by captain Affleck, in the Triumph. 

The French fleet conſiſted of twenty-three ſail 
of the line, ſeven frigates, two floops, a cutter, 
and a lugger. At different times their move- 
ments indicated a deſign of engaging, but their 
reſolution as often deferted' them ;, and as they 
failed much ſwifter than his majeſty's fleet, they 
were under no difficulty in gaining what diſtance | 
they pleaſed to windward. After a chace of 
forty leagues to windward, the enemy were brought 
to action on the fifteenth and nineteenth, and 
having ſuſtained confiderable damage, they made 
away with all the fail they could preſs. 

In the laſt engagement ſeveral ſhips, particu-- 
larly the Albion and Conqueror, ſuffered much 
damage. The admiral fent the Conqueror, Corn- 
wall, and Boyne: to St. Lucia, and ſtood with 
the remainder of his majeſty's ſhips for Barba- 
does, in order to repair the ſquadron, and put 


” 
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the fick and wounded on ſhore. In the diſpatches, 


| g || which mentioned theſe engagements, admiral 
the ſuperiority of his force, M. de Guichen 


Rodney faid M. de Guichen had taken the French 
fleet, in a very ſhattered condition, into Martt- 
nico; and.that he hoped to give a good account 
of the Spaniſh fleet, before that of France would 
be able to put to ſea, In the two engagements 
ſixty-eight of our people were killed, and two 
hundred and ninety-three wounded. _ 

On the twenty-ninth'of April, the important 


fituation both fleets remained till the} 


q 


fort and port of St. John ſurrendered to a detach- 
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ment of his majeſty's troops, under the command 
of captain Polſon, of the fixteenth regiment; and 
in it there were found one braſs mortar; of five 


inches and a half, twenty pieces of braſs ord- 


nance mounted, beſides ſwivels, with ten or 
twelve pieces of iron ordnance diſmounted, and 
a conſiderable quantity of military ſtores. 


eighth of July, and on the firſt of September his 
majeſty was pleaſed to iſſue a. proclamation for 
diflolving the parliament, and appointing the 
writs for the new eleC&tions, to be returnable on 
the thirty-firſt of the following October. 
On the ſame day his majeſty was pleaſed to 
iſſue a proclamation to aſſemble the peers of Scot- 
land at Holy rood-houſe, on the tenth of October; 
for the election of the ſixteen peers of Scotland. 
At the ſame time his majeſty was pleaſed to order; 
that the reſpective convocations of Canterbury 
and York ſhould be forthwith diffolved; and that 
the lord chancellor ſhould: iſſue writs for electing 
new members for the ſaid convocations of the 
clergy, to be returnable on the firſt day of the 
following November. | Cn TER 
We ſhall now (after premifing that in pur- 
ſuance of lord North's bill, Sir Guy Carleton, 
Robert Pigot, Richard Neave, Samuel Bearcroft, 
and Thomas Anguiſh, Eſquires, were appointed 


commiſſioners of public accounts; and that after 


ſeveral of the clauſes of Mr. Burke's bill had been 
negatived, that gentleman declared himſelf in- 
different as to the fate of the reſt: but yet ſeemed 
to intimate that he did not mean to relinquiſh his 
favourite plan of reformation) again direct our 
attention to the occurrences on the other fide of 
'the Atlantic. | | 


Upon receiving intelligence that the French 


-fleet had arrived off Rhode Ifland on the tenth 
of July, Sir Henry Clinton, who was then at 
New-York, determined to put a body of troops 
a, float in the ſound. Under convoy of the Ca- 
milla and Amphitrite, the general proceeded with 
the tranſports to Huntingdon Bay, where the ac- 
counts he received from the admiral, of the at- 
-tention the enemy had employed in fortifying 


_ themſelves, determined him not to make any at- 


tempt ſolely with the troops. 

He diſembarked the troops at Whiteſtone, and 
encamped them near the ſhore, keeping the tranſ- 
ports in readineſs to receive them again, if ne- 
ceſſary. During theſe operations, the Triton and 
Guadaloupe, which vice-admiral Arbuthnot had 
diſpatched on the look out, returned with intelli- 
gence that they had fallen in with the enemy's 
ſquadron, confiſting- of eight ſhips of the line 
and frigates, which appeared to be ſteering towards 
the Delaware. = 


On the thirteenth rear-admiral Graves arrived | 


at Sandy Hook, with fix ſhips of the line; and 
on the twenty-ſecond with the Robuſte, Europe, 
| Raiſonable, and Renown, at Rhode Iſland, where 
the enemy. appeared to have ſeveral confiderable 
encampments, and had moored their ſhips and 
frigates in a line extending from Rhode land to 
the Nantucket ſhore, _ 

On the ſixteenth of Auguſt, a fignal victory 
was obtained over the rebel army commanded by 
general Gates, by his majeſty's troops under 
lieutenant-general earl Cornwallis. Upon receiv- 
ing intelligence that general Gates was advancing. 


towards Lynche's creek, with an army ſuppoſed | 


| 


to amount to ſix thouſand men, excluſive of a 
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detachment of one thouſand men under general 
Sumpter, who was endeavouiing to cut off the 
communication of the Britiſh, with the Congarees 
and Charles-towh, earl Cornwallis ſet ovt for 


Catnden, where he arrived in the nightz between 
the thirteenth and fourteenth of Auguſt, and 


found lord Rawdon with his whole force, except 
The ſeſſion of parliament was prorogued oh the 


thedetachment under lieutenant-colonel Trumbull, 
which had fallen back-from Rocky Mount to major 
Ferguſon's poſts of the militia of Ninety-fix on 
Little river. 5 | | | Ip 
The earl had now his option either to retire of 
attempt the enemy; for the poſition at Camden 
was unfavourable for repelling an attack, and 
by general Sumpter's proceeding down the Wa- 
— his ſupplies muſt have failed him in a few 
aS. | | 4 ; | £45 
A retreat to Charlesetown might have been ef- 
tected without much difficulty : but in caſe of 
that reſolution being adopted, near eight hundred 


fick, and a great quantity of ſtores muſt have 


been left behind; and the general, was befides 


apprehenſive, that the conſequence would be the 


loſs of the whole province, except Charles-town; 
and of all Georgia, except Savannah; excluſive of 
the forfeiture of all pretenſions to future confi- 


| dence, from the friends of government in that part 


the evening, and having proceeded 
about half paſt two in the morning his advanced 


of America. | 

The general had good information that the 
enemy was either joined by twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred Virginia militia, or in hourly expectation 
of that reinforcement ; his own forces were re- 
duced by ſickneſs and other caſualties to about 
fourteen hundred fighting men, of regulars and 


provincials, with about five hundred militia and 


North Carolina refugees. But, notwithſtanding 
this diſparity of force, the earl ſeeing little to 
loſe in caſe of a defeat, and much to be gained 
by a victory, determined to ſeize the firſt favour- 
able opportunity of attacking the rebel army; who 


were encamped at the diſtance of about twelve 


miles. 

On the fifteenth, the earl was informed that 
the Virginians had formed a junction with the 
troops under Gates; but this did not induce him 
to alter his plan. Leaving a detachment for the 
defence of Camden, he began his march late in 

= miles, 


guard fell in with the enemy. By the weight of 
the fire, he was convinced that they were in con- 
fiderable force; and he was ſoon informed by 
ſome deſerters and priſoners, that they were the 
whole rebel army, on its march to attack him 
at Camden. Both parties halted, and the firing 
Se | R 

In the morning, a general engagement took 
place. A heavy and well ſupported fire was main- 
tained on both fides; and the Britiſh line conti- 
nued to advance in good order, keeping up a con- 
ſtant fire, and making uſe of the bayonet as op- 
portunities offered. After an obſtinate conteſt for 
three quarters of an hour, the enemy was thrown 
into total confuſion, and gave way on every quar- 
ter. At this inſtant, the general ordered the ca- 
valry to compleat the rout, which was performed 
with their uſual promptitude ; and after doing 
great execution on the field of. battle, they conti- 
nued the purſuit to Hanging Rock, two and twen- 


ty miles from the ſpot where the action happened. 


Between eight and nine hundred of the enemy 
were ſlain, and among that number was brigadier- 
LE . general 
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general Gregory; about one thouſand were taken 


ed were brigadier- general Rutherford, and major- 
general de Kalbe, the latter of whom ſoon ex- 


pired. A number of colours were taken, beſides |' 


| ſeven pieces of braſs cannon, (being all the artil- 
lery the rebels had in the action) with one hun- 
dred and ſifty waggons, a large quantity of mili- 


tary ſtores, and all the baggage and camp equi- 


page of the army. 


After this victory, lord Cornwallis detached 


lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, with the legion of 
cavalry and infantry, and the corps of light in- 
fantry, making in the whole about three hundred | 


and fifty men, with orders to attack the corps 
under general Sumpter, wherever he ſhould find 
them. This ſervice was executed by colonel 
Tarleton, with his uſual military activity and ad- 


dreſs. By forced and concealed marches, he came 


up with and ſurprized general Sumpter on the 


eighteenth, in the middle of the day, near Ca-| 
tawba-fords. He totally deſtroyed or diſperſed || <* 
his detachment, conſiſting of ſeven hundred men, 


killing fifry on the ſpot, and taking two pieces of 


braſs cannon, three hundred priſoners, and forty- 


four waggons. He likewiſe retook a hundred of 


-our men, ſome of whom had fallen into their hands 
at the battle of Hanging-rock, and the reſt while 
eſcotting ſome waggons from Congaree to Cam- 


den; and he alſo releaſed a hundred and fifty of 


our militia, or friendly country people, who had 
been ſeized by the rebels. The loſs of the Eng- 
liſh was moderate, conſidering the great ſuperio- 
rity of the enemy. | | 

On Tueſday the thirty-firſt of October, the firſt 


ſeſſions of the fifteenth. parliament of Great-Bri- 


'fain was opened in the following manner: 
His majeſty went to the houſe of peers in 


his uſual ſtate, and having commanded the at- 


tendance of the commons, the lord chancellor, 


by his majeſty's orders, addreſſed them as fol- 


F | 7 8 
« Gentlemen, 


I am commanded by his majeſty to inform 
cc 


cc 
460 
6 

«cc 


ſhall have choſe a ſpeaker: it is therefore his 
majeſty's pleaſure, that you do immediately re- 
pair to the place where the commons uſually 


% meet, and there proceed to the choice of a 
4c 
40 


5 


whom you ſhall have ſo choſen, to-morrow at 
two o'clock to his majeſty, at the bar of this 
« houſe, for his royal approbation.“ 

His majeſty then retired, and the return of the 


fixteen Scotch peers being given in, their lord- 


ſhips, with the other new peers, took their oaths 
and their ſeats; after which the houſe adjourn- 
ed to Wedneſday, November the firſt. 


His majeſty being come down about two o'clock 
to the houſe, and being ſeated on the throne,” the 
eommons were ſent for, who attending, Mr. Corne- 

ſpeaker, ad- 


wall, whom they had elected their 
dreſſed his majeſty as follows: 

« May it pleaſe your majeſty, | 

« Vour faithful commons in parliament aſſem- 


CC bled, having, purſuant to your majeſty's di- 


«© rections, and their ancient right, proceeded to 
, the election of a ſpeaker, I am ſorry to inform 


„ your majeſty, that their choice has fallen upon 


1: me. Conſcious of my own inability to diſ- 
charge ſo weighty and important a truſt, I moſt 


* 


you, that he delays declaring his reaſons for 
calling the preſent parliament till the commons| 


| priſoners, and among the great number of wound- | 


— 


n 


ſpeaker; and that you will preſent the perſon 


„6 
(e 


, - 


CC 


cc 


176 


166 


— 
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* humbly entreat your "majeſty to give them an 
opportunity of reconfidering their choice, and 
« {end them back to a new election.“! 

The lord chancellor, after a ſhort conference 
with his majeſty, replied, | 

6 Mr. Cornewall, Ko 

However diffident you may be of your own 
% qualifications, his majeſty is ſo well convinced 
of your talents, diligence, and ſufficiency for 
the high ſituation to which you have been elec. 
% ed, that his majeſty cannot decline giving the 
« fulleſt approbation to the choice his commons 
% have made. I am now commanded, there. 
« fore, by his majeſty, to declare, that it is with 
great pleaſure he allows and confirms you as 
5e their ſpeaker.” : 

To this ſpeech Mr. Cornewall made the follow- 
ing anſwer: Wet, 1 Wee | 
& As your majeſty, by approving the choice 
of your commons, has confirmed me their 
ſpeaker, I humbly entreat your majeſty to ac- 

cept my acknowledgments for your favourable 
ec opinion of my abilities; and that your majeſty 
* will vouchſafe to pardon my failings, fo that 
*© as no unguarded word or act of mine, may ever 
be imputed to. your faithful commons : and 
that your commons of Great-Britain may be 
the better enabled to diſcharge their duty to 
your majeſty, and to their country, I do, in 
their name, and on their behalf, by humble 
petition to your majeſty, lay claim to all their 
ancient rights and privileges; particularly that 
their perſons, and thoſe of their ſervants, may 
be free from arreſts, and all other moleſtation; 
that they may enjoy freedom. of ſpeech in their 
debates ; that they may have free acceſs to your 
royal perſon; and that all their proceedings 
may receive from your majeſty the moſt favour- 
able interpretation. 1 
To this the lord chancellor, by his majeſty's 
order, replied: 

„„ RE 1 
© The king has commanded me to ſay, that 
he has the higheſt confidence in the duty, loy- 
© alty, and affection of his commons to his per- 
© ſon and government, as well as in their wiſdom 
« and prudence in all proceedings; his majeſty - 
therefore does moſt readily allow them all their 
privileges, in as full and ample a manner, as 
they have at any time been allowed to any for- 
mer parliament, by his majeſty or any of his 
royal predeceſſors. With reſpect to that part 
of your petition which concerns yourſelf, though 
his majeſty is perſuaded that no man can ſtand 
in leſs need of it; yet, that you may enter with 
the fulleſt confidence on the office to which you 
have been choſen, his majeſty has directed me 
to aſſure you, that he ſhall ever put the moſt 
favourable conſtruction on your words and 
W | | 9 8 

This ceremony being over, his majeſty then 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes of par- 


cc 
cc 


= 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
66 
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cc 
vo 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 


cc 
cc 


liament: 


„My lords and gentlemen, 't 
& It is with more than ordinary ſatisfaction 
that I meet you in parliament, at a time when 
the late elections may afford me an opportu- 
nity of receiving the moſt certain information 
of the diſpoſition and the wiſhes of my people, 
ce to which I am always inclined to pay the ut- 

« moſt attention and regaſxe. 
The preſent arduous þMugtion of. ,publc af- 
; „ fairs 


cc 


cc 


* 
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« fairs is well known; the whole force and fa- 
ce culties of the monarchies of France and Spain 
« are drawn forth, and exerted to the utmoſt, to 
« ſupport the rebellion of my colonies in North 
« America, and, without the leaſt provocation 
« or cauſe of complaint, to attack my domi- 
e nions; and the undiſguiſed object of this 
« confederacy manifeſtly is to gratify bound- 
leſs ambition, by deſtroying the commerce, 
and giving a fatal blow to the power of Great- 
Re 

« By the force which the late parliament 
put into my hands, and by the bleſſing of 
Divine Providence on the bravery of my Nets 
and armies, I have been enabled to withſtand 
the formidable attempts of my enemies, and 
to fruſtrate the great expectations they had 
formed; and the ſignal ſucceſſes which have 
attended the progreis of my arms in the pro- 
vinces of Georgia and Carolina, gained with 
ſo much honour to the conduct and courage 
of my officers, and to the valour and intrepi- 
dity of my troops, which have equalled their 
higheſt character in any age, will, I truſt, have 
important conſequences in bringing the war 
to a happy conclufion, 
defire to fee this great end accompliſhed ; but 
I am confident you will agree with me in opi- 


cc 
cc 
66 _ 
«£ 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c 
ce 
cc 
«c 
c 
oc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc. 
cc 
« reſpe&able preparations, as ſhall' convince our 

enemies that we will not ſubmit to receive the 
« Jaw from any power whatſoever, and that we 
« are united in a firm reſolution to decline no 
« difficulty, or hazard, in the defence of our 
* country, and for the preſervation of our eſſen- 
* tial intereſts. 5 


cc 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
J have ordered the eſtimates for the enſu- 


feel, with great anxiety and concern, that the 
various ſervices of the war muſt, unavoidably, 
be attended with great and heavy expences; 


only, as your own ſecurity and laſting welfare, 


require. 
«© My lords and gentlemen, 

cc T repoſe an entire confidence in the zeal 
and affections of this parliament, conſcious 
' that, during the whole courſe of my reign, it 
«© the wiſh of my heart, to promote the true in- 
« tereſts and happineſs of all my ſubjects, and to 
« preſerve inviolate our excellent conſtitution in 
& church and ſtate,” on 

_ His majeſty having retired, both houſes pro- 
ceeded to buſineſs, and addreſſes, in the uſual 


ſtile, were voted and preſented to his majeſty, who 


returned gracious an{wers, 

On the third of November, the lord chan- 
cellor informed the houfe, that it had been re- 
ported a perſonal inſult was intended to a peer of 
that houſe, which, if put into execution, would 
be highly derogatory to the dignity of their lord- 
ſhips, The en e which he alluded was 
only a public rumour; but it was the duty of 
their lordſhips' to communicate to the houſe all the 
information in their power reſpecting the matter 
he had mentioned. | : | 


and the exigency of affairs ſhall be found to 


has been the conſtant object of my care, and 


It is my moſt earneſt | 


nion, that we can only ſecure ſafe and ho- 
nourable terms of peace by ſuch powerful and 


ing year, to be laid before you. I ſee, and 


—_—— 


ce 
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Lord Jerſey having ſaid, the noble peer al- 
luded to was the duke of Grafton, who had been 
menaced by the earl of Pomfret : the lord chan- 
cellor moved, that the duke of Grafton and lord 
Pomfret be ordered to attend this houſe in their 
places on Monday next, * „ 

On the Monday, the duke of Grafton, being 
called upon by the lord chancellor, informed the 
houſe that he had received ſeveral menacing letters 
from the earl of Pomfret, to whom he was not con- 
ſcious of having given any cauſe of offence. Theſe 
letters being read by the clerk, it appeared that 
lord Pomfret's enmity to the duke, aroſe from a 
ſuppoſition that his grace had taken under his pro- 
tection a diſcarded ſervant, who had incurred his 
lordſhip's diſpleaſure. | 

After the noble lords had ſeverally addreſſed 
the houſe, they were ordered to withdtaw into 
ſeparate apartments. Lord Camden now pro- 
duced two cafes wherein peers for giving and re- 
ceiving challenges had been taken into cuſtody, 
until they made proper acknowledgments; and af- 
forded ſufficient teſtimony of their diſpofition to 
keep the peace. | 1 

The lord chancellor requeſted their lordſhips 
to advert to a circumſtance, that would be of 
moment in determining their judgments in the 
preſent cauſe. If they required only acknow- 
REN and ſubmiſſion from the noble lord, 
theſe he ſeemed in a diſpoſition to make, without 
any further procedure : but if they meant a pu- 
niſhment, he muſt be ſent to the Tower ; and 
after he had, under that circumſtance, as other 
lords had done under ſimilar circumſtances, made 
the proper. acknowledgments, the puniſhment of 
confinement might be remitted, _ 

Lord Oſborne (marquis of Carmarthen) after 


| a pathetic introduction, lamenting the whole of 
| the unfortunate buſineſs, and paying the higheſt 


compliments to the earl's integrity, were he per- 
fectly collected, obſerved in a ſeries of very a 

poſite remarks, that there was great danger in the 
earl's being ſuffered to be at large, and therefore 


| d, till their lordſhips ſhou | 
bur. I:defire. you to grant me ſych fupplies moved, till their lordſhips ſhould come to ſome 


other reſolution on the caſe, ſubſtantially, though 
not literally as follows': g 

« That the earl of Pomfret having ſent letters 
to the duke of Grafton, a member of this houſe, 
containing a challenge, and language unfit for 
a peer to uſe in addreſs to another, had been 
guilty of a high contempt of this houſe,. and 
that for the ſaid contempt he ſtand committed 
© to the Tower.“. 546 UF ag 
Lord Oſborne's propoſition being univerſally 
approved by the houſe, the carl of Pomfret Was, 
upon motion, brought to the bar, and the lord 
chancellor read to him the motion that had been 
carried. Lord Oſborne then moved to the follows 
„ TOO, 

« That his grace the duke of Grafton, in his 
ce whole conduct touching his late correſpon- 
« dence with the earl of Pomfret, had acted me- 
ce ritoriouſly, in a manner confiſtent with the 
*« feelings of a man of honour, and the dignity. 
* of a Britiſh peer, and that this houſe doth. 
« highly approve of his conduct.“ This motion 
being carried without oppoſition, the houſe ad- 
Journed. ab | 

'On Monday a petition was preſented' to the- 


cc 
cc 
ec 


cc 


houſe from the earl of Pomfret, in the following, 
W | e 


& To 
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« To the right hon. the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
« poral, aſſembled in the high court of par- 
6“ hament, | 
« The humble petition of th 
„„ Humbly ſheweth: Itter 
«© That your petitioner hath, ever ſince he 
ce fell into the diſpleaſure of this right hon. houſe, 
& been highly afflicted that he ſhould, upon any 
'« account whatſoever, deſerve to be ſepatated 
& from that houſe, of which he hath the honour 
6 to be a member. Os 15 
% That your petitioner doth, in all humility, 
acknowledge his offence, and your juſtice in all 
that you have ordered concerning him. 


e earl of Pomfret. 


cc 
6c 


« May it therefore pleaſe your lordſhips, to 


& take into your moſt honourable conſi- 
<«. deration, the deep ſenſe your petitioner 
© hath, of having juſtly. deſerved the diſ- 
- 0 ee of your lordſhips; and there- 
* fore he doth moſt humbly implore the 


« grace and favour of this right hon. houſe, | 


« in pardoning his faults, and the effects of 
them, and reſtoring him to the good opi- 
&« nion thereof. 1 


&<. And your petitioner, &c. ſhall ever 
* pray. 


« POMFRE T.“ 


On Friday the ſeventeenth of November, the 
houſe of lords was cleared, neither the ſons of 


19 65 nor the members of the houſe of commons 
Opon the order of the day being called for, 


eing permitted to remain. 
lord Pomfret was brought by black rod to the 


bar. His lordſhip ſtanding there, the chancel- 


lor read to him the reprehenſion of the houſe, and 
the ſubmiſſion he was to make, as they had been 
drawn u 
purpoſe. ED ha n 
Lord Pomfret ſaid, he had already pledged his 
honour that he had no enmity to the noble duke; 
but he complained that terms were preſcribed to 


him which were unintelligible; adding that he 


could not bind himſelf down to live in friendſhip 
with any particular people, when thoſe people 
were not particularized to him. Their lordſhips, 
he ſaid, had mentioned no name but that of the 
noble duke; and he did not comprehend what 
was meant by the words other perſons; and he 
begged that this part might be either expunged, 
or ſo explained, that he. might perfectly under- 
ſtand what engagements their lordſhips would have 
him enter into. 9 1 {BIR 

The noble peer being ordered to withdraw, the 
lord chancellor addrefled himſelf to the houſe, 
faying, that from what the noble peer had drop- 
ped, he much feared, though his reſentment a- 
gainſt the duke of Grafton had ſubſided, it ſtill 
remained ſtrong againſt the other perſons, who 
had innocently incurred his; lordſhip's diſpleaſure, 


= ; * ” P'S ” +| 
It was therefore neceſſary, in his opinion, to bind 


the noble peer to the expreſs words and meaning 
of the ſubmiſſion which the houſe had agreed 
ſhould precede his enlargement. The houſe agree- 
ing in opinion with his lordſhip, the noble pri- 
ſoner was again called to the bar, and inform- 
d of Ne eee that were entertained re- 
pecting the temper and diſpoſition of his mind. 
The earl of Pomfret ſaid, © he felt the higheſt 
* ſenſe of having offended the privileges 1 the 
<© houſe, and therefore moſt ſubmiſſively ſolicited 


« their pardon. I aſſure you, upon my honour 
v1 2 "Px | 


2 


ö 
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* (continued he) I harbour no“ Here the lord 


chancellor interfered, ſaying, © Earl Pomfret, it 
cis the ſenſe of this: houſe, that you cannot be 
„ reſtored to your privileges, unleſs you are 
pleaſed to make a ſubmiſſion in the form and 
words which they have preſcribed. They will 
not, my lord, accept of any other; for it muſt 
extend as well to the perſon concerned in the 
firſt article of offence, as to thoſe who have, or 
may be ſuppoſed to have done any thing in con- 
cord with him. If therefore your lordſhip thinks 
ce proper to make this ſubmiſſion, I am to ac- 
« quaint you, that the houſe will indulge your 
& lordſhip to make it in your place.“ 

The noble peer bowed in aequieſcence, and his 
ſword being returned him by black rod, he was 
conducted from the bar to his place, where he re- 
peated the ſubmiſſion, and was reſtored to his 
liberty and privileges. | | | 

In the beginning of November, advices were 
received at lord George Germain's office from Sir 
Henry Clinton at New-York, mentioning that 
major-general Arnold had quitted the rebel ſer- 
vice, and joined the king's ſtandard, and the fai- 
lure of a plan, which, if carried into execution, 
would have been productive of the moſt favour- 
able conſequences to his majeſty's arms; but 
which terminated moſt fatally for major Andre, 
adjutant-general to Sir Henry Clinton, who bein 
taken priſoner on the twenty-third of September, 
was tried by a board of American general-officers, 
and condemned by their ſentence to ſuffer death; 
which ſentence, by the order of general Waſhing- 
ton, was carried into execution on the ſecond of 
October. 


The following extracts of letters, and of the 


cc 


| | proceedings of the board of American general- 
p by the committee appointed for that 


officers, with the letters addreſſed to general Waſh- 
ington, will afford a ſufficient explanation of the 
ſeveral circumſtances attending the brave, but 


| unfortunate major Andre. 


letters from general Waſhington to 
| the prefident of congreſs. 
r Sept. 26, 1780. 
Some hours previous to my arrival here ye- 
ſterday, general Arnold went from his quarters, 
which were at this place, and, as it was ſup- 


Extracts of 


poſed, over the river to the garriſon at Weſt 


Point, whither I proceeded myſelf, in order to 
viſit the poſt. I found general Arnold had not 
been there during the day, and on my return to 
his quarters, he was ſtill abſent. In the mean 
time, a pacquet had arrived from lieutenant-co- 
lonel Jamieſon, announcing the capture of a John 
Anderſon, who was endeayouring to go to New- 
York, with ſeveral important papers, all in the 


band-writing of general Arnold. This was allo 


accompanied with a letter, from the , priſoner, 
avowing himſelf to be major John Andre, adju- 
tant-general to the Britiſh army, relating the 
manner of his capture, and endeavouring to ſhew 
that he did not come under the deſcription of a 
ſpy. From theſe circumſtances, I was led to 
conclude that general Arnold had heard of major 
Andre's captivity, and that he would, if poſſible, 
eſcape to the enemy, and accordingly took ſuch 
meaſures as appeared the moſt probable to appre- 
hend him ; but he had embarked in a barge, and 
proceeded. down the river, under a flag, to the 


Vulture ſhip'of war, which lay ſame miles be- 
low Stoney and Verplanks Point. wo, 
| « SIR, 
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«STR, Paramus, Oct. 7, 1780. 

« J have the honour to incloſe congreſs a copy 
of the proceedings of a board of general-officers 
in the cauſe of major Andre, This officer was 
executed in purſuance of the ſentence of the board, 
on Monday the ſecond inſtant. 

« Major Andre, adjutant-general to the Bri- 
tiſh army, was brought before the board, and 
the following letter from general Waſhington, 
dated Head-quarters, Tappan, September the 
twenty-ninth, 1780, was laid before them, and 
read, | . 


c Gentlemen, 5 

« Major André, adjutant- general to the Bri- 
tiſn army, will be brought before you for your 
examination. He came within our lines in the 
night, on an interview with general Arnold, and 
in an aſſumed character, and was taken within 
our lines in a diſguiſed habit, with a paſs under 
a feigned name, and with the incloſed papers 
concealed upon him. After a careful examina- 
tion, you will be pleaſed, as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
to report a preciſe ſtate of his caſe, together with 
your opinion of the light in which he ought to 


be confidered, and the puniſhment that ought to 
be inflicted. | 


- 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
G. WASHINGTON,” 


_ 


The board then produced his letter to general 
Waſhington, which letter he acknowledged, and 
which is as follows : | 


i Salem, Sept. 24, 1780. 

«© What I have as yet ſaid concerning my- 
ſelf, was in the juſtifiable attempt to be extricat- 
ed; I am too little accuſtomed to duplicity to 
have ſucceeded. | 

« I beg your excellency will be perſuaded, 
that no alteration in the temper of my mind, or 
apprehenſion for my ſafety, induces me to take 
the ſtep of addreſſing you, but that it is to ſe- 
cure myſelf from an imputation of having aſ- 
ſumed a mean character for treacherous purpoſes 
or ſelf-intereſt ; a conduct incompatible with the 
principles that actuated me, as well as with my 
condition in life. : 
not to ſolicit Tecurity:  _ 

„The perſon in your poſſeſſion is major John 
Andre, adjutant- general to the Britiſh army. 


« It is to vindicate my fame that I ſpeak, and || 


«© The influence of one commander in the | 


army of his adverſary, is an advantage taken in 
war. A correſpondence for this purpoſe I held, 
as confidential (in the preſent inſtance) with his 
excellency Sir Henry Clinton. | 

© To favour it, I agreed to meet, upon ground 
not within poſts of either army, a perſon who 
was to give me intelligence; I came up in the 
Vulture man of war for this effect, and was fetch- 
ed by a boat from the ſhore to the beach : being 
there, I was told that the approach of day would 
prevent my return, and that I muſt be concealed 
until the next night. 1 was in my regimentals, 
and had fairly riſked my perſon. 

“ Againſt my. ſtipulation, my intention, and 
without my knowledge : beforehand, I was con- 
ducted within one of your poſts. Your excel- 
lency may conceive my ſenſation on this occaſion, 


within your poſts. 5 


1 


„ ly have returned under it.“ 


and will imagine how much more I muſt have 


- 


695 
been afflicted; by a tefuſal to re- eonduct me back 
the next night as I had beea brought. Thus 
become a priſoner, I had to concert my eſcape. 
I quitted my uniform, and was paſſed another 
way in the night without the American poſts to 
neutral ground; and informed I was beyond all 
armed parties, and left to preſs for New-York. 
I was taken at Tarry-Town by ſome volunteers. 

“ Thus, as I have had the honout to relate, 
was I betrayed (being adjutant-general of the 
Britiſh army) into the vile condition of an enemy 

Having avowed myſelf a Britiſh officer, I 
have nothing to reveal but what relates to myſelf, 
which is true upon the honour of an officer and a 
gentleman, | | 

„ The requeſt I have to make to your excel- 
lency, and I am conſcious I addreſs myſelf well, 
is, that in any rigour policy may dictate, a de- 
cency of conduct towards me may mark, that 
though unfortunate, I am branded with nothing 
diſhonourable, as no motive could be mine but 
the ſervice of my king, and as I was involuntarily 
an impoſtor. 

«© Another requeſt is, that I may be permitted 
to write an open letter to Sir Henry Clinton, and 
another to a friend for cloaths and linen. 

I take. the liberty to mention the condition 
of ſome gentlemen at Charles-town, who being 


either on parole, or under protection, were en- 


gaged in a conſpiracy againſt us. Though their 
fituation is not ſimilar, they are objects who may 
be ſet in exchange for me, or are perſons whom 
the treatment I receive might affect. 


It is no leſs, Sir, in a confidence in the ge- 


neroſity of your mind, that on account of your 
ſuperior ſtation, that I have choſen to importune | 


you with this letter, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


7 5 5 Joun ANDRE.“ 
His excellency general Waſhington, | 


The following papers were laid before the board, 


and ſhewn to major Andre, who confeſſed that 
they were found on him when taken, and that 


they were all concealed in his boot, except the 
pals : 


A paſs from general Arnold to John Anderſon, 
which name major André acknowledged he aſ- 
ſumed. | 

Artillery orders; September 5, 1780. 

Eſtimate of the force at Weſt-Point and its de- 
pendencies, September, 1780. 1 5 

Eſtimate of men to man the works at Weſt- 
Point, &c. 


1780. 
Remarks on the works at Weſt- Point. 


Copy of a ſtate of matters laid before a council 


of war by his excelleticy general Waſhington, 
held the fixth of September, 1780. 


The board having intetrogated major Andre 
about his conception of his coming on ſhore un- 
der the ſanction of a flag, he ſaid, © that it was 
« jimpoſſible for him to ſuppoſe he came on ſhore 


© under that ſanction; and added, that if he came 


\ 


« on ſhore under that ſanction, he might certain- 


Major Andre having ackr.owledged the preced- 


* 


Return of ordnance at Weſt-Point, September, 


wg | 


diſpatches and inſtructions were ſeized. 
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ing facts, and being aſked whether he had any 


thing to ſay reſpecting them, anſwered, he left 
them to operate with the board. 


The examination of major Andre being con- 


cluded, he was remanded into cuſtody. 

The ſucceſs of the colonies in aſſerting their in- 
dependence, and the proſpect of their being able 
to maintain the ground they had obtained, at- 


tracted the attention of the Dutch towards the 


riſing ſtates, and tempted that people to hope for 
the enjoyment of thoſe advantages which might 
be derived from a treaty with them. 


To accompliſh this negociation, it was deemed | 


expedient to employ a perſon, whoſe abilities had 
been proved, and whoſe ſtation in life would give 
him confequence and authority. Accordingly Mr. 
Henry Laurens, preſident of the American con- 
greſs, was nominated to conclude a treaty with 


Holland. He was not, however, fortunate enough 
to arrive at the place of his deſtination ; for fall- 
ing in with the Veſtal, captain Keppel, he was, | 


m his way to Holland, made a priſoner, and his 
Being 
conſidered as an object of great importance, he 
was immediately fent to England ; and on the ſe- 


venteenth of October, he arrived at the admiral- | 


ty. During his examination, he reſolutely avow- 
He was commit- 
red to the cuſtody of one of the' king's meffen- 
gers, and on the following day he was removed 
to the Tower, by virtue of the following warrant : 


„ Theſe are in his majeſty's name, to autho- 
rize you to receive into your cuſtody the per- 
fon of Henry Laurens, Eſq; ſent herewith on 
ſuſpicion of high treaſon, whom you are to 


* 
66 
cc 
66 


«* courſe of law; for ſo doing this is your war- 


rant. | 


« Dated at Whitehall, the fixth day of Octo- 


IT) 


( 


% STORM ONx, 
„ G. GERMAINE. 


„ To Charles earl Cornwallis, 


«© conſtable of the Tower of 
& London, or his deputy.” 


public office in Bow-ftreet, John Trumbull, Eſq; 


| England and the United States of Holland, his 


ſon to the rebel governor of the province of Con- 
necticut, was apprehended at his lodgings in 
Charles-ftreet, York Buildings; and from the pa- 


pers found in his poſſeſſion, the accuſation ap- 


pearing to be well founded, he was on the twen- 
ty-firſt of November, committed to Clerkenwell 
Bridewell. The fate of Meſſrs. Laurens and 
Trumbull ſtill remain to be decided. 


The countenance and affiſtance which the Dutch | 


had given to the rebellious American ſubjects of 
his Britannic majeſty, being deemed direct infrac- 
tions of treaties concluded between the court of 


majeſty was pleaſed, on the twentieth of Decem- 


ber, to publiſh a manifeſto, wherein the ſeveral 


acts of injuſtice offered to Great-Britain were enu- 


merated, and the faction of Amſterdam was ac- 


: 


* 
* 


cuſed of conſpiring with France, againſt the true 


intereſts of the republic, no leſs than againſt thoſe 


of Great- Britain. At the ſame time, orders were 


given for the granting of letters of marque or 


* 


* 


keep ſafe until he ſhall be delivered by due | 


or ENGLAN p. 


general reprizal, againſt the ſhips, goods, and 
ſubjects of the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces of Holland. | 

On the twenty-fixth of December, captain Hart- 
well, of his majeſty's ſhip Brune, arrived in Lon. 
don with news, that a moſt dreadful ſtorm had 
happened in the Weſt-Indies on the tenth of Oc- 
tober. The following is a copy of the journal of 
the terrible events that happened at Barbadoes, 
which was tranſmitted to government by major. 
general Cunninghame, governor of that once 
beautiful iſland. N | 

«© The evening preceding the hurricane, theninth 
of October, was remarkably calm, but the ky 
ſurprizingly red and fiery; during the night much 
rain fell. On the morning of the tenth, much 
rain and wind from north-weſt. By ten o'clock 
it encreaſed very much. By one, the ſhips in the 
bay drove. By four o' clock, the Albemarle fri- 
gate (the only man of war then here) parted her 
anchors and went to fea, as did all the other veſ- 
ſels, about twenty-five in number. Soon after, 
by fix o'clock, the wind had torn up and blown 
down many trees. At the government houſe, 
every precaution was taken ; the doors and win- 
dows were barricaded, but it availed little. By 


ten o'clock, the wind forced itſelf a paſſage through 
ed his commiſhon from the congreſs, and diſclaim- 
ed allegiance to Great-Britain. 


the houſe from the north-north-welkt, and the tem- 
peſt encreaſing every minute, the family took to 
the center of the building, imagining from the 
prodigious ſtrength of the walls, they being three 
feet thick, and from its circular form, it would 
have withſtood the wind's utmoſt rage. However, 
by half after eleven o'clock, they were obliged to 
retreat. The governor, and the few that remain- 
ed, were thrown down; and it was with great dif- 
ficulty they gained the cannon, under the carriage 
of which they took ſhelter. Their ſituation here 
was highly deplorable. Many of the cannon 
were moved; and they had reaſon to fear, that 
under which they ſat might be diſmounted, and 
cruſh them by its fall. 


| © Anxiouſly did they wait the break of day, 
« HILLSBOROUGH, | 


| ſoon ſee a ceſſation of the ſtorm ; yet when it ap- 


flattering themſelve that with the light they would 


peared, little was the tempeſt abated; and the 
day ſerved but to exhibit the moſt melancholy 
proſpect imaginable. Nothing can compare with 


: ' [|the terrible devaſtation that preſented itſelf on 
In conſequence of an information lodged at the | 


all ſides; not a building ſtanding ; the trees, if 
not torn up by their roots, deprived: of their 
leaves and branches; and the moſt luxuriant ſpring. 
changed in this one night to the dtearieſt' winter. 
In vain was it to look round for ſhelter ; houles, 
that from their fituation it was imagined would 
have been in adegree protected, were all flatwith 
the earth; and the miſerable owners, if they were 
ſo fortunate as to eſcape with their lives, were left 
without a covering for themſelves and families. 
General Vaughan was early obliged to eva- 
cuate his houſe. In eſcaping he was very much 
bruiſed. His ſecretary was fo unfortunate as to 
break his thigh. Nothing has ever happened 
that has cauſed ſuch univerſal deſolation. No 
one houſe in the iſland is exempt from damage. 
Very few buildings are left ſtanding on the eſtates. 
The depopulation of the negroes and cattle, par 
ticularly of the horned kind, is very great, which 
muſt, more eſpecially in theſe times, be a cauſe of 
great diſtreſs to the planters. It is as yet impoſſ- 
ble to make any accurate calculation of the num. 


| ber of ſouls that have periſhed in this dreadful 
galamity- 
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calamity; Whites and blacks: together, it is 
imagined to exceed ſome thouſands, N 
Many were buried in the ruins of the houſes 
and buildings. Many fell victims to the vio- 
tence of the ſtorm, and inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and great numbers were driven into the 
ſea, and there periſhed; : The troops have ſuffer- 
ed inconſiderably, though both the barracks and 
hoſpital were early blown down. Alarming; con- 


ſequences. were dreaded from the number of dead | 


bodies that Jay uninterred, and from the quan- 
tity the ſea threw up, which however are happily 
ſubſided, What few public buildings there were, 
are fallen in the general wreck. The fortifications 
have ſuffered very confiderably. The buildings 
were all demoliſhed ; for ſo violent was the ſtorm 
here, when aſſiſted by the fea, that a twelve 
pound gun was carried from the ſouth to the 
north battery, a diſtance of one hundred and 
forty. yards. The loſs to this country is im- 
menſe; many years will be required to retrieve 


it 755 | 


Extract of two letters from William. Matthew 
Burt, Eſq; governor of the Leeward Iſlands. 
ft is with infinite concern I acquaint your 
lordſhip, that fince I cloſed my letter of the 
twenty-fifth' of October, I have received the fol- 
lowing account of the truly ſevere hurricane which 
happened in the middle of laſt month among the 
ſouthern iſlands, and of which, thank God, ex- 
cept a violent ſurge in this government, which at 


St. Chriſtopher's threw many veſſels on ſhore, we [| 


felt no bad effects. 

« The Albemarle, which blew out at Barba- 
does, cut away her maſts, and is put into Engliſh 
Harbour. 'The Venus cut .away her fore-maſt; 


loſt her bowſprit, and is arrived at Engliſh Har- 


bour. The Blanche was ſeen by the Alcmene in 
great diſtreſs, and has never been ſince heard of; 
we hope ſhe is gone to Jamaica. Every build- 
ing in St. Vincent, we are told, is blown down, 


and the town deſtroyed. The Juno, a new French 


frigate of forty guns, drove on ſhore, and daſh- 
ed all to pieces. At Grenada, great devaſtation 
on ſhore; nineteen fail of loaded Dutch ſhips 
firanded and beat to pieces. Sixty-two fail of 
merchant ſhips with ſtores, and two thouſand five 


hundred troops on board, the reinforcement ex- 


pected, under convoy of four frigates, arrived 
in the morning at Martinique. They landed one 
hundred of the troops; the remainder, with the 
whole convoy, were blown to ſea. We do not 
hear that any are again returned. Several wrecks 


have been ſeen and met with at ſea; a ſhip blown | 
out of St. Chriſtopher's, took two with troops on 


board; one ſhe ſent: to Jamaica, the other to St. 


of St. Pierre, which is built on the ſhore, is 


{aid to be entirely waſhed away. At Guadaloupe, 


the ton of Baſſeterre, alſo built on the lee-ſhore, 
is faid' to be. defiroyed; and the Experiment 
French frigate blown on ſhore, and loſt. Two 
frigates are ſaid to be. thrown on the Saints, and 
to have periſhed. We have not yet any accounts 
from Barbadoes, where; it is apprebended, the 
_ gale was; very ſevere: at Dominica they have alſo 


greatly: ſuffered. The Dutch at St. Euſtatius have 
alſo greatly ſuffered; many houſes on the bay 
vaſhed into. the ſea; their damage is comput-| 
cd at one hundred: and fifty thouſand: pounds | 


ſterling, wy hy 2 
59 an 


| 


| 


| the preſent year, was the trial of lord 


4 


: 


| 


. 


Cbriſtopher's. At Martinique, the beautiful town || 


— 


| 


c 1 have laid ah etnbargo on lumber” in this 


| government, and intend ſending what can be got 


as faſt as poſſible, to St. Lucia, and Barbadots. 
The houſes and every thing in Grenada, I hear, 
is levelled with the ground. The ſame at St. 
Vincent's, where the town is waſhed away, bes 
fides the frigates which I mentioned, faid to be 
thrown on ſhore on the Saints, | 

Governor Cunninghame and brigadier-gene- 
ral St. Leger write me, that they much appre- 


hend a famine in St. Lucia and Barbadoes. There 


were undiſpoſed of in this iſland, near one thou- 


ſand five hundred barrels of flour, which his ma- 
jeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to ſend for the relief 
of this iſland, I have already ſent general St, 
Leger one thouſand barrels, and propoſe ſending 


him three hundred barrels, if not the whole re- 
maining quantity.“ | 


The records of the Hand of Barbadoes were for- 


tunately preſerved: but the diſtreſſes of great 
numbers of private individuals, were greatly 70 
gravated by the loſs of their papers. Immediately 


upon the receipt of the above melancholy news 
in England, liberal ſubſcriptions were made in 
aid of a parliamentary grant; and ſhips were diſ- 
patched with the utmoſt expedition, laden with 
ſuch commodities as it was imagined would moſt 
eſſentially contribute to. the relief of thoſe miſer- 
able ſufferers, who had experienced the fatal 


conſequences. of a moſt awful viſitation of pro- 


vidence, 
The firſt important occurrence of 


George Gordon, On the twenty-fourth of Ja- 


nuary his lordſhip was brought by virtue of a 


writ of habeas corpus, to the bar of the court of 
King's Bench, to be arraigned, | 
The indictment being read to the noble pri- 


ſoner, and ſeveral forms of court, and other 


matters being adjuſted, a rule was made, for the 
trial to commence on Monday the fifth of Fe- 
bruary; after which his lordſhip was re- conducted 
to.the Tower. . | 5 

On Monday the fifth of February, lord George 


Gordon was brought from the Tower to the court 


of King's Bench, Weſtminſter-hall, to take his 
trial for a charge of high treaſon. He was at- 


tended by his brothers the duke of Gordon, lord 
William Gordon, and other friends and rela- 


tions. by 
The court was compoſed of 


William, earl of Mansfield, lord chief juſtiee, 


Edward Willes, Eſq; 
Sir William Henry Aſhhurſt, Kant. 
FiO 5 RRNg | Fe, 
Francis Buller, Eſq; 
M 


Thomas Collins, of Berners-ſtreet, 
Henry Haſtings, of Queen Annesſtreet, 
Edward Hulſe, of Harley-ſtreet, 
Edward Pomfret, of New North-ftreet, 
Gedaliah Garfield, of Hackney, | 
Simon Le Sage, of Hammerſmith, 
Jofeph Pickles, of Homerton, 
Marmaduke Peacock, of Hackney, 
Edward Gordon, of Bromley,  _ 
Francis Degon, of Hammerſmith, *' 
Robert Armitage, of Kenfington ; and 
John Rex, of Wi 


* 


Counſel 


A, D. 1781. 


hitechapel, Eſquires.. 
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. Counſel for the crown. Counſel for the priſoner. 


Mr. Kenyon 


6 


en 3 


 Solicitor-General, Mr. Etſkine 
Mell. Bearcroft, _ Aſſiſtant Counſel; 
Dunning, Mr. Darrel. | 5 
Howarth Attorney gt \ 
ee Mr. Albany Wallis. 
Notton. | 


The offence with which lord George Gordon | 


ftood charged, is contained in the following 


Copy of the Indictment preferred againſt lord 
George Gordon by the Grand Jury. 

„ Middlefex, 6 1505 

The jurors for our lord the king upon their 
dath preſent, That George Gordon, late of the 
pariſh of St. Mary-le-bone, otherwiſe Marybone, 
In the county of Middleſex, Efqz commonly 
called lord George Gordon, being a ſubje& of 
our ſovereign lord George the third, by the grace 
of God, of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, 


king, defender of the faith, &c. not having the | 


fear of God before his eyes, nor weighing the 
duty of his allegiance, but being moved and ſe- 


duced by the inſtigation of the devil, and en- 


tirely withdrawing the love, and true and due 
obedience which every ſubje& of our ſaid ſove- 
reign lord the king ſhould, and of right ought to 
bear towards our ſaid preſent ſovereign lord the 
king, and wickedly deviſing, and intending to diſ- 
turb the peace and public tranquillity of this king- 
dom, on the ſecond of June, in the twentieth 
year of the reign of our ſaid ſovereign lord the 
now king, at the pariſh of St. Margaret, within 
the liberty of Weſtminſter, in the ſaid county of 


Middleſex, unlawfully, maliciouſly, and traiter- 


_ ouſly did compaſs, imagine, and intend to raiſe 
and levy war, inſurrection, and rebellion againſt 
our ſaid lord the king within this kingdom of 
Great-Britain; and to fulfil and bring to effect 
the faid traiterous compaſſings, imaginations, and 
intentions of him the ſaid George Gordon, he 
the ſaid George Gordon afterwards (that 1s to 
fay). on the ſecond day of June, in the twentieth 
ear aforeſaid, with force of arms, &c. at the 
E Fai pariſh of St. Margaret, within the liberty of 
Weſtminſter, in the ſaid county of Middleſex, 
with a great multitude of perſons whoſe names 
are at preſent unknown to the jurors aforeſaid, 
ro a great number, to wit, to the number of five 
Hundred perſons and upwards, armed and arrayed 
in a warlike manner (that is to ſay) with cofours 
flying, and with ſwords, clubs, bludgeons, ſtaves, 
and -other weapons, as well offenfive as defenſive, 
being then and there unlawfully, maliciouſly, and 
traiterouſly aſſembled and gathered together againſt 
our ſaid preſent ſovereign lord the king, moſt 
wickedly, maliciouſly, and traiterouſly did ordain, 
prepare, and levy public war againſt our ſaid lord 
the king, his ſupreme and undoubted authority, 
contrary to the duty of his allegiance,” againſt the 
ce of our ſaid lord the king, his crown and 
dignity, 'and alſo againſt the form of the ſtatute 
in ſuch caſe made and provided. And the jurors 
aforeſaid, upon their oath aforeſaid, further pre- 
ſent, that the ſaid George Gordon, being a ſub- 
ject of our ſovereign lord George the third, by 
the grace of God, of Great-Britain, France, and 


Ireland, king, defender of the faith, &c. not 


having the fear of God before his eyes, but being 
moved and ſeduced by the W of the de- 
vil, and entirely withdrawing the love, and true 
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and due obedience which every ſubject of our faid 


ſovereign lord the king ſhould, and of right o 
to-bear towards our ſaid preſent ſovereign ed 


king, and wickedly deviſing and intending to 


difiurb the peace and public tranquillity of this 
kingdom, afterwards, to wit, on the ſecond day 
of June; in the twentieth year of the reign of our 
ſaid ſovereign lord the now king, and on divers 
other days and times between that day and the 
tenth day of the ſaid month of June, at the ſaid 


| pariſh of St. Margaret, within the liberty of Weſt. 


minſter, in the ſaid county of Middleſex, unlaw. 
fully, maliciouſly, and traiteroufly did compaſs, 


imagine, and intend to raiſe and levy war, inſur. 


rection, and rebellion againſt our ſaid lord the 
king, within his kingdom of Great-Britain ; and 
to fulfil and bring to effect the ſaid laſt men- 
tioned traiterous compaſſings, 1maginations, and 
intentions of the ſaid George Gordon, he the ſaid 
George Gordon, on the ſecond day of June, in 


| the twentieth year aforeſaid, and on divers other 


days and times between that day and the tenth 
day of the ſame month of June, with force and 
arms, &c, at the ſaid parith of St. Margaret, 
within the liberty of Weſtminſter, in the ſaid 
county of Middleſex, with a great multitude of 
perſons whoſe names are at preſent unknown to 
the jurors aforeſaid, to a great number, to wit, 
to the number of five hundred perſons and up- 
wards, armed and arrayed in a warlike manner 
(that is to ſay) with colours flying, and with 
ſwords, clubs, bludgeons, ſtaves, and other wea- 
pons, as well offenfive as defenſive, being then 
and there unlawfully, maliciouſly, and traiter- 
ouſly aſſembled and gathered together againſt our 
ſaid preſent ſovereign lord the king, moſt wick- 
edly, maliciouſly, and traiteroufly did ordain, 
prepare, and levy public war againſt our ſaid lord 
the King, his ſupreme and undoubted lord, con- 
trary to the duty of his allegiance, againſt the 
peace of our ſaid lord the king, his crown, and 


| dignity, and alſo againſt the form of the ſtatute in 
ſuch caſe made a | 


provided“. 

The indictment being read, Mr. Norton ſtated 
the nature of the crime; after which the attor- 
ney- general enumerated the miſchiefs that enſued 
from aſſembling the proteſtant aſſociators in St. 
George's-fields, by lord George Gordon, and 
charged him as the primary cauſe of all thoſe events, 
and of - intending to compel and overawe the le- 

iſlature. | 

In ſupport of the proſecution ſeveral witneſſes 
were called, to prove that lord George Gordon 
attended meetings. of the proteſtant aſſociators, in 
divers parts of the metropolis; that he propoſed 
their meeting him in St. George's-ficlds, on the 
ſecond of June; that he addreſſed the populace 
from the gallery over the lobby of the houſe of 
commons, exhorting them to be ſtedfaſt in ſo 
glorious a cauſe as that in which they 
embarked; and that riots enſued, the dreadful 
conſequences of which theſe deponents particu- 
larized. 3 A ma 1 + 

-- ,_...., The Rev. Thomas Bowen, 

I officiated as chaplain to the houſe of com- 
mons on the ſecond of June, 1780. I went with 
the ſpeaker; the lobby was crowded, and the peo- 
ple were clamorous.. After prayers were over, I 
went and fat under the gallery by. the door: the 
tumult in the lobby continued; and whilſt the 


J 


| houſe was deliberating what. method they ſhould 
take to quell it, I ſaw the priſoner frequently go 
by to 


had 


the debate. He ſaid, the ſpeaker has juſt ſaid, 
« you are all come here under the pretence of 
„ religion;” but you are good people. He added, 
« Mr, Burke, the member for Briſtol, has ſaid” 
The door was then ſhut, and I heard no 
more. He afterwards ſaid, Mr. Rous has juſt 
« moved that the civil power be fent for; but 
« keep,yourſelves cool, and be ſteady.” At ano- 
ther time he ſaid, Lord North calls you a 
„ mob.” I ſaw a gentleman go up to the pri- 
ſoner, then ſtanding at the door, who ſeemed to 
me to be perſuading him to return to his ſeat; As 
ſoon as the priſoner ſaw who it was, he called out 
to the people, „this is Sir Michael Le Fleming, 
d he has juft been ſpeaking for you.” The pr 
ſoner ſeemed extravagantly pleaſed with him, an 

ſtroked or patted him upon the ſhoulder, and ex- 
prefſed great joy in his countenance, fuch as I 
don't know how to deſcribe. 
was called for in the houſe, I went out. During the 
confuſion occaſioned by the people refuſing to quit 
the lobby, I was in an adjoining room, and ſaw 


ſome gentlemen perſuading the people to retire. | 


One of them aſked me to {peak to them : accord- 
ingly, I ſpoke a few words, and told them, that 


they hindered their own buſineſs, 'I heard a per- 


ſon in the lobby ſay very diſtin&ly; that if the 
priſoner would come and ſay it were neceſſary 
for them to go; they would gos Afterwards I 
went up into the eating room; and while I was 
fitting 'at the table, the priſoner came into the 


room ſeemingly much fatigued. Soon afterwards, | 


there was ſcarcely any one left befides the pri- 


ſoner and myſelf; and I thought the opportunity |] - 


fo favourable, that I could not help telling him 
what had been ſaid in the lobby, and that I be- 


lieved it depended on him to diſperſe them: the 


priſoner made no anſwer : foon afterwards he left 


the room, and I followed him into the gallery. 


Obſerving his lordſhip was about to addreſs the 
people, I got as near him as I could; he adviſed 
them to be quiet, peaceable, and ſteady, for his 
majeſty was a gracious monarch ; and, ſaid he, 
when he hears that his people for ten miles round 
are collecting, there is no doubt but that he will 
ſend his miniſters private orders to repeal the bill. 
He them mentioned the intention to introduce the 
repeal of the popery acts as to Scotland. The 
Scotch, he ſaid, had no redreſs till they had 
pulled down the maſs-houſes, and that when they 
had pulled down the maſs-houſes they had re- 
dreſs; that lord Weymouth then ſent poſitive aſ- 
ſurances, that the a& ſhould not be extended to 
them. And why ſhould they, ſaid he, be better 
off than you? He told them to beware of evil- 


incite them to do miſchief, the blame of which (I 
think he ſaid) will be imputed to you. A per- 
fon in the lobby aſked the priſoner, if it were ne- 
ceflary for them to retire, | 

Q. A juryman. Had that perſon a cockade? 

W. I did not ſee the perſon, I will tell you, 
fays the priſoner, how the matter is. The queſ- 
tion was put (I believe. the priſoner ſaid that he 
moved it) that your petition ſhould be taken into 
conſideration this night. It was clearly againſt 
you; but I infiſted upon dividing the houſe. No 
diviſion can take place while you are there; go 


or not, I leave it to yourfelves. Then he aſked, 


When the queſtion 


| 


— 
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to the door, and heard him repeat to the people 
in the lobby, what different members had ſaid in 


( 
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me if I would ſpeak to them. I ſaid by no means; 
your Jordſhip is the only perſon who can ſpeak 
to them with any good effect. The priſoner then 
took me by the gown; and ſaid to the people, 
This is the chaplain to the houſe of commons 
and defired them to aſk me what was my opi- 
nion of the popiſh acts, and urged me to give 
it. TI replied with warmth, that the only opi- 
nion I ſhould give was, that all the conſequences 


| of that night would be entirely owing to his lord- 


ſhip. Several gentlemen who were about us re- 
peated my words. The prifoner made no reply, 
but went into the houſe. The lobby was full of 
people; but I did not obſerve whether they had 
cockades; the priſoner had a blue cockade. They 
often called, © Lord George Gordon! Repeal ! 
«© Repeal!” Their conduct was clamorous; but 
I do not know that they committed any particu- 
lar act of violence, I ſtaid till the houſe broke 
up. I wanted to go away earlier, but could not. 
At the time the houſe btoke up, the paſſages were 
clear. I don't know how they were cleared; but 
ſaw ſome ſoldiers there. | 
, Croſs Examinations | 
Q. Did you take any note or minute of 
you have now ſaid ? : | 
W. 1 ſent the ſpeaker an account of what 
paſſed. | 
Q. Were you in this confuſioh ſo 
to know clearly what paſſed ? : 
W. I was perfectly compoſed 3 and I had no 
apprehenſion of any danger until, or except, when 
the priſoner aſked me my opinion of the popiſh 
acts. 9 
John Cator, Eſq; | 
On Friday the ſecond of June, as I was going 
from ſome of the committee rooms to the gal- 
lery over the lobby, I found the lobby full, and 


what 


compoſed as 


the houſe was under a queſtion which they could 


not decide, as the officers of the houſe were not 
able to clear the lobby. There, in the paſſage, 
at the top of the ſtair-caſe, I ſaw and heard a per- 
fon in the lobby call aloud, Lord George Gor- 
“ don,” two or three times. I turned round and 
ſaw the priſoner near me; who, on hearing him- 
ſelf called, came to the rails and looked over. I 
did the ſame cloſe to him. The ſame perſon ſaid 
& My lord, we are ordered to clear the lobby; 
6 if your lordſhip withes we ſhould clear it, we 
„ will do it directly, and without trouble.” — 
The priſoner replied, I will tell you how the caſe 
ſtands: I have moved to have your petition taken 
into conſideration now; there is alderman Bull 
and two or three more for it; the reſt are againſt 
it. Do you wiſh to have your petition confidered 
now? all the people in the lobby were filent and 


| attentive while the priſoner was ſpeaking ; but 
minded perſons, who would mix among them, and | 


as ſoon as he had ſaid this, they cried out, Now, 
c now.” — He leaned over the rails afterwards 
and ſaid, „ Would not you wiſh to be in the 
cc ſame ſituation they are in Scotland?“ «© They 
anſwered, „ Yes, yes.“ He replied, “ Well, 
„ 8 1 
Sampſon Wright, Eſq; Fe 
I am a juſtice of the peace for the county of 
Middleſex. I came down to the houſe about two 
o'clock ; the people were then quiet. I return= 
ed again about four, and was ordered to cleat 
the avenues of the houſe of lords. I defired the 
door-keepers to collect together what conſtables 


they could, and I went to the Guildhall, Welſts 


minſter; 


oo 
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minſter, for the ſame purpoſe, When I came 


' there, I found the windows much broken, and 


many people about the Guildhall, as if ſeeking 
for ſomebody. There was the greateſt crowd 1 
ever ſaw. I returned to the houſe of lords, to 
make a report that I could not do any thing for 
want of ſtrength. Iwas ordered to go for the guards; 
accordingly I ſent to the Horſe Guards, St. James's, 
and the Savoy. | 
of commons; the houſe of lords was up; the 
guards came, and at laſt I cleared the lobby and 
the avenues : it was paſt eight o'clock before they 
were cleared, 
5 - Sampſon Rainsforth. 


, 1 was in New Palace-yard, Weftminſter, on 


Tueſday, the ſecond of June; a party of about 


two hundred came over Weſtminſter-bridge, and 


about two o'clock the whole cavalcade came | 


from Charing-croſs down to New Palace-yard, 
with flags and muſic; they had blue cockades in 
their hats. I went to the lobby of the houſe of 
commons, and ſaw the priſoner ſtanding in the 
door-way of the houſe. The people in the lobby 
were ſuch as had paſſed through New Palace- 
yard, I heard a perſon inſtruet the mob to ſay, 


% Repeal the bill,“ but I did not hear the pri- 
foner ſay any thing. About eleven o'clock. at- 
2. Did you ſee the 


night, word was brought to the houſe where I 
was at ſupper with two or three friends, that the 
mob was burning the Sardinian chapel, I ſaid 


to my friends, if they would go with me, I would | 


go to the chapel, and endeavour to ſtop the miſ- 
chief; and that I Og we ſhould be able to 
do ſo if we exerted ourſelves, as I believed them 


accordingly we made our way to the chapel; 
they were then deſtroying it; there were not 
more than five or fix in the chapel. I feized 
one of them, but afterwards he was reſcued by 
the mob. 2 
Mr. Kenyon objected, on the behalf of the pri- 
ſoner, that this evidence was not admiſſible, and 
that what was done by the people at the chapel 
could not poſhbly affect the priſoner, 
Lord Mansfield ſaid it was proper evidence, for 
it proved the violences that had been committed, 
and went to ſhew that they endeavoured to pro- 
eure a repeal of the bill. | | 
Witneſs. There were many people. about the 
chapel, and their cry was — No Popery : they had 
blue cockades in their hats. I ſent to the Savoy 
and got a guard, When they came they ſur- 
rounded the chapel, and. I deſired that all that 
were in it might be ſeized: we took about thir- 
teen, and the mob was diſperſed. The perſons 
whom we had taken were examined the next 
morning; they were again examined on the Mon- 
day; but I did not give any evidence againſt them: 
the infide of my houſe was pulled to pieces, and 
my furniture was burnt, + 
William Hyde, Eſq; 
I am a juſtice of the peace for Middleſex, 1 
was at the Bavarian chapel, whilſt it was deſtroy- 
ing; as ſoon as I came to Warwick-ſtreet, I ſaw 
many people with blue cockades, I knocked 
down a man that was bringing ſomething out 
of the chapel; the cry was — down with it, no 
popery. [I had about twenty ſoldiers with me, 
and we diſperſed the mob. 


* 


Sardinian. chapel on the Sunday, and ſaw the 


l 


outrages committed there. I cannot ſay. whe- 
ther thoſe people had blue cockades or not, In- 


4 
t 


I afterwards went to the houſe | 
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formation came to me, on the Monday, that the 


mob was going to deſtroy Sir George Savile's 
bouſe, in Leiceſter-fields; upon this I imme. 

diately ſent for the military; ſome of the horſe 
came, and they, under my direction, diſperſed 
the mob. They cried out, +. No Popery.” On 
the Tueſday a great multitude were afſembled in 
Palace-yard, and the ſtreets leading to the houſes 
of parliament; ſeveral carriages were ſtopped 
in New. Palace-yard, which I ſet at liberty. In- 
formation was brought to me, that lord Sand- 
wich had been ſtopped in Parliament-ſtreet; I 
went immediately with the light-horſe, and found 
the mob round about him; his carriage was 
broken, and he had been cut on the left-ſide of 
the head, by ſome of the mob; I reſcued him, 
and took him home; I then came back into 
Parliament-ſtreet, cleared it as well as I could, 


and got into Palace-yard again. The mob cried 


| Barnard Turner, captain of the London 
| Aſlociation. 


to be a ſett of fellows who would ſoon run away; 


% No Popery.“ They had blue cockades in 

their hats, and flags flying, and about three 
o'clock they had got ſome weapons, that is, ſome 
large faggot ſticks, and there were many thou- 


| ſands of them. My houſe in St. Martin's-ſtreet 


was deſtroyed on the Tueſday night, and my houſe 
at Iſlington on the Wednefday. | . 
Croſs Examination. 8 
people cut my lord Sand- 
wich in the face? . + cf 
W. I did not; it was done before I came. I 
heard one man {wear that he would murder him, 
but I don't know who he was. 


Foot 
On Wedneſday the ſeventh of June, about ſix 


or ſeven o'clock in the evening, the Military AC- 


— 


— 


I was alſo at the 


| fociation were under arms. They marched into 


Broad- ſtreet, where the mob were deſtroying a 


houſe. I halted, I was commanding officer. I 


ſpoke to the people, and endeavoured to diſperſe 
them by words, but, finding that ineffectual, I 


was obliged to order the aſſociation to fire. They 


fired for four or ſive minutes before the mob diſ- 


perſed they then marched to St. Catherine's, 


where the mob were burning another houſe. 
The aſſociation were employed on the Wedneſ- 
day and on Thurſday morning, in marching after 
the mob, who were armed with bludgeons, iron 
bars, and ſome with cutlaſſes and fire-arms; but 
chiefly with bludgeons and iron bars, The af- 
ſociation aſſembled on Thurſday, morning, when 
Cheapſide was filled with the mob; but then 
they had no arms. The common ery at all theſe 
| places was, Down with the. papiſts.! No po- 
e pery 12 | 1 | ec" 

| Richard Pond being called, he was ſhewn a pa- 
per, which was to this effect: “ All true friends 
ec to the proteſtants, will do no injury to the houſes 
or property of good prateſtants; and J am af 


„ ſfſured, the proprietor of this houſe is a ſtaunch 


friend to the cauſe.” | n 

i ESD Signed, ; G. (a0RDON. 
I ſaw the priſoner fign this paper. When the 
mob came to my houſe I ſhewed it to them, 
and my houſe was not pulled down: I do not 


live in the houſe myſelt, but I lett it to a te- 


nant. Ws 
Cross Examination, 


| N Whanuwas this paper figned? 


- On the Wedneſday, _ 
Q How did you get it bgned? 3 
. I applied to the priſoner, who was in his 
coach, 


* 


coach, and alderman Pugh was with him. I brought 
the paper with me ready written. 3% . 

Q. Why. did you apply to the priſoner to ſign 
this paper? . 

W. Becauſe I thought it would be of ſervice 
to me my tenant is a papiſt. 

Q Do you know that that paper was the means 
of ſaving your houſe ? | | | 

W. I cannot ſay that it was, but I ſhewed it 
to the mob, and my houſe was not burnt. | 
Q. How came that paper out of your cuſ- 
tody £517 35: | | 2 
W. Mr. Wilkes applied to me for it, and I let 
him have it. IH | 

e William Mackenzie. a 

I was at Edinburgh in February 1779; I ſaw 
the popiſh chapel there on fire; there was à great 
mob about it; but I did not ſee it ſet on fire, nor 
do I know who did it. | 

Mr. Attorney General, My lords, I have other 
witneſſes which I could call to prove the burnin 


and deſtruction of the priſons and houſes in and | 


about the metropolis, but as general evidetice has 
been given of the proceedings of the mob, and 
what they did is publicly known, I will not-trefs 
paſs upon the patience of your lordſhips and the 
jury, but reſt the proſecution on the evidence 
which has been given. FD Ot TT 

The evidence for the proſecution being cloſed, 


Mr. Kenyon defended the priſoner in a ſpeech of | 


_ conſiderable length, and great ingenuity ; the 
deſign of which was to ſhew, that no overt act 
had been committed by or proved againſt lord 
Gordon, which could be ſuppoſed to conſtitute 
_ intentional guilt. The moſt material evidence 
_ adduced in behalf of the priſoner was as follows: 
The Reverend Eraſmus Middleton. 

I am a clergyman of the church of England, 
and lecturer of St. Bennet's. I am a member 
of the Proteitant Aſſociation, and have been fo 
from the time of its firſt eſtabliſhment, which was 
in the month of February 1779. 
of the bill of repeal brought in by Sir George Sa- 
vile, and paſſed the year before, a few perſons met 
at Coachmakers-hall, for the purpoſe of prevent- 


ing the growth of popery. To this end we. pub- 


| liſhed little books, and enquired into the ſtate of 
the ſchools, and the increaſe of popery. The 
Aſſociation was to be open to all Proteſtants, 
and to meet quarterly. In the months of Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October, ſeveral meetings 
were held, and we propoſed the Proteſtant Aſſo- 
ciation of 1696, Which was lodged in the Tower, 
as an example for us. We publiſhed in the month 


of November 1779, an © Appeal to the Pub- 


lic.“ The biſhop of Litchfield was requeſted 
by the ſociety, to permit two ſermons of his to 
be printed and diſtributed ; but he declined that, 
as there were other publications likely to have a 
better effect. On the twelfth of November we 
wrote: to lord George Gordon, ſoliciting him to 


become our preſident; to which he returned an 


obliging anſwer, accepting of our offer. In the 
leveral meetings which were held, his lordſhip al- 
ways demeaned himſelf as a loyal ſubject. Tlook- 
ed upon his conduct with à degree of jealouſy, 

and never could ſee that he had any thing in view 
but to procure a repeal of the bill by all lawful 
means, and to ptomote the intereſt of the Proteſ- 
tants. I never heard him make uſe of any ex- 
preffions of diſloyalty, or that he would attempt 
F pW, HIT ICY 1 AIG & 1909: 


In conſequence 


| be permitted. 


* 


| 


| 
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to get the bill repealed by force of arms; quite 
otherwiſe, he was always peaceable and moderate. 
All the meetings were opeti and public: ſome 
people came who were ſuppoſed to be Papiſts, 
and created diſturbances. A perſon ſpeaking dif-. 
reſpectfully of the biſhops was reprimanded ; and 
a rule was eſtabliſhed, that no reflection ſhould 
be made on any one, nor any inflammatory ſpeech 
J was preſent at the meeting on 
the twenty-ninth of May: the priſoner had, at a 
previous meeting held at the Crow and Rolls, 
agreed to take the chair on that night. A mo- 
tion was made, whether the Aſſociation ſhould 
attend the petition ; it was bver=ruled; but the 
queſtion was not regularly put : ſome were for it, 
vr ſome were againſt it, and there was a confu- 
10n, 
meeting, which was held in Beaufort-buildings ; 
he ſpoke to every one of the committee, which 
conſiſted of about eleven or twelve perſons, ſepa- 
rately, to know their opinions about another meet- 
ing, and then deſired them to hold up theit hands; 
and they were all for it but the ſecretary: an ad- 
vertiſement was then publiſhed for another meet= 
ing. I was one of the committee at the meeting 
on the twenty-ninth of May; his lordſhip came 
to us in a fide-room, and read the heads of what 
he propoſed to ſay before the Aſſociation. The 
committee; at a former meeting, would have poſt- 
poned the preſenting the petition to another ſeſ- 
fion of parliament, as the preſent ſeſſion was ſo 
far advanced; and they went ſo far, as to ſend to 


the priſoner for the petition. I was at that time 
the only one againſt deferring it; but afterwards, 

at the meeting held before the twenty-ninth of 
May, the committee were perſuaded by the argu- 


ments of his lordſhip. After his lordſhip had 
read the heads of what he intetided to propoſe; 
he took the chair, and told the Aſſociation (which 
was very numerous) that he had been informed 
they were averſe to going up with the petition that 
year, and he begged to know it from themſelves: 
All parts of the hall immediately called out,“ no, 


n.“ He then put the queſtion, Whether they 


ſhould attend ? and they were unanimous that they 
ſhould, He then read ſome reſolutions, and pro- 
poſed a time and place for adjourning the meets 
ing to, which was on the ſecond of June, in St. 
George's-fields. They were to be in diviſions, 
that his lordſhip might go from one to the other, 
and learn the ſenſe of the whole. He mentioned, 
that it had been repeatedly ſaid, that it was a 
very eaſy thing to ſubſcribe four' or five hundred 
names to a petition, and therefore it was neceſſary 
for thoſe who had ſigned to appear, in order to 
convince the world that the names were not fic- 
titious. He propoſed to them to make uſe of 
cockades, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from others, 
and that he would meet them in the fields at ten 
o'clock in the morning, An early hour was ob- 
jected to by ſome, leſt ſome of the people might 
get drunk ; to which his lordſhip anſwered, there 


was no fear of that, for Proteſtant Aﬀociators were 


not drunkards. Somebody obſerved, that the aſ- 


ſembling ſuch a number of people, might cauſe | 
the military to be drawn out. His'lotdfhip ſaid, 


he apprehended not, as they would behave order- 
ly; which he ſtrongly recommended, and defired 


that they would not ſo much -as carry ſticks in 


their hands: he deſired that no one would return 

a ſtroke, and „ them of this religious 

p | 8 8 r 
* \ 


The priſoner came to the next committee- 
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maxim, * If they ſmite thee on one cheek, turn | 
« thou the other alſo,” He begged that any one 
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that was riotous might be given up to the civil 
Perg and even himſelf if be were riotous. 
uring the meeting his lordſhip behaved peace- 
ably, and never made uſe of one inflammatory 
expreſſion. 
Croſs examination, in behalf of the proſecution. 
. Coachmakers-hall was very full, I typ- 


pole? 
W. It was; ſo were all the avenues. There 
might be more without than within. They could 


not all hear what his lordſhip ſaid, but thoſe who 


did repeated i it to the reſt. 


Q. Was it not ſettled in the hall, that the whole | 


body ſhould go up with the petition ? 
W. The mode of preſenting j it was to be ſettled 
in the field. 

_ How was the priſoner to take the ſenſe of 
fort thouſand people in the field? 

I don't know. I did not go into the fields. 

NS Why did you not? 

e 4 had parochial duty to perform, which I 
Ke 65 to be indiſpenfible. 

Q. Had you no other reaſon ?—What was 
, opinion of preſenting the petition in that 
Way? 

W. I did not think it expedient to preſent it 
ſo, and many of the committee were of my opi- 
nion. 

Q. Did it not occur to you that i it was too late, 
and that a bill could not be then carried through 
the bouſes and paſſed ? 

W. There was time, if it were carried through 
in as ſhort a time as Sir George Savile's was. 

Kenyon. As I obſerve my lord Stormont 
is in court, I wiſh, in order to ſave his lordſhi p 
the trouble of waiting, to examine him now, 
though out of the chain of our evidence. 
Lord Stormont, 

1 was attending his majeſty, with others of bis 
confidential friends, on the morning of Wedneſ- 
day the ſeventh of June, at Buckingbam-houſe. 

bout ten o'clock a page ſcratched: at the door. 

went out. He brought word that the priſoner 
was at the gate, and defired to ſee his majeſty. I 
ordered. W to be ſhewn into a room, and went 
to him. I afked him what he wanted. He faid, 
to ſee the king, becauſe he could be of eſſential 
fervice 1 in ſoppreſſing the riots. I went with this 
e, delivered it exactly, and the anſwer 1 
broug t back to the priſoner was this: It is 
_ « impoſſible for the king to ſee lord George Gor- 


« don till he has given proofs of his loyalty, by || 


« uſing thoſe means which he ſays he bas, to ſup- 
6 preſs the riots.” The priſoner. ſaid, If he 
6 might preſume to reply, it was lays he would 
6 uſe bis beſt endeavours.” 

Thomas Evans. 

1 am a member of the Proteſtant Aﬀaciation. 
1 was in St. George's-fields on the ſecond of June.” 
I was coming through Bridge · ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 

my cargage, when I was ſtopt by Mr. Switb, 


mg 1 8 hall-keeper at Weſtminſter, who. Cobh 
omething particular to communicate to. 
* priſoner, or the Eroteſtant Aſſociation. He 


then told me, that ſome jpurneymen-waavers, and 


ther loy pegple, had been obſerved to aſſambie, 
— that he Was apprehenſive. there would. be 1 


riot, 
"hs Artarney:general. What Smith told: the: 


bi no evidence. 


1. 5 6 
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Court. Certainly not. 48 

T went into St. George's- fields, and ſaw the pri⸗ 
ſoner in the middle of the Scotch diviſion. 1 * 
never ſeen him before. I got to him, mention- 
ed to him that Smith had told mie of the aſſem- 
bling of the 3 journey men-weavers, and that there 
would be a riot, if more than twenty or thirty 
people came up with the petition, I then aſked 
the priſoner, if the whole body was to attend him; 
He ſaid, by no means; his plan was to go alone, 
and preſent i it. I told his lordſhip I was glad of 
it; and aſked him whether I might tell he: peo- 
ple fo? He ſaid, With all my heart.“ I im- 
mediately told them, that they were to remain in 
the fields, and that the priſoner was to go alone. 
I then went to the other end of the fields, to tell 
the other diviſions; and I found to my great ſur- 
prize, the people formed in a marching order, ſix 
in a row, with their faces towards the Borough. 
I got out of my coach, went up to them, and 
| aſked them, what they were going to do? They 
| ſaid, to march through the city. I told — 
they muſt not go out of the fields, and repeated 
to them what Smith had told me. They anſwer- 
ed, I need not be afraid, for they were deter- 
mined not to make any riot. Somebody preſent 
ſaid, that as I appeared ſo zealous in the buſineſs, 
[ might go over Blackfriars-bridge and ſtop them 
on Ludgate-hill ; but I thought it would be to 
no purpoſe, and therefore I went home. 

Croſs-Examination. @_. 

I don't know how the petition was to be brought 

to the priſoner, nor what diviſion carried it. 
John Spinnage. 

I aw the priſoner in St. George 4-fields, and 
[ Smith having mentioned to me his apprehenſion 
| of a riot, I went up to the priſoner, and told him, 
| I hoped he did not intend to bring any part of 
that body of people over the bridge. He ſaid, 
no, by no means,; I mean to go to the houſe alone. 
The people were then very quiet and peaccable, 
and were decently dreſſed; they had no weapons, 
and they 5d not appear to me to be of the lower 


| elaſs. 
William Smith. 
This witneſs began to relate ſome converſation 
| which he had held with one Walter Ruſſel, from 
| whom he had received the information which he 
| had communicated to Mr, Evans and Mr. Spin- 
nage. It was admitted, that this converſation 
| could not be given in evidence; his e, 
Annen, was not admitted. 
| | Mrs. Wittingham. | 
I bgned the petition. I was in St. George's- 
fields in a a on the ſecond of June; the pri- 
* ſoner come to the coach-door; he appeared to me 
to be greatly = ved, I defired he would get 
into the coach : after he was in, a great number 
of perſons Aer round the coach, and ſeveral 
af them wanted to attend him; but be refuſed to 
be attended by them. He faid he was much 
obliged to them for their offer; but he wiſhed to 
go te the houſe. alone, Accordingly the coach 
drove aff, and I ſet his lordſhip down at the houſe 


of commons. 

5 Alexander Johuſon. | 
I was one of the. petitioners. I went in the 
Londdn divifion through the city to New Palace- 
yard, IL was in the end of the 4 We 
1] did not. find any people chers. I went to dinner 
in the Srckivd wi with! ſome frievds, and about fix or 


—— 


Leven o'gJock in the evening, we were told that 


there 
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there were great diſturbances in Palace-yard. They 
propoſed that we ſhould go down, and endeavour 
to put a ſtop to the diſturbances. I was againſt 

ing, and told them, the perſons who made thoſe 
diſturbances were not friends to us or our cauſe, 
and that we had therefore better ſtay where we 


were. But my friends perſuaded me to go. When 


we came there, I ſaw about twenty boys and three 
or four men ſtop a carriage, I went and aſked 
them why they did fo ? One of the men ſaid they 


had authority. I faid, I have authority too, and 
immediately leid hold of the man, and the car- 


riage drove on. They afterwards ſtopped another 
carriage, in 'which was an old gentleman, He 
told them, he was as ſerious a friend to the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe as 'any of them. The people who 
compoſed this mob were not thoſe that were in St, 
George's-fields, nor like them ; they were chiefly 
lads. I did not know that the Aſſociation were 
then at the houſe ; and I had no other reaſon 
for going down to Palace-yard than to quell the 
. riots, | 

Alexander Fraſer. LES 

l ſigned the petition, and was in St, George's- 
fields on Friday the ſecond of June. I came over 
Weſtminſter- bridge before the body of the Aſſo- 
ciation : I then ſaw many people on the Weſtmin- 
ſter-ſide of the bridge; they looked ſhabby, had 
blue cockades ; but I do not think they were of 
the Aﬀociation, becauſe many of them were in 
liquor, though it was not more than twelve o'clock. 
I ſpoke to one man, and aſked him, if he was of 
the Aﬀociation ? His anſwer was, © No, by G—, | 
ce this is my Aſſociation,“ ſhewing a great club. * 

- Croſs-Examination. 


People were pulled out of their carriages by per- 


| ſons who had blue cockades; but they were not 


ſach perſons as I had before ſeen near Weſtmin- 
ſter-btidge.” n: | 
Sair Philip Jennings Clerke. 1 


1 happened to be on the ſecond of June in St. 
George's-fields on horſeback; there were vaſt' 


numbers of people going different ways; they were 
pretty well dreffed, and ſeemed to be of the bet- 


have done. They ſaid, they wanted an end put 


to the public teaching and preaching of the Pa- 
piſts. I afterwards, in my way to Palace- yard, 


ſaw thouſands of the fame ſort of people that 1 
had ſeen in the morning. I ſaw the people that 
were in the lobby of the houſe of commons, 
but they appeared to me to be a different claſs of 
people, and of a lower ſort. I heard ſome part 
of what the priſoner ſaid to the people in the 
lobby. I alſo heard him ſay, The member for 
Briſtol is now ſpeaking ; he is not a friend to 
your petition ; but take notice I give you no ad- 
Ars unleſs it be, that you be temperate and 
eee 8 
Croſs- Examination. 

There was no ſpeaking in the houſe on the 
Friday for ſome time, as the lobby was quite full 
of people with blue cockades, who prevented the 

oule from dividing. I heard ſome members 
defire lord George to requeſt them to go away. 
On the Friday I went away with lord George in 


Sir James Lowther's coach, On the Tueſday || 


there way a divifion, upon a motion for taking the 
Petition into immediate conſideration. I was for 


| 
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taking it into conſideration, becauſe I then thought 


| 


that a petition from forty thouſand people defery- 
ed the attention of the legiſlature, and I think fo 
ſtill. I happened to be next the priſoner as we 
came out of the houſe on the Tueſday ; I ſaid 
to him, You muſt be my protector, and I took 
hold of his arm. We were much incommoded 
by the crowd ; and when we were near the Horn- 
tavern, the priſoner ſeeing a carriage ſtanding at 
the door, belonging to a Mr. Wigan, with whom 
he was acquainted, he aſked him to lend it, which 
he did, and I got into it with the priſoner, As, 


ſoon as we were in, the people took off the horſes 


and drew the carriage through the city. As I 
was merely an accidental paſſenger, and had an 
engagement to dinner at Whitehall, I wanted to 
get out of the carriage, but I could not, They 
ſaid they muſt ſtop at the Manſion-houſe, to give 
the lord-mayor three cheers. They then drew 
the carriage to Mr. alderman Bull's, where I was 
confined by the populace for ſome time ; during 
which his lordſhip often ſaid to them, “ While 
% you continue thus riotous, the houſe will do 
ce nothing;” and he intreated them with great 
e to behave quietly and go home. In 
order to induce the people to diſperſe, word was 
ſent to them that he was gone away ; but they 
would not believe it, and did not diſperſe ; ſo the 
priſoner got again into the carriage, and they 


drew it away, | 
_.._ . John Turner. 5 
I was in St. George's-fields, on Friday the 


ſecond of June; I heard the prifoner defire the 


| perfons. | 


people to be quiet, for that nothing would give 


5 ] . | fo much weight to their petition, as good ors 
I think the confuſion began about one o'cloek. 


der and decent and peaceable behaviour. He. 
told them he had been informed, that ſome 
riotous people would mix with them, but he 
hoped they would not be led away by any ſuch 


lohn Humphrys. 

1 was in St. George's-fields on the ſecond of 
June, I did not fee the prifoner addreſs the peo- 
ple. A gentleman whom I did not know came 


„ 


Ire | from him, defired them to diſperſe, and ſaid there 
ter ſort of tradeſmen. I aſked ſeveral: of them 


Why they aſſembled, and what they wanted to 


was an act to prevent ſo many people from pre- 


ſenting a petition. 


ZSampſon Hodgkinſon, 

I was in St. George's- fields on the Friday, and 
[ heard lord George addreſs the people in one of 
the rings; he defired them to be peaceable, The 
enemies of their cauſe might attempt to raiſe ſome 
diſorder, he ſaid, which would be imputed to 
them, and therefore they ought to prevent it. 
He told them they ought to be cautious not to 
lay any foundation for tumult, and to adhere 
ſtrictly to the ſcripture rule, If ſtruck on one 
« cheek, to turn the other.” In conſequence of 
ſome information which came to his lordſhip, 
a rumour was ſpread that there was ſome danger, 
and his lardſhip deſired that not more than twelve 
of them would go up with the petition, as he 
wiſhed to avoid all offence. All the people 


that were in the diviſion in which I went, be- 


haved very peaceably; and if any perſon gave 
any encouragement to be otherwiſe, they dropt 
their hands to ſhew they did not approve of it. 

. John Robinſon, 5 

I was in St. George's-fields, and the people 
were very peaceable; I ſtaid ſome time in Pa- 


lace- yard; the people who made the riots 1 * 
SY OOTY | aaa 


it did. 


U 


we are ready to prove where 


the ſame 


he did not go out again that night. He was at 


appeared to be in great diſtreſs, and ſaid, he was 


ſuch paper. 
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had blue cockades, but I do not think they were 
people that went in the London di- 
viſion. Bus ume B00 16 indie ö 
We iti ane Reher 
I was at the houſe of commons the day when 
the petition was preſented. After the guard, had 
cleared the lobby, I left the houſe with lord 
George and Sir Philip Jennings Clerke. Lord 
George aſked me to convey him home. I ſaid I 
would. Sir George Savile joined us, and we were 
met in Mrs. Bennett's room by Sir John Irwin and 
colonel Lutterel, who had a blue cockade in his 
hat. Preſently: afterwards they went out of the 
room, and we were left alone. When we were 
in the carriage, the mob came about it, and aſk- 
ed if the bill was to be repealed. Lord George 
anſwered, I don't know, I hope it will; but go 
home and make no noiſe. As lord George: ſeetn- 
ed to be much fatigued, I offered that my carriage 
ſhould carry him home to his on houſe, which 


Mrs. Hume. 
J was a ſervant to lord George Gordon in 
June laſt; I recolle& his coming home on Fri- 
day the ſecond of June before eleven-o'clock; and 


| 


home on the Saturday, Sunday, and Monday fol- 


lowing. — Nei 3, | 
2,» *Croſfs-Examination. mo 
Q. Was he at home the whole of thoſe days? 
W. I don't recollect that; but I know he was 
at home ſome part of each dag. 
577 $442 7.4 Priſoner's Counſel | 
My lords, if the court think it at all neceſſary, 
| the noble lord was 
every hour of thoſe-days/ i 1 2000 bes 127 
*079.+ 720 » .' Alderman Pugh. 


RY — 


I was ſheriff at the time of the late riots ; I 
recolle&@ that I was in the ſame coach with the 
priſoner on Wedneſday the ſeventh of June laſt. 
A paper was handed into the coach by a man who 


afraid his houſe would be burnt down. The paper 
was brought ready written; he begged his lord- 


hip to ſign it, which he did. I think, however, 
that he — 1 did not ſign that, or any 


* 


Here the evidence for the priſoner was cloſed. 
Mr. Erſkine then roſe in. behalf of the pri- 
ſoner, and ſpoke] not only as a lawyer, but as 


6 


an orator; as a man pleading, in the moſt forci-- 
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ble manner, for a life that appeared as dear to 
him as his own. He, communicated the paſſions 
he felt to the hearts of his auditors ſo powerfully 
and ſeized. upon them ſo irreſiſtibly, that exc, 
his blemiſhes paſſed with applauſe. at the mo- 
ment they were made, however they might be 
conſidered afterwards. He handled the crown 
lawyers very ſeverely, particularly the attorney. 
g's and, among other remarkable expreſ- 
tons, ſaid, that ““ if a man could bring a paper 
«. figned: from the beſt of principles, from che 
5 pureſt motives of humanity, and adduce it as a 
6 proof of guilt, to convict the perſon acting 
from ſuch excellent principles to death, by 
©, G—d he muſt be an aſſaſſing.“ What muſt the 
feelings of the court be, and to what a pitch 
muſt the paſſions be rouzed, when an expreſſion 
like this, in the preſence of ſuch an audience, and 
upon an occaſion ſo ſolemn, met not the ſmalleſt 
mark of diſapprobation K 

The ſolicitor-general made a very able re- 
ply, in which he defended the attorney-general, 
and brought the evidence home to the priſoner. 
Lord Mansfield then proceeded to ſum up the 
evidence, in which he explained the law of trea- 
ſon, and the nature of that kind of conſtructive 
treaſon which was the ſubject of conſideration in 
this caſe. if | | 


After his the jury withdrew, and in about 7 


an hour returned with a verdict, that the priſoner 
Wr P rot arr ct | 

This trial began at half paſt eight on Monday 
morning, and the jury brought in their verdi& at 
five on Tueſday morning. | | 


The reader will recollect, that our original pro- 
poſition, was, to bring this IIiſtory down to the 
ſummer of 1780. But ſome matters of importance 
occurring after that period, we determined to 
manifeſt our gratitude for the very liberal en- 
couragement this work had received, by extending 
the former limits of our plan, in order to include 
the principal tranſactions of the latter part of the 
late year, and the beginning of the preſent. Thus 
having done more than merely fulfilled our en- 
gagements with the public, we ſhall now retire 
from an arduous employment, happy in the re- 
flection, that the produce of our labour will con- 
tribute to increaſe the knowledge, improve the 
judgment, and mend the hearts of mankind. 
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A. 
A CCOUNTS, commiſſioners of public, appointed, 
691. 
em cenſured, 487. 


Adrian, a Roman emperor, vikes Britain, 14. Builds a 
rampart, and returns to Rome, ib. 

Agincourt, battle of, 188. 

| Agricala,. | Julius, eſtabliſhes the Roman power in Britain, 
13. promotes the arts of peace, 14. Extends the Roman 
empire to Scotland, ib. Is recalled, ib. 
x-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 504. 
fred the Great, 26. 

Alliance, the famous quadruple, 442. 

Alliances with German owers, $13- 

Amadæus, king of Sardinia, re . his crown to his ſon, 


Fo x «lg Swediſh, ſeized, 8 

America, North, declarations there, 542. 

André, major, his fate, 696. 

Anglo-Saxon government ends, 5 1. | 

Anne, - 10h of to the throne, 411. Gives the manor of || 
Woodſtock to the duke of Marlborough, 416. Increaſes 


*% 


the public ſupplies out of her own revenue, 418. 3 | 


death and character, 431. 

Anſon, commodore, fails for the South Seas, 482. 7 

Ardevelt, James, (a brewer of Ghent) his great conſe- || 
quence, 157. 

Argyle, duke of, his promotions, and reiguation 3 in diſguſt, 
486. 

Arthur, prince, murdered by king John, 95. 

Articles of faith drawn up, 266. 


Arundel, earl of, executed, 178. 

Athelttan, SH} .* 

Auguſta, princeſs, married to the prince of 8 573. 
Auguſtus Frederic, prince, born, 615. 


II. king of Poland, his death, and 1 various conſe- 
quences of that event, 471. 


Autin, frit archbiſhop of Canterbury, 20, Fr 


4 8. $2534 $3 
| Banixoron's 2 HRT! queen Elizabeth, 2 
Bacon, lord Verulam, im riſoned, k 
Baliol, king of Scotland, ſwears allegiance to Henry III. 
"Nl _- N his crown to ow op 135. 
—— , Edward, claims the throne of Scotland, 156. Ob- 


„ tains A victory gver his SQunto mens ibid, . Crowned. Xing 
at Scone, Taft”... © 


15 
Baie warden of The Plect Priſon, K 'Fis ial © con- 


duct, 461 22 N 


Bangor, biſhop of, his remarkable ſpeech, 4614. = RP 
Bank. of England eſtabliſhed, 398. 7 1 1 £5 FR 
Barons, a oor A oh e Richard, 11. 17 ” 


— (the) of Eng nd, aſſociations fo 
of their. Be wv LY he 


59 


i 


| 


| 


* 


ee 113. Proferibid's ns, Ne oe e fone 1 1 ho, * 5 => 
ITT Ts . Articles of. e i AP Br rk | cut, account of,it, 358. 8 


— inſtitution of $64. 


Barton, Elizabeth, the maid of Kent, her hiſtory, 412. 


Han ged, 242. 
Becket, Thomas, his body depoſited in a ſhrine of gold, 


107. 
Tomb deſtroyed, 245. 


| Bedford, duke of, appointed regent of England during the 


minority of Henry VI. 194. Carries on the war againſt 

France, i935. Dies, 199: 

Belleiſle becomes ſubje& to "rH 561, 

{| Bethbow, admiral, his death, 

Beridiſh, Mrs. vrand Aaughter ef Oliver Cromwell, her 
fingular character, 350. 

Berwick, duke of, ſlain before Philipſburgh, 475. 

Bible, the free uſe of it in England, allowed, 246. 


N their right to fit as peers of the realm, ac owledg- 
ed, 17 


ted, ibid. 
| Blackfriers-bridge founded, 535. 


Blake, admiral, his _ Lanes 343, &c. 


Blenheim, battle of, 4 | | 
Blood, his deſperate aitaipts, 4 359: 
Boadicea, a Britiſh queen, abuſed by the Romans, 12: 


Engages them in battle, 13. Is vanquiſhed, and F 
herſelf. Her character, ibid: 


Boleyn, (queen Anne) betieaded, 244: 


- . 


Bonner, biſhop, his tranſaQions, 259, Kc. His eruelties | 


261. 
Boſton, tumults there, 689, 618. 


Boſworth- field, the battle of, 216. 


Braddock, major- general, kis unfortunate pe dien, 51 r. 
Bradſhaw, preſident on the trial of Charles I, 


Breant, William de, and twenty-four knights, hanged,” 108. | 


Bretagne, deſcent upon that coaſt, 8 265 

Britain, conquered by Claudius ar; 10. The end of 
the Roman empire in Britain, 17. 

Britons ſtudy tlie art of war, 11: Cliuſe a ſoyereign_ of 
their own, 17. 5 

ß the younger, crowned king of Scotland, 143. 


„ David, makes an irtuption into 2 5 164: 
Made captive, ibid. 


| Brunſwick, hergditary prince of, \performs 2 ſignal exploit; 


2. 


* ingham, dels of, a Wouter of Charles I. His con- | 


duct, 312. Kc. Aſſaſſinated by Felton, 315. 


Buckinghatnhire, oat l of, appointed af, of Ire- 
land, 


Bunker's- 7% battle of, 642. 
Bufyg Oyite Tabitntts? to general Gates, 668. 8 
Burke, Edmund, his plan of feformation, 66“ 


Bytig, admiral, his conduct off Rei . ur ria} 
and death, 518. 


Byron, lord, tried, 577. + b 

—; mira, engages ths French Ae, 664 — 1 505 

8 1 oy PIR, . SE 2 4 tage: 5 | pb 1452 * 
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. Cade's rebellion, "” 


5. | 
Committed to the Tower, 375. Tried and 9 485 


9 


Charitable Corporation, eſtabliſhment of ; tick, 05 


_ Clarendon 


Concord, battle of, 640. 


Conſtantinople, revolution there, and its e 463. 3. 


Cranmer, achht 


3 

Cxſar, Jultus, W Britain, 8. Hondurs paid him by 
the ſenate of Rome, 8. 

, 'Fiberivs, receives tribute from the Britons, 10. 
„Claudius, lands in Britain, ibid. 
—— „ Velpalian, ſends a governor to Britain, 13; 
Cameron, doctor, tried and executed, 509. 
Canada ſubmits to the Engliſh, 538. 
Canning, Elizabeth, 508. 
Canute the Great, 43. | 
Cape Breton, reduction of that iſtand, 530. 
Caractacus, a Britiſh general, his conduct, 10. 


Defeated, 


and led in triumph to Rome; his ſpeech ; himſelf and 
family ſet at liberty, 11. 
Roman general, obtains a 2 of Britain 


„ 


Carauſius, a 


from the en of Rome, 16. 
Carlos, Don, w ned king of Sicity, y 
| ham af a, princeſs, married 


_ mark, 

A ces, her death, 522. 

Carteret, bo rd, made ſecretary of ſtate, 486. 

Caſlivelaunus choſen general of the Britons, 9. Defeated 
by Cæſar, 9. 

Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, his character, 297. His death, 303. 

Charles I. his reign commences, 311. Orders the liturgy 
to be read in Scotland, 318. Aſſumes the ſpeaker's chair 
in the houſe of commons, 323. His various battles, 325, 
&c. oo es Briſtol, 327. Battle of Newbury, 328. 
Siege of Newark, 3 29: Sa of Marſton- moor, 330. 
Second 1 of Newbury, 331. Takes Leiceſter by aſ- 
ſault, Battle of Nateby, ibid. Exeter ſurrenders, 
333. The king takes ſhelter with the 1 5 8 Sur--||, 

X janderedh by by the Scottiſh athiy, 335. Seized A Joice, 
ibid Confined at Hathptor-cotirt: 336. capes, ibid. 

. Cc fined. in C Cariſbrook- caſtle, abid. .Conſents that his 

eld amations againſt the parliament mould b. reſcinded, 


ing of Den- 


Crowned 


|| Drake, 


* :: 


. D. 


DinTzrcx beſieged by the Ruſſian and Saxon armies. 
475. 

Darnley, lord, murdered, 268. 

David, king of Scotland, his cruelties in Yorkſhire, 

Dean, Silas, arrives at Paris, 672. 

Denmark, Carolina Matilda, queen of, her death, 6 

Diminocks, the champions of England, 169. 

Daoclefiari ſucceeds to "> empire of Rome, 15. 

Dominica capitulates, 


67. | 


43+ 


the Confeſſor, 


Dominique, conqueſt fd that iſland, 562, | 
"T0 duke of, LA the 2 "Oey 


3 
Dugley. See Empſb id Dudley. 2. 
unmore, lord, 1 to quit his government, 619. 
Duties, &c. on the product of the Britiſh plantations in 
America, 468: 
: Sir Francis, reducts Carthagena and St. Domings, | 
276. a 


E. 
EARTHQUAKES, 182, $04 
Eaſt-India Company, — — 
Eaſt-Indies, war there, 5 30. 


* conuntied, 463. 
Edgar, 3 


Aiteling oclaimed king, 52. 
Camas I. 1 FE 4 : 


» furnamed Ironſide, 41- 


Edred, 3 3. 


Edward the elder, 30. 


the younger, 36. 
£6. 


337. Impriſoned at Windſor, 338. Diveſted of the ex- 

. ternals of royalth, ibid. His al, conyiftion, and exe- | 
eutic n. 339. charakter, 3 | 

— 11. wanders abroad, 378. Beete nominal king 


l. his narrow eſcape into Paleſtine, 129. Betas 
ed king during his abſence, ibid. His arrival in England, 
and coronation, ibid. His ſeverity. to the Jews, 131. 


of Scotland, ibid. His be aviour t 


ere, 


41. 


in Scotland, Proc, ot orcel ler, 1 . Tis | 

11-fortune in ibid gins his reign, 361. Hie 

| — 352. Obtains a Bows. pe, 352+. arries Ca- 

therine of Portugal, 3 35 3 Sells Dunkirk to the French, 
365. Goes to war with Holland and rance, 355. Seizes | 

the monty in the excliequer, 360,  Marries Mis niect, the | 
princeſs Mary, to the prince of Orange, 364. Convokes 


2 parliament at Oxford, 37% - Becomes arbitrary, 372. 


_ His death. 5 
2X VII. 3 of Germany, k his death, 462. 


Charles-town burnt, 642. 
— taken, 690. 


Chatham, earl of, his death, 671. _ 


Cheſape ak, expedition to, 684. 

Sd geld. earl of, ſent amb 

Clarence, 8 his 2 

of, baniſhed, 3 

Clive, . defeats the ae of Bengal, 526 5 

Clue, M. de la, defeated, 50 

22 lord, his 2 00 

Cainage, a ne one o ere 

CHO ner TI. Foglegd ae the = 655. 
ommons, houſe of, its ment, 138. 

Commonwealth of England, its e. 360, 


2 to the me 492. 
„ a 


Congreſs, their petition to the king, 627. 

Co tine, a convert to the Chritian Faith. Hi Abbt; 

in Britain, and his death, 16. 

Gopal an inſurrection there, 221. 5 
alls, earl of, defeats general Gates, . 

Corſicans riſe againſt the Genoeſe, 463. 

Cowper, Mr. * vinted lord chancellor, 48. 


Crefly, the 1 — 0 | 
Cromwell, O + fits . at e dae of "Marfton- 
moor, 3 ag 15 virulence towards the king, 
tains a victory in Scotland, the caſtle of 
ſurrenders to him, 341. Defeats. the King 1 


Worceſter, 342. DI les —— houſe of 8 


ment, 345: His death and character, 347- 
Crown Point, See Ticonderoga. ee, cet 
Cruſades, one in which Richard I. engages, 86. 1 


Culloden, battle of, 
Cumberland, duke of, attacks the rebels, inveſts Carliſle, 


af 4 * * 1 
- 
s . 4 


77 2 1 


z 262... — 15 5 3 4 of 8 ha 71 | 


- 
Faber . 
822 5 "eater 755 284. 


mmons, | 
Makes peace with Holland, ibid. Aſſumes, the Ce 2 

| n | Acheter, 
| Ethelred I. 


| . — expedition to Wales, 132. 


—— II. tas, rei 


His fon born there, and 

clared prince of Wales, 133. Kills twenty thoufahd 
Scots in a battle, 135. Engages in a war with France, 
137. His arbitrary conduct towards the elerg fy, 138. 
Confirms Magna Charta, 139. Obtains à viftoty over 
the Scots, 144. Con _ the younger Bruce, 143. His 


death and character, 
gn commences, Qrders that baſe 

coin ſhould paſs, ibid. His wa e, ** His. .* 

nation oath, 145. Defeated in Scotland, 14 

ders Guienne to this ſon, 149. Oppoſed 4 his queen, 

150. Embarks for Ireland, ibid. 'His fon Edward ap- 
pointed ſovereign in his room, 0" erewned, v5 15 

anhumanly murdered, 152. 


Surren 


; 


565. 


— 


—— II. his reign commences, 15 — Revs the ho- 
mage of Baliol, king of Scotland,” Obtains a ſin- 
gular victory over the Scots, ibid. ums a ri ght to the 


regency of France, 1 Aſſumes the title 3 king of 
that country, ibid. Deopmities to attempt the conqueſt 
of France, ib. Challenges Philip of France, 159. Gains 
the important victory of Creſſy, 162. Eftabliſhesa market 
for wool, &c. at Calais, 164. His connexion with- Alice 
Pierce, 168. His death and character, 168. PHD TORS 

— —, the Black Prince, his pee, 165, We. His 
death, 168. | 

IV. ſucceeds to the throne, 207. Goes eb France 

with an amy, 208. His death and character, 2 ; 

V. his reign eommences, Doe Lodge in the | 
Tower, M 

MI. ſucceeds to the theckie, 20d the rk Rions of 
his reign, 251, Ke. His death and character, 25 ⸗V 


Edwy, 
Egbert, ra kin ag of England, 23. 
Elizabeth ſucceeds to the throfie, 264. Refuſes to ſee the 


55 's nuncio, 266. Takes meaſures to defeat the Spa- 
armada, 2 Her affection for the earl of Eſſe . 
286. Names James, king of Scotland, AS her ſucceſſor, 
290. Her death and e — "pot 
Empſon and hams their | AL, 22 . Beheadrd, 


« 
kingdom of, erceted, 20. 
His e eee, 2 97. 


ibid. . . F ibid. 


bid. (Air. 91 | 177 7 ' 
Ethelwulph, 24. 


Con- 


dies, 
Cuſt, 88 Je ohn, elected eter « of the houſe e of commons Exciſe, - 


{| Eugene, prince, Tue 1 hs dat 5 991 the e 475. 
Eiüftare, *coutitof Boulogne, 1 FN 
ſe, chene For it propoſe 4 ty Sir R tr Whlpdle, 


ry wr doh of Loridon; 1 50- 


Fain 


20, 


Falk M OUT H/ deſtroyed, 649. 
Famine, 4 dreadful one in Rt; 192. 


Ferdinand, prince, aſſumes tke command of lie Bri ar- | 


my in Hanover, 217. 
Ferrers, earl of; tried and executes; 473. 
Fita-Arnulph, 4 citizen of London, executed tor rioting 
108. 
Fleet, abuſes committed i in that ptiſon; 461. 
Fontenoy, battle of, 493. 
Frederic, created prince of Wales, 459: 
———, prince, born, 572. 
F roſt, a ſevere one, 481. 


G: 


G AGE, general, arrives at Boſton, 62; g: 


Gambier, admiral, ſucceeds lord Howe in the heb coin- 


mand, 673 

Gardiner, bibep, his tranſaQtions, "IPs | ke: 

_ Garrick, his death, 685. | 

Garter, inſtitution of the . of, . 

Gaveſton, Edward the Second's ſtrange predilection in his 
favour, 144. He is baniſhed, 145. Beheaded, 146. 

Geoffry, natural brother of Richard f. impriſoned, 89. 

George I. his reign Commences, 431. 


——— II. his reign commetices; 457: His death and cha- 
racter, 557. 


—— prince, ſucceeds to the dignities of his deceaſed 
father, 07 

—— ib his acceſſion, 558. Eſpouſes tlie ptinceſs Char- 
lotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Their cotonation, 561. 

Glendour, Owen, rebels againſt Henry IV. 182. 


Gloueeſter, Thomas of Woodſtoek, duke of, finothered at | 


| Tn 178. Duke of, ſon of the princeſs Anne, his 


„Richard, duke of, e regent, 210. His 


1 


HU aNOVE R, Fefe 95 its ſucceſſion declared, 408. FE 


— —, the French take poffeflion of that electorate 


convention, 521. 

Harcourt, lord, advanced to the peerage, and is 
preſident of the council, 486. 

AN 46. 

Harley, Robert, choſen * of the houſe of commons, 
- 413- Stabbed by Guiſcard, 425. 

Harold, e cre Harefoot, 45. 

I. 49. 

Haſtings, battle of, 50, 51. 

, lord; his untimely death, 212. 

Havannah taken, 569. 

Havre de Grace, attack upon it, by Rodney, 535. | 

Ti Sir Edward, gains a ſignal victory over the F *. 

f eet, J 

Hengiſt = Horſa, two Saxon chiefs, their exploits, 18. 

Henry I. (ſurnamed Beauclerc) proclaimed king, 60. Pub- 

| liſhes an edit againſt adulterers, &c. ibid. Grants a 

charter of liberties, and appoints a ſtandard for weights 
and meaſures, ibid, Marries Matilda, daughter of Mal- 
colm, — of Scotland, ibid. Succeſsful in Normandy, 


61. abliſnes a peace on the continent, 63. His 
death, 5 


— Planta anet, (afterwards Henry II.) invades the do- 


minions of king Stephen, 70. The commencement of 
Henry's reign, 71. Cauſes new money to be coined, 
grants charters, &c. 72.; Defeats the Welch, ibid. 
Makes an alliance with Lewis of France, ibid. The ſuc- 
ceeding tranſactions of his reign, 725 &c. His death and 


character, 85. 
— — III. his reign commences, -LQ4. The barons my 
The 8 the ſame, 


allegiance to him, 105. 


— 2 


7. a 
; defeats the F rench army, =x | 


* 108: Exacts large umi from the Mohaſteriss 
109. Revokes the charters, ibid. Demands ſubſidies; 
110. Riots in this feign, ibid. Matries Eleanor; daugh- 
ter of the coiint of Provence, 113. Takes refuge in the 
Tower; ibid; His mean conduct, 115. The further 
tranſactions of his reign; with his death and character 
117—129. 
Henry IV. his acceſſion , 181: A febellion againſt him! 
182. An infitreQion againſt him qiielled; 194. Grants 
a general pardon; 185: His death and character, 186: 
V. invades France; 188: Fights the French at 
e ibid. Viſited by the emperot Sight iſmund; 
he Lands a ſecond time in Frances 191. is ſuc- 


ceſſes there, Ibid; Eſpouſes the Pech Catherine of 
France; 2 Makes his public entry into Patis, i - 


Kingſton, duckefs of, — 4 575 


Crowned a ſecond a. e 1Lays the iſt ſtone 1 the 
new _ 9 of We r Confirms. the 


2 Neri { 35 SIT 
L 
» 3. 2 
* % * 


— 


erations, „ibid. His death and charac 


1 His furth 
| ——— VI. * commences; 19 * Crowned king of 
| 00 


ya 198. Marries Elizabeth 
death; 20). 

VIII. his reign commences, 217. Obtains large 
ſums by confiſcation; ibid. Matries the heireſs of the 
houſe of Vork, 217. Makes peace with France; 220: 


Defeats lin army of rebels on Blackheath, 2221 His death 
and character, 225. 


dville, 205. a 


| ——— VIII. the commenicertierit of lis teign; 225. Mar: 


ries Catherine of Arragon, ibid; Makes be gainſt 
France, 229. Matries Atine Boleyn, 240: 12 _ 
Jane Seymour; 244: Is wedded to Anile of Clites 8 
Sepatates from her, and marties Catherine Howard, ibid. 
> She is beheided; 247. Weds Cithetine Parr, 247. 

death and ans Fra, 250; 3 
VI. of France; ftabbed by Rävilllae, 301. | 
Heptarchy, Saxon; commetices, 20. Is | 
Heretics, a ſtatvte made for burning them, 185. 
Hervey, lord; wounded by Mr. P. A 4 464} 
Hexham, battle of, 205. 
Holland, rupture with, 696: 
Hungary, queen of, crowned, 483: 
Hurricanes, dreadful, in the Weſt-Indies; 696; 


* 


q 


Wes n nde ſet of, their orig 8 

. Fee; his diſputes with King in, fot; 96: Declates 
Henry III: of full age, 108. 

Interregnum, containing the tranſactions between the ab- 


dication of James II. and the acceflion of William III. 
8 


383. 
Ireland erected into a monarchy, 247. Diſtreſſes there, 


685. 


- {| Jamaica Ae to the Engliſh, 345. 
James I. his rei 


n commendes; 296. A plan for depdiing 
him, 297: artiality fat Robett Carr; earl of $9- 
wars Bag 02. ub death and character; 310. 
I. his reign commences, 375. His attachment to 
opery, 377. Forms a camp on Hounſlowcheath, 377. 
ampers with the univerſities in favour of the papiſts, 378. 


France, 382. The king de parts, but 3 to London: 
embarks for France, ibid. Enibatks for Ireland, 386. 
His tranſactions there, 387; &c: Retutns to France, 390. 
His death, 


Jeffries, pred barbarities, 377. His death; 382. 


Third, 108. 

John, the commencement of his Ar, 7 His 
matrimoiiial meaſures, 25 His cow dice, 
centious — 971 His ki 
dict by the pope; and tlie kin excommunicated; ibid. 

| — ibi 4 Submits to teign 1 of the 
99: Inſtance of his humanity, ibid- He is involye 1 A 
war with his barotis, 100: Stan ts theti the Magna Charta, 


101. The batons Spain | in arms, 103. 'The death a 
character of the king, 104. | cg 


te - ges t inthe with, 173. Of Scotland canine, re- 
the 


death of Porteus, 471. | 


7 s _ 


Kzxr, earl of, beheaded, 45 
Keppel, admiral, his conduct on the 270 arid 48th of fa 
78. His trial, 680. 


Kit, the dunner, hjs inſurretion n, 354 e 


— 
Py 
74 - * - 


Suppoſed delivery of the queen; 379. His queen flies to 


Jews cruelly treated; 86, Preſent 5000 marks to _ the 


ngdom laid 9 755 an 3 inter 


22 | 


n 


Lewis, 


Mary, princeſs, rejects the new liturgy 


Minden, ſurrender of, 5 33. Battle of, 549. 
Minorca taken, 517. | 5 | 
Monaſteries deſtroyed, 244 e. | q 


N D 
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Kelter, ater, does FENG to Richard It. 9 4 

Lanftank, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ges good council 
William Rufus, 57. 

Latimer committed to the Tower, 259. Burnt, 262. 

Laud, archbiſhop, his character, 3 317, Kc. Beheaded, 331. 

Laurens, Henry, Eſq; committed to the Tower, 696. 

Law proceedings to be entered it the * ii language, 465 

Lee, the Americaii penefal, taken, 

Leftock, vice-admrral, ſent from 
Fight, and honourably acquitted, 492. 

rice of France, invades England, 103- 


to 


bf Dover caſtle, 105, His forces are defeated at Linceln, 
166. -= for France, ibid, _— ; 
., king of France, poiſoned, 10 
. battle of, 640. " 


iturgy drawn up, 253. 
Lallard. See Wickliffites. 


Confirmed, 256. 


London, citizens of, deliver the keys of the city to lord | 


Derby, 174. A dreadful fire there, 366. 
Louifa Anne, princeſs, her death, 588. 
_ "Martin, 231, Lc, 


ad 
* 


*** 


e 7 


Mary of Kent, See Barton, 
Marlborough, duke of, appointed generaliſſi mo, 
—, duke of, his wars, 411, &c. 
— — „ duke of, his death, 534. 
Marra, act to prevent clandeſtine. 508. | 
Y» 256. Her reign 
commences, 257. Declares herſelf a papiit, 258. Crowned, 
25 - Maſs performed in Latin, ibid. Sends the prin- 
$ Elizabeth to the Tower, 261. Marries Philip of 
Spais, ibid. Her death and character, 263. 
—, queen of Scots, corre 1. with queen Elizabeth, 


432. 


N 


266. Married to lord Darnley, 267. Tried, 277. Exe- 
cuted, 279. 

—. queen of William III. her death and character, 
399 


——, princeſs, eſpouſed to the prince of Heſſe, 82. 

Maſſacre of the proteſtants in F Nuss 2720 © 4 | 

in St. George's-fields, 587. 

Matthews, admiral, attacks-the combined PET? France 
and Spain, 491. Nr off n of future on 


2 plot, 369. 


1 N kingdom of, erected, 19. 
Meſſini 8 444. 


Tr 


Monmouth, duke of, beheaded, 377. "431 

Moore, Sir Thomas, reſigns the ſeals, 240. Behended, 
-243s 

Mord aunt, Sir John, tried and diſmiſſed the beider 519. 
ortimer, earl of March, hanged, 156. 

, thc younger, his attempt to dethrone Henry 
IV. 1 in his Ong 2 


N 4 4 


„ 


. 
Cn 


RR: battle of, 400. 
kg king of, compelled to withdraw ks 6 en SI the 


'Neitſs N 2 488 the king of Pruſſia, 483. | Ka 
Nero, his death, 13. 


Newcaſtle, duke of, appointed firſt Lak of the e treaſury, | 


; 43. 4 i The it : 
Ne ern tumults there, Bo. pi | 


Jorfolk, dake of, executed for hig * 
Normandy, fleet of, defeated by that of Eng] ES I 136. 
— fails for the proteQon of Liſbon, 476. 

North, lord, inted chancellor of the exchequer, 590. 
Northumberi » kingdom of, erected, 19. . 
Norton, Sir Fletcher, choſen * of the 1 com- 
Dons, Gab. 5 , | 
©. be. | 1 ** THI : j 
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| Oſnaburgh, biſhop of, dies. 


15. 
inorca a ae to |} 


Is ac- | 
knowledged King at London, ibid. Carries on. the fege |} 
[Pairs Ex, vice-admiral 


| Percy and Douglas, t 


„ 


— * 
— 


| 'S #4. . 
k treaſon, 252. * 1 e 


ae, Arthur, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 


og ge, prince of, ef] pouſes the e royal, 8 

kis death, 507. 

— William, prince of, invited to England, 380. 7 0 
barks for England, ibid. ANON at Torbay. 

Orleans, maid of, her hiſtory, 1 Burnt alive, 199. 

Ormond, marquis of, his — ons in Ireland, 340, &c. 

His character, 459. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, poiſoned, 303. 


— — 
» by 


Pp: - 


Parliament, impeaches the queen of Charles the Firſt, 328. 

Parma, battle of, 475. 

Paulinus, (Suetonius) ſent to Britain ; ; his tranfaRtions, 12. 
Peace proclaimed, 570. 

Peers; a vote that they ſhould be tried only by their peers, 

159. Their right to this privilege confirmed, 157. Peers, 
houſe of, voted uſeleſs and dangerous, 340. 


| Pelham, his death and character, 510. 


Pembroke, earl of, appointed guardian to Henry the Third, 
105. His death, 107. 


[} Penn, formerly governor of Pennſylvania, preſents a peti- 


tion to the king, 650. To the houſe of lords, 652. 
— Fun conteſt, 175. Percy ſlain, 

183. | 

peſtiſence, almoſt enefal, 184. In London, 455. 

Peter, ezar of Muſcovy, dies, and is ſucceeded y the prin- 

ceſs Anne Ivanowna, 463. 


Philadelphia, congreſs appointed to be held chere, 6255 


| Taken, 


Philip of — 4 invades Normandy, 54. 4 Fe the 


popeꝰs offer of the kingdom of England, 98. His deſigns 
fruſtrated. 


Philipſburg ſurrenders to marſhal d'Asfeldt, 475 

Pinkey, battle of, 252. 

Pitt reſigns, 564. is diſapprobation of the peace, 372. 

Plague in London, 297. Another, 331. 

Plautius, a Roman general, invades Britain, 10. Defeats 
Caractacus, ibid. 

Pole, de la, earl of Suffolk, impeached, 1 and 

| impriſoned in Windſor-caſtle, but releaſed by the king, 
172. | ; 
. , cardinal, his agent executed, 245. Appointed Le- 

te, 257. 

* —4 Erbin, „ tried at Edinburgh, and afterwards taken 
out of priſon, and hanged by the mob, 477. 

Porto-Bello taken by admiral Vernon, 481. 

Portſmouth, fire in the dock-yard there, 595. Another fire 
there, 659. 

Preſbyterians, ſet of, their origin, 331. 

Preſbyterian miniſters, ouſted by an a& of uniformity, 354. 

Preſton, battle of, wherein the rebels obtained an advan- 
tage, 496. 

5 os bog his ineffectual attempt to invade „ 

490. Account of him, and the diſtreſſes he ſuffered, 499. 

Pride, colonel, arreſts forty- one members of parliament, 

8. 
Pfaden protected i in the ports of France and Spain, 653. 


Proclamation iſſued, making it high treaſon to Ae 


Charles Stuart prince of Wales, 340. 


1} Proteſtants, execution of them, 261. 


N | 
- 
* . 8% F 8 5 


| „Aſſociated, their petition, 668. 

Provinces, the thirteen American, declare themſelves inde- 
pendent, 656. ä 

Pruſſia, king of, death. Succeeded by his eldeſt ſon, 482. 

Pulteney, his name erazed from the lift of barge 
lors, 466. 

refaſes to be fworn of the privy-councl, 87 

win es, . 5 
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Raleigh, ir w Aer, Je foe 3 pro's - Condeuned 
| impri 1 2 0 „ 
ie duce of; 469 | * i id of nen 
Rebellion in DR, 5 aps. 


r 1 


3 2 
Ry e N Sir Chaloner, ericoniter; a Areadful florm, 48; 5 ** 


ebe cy av rope into Aa gland, ao: 


Robel-leaders, their fate, 562, o 

Reformation in religion eſtabliſhed, 242: 

Reformation, the, compleated, 265. 

- Regicides executed, 352. | 

Regiments, new ones raiſed, 599. Ws | 

Remonſtrance of the city of London to the king; 610; 

Rhode Iſland taken, 657. | 

Richard I. accedes to the throne, 86. Reſtores ſeveral 
caſtles to the nobility, ibid. His venality, ibid. His 
exploits in Paleſtine, 88. On his way home is impriſoned 
in Germany, 90. Is ranſomed, ibid. Crowned a ſecond 
time, 91. Dies of a wound received in a ſiege, 93. His 
character, 94. 

Il. his 
Wat Tyler, 170. His marriage, 1/1. His -partiality 
for Vere, earl of Oxford, 172. Retires to the Tower, 
174. Conſents to give up all his favourites, ibid. Re- 
news. his coronation oath, 175. Lands 50,000 men in 
Ireland, 176. Marries a ſecond wife at Calais, 177. Be- 
comes odious to his ſubjects, 179. Is depoſed, 181. 

III. his reign commences, 213. Cauſes his ans ee 
to be murdered in the Tower, 214. Is killed at the battle 


of Boſworth, 216. His character, as drawn by different | 


writers, 216. 
Richmond, earl of, - lands in Wales, 215. = 
Ridley, ance 4 burnt, 262. | a 
Riots in London, 688. | | x 
Rioters, trials of, ibid. 
Rochelle, the ſiege of, 314, 
Rodney, admiral, his victory over Langara, 687. 
Roman troops recalled from Britain, 17. | 
Rooke, Sir George, his naval exploits, 397, &c. 
Round-heads, the appellation of, its origin, 323. 
Ryder, Dudley, Eſq; made ſolicitor-general, 472. 


S. 


SAaCHEVERELL, Dr. his trial, 424. 3 
Sackville, lord George, diſgraced, 550. His trial, 553. 
Sandys, Mr. appointed a lord of trade, and chancellor of the 
exchequer, 486. | | 
Sawtre, William, the firſt man burnt alive for hereſy, 185. 
Saxons invited into Britain, 17. | 
| Sayer, Stephen, Eſq; committed to the Tower, 651. 
Scapula, Oftorius,. a Roman, ſucceeds Plautius in the go- 
vernment of Britain, 11. 
Scæva, a Roman ſoldier, his valour, 8. | 
Scotland, barons of, meet Henry III. on the ſouthern banks 
of the Tweed, 134. The whole kingdom ſubmits to Ed. 
ward I. 135. Robert king of, dies, 184. Union with, 
20. 
— break down the wall of 


Severus, 17. 


Secker, biſhop of Oxford, his meſſage to the prince of Wales, | 


8. 


Cern rd of ſtate for Scotland revived, and beſtowed on 


the marquis of Tweedale, 486. 
Sedgmoor, battle of, 376. 
Senegal ſubmits to the Engliſh, 528. 
Septennial parliaments introduced, 438. 
act, motion for its repeal, and debates thereon, 


. act of, paſſed, 388. 3 

Severus, emperor, his adminiſtration in Britain, 15. The 
Caledonians ſubmit to him, ibid. The wall of Severus, 
ibid. His death, ibid. | 

Seville, treaty of, ratified, 46. 

Shaw, Dr. his ſermon at St. Paul's, 212. 

Ship-money, tax of, impoſed, 317. 

Shore, Jane, miſtreſs of Edward IV. 208. Her charaQer, 
212, 1 

Shovel, Sir Cloudeſley, loſt on the rocks of Scilly, 420. 

Sickneſs, the ſweating, cauſes a great mortality in London, 

217. A fimular diſorder, 231. ; 

Simnel, Lambert, his impoſture, 218. Crowned at Dublin, 
ibid. Defeated, pardoned, and made a ſcullion in the 
king's kitchen, 219. 1 

Soiſſons, king addreſſed for expediting the negociations at, 
460. | ks 

Somerſet, duke of, protector of England, 251. Degraded, 

22856. Beheaded, ibid. | ls 15 

South-Sea act paſſed, 441. 3 ; 

Spain, war declared againſt, 481, 566. Her declaration 

reſpeCting Falkland's Rande, 598. | 

Spaniſh armada defeated, 280. Manifeſto, 682. 

Spenſer, (or Deſpenſer) a favourite of Edward II. 148. 
Father and ſon ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment, 148. 


60 


reign commences, 169. His conteſt with 


Recalled, ibid, Both of them hanged, 150. 


|| Stafford, duke of Buckingham; beheaded, 


* 


B | 


233, 244. Lord; 
beheaded, 370. . 1 
Stair, earl of, appointed field marſhal and commander in 
chief of his majeſty's forces in South Britain, arid ſent 
ambaſſador extraordinary to the States General, 486. 
Stamp duties impoſed upon the Americans, 576. | 
Staniſlaus; king of Poland, eſcapes from Dantzick into the 
gy territories, 475. Abdicates the throne of Po- 
and, 477. | 1 ET 
St. Pierre, Euſtace de, of Calais; his noble behaviour, 163. 
Stephen, lands at Dover, 66. Procures himſelf to be elected 
king of England, ibid; Paſſes a charter in favour of his 
ſubjects, ibid, Places garriſons in different parts of the 
country, 67. Accepts the duchy of Normandy, ibid. 
Embroiled with the clergy, and with Matilda's partizans, 
68. Yields himſelf a priſoner, and is confined in itons, 


ibid. Submits to the ſee of Rome, 70. His death and 
character, 71. F 


Stoke, the battle of, 219. 
Strafford, earl of, executed, 321. 
Style altered, 506. | 


Sutton, Sir Robert, expelled the houſe of commons, 466, 


T's 


TaLBoT, the ſolicitor- general, appointed lord chancellor, 


rus " 
Temple. See Pitt. 
Teſt-act paſſes, 371. 


- 


1] Thurot defeated, 522. 


Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his death, 399. 

Tobacco firſt brought to England, 276. 

Townſhend, lord, his reſignation, 463. 

Towton, a battle there, 204. | 

Treſilian, judge, his conduct, 173, &c. Hanged at Ty— 
burn, 175. 

Turkey company eſtabliſhed, 274. 

Tyler, Wat, his inſurrection, 169. 


| U. 
Urra, founds the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, 19. 


Union with Scotland, hiſtory of it, 418. 


Urban, pope, encourages the cruſades, 58. 
Utrecht, treaty of, 428. 


Valentinian, emperor of Rome, his adminiſtration in Bri- 


tain, 16. . 
Vaux (or Faux) Guy, detected, 299. 
Venner, an enthuſiaſt, his inſurrection, 353 
Vere, Robert, earl of Oxford, created marquis of Dublin 
and duke of Ireland, 172. | | 
Villiers, duke of Buckingham, a favourite of James J. 


304. Goes to Spain with ' Charles, prince of Wales, 
o8. | 


Vikcear's, St. conquered, 684. 
Vortigern choſen king by the Britons, 17. 


W. 


Waces, Sir Charles, fails from Portſmouth, and joining 
the Spaniſh fleet, they proceed in company to Leghorn, 
65. | | 

Wakefield Green, battle of, 204. 

Wales, the Britons retire to it, 19. United with England, 
133. Prince of, married to the princeſs of Saxe-Go- 
tha, 476. Princeſs of, delivered of a daughter, 478, 
Princeſs of, brought to-bed of a ſon, 479. Prince of, 
his death, 506. Princeſs dowager of, her death, 604. 
Prince of, incurs the king's diſpleaſure, 442. 

Walker, Rev. James, killed in Ireland, 390. 

Wallace, William, a Scot, rebels againit England, 13g, 
Tried and executed, 142. . 

Walpole, Sir Robert, his character compared with thoſe of 
Empſon and Dudley, 470. His character, 485. 

Warbeck, Perkin, perſonates Richard Plantagenet, duke 
of Vork, 220. His ſingular trauſactions, ibid, &c. 

Lands in Cornwall, ſurrenders, and is pardoned, 222. 

Waſhington appointed commander in chief of the American 
forces, 643. | | 75 

| wy 0 Trent - 


— 


Weſtminſter, conteſt for repreſentation of, betw 

ham and Vandeput, 504. "ST OW 
Wickliffites, or Lollards, * &c. Are perſecuted, 187. 
| | $ 04 Wilford, 


N 


8 Ralph, perſonates the earl of Warwick, is hang-| 
ed, 223. 
William the 
his brothers, ibid. 
Erects fortreſſes, ibid. Revives the tax called Dane- 


. 
* X. 
LE 4 
: 
* 


Conqueror, 51. Defeats and kills Harold and 
Crowned' in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 


2. 
ki 53. Refuſes to do homage to the pope for the 
ingdom of England, 54. Orders the Curfew Bell to 


be rung, ibid. A rebellion againſt him quelled, 35. 
His behaviour to his fon Robert, ibid. Builds the Tower 
of London, ibid. Endeavours to introduce the Nor- 
gn language, ibid. His death, funeral, and will, 
ibid, 12 9 
II. ſurnamed Rufus, proclaimed king, $7- A 
confederacy againſt him, ibid. Lands in Normandy, ibid. 
His diftreſſes in Normandy, 58. His death and cha- 
rater, 59. _ MP ol „„ 
115 his reign commences, 384. Him and his queen 
crowned, ibid. The crown of Scotland ſettled on them, 
386. Makes a league with Holland, 388. William's 
tranſactions in Ireland, 389, &c. His wars with France, 
395, Kc. His bravery and military ſkill, 397. Plot to 
murder him diſcovered, and the conſpirators executed, 
401. Deprived of his Dutch guards, 404. Falls from 
his horſe, and breaks his collar-bone, 410. His death 


1 
r ” 
: 
” 


and character, 411. S Fs 5 
Willes, John, Eſq; appointed attorney- general, 472. 


> 


472. 


E Xi 


Wilkes, John, Eſq; proceedings againſt him, 570. 

e 573. Outlawed, 587. 
ench, 1bid. 18 | 

Wilmington, earl of, appointed firſt commiſſioner of th 
treaſury, 486. | | 4 

Wilſon; John, diſqualified from acting as a magiſtrate 
of Edinburgh, or elſewhere in Great-Britain, 478. | 

Wolfe, general, his death and character, 446. 

Wolſey, Thomas, 226. His conſequence, 229. Made 
biſhop of Lincoln, 230. Promoted to the fee of Vork 
ibid. Created cardinal, ibid. Advanced to the ſe 
of Canterbury, 231. His inſolence, 232. Hig death. 
239. 

Wyss inſurrection and execution, 260. 

Wyoming, deſtruction there, 674. 


Ex- 


urrenders to the King's 


V. 


Vokk, 
204. | | | 

| „ Edward, duke of, his death, 586. 

Yorke, Sir Philip, the attorney-general, made chief ju. 

tice of the King's-Bench, and promoted to the peerage, 


duke of, appointed regent, 202, Slain in battle, 


- * * 
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A. 


SHWOOD, Rev. Mr. 'York-bbilaingy 
A Arnold, Mrs. Burlington-ſtreet 
Aickin, Miſs, Briſtol a 
Addington, William, Eſq; 
Aſhmell, Miſs _ 
Armiger, Mr. Watling-ſtreet 
Atherton, Peter, Eſq; Red Lion-ſtreet 
Axford, Mrs. Fleet-ſtreet 
Arnold. Miſs, Lime-ſtreer 
Ayliff, Miſs, Bower's-farm 


Andrews Miſs, Glouceſter 

Ayres, Mrs. Highgate 

Atwood, Henry, Eſq; Clifford's-inn 

Anſtey, Miss, Iſlington 

Auguſters, Mrs. No. 69, Aldermanbury 

Armſtrong, Mrs. Roſamon's-ſtreet 

Anguiſh, Thomas, Eſq; Kenſington - | 

Angel, Mrs. Ladies Boarding School, Epping 
Foreſt 

Atherley, Miſs Amelia, Brick-lane, Old- ſtreet 

Aldus, Miſs, George: ſtreet, Weſtminſter 

Allen, John, Eſq; .Chancery-lane 

Atwood, Doctor John, Hoxton 

Aſhton, Mr. Thomas Henry, Wellcloſe-ſquare 

Aſhton, Miſs Henrietta, Kingſland-road 

| Abbot, Mrs. Boarding School, Farnham 

Acton, Mr, Chriſtopher, Hanover-yard | 

Aſhwood, Charles, Eſq; Henrietta-ſtreet 

Arburthnot, Mrs. Dalſton 

Amyand, Mr. New Bond-ſtreet 

Anſon, Mrs. Holloway 

Aitcheſon, Mrs. Limehouſe-dock 


B. 


| Babbington, Miſs, Albemarle-ſtreet 
tewer, Francis, Eſq; Gray 's-inn-lane | 
Batsford, Mrs, Fulham 

Bilſon, Rebects 8 D 1 

Batsford, Rev. Mr. een | 
Burner, Miſs, Great St. Helen's | 

Bowles, „ 

Bowman, Miſs, Hampſtead "2 

pits,” Dowager Lady, Piccadilly: | 


Mons 


— 


jj Burford, William 
Braddy, Charlotte 
| Bouteville, Mrs. Gutter- lane 


Brind, Miſs Elizabeth, Foſter- lane 
Burt, Doctor, Cheſterfield- ſtreet 
Beſt, Thomas, Eſq; Chatham- dock 
Bowen, Rev. Mr. Hammerſmith 
Bellis, Miſs 


Barlow, Mrs. Long-lane, Southwark 


El 


1 Bull, 


Baker, Francis, Eſq; Paddington 
eng: Mrs. Boarding School, Chigwell 
Billinghurſt, Mrs. Cannon-ſtreet 


r. Henry, Little Minorics 

Banbrid ge, Mrs. Boarding School, Chertſey 
Burrell, 1 * Charlotte- ſtreet 
Burnet, Mrs. Lætitia, Hyde-ftreet, Bloomſbury 
Barnet, Miſs, King-ſtreet, Cheapfide | 
Buſhell, Miſs Sarah, Cobham, Surrey 
Bartholomew, Miſs, Weſt Smithfield 

Butts, Miſs Fanny, Fleet-ſtreet 

Braithwaite, Mrs. Borough, Southwark 
Brereton, Miſs, Queen Anne-ſtreet, Mary- le- bone 


| Brydges, Mr. Joſeph, Mortimer-ſtreet 
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Craven, Lady, ten copies 
Cowley, Miſs, Bath 
Cowley, Rev. Doctor, Cuitton, Somerſetſhire, ſix 
copies 
Caruthers, Miſs, Piccadilly | 
Carrington, John, Eſq; Hyde-ſtreet 
Cartwright, Simeon, 1a; Harley-ſireet 
Cloudeſſey, Edmund, Eſq; North-ſtreet 
Cheltenham, Mr. Cloth- air 
Cheſterfield, Mr. York-buildings 
Chawner, Mr. Cold-bath-fields - | 
Crew, Counſellor, - Temple 
Chatterton, Theophilus, Eſq; Billiter- lane 
Clayton, Mrs. Highbury- place 
Creſſwell, Mrs. Alderſgate-ſixcet | 
Cranbourne, Miſs, St. Alban's | 
 j{ Eoleby, Mrs. Barnet 
| iu be Hon. Miſs, Rabea TY 
Curry, Mr. James, Knightbridge 


| " -f 


Cooper, 


LIST or Tux SUBSCRIBERS. 


Cooper, Miſs, Strand 

Calvert, Miſs Anne, Burlington. fret 
Campbell, Mrs. Newbury, Berks 
Cambell, Mr. Joſeph, Lanka. ſtreet 
Clay, Miſs, Clerkenwell-green 
Coppin, Mr. Iſrael, Ray-ſtreet, Clerkenwell-green 
Compton, Mr. Charles, Highgate 5 
Comings, Mr. Robert, Southampton-row 
Calvert, Rev. Doctor, Whitechapel 
Cope, Miſs, Cheapfide 

Copley, Mrs. Weſtham 

Cunningham, Mr. Barbican 

Crooks, John, Eſq; Lincoln's-inn 
Cadogan, Mrs. Jane, Yarmouth 


Chalmers, Mr. Piccadilly 
Cotterel, Miſs Anne, Noble-ftrect, Meare 
Cox, Miſs, Duke-ftreet 

Chadwick, Miſs Hannah 

Crofts, Miſs, Clare-ſt | 3 

Cate, Mr . Albury Cl 7 
Colſinhgwood, "Miſs, Suffolk mee 

set. Andrew, Eſq; 

Cutland, Mr. London-ſtreet, Mary-le-bone 
Crump, William, Eſq; | 
Champion, Ladies Boarding School, Kenfington 
D. 


D —— Eq; Soho- ſquares mee copit 
 Damer, Hon Mts: Park-firede + 113 41% 
Dugdale, Miſs -- 901 It 
Darking, Thomas, Elias Great deutet 
Deeking, Miſs, Sunbury, Kent | 
Darnley, Dr. Doctors- commons 
Daſhwood, Thomas, Eſq; Bremet-treet | 
Dorrell, Mrs. Jane, Petty! Frarite, : 
Dymond, Ar. Briſtol _ 


Dubois, Mr. Edward, Chanoerylive | 
Dodd, Dr. Spe I. 


Davis, Mrs. Bagoige-viells 

Duck, Mrs. | | ; 

Dann; Mr. Witliar,. Glngham, 8 18 

David and Wray's, Meff. Lidjes N School, 
Old Ford, ner Bow. 0D 0152 

Dalton, Mrs. Long-acfe 
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Demſey, Miſs, Throgmortdn- ſtreet 
De Moivre, Mt: Copt-ball Common. | 
Dickons; Mt. L are Goodnan's-fieds | 
Digby, Mr. May's-buildifigs- 

Dupont, Mrs. Boarding School, Batterſea 
Dugdale, Mr. Upper Thames-ſtreet 
Day, Mrs. Gracechurch-ſtreet 
Douglas, Major William, Goſport | 
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Edogham, Lady. i UM rg 
Edwards, Hon: Mifs; cke, ih 
Ellis, Mr. Lombard-Reeer' | 


Eaden, Robert; Cale reer, near lenses 
Eleſgood, Mrs. | 
Emonſon, Rev.” Thithis, ehen, ee 
Ellis, Mitchell, Bſqz Lumb endure BER 
Ellwood, Miſs, Cheapfſde 1 40 PA 
Ergeddis, Mrs. Little anche 
Edwards, Miſs Elizaberb, dite 
Elways, Mr. E High Hebo 
Emlyn, Mrs. C ne” TS), * 
Evans, Miſs Chriſtian Crest dre 
Evans, Miſa Yn 
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8 Robert, Ei; Gray's: sinn 
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Egerton, Mrs. Rebecca, Creed-lane 
Edgecomb, Mr. Queen-ſtreet, Cheapſide 
Egan, Mrs. James, Coleman-ſtreet _ 
Eggliſham, Mr. Arthur, Baſinghall-ſtreet 
Eccles, Miſs Sopbia, Bunhill-row 
Ealey, Mr. John, Fore-ſtreet 

Ellcomb, Miſs, Ponder's End 

Exelby, Mrs. Red Lion-ſtreer, Holborn 


Emlin, Mr. Newton, Hampſhire 


Engliſh, Mr. Sampſon, ee dete 
Eaves, Thomas, Eſq; Charterhouſe-ſquare 
Elphinſton, Mr. Richard, Bartlett's-buildings 
Eldridge, Mrs. Lucy, Fetter-lane 

Eyre, Miſs Priſcella, York-buildings 
Edwards, Mr. Thomas, Putney 
Edwards, Miſs, ditto 
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rener Lady” ; | Wimpole-ſtree, Covendit 
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ſquare 

Farmer, Eleanor, Shadwell 

Fox, Mrs. St. Margaret's Church- . Weſt 
minſter 

Field, Mr. 

Franka, Mr. Mark-lane 


. || Fynmore, William, Eſq; Thames Ditton 
Farmer, Captain, Ratcliff 1 
Farmer, Miſs, ditto 

Falconer, Hon. Mr. fret] 

. || Farlow, Thomas, Efq; Strand on he Green 
.. || Ferguſon, Rev. Dr. Thomass 77 

f Featherſtone, Miſs, Berkhempſtead 

Il Furniſh, Mrs, Kentiſh-to wn 


Farren, Miſs, Broad- court 6 
Fearon, Mrs. Racquet- court, Fleet-ſireet | 
Field, Mrs. Clerkenwell-green | 


| Forſter, Miſs, Mancheſter-ſquare 


Forſter, Mrs. Weſt Smithfield __ 

Fair, Mr. Theophilus, Sheffield, Yorkſhire 

Farrell, Rev. Mr. Wormwood- fireet $ 

Fanſhaw, Mrs. Broad-ſtreet. 

Fenwick, Mrs, Georgiana, Brentford 

Fielding, Miſs Catherine, Fendhurch-firect 

pane win Mrs. Ladies Boarding School, Wol- 
verhampton, Staffordſhife 

Fletcher, rs. Abchurch-lane 

Follet, Miſs Sarah; - Kirby-ſtreet, ' Hatton-garden 

Fournealay Miſs Hannah, Homerton 

Fulmer, Captain, Queen-ſtreet, May- fair 
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Gatfield, Miſs Sarah, Greenwich 
Gatfield, Miſs Anne, ditto : 
Galbraith, Miſs Ann © + 

Groves, Thomas, Eſq; New Bond. ade - 
Groves, Lady Sarah, St. James's- Rect 
Golding, Mr. Cornhill 
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Garnet, Edmund, Eſq; Middle Temple 
Groſe, Mrs. Threadneedle. ſtreet 


Griffith, Mrs. French-ordinary- court 5 
Gillier, Mrs. Rood-lane.. ; -j 
Green, Major Chriſtopher, Parker "+ 
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Sage, Mr. John, Bermondſey-ſtreet 


Garroway, Miſs Mary anne 
Garrick, Rev. George, Oxford. A "i 
Geering, Captain, Poplar f Ai * 
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Gibbon, Mr. Samuel, . 
e, Nie Judi ae 


Glover, 
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Glover, Richard, E . 
Goddard, Mr. Woo cet, Cheapfide $1 : 
Gore, Mr. Abraham, Drury-lane | 14 
Graham, Miſs, Boarding School, Hornſey 
Graves, Miſs Lætitia, Bow. street, Bloomſbury 
Greenwood, Mr. Matthew, London 


Gwyn, Mr. Edward, Edgeware | 


Gomeſy, Miſs, Stamford<hill _ _ ite 
Grundy, 2 Tooley-ſtreet — 
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Hawes, Mrs. Iſlington 

Hall, Mrs. Eaſt Moulſey 

Harris, Miſs Louiſa | 

Harley, Lady 3: 

Harrington, Lady 

Hougham, Mrs. Alderſgate-ſtreet 
Hemmings, Mrs. St. James's-ſtreet 
Houghton, Francis, Eſq; Pimlico 
Hurſt, Sir Henry, Cambridge 
Hilſley, Miſs, Windfor-caftle 
Huntley, John, Eſq; Berkley-ſquare - 
Hacker, Miſs Jefly,- Cheſhunt _ 
Hainſworth, Mr. Jeoffery 

Hethcote, Miſs Lydia, Eaſt-ſtreet, Seven-dials 
Hickman, Mr. Lambeth-marſh 

Higgons, Mr. Hermitage, Wapping 
Hardcaſtle, Miſs, Hitchen, Herts 

Hanbury, Miſs, Pimlico” 
Hornſby, Mrs. Beatrice, Queenhithe 

Hofier, Lieutenant John }. 

Hume, Rev. Samuel 


Huſſey, Mr. Henry 
Halliday, Stephen; Eſq: | 
Hook, Mr. Horncaſtle Kate; 

Hooker, wk, Eſq; Chatham, Kent ict 
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Innis, Mrs. Boarding School, Chelſea 
Ibbet, Mrs. 
Tütton, Mr. Jeremiah, Cold- bath-fields 
lreſon, Miſs, No. 9, Holborn-row, Lincoln's- 
inn feige 
Innet, Mr. William Henry, Kentiſh-town 
lngoldſby, Miſs Harriet, Cheapfide - 
Ingram, Richard, Eſq; Newcaſtle Wa 
| Tſherwood, Mits Cicily | 7 
Johnſon, Mr. | 
Jordan, Elizabeth Allfor;” White-eroſs- ſtreet _ 
Jameſon, Miſs; Southamptonsſtreet 
Jennings, Hon. Miſs, Cavendiſh-ſquare 
Jerningham, William; Eſq; Leiceſter: ſquare 
Jackſon, Miſs, Highgate 4 8 8 
Jackſon, Miſs, Hampſtead | 
Jepſon, Martin, Eſqj © 
Jones, Miſs, Golder” ——— 
Jones, Mrs. ditto 
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Kelſey, Mis. ay Sar e Td 
King, Counſellor, Clifford's--inn 
Knight, Frederick, Eſq; Newburn, Kent 
Knight, Mrs. Brentford . 

Knight, Miſs, ditto 

Knowles, Samuel, Eſqz Swallow-ſtreet 
Kerſill, Miſs, Boarding School, Hammerſmith." 
Kent, Mrs. Biſhopſgate-ſtreet | . 


| Lacoaſt, Peter, Eſq; Chertſey, Surrey 


Loftus, Miſs Iſabella, Great 
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I Keene, Mr. Gregory, Old Fiſh-ſtreet 


Kimber, Miſs Catharine 
Knowler, Mr. White-croſs-ftreet | 
Kennedy, Miſs Amelia, Pall-mall _ | 
Kettleby, Miſs Matilda, High Wickham 
Keith, Mrs. Woodford.bridge 

Keys, Mr. Lombard-ſtreet 

Knapton, Captain, Scarborough 

Kellet, Doctor, Carter-lane 

Kempton, Mrs. Eſſex-ſtreet, Strand 


Kirby, Mr. Butcher-row 
| Kincardine, Jonathan, Eſq; Frith- Arreet, Soho 


Knox, Rey. Mr. 


Kear, Mr. Benjamin, Woodſtock 
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Longſdale, J. Cripplegate 
Lambert, Lady Mary 


Lamotte, Miſs, Hounſlow 922 


| Langdale, Mr, George, St. Alban's 


Leſtrange, Hon. Mils, Pall-mall | 
Lomax, Miſs; Epping 


| Lidbroke, Thomas, Eſq; Dartford 

Lucas, Miſs, Boarding School, Virginia-ftreet 
Leader, Captain Edward, Tower-hill | 

| Leeming, Mrs, York- ſtreet, Covent-garden 


Lear, Mr. John, Park-lane 
Lea, Miſs Sarah, Oxford ſtreet 


| Lea, Miſs Caroline, ditto 


Leadbeater, Miſs, Thornton, Bucks 


| vt 1 Lemaitre, Mrs. Ladies French Boarding School 
Hyam, Mr. Moſes _ +} V | | 

E | Leroux, Mrs. Mitcham, Surrey 
1] Lifton, Mrs. Coventry-ſtreet 


Aſton- Clinton, Bucks 


Lacey, Mr. Jofiah, Bow-lane 

Lachland, Mr. Mint, Southwark 

Lockman, Mr. Millbank AT | | 
Queen:ſtreet 

Laſcelles, Mrs. Boarding School, Loughton, Eſſex 

Langhorne, Mr. Hampton-court 


| Lambkin, Charles Ellis, TP: Eaton | 
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Munro, Lady Mary 

Munro, Sir Hector 

Munro, Sir George 

Money, Miſs Harriet, Walthamſtow, Eller 
Montague, Mrs. King's- mews 

Moore, Mr. St. James's-ſtreet 


|| Manwaring, Miſs Lucy, Weybridge, Surrey 
| Marſhall, Miſs Jane, Golden-ſquare 


Maynard, Mrs. St.-Martin's-le-grand 

Merry, Mr. James, Snow-hill 

Moleſworth, John, Eſq; Stamford, Lincolnſhire 
Miles, Captain, Bridge-ſtreet, Weſtmibſter 
Martin, Miſs; Foſter-lane _ | 


I Moncton, Miſs, St. Mary-ane 
IMardall, Mr. Richard, a nerd. 


Mountague, Marmaduke, Bſqz 


Molyneux, Ladies French Boarding School, Ciry 
of York 


5 Moyſtyn, Lieutenant William, Deptford 


M Donald, Mrs. Newgate-ſtreet 
Mackenzie, Hon. Miſs, Parliament: ſtreet 
Marriot, Miſs, Knight-rider-ſtreet 


ampton 4 
Maſon, Miſs, dit 


innen, Miſs, Strand 
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N e Mrs. Ladies e School, North- 
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Naſh, Mrs. labels 18 Avining School, 
Windfor-forelt, fax copies 

Nibley, Richard, Sermon-lane 

Naſh, Miſs Elizabeth, Croyden, Surrey - 

| Nithiſdale, Mrs. Old Palace-yard : 

Norman, Thomas, Eſq; Portugal-ſtreet 

Northook, Philip, Eſq; Southampton-buildings | 

Nuttal, Mrs. St. Paul's Church-yard 

Newcomb, Miſs, Swallow-ſtreet - 

Neaves, Miſs, Newport-ſtreet 

Newton, Rev. Mr. Berner's-ſtreet 

Nelſon, Doctor, Queen Anne- ſtreet, Mary- le- Ee" 

Nettleſhip, Miſs Emely, Bromſgrove, Worceſter- 
ſhire 

New, Mrs. Grace, Staumore, Middleſex 

New, Rev. Mr. George, Bartholomew-lane 

North, Mrs. Anne, Iſlington 

5 Northover, Mrs. Boarding School, Hoxton 

Newſtead, Mr. Shug-lane 

Nodes, Miſs, Portſmouth-common 

Newdigate, Richard, Efq; Stepney 

Neſbit, Arnold, Eſa; Jermyn-ſtreet 

Norris, Mr. John, Shoreditch 

Newland, James, Eſq; Saville-ſtreet 

Netherly, Mrs. Alice, Saville-row. 

Nott, Miſs Berina, Arlington+ſfreet 

Newton, Miſs, Upper Brook-ſtrees _ 


3 5 
Oglethorpe, General | 

Oran, Jatnes 

Oliphant, Mrs. Ladies Boarding School, heal 


bourn, Herts + 


ſquare 
Oſporne, Miſs, -Hill-ftreet | 
Oliver, Miſs, Ladies Boarding School, Colcheſter 
Etſſex | | 
Overall, Mr. Timorhy, Cornbilt | 
Owen, Mr. Owen, Caln, Wilts : 
Owen, Mr. Hugh, ditto | 
Oſwald, James, Eſq; Welbeck-ſtreet 
Onſlow, Miſs Sarah, Newman-ſtreet 
Odell, Mr. Iſaac, Shoreham, Sufftex - 
Oram, Miſs, Ludgate-hill 
Oddy, Mr. Monkwell-ſtreet 
Odds. Mr. Little Charlotte-ſtreer 
Overy, Miſs, Cheſterfield-ſtreet 
Oldcroft, Mr. Theobald's, Herts 
Oldroy, Mr. James, St. John's-ſquare 
Offingham, Miſs, Winchelſea, Suffex 
Ormond, Miſs, St. James's-ſquare 


Prouſtod, Mr. William, Goon 
Pownall, Miſs Jane, Chatham-deck 
Percy, Mrs. Sarah, Taviſtock-ftreet 
Palmer, Mr. John, Albemarle-ſtreet 
Parker, Mr. James, Cheapſide 
Parker, Miſs Sarah, F enchvichſtroce 
Penton, Miſs, Penton- ſtreet, Iſlington 
Pennant, Miſs, Boarding School, Dulwich 
Percy, Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Piercy, Mr. John, Birmingham 
Pennant, Mrs. Up r Moorfields - 
Proudraes; Miſs, Great St. Helen's - 
Penny, James, Eſq: Curzon-ftreet 
Powis, Miſs, Bolton-ſtreet © 
; Powell, Miſs, e e 
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* 10 Stacey, Lady Archibald, four copies 1 
4 |; Sranckley, William, Caſtle-ftreer, near 10 


Prieftley ;- Mr. Newington-greet l ee 
Preſbury, Richard, Eſq; Great Gee e 
Piele, Mr. Benjamin, Hatton- ſtreet 
Parry, Mrs. Ladies Boarding School, veg. 

water, Somerſet 


Penruddocke, Mifſs, de ett 


Paul, Mrs. Ladies een 
north, Shropſhire 
[| Pitt, Mr. John, Newcaſtle - 
Plumer, Miſs, Pall-mall 
Plummer, Miſs, Great George-irect: ; 


School, Bridge ; 


Pratt, Mrs. Milbourn-port 


Pratt, Miſs, ditto 

Preſcot, Theophilus, Eſq; Lincoln' Vagel 

Price, James, Eſq; Aſton-Clinton, e ſix 
copies 

Pye, Miſs, Dover-ſtreet | 

Pycroft, Robert Henley, Eſq; 
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Quintana, Louis Frederick, Eſq; Chetfes | 
Quarrick, Mr. John, W road 


[Quarme, James, Eſq; 
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| Roſſwell, Mrs. Clap 8 
[| Riley, Hon. Miſs, ti FER TEE Ft | 
|| Robertſon, Mr. No. 36, Fore-fireet, corner of 
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Bafinghall-ſtreet 
| Raſhleigh, Philip, Eſq; 


| Rider, Nathaniel, Eſq; St. Martin be 


| Rice, Miſs, Newington- reen 


Ongley, Richard, Efq; Charles-freet, e 


Robinſon, Nathaniel, Eſq; Budge-row 
Roſs, Mrs. Little Queen-ftreet 
Roſe, Mrs. Hampſtead _ 
Remminton, Samuel, Eſq; Hay- market 
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Rowley, Miſs, Camberwell-green 


Rich, Mrs. Ladies Boarding School, Highgate 
Robinſon, Mr, St. Mary-axe 

Riley, Humphry, Eſq; Rroad-fireet, Carey: 
market | 
Richardſon, Mr. John, Shoe-lane 

Ridgely, Mr. Thomas, Cold-bath-fields 
Raincock, Captain Henry, Buſhy - _ 
Riſhton, Miſs Sarah Anne, Clarges-ſtreet 
Reirſdon, Rev. Mr, Richmond, Surrey. 

Rawle, Mr. Alexander, Fox- ordinary-court 
Rawley, Ruyter, Eſq; Plympton, Devon 
Ruſhout, Mrs. Lamb 's-conduit- ſtreet 
Ruſh, Mr. Thomas, Silver-ftreer, Golden-ſquare 
Railton, Miſs, St. George's-fields | 


we 


| | Ridgeway, Miſs Grace, Old- ſtreet-road 
Rowland, Mrs. near Shoreditch-church - 
f Rutter, Mr. Baſinghall- ſtreet 


Redgrave, Mrs. Ladies Boarding School, South 
Lambeth 


Reinhold, Mr. Joſhua, Holborn-row, 77 
inn-fields 


Ruel, Mr. Frederick, Hertford- ſtreet. 
'Rudbrook, Tyrconnel, Eſq; Bayſwater 


| Ruebridge, MIC. Ked- r 5-ſtrecr . 
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| Smith, Miſs, Mington 


Spooner, Miſs, Grofvenor-place * 
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Sede Mrs. Ladies "Boarding School, Flunty 
ingdon 
St. John, Andrew, ih Spring-gaidens 4 
St. Leger, Mits, Ladies Boar ing School, North. 
ampton 
Savile, Mits, Leiceſter-fields 
Sebright, Miſs, e 
Sefton, Hon. Mr. St. James's-place 
Selvin, Rev. Doctor, . 
Seymour, Miſs, Hoxton-ſquare 
Shelly, Mr. Drury-lane 
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Skeene, Mr. William, Neu- ſtrett· ſquare — 


Skinner, Mr. Alderſgate- ſtreet 
_ Skynner, Mrs. Blewit” s-buildings 
Scrope, Miſs, New Burlington-ftreet 


Satchell, Miſs Anne, Ladies Boarding School 


Oakingham 

Smith, John, Eſq; Devizes 
Smithſon, Mr. Francis, Charlotteaſircet 
Spencer, 'Mils, Weſt Smithfield - 

Sandhrd Hon. Miſs, Gerard-ſtreet 
Stevens, Mr. Wimpole-ſtreet 

Stevenſon, Mrs. Portman-ſquare - 

Sutton, Miſs, New Norfolk-ſtreet 

Sykes, Mrs. Abingdon-buildings 
Simmonds, Rev. Mr. Parliament-ſtreet 
Sturt, Lieutenant William 

Stuart, Mr. George, Old- change | 
Steward, John Lewis, Eſq; Southampton-row 
| Shepherd; Mr. John, Bank-fide, Southwark 
Shephard, Miſs, Nottingham-court - 
N Mrs. Kentiſh- town 


> 


T ackfield, Hare fla 8 Caren. 


diſh-ſquare 


by ee, Mr. J. Newton- ſtreet, Holborn 
Tanner, Miſs, Manfion-houſe-ſtreet | 
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Terry, Mrs. Ladies Boarding School, Wandſworth 


Tyler, Mr. John, Middle Temple 
Thoroughgood, Miſs Sarah, Windlor 
Thornton, Jonathan, Eſq; Cambridge 
Troughton, Mr. Brewer-ſtreet 
Troughton, Miſs, ditto __ 
Treadway, Lucas, Eſq; Piccadilly 
Trecothick, Miſs, Threadneedle-ſtreet 
Trimmer, Mr. Red-croſs ſtreet 
Tueſh, Godfrey, Eſq; Argyle-ftreet 
Tretter, Miſs Angelina, Dover-ftreet 


Truſler, Mrs. Ladies Boarding School, Sudbury, 
Suffolk 


Thrale, Miſs, Bedford 

Turner, Mr. John, Saffron-hill 
Tewke, Thomas, Eſq; Half- moon: ſtreet 
Thormond, Miſs, Bucklerſbury 
Tiſdale, William, , Eſq; Biſhopigate-ſrect 
Tappenden, Mr. Iſlington 

Trever, Mrs. Lewiſham 


Thuro, Mrs. Ladies French Boarding School, 
Arundel, Suſſex _ 
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| Vann, Joſeph, Ef 
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[Waters, Mrs. Clement' inn 
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Vnirevtle Miſs, Lager 
Uther, 'Benjaniitn, Efq; Netth-end 
Underwood; Rev. Mr. 
Underwood, Mr. Francis, Egham 
Underhill, Mrs. Charibg-ctols 1 
Vigueres, Miſs Hentietta, Minories 
Verelſt, Edmund, Eſq; Tornbam-green 
Vyner, Mrs. Lombard- Rer. 

q; Georgesſtreet, Weiner | 
Vernon, Thainas, Eſq; Bull's-croſs Er 
Vincent, Miſs, Lombard:ftreet | 
Vere, Edward, Eſq; Baldwin' s-gardens 
Vokes, Mr. James, Clifford'snn 


W. 
Wright, Mrs. Watling-ſtrect 


Wimbuſh, Mrs. 


Winthuyſen, Mrs, Matgeret. ſtreet 
Whitworth, Lady | 


Whitcomb, Mrs. Lucinda, Rocheſter 
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Wyatt, Mrs. London-wall 


Widget, Miss, en the e Brighthelmots 
Wildmag, Miſs  Hoxton-ſquare 


Weatherhead 8. Arabella, Ladies 1 
School, Euf | | 


Wimpreſs, Miſs, Tower-bill 
Wray, Captain James 


[| Worſley, Miſs Jane, Baker buildings 


Winnington, Mrs: Jane, Ladies Boarding, School 
Stratford, Eflex © ' 

Willis, james, Eſq; Burton upou Trent 
Whitmore, Mr. Edward, Charing-erols , 
Whitſhed, Miſs, Cornhill | 

Waring, Walter, Eſq; Patlintonc-ſtieet 
Weſton, Rev. Frederick, New Bond- ſtreet 
Weſton, Mr: Robert, Auſtiu-friars 
Weymouth, Mrs. Putney-commen 


Willougbby, Mr. King's Lynn, N orfoll 
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Ximenes, Miſs, St. Mary-axe 


* 
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ene W Uxbridge 
Yates, Mrs. 


Young, the Rev. Mr. Sydendam 
Young, Gregory, Eſq; Southgate 


Yonge, Miſs, Ladies Boarding School, Kingſton | 
Yorke. Miſs, Cleveland-row _ 


"Younger, Mr. George; Cateaton- ſtreet | | 
Yewtnan, Miſs Lydia, Hampſtead _ 


Yewlett, James, Eſq; 3 
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Boadiceas! 
Heads, Plate the Firſt, | 
Map of England, — 5 
Athelſtan ardering the Bible to 9180 craitiſlated into the Engl Language, 
Dunſtan's Inſolence to King Edwy, . a 

The Aſſaſſination of Edward the Martyr, 
The Death of William Rufus, 

Heads, Plate II. 
Richard I. ſeized on his Return Nom the. Holy 14 
The Crown reſigned to the Pope's N uy: King John, 
Magna Charta. fi 
Heads, Plate II 


The Enſigns of Royalty ceflenibd 7 Edward U. 
Mortimer, Earl of Marche, ſeized in Norm ade, 
Calais ſurrendered to the ane, | 
Heads, Plate 1.5 8 — 
Prince Henry taking the Crown om 
The Battle of Agincourt, .__ 
Edward IV. ſtriking the Prince d. 
The Widow of Edward IV. og with her 1 the Duke of Yotk: 
Heads, Plate V. — 
Henry VIII. __ the Grkt Tranſlation of the Bible, 
Hondo Plate VI. 
? Queen Elizabeth | 
Guy Fawkes taken into Cuſtody, 
Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded, 
The Duke of Buckinghanz affaluated by I 
The Execution of King Charles the F irſt, 
Heads, Plate VIII. ä 
The Parliament diſſolved by Cromwell, a 
The Landing of William III. — 
The 


The Duke of 
Auguſta, Princeſs of Wales, 
Caroline, Queen of, George II. 
The Battle of Culloden, 
The Voung Pretender embarking For Func, 
Defeat of the French Fleet by Admiral Boſcawetis | 
General Wolfe expiting, | 
View of the Siege * Webe⸗ 
... George III. 3 
The Landing of C 
The Ceremony o 
Charlotte, ut. of. 5 ” 
George, Prince. of Wales, 
The King going in State 5 t 
Ducheſs of Cumberland, 
The AmerKan Congreſs, ” 
Battle at Bunker's-Hill, 
Carolina Matilda, 
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RONTISPIECE + to "i "Pp Title)! ny | 
Charlotta Auguſta Matilda, 'Princeſs Royal, t 12 the Dedication, 
Map of Britain, as divided by the Romans, ; | 
Caractacus before the Emperor Claudius at Rome, 
ſeen of the 2 


{aid by King. 


hig dying, Father 8 Pillow, 


Wales with h his lane 
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bing lo St. Paul's, 
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ueen of James II. croſſing the Thames in the Night with her Tafant Son,” 
The final Parting between Charles I. and his Children, | 
Queenſbury. preſenting the Act of f Union to Queen Anne, 


=} Th 69— 


ueen #1 Sh 
e Champion of 


England, &c. 
the ab of Lords 


Queen'of Denmark, edo 
Lord Chatham ſeized with a Ft it the Houſe of e ; 
The Sea Fight between Keppel and D'Orvilliers, | 
_ The Royal Family on the Terrace at Windſor 
- Newgate fired by the Rioters 
. . 
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